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It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  offer  to  the  public  so  large  a  Avork 
on  a  subject  already  treated  in  English  books,  to  justify  its 
position  and  explain  the  principles  followed  in  translating  and 
editing  it.  Strange  to  say,  though  some  of  the  greatest  English 
historians  have  devoted  themselves  to  Eoman  history,  there  does 
not  exist  any  standard  English  work  on  the  whole  subject. 
Portions  of  it  have  been  thoroughly  handled,  but  a  complete 
survey  is  not  to  be  found  except  in  little  handbooks ;  so  that 
the  Englishman  or  American  who  wants  as  a  work  of  reference 
for  his  library  a  history  of  Rome  down  to  the  close  of  its 
pagan  days,  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  find  it.  Even  if  he 
can  read  French  and  German,  he  will  encounter  the  same  diffi- 
culty, nor  is  it  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  supply  the  want  by 
two  or  three  special  histories.  No  doubt  the  English  edition 
of  Mommsen's  history,  the  large  work  of  Merivale,  and  the 
incomparable  Gibbon  cover  the  ground,  but  they  cover  it  writing 
from  widely  different  standpoints,  in  various  styles,  and  with- 
out any  general  index  which  could  enable  the  ordinary  reader 
to  find  any  fact  required.  Moreover,  the  very  original  and 
suggestive  work  of  Mommsen  on  the  early  history  of  Eome 
is  totally  unsuited  for  ordinary  readers  and  for  ordinary  re- 
ference, inasmuch  as  he  treats  with  silent  contempt  most  of 
the  popular  stories,  and  re-arranges  the  renmants  of  tradition 
according  to  new  and  peculiar  principles  of  his  own.  To  a 
public  ignorant  of  his  special  researches — his  Rlhnische  Forseh- 
unijen^    and     Uimmche^    iStaatsrecht — the    history,    published    without 
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references    or    explanations,    must    be    often    quite    unintelligible. 
The    account    of    the    early   reforms    in    the    Constitution,    and   of 
the   relations   of   the   Three   Assemblies,   are   so   totally   opposed  to 
the    accounts    in    ordinary   English    histories,    that    the   thoughtful 
reader  is  completely  at  a  loss  to  find  out  when  all   these  novelties 
were    discovered,    or    how   they   are    to   be    justified.      An   edition 
of   this  fine  book,  with   some   such  information  in  footnotes,  would 
have    made    it    a   work   of    far    greater    value;    for   it    represents 
a   school   of    thought   which    is   as   yet   quite    foreign   to   England, 
and    which,    imder    the    able    expositions    of    Kubino,    Mommsen, 
Soltau    and    others,    bids    fair   to   displace   the   views    of    Niebuhr. 
even    when    corrected    and    modified    by    Schwegler,    Lange,    and 
Clason.^       But    as    yet    these    matters    are     within    the    field    of 
controversy,    and    to    assume    all   his    own   views   as    proved,    may 
indeed    be   admitted    as   lawful    in    the    historian,    but    cannot    be 
regarded    as    satisfactory   in    a    work    professing    to    give    all    the 

facts  of   Eoman  history. 

The  broad  difference  between  the  older  school  of  Niebuhr 
and  that  of  Mommsen  is  this  :  that  while  Niebuhr  sifts  tradition, 
and  tries  to  infer  from  it  what  are  the  real  facts  of  early 
Eoman  history,  Mommsen  only  uses  tradition  to  corroborate  the 
inferences  drawn  concerning  early  Eoman  history  from  an  analysis 
of  the  traditional  facts  and  usages  still  surviving  in  historical 
days,  and  explained  as  survivals  by  critical  Eoman  historians. 
Thus,  the  usages  in  appointing  a  dictator  or  consul  lead  him  to 
infer  that  of  old  the  kings  were  appointed  in  like  manner,  these 
magistrates  having  taken  the  place  of  the  king.  Such  researches 
are   naturally   only    of    value   in    reconstructing    early   constitutional 

history. 

The  work  of  Duruy  does  not  adopt  this  method,  and  stands 
on  the  ground  of  Niebuhr,  or  rather  of  Schwegler,  whose  valuable 
historv,  like  that  of  our  own.  Thirlwall,  is  regaining  its  real 
position  after  some  years  of  obscuration  by  a  more  brilliant, 
but  not  impartial,  rival.  Indeed,  the  newer  critical  school  in 
Germany    cannot    yet,    and    perhaps    never    will,    furnish    a    real 

'  The  first  glimpse  of  these  new  lighta  in  English  is  to  he  fonnd  in  Mr.  Seeley's  Inti-o- 
(luction  to  Ins  edition  of  Li>y;  lime's  iil^-vrry  on  the  Roman  Constifnfim,  and  his  HUtory 
are  original  and  independent  lalniurs  on  the  general  lines  of  Niebuhr. 
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history    of    early   Eome,    such    as    Niebuhr's,    Ihne's,    Schwegler's, 
or   the   present,    but    only   acute    and    often    convincing    essays   on 
the    constitution.      It   Avas    beyond    my    duty    to    introduce    these 
newer   views    by   way   of    footnotes,    even    though   often   convinced    * 
of   their  ti'uth,   for   I   undertook   to   edit   Duruy's   great  work,   and 
not    to    supply     anything    more.       Accordingly     I     have     confined 
myself     here    and    there     to     mentioning    a    fact,     or    suggesting 
a  '  different    view   of    some    event,    but    have   avoided   stating   any 
conflicting   theory.      Additional    books   of    reference,    however,    and 
these   principally  of   the  newer   school   above   described,  have   been 
sometimes    cited,    and    a    great    deal    has    been    done    to    improve 
another    capital    feature   of    the   book— the    illustrations.      In    this 
respect   Duruy's   book    stands    alone,    giving    the   reader    all   kinds 
of    illustration   and   of    local    colour,    so    as    to    let    him    read    the 
history   of    Eome,    as    far    as   possible,    in    Italy,    and    among    the 
remains    of    that   history,    with   all   the   lights   which   archa3ological 
research   can   now    afford    us.      In    many   places    I    have   left   out 
a    cut     which    seemed    of     little     authority,     and     supplied     from 
photographs    (collected     in     Italy     and     Sicily)    better    and    truer 
pictures.      I    have    had   recourse   to    contemporary   art,    and    given 
some  ideal  pictures  of   great  events  in  Eoman  history  as  imagined 
by    artists    learned    in    the    local     coloui-    and    the     dress    of    the 
period.       Here    and    there    I    have    also    ventured   to   curtail    the 
descriptions    of    battles,    which    are    borrowed    from     the    ancient 
historians,    as    they    were    composed    from    pui-ely    rhetorical    con- 
siderations,    and     have     no     claim     to     accuracy.       Enough,     and 
more   than    enough,    has    been  left    to    show   the    views    of    these 
patriotic    historians.       If  is    a    perpetual    cause     of    offence    and  ' 
annoyance  in  the  extant  classical  historians,  that  instead  of   giving 
us   some   intelligible    account    of    military   movements,    they   supply 
us   with    the   most   vulgar   and    often    absurd    platitudes    concern- 
ing  tactics,    and   with    the    invented   harangues    of    the    respective 

leaders. 

As  regards  the  translation  of  the  book,  it  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Clarke  and  by  Miss  Eipley,  and  then  revised  carefully,  so 
that  we  may  hope  to  have  produced  a  faithful  version  of  the 
original,  so  far  as  any  translation  can  claim  to  be  faithful;  but 
let   no   reader   expect   that  we  have   turned   a   French  book  into  a 
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really  English  book,  a  task  perhaps  impossible,  and  at  all  events, 
requiring  a  lifetime  of  labour  and  consideration.  To  translate  six 
great  volumes  is  a  veiy  different  task  from  composing  a  paragraph 

•  of  idiomatic  English  to  represent  a  paragraph  of  another  language. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  have  banished  all  traces  of  the 
original  from  our  version,  nor  did  we  deem  it  desirable  to  attempt 
such   a   labour.      The  work  is   professedly  a  translation,  and    many 

.     readers  may  not  be  displeased  at  a  certain  foreign  accent,  which  in 

\f  spoken  Eng&^h  is  so  attractive. 

Thin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  ]H8iJ. 
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Coin  of  Antoninus  representing  Italv.' 


?  » 


HOEACE    was    afraid    of    the    sea;    he    called    it    Oceanus    dis- 
sociabilts,    the    element    which     separates;     and    yet    it    was 
even   for   the   ancients,   the   element   which   unites. 

Looking  at  the  mountains,  which  run  from  Galicia  to  the  Cau- 
casus, from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  GuK,  from  the  region  of  the 
Syrtes  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  we  recognize  the  higher  parts  of 
an  immense  basin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  filled  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  limits,  marked  out  by  geography,  are  also,  for 
antiquity,  the  limits  of  history,  which  never,  save  toAvards  Persia, 
departed  far  from  the  coasts  of  the  Meditemmean.  Without  this 
sea,  the  space  it  occupies  would  have  been  the  continuation  of  the 

'  Tlie  letters  tr.  pot.  an  abbreviation  of  "Tribunicia  Potestas/'  signify  the  tribunician 
power  with  wliidi  the  Emperors  were  invested  ;  the  letters  cos.  in.  mean  that  Antoninus  was, 
or  liad  been,  Consul  for  the  thinl  time;  and  s.c.  that  it  was  by  order  of  the  Senate,  "Senatus 
Consulto,'*  that  the  piece  of  money  was  coined.  Antoninus  having  had  his  third  Consulship  in 
A.i).  140,  and  the  fourtli  in  U.'),  the  medal  is  either  of  that  year  or  one  of  the  four  following. 
The  Senate  of  the  Empire  only  coined  bronze  money.  The  first  trib.  pot  dated  from  the  day 
of  the-prince's  accession;  since  Trajan's  time,  all  the  succeeding  ones  dated  from  the  1st  of 
January.     Hence  the  number  of  the  frib.  pot.  gives  the  number  of  the  years  of  the  reign. 
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African  Sahara— an  impassable  desert;  by  means  of  it,  on  the 
contrary,  the  people  settled  on  its  shores  have  interchanged  their 
ideas  and  their  wealth,  and  if  we  except  those  ancient  societies 
of  the  distant  East,  which  always  have  remained  apart  from  Euro- 
pean progress,  it  is  around  this  coast  that  the  first  civi^'zed 
nations  have  dwelt.  Italy  therefore,  by  its  position,  between  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Gaul,  and  by  its  elongated  shape,  which  extends  almost 
to  the  shores  of  Africa  and  towards  the  East,  is  in  truth  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  at  once  the  nearest  point  to  the  three 
continents,  which  the  Mediten*anean  washes  and  unites.  Geo- 
graphy explahis  only  a  portion  of  history,  but  that  portion  it 
explains  well;  the  rest  belongs  to  men.  According  as  they  show 
in  their  administration  wisdom  or  folly,  they  turn  to  good  or  evil 
the  work  of  nature.  The  situation  of  Italy,  therefore,  will  easily 
account  for  her  varied  destinies  in  ancient  times,  and  in  modem 
up  to  a  recent  period;  it  will  account  for  the  vigour  and  energy 
she  manifested  outside  her  limits  so  long  as  her  inhabitants  formed 
an  united  people,  surrounded  by  divided  tribes  ;  later,  for  the  evils 
which  oversvhelmed  her  from  all  points  of  the  horizon,  when  her 
power  war  exhausted  and  her  unity  destroyed;  it  accounts  for 
Italy,  in  a  word,  mistress  of  the  world  around  her,  and  Italy,  the 
prize   for  which  all  her  neighbours  contend. 

There  is  another  important  consideration.  If  the  position 
occupied  by  Italy  at  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient  world  favoured 
her  fortune  in  the  days  of  her  strength,  and  procured  her  so  many 
enemies  in  the  time  of  her  weakness,  was  not  this  very  weakness, 
which  at  first  delivered  the  peninsula  to  the  Eomans,  and  after 
them,  for  fourteen  centuries,  to  the  stranger,  chiefiy  due  to  her 
natui-al  conformation  ? 

Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  Alps,  Italy  is  a  peninsula,  which  stretches  towards  the  south  in 
two  points,  while,  at  the  north,  it  widens  into  a  semi-cii'cle 
of  lofty  mountains,  above  which  towers  majestically,  with  its 
sparkling  snoAV,  the  summit  sometimes  called  by  the  Lombards 
^^  La  Eosa  delP'  Italia."  The  summit  next  in  height  to  Mont  Blanc 
is  this  Monte  Eosa,  it  is  not  COO  feet  lower  than  the  giant  of 
Europe.^       Italy,   then,    consists   of    two    parts,    a    peninsular    part 

'  Mt.  Elbourz,  in  the  Caucasus,  is  now  known  to  be  the  highest  (18,500ft.). 
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THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF    ITALY.  V 

and  a  continental  part,  each  distinct  by  their  configuration  and 
their  history.  The  one,  a  vast  plain,  formed  from  the  alluvia  of 
tlie  great  river  which  traverses  it,  has  been  at  all  times  the  battle- 
field of  Eui'opean  ambition ;  the  other,  a  narrow  ridge  of  mountains, 
hollowed  by  rapid  ton-ents  and  rivers,  and  shaken  by  volcanoes, 
has  almost  always  had  an  opposite  fate. 

This  peninsula,  which  is  Italy  proper,  is  one  of  the  most  divided 
countries  in  the  world.  In  its  innumerable  valleys,  many  of  which 
are  quite  isolated,  its  inhabitants  have  acquired  that  love  of  in- 
dependence which  mountain  populations  have  ever  shown,  but  with 
it  that  other  quality  which  compromises  this  much  loved  liberty 
— the  desire  of  keeping  VTio  themselves.  Every  valley  will  have 
its  state,  every  village  its  god.  Never  would  Italy  have  come 
forth  from  its  obscurity,  had  there  not  arisen  in  the  midst  of 
her  tribes  an  active  principle  of  combination.  By  dint  of  ability, 
of  courage,  and  of  perseverance,  the  Senate  and  its  legions 
triumphed  as  well  over  natui-al  obstacles  as  over  the  interests  and 
passions  protected  by  these  ramparts.  Eome  united  together  all  the 
Italian  population,  and  made  of  the  whole  peninsula  a  single  polity. 

But,  like  the  oak  bent  down  and  half  split  by  Milo,  which  rises 
again,  when  the  strength  of  the  old  athlete  is  exhausted,  and 
seizes  him  in  its  turn,  Nature,  for  the  moment  overcome  by  Eoman 
energy,  recovered  her  sway,  and  when  Eome  fell,  Italy,  once  more 
free,  returned  to  her  constant  divisions,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
modern  idea  of  great  nationalities  recovered  for  her  that  which, 
twenty-three  centuries  ago,  had  been  attained  by  the  ablest 
policy  supported  by  the  most  powerful  military  organization. 

Italy  was  destined,  then,  by  geographical  position,  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  whether  she  acted  beyond 
her  limits,  or  whether  she  became,  herself,  the  prize  of  heroic 
struggles.  Eome,  too,  is  not  an  accident — a  chance  in  the  history 
of  the  peninsula ;  it  is  the  moment  when  the  Italians,  united 
for  the  first  time,  attained  the  promised  end  of  their  common 
efforts — the  power  begotten  of  union.  Undoubtedly  history  has 
often  been  obliged  to  say,  with  Napoleon,  '^  Italy  is  too  long  and 
too  divided."  But  when  there  were  found,  from  the  Alps  to  Malta, 
a  common  people  and  a  common  interest,  an  incomparable  prosperity 
became    the    glorious   lot   of  this  beautiful  country,  which  possessed 
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3,500  miles  of  coast -lino,  with  its  brave  population  of  monn- 
taineers  and  sailors,  with  its  feriile  provinces,  with  its  natnral 
harbonrs  at  the  foot  of  majestic  forests — a  country  which  liad 
the  command  of  two  seas,  and  held  the  key  of  the  passage 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  great  basins  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. BetAveen  the  East,  now  decaying  through  anarchy,  and 
the  West,  still  new  to  civilization,  Italy,  united  and  disciplined, 
naturally  took  the  lead.  This  stage  of  humanity  took  ten 
centuries  to  dawn,  grow,  and  spread,  and  its  history  forms  A\hat 
is  called  the  History  of  Rome. 

A  modern  poet,  has,  in  a  single  line,  given  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of   this  country  : 

Cli'  Apennin  parte  eT  mar  circonda  e  TAlpe.  * 

The  Alps,  which  divide  Italy  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  extend, 
from  Savona  to  Fiume,  for  a  distance  of  about  1,150  kilometres 
(720  miles);  the  breadth  of  the  numntain-mass  is  from  130  to  180 
kilometres  (82  to  113  miles)  under  the  meridians  of  S.  Gothard 
and  the  Septimer,  of  more  than  200  kilometres  (143  miles)  in  the 
Tyrol.'*  The  perpetual  snow,  piled  on  the  summits,  forms  an 
immense  glacier,  the  melting  of  which  feeds  the  rivers  of  upper 
Italy,  and  which  traces  against  the  sky  its  brilliant  outline.  But 
the  water-shed,  being  nearer  to  Italy  than  to  Germany,  does  not 
divide  this  broad  mass  into  equal  parts.  Like  all  the  great 
mountain  chains  of  Europe^  the  Alps  haAc  their  slope  less  steep 
toAvards  the  North,  whence  all  the  invasions  have  come,  and  their 
precipitous  descent  towards  the  South,  the  side  which  has  received 
them  all.^  On  the  French  and  German  side  the  mountains  run 
to  the  plain  by  long  spin's,  which  break  the  descent,  while,  from  the 
Piedmont    side    Mont    Blanc   appears  like  a  wall  of   gi-anite,    sheer 

*  Which  the  Apemiine  divides,  and  the  sea  surrounds,  and  the  Alps. 

^  From  St.  Gothaixi  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Italy  measures  6i>5  miles,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  from  8S  to  100  miles;  in  area,  185,000  square  miles. 

^  With  the  exception  of  the  Caucasus,  whose  northern  slope  is  much  steeper  than  that  of 
the  south. 

*  This  is  true,  especially  for  the  Maritime,  Cottian,  Graian  and  reiniino  Alps;  but  the 
Helvetian  and  Rhaetian  Alps  send  forth  to  the  south  lonor  spurs,  formincr  the  hi^h  valleys  of 
the  Ticinus,  of  the  Adda,  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta.  Geographically,  these  valleys  belong  to 
Italy  (canton  of  the  Ticino,  the  Valteline,  and  part  of  the  Tyrol),  but  they  have  always  been 
inhabited  by  races  foreign  to  the  peninsula,  which  have  never  protected  her  against  invasions 
from  the  north. 


for  about  10,000  feet  down  from  its  summit.  Man  stops  at  the 
foot  of  these  cliffs,  on  which  hold  neither  grass  nor  snow ;  and 
Northern  Italy,  having  little  Alpine  pasture  land,  is  not  like 
the  Dauphine,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol/  defended  by  a  race 
of  brave   mountaineers. 
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The  LiwiTor  the  Alps  &  Apennines. 


Tliis  difference  between  the  incline  and  extent  of  the  two 
sides  indicates  one  of  the  causes  Avhich  ensured  the  first 
successes  of  the  expeditions  directed  against  Italy.  Once  masters 
of   the  northern  side,   the  invaders  had  only  a  march  of  a  day  or 

These  Alps  are  covered  with  beautiful  forests,  which  Venice,  at  the  time  of  her  power, 
tumed  to  profit ;  intractable  mountaineers  live  there,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sette  Communi. 
One  of  tlie  cliaract eristics  of  the  Julian  Alps  is  the  number  of  grottoes  and  subterranean  channels 
which  they  embrace.  From  the  river  Isonzo  to  the  frontiers  of  Bosnia  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand,  and  the  natives  of  the  country  say  that  there  are  as  many  streams  below  the  soil  as 
there  are  over  it.  Channels  of  this  kind,  when  not  filled  with  water,  afford  an  entry  into  the 
Sette  Gmununi. 

^  The  question  of  the  boundary  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  been  long  a 
subject  of  debate ;  the  engineers  have  decided  it  by  making  a  railroad  above  Sarona  over  the 
Col  d'Altase,  which  is  not  1,600  feet  in  height,  whence  one  descends  into  the  famous  valleys  of 
the  Bormida  and  the  Tanaro. 
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two  to  bring  them  into  the  richest  eoimtry.'  Tims  Italy  has 
never  been  able  to  escape  from  invasions  or  to  keep  aloof  from 
European  -wars,  despite  her  formidable  barrier  of  the  Alps,  with 
their  colossal  summits,  "which,  when  seen  close,"  said  Napoleon, 
"seem  like  giants  of  ice,  commissioned  to  defend  the  approach 
to   that   beautiful   couutry."- 

The  Alps  are  joined,  near  Savona,  by  the  Apennines,  which 
traverse  the  whole  peninsula,  or  rather,  which  have  formed  it 
and  given  it  its  character.  Their  mean  height  in  Liguria  is 
1,000  metres  (3,275  feet),  but  in  Tuscany  they  are  much 
higher,  where  the  ridges  of  Pontremoli,  between  Sarzana  and 
Parma,  of  Fiumalbo,  between  Lucca  and  Modcna,  of  Futa,  be- 
tween Florence  and  Bologna,  attain  the  height  of  3,300  to 
3,900  feet.  Thus  Etruria  was  protected  for  a  long  time  by  these 
mountains  against  the  Cis-Alpiue  Gauls,  '  and,  for  some  mouths, 
against   Hannibal. 

The  highest  summits  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  Apenuines 
are  to  the  east  of  Rome,  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians  and  the 
\estmi:  Aelino,  8,180  feet;  and  Monte  Como  9,520  feet,  whence 
can  be  seen  the  two  seas  which  wash  Italy,  and  even  the  moun- 
tains of  lUyria  on  thf»  Eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  At  this 
height  a  peak  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees*  would  be  covered 
with  perpetual  snow ;  in  the  climate  of  Eome  it  is  not  cold  enough 
to  form  a  glacier,  and  Monte  Como  loses  its  snow  at  the 
end  of  July ;  but  it  always  preserves  its  Alpine  landscape,  with 
the   bears   and   the   chamois   of  great   mountains. 

Thi-ee  branches  separate  at  the  west  from  the  centml  chain, 
and  cover  with  their  ramifications  a  considerable  part  of  Etruria 
Latium,  and  Campania.  One  of  these  branches,  after  sinking 
to  the  level  of  the  plain,  rises  at  its  extremity  in  a  rock,  almost 
insular  to  the  promontory  of  Circe  (Monte  Circello),  where  is  shown 
the  grotto  of  the  mighty  sorceress.     Tiberius,  who,  on  the  question 

*  Augustus  understood  it,  and  in  order  to  dpfpml  Ttoi».    i. .  „      •  j  .1      t> 
wl,o  wiBhed  on  J  to  defe„d  the  Italun  ..de,  was  forced  to  retreat  without  a  battle  behittd  the  I'o 
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of   (lemons,  believed   neither   in   those   of   the   past  nor  in   those  of 
the  present,  had  a  villa  bnilt  near  this  dreaded  spot. 

From  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Apennines  there  are  only  some 
hills  detached,  which  descend  straight  towards  the  Adriatic.  But, 
like  Vesuvius  on  the  opposite  coast  (3,948  feet),  Monte  Gargano 
forms,  over  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia,  a  solitary  group,  of  which 
one  s'ummit  rises  to  the  height  of  5,283  feet.  Ancient  forests 
cover  this  mountain,   ever  beaten  by  the  furious  winds   which  toss 

the  Adriatic. 

Below    Venosa    (Venusia)    the    Apennines    separate    into    two 

bmnches,  which  sun-ound   the  Gulf 

of  Taranto;    the  one   runs  through 

the  land  of   Bari  and  Otranto,  and 

ends  in  a   gentle  slope  at  Capo   di 

Leuca ;    the    other    forms,    through 

the  two   C^alabrias,  a   succession   of  Coin  of  Venusia.^ 

undulated  tablelands,  one   of  which,    the  Sila,   4,910  feet^    high,   is 

not  less   than   fifty  miles  long  from  Cosenza  to  Catanzaro. 


Covered 


Cape  Santa  Maria  di  Leuca. 

formerly    with     impenetrable    forests,     the     Sila    was    the     shelter 
of     fugitive     slaves     (Bruttians),     and     was     the     last     retreat    of 

'  On  the  obverse  the  head  of  Jupiter  ;  on  the  reverse,  an  eagle  bearing  a  thunderbolt ;  the 
letters  ak  (.ks)  signify  that  the  piece  is  bronze  money,  and  the  five  ooooo  that  it  was  a 
quincunx  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  weighed  5  oz.,  the  as  libralis  or  Roman  poiuid  weighing  12  oz. 
Rome  never  struck  the  quincunx  ;  they  are  only  found  in  the  South  of  Italy. 

"  The  highest  top  of  the  Sila,  the  Monte  Nero,  is  nearly  6,000  feet  high. 
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llamiibal  iu  Italy.  Now  fine  pastures  have  partly  taken  tho 
place  of  these  forests,  whence  Rome  and  Syracuse  obtained 
their  timber.  But  the  temperature  there  is  always  low  for  an 
Italian  country,  and  notwithstanding  its  position  in  lat.  38®,  snow 
remains  during  six  months  of  the  year.^  Still  further  to  the  south, 
one  of  the  summits  of  the  Aspromonte  measures  4,3G8  feet  high. 
Furthermore,  while  beyond  Capo  di  Leuca  there  is  only  the  Ionian 
Sea,  beyond  the  lighthouse  of  Messina,  we  come  to  Etna  and  the 
triangle  of  the  Sicilian  mountains,  an  evident  continuation  of  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

The  two  slopes  of  the  Apennines  do  not  differ  less  than  the 
two  sides  of  the  Alps.^  On  the  narrow  shore,  which  is  washed 
by  the  Ujiper  or  Adriatic  Sea,  are  rich  pasture  lands,  woody  hills, 
separated  by  the  deep  beds  of  ton*ents,  a  flat  shore,  no  ports 
[importmsum  litusy  no  islands  and  a  stormy  sea,  enclosed 
between  two  chains  of  mountains,  like  a  long  valley  where 
the  winds  are  pent  in  and  rage  at  every  obstacle  they  meet.  On 
the  western  side,  on  the  contrary,  the  Apennines  arc  more 
remote  from  the  sea,  and  great  plains,  Avatered  by  tranquil  rivers, 
great  gulfs,  natm-al  harbours,  numerous  islands,  as  well  as  a 
sea  usually  calm,  promote  agriculture,  navigation,  and  commerce. 
Hence  a  population  of  three  distinct  and  opposite  kinds  :  mariners 
about  the  ports,  husbandmen  in  the  plains,  and  shepherds  in  the 
mountains ;  or,  to  call  them  by  their  historical  names,  the  Italiotes 
and  Etruscans,  Home  and  the  Latins,  the  Marsians  and  tho 
Samnites.* 

Yet    these    plains    of     Campania,     of     Latium,     of     Etruria, 

'  Brugui^re,  Orographie  de  l^Europe. 

=^  However,  Apulia,  with  its  extinct  volcano,  its  great  plains,  its  Lake  Lesina,  its  marshes, 
situated  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  Mount  Gargano;  bevond  this  the  marshy  but 
extremely  fertile  lands  watered  by  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  ;  lastly,  the' numerous  harbours  of  this 
coast,  reproduce  some  of  the  features  of  the  Western  Coast. 

\  AU  the  Islands  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  the  unimportant  group  of  the 
Tremiti,  are  on  the  Illyrian  coast,  where  they  form  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  the  resort  of 
pirates,  who  have  in  all  times  levied  contributions  on  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic. 

*  All  the  extinct  as  well  as  active  volcanoes  are  west  of  the  Apennines,  except  IMount 
\  ultur  m  Apuha.  It  is  these  numerous  volcanoes  which  have  driven  the  sea  far  frr)m  the  foot 
of  the  Apemiines,  and  have  enlarged  this  coast,  whereas  the  opposite  shore,  where  not  a  single 
volcano  is  to  be  seen,  is  so  narrow ;  whence  come  also  those  lakes  in  the  midst  of  ancient 
craters  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  marslies.  It  is  known  that  in  ir,.-S  the  Lucrine  lake  was 
changed  into  a  marsh  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  The  lowest  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  on  a 
line  joining  StromboU  to  the  ancient  craters  of  Bolsena  and  Vico. 


and  of  Apulia,  notwithstanding  their  extent,  cover  but  a  very 
small  part  of  a  peninsula,  which  may  be  described  generally  as 
a  country  bristling  with  mountains,  and  intersected  by  deep  valleys. 
Why  need  we  wonder  at  persistent  political  divisions  in  a  country 
so  divided  by  nature  herself  ?—Aelian  counted  up  as  many  as 
1,197  cities,  each  of  which  had  possessed,  or  aspired  to,  an  indepen- 
dent existence. 

The  Apennines  possess  neither  glaciers,  nor  great  rivers,  nor 
the  pointed  peaks  of  the  Alps,  nor  the  colossal  masses  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Yet  their  summits,  bare  and  rugged,  their  flanks  often 
strii)ped  and  barren,  the  deep  and  wild  ravines,  which  furrow 
them,  all  contrast  with  the  soft  outlines  and  the  rich  vegetation 
of  the  sub-Apennine  mountains.  Add  to  this,  at  every  step,  beauti- 
ful i'uins,  recalling  splendid  traditions,  the  brightness  of  the  sky, 
great  lakes,  rivers  which  tumble  from  the  mountains,  volcanoes 
with  cities  at  their  foot,  and  everywhere  along  the  horizon  the 
sparkling  sea,  calm  and  smooth,  or  terrible  when  its  waves,  lashed 
by  the  Sirocco,  or  by  submarine  convulsions,  buffet  the  shore, 
and  beat  noAV  upon  Amalfi,  now  upon  BaisD  or  Paestum. 

Europe  has  no  active  volcanoes  but  in  the  peninsula  and 
islands  of  Italy.  In  ancient  times,  subterranean  fires  w^ere  at  work 
from  the  Carinthian  Alps,  where  are  found  some  rocks  of  igneous 
origin:  these  reach  as  far  as  the  island  of  Malta,  a  part  of  which 
has  sunk  into  the  sea.^ 

The  basaltic  mountains  of  Southern  TjtoI,  and  of  the  districts 
of  Verona,  Yicenza,  and  Padua ;  near  the  Po  the  catastrophe  of 
Yelleja  buried  by  an  earthquake ;  in  Tuscany,  subterranean  noises, 
continual  shocks,  and  those  sudden  disturbances,  which  made 
Etruria  the  land  of  prodigies;  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the 
tradition  of  Cacus  vomiting  forth  flames,'  the  gulf  of  Curtius,  the 
volcanic  matter  which  forms  the  very  soil  of  Eome,  and  of  all  its 
hills,  the  Janiculum  excepted;  the  streams  of  lava  from  the  hills  of 
Alba  and  Tusculum ;  the  immense  crater  (38  miles  in  circumference), 
the  sunken  edge  of  which  shows  us   the  charming   lake  of  Albano 

>  The  Travels  of  Major  de  Valenthienne:  The  volcanic  action  used  to  reach  still  further 
in  the  same  direction.  Many  extinct  volcanoes  and  lava  are  found  in  the  regency  of  Tunis 
towards  El-Kef  (Sicca  Veneria).     Cp.  La  Regmce  de  Tunis,  by  M.  Pelissier  de  Reynaud 

^  This  legend  is  true  so  far  as  concerns  the  recollection  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Latium, 
but  it  is  false  in  placing  them  on  the  Aventine,  the  abode  of  Cacus. 
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and  that  of  Xomi,  which  tho  Eomans  used  to  call  tho  ^liiTor  of 
Diana;  tho  legend  of  Ctecidus  building  at  Prtrnesti^  walls  of 
flames;  the  enormous  pile  of  lava  and  debris  on  the  sides  of  Mount 
Yidtur  ;^  the  islands  rising  fn^n  the  sea,  of  which  Li vy  speaks ; 
the     Phlegi'iean     fields,     the    ancient     eruptions    of    the    island    of 

Ischia,    of   Vesuvius,    and   of   Etna,  and   so   many  extinct   craters 

all  these  show  that  the  whole  of  Italy  was  once  situated  on  an 
immense  volcanic  centre. 

At  the  present  time  the  activity  of  the  subteiTanean  fires  seems 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  middle  of  this  line,  in  Vesuvius,  whose 
eruptions  are  always  threatening  the  charming  towns  Avhich  insist 
on  remaining  close  to  this  formidable  neighbour;  in  Etna,  which, 
in  one  of  its  convulsions,  tore  away  Sicily  from  Italy,^  and  in  the 
Lipari  Islands  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  seismic  sphere  of  the 
Meditemmean.  In  the  north  we  find  only  craters  half-filled  up\ 
the  volcanic  hills  of  Rome,  of  Viterbo,  and  of  St.  Agatha,  near 
Sessa,  the  hot  streams  and  springs  of  Tuscany,  the  fires  or  ^'hot 
springs''  of  Pietra,  Mala,  and  Barigazzo,  and  lastly  those  of  the 
^'Orto  deir  Inferno,"  the  Garden  of  Ilell.^ 

Before  the  year  79  a.d.  Vesuvius  appeared  to  be  an  extinct 
volcano;  population  and  culture  had  reached  its  siunmit,  when, 
suddenly  reviving,  it  buried  Ilerculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabia' 
imder  an  enormous  mass  of  ashes  and  dust.  In  the  year  472, 
according  to  Procopius,  such  was  the  violence  of  the  eruption,  that 
the  ashes  Avere  can-ied  by  the  winds  as  far  as  Constantinople.  In 
1794  one  of  these  streams  of  incandescent  lava,  which  are  some- 
times 8  miles  long,  from  300  to  1,200  feet  in  breadth,  and  from 
7// 24  to  30  feet  in  depth,  destroyed  the  beautiful  town  of  Ton-e 
(del  Greco.  Stones  were  hurled  to  the  distance  of  1,300  yards; 
vegetation  far  away  Avas  destroyed  by  mephitic  gases;  and  within 
a  radius  of  10  miles,  people  went  with  torches  at  mid-day. 

^  Tata  (Lett,  sul  Monte  Volture),  considers  this  extinct  crater  as  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  pre-bistoric  Italy. 

•'  Tlie  name  of  tbe  toTv-n  of  Khegium  (now  Reggio)  on  tbe  Strait,  sigiiiifies  «  rupture." 

^  Lakes  Avernus,  Lucrine,  Albano,  Nemi,  Gabii,  Regillo,  San  Guiliano,  Bracciano,  &c. 

Earthquakes  are  stiU  frequent  in  tbe  neigbbourbood  of  Belluna  and  Rassano. 

'  Witb  regai-d  to  tbe  "  Salse  "  of  tbe  neigbbourbood  of  Parma,  Ileggio  (di  Emilia),  Modena 

and  Bologna,  wbieb  are  also  called  volcanoes  of  mud,  we  must  not  confound  tbem  with  true 

volcanoes,  altbougb  tbey  possess  some  of  tbe  features  of  volcanic  eruptions.     In  tbe  Salse,  car- 

buretted  hydrogen,  the  inflammable  gas  of  the  marshes,  predominates. 
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Huiiiholdt  has  observed  that  the  frequency  of  the  eruptions 
v^aries  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  volcano.  Since  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  has  diminished,  its  eruptions,  though  less  violent,  have 
become  almost  annual.  Its  terrors  are  no  more,  its  curiosity  remains. 
Kich  travellers  come  from  all  parts,  and  the  IN'eapolitans,  who  have 
short  memories,  while  exhuming  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  say  of 
their  volcano,  "  It  is  the  mountain  which  vomits  gold.'' 

In  1G69,  the  inhabitants  of  C-atania  had  likewise  ceased  to  be- 
lieve in  the  old  tales  of  the  fury  of  Etna^  when  an  inmiense 
stream  of  lava  came  down  upon  their  town,  passed  through  the 
walls,  and  formed  in  the  sea  a  gigantic  mole  in  front  of  the  har- 
bour. Fortunately,  this  formidable  volcano,  whose  base  is  113 
miles  in  circumference,  from  whose  summit  there  is  a  view  of  750 
miles  in  extent,  and  which  has  grown,  by  excessive  piles  of  lava, 
to  the  height  of  10,870  feet,  has  very  rarely  any  eruptions. 
Stromboli,  on  the  contrary,  in  tlie  Lipari  Islands,  shows  from  afar 
by  night  its  diadem  of  fire,  by  day  a  dense  mantle  of  smoke. 

Enclosed  between  Etna,  Vesuvius  and  Stromboli,  as  in  a  triangle 
of  fire.  Southern  Italy  is  often  shaken  to  her  foundations.  During 
the  last  three  centm'ies  no  less  than  a  thousand  earthquakes  are 
recorded,  as  if  that  part  of  the  peninsula  were  lying  on  a  bed  of 
moving  lava.  That  of  1538^  cleft  the  soil  near  Pozzuoli,  and  there 
came  forth  from  it  Monte  Nuovo,  459  feet  high,  which  filled  up  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  now  only  marked  by  a  small  pond.  In  1783  the 
whole  of  Calabria  was  wrecked,  and  forty  thousand  people  perished. 
The  sea  its(*lf  shared  these  horrible  convulsions;  it  receded,  and  then 
returned  42  feet  above  its  level.  Sometimes  new  islands  appear ;  thus 
have  risen  one  after  another  the  Lipari  Islands.  In  1831  an  English 
man-of-war,  on  the  open  sea  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  felt  some 
violent  shocks,  and  it  was  thought  she  had  groTUided  :  it  was  a  new 
volcano  opening.  Some  days  after  an  island  appeared  about  230  feet 
high.  The  English  and  the  Neapolitans  were  already  disputing  its 
ownership,  when  the  sea  took  back  in  a  storm  the  volcanoes  gift.^ 

For  Southern  Italy,   the  danger  lies  in    subterranean   fires,   for 

'  Livy  speaks  (iv.  21)  of  numerous  earthquakes  in  Central  Italy  and  in  Rome  itself  in  434. 
The  overflowing  of  the  Albau  lake,  during  the  war  with  the  Veientines,  is  perhaps  due  to  an 
event  of  tliis  kind. 

^  In  these  same  parts  the  cable  from  Cagliari  to  Malta  was  twice  bmken  in  1858  near 
Maretimo  by  submarine  eruptions. 
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IS'orthern  and  ^Yestern  Italy  it  lies  in  water,  either  stagnant  and 
pestilential,  or  over-flowing  and  innndating  the  country  and  filling 
up  the  ports  with  sand.  From  Turin  to  Venice,  in  th(^  rich  i)lain 
watered  hy  tlie  Po,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  not  a 
single  hill  is  to  be  seen;  and  consequently  the  ton-ents,  which  rush 
down  from  the  belt  of  snoAvy  mountains,  expose  it  to  dreadfid 
ravages  by  their  inundations.'  These  toiTcnts  have,  indeed,  created 
the  whole  plain,  by  filling  up  with  alluvial  deposits  the  gulf  which 
the  Adriatic  Sea  had  formed  there,  and  whose  existence  is  proved 
by  the  remains  of  marine  animals  found  in  the  environs  of  Piacenza 
and  Milan,2  as   well  as  by  the  sea-fish  Avhich  still  liaunt  its  lakes. 

Springing  from  Mount  A^iso,  and  rapidly  swelled  by  the  watei-s 
which  nm  do^ni  from  the  slopes  of  the  Alpine  Giant,^  the  Po  is  the 
gi-eatest  river  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world. 
If  it  had  a  free  outlet  into  the  Adriatic,  it  would  open  to  navigation 
and  commerce  a  magnificent  temtoiy.  lUit  the  condition  of  all 
rivers,  flowing  into  seas,  which,  like  the  :\Iediterranean,  liave  no 
tides,  renders  them  unfit  for  sea  navigation.  The  Italian  torrents 
bring  to  the  Po  quantities  of  mud  and  sand,  which  raise  its  bed^ 
and  form  at  its  mouth  that  delta  before  which  the  sea  recedes 
each  year  about  220  feet. 

Adria,  which  preceded  Venice  in  the  command  of  the  Adriatic, 
is  at  the  present  day  more  than  19  miles  inland  ;  Spina,  another 
great  seaport  was,  in  the  time  of   Strabo,   30  stadia  from  the  coast, 


1  « 


.    .    Sic  aggerlbus  ruptis  «|iunn  spunieus  amnis, 
Exiit  oppositasque  evicif  giirgite  moles, 
Fertur  in  ana  fureiis     .    .     . 
Cum  stabiilis  armenta  tiilit.     (Vergil  ,En.,  ii.  496). 
-  Ramazzini  believed  al^*o  that   the  Avliole  country  of  Modeua  covers  a  subterranean  lake. 
This  would  explain  tlie  prodigy,  which  startled  tlie  whtde  Senate,  of  fish  which  came  forth  fronj 
the  earth  under  the  plough-share  of  the  IJoian  peasant.      Near  Xarbonne  there  had  also  been 
a  subterranean  lake,  where  tliey  used  to  fish  with  a  lance.     Cf.  Strabo  IV.  1.  f).     They  are 
found  in  many  places. 

^  The  height  of  Mount  Viso  is  1lV'>'>0  feet.  Tlie  tribiitaries  of  the  Po  :  on  the  riglit  bank, 
the  Tanaro,  the  Trebbia,  whose  banks  have  Wen  the  scene  of  great  battles;  the  Keno.  where 
was  the  Island  of  tlie  Triumvii-s  ;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Ticino,  the  Adda,  the  largest  tributan- 
of  the  Po,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Mincio. 

^  Napoleon  I.  thought  of  having  a  new  bed  dug  for  the  Po  ;  for  in  its  pi-esent  state  im- 
minent dangers  tineaten  the  country  wlneli  it  traverses  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where 
tlie  rising  of  its  bed  has  caused  a  rise  in  the  level  of  the  waters  which  overflow  the  sin-face  of 
the  countr}-.  (De  Prony,  Hechenhes  stir  le  Sy^thne  hydmulique  dt-  V Italic).  During  the  last 
two  centuries  only  M.  de  Prony  has  calculated  the  prolongation  of  the  <l»dta  b\  'im  f.M-t  a  vear. 


which  in  former  times  it  used  to  touch  ;^  and  Ravenna,  the  station 

of  the  Imperial  fleet, 
is  now  surroimded  by 
woods  and  marshes. 
Venice,  also,  has  too 
long  suffered  the  chan- 
nels of  its  lagoons  to 
be  stopped  up  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Brenta. 
The  port  of  Lido,  from 
w^liich  the  fleet  which 
carried  forty  thousand 
crusaders  went  forth,  is 
now  only  navigable  for 
small  boats,  and  that 
of  Albiola  is  called 
the  '  Porto  secco  (dry 
port).' 

The  north-east  ex- 
tremity of  Italy  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  semicircle 
of  mountains,  which 
send  forth  to  the  Adri- 
atic several  streams, 
whose  ravine-beds  afford 
an  easy  defence  against 
anv  invasion  from  the 
Julian  Alps.  Of  all 
these  obstacles  the  last 
and  most  formidable  is 
tlu^  Adige,  a  broad  and 
mijirhtv  river  at  its  verv 
departure  from  the 
mountains. 
As  of  Adria.=*  .  In    peninsular     Italy 

'  Strab.  V.  1,7.     It  had  a  treasure  house  at  Delphi;  and  is  conjectured  to  be  the  pre- 
sent village  of  Spina. 

'"■  AVe  cannot  say  whether  this  medal,  one  of  the  beautiful  bronzes  of  the  French  national 
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the    Apennines   are   too  near   botli    seas  to  send  them    great    rivers. 

However,  the  Anio  is  75 
miles  long,  and  the  Tiber 
190  miles.  Bnt  this  king 
of  ancient  rivers  is  sad  to 
look  at ;  its  waters,  con- 
stantly filled  with  reddish 
mud,  cannot  be  used  for 
drinking  or  bathing,  and  in 
order  to  siipplj-  the  deficiency, 
numerous  aqueducts  brought 
into  Rome  the  water  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 
Hence  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  Roman  architecture : 
triumphal  arches  and  mili- 
tarv  roads  for  the  lesrions; 
amphitheatres  and  aqueducts 
for  the  to^^^ls.  Moreover, 
all  the  water  courses  of  the 
Apennines  have  the  capricious 


collection,  and  which  bears  the  head  of 
a  beaixled  Bacchus,  belongs  to  Adria 
on  the  boi*ders  of  the  Po,  or  to  tliat  ot 
Picenum.  The  character  of  the  three 
letters  on  this  piece  hat  (for  Iladria), 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
third  century  before  our  era.  The  *  as  * 
denoted  with  the  Romans  the  monetarj- 
unit.  It  ought  exactly  to  weigh  a 
Roman  pound,  that  is  exactly  twelve 
ounces,  or  288  scruples,  whence  the 
name  "as  libralis."  The  real  weight, 
however,  on  the  average,  is  not  more 
than  ten  ounces.  The  Romans  have, 
without  doubt,  kept  to  this  usage 
because  ten  ounces  of  bronze  were  worth 
in  Italy  a  scruple  of  silver  or  ^i^  of  a 
silver  pound.  Mommsen's  Hut.  of 
Roman  Coinafje. 

*  The  Adige,  l^oO  miles  in  length, 
the  Bacchiglione  02,  the  Brenta  112, 
the  Piave  121),  the  Tagliamento  33,  the 
Isonzo  56. 
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character  of  torrents:'  wide  and  rapid  iu  spring-tune,  they  dry  up 
in  sunnuer,  and  are  at  aU  times  ahnost  useless  for  navigation.      Bu 
how  beautiful   and  picturesque   is   the   scenery  along   the   banks  o 
their  streams,  and   in  the  vaUeys  where   their   tnbutanes   descend . 
The    waterfalls    of    Tivoli,   the    most    charming   of    sights,    make    a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  wild  grandeui-  of   the  Roman  eanipagna; 
"nd  near  Terni,  at  the  Cascade  delle  Marmore,  the  Yelino  falls  into 
Ihe    Nera    from    a   vertical    height   of    540    feet,    then    rushes    in 
cataracts  over  the  huge  bouldei-s  which  it  has  brought  down  from 

the  mountain.  o    o.    v     i     i 

\U   the   lakes   of    Tipper   Italy  are,  like  those  of    Switzerland, 

hollow  valleys  (Lake  Maggiore,   39   square  miles ;    Como,   3o ;    Iseo, 

14  •    Garda     34)   where    the     streams    from    the    mountains    have 

accumulated   till   thev  have   found   in   the  belt   of    rocks   and   land 

the  depression  whence  they  have  made  theii-  escape  and  given  rise 

to   rivers.      Those   of    the    peninsula,    on    the    contrary,    hUmg    up 

ancient   craters   or   mountain    basins,    have   no   natui-al    outlets,    and 

often   threaten,    after   long   rains   or   the   melting   of    the    snow,   to 

inundate   the   surrounding   country:    such  were    the   ovei-flowmg   of 

Lake  Albauo,  the  signal  of  the  doAvnfall  of  Veii,  and  those  of  Lake 

Fueino,  which  at  times  rose  54  feet,  and  has  lately  been   drained. 

There  are  others,  as  Lake  Bolsena,  a  kind  of  inland  sea,  25  miles 

roimd,  and   the   famous  Trasimene   lake,  resulting    from    an   earth- 

quake.»    The  rains  have  filled  up  these  natui-al  cavities,  and  as  the 

neighbouring  mountains  are  low  they   supply  just   sufficient  water 

to  compensate  the  loss  produced  by  evaporation.      There  hardly  issue 

from     them     even    insignificant    rivei-s.      Lake    Trasimene,    at    its 

>  Often  and  often  in  tl>e  middle  ages,  Florence,  .vbich,  by  the  way,  was  built  on  a  dri«i  up 
marsb,  was  ..ear  being  carried  away  by  the  Arno.  In  165.i,  K.venna  was  flooded  1^-  the  Ronco 
and  the  Montone  :  and  in  the  last  century  Bologna  and  Ferrara  have  many  t.mes  beetr  on  he 
point  of  coming  to  blows,  as  the  Provetifak  and  Avignonnais  did,  on  the  subject  of  the  Durance, 
to  decide  the  spot  •, -here  the  Reno  should  join  it.  Thanks  to  the  numerous  cavities  where 
during  the  winter  the  water  of  its  sources  stores  itself,  the  Tiber  does  not  smk  much  at  its 

summer  level.  ,      ,r  ^i      i        j         ^c 

^  Other  >vater-cour8es  of  peninsular  Italy  :  at  the  West,  the  Magra,  the  boundary  of 
Tuscany  and  Liguria,  30  miles  in  length;  the  Chiana,  the  Nera.  and  the  Teverone  (Amo), 
tributaries  of  the  Tiber;  the  Garigliano  (Liris),  70 miles ;  the  Yolturno,  83;  the  bele;  the  Lao: 
at  the  East,  the  Pisatello  (Rubico)  ;  the  Metauro;  the  Esino;  the  Tronto,  56  miles;  the  Pescara 
(Aternus),  83  ;  the  Sangro,  83  ;  the  Biferno,  58;  the  Fortore,  81  ;  and  the  Ofanto,  114. 

»  There  is  some  doubt  on  this  point,  for  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which  some  travellers 
(Dennis,  Etmna  i.,  p.  514)  and  some  learned  men  (Delesse,  iieme  de  geol.  18.  /)  regard  as  a 
crater. 
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greatest   depth,   does   not  reach   30  feet,  and  it  will  soon  ha  e  the 
fate  of  Lake  Fucino. 
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The  present  condition  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Stagnant  waters  cover  a  part  of  the  coast  to  the  "West  and  to 
the  South :  it  is  the  realm  of  fever.  The  younger  Pliny  speaks  of 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  coasts  of  Etruria,  where  the  Mareninia, 
which  the  Etruscans  had  once  drained,  was  re-appearing.  In  Latium 
the  sea  formerlv  reached  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Sit^tia  and 
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rrivernum,  about  9  miles  in  from  the  present  coast-  from  the 
tin,e  of  Straho,  the  whole  coast  from  Ardea  to  Antium  was  marshy 
and  unhealthv;  at  Antium  the  Pontine  marshes  commenced.  Cam- 
,,,,,  ,ad  the  n.arshes  of  Minturn.  and  of  Lmternum  Father 
Z^^  the  Greeks  of  Buxentum,  of  Elea,  of  Sybans,  and  of  Meta- 
pontum  had  to  dig  thousands  of  canals  to  dram  the  soil  before 
putting  in  the  plough.  Apu- 
lia, as  far  as  Mount  Yultur, 
had  been   a   vast  lagoon,   as 

well   as   the  country  around      mWSmmm^mm^^ 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  fully 
101)  miles  south  of  its  modern 
mouth.-     Lombardy  also  Avas, 
for  a  long  time,  an  immense 


mmni 


Coin  of  Buxentum. 


marsh,  and  to  the  Etruscans  are  attributed   the   first   embankments 

of    the   Po.      The   banks   of    the  Trebia,    the  territories   of   Parma, 

of   ^lodena,  and  of   Bologna,    had  not   been   chained   till  the   works 

of   .Emilius  Scaurus,    who,    during  his  censorship   (109    B.C.),   made 

navigable  canals  between  Parma  and  Placentia.^     There   is   nothing 

so    charming    and    so    treacherous   as 

those   plains     of    the     'Mal'aria;'    a 

clear  sky,  fertile  land,  where  an  ocean 

of  verdure  waves  imder  the  sea-breeze ; 

all  around  there   is  calm  and  silence ;  ^  .     ,  ^,  ,       ,4 

^  ,  .  ,  Com  of  Metapoutum.* 

an  atmosphere  mild  and  warm,  whicH 

seems  to  bring  life  but  carries  death.     "  In  the  Maremma,"  says  an 

Italian  proverb,  '^  one  grows  rich  in  a  year,  but  dies  in  sLx  months." 

« ....     La  Maremma, 
Dilettevole  molto  e  poco  sana."^ 

How   many   peoples,    once   flourishing    and    powerful,    are    sleeping 
here    their    last    sleep!     Cities    also    can    Aii^—Oppida    posse    mon, 

'  De  Prony,  Descr.  Hydrog.  et  Hist,  des  Marais  Pontins,  pp.  73  and  176. 

2  IMiny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  20.     Cuvier,  Disc,  sur  les  Revolutions  du  Globe,  p.  216. 

»  In  187  B.C.  the  Consul  ^]mihis  Lepidus  continued  the  Flaminiau  Road  from  Kimini  to 
Bologna,  and  to  Placentia,  and  from  thence  to  Aquileia,  kyKVKKoviitvoQ  ra  'ikt]  (Stiabo  V.  i.  11. 
In  the  year  160  B.C.  the  Consul  Cethegus  received  as  his  province  the  duty  of  drammg  the 
Pontine  Marshes  (Li\T,  i-pitome,  xlvi). 

*  On  the  obverse)  this  medal  bears  the  head  of  the  hero,  Leucippos,  the  founder  of  the 
city  ;  on  the  reverse,  an  ear  of  corn  with  a  bird  on  the  leaf. 

'  *  Very  delightful  and  very  unwholesome.' 
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said   tlio  poet    Eutilius,    avIhmi    ooiit(Mni)lating,    fiftoeii    eonturios    apjo, 
the  cruinl)ling  ruins  of  a  groat  town  of  Etruria. 

To  restrain  and  direct  their  streams  was  then,  for  the  Italians, 
not  only  a  means,  as  with  other  people,  of  gaining  lands  for  agri- 
culture, but  a  question  of  life  and  death.  These  lakes  at  the 
summit  of  moTintains,  these  rivers  ovei-flowing  their  hanks  every 
spring,  or  changing  their  beds,  these  marshes,  which  under  an 
Italian  sun  so  quickly  breed  the  plague,  compelled  them  to  constant 
efforts.  AVhenever  they  stopped,  all  that  they  had  concpiered  with 
so  much  trouble  reverted  to  its  pristine  state.^  To-day  Baite,  the 
delightful  retreat  of  the  Eoman  nobles;  Ptrstum,  with  its  fields 
of  roses  so  much  beloved  by  Yergil — tej)f\Ii  romria  Pwsti ;  rich 
Capua,  Cumoe,  which  was  once  the  most  important  city  of  Italy, 
Sybaris,  which  was  the  most  voluptuous,  are  in  the  midst  of  stag- 
nant and  fetid  waters,  in  a  fever-breeding  plain,  ^  where  the 
decaying?  soil  consumes  more  men  than  it  can  feed.'  Pestilential 
miasma,  solitude,  and  silence  have  also  conquered  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  once  covered  with  so  many  toA^ns ;  leprosy 
and  elephantiasis  in  Apulia  and  Calabria  exhibit  the  hideous 
diseases  of  the  inter-tropical  regions,  traversed  by  ^*  untamed 
waters."  In  Tuscany,  120  miles  of  coast  line,  in  Latium,  82  square 
miles  of  land,  have  been  abandoned  to  poisonous  influences.  Here 
the  ^^Tath  of  man  has  aided  that  of  nature.  Rome  had  ruined 
Etruria  and  exterminated  the  Yolscians ;  but  water  invaded  the 
depopulated  country;  the  malaria,  extending  gradually  from  Pisa 
to  TeiTacina,  reached  Eome  herself;  and  the  eternal  city  expiates 
now,  in  the  midst  of  her  Avastes  and  her  unhealthy  climate,  the 
merciless  war  waged  by  her  legions.*  At  the  point  where  but 
latelv  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany  and  that  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  join  the  saddest  of  solitudes  meets  the  eye;  not  a  hut 
nor  a  tree  to  be  seen,  but  huge  fields  of  asphodel,  the  flower  of  the 
tomb.  One  day,  about  fifty  years  ago,  a  vault,  hidden  under  the 
grass,  gave  way  under  the  heavy  tread  of  an  ox;  it  was  a  funeral 
chamber.     Excavations  were  prosecuted.     In  a  little  time  2000  vases 


^  Muratori  (P^er.  Ital  Seripf.  ii.  601,  and  Anf.Ifnl  dho.  21)  has  shown  how  quickly 
the  drained  lands  became  marshy  again  asi.soon  as  cultivation  is  suspended. 

^  Cicero,  de  Be/),  ii.  G.,  said  of  Home:  "Locum  ....  in  regione  pestilenti  salubrem,"  and 
Livy,  V.  54,  "  saluberrimos  colles." 


and  other  objects  of  art  were  discovered,'   and  Etruscan  civilization 
was  reclaimed  from  oblivion. 

The  name  of  the  rich  city  which  had  buried  so  many  marvel, 
in  its  tombs  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Eoman  hlstonans^ 
,,,  ,„n,t  have  remained  unknown  but  for  an  --f -^  -^-h 
.aentioned  its  defeat  and  the  triumph  of  its  conqueror.-  The  Vul- 
cientes  had  fought  the  last  battle  for  Etruscan  liberty.  How  heavy 
were  the  hands  of  Rome  and  of  Time,  and  how  many  flourishmg 
cities  they  have  destroved  !  But  again,  how  many  wonders  does 
the  Italian  soil  reserve  for  the  futui-e,  when  the  malaria  is  expelled, 
and  the  toAvns  it  has  slain  shall  deliver  up  their  secrets.^' 

Bordering  on  the  great  Alps,  and  reaching  to  Africa,  Italy 
has  every  climate,  and  can  have  all  kinds  of  culture.  In  this 
double  respect  she  is  divided  into  four  regions :  the  valley  of  the 
Po  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  turned  towards  the  Tuscan  Sea, 
the'    plains    of    the    Peninsula,    and    the   two    points    in    which    it 

terminates.*  . 

Calabria,    Apulia,    and   part   of  the   coast   of   the  Abruzzi  have 
almost   the   sky    and    the    productions    of    Africa:    a   climate    clear 

.  M  Noel  des  Vergers  has  narrated  with  eloquence  the  emotion  he  felt,  when,  in  a.,  ex- 

cavatio!  'that  he  made  in  the  same  nee^polis  of  Vulei:  "At  the  last  blow  of  the  p,ek.  the 

,"^w.-^h  formed  the  entrance  to  the  crypt,  gave  way,  and  the  hght  of  the  torches  tlhnnmed 

lu^L  where  nothing  had  for  more  than  twet.ty  cemuries  disturbed  darkness   and   s.lence^ 

ancle. t  Etruria  arose  to  our  view  in  the  days  of  her  splendour.  On  he.r  fun  ral 
coues,  warriors,  covered  with  their  armour,  seemed  to  he  resting  af.er  the^bat, les  they  had 
foughlwith  the  Romans,  or  with  our  ancestors,  the  Gauls-forms,  dresses,  stuffs  and  colours  were 
S  forafewmi,m.es,.he„all  vanislted  as  the  outer  air  penetrated  n..o  the  cr.^  where 
ou  m.kering  torches  threatened  at  tirst  to  be  extinguished.  It  was  a  calling  up  of  the  past, 
which  lasted  not  even  the  brief  moment  of  a  dream,  and  passed  away,  as  .t  were,  to  pmnsh  us  for 
our  rash  curiosity,  ^^  ^  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^j  j,,^  ^^^^ 

Found  Iving  with  his  arms  and  ornaments, 

Which,  at  a  touch  of  air,  a  breath  of  heaven. 

Slipped  into  ashes,  was  found  no  more.'  Tennyson.'] 

While  these  frail  remains  crumbled  into  dust  in  contact  with  the  air  the  atmosphere  became 

clearer      We  then  saw  ourselves  surrounded  by  another  population  due  to  the  artists  of  Etruria. 

Mural  paintings  adorned  the  crypt  all  round,  and  seemed  to  come  to  hfe  with  the  flash  of  our 

'"''^'"'iw.  Capit,  ad.  ann.  473.     Triumph  of  T.  Coruncanius  in  280  for  his  victories  over  the 

Vulcientes  and  yolsinienses.  ,         .  ^    ,  « 

•         "t,,^  ,„,eal.hv  countries,  where  a  thick  vegetation  covers  the  rums,  protect  so  we^^ 

agaitust  curiositv  even  the  monuments  which  are  there,  that   a  century  ago  the  temples  of 

Ptestum  were  nit  known,  and  also  a  few  years  ago,  the  curious  necropolis  of  Castel  d  Asso, 

of  Xorchia  and  of  Soana.  «^i^oi. 

*  In  anticiuity  Italy  abounded  more  in  woods  and  marshes,  and  the  winter  was  colder. 
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and  dry,  but  scorching ;  the  pahn-trco,  which,  at  Rcggio,  some 
times  ripens  its  fruit,  the  aloes,  the  medhir,  the  orange  and  the 
lemon ;  on  the  coast  the  olives,  which  ai'e  the  source,  as  formerly, 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  further  up,  for  2000  feet,  forests 
of  chestnut  trees  covering  a  part  of  the  Sila.  But  from  Pisa  to 
the  middle  of  Campania,  between  the  sea  and  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  malaria  reigns ;  the  soil  is  abandoned  to  herdsmen,  and 
although  very  fertile,  waits  for  the  laboiu-  of  man  to  produce 
its  old  return.  Already,  in  Tuscany,  tenant-farming  is  driving 
back  the  Maremma,  and  the  land  is  peopled  again  whci^ner  it  is 
drained. 

Above  these  plains,  on  the  first  slopes  of  the  Apennines, 
from  Provence  to  Calabria,  there  extends  the  district  of  the  olive, 
the    mulberry   tree,    the    arbutus,    the   myrtle,    the   laurel,    and   the 

vine.  This  latter  gi'ows  so  freely  that 
it  may  be  seen  reaching  the  top  of 
the  poplars  which  support  it ;  and,  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
used  to  be  shown  at  Populonia  carved 
in  a  vine  triuik.  Further  up,  on  the 
mountain,  come  chestnut  trees,  oaks, 
and  elms ;  then  fir  trees  and  larch.  The  summer  snow  and  the 
freezing  Avind  remind  one  of  Switzerland  but  for  the  flood  of 
dazzling  light  from  the  Italian  sky. 

But  it  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when  coming  down  from  the 
Alps,  that  the  traveller  receives  his  first  and  most  pleasant  im- 
pressions. From  Turin,  as  far  as  Milan,  he  keeps  in  view  the  line 
of  the  glaciers,  which  the  setting  sim  colours  with  brilliant  tints 
of  rose  and  purple,  and  makes  them  glitter  like  a  magnificent  con- 
flagration spreading  along  the  sides  and  on  the  simimits  of  the 
mountains.  In  spite  of  the  vicinity  of  the  perjietual  snow  the  cold 
does  not  descend  far  on  this  rapid  slope ;  and  when  the  sun  bursts 
forth  in  the  immense  amphitheatre  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  its  rays, 

[This  is  proved,  for  historical  times,  not  only  hy  allusions  like  Horace's  "Vides  ut  altastet 
nive  candidum  Soracte/'  &c. ;  but  by  the  researches  of  Hehn,  in  his  well-known  work  on  tlie 
spread  of  domestic  animals  and  plants  in  antiquity. — Ed.'] 

^  On  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Minerva  with  helmet ;  on  the  reverse,  a  crescent  and  a  star 
with  the  woi*ds  pvplv,  written  from  right  to  left  in  Etruscan  characters.  Puplu  was  the 
commencement  of  the  name  Populonia. 


->/ 


Coin  of  Populonia.' 


aiTcsted  and  reflected  by  the  wall  of  the  Alps,  raise  the  temperature, 
and  scorching  heat  succeeds  suddenly  the  cold  aii-  of  the  lofty  sum- 
mits. But  the  number  of  the  streams,  the  rapidity  of  their  courses, 
the  direction  of  the  valley,  which  opens  on  the  Adriatic  and  receives 
all  its  breezes,  cool  the  atmosphere,  and  give  Lombardy  a  most  de- 
lightful climate.  The  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil,  enriched 
by  the  deposits  of  so  many  rivers,  causes  everywhere  a  very  rich 
vegetation.  In  one  night,  it  is  said,  grass  which  has  been  cut 
shoots   up  afresh,'  and   the  land,  which  no  culture  exhausts,  never 

lies  fallow. 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  Italy — a  land  of  continual 
conti-asts  :  plains  and  uiountains,  snow  and  scorching  heat,  dry 
and  raging  torrents,  limi)id  lakes  formed  in  ancient  craters,  and 
pestilential  marshes  concealing  beneath  the  herbage  once  populous 
cities.  At  every  step  a  contrast:  the  vegetation  of  Africa  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines;  on  their  sammits  the  vegetation  of  the 
north.  Here,  under  the  clearest  sky,  the  malaria,  bringing  death 
in  one  night  to  the  sleeping  traveller;  there,  lands  of  inex- 
haustible fertility,'  and  above,  the  volcano  with  its  threatening 
lava.  Elsewhere,  in  the  space  of  a  few  leagues,  sixty-nine  craters 
and  thi-ee  entombed  towns.  At  the  north,  rivers  which  inundate 
the  lands  and  repel  the  sea;  at  the  south,  earthquakes  opening 
unfathomable  depths  or  overthrowing  mountains.  Every  climate, 
every  property  of  the  soil  combined — in  short,  a  reduced  pictui-e 
of  the  ancient  world,'  yet  with  its  natural  peculiarities  strongly 
marked. 

"  Et  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus 
Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet."     (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.  201.  ) 
Varro  {de  Re  rmt.  i.  7)  said  more  prosaically,  "  In  the  plain  of  Rosea  let  fall  a  stake,  to-morrow 
it  is  liidden  in  tlie  grass." 

=»  In  Etruria  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Italy  the  land  produced  15-fold,  and  elsewhere 
10-fold  (Varro.  de  Re  riu<t.  i.  44).  The  fertility  of  the  ground  of  Sybaris,  like  that  of 
Campania,  was  proverbial :  it  used  to  be  said  tliat  it  returned  lOO-fold  [and  even  now  the 
traveller  is  delighted  with  the  sudden  display  of  rich  pasture  in  the  valley  of  the  Crati,  and 
with  the  splendid  lierds  of  cattle  roaming  through  its  meadows  and  forests.  Nowhere  in 
Southern  Italy  is  there  such  verdure. — Ed.] 

"'  This  can  be  maintained  witliout  anv  svstematic  survev.  lias  not  Italy  the  sun  of  Africa  ; 
the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Greece  and  Spain ;  the  thick  forests,  the  plains,  the  marshes 
of  Gaul ;  indented  coasts  and  harbours  like  Asia  Minor  ;  and  even  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  that 
of  the  Po  ;  both  are  the  product  of  these  rivers,  with  their  delta,  their  lagoons,  and  their  great 
maritime  cities,  Adria  or  Venice,  Alexandria  or  Damietta,  according  to  the  age  ?  "  The 
Veueti,"  says  Strabo  (V.  i.  5,  "  had  constructed  in  their  lagoons,  canals  and  dikes,  like  those  of 
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In  the  midst  of  this  nature,  ciipricious  and  tickle,  but  every- 
where energetic  for  good  as  for  evil,  there  appear  peoples  whose 
diversity  of  origin  will  he  stated  in  the  following  pages  ;  but  we 
know,  already,  by  the  study  of  the  Italian  soil,  that  the  popu- 
lation, placed  in  conditions  of  territory  and  climate  varying  with 
each  canton,  will  not  be  moulded  by  any  one  of  those  physical 
influences  whose  action,  always  the  same,  produced  civilizations 
uniform  and  impervious  to  external  influences. 

In  this  general  description  of  Italy  we  have  only  glanced  in 
passing  at  the  hills  of  Eome,  Avhich,  notwithstanding  their  mod(\st 
size,  surpass  in  renown  the  proudest  sunnnits  of  the  world.  They 
deserve  careful  study.  The  earth  is  a  great  book  wlu^rein  science 
studies  revolutions,  beside  which  those  of  man  are  but  child's- 
play.  AVhen  the  geologist  examines  the  soil  of  T^>me  and  its 
envinms  he  finds  it  formed,  like  the  rest  of  the  i)eninsula,  from  the 
two-fold  action  of  volcanoes  and  water.  Eemains  have  tlu^re  been 
found  of  the  elephant,  the  mastodon,  the  rhinoceros,  and  tlie  hippo- 
potamus, proving  that  at  a  certain  period  of  geological  time,  Latinm 
formed  a  part  of  a  vast  continent  with  an  African  tc^nperature,  and 
one  in  which  great  rivers  ran  through  vast  plains.  At  anotluu* 
epoch,  when  the  glaciers  descended  so  far  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po  that  their  moraines  were  not  far  from  the  Adriatic,  the  Tuscan 
Sea  covered  the  Eoman  plain.  It  fornunl  in  it  a  semi-circular  gulf, 
of  Avhich  Soracte  and  the  promontory  of  Circei  were  the  lunullands.' 

At  the  bottom  of  this  primordial  sea,  volcanoes  burst  fortli, 
and  their  liquid  lava  was  deposited  by  the  water  in  horizontal  l)cds, 
which,  at  the  present  day,  from  Eome  as  far  as  Eadicofani,  are 
found  mingled  with  organic  remains.  When  this  lava  has  become 
solidified  by  time  and  the  action  of  water,  it  becomes  the 
peperino,  the  close-gi-ained  tufo  of  which  Eome,  both  under  the 
Kings   and   the   Iiepublic,    was   built.     When  the  lava  remains  in  a 

Ijower  Eofypt.''  In  anotlier  passap-e  Ravenna  recalls  to  him  Alexandria.  See  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  the  (>tli  l)ook.  thp  different  causes  lie  assions  for  the  superiority  of  Italy.  It  has 
even  been  established  that  all  the  ^eolotrical  formations  are  represented  in  Italy,  aiid  althonjjh 
raininpr  operations  are  not  well  prosecuted  tliey  orive  rise  to  an  annual  exportation  of  G(MJ,(XXJ 
tons  of  the  value  of  100  millions  (of  francs). 

^  It  is  considered  that  the  C'ampapna  di  Koma  from  C'ivita  Vecchia  to  Terracina  is  i)l 
miles  in  lenprth.  and  that  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mountains  its  brea<lth  is  more  than 
27  miles.  As  far  inland  as  Kome.  the  mountains  are  in  some  parts  distant  only  from  .*}  to  5 
miles.     The  Anio  falls  into  the  Tiber  at  less  than  three  miles  distance  from  Rome. 


cn-anuloiis  state  it  pn.ilueos  tho  poz.olana,  from  which  was  made 
rtie  tenacious  eemeut  of  the  Komau  walls.  Of  this  po,,olana 
the   Seveu   UiUs,  ou  the  left  bank,   are  formed.     The  Capitol  aloue 
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Extinct  Volcanoes  about  Alba. 


is  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  porous  tujo  ;  a  more  solid  substance 
seemed  needed  for  the  hill  which  was  destined  to  be  the  throne 
of   th(^  world. ^ 

When  the  formidable^  volcanoes  of  the  Alban  Hills  had  lifted 

'  Ampere  I'lIUtoire  Roinaiue  a  Home  (vol.  i.  p.  H). 
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Latium  al)ovo  the  soa,  the  lava,  which  came  from  their  craters, 
spread  over  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  one  of  i]w  hot 
streams  descended  across  the  new  phiin  as  far  as  Capo  di  Bove.* 
From  this  lava,  when  consolidated,  Eome  procured  the  flagstones 
with  which  she  paved  tlie  Appian  Eoad,  and  which  remain 
to   this   day. 

The  Eoman  campagna,  formed  in  thi^  midst  of  waters,  whose 
gentle  imdulations  or  level  surface  it  reproduces  in  turn,  changed 
afterwards  by  the  volcanoes  of  the  Alban  Hills,  is  furrowed  by 
little    hills    and    low    ground,     ^a    humpy    soil,'     said    Montaigne, 


Cattle  of  the  Roman  CampagTia. 

whose    cavities    are    filled    with    fresh    water.       Once    they    were 
limpid    lakes,    now    they    are    unhealthy     pools'-  ;    and    a   learned 

*  Brocchi,  "Dello  stato  fisico  del  suolo  di  Roma."  Capo  di  Bove  is  the  part  of  the 
Appian  Road,  where  is  the  tomb  of  Cfecilia  Metella,  the  frieze  of  wliich  bears  heads  of  oxen, 
in  remembrance  of  the  sacrifices  made  before  the  tomb. 

*  The  season  of  [Malaria]  fever  [typhoid,  noAv  so  common,  is  apparently  a  new  scourge  to 
the  city,  arising  from  modei'n  canses — Ed.]  extends  from  June  to  October.  Horace  especially 
dreaded  the  autumn  (Od.  11.  xiv.  15;  Saf.  II.  vi.  10;  see  also  Up.  I.  vii.  5).  M.  Colin,  the 
chief  physician  of  the  French  army,  attributes  the  malaria  in  the  Campapna  di  Roma  less  to  the 
effluvia  of  the  marshes,  since  the  Pontine  marshes  do  not  reacli  so  far,  than  to  the  exhalations 
from  a  soil,  very  fertile,  and  untilled,  under  a  sky  of  fiery  heat  during  the  day  time,  from  July 
to  October,  and  comparatively  very  moist  and  cold  during  the  night.  {Traite  des  fievrea 
intermittentes,  1^70.] 
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man,  Brocchi,  attributes  to  the  influence  of  the  aria  cattiva^ 
the  gloomy,  violent,  and  irritable  temper  of  those  who  carry  in 
their  veins  the  germs  of  the  fever  of  the  Maremma.  This  has 
been  noticed  by  all  travellers;  while,  under  a  beautiful  sky,  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  bright  sea  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  the  people 
are  merry,  playful,  and  noisy,  the  people  of  Eome,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  their  majestic  and  stern  country,  are 
gloomy,  silent,  and  prompt  with  the  knife.  We  shall  find  this 
harshness  of  character  running  through  the  whole  history  of 
Eome,  for  though  man  may  call  himself  intelligent  and  free, 
the  surrounding  influences  of  nature  impress  their  mark  upon 
him,    and   for   iha   majority   this   mark   is   indelible. 

We  might  assert  the  same  influences  for  all  animals  alike; 
for  the  buffaloes  and  great  oxen  with  formidable  horns,  which 
wander  about  the  country  of  Eoman  campagna  are  as  savage 
as  the  herdsmen  who  drive  them,  and  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
stranger   to   venture   near  them. 

While  the  volcano  was  furnishing  Eome  with  indestructible 
paving  for  her  military  roads,  the  waterfalls  of  Tivoli,  larger 
'then  tlian  they  are  now,  and  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
lakes,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  or  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
formed  the  fravertino,  a  light  and  whitish  limestone,  which 
hardens  in  the  air  and  takes  warm  and  orange-coloured  tints. 
With  this  stone  Eome  built  all  her  temples,  the  Coliseum,  and 
other   monuments   of   the    Empire. 

The  architecture  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  materials  which 
it  has  at  hand.  The  bricks  give  London  its  dulness,  Avhile  Paris 
owes  its  elegance  to  the  French  limestone,  so  easy  to  handle. 
Marble  made  Athens  sparkling  with  beauty.  Eome  was  severe 
with  her  greyish  peperino,  massive  with  her  travertino  cut  in 
large  blocks,  until  the  time  came  when  she  was  able,  with  the 
costly  marbles  unloaded  at  Ostia,  to  indulge  in  all  the  splen- 
dours of  architecture;  ^^so  that  her  very  ruins  are  glorious,  and 
still  does  she  retain,  in  her  tomb,  the  marks  and  image  of 
her   Empire"   (Montaigne). 

The  Tiber  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
for  it  received  then  all  the  Chiana,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Arno, 
and  carried  to   the   sea,    with   the  streams  of  the   Sabine  temtory, 
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those  of  a  great  part  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines.  A  large  and 
deep  lake  once  covered  the  site  of  Rome,  and  on  the  Pincian, 
Esquiline,  Aventine,  and  Capitoline  Hills,  Huvial  shells  are  found, 
130  to  IGO  feet  above  the  present  Tiber. 

The    river,    barred    probably    by    the    hills    of    Decimo,    had 
accumulated   its   waters    behind   that    obstacle,    which    at   length    it 

succeeded  in  sweeping  away. 

Man  ai)peared  early  on  this  soil.  In 
the  post-tertiary  strata  of  the  basin  of  "Rome 
his  remains  are  found,  and  some  cut  or 
polished  flints  along  with  the  bones  of  the 
cervus  elephas^  of  the  reindeer,  and  of  the 
hos  pnmi(jenius^  Implements  of  stone  were 
followed,  as  everywhere,  by  imi)lements  of 
bronze.  Man,  then  armed,  was  able  to  con- 
tend against  the  fauna^  and  afterwards  against 
nature  herself.  But  many  centuries  passed 
before  his  efforts  produced  any  useful  effects. 
In  the  first  days  of  Rome,  the  Forum, 
the  Campus  Martins,  the  Velabrum,  the 
valley  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Palatine  hills  (Vallis  Murcia), 
which  ultimately  the  Circus  Maximus  filled  up  entirely,  in  short  all 
the  low-lying  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Hills  were  marsh 
lands,  where  the  river  often  returned,  and  Avhere  it  still  returns. 
It  is  from  a  slough  that  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world  was 
destined  to  rise. 

For  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine 
were  secure  refuges ;  but  in  order  to  live  and  spread,  she  must 
descend  from  the  hills  and  overcome  the  wandering  or  stagnant 
waters  over  which  already  the  malaria  began  to  hover.  Fever 
had  early  an  altar  on  the  Palatine,  Avhere  they  attempted,  by 
prayer    and    sacrifices,    to    charm    away   its   fatal    infiut'nce."^      But 

^  Bull,  de  VInst.  arch.,  1867,  p.  4,  and  tlie  Atlax,  vol.  viii.  p.  38.  M.  Capellini  lelieves 
he  lias  found  quite  recently  (1870)  in  Tuscany,  traces  of  Plit)cene  man. 

^  Atlas  de  VImt.  archeol.  vol.  viii.  p.  36. 

^  For  the  Latins  tlie  Fever  was  the  God  Februus,  to  wliom  was  consecrated  tlie  month  of 
February,  during  which  purificatory  sacrifices  were  offered,  hence  the  \erh /el* marc,  to  purify. 
[Yet  surely  it  seems  strange  that  so  healthy  a  month  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  It 
may  be  connected  with  ceremonies  at  the  end  of  the  old  year,  when  the  1st  of  Maich  was  New 
Year's  l)av. — Ed.^ 
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though  superstitious  the  people  were  also  energetic.  What  they 
asked  from  the  gods  they  were  ready  to  demand  from  their  toil; 
and  this  struggle  against  Nature*  prepared  the  way  for  the  struggle 
against    men.     In   this    work   of    improving   the    Roman    soil    they 


Articles  in  terra-cotta  found  in  the  environs  of  Rome.^ 

were  helped  by  the  Etruscans,  who  knew  how  to  drain  marshy 
plains  and  to  build  imperishable  monuments  for  the  leading  away 
of  subterranean  waters.  The  entrance  of  Etruscan  art  into  Eome 
was  a  geographical  necessity,  as  also  was  the  laborious  and  rough 
life  of  th(^  first  Romans.  With  art  many  also  of  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  Etruria  migrated  to  Rome. 

*  Atlas  de  rinst.  archeol. j  vol.  viii.  p.  37. 
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THE   ANCIENT   POPULATION   OF   ITALY PELASGIANS   AND    UMBRIANS. 

ITALY  has  not,  like  France,  England,  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
preserved  numerous  traces  of  a  race  anterior  tg  the  epoch  in 
which  man  had  learned  to  furrow  the  earth  with  implements  of 
metal;  at  least,  as  far  as  our  researches  have  reached,  it  seems 
to  have  possessed  only  in  certain  spots  what  has  been  called  the 
age  of  stone.^  Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
Alps  and  the  sea,  it  was  peopled  later  than  the  vast  countries 
of  easy  access  which  lie  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  of  its 
mountains.  But  when  these  regions  were  once  inhabited  Italy 
became  the  country  of  Eiu'ope  where  the  greatest  number  of 
foreign  races  have  met  together.  All  the  surrounding  nations 
contributed  their  share  in  forming  the  population;  and  each 
revolution,  which  disturbed  them,  produced  a  new  people.  The 
Sicanians  were  formerly  derived  from  Spain;  now  they  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Pelasgic  Siculi.^  But  from  Gaul  came  the  Ligurians, 
the  Senonian,  the  Boian,  the  Insubrian,  and  the  Cenomanian  Celts ; 
from  the  great  Alps,  the  Etruscans;  from  the  Julian  Alps,  the 
Yeneti ;  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Seas  and  from  the 
Peloponnesus  many  Illyrian  and  Pelasgic  tribes ;  from  Greece, 
those  Hellenic  tribes  which  came  in  so  great  numbers  into  Southern 
Italy  as  to  give  to  that  part  the  name  of  Great  Greece ;  from 
Asia  Minor,  the  Lydian  Pelasgians  ;  lastly,  from  the  coasts  of  Syria 
and  Africa,  the  more  certain  colonies  which  Tyre  and  Carthage 
established  in  the  two  gi-eat  Italian  islands.'  And  if  we  were 
to   trust   to   the  patriotic   pride   of   one   of  her    historians,*   Etruria 


^  However,  prehistoric  discoveries  occur  daily  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  in  Tuscany, 
and  from  the  Valteline,  as  far  as  Leiica,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  where  M.  liotti  Ulderico  has 
discovered  grottoes  which  have  served  as  shelters  for  primitive  man. 

^  Cf.  Benloew,  tltudea  alhanaises. 

^  [We  may  add  at  least  Agylla  (Caere),  in  Etruria,  whose  name,  as  Mommseu  has  shown, 
declares  its  origin. — Ed.^ 

*•  Micali,  "  Storia  degli  antichi  popoli  Italiani,  i.  142,  Cf,  Fr^ret,  "  Recherches  surl'origine 
et  I'histoire  dea  differents  peuples  d'ltalie,"  Hist,  de  VAcad.  de/t  inscr.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  72—114. 
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would   owe   to   Egypt   and   the    distant    East    her  religious   creeds, 
her  arts,  and  her  sacerdotal  government. 

Italy  was,  therefore,  a  common  asylum  for  all  the  wanderers 
of  the  ancient  world.  All  brought  in  with  them  their  language 
and  thoir  customs ;  many  preserved  their  native  character  and  their 
ind(^p(*ndence,  until,  from  the  midst  of  them,  there  should  arise  a 
city,  which  formed  at  their  cost  her  population,  her  laws,  and 
h(M'  religion — Rome  herself,  the  asylum  of  all  races  and  of  all 
Italian  (civilizations  !  ' 

All  the  Italian  races  belonged  to  the  great  Indo-European 
faiiiilv,  which  came  from  the  high  regions  of  Central  Asia  and 
gradually  i)eopled  a  part  of  Western  Asia  and  the  whole  of 
Europe.  When  thi^y  penetrated  into  the  peninsula,  they  had  already 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  civilization  which  stood  mid-way  between 
the  pastoral  or  nomad  and  the 
agricultural  or  settled  state.  The 
most  ancient  geographical  names 
are  a  proof  of  this ;  Q^notria  was 
the  country  of  the  vine ;  Italy 
(vitulus),  that  of  oxen ;  the  Opici 
meant  ''  labourers  of  the  fields,"  ^  •     *  q  v.   • 

'  Coin  of  Syhans. 

and  the   first   means  of  exchange 

were  cattle,  peciis  whence  pecimia.  Sybaris,  like  Buxentum,  seems 
to  have  wished  to  preserve  this  remembrance.  One  of  her  coins 
bears  on  both  sides  the  image  of  an  ox.^ 

The   most   ancient   of    these    nations   seem  to  have  belonged  to 

*  We  must  say  that  these  questions  of  origin  and  relationship  are  among  the  historical 
controversies  which  are  still  being  ai^ued  every  day.  Tlie  evidence  for  and  against  are  so  mixed, 
that  both  sides  can  accumulate  contrary  quotations  and  interpretations,  so  that  this  mass  of 
doubtful  proofs  rather  fatigues  than  enlightens  the  mind.  Niebuhr  says,  as  regards  one  of  these 
peoples  :  "What  abuses  of  imagination  were  not  indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  mysteries  and 
wisdom  of  the  Pelasgians !  Their  ver\-  name  is  an  abomination  to  the  truthful  and  serious  his- 
torian. It  is  this  disgust  which  kept  me  from  making  any  general  references  to  that  people, 
lest  1  might  open  the  floodgates  for  a  new  deluge  of  writing  about  this  wretched  subject."  But 
later  on  he  himself  could  not  resist  "  that  inclination  which  led  him,  like  most  of  his  countr}'- 
men,  to  guess  out  lost  history,"  and  the  Pelasgians  obtained  from  him  sixty  pages.  The  most 
recent  and  complete  work  on  the  ancient  populations  of  Italy  is  that  of  Schwegler  {Romische 
Geschtchte  vol.  i.  pp.  154—384.).  [A  valuable  book  obscured,  like  our  Thirlwall,  by  the 
briliiancry  of  a  more  passionate,  but  less  trustworthy  rival. — Ed.'] 

^  Some  Samnite  coins,  struck  during  the  Social  War,  have  also  Vitelu  inscribed  in  place  of 
Italia.  It  is  perhaps  in  a  letter  of  Decimus  Brutus  to  Cicero  {Fam.  xi.  20)  that  the  earhest 
mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  Italy  as  applied  to  the  entire  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Alps. 
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the  mysterious  race  of  the  Pclasgians,^  whom  one  finds  confusedly 
at  the  commencement  of  so  many  histories,  though  there  is  nothing 
left  of  it  but  its  name  and  its  indestructible  buildings.  After 
having  carried  its  industry  and  activity  into  Greece  and  its  Islands, 
into  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  into  Italy,  and  perhaps  into  Spain, 
the  race  disappeared,  pursued,  according  to  the  ancient  legend,  by 
the  celestial  powers,  and  suffering  endless  misfortunes. 

At  the  commencement  of  historic  times,  nothing  but  uncertain 
remains   of    that   great   people    are   found,    as   we    discover,    in    tlie 
bosom   of   the   earth,  the   mutilated   remains  of   primitive   creations. 
It    is    a    whole    buried    world,    a    civilization    arrested,    and    then 
calumniated  by  the  victorious   tribes   after  they  have  destroyed   it. 
Their    altars    were    stained,    they   say,    with    the    blood   of    human 
sacrifices,    and,    in   a   vow,    they    offered   a   tithe   of   their   cliildren. 
The   priests   directed   at   their  will   the  clouds   and  tempests ;    they 
summoned  the  snow  and  the  hail,  and  by  their  magic  power  they 
changed    the   form    of    objects;    they   were    acquainted    with    fatal 
charms;    thev    fascinated    men    and    plants    by    their    glance;    on 
animals  and  ^ on   trees  they  poured   the   deadly  water  of   the  Styx; 
they   knew    how    to    heal,    and    how    to    compose,  subtle    poisons. 
Thus   in   the   mythologies  of   the   North  the  Goths  have   consigned 
the    Finns,    whom    they    had    dispossessed,    to    the    extremities    of 
the   earth   under   the   forms  of   industrious   dwai-fs,    and   of   formid- 
able  magicians.      Like   the   Pelasgians,    the   Finns  open   mines   and 
work   metals,    and   it   is   they  who   forge   for   the   Odinic   gods   the 
invincible   shackles   of    the    wolf    Fenris,    as   Vulcan,    the    Pelasgic 
god,  had  made,  for  new  divinities  also,  the  chains  of   Prometheus. 
'  It   seems,   then,  that  there  Avere  at  the  north  and  at  the  south 
of  Europe  two  great  nations  who  knew  the   earliest  arts,  and  com- 
menced   this   struggle   against    physical   nature,    which   our   modem 
civilization    continues    with     so     much    success.       But    both     were 
subdued    and    cursed    after    their    defeat    by   the    war-like    tribes, 
who  looked  upon  work  as  servile  labour,  and  made  slavery  the  law 

of  the  ancient  world 

In  Italy,  where   their  ^rst.  colonies  settled  at  a  remote  epoch, 
the   Pelasgians   covered,   under   various  names,  the   greater   part  of 

'  "  Pelasgi  prirai  Italiam  tenuisse  perhilKMitur"  (Ser\.  in  Ain.,  \i\\.  f>0()). 
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Pelasgic  Remains. 
1.  "Rovianum.     2.  Volatemr.     3.  Lista.     4.  Olivano.     5.  Veii.     6.  Signia.    7.  Arpinum. 
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the  coast.  At  the  T^orth,  in  the  low  plains  of  the  Po,  and  along 
the  Western  coast  from  the  Arao,  there  were  Siculi,  the  founders 
of  Tibur,  a  district  of  which  was  called  the  Sicelion  ; '  at  the  South- 
west, the  Chonians,  Morgetes,  and,  above  all,  (Enotrians,  who  had, 
like  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  public  meals ;  at  the  South-east, 
Daunians,  Peucetians  and  Messapians,  divided  into  Calabrians  and 
Salentines,  and  said  by  tradition  to  come  from  Crete;  at  the 
East,  lastly,  Libumians,  of  that  Illyrian  race,  which  we  must 
perhaps  identify  with  the  Pelasgic/ 

The  Tyrrhenians  were  probably  one  of  these  Pelasgic  nations. 
According  to  a  Greek  tradition,  which  agrees  with  Egyptian  records, 
they  come  from  Lydia.  "  In  the  days  of  King  Atys,  son  of  Manes, 
there  was  a  great  famine  throughout  the  land  of  Lydia.  The 
King  resolved  to  divide  his  kingdom  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
made  his  people  draw  lots  to  decide  which  part  should  remain  in 
the  land,  and  which  should  go  into  exile.  He  was  to  continue  to 
rule  over  those  who  remained;  the  emigrants  were  to  have  his  son, 
Tyrsenus,  as  their  chief.  The  lots  were  drawn,  and  those  who 
were  destined  to  depart  came  down  to  Smyrna,  built  ships,  put  in 
them  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  went  in  search  of  a  hospitable 
land.  Having  coasted  for  a  long  time,  they  reached  the  shore  of 
XJmbria,  where  they  founded  the  towns  which  they  inhabit  to  this 
day.  They  discontinued  the  name  of  Lydians,  and  called  themselves 
Tyrseni,  after  the  name  of  their  king's  son,  who  had  acted  as 
their  guide."  ^  These  towns,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  were  built 
to   the   north   of   the   mouth   of   the   Tiber,    and   consequently   very 


*  There  is  still  near  Tivoli  a  ralle  di  Siciliano. 

*  From  a  number  of  testimonies  it  seems  to  result  that  people  of  the  Illyrian  race  covered 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  exactly  opposite  lUyria,  while  the  western  shore  was 
occupied  by  Pelasgians,  and  Micali  (ii.  356)  identifies  these  two  people.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Dalmatian  critics,  who  have  found  a  strong  analogy  between  the  Oscan,  which  is 
akin  to  Latin,  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Illyrian,  preserved  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Skippetars.  Grote  admits  the  relationship  of  the  (Enotrians,  the  Siculians,  &c.,  with  the 
Epirotes.  "All,"  he  says,  "  have  the  same  language,  the  same  customs,  the  same  origin,  and 
can  be  comprised  under  the  name  of  Pelasgians."  He  adds :  "  They  were  not  very  widely 
separated  from  the  ruder  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race  "  {History  of  6^/Y^ce,  vol.  iii.  p.  468). 
The  Pelasgic  influence  can  be  recognised  in  the  oldest  religion  of  Rome,  especially  in  the 
worship  of  Vesta,  and  is  found  in  the  Sibylline  .books  which  recommended  the  building  of  a 
temple  to  the  Dioscuri,  the  worship  of  the  Bona  Dea,  and  the  sacrifice  of  two  Gauls  and  two 
Greeks.  Lastly,  Samothrace,  the  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  religion,  had  her  relationship  with 
llome  acknowledged  by  the  Senate.     Cf.  Plut.,  Marcellus,  30. 

'  Herodotus,  i.  94.     Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Antiq.  Rom.,  i.  27—30. 
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close  to  Rome.  They  were  Alsium,  Agylla  or  C^re/  Pyrgi,  which 
was  their  port,  Tarqiiinii,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  Eoman 
history,  and  perhaps,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  the  city  of  Pisa, 
the  population  of  which  spoke  Greek. 

The  story  of  Herodotus  is  fabulous,  but  it  may  allude  to  a 
real  emigration.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors  this  tradition  was 
national  both  at  Sardis  and  in  Etruria.^  Whatever  be  their  origin, 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  possessed  a  power  which  spread  far  their 
name;  for,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
llasena,  the  Greeks  never  recognized  any  people  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Arno  but  ''the  glorious  Tyn-henians,"^  and  the  Athenians 
have  consecrated,  in  the  beautiful  frieze  of  the  Choragic  Monument 
of  Lysicrates'  the  memory  of  the  exploits  of  one  of  tlieir  gods 
against  the  pirates  who  came  fortli  from  the  harbours  of  Tyrrlienia. 

But,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  these  Tyn-henians,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  Etruscans  to  them.  The  Romans, 
who  certainly  had  not  learnt  it  from  the  Greeks,  called  the  Rasena, 
their  neighbours,  Tusci  or  Etrusci,'  and  the  Eugubine  tables,  an 
Umbrian  monument,  also  call  them  Turscum ;  a  plain  proof  that 
the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenians  was  national  also  in  Etruria.  ^Tiat 
can  this  native  use  of  two  names  mean,  if  not  the  co-existence  of 
two  nations?  After  the  conquest,  the  Tyn-henians  were  neither 
exterminated  nor  banished;  their  name  even  prevailed  with  foreign 
nations,  as  in  England,  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons  over  that  of 
the  Norman  Conquerors;  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  Etruscan 
power  appeared  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Tyrrhenians. 

The  Pelasgians,  then,  formed  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninsula  a  first  sti-atum  of  population,  which  was  soon  covered  by 
other  nations.  In  the  midst  of  these  new  races,  the  ancient  masters 
of  Italy,  like  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece,  lost  their  language,  their 
manners,  their  liberty,  and  even  the  remembrance  of  what  they 
had  been.     Nothing   remained  of   them  but  the  Cyclopean  walls  of 

*  See  p.  34  n.  1.  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus  {Ihid.  i.  20)  makes  Pisa  a  Pelasgian  city. 
^  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5o,  and  Strabo.  V.  i.  2. 

'  Hesiod.  Theog.,  1015  and  1016. 

*  [Pictured  in  Stuart  &  Revett's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  and  since  in  all  the  histories  of 
Greek  art.     It  dates  from  335  b.c. — Ed.'\ 

'  Tlie  Greeks  said  Tvpprjvoi  and  'Tvpa,]voi,  wlienoe  from   tlie  Etruscan  form,  Turscum,  we 
easily  arrive  at  Tusci,  Etrusci  and  Etruria. 
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Etruria  and  of  Latium,  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  set  without 
cement,  which  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  as  well  as  of 
man.'  Some  Pelasgians,  however,  escaped,  and  yielding  to  the 
impulse   for   invasion,    Avhich   was   at    work   from    north    to    south. 


The  Cabeiri. 

gained  by  slow  degrees  the  great  island  to  which  the  Siculi  gave 
their  name,  and  where  the  Morgetes  followed  them.-  Those  who 
preferred  the  rule  of  the  foreigner  to  exile,  formed  in  many  parts 
of  Italy  an  inferior  class,  who  rested  faithful,  in  their  degradation, 
to  that  habit  of  labour,  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
their  race.  In  (Enotria  the  low  or  servile  occupations,  that  is  to 
say,  all  arts  and  manufactures,^  fell  to  their  lot,  as  in  Attica,  where 

*  "  At  Segni  the  walls,  composed  of  enormous  blocks,  form  a  triple  enclosure.  At  Alatri 
we  still  see  a  Pelasgian  citadel.  The  walls  are  40  feet  high,  and  some  stones  are  8  to  9  feet 
long.  The  lintel  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  is  formed  of  three  blocks  placed  side  by  side. 
These  stones  have  been  carefully  cut  and  set  with  skill.  The  joining  of  the  stones  is  perfect. 
It  is  a  work  of  giants,  but  of  clever  giants"  (Ampere,  VHistoire  romaine  a  Rome,  vol.  i.  p. 
135.)  For  the  description  of  these  monuments  see  Abeken,  Mittel  Italien  vor  den  Zeiten 
Jtbmischer  Herrschaft. 

^  Thucydides  (vi.  2)  shows  the  Siculi  fleeing  into  Sicily  before  the  Opici. 

Mt  is  to  Temesa  (Tempsa,  in  Bruttium)  that  the  Taphians  came  to  exchange  brass  for 
glittering  iron  {Odys.,  A  184).  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  the  Siculi  still  inhabited  this 
town.  Stephanus  Byz.  (sub.  voc.  xioi)  says  that  the  Italian  Greeks  [Italiotes]  treated  the 
Pelasgians  as  the  Spartans  did  the  Ilelots. 
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the  building  of  the  citadel  of  Athens  was  entrusted  to  them,  so 
that  the  much  vaunted  Etruscan  arts,  the  figures  in  bronze*  or 
terra-cotta,  the  drawings  in  relief,  the  painted  vases,*  like  those 
of  Corinth,  etc.,  would  be  the  work  of  the  Pelasgians,  who 
remained  as  slaves  and  artisans  under  the  Etruscan  Lucumons. 

Their  religion  was  as  obscure  as  their  history.  It  was  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of 
the  Cabeiri  of  Samothrace, 
Axieros,  Axiokersa,  Axioker- 
sos,  and  Casmilos,  cosmic 
deities,  personifications  of 
earthly  fire  and  celestial  fire, 
the  religion  of  a  nation  of 
miners  and  smiths.  Later 
on  the  Cabeiri  were  identi- 
fied with  Greek  divinities. 
Thus  on  a  famous  Hermes 
of  the  Vatican  Axiokersos  is 
associated  with  Apollo-IIelios, 
Axiokersa  with  Venus,  and 
Casmilos,  ''  the  ordainer," 
with  Eros.  Axieros,  the  supreme  god,  remained  above  the  trinity 
who  emanated  from  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  ancient  religions  have  been  the 
worship  'of  nature  naturalizing  (nafurantis),  of  nature  naturalized 
[natumtwy     The  expression  is  barbarous  but  it  is  JTist.     Of  these 


The  Cabeiri.     [See  p.  xlix.j 


*  According  to  tradition  it  was  the  Pelasgic  Telchines — lialf  men,  half  sprites — who  had 
discovered  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  who  ha«l  made  the  first  images  of  the  gods.  Niehuhr 
has  remarked  the  singular  coincidence  wliich  exists  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  between  the 
words  for  a  house,  a  field,  a  plough,  luisbandry,  wine,  oil,  milk,  oxen,  pigs,  sheep,  apples  (he 
could  have  added  metallum,  aryentum,  ars  and  agere,  with  their  derivatives,  abacwt,  X'c),  and 
generally  all  the  words  concerning  agriculture  and  a  peaceful  life  ;  while  all  the  objects  which 
belong  to  war  or  hunting,  duellum,  ensisy  sagitta,  ha^tta,  are  denoted  by  words  foreign  to  Greek, 
This  fact  is  explained  if  we  consider  that  the  peaceful  and  industrious  Pelasgians  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  population  in  Greece  and  Italy,  especially  in  Latium,  where  the  Siculians 
remained  mingled  with  the  Casci.  [Niebuhr's  acute  remark  anticipated  what  Pictet  and  others 
have  shown  to  result  from  the  common  Aryan,  not  Pelasgian,  ancestiy  of  Greeks  and  llomans 
before  they  settled  in  either  country.  The  common  roots  indicate  what  culture  each  race 
brought  with  it  into  its  adopted  home. — Ed.'] 

^  We  must  not  forget  the  direct  importation  of  these  things  from  Attica. — Ed. 
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religions  the  first  belonged  to  simple  naturalism;  the  second  have 
given  rise  to  anthropomorphism,  in  which  all  terminate.  The  Cabeiri, 
being  considered  the  cause  of  things,  the  symbol  of  generation 
played  an  important  part  in  their  figurative  worship  and  history. 
On  a  Tusco-Tyrrhenian  mirror  of  the  fourth  century  before  our  era, 
two  of  the  three  Cabeiri,  transformed  into  the  Dioscuri  Castor  and 
Pollux,  are  seen  in  the  act  of  killing  the  youngest  under  the  eyes 
of  Venus,  who  opens  the  cista  in  which  the  remains  of  the  god  are 
to  be  placed,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  wise  Minerva,  calmly  and 
serenely  witnessing  his  death,  which  is  no  real  death.  Life  in 
reality  comes  from  death  ;  the  god  will  revive  when  Mercury  has 
touched  him  with  his  magic  wand. 

The  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Island  of  Samothrace 
remained  an  act  of  deep  piety  w^ith  the  Eomans  as  with  the 
Greeks.  Eome  was,  by  the  legend,  even  put  in  direct  relation  with 
the  Pelasgic  Island. 

The  Palladium  and  the  Penates,  carried  away  by  ^neas  from 
the  flames  of  Troy,  to  be  the  pledge  of  power  to  the  eternal  city, 
were  taken  by  the  Pelasgian  Dardanus,  it  is  said,  from  Samothrace 
to  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  whence  they  passed  to  Eome. 

Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the  inextinguishable  fire,  who  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  Italian  religions,  must  also  have  been  a  deity  of 
the  Pelasgians ;  but  she  belonged  to  all  the  people  of  the  Aryan  race, 
for  she  was  the  feminine  representative  of  the  Agni  of   the   Vedas. 

The  Pelasgians,  and  those  who  imitated  their  method  of 
building,  rendered  a  service  to  the  pretended  descendants  of  the 
Trojans,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  The  Cyclopean 
walls,  with  which  they  surrounded  so  many  towns  of  central  Italy, 
saved  Eome  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  by  preventing  Hannibal 
from  occupying  a  single  one  of  those  impregnable  fortresses  which 
defended  the  approaches  to  the  ^^Ager  Eomanus."  During  sixteen 
years  the  great  Carthaginian  held  little  beyond  the  enclosm^e  of 
his  camp.^ 


'  See  the  Rovue  Archeol,  for  December,  1877. 

^  See  plate  of  the  walls  of  Norba.  Twenty  centuries  ago  this  town,  taken  and  burnt 
down  by  Sylla,  ceased  to  exist,  but  its  walls  are  the  most  curious  Italian  specimen  of  the 
architecture  called  Cyclopean.  The  town  was  built  on  a  declivity  commanding  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  The  enclosure  remains  almost  entire;  it  has  no  tower  to  defend  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
but  the  principal  gate  is  flanked  by  two  quasi-bastions.  ^ 
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For  two  centuries  the  Pelasgians  had  the  mastery  of  Italy, 
when  the  Sicanians^  expelled  from  Spain  by  a  Celtic  invasion,  and 
some  Ligurians,  who  had  come  from  Gaul,'  spread  themselves  along 
the  shores  of  the  MediteiTanean  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Amo.  In 
Italy,  they  occupied,  imder  various  names,  a  great  part  of  Cis- 
Alpine  Gaul  and  the  two  slopes  of  the  northern  Apennines.  Their 
constant  attacks,  especially  those  of  the  Sicanians,^  who  had 
advanced  furthest  south,  forced  the  Siculians  to  leave  the  banks 
of  the  Amo.  It  Avas  the  beginning  of  the  disasters  of  that  nation, 
which  pretended  to  be  indigenous  in  order  to  prove  its  right  to 
the  possession  of  Italy. 

When,  four  centuries  hiter,  the  Etruscans  descended  from  their 
mountains,  they  drove  the  Ingurians  from  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Amo,  and  confined  them  Avithin  the  banks  of  the  Macra.  How- 
ever, bloody  tights  still  took  i)lace  for  a  long  time  between  the 
two  nations,  and  notwithstanding  their  advanced  post  of  Luna,  the 
Etruscans  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  peaceable  possession 
of  the  fertile  lands  watered  by  the  Serchio  (Ausar).^ 

Is'ot  far,  on  the  8an  Pellegrino,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
northem  Apemiines  (5,150  feet),  and  in  the  impracticable  defiles, 
from  which  the  Macra  descends,  the  Apuans  dwelt,  Avho,  from  their 
lofty  mountains,  watching  the  roads  and  the  plain,  gave  neither 
truce  nor  respite  to  the  merchants  and  traders   of   Tuscany. 

Divided  into  as  many  little  states  as  they  had  valleys,  and 
always  in  arms  against  each  other,  these  nations  preserved,  how- 
ever, the  general  name  of  Ligurians  and  some  of  the  customs 
common  to  all  their  tribes — respect  for  the  character  of  the  fetials 
and  the  custom  of  proclaiming  war  by  ambassadors.  Their  manners 
also  were  alike  everywhere.  They  were  those  of  poor  moun- 
taineers upon  whom  nature  had  bestowed  courage  and  strength,  in 
place   of   the   wealth   of   a   fertile   soil.*     The  women  laboiuTd,  like 

^  For  a  long  time  the  Lipfuriaiis  were  believed  to  be  Iberians.  "  Their  language  is  Indo- 
European,"  saysM.d'Ar)x)is  de  Jubainville  {Les  premiers  Habitants  de  VEurope)\  "it  is  Celtic,** 
adds  M.  Maury  {Comptes  rendus  de  I'Avad.  des  Inscript.,  1S70).  M,  Ern.  Desjardins  discusses 
tiiis  question  in  the  second  volume  of  his  (reotjraphie  anciemte  de  la  Gaule,  and  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusions. 

^  Thucydides  (vi.  2)  admits  the  Sicanians  as  an  Iberian  tribe,  wf  ci  ,)  dXi'iOua  tvpioKtrai. 

^  The  country  of  Lucca,  watered  by  tlie  Serchio,  is  called  the  gaixlen  of  Tuscany,  which  is 
itself  one  of  the  most  fertile  couniries  of  Italy. 

■*  "  Ass>uetum  malo  Li^nu'em ''  (Verg.,  Georg.y  ii.  16S). 
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the  men,  at  the  hardest  work,  and  hired  themselves  out  for  the 
harvest  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  while  their  husbands 
traversed  the  sea  in  their  frail  ships  as  far  as  Sardinia  and  Africa, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Marseilles,  of  Etruria, 
and  of  Carthage.^  They  had  no  towns,  except  Genoa,  their  common 
market,  but  numerous  small  villages,  hidden  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  Eoman  generals  never  found  anything  worth  taking. 
A  few  prisoners,  and  long  rows  of  chariots  loaded  Avith  rude  arms, 
were  ever  the  only  ornaments  of  their  triumphs  over  the  Ligurians.^ 

Few  people  had  so  high  a  reputation  for  hard  work,  for 
sobriety,  and  valour.  During  forty  years,  their  isolated  tribes 
held  in  check  the  Roman  power  in  their  mountains ;  which 
succeeded  in  overpowering  them  only  by  forcing  them  away  from 
that  ungrateful  soil,^  Avhere  they  saw  famine  ever  threatening  them, 
but  where  they  possessed  that  which  they  esteemed  their  chief 
good,  their  liberty. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  Cis-Alphie  Gaul  dwelt  the  Veneti. 
The  two  nations  are  contrasted,  like  their  countries.  In  the  midst 
of  those  beautiful  i)laiiis,  fertilised  by  the  mud  of  so  many  rivers, 
under  the  mildest  climate  of  Italy,  the  Yeneti,  or  the  ^^  victorious,"^ 
as  they  were  called — exchanged  their  poverty  and  valour  for 
effeminate  and  timid  manners.  They  had,  it  is  said,  fifty  toA^Tis, 
and  Padua,  their  capital,  manufactured  fine  woollen  stuffs  and  cloths, 
which,  by  means  of  the  Brenta  and  the  port  of  Malamocco,  they 
exported  to  distant  countries;  their  horses  were  in  great  demand  for 
the  (31ympic  races,  and  they  travelled  to  Greece  and  Sicily  to  sell  the 
yellow  amber,  which  they  obtained  from  the  Baltic.  Their  industry 
and  commerce  accumulated  wealth,  which  often  tempted  the  pirates 
of   the  Adriatic.      But   never  were   they    seen    in    arms ;    and    they 


^  Poseidonius  (ap.  Strab.  III.  iv.  17,  and  Diod.  v.  39).  The  descendants  still  go  to  the 
coasts  of  Sai-dinia  and  Algeria  to  get  fish  and  coral,  which  the  Ligurian  sea  does  not  afToi-d 
them,  because  of  the  depth  of  its  water  near  the  coast. 

"  Livy,  xl.  34. 

^  Forty  thousand  Apuans,  the  bravest  of  the  Ligurians,  were  transported  into  the  country 
of  the  Ilii-pini,  and  thirty  tunes,  if  there  is  no  mistake  in  tlie  text  of  Pliny  (iii.  6),  the 
Ingaunians  were  compelled  to  change  their  abode.  ''  Ingaunis  Luguribus  agro  tricies  dato." 
This  is  the  Asiatic  system  of  fttroiKKTic,  which  we  know  from  early  Greek,  and  from  Hebrew 
history. — Ed.] 


*  This  is  the  sense  given  by  Ilesychius  to  the  word  Ileneti,  sub.  voc,  'Ei^truag  ttwXo 
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For  two  centuries  the  Pelasgians  had  the  mastery  of  Italy, 
when  the  Sieanians,  expelled  from  Spain  by  a  Celtic  invasion,  and 
some  Lignrians,  who  had  come  from  Ganl/  spread  themselves  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediten-anean  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Anio.  In 
Italy,  they  occupied,  under  various  names,  a  great  part  of  Cis- 
Alpine  Gaul  and  the  two  slopes  of  the  northern  Apennines.  Their 
constant  attacks,  especially  those  of  the  Sicanians,^  who  had 
advanced  furthest  south,  forced  the  Siculians  to  leave  the  banks 
of  the  Amo.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  disasters  of  that  nation, 
which  pretended  to  be  indigenous  in  order  to  prove  its  right  to 
the  possession  of  Italy. 

When,  four  centuries  later,  the  Etruscans  descended  from  their 
mountains,  thev  drove  the  liigurians  from  the  rich  vallev  of  the 
Amo,  and  contined  them  within  the  banks  of  the  ^lacra.  How- 
ever, bloody  fights  btill  took  ])lace  for  a  long  time  between  the 
tAvo  nations,  and  notwithstanding  their  advanced  post  of  Luna,  the 
Etruscans  were  luiable  to  maintain  themselves  in  peaceable  possession 
of  the  fertile  lands  watered  by  the  Serchio  (Ausar).' 

lisot  far,  on  the  San  Pi^U^grino,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
northern  Apennines  (5,150  feet),  and  in  the  impracticable  defiles, 
from  which  the  Macra  descends,  the  Apuans  dwelt,  who,  from  their 
lofty  mountains,  watching  the  roads  and  the  plain,  gave  neither 
truce  nor  respite  to  the  merchants  and  traders   of   Tuscany. 

Divided  into  as  manv  little  states  as  thev  had  vallevs,  and 
always  in  arms  against  each  other,  these  nations  preserved,  how- 
CA'er,  the  general  name  of  Ligurians  and  some  of  the  customs 
common  to  all  their  tribes — respect  for  the  character  of  the  fetiah 
and  the  custom  of  proclaiming  war  by  ambassadors.  Their  manners 
also  were  alike  evervwhere.  Thev  were  those  of  poor  moun- 
taineers  upon  whom  nature  had  bestowed  courage  and  strength,  in 
place   of   the   wealth   of   a   fertile   soil.^     The  women  laboiu'cd,  like 

^  For  a  long  time  the  Lifriniaiis  were  believed  to  Le  Iberians.  "  Tlieir  language  is  Indo- 
European,"  says  M.  d'Arlx)is  de  Jubainville  ( Les  premiers  Habitant'*  de  VEnrope);  "  it  is  Celtic," 
adds  M.  Maury  {Comptes  riudus  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  ]f<70).  M.  Ern.  Desjardins  discusses 
tiiis  question  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Geo</rap/iic  amienue  de  la  Gaule,  and  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusions. 

■*  Thucydides  (vi.  2)  admits  the  Sicanians  as  an  Iberian  tribe,  u>q  vt  »'/  oKifitia  tvpitncirai. 

^  The  country  of  Lucca,  watered  by  tlie  Serchio,  is  called  the  gai-den  of  Tuscany,  which  is 
itself  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Italy. 

*  "  Asf«uetum  malo  Li^urem'*  (Verg.,  Gcort/.,  ii.  168). 


the  men,  at  the  hardest  work,  and  hired  themselves  out  for  the 
harvest  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  while  tlieir  husbands 
traversed  the  sea  in  their  frail  ships  as  far  as  Sardinia  and  Africa, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Marseilles,  of  Etruria, 
and  of  Carthage.^  They  had  no  towns,  except  Genoa,  their  common 
market,  but  numerous  small  villages,  hidden  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  Roman  generals  never  found  anything  worth  taking. 
A  few  prisoners,  and  long  rows  of  chariots  loaded  with  rude  arms, 
Avere  ever  the  only  ornaments  of  their  triumphs  over  the  Ligimans.'^ 

Few  people  had  so  high  a  reputation  for  hard  Avork,  for 
sobriety,  and  valour.  During  forty  years,  their  isolated  tribes 
held  in  check  the  lioman  power  in  tlieir  mountains ;  which 
succeeded  in  overpowering  them  only  by  forcing  them  away  from 
that  ungrateful  soil,"^  Av-here  they  saw  famine  ever  threatening  them, 
but  where  they  possessed  that  which  they  esteemed  their  chief 
good,  their  liberty. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  Cis-Alpine  Gaid  dwelt  the  Yeneti. 
The  two  nations  are  contrasted,  like  their  countries.  In  the  midst 
of  those  beautiful  plains,  fertilised  by  the  nuid  of  so  many  rivers, 
under  the  mildest  climate  of  Italy,  the  Yeneti,  or  the  '^  victorious,'-^ 
as  they  were  called — exchanged  their  poverty  and  valour  for 
effeminate  and  timid  manners.  They  had,  it  is  said,  fifty  toA\Tis, 
and  Padua,  their  capital,  manufactured  fine  woollen  stuffs  and  cloths, 
which,  by  means  of  the  Ik-enta  and  the  port  of  Malamocco,  they 
exported  to  distant  countries;  their  horses  were  in  great  demand  for 
the  Olympic  races,  and  they  travelled  to  Greece  and  Sicily  to  sell  the 
yellow  amber,  which  they  obtained  from  the  Baltic.  Their  industry 
and  commerce  accumulated  wealth,  Avhich  often  tempted  the  pirates 
of   the  Adi'iatic.      But   never  were   they   seen    in    arms ;    and    they 

*  Poseidonius  (ap.  Strab.  III.  iv.  17,  and  Diod.  v.  3U).  The  descendants  still  go  to  the 
coasts  of  Sai-dinia  and  Algeria  to  get  fish  and  coral,  which  the  Liguriaii  sea  does  not  afford 
them,  because  of  the  depth  of  its  water  near  the  coast. 

''  Livy,  xl.  ;34. 

*  Forty  thousand  Apuans,  the  bravest  of  the  Ligurians,  were  transported  into  the  country 
of  the  Ilirpini,  and  thirty  times,  if  there  is  no  mistake  in  tlie  text  of  Pliny  (iii.  6),  the 
Ingaunians  were  compelled  to  change  their  abode.  *' Ingaunis  Luguribus  agro  tricies  dato." 
This  is  the  Asiatic  system  of  ^tTuiKiaic,  which  we  know  from  early  Greek,  and  from  Hebrew 
history. — Ed.^ 

*  This  is  the  sense  given  by  Ilesychius  to  the  word  Ileneti,  sub.  voc,  'Eptricag  TrwXovg. 
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accepted  disgracefully,  without  battle,  without  a  struggle,  the  Eonian 
domination  :    a  luxurious  life  had  early  sapped  their  courage. 

Having  entered  Italy  with  the  Lihurnians  of  lllyria,  or 
having  come,  perhaps,  from  the  borders  of  the  Danube,^  the  Veneti 
had  been  driven  into  the  mountains  of  Verona,  of  Trent,  and 
Brescia,  by  the  Euganei,  who  had  possessed  the  country  before 
them,   and"^  who  had  given  their  name  to  a   chain  of  volcanic   hills 

between  Este  and  Padua. 

To  the  north  of  the  Yeneti,  the  Cami,  probably  of  Celtic 
origin,  covered  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  have  taken  their 
name,  and  some  wild  Illyrians  had  taken  possession  of  Istria. 

At  a  period  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  invasion  of 
the  Ligurians,  the  Umbrians-  {Amm—iho  noble,  the  brave)  arrived, 
who,  after  bloody  battles,  took  possession  of  all  the  countries 
possessed  by  the  Siculi  in  the  plains  of  the  To.  Pursuing  their 
conquests  along  the  Adriatic,  they  drove  towards  the  south  the 
Liburnians,  who  left  only  a  few  of  their  number  (Prtetutians  and 
Pelignians)^  on  the  banks  of  the  Prexara,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Monte  Gargano,  where  tlunr  name  is  still  preserved.'*  At  the  west 
of  the  Apennines  they  subdued  a  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Arao.'  The  Sicani,  who  had  settled  there,  found 
themselves  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Siculi,  and  many  bands  of  these 
two  nations  united  and  emigrated  beyond  the  Tiber.  But  they  met 
there  with  new  enemies ;  the  natives,  encouraged  by  their  disasters, 
drove  them  gradually  towards  the  country  of  the  (Enotrians,  who, 
in  their  turn,  forced  them  to  go  with  the  Morgetes,  and  find  a  last 
asylum   in    the   island    which    they    called    by    their    name.      The 


*  Mannert  declares  them  to  be  of  Slave  origin. 

^  The  Gallic  origin  of  the  Umbrians  accredited  by  antiquity,  has  been  revived  by  modern 
writers.  But  the  inscriptions  found  in  Umltria,  on  the  frontier,  it  is  true,  of  the  Sabine  country, 
tell  of  a  Latin  tongue ;  we  must  then  connect  tlie  Umbrians  with  the  Sabellian  Osei.  Pliny  (iii.  14) 
says  of  them,  "  gens  ant iq\iissima  Italiae."  The  recent  works  of  M.  Br^al  have  proved  that 
Umbrian  was  an  Italian  dialect,  which,  after  all,  does  not  solve  the  ethnological  question.  M. 
Em.  Desjardins  makes  them  a  Ligurian  people  ;  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  makes  them  akin  to 
the  Latins. 

^  Ovid,  who  was  himself  Pelignian,  gives  to  tliese  people  a  Sabine  origin  {Fast.  iii.  05). 

*  Scylax  (Pen'plas,^.  6).  See  the  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Rizzi  Zannoni.  At 
the  centre  of  the  group  of  mountains  are  found,  besides  the  "  Valle  degli  Umbri,"  other  localities 
named  Catino  d'Umbra,  Umbricchio,  Cognetto  d'Umbri  (Micali,  i.  71). 

'^  The  Umbro  takes  its  name  from  them. 
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Sicanians   shared   a   second   time   their  fate,  and  passed   after   them 
into  Sicily.^ 

Ilc^irs  of  the  Pelasgians  of  the  north  of  Italy,  the  Umbrians 
ruled  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Tiber  on  the  one  side,  and 
as  far  as  Monte  Gargano 
on  the  other.  They  divided 
this  vast  territory  into  three 
provinces  :  Isombria,  or 
Lower  XJmbria,  in  the  partly 
inundated  plains  of  the 
Lower  Po ;  Ollumbria,  or 
Upper  Umbria,  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Apennines ; 
Yilumbria,  or  Maritime  Um- 
bria, between  the  Apennines 
and  the   Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

Like  the  CV4ts  and  the 
Germans,  they  dwelt  in  open 
villages  in  the  middle  of 
the  plains,  disdaining  to 
screen  their  courage  behind 
high  walls,  but  therefore 
exposed  after  a  defeat  to 
irretrievable  disasters.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  Etrus- 
cans came  do^vn  into  Lom- 
bardy,  the  Umbrians,  being 
conquered,  lost  at  one  blow 
three  hundred  villages.  How- 
ever, in  the  mountainous 
cantons  of  Ullumbria,  after 
the    example   of    the    Tyrr- 


Libral  as  of  Tuder.- 


'  Dionys.  (i.  73)  and  Thucydides  (vi.  2)  fix  this  migration  as  having  taken  place  two 
hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  of  course  without  certainty. 

^  Tuder  (Todi),  or,  as  it  is  called  on  the  money,  tvtkre,  was  early  an  important  city. 
\\  hat  is  left  of  the  walls  resembles,  in  its  greater  regularity  and  absence  of  rudeness,  those  of 
Volaterrae  and  Perusia.  It  will  be  observed  that  its  money,  which  dates  perhaps  from  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  is  of  remarkable  elegance. 
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honian  cities  Avhieh  wore  in  the  noighbourhood,  their  towns  were 
built  on  the  sunmiits,  and  surrounded  with  ramparts;'  thus  Tuder, 
close    to    the    Tiber;    Xuceria,    at    the    foot    of    the     Apennines; 

-      •     ' 1 


,,   ■■,>»^.,..;-iifc^./aryi«^,-.»f>. 


Fragment  of  Eupfubine  Tables  (from  Iguvium). 

T^amia,  on  a  rock  Avhich  commands  the  Xar;  Mevania,  Interamna, 
Sarsina,  Sentinum,  etc.,  which  by  their  construction,  are  proof 
of  a  more  timid,  but  also  more  advanced,  civilization. 

For   three   centurii^s   the   empire    of   the    Umbrians   gained   for 
that   people   a   reputation   of   great   power;    but   it    was   broken   by 

1  These  fortineations  are  perhaps  the  work  of  the  Etniscans.  for  Umbria  remained  subject 
to  them  for  a  long  time.  "  Umbria  vero  pars  Tuscia?  "  (Serv.  in  Mn  xu.  753)  Liyy  (v.  3.3) 
says,  without  any  restriction,  that  the  Tuscan  empire  embraced  the  whole  w.dth  of  Italy,  from 

'^^^'''^M^Breal  the  leai-ned  author  of  the  vrork  entitled  Z^.^  Tahle.<<  7i://.7»/ftme>',  has  been  ki.id 
enough  *to  give  me  this  passage  from  Table  V.  in  both  Etruscan  and  Latin  characters.  It 
contains  two  decrees  given  bv  the  brotherhood  of  .priests  who  caused  the  Eugubine  tables  to  be 
engraved  The  first  decree,  of  which  only  the  end  is  here  reproduced,  is  in  l^truscan  letters, 
the  second  is  in  Latin  letters:  but  the  language  of  the  two  documents  is  the  same-it  i8 
Umbrian.     AVe  only  give  a  transcription   of  the  commencement  :— 

'•Ehveiklu  feia  fratreks  ute  kvestur  panta  muta  adferture  si. 

Jto'jationem  faciat  fratricm  aid  qiiastor  quanta  multa  adfertnn  n't. 

Panta  muta  fratru  Atiiediu  mestru  karu  pure  ulu  Ijenurent. 

Quantajn  multam  fratrum  Attidior'um  major  pars  qui  illuc  vmcrint 

adferture   eru  pepurkurent    heriK.   Etantu   nuitu  adferture  si. 

adfertori  e.^f<e  justiennt  [quantani]  libet,  tanta  multa  adfertori  »it:' 
The  date  of  these  two  passages  may  be  placed  between  the  first  and  second  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  but  the  language  of  them  is  much  older. 


the  Eti^uscan  invasion,  which  deprived  them  of  the  plains  of  the 
Po  and  of  ^laritime  Umbria,  where  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
who  remained  masters  of   a   part   of   the  country,  had  shaken   their 

power. 

Shut  in  from  that  time  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic,  they  were  there  subject  to  the  influence  and  even  to  the 
rule  of  their  neighbours.  Etruscan  characters  are  seen  on  their 
coins;  they  are  found,  too,  on  the  tables  of  Iguvlum^  together 
^^'ith  some  words  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  language  of  the 
Kasena,  and  finally  the  soothsayers  of  Umbria  had  no  less  re- 
putation  than   the   Tuscan   augurs.^ 

Oftentimes   they  banded   together   against  the  same  adversaries. 
Thus    the    Umbrians    followed    the    Etruscans    to   the    conquest   of 
e^ampania,    where    the    towns    of    Xuceria    and    Acerrae    recall    by 
their  names   two   I'lnbrian  cities ;  and   they   took   part   in   the  great 
expedition  against  the  Greeks  of  Cumee."^    When  Etruria  understood 
tliat   the   cause   of   the  Samnites  was   that   of   all  Italy,  Umbria  did 
not   abandon   her   at   that   last   hour;  sixty  thousand   Umbrians  and 
Etruscans,  stretched   on  the   battlefield   of   Sutrium,  bore  witness  to 
the    ancient    alliance    and    perhaps    blending   of    the    two    peoples. 
Finally,    when    the   loss   of    liberty   left    them   no    other    joy   than 
pleasure-seeking    and   effeminacy,  they    Avere   devoted  to   these   and 
remained    united    still    in   the    same    reputation    for    intemperance.^' 
Both,  too,  had  had  the  same  enemies  to  resist,  Eome  and  the  Gauls ; 
with  this  difference — due  to  the  position  and  direction  of  the  Apen- 
nines,   which    protected    Etruria    against    the    Gauls    and    Umbria 
against  Rome— that  the  latter  had  first   come   to   be   more   dreaded 
by   the   Etruscans,    as   no   barrier   separated   them,    and   the   former 
by   the   Umbrians,  whose  country   opened  into  the  valley  of  the  Po. 
The    Senones    invaded    a    considerable    portion    of    it,    and    always 
struck  across   Umbria   in   their   raids  towards  the   centre  and  south 

of  the  peninsula. 

The   Umbrians  were  divided  into  numerous  independent  tribes, 
of    which    some    dwelt    in    towns,    others    in   the    country.      Thus 

*  Cic,  de  Dit'in.,  i.  41 . 

"^  Strabo,  V.  iv.  3;  Pliny,  Nat.  I{i.<t.,  iii.  5;  Dionysius,  ^w^  Rom.,  vii.  3. 
=»  "  Aut  past  us  Umber  aut  obesus  Etruscus"  (Catullus,  xxxix.  11).   On  the  dissoluteness  of 
Etruscan  manners,  see  Tlieopompus,  in  Athena>uJ(,  xii.  14, 
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while  the  mass  of  the  nation  made  common  cause  with  the  Etrus- 
cans, the  Oamertes  treated  with  Eome  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality;  Ocriculum  also  obtained  the  Eoman  alliance,  but  the 
Sarsinates  dared  to  attack  the  legions  alone,  and  fiu-nished  the 
consuls  with  two  triumphs.  Pliny  still  counted,  in  his  time,  in 
Tmbria,  forty-seven  distinct  tribes,'  and  this  separation  of  the 
urban  and  rustic  populations,  this  passion  for  local  independence, 
this  rivalry  between  toA\Tis,  was  always  the  normal  state  of  the 
Eomagna,  of  the  marches  of  Ancona,  and  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Italy.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  just  as  in  ancient  times,  there 
were  in  the  Eomagna  communities  of  peasants  entirely  free,  and 
all  the  towns  formed  jealous  municipalities.^  Thus  it  happened 
that  this  energetic  race,  which  had  no  knowledge  of  the  litigious 
spirit  of  the  Eomans,  and  with  whom  might  settled  riglit,=*  these 
men  that  Napoleon  declared  to  be  the  best  soldiers  in  Italy,  have, 
thanks  to  their  divisions,  submitted  quietly  to  the  ascendancy  of 
Eome,  and  came  ultimately  to  obey  the  weakest  of   governments. 

'  Pliny,  Nat  Hist.,  iii.  14. 

^  See  L.  Ranke,  History  of  the  Popes,  ii.  198. 

'  '0/i/3p(koi  orav  TrpoQ  a\\t)\ovQ  txioffiv  <(^<pi<T^iri]atv,  KaBoirXiaBiVTiQ  i)Q  Iv  TroXf/iy  naxovrat  Kol 
Ukovoi  hKaioTipa  X'lyuv  o\  tqvq  tpai'Tiovg  ct7ro<T<l>('tKapTii  (Nic.  Daiuasc,  ap.  Stob.  Fior.,  10,  70.). 
Here  we  have  the  judicial  duel  of  the  middle  a^res.  Tliey  said,  too;  'ApayKalop  n  vixav  h 
cnroBviiffKHv.     Ibid.,  7,  39). 
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III. 


THE   ETRUSCANS. 


OVU  western  civilization  has  its  mysteries,  like  the  ohl  East; 
Etruria  is  to  us  what  Egypt  was  before  Chaiiipollion.  We 
know  very  well  that  it  was  inhabited  by  an  industrious  people, 
skilled  in  commerce,  art  and  war,  rivalling  the  Greeks  at  the  same 
time  that  thev  were  undcM*  their  intiuence,  and  for  a  long  time 
powerful  and  formidable  in  the  ^[editerranean ;  but  this  people  has 
disappeared,  leaving  us  for  its  riddh*  an  uTiknown  language,  for  a 
proof  of  what  it  once  was,  innumerabh*  monuments,  vases,  statues, 
bas-reliefs,  oniauients,  objects  precious  both  for  workmanship  and 
for  materials — a  people  rich  enou.gh  to  bury  with  its  chiefs  the 
means  wherewith  to  pay  an  army  or  build  a  to^m ;  industricms 
enough  to  flood  Italy  Avith  its  products,  and  civilized  enough  to 
cover  its  monuments  and  tombs  with  inscriptions.^  But  all  this 
is  mute,  and  modem  science,  wholly  baffled,  has  hitherto  been 
unable  to  interpret  more  than  twenty  words  or  so  of  the  Etruscan 
language.-  Their  portraits  which  they  have  left  us  on  their  tombs 
tell  us  nothing  more  of  tlunn.  These  obese  and  thicks(4  men,  with 
aquiUne  noses  and  retreating  foreheads,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Hellenic  or  Italiote  type,  and  are  not  of  the  same  race  as 
the  thin-featured  people  represented  on  their  vases. 

AVhence   did   they   come  ?       The    ancients    themselves   did   not 


'  See  plate.  M.  de  Long^^rier  says  of  tliis  monument,  wliicli  was  found  at  Cervetri 
(C^eTe) :  'It  is  directly  connected  witli  tlie  Corintliian  art  of  the  seventh  century,  so  that 
this  tomb  may  give  us  an  exact  idea  of  what  that  of  Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquin  the 
Elder,  must  have  been.''  {Mu.«ee  Napoleon  III.,  explanation  of  pi.  Lxxx.)  [The  tomb  here 
represented  on  the  plate  is  very  similar  to  that  now  in  the  British  Museum.]  Let  us  note  that 
the  Etruscans  interred  their  dead,  and  did  not  burn  them;  the  contrarv  was  the  case  in  the 
later  times  of  the  repu))lic  and  untler  the  empire,  [or  rather  both  customs  prevailed. — ii</.] 

-  See  the  work  of  M.  Noel  des  Vergers,  VEtrune  et  iefi  Etrusqiies  ou  div  ans  de  fouilles 
dans  les  Maremines  foscanes.  Varro  (de  Linf/.  Lat.y  iv.  9),  speaks  of  Etruscan  tragedies  which 
are  lost.  AVe  have  nearly  two  thousand  inscriptions,  but  we  cannot  understand  them,  and  Max 
Midler,  in  his  Science  of  Lanf/nat/e,  is  obliged  to  pass  over  the  Etruscan  in  silence.  The 
interpretations  of  Corssen,  who  [thought  the  language  Indo-European,  and]  was  for  a  time 
called  "  the  (Edipus  of  the  Etruscan  Sphinx,"  liave  been  abandoned,  and  the  Sphinx  remains 
mute  [till  we  find  a  lulingual  text. — ^</.] 
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know.  Deceived  by  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  Etruscans  north  of  tlie  Tiher,  the  Greeks  took  them  for 
Pelasgians,  and  represented  them  as  having  travelled  from  Thessaly 
and  Asia  Minor  into  Tuscany.  But,  on  the  testimony  of  Dionysius 
of  Ilalicarnassus,  their  language,  their  laws,  their  customs,  and 
their  religion  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the  Pelasgians. 
Xiebuhr  and  Otf.  ^liiller  consider  that  the  Eti'uscans,  or  Easena,  as 
they  called  themselves,  came  from  the  mountains  of  Eha?tia.^  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Etruscans,  who  placed 
the  abode  of  their  gods  in  the  north,  and  gave*'  them  the  Scandi- 
navian name  of  Ases,^  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  Asiatic  ti'ibe, 
Avhich,  after  having  penetrated  into  Europe  by  the  defiles  of  the 
Caucasus,  by  which  the  (loths  afterwards  passed,  had  left  on  the 
south  the  peninsula  of  the  Balkans  occupied  by  the  Pelasgian  races, 
and  had  ascinided  the  valley  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  Tyrolese 
Alps.  Priestly  rule,  division  into  stiictly  separated  classes,  and  the 
predominance  of  fatalism  are  characteristics  more  and  more  marked 
in  proportion  as  we  traci^  back  the  course  of  centitries  and  approach 
more  nearlv  to  Asia.  Etruscan  civilization  has  also  in  common 
Avitli  Semitic  literatures  tlu^  omission  of  the  short  vowels,  the 
reduplication  of  the  consonants,  and  the  AViiting  from  right  to  left. 
The  dwarf  Tages  reminds  us  of  the  clever  dwarfs  and  magicians 
of  Scandinavia ;  Avhilst  the  obese  figures  found  at  Cervetri ;  the 
g(H-gons,  of  which  there  are  so  many  representations;  the  gods  with 
four  wings,  two  spread,  and  two  drooped  towards  the  earth;  the 
splnnxes,  the  monst(^rs  which  guard  the  approaches  to  the  mansions 
of    the    dead;   the   animals   unknown   to   Italy,    lions  and  panthers, 

'  Livv(v.:«),Plmy  (iii.20),aii<lJii.stin(xx.r))  maintain  on  tlie  contran-  that  the  Klia'tiansare 
Etiii:>:cans  Avho  took  refuge  in  the  Alps  after  the  conquest  of  Lonibardy  hy  the  Gauls.  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  the  singular  language  of  Grceden,  in  southern  Tyrol,  is  a  remnant  of  the  Etruscan 
language.  Many  names  of  places  there  recall  the  Ilasena,  and  the  nuiseum  of  Trent  preserves 
vases  and  small  figures  in  bronze  with  Etruscan  inscriptions  discovered  in  that  province.  Quite 
recently,  hi  1S77,  there  were  found  in  the  Valteline,  not  far  from  Como,  some  Etruscan  objects 
of  great  antiquity  {liec.  Arch,  Sept.  1S77,  p.  204).  Ogiuli  tried  to  prove  in  the  Giornalt 
Acndiro  the  relationship  of  the  Germans  and  Etruscans.  M.  Noel  des  Vergers,  who  has  souglit 
for  the  Mjlution  of  the  problem  esx)ecially  in  tiie  study  of  figured  monuments,  is  disposed  to 
accept  the  tradition  of  Herodotus  as  to  their  Lydian  origin.  But  the  plastic  arts  may  have 
been  introduced  into  Etruria  later  than  the  arrival  of  the  Etruscans,  by  commerce,  or  previously 
to  it  I  y  the  Tyrrhenians.  In  short,  the  problem  will  remain  insoluble  until  we  decipher  the 
Etru>can  language.  ^ 

-  Fest.  s.  V.  "Sinistne  aves." 

^  '•  -Esir  .  .  .  Errusc-a  lingua  D^us  vocaretur,"  (Suet.  Oct.  1)7). 


devouring  one  another;  the  Egyptian  scaraba3i,  the  good  and  evil 
o-enii,  like  the  devs  of  Persia,  which  conduct  souls  to  the  lower 
world;  finally,  a  quantity  of  details  of  ornamentation,  show  either 
borrowing  from  the  East,  or  memories  of  their  early  home. 

We  have  above  compared  the  two  industrious  and  universally  per- 
secuted races  of  the  Finns   and  Pelasgians  ;  we  might  also  compare 


Etruscan  figures.     (Atlas  of  Micali,  pi.  xnj.' 

the  two  peoples  who  have  taken  their  place;  the  enigmatical 
lan<?uap:e  of  the  Easena  with  the  Scandinavian  Eunes ;  Odhi, 
the  Ases  and  roval  famili(^s  of  the  Goths  with  the  Tuscan  Eucumons, 

ft. 

who  were  at  the  same  time  nobles  and  priests.  Like  the  Germans, 
the  Etruscans  united  what  the  East  separates,  religion  and  arms— 
the  caste  of  priests  and  that  of  warriors. 

If  the  Goths  believed  in  the  death  of  the  gods,  and  dared  to 
strive    against    them,   the    Etruscans    predicted    the    renewal    of    the 

1  We  reluctantly  reproduce  these  figures,  to  which  we  find  none  analogous  in  Grecian  art. 
But  the  Etruscans,  so  clever  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze.^,  jewels  and  vases,  preserve  the  taste 
of  l)arbar.)us  nations  for  monsters  to  serve  as  bugbears.  When  they  thought  to  make  them 
terrible  thev  made  them  hideous.  We  must  show  this  side  of  their  plastic  art.  [Similarly,  in 
old  Irish  iiluminations  and  carvings,  the  animals  introduced  are  simply  grotesque,  and  the 
human  figures  as  bad  as  po.^.ible,  while  both  the  feeling  and  execution  of  the  geometrical 
ornament  is  the  most  beautiful  which  can  possibly  be  found.— Kc?.] 
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world,  and  ima^'^ined  that  they  could  by  their  magic  formulae 
constrain  the  divine  ^yill.  The  grave,  melancholy  and  religious 
character  of  this  people, 
their  re  pect  for  women, 
their  kindness  towards  slaves,^ 
the  length  and  abundance 
of  their  repasts,  would  also 
suggest  Germanic  manners, 
if  it  were  not  probable 
that  these  resemblances  are 
purely  accidental.  The  say- 
ing of  one  of  the  ancients 
has,  in  fact,  remained  the 
opinion    of    modern  science : 

"By      their      lano'Uaffe       and  Etruscan  Gorgon.     {Campana  Museum.) 

manners   the   Etruscans  are   separated  from   all    other   nations." 

We  will  suppose,  without  firm  conviction,  that  the  Etruscans 
came  down  from  the  Alps  into  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  bearing  with  them  from  Asia,  which 
they  had  perhaps  quitted  for  but  a  few 
centuries,  their  half-sacerdotal  government,  and 
from  the  mountains,  where  they  had  recently 
sojourned,  that  division  into  independent  can- 
tons, which  has  existed  in  all  time  among 
the  people  of  the  Alps.  They  first  stopped 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  they  possessed  as 
many  as  twelve  large  towns  ;  then  they 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  established  them- 
selves between  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno.  There  they  found 
some  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  in  possession  of  Hellenic  beliefs, 
traditions  and  arts,  and  in  commercial  relations  with  the  Greeks 
of  Southern  Italy  and  Ionia.  These  Pelasgians,  protected  by 
cities  stronger  than  the  open  villages  of  the  Umbrians,  could 
not  be  expelled  or  exterminated,  and  formed  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  the    new    nation."      Is  it   going   too    far    to    attribute    the 

1  Dionys.   Ant.  Rom.,  ix.  5.    The  yeientines  enrolled  them  m  their  troops. 
-  Especially  in  the  towns  of  Southern  Etruria,  which  always  display  characteristics  differing 
from  those  of  the  northern  cities,  and  through  which  the  Greek  religion  obtained  an  entry 


Figure  with  Four  Wings. 
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works  of  drainage,'  the  Cyclopean  constrnctions,  the  pretended 
knowledge  of  omens  and  the  industrious  activity  of  the  Etruscans, 
to  the  influence,  counsels  and  example  of  these  Pelasgians,*'^  who 
are  said  to  have  excavated  the  tunnels  from  Lake  Copais  through 
a  mountain,  to  have  built  the  fortifications,  still  remaining,  of  Argos, 


4 


Chimsera  in  the  Gallery  of  Florence.     (Micali,  Atlas,  pi.  xiii.) 

Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  and  who  passed  for  magicians  on  account  of 
their  learning  ?  Moreover  this  people  never  had  the  spirit  of 
hostility  towards  strangers ;  the  tradition  of  Demaratus,  the  mixture 
of  Umhrian,  Oscan,  Ligurian  and  Sabellian  names  in  the  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  and  finally  the  introduction  of  the  gods  and  arts  of 
Greece,  show  with  what  facility  they  admitted  men  and  things  of 
other  countries. 

One  particular  feature  of  Etruscan  manners  is,  however,  in 
absolute  contradiction  to  the  Greek  manners.  This  sensual  people 
loved  to  heighten  pleasure  by  scenes  of  death.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  human  sacrifices ;  they  decorated  their  tombs  with  scenes  of 


into  Rome.  At  Caere  there  have  been  found  inscriptions  thought  to  he  Pelasgian.  Moreover^ 
Caere  and  Tarquinii  had  each  its  treasure  house  at  Delphi,  like  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  the  painted 
vases  of  Tarquinii  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Corinth.  We  might  call  to  mind,  too,  the 
religious  character  of  the  people  of  Caere  and  the  reputation  they  had  of  liaving  always  abstained 
from  piracy. 

'  See  Noel  des  Vergers'  Etniria  and  the  Etruscans,  yol.  i.  p.  06.  Tlie  railway  through 
the  Martnnma  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  quantity  of  subterranean  conduits  for  draining  the 
soil. 

'  [To   account  for  the   Etruscans  by   referring  them  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  that,  too,  by 
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blood ;'  and  gave  to  their  neigliboui's  of  the  sc^veii  hills  those  gladia- 
tioiial  games  which  the  toAvns  of  half  the  Koman  world  imitated.*- 

The  ruin  of  the  Umbrians  was  accomplished,  said  the  Etruscan 
annals,^   434   years  before   the   foundation   of   Eomo.      The   Easena 
succeeded   to    their   power,    and   increased   it   by   fo\n-   centuries    of 
conquests.     From  Tuscany,  the  principal  seat  of  their  twelve  tribes, 
they  subdued  Und)ria  itself  with  a  part   of   Picenum,   where   traces 
of  theii-  occupation   are   to  be  found.'      Beyond  the  Tiber,  Fidenie, 
Crustumeria   and  Tusculum,   colonised   by    them,  open   the   road   to- 
wards   the    coimtry   of    the    Yolscians    and    Eutulians,''   who    were 
brought   into    subjection;    and    towards    CVimpania,    a    new    Etruria 
was    founded    800    years   before    our    era,    of    which    the    principal 
cities    were    Yolturnum,    afterwards    called    C'apua,    Nola,    Acenne, 
Ilerculaneum   and   Pompeii.'      From    the   cliffs    of    Sorrento,   Avhich 
were  crowTied  by  the  temple  of  the  Etruscan  Minerva,  they  watched 
any   vessels   hardy  enough   to  venture  into   the   gulfs  of  Naples  or 
Salerno,    and    their   long    galleys    cruised   as    far    as    the   coasts    of 
Corsica   and   Sardinia,   where  they  had  settlements.      ^^Then    almost 
the  whole   peninsula,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  was 

attributing  to   the  latter  all  sorts  of  works  without  any    conclusive  evidence,   is   indeed  t^ 
explain  obscuru7n  per  obscuriu.^,  and  gives  new  point  to  Niebuhr's  remark  already  (quoted  by 

the  author  above,  p.  39. — EdJ] 

1  This  design,  taken  from  pi.  xxi.  of  the  AtlaM  of  Noel  des  Vergers, represents  Achilles 
immolatincr  capt'ives  to  the  manes  of  Patrochus.  Tliis  is  the  reading  of  the  names  written 
over  the  head  of  each  figure,  and  M.  Bi-eal's  rendering  of  them,  going  from  left  to  right: 
—  \CHMENRUN  ( Agameumon) ;  Hintiiial  Patrucles  (Ghost  of  Patrochis) ;  \vp  (?)  •  Aciile 
(\chilles);  Truials  (Trojanns);  Charx  (Charon):  Aivas  Tlmums  (Ajax  'lelamomus-) ; 
Truials  (Trojans)  ;  Aivas  Vilatas  (^Ajax  Oileus).  This  scene  of  mui-der  corre.spondt.i  .h.  NNtdl 
with  the  manners  of  the  Etruscans  that,  when  they  wished  to  repi-esent  an  episode  of  the  Iha<l, 
they  chose  the  onlv  narrative  of  this  nature  which  is  found  in  Homer.  Many  testimonies  of 
ancient  autliors  and  those  which  thev  themselves  have  left  on  their  monuments  bear  witness  to 
this  odious  feature  of  J^truscan  society.  Macrobius  (Saturn.,  i.  7)  says  that  Tarqum  caused 
children  to  be  immolated  to  the  goddess  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  Lares.  As  for  the  winged  figure, 
who  is  standing  behind  Achilles,  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  it  for  the  genius  of  the  hei-o.  For 
the  Etruscan  doctrine  of  genii  see  below. 

2  [If  more  conjectures  are  encouraged,  we  shall  soon  have  the  Mexic.in  Aztecs,  so  like  the 
Etruscans  in  tliese  and  other  points,  declared  to  be  tlieir  descendants.— Z:<i.] 

=»  Varr.,  «/>.  Censor.,  17,  Dionysius  said  five  hundred  years;  it  is  useless  to  add  that  these 
chronological  data  are  valueless. 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  5.  •  ,.,.,.; 

»  Some  tombs  have  been  discovered  at  Ai-dea,  the  capital  of  tlie  Ilutuli,  which  appear  to 
belong  to  the  Etruscans,  and  the  citadelof  that  town,  more  imposing  than  those  of  Etruria,  is 

built  like  them,  of  enormous  stones. 

«  Livy,  iv.  37;  Cato,  ap.  Veil  Pat  ere,  i.  7;  Polybir.s,  ii.  17.  Lanzi  adds  to  these  five  towns 

Nocera,  Calatia,  Teauum,  Cales,  Suessa,  .Eseruia  and  Atella. 


-♦ 


under  their  sway,"^  and  the  two  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of 
Italy  took  and  still  kec^p,  the  one  the  name  of  this  people,  Tuscum 
Mare,  the  sea  of  Tuscany  ;  the  other  of  its  colony  of  AdHa,  the 
Adiiatic. 

Unhappily,  there  was  no  union  in  this  vast  dominion.  The 
Etruscans  were  everywhere,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  Arno  and 
the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  in  Campania,  on  the  Adriatic 
and  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  ;  but  where  was  Etruria  ?  Like  Attica 
under  Cecrops,  like  the  iEolians  and  lonians  in  Asia,  the  Achaeans 
in  Greece,  the  Salentines  and  Lucanians  in  Italy,  the  Etruscans 
were  divided,  in  each  country  occupied  by  them,  into  twelve  in- 
dependent tribes,  which  were  united  by  a  federal  bond,  without  any 


Tuscan  Ploughman.- 

gc^nornl  league  fen*  the  whole  nation.  For  instance,  when  any  grave 
circumstances  occiu-red  in  Etruria  proper,  the  chiefs  of  each  city 
assembled  at  the  temple  of  Yoltumna,  in  the  temtory  of  Yolsinii, 
to  hv'dt  there  ccmcerning  the  interests  of  the  country,  or  to  celebrate, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  supreme  pontiff,  the  national  feasts.^  In 
the  days  of  their  conquests,  the  union  was  doubtless  very  close, 
and  the  chief  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  being  proclaimed  general- 
issimo, exercised  an  unlimited  power,  indicated  by  the  twelve  lictors 
furnished    by   the   twelve   cities,    with   tlieir   fasces   surmounted    by 

'  Cato,  ap.  Serv.  in  Ain.,  xi.  567.  Livy  repeats  it  in  almost  tlie  same  terms  in  different 
places  (i.  2.;  V.  33). 

-  This  group  hi  bronze,  found  at  Arezzo,  is  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  legend 
of  the  l)lrth  of  Tages. 

^  Livy,  v.i.  ;  and  ahewhere, prificlj)es  Etrurue. 
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axes.  But  little  by  little  this  bond  was  relaxed,  and  the  Etruscans, 
who  had  at  first  presented  the  appearance  of  a  gi-eat  nation,  were 
unable  to  escape  this  political  particularism,  wliich  has  l)ccn  too 
dear  to  the  Italians  even  up  to  our  own  days.  At  the  epoch  when 
Eome  seriously  menaced  Etruria  all  union  had  d(»caved,  and  thev 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  solennily  in  a  general  assembly  that 
each  city  must  settle  its  own  quarrels,  and  were  not  ashamed  to 
explain  that  it  would  be  im})rudent  to  (iigage  the  whole  of 
Etruria  in  the  defence  of  one  of   its  tribes.' 

Each  of  these  twelve  tribes,  represented  by  a  capital  wliich 
bore  its  name,  possessed  an  extensive  territory,  and  within  it 
subject-towns  were  in  dependence  on  the  principal  city  w4th  inferior 
political  rights  ;  but  in  the  capital  itself  tlu^  ruling  power  was  the 
order  of  the  Lucumons,  the  true  patricians,  who  possessed,  by 
hereditary  right,    power  religion  and  learning.     In  some  cas(»s  they 


Bronze  Aiiui<  and  Tools  found  at  JJologna." 

governed   the   city   in  turn  as  annual  magistrates,  in  others  one  of 
them  governed  as  king,'  but  with  a  power  limited  by  the  privileges 

1  Livv,  V.  17. 

2  In  1871  there  were  brought  to  lig-ht  at  the  Chartreuse,  near  Bologna,  865 
Etruscan  tonihs,  and  in  the  environs  of  Villanova,  numerous  pre-historic  olijects,  like 
those  of  the  lake  cities  of  Switzerland.  In  1877  a  single  search  at  IWopna  led  to  t lie  dis- 
covery of  an  amphora  4',  feet  high  and  4  feet  broad,  ))uried  doubtless  at  the  moment  of 
an  invasion,  and  containing  14,000  bronze  objects,  utensils,  arms  and  ornaments.  Tiiese 
bronzes  were  then  precious  and  very  expensive  objects,  spread  througli  Italy  and  int(» 
the  Transalpine  countries  })y  a  conunerce  which  was  at  once  timorous  and  daring  (Her. 
Arch,  of  .Tune  ls77).  (.'ount  Gozzadiui  places  these  bronzes  as  far  back  as  the  tenth 
century  B.r. 

^  *•  Taidio  annuie  ambit  ionis  regem  creavere"  (Livy,  v.  i.) 
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of  that  sacerdotal  aristocracy  which  had  united  religion,  agriculture, 
and  the  state  by  indissoluble  bonds.  The  nymph  Bygois  had 
revealed  to  them  the  secrets  of  the  augur's  art,  and  the  dwarf 
Ta^es  the  precepts  of  human  wisdom  with  the  science  of  the  Aruspices. 
One  day  Avhen  a  peasant  was  driving  his  plough  in  the  fields  of 
Tarquinii,  a  hideous  dwarf,  with  the  face  of  a  child  under  his  white 
hair  Tages,  came  out  of  a  furrow.  All  Etruria  flocked  thither ;  the 
dwarf  spoke  for  a  long  time ;  they  collected  his  words,  and  the 
books  of  Tages,  the  basis  of  Etruscan  discipline/  were  for  Etruria 


Jewels  found  at  Bologna  (see  note  on  last  page.) 

what  the  laws  of  Mann  had  been  for  India  and  the  Pentateuch  for 
the  HebrcAvs. 


•  Cic,  de  Dir.,  ii.  23. 
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The  common  people,  brought  up  by  its  superstitious  fears  to 
respect  the  great,  and  to  submit  to  tlie  hiws  which  they  had 
dictated,  did  not  dispute  their  dominion,  and  this  docile  obedience 
rendering  violence  siipei-fluous,  the  aristocracy  and  the  people  were  not 
separated  by  that  implacable  hatred  which  rends  states  asunder. 
Like  the  subjects  of  Venice,  still  so  faitliful,  even  in  the  last  century, 
to  the  nobility  of  the  Golden  Book,  the  people  fought  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  social  order  wherein  it  held  only  the  last  place. 
But  when  the  fortune  of  Eti-uria  fell,  the  authority  of  the  Lucumons 
was  humbled.  At  Yeii,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ten  years'  Avar, 
and  at  Ai^ezzo,  a  century  later,  the  plebeians  dared  to  look  their 
masters  in  the  face  and  demand  a  reckoning. 

The  other  Italian  peoples  lived  scattered  in  straggling  villages 
[vicatim).      The    Etruscans     always    had    their    toAATis    walUnl    and 


.  /'.  >• 


Bronze  vases  found  at  Bologna. 

generally  placed  on  high  hills,  like  so  many  fortresses  dominating 
the  country.  Wamors,  husbandmen  and  merchants,  they  fought, 
di-ained  the  marshes,  and  dug  harbours.  India  and  Egypt,  believing 
themselves  eternal,  spent  centuries  on  majestic  but  idle  monuments. 
Greece  covered  her  promontories  with  temples,  her  roads  Avith  statues, 
the  streets  and  open  spaces  of  her  toAVTis  Avith  porticoes.  Here  it 
w^as  the  disinterested  genius  for  the  arts,  there  a  profoundly  re- 
ligious sentiment  and  the  hope  of  an  endless  existence.  But  Etruria 
kneAV   that  she  and   her   gods   must   die,    and   anxious   to    live    and 
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enjoy  life  before  that  anticipated  end,  she  lavished  time  and  men 
only  on  useful  Avorks,  making  roads,  opening  canals,  turning  aside 
rivers,  suiTounding  toAvns  Avith  impregnable  Avails. 

In  Upper  Italy,  Mantua  thus  rose  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  on 
the  Mincio,  a  position  to  this  day  the  strongest  in  the  peninsula. 
Its  metropolis  F(4sina  (Bologna),  on  the  Bono,  claims  to  liaA^e 
founded  Perugia^  also,  and  Pliny  calls  it  the  capital  of  Circumpadane 


Bronze  Jewels.*^ 

Etruria.  Melpum  on  the  Adda  was  able  to  stand  against  the 
Gauls  for  two  ci^nturies ;  and  Adi'ia,  between  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
was  surrounded  by  canals  which,  connecting  the  seven  lakes  of  the 
Po,  called  the  seven  seas,  rendered  the  delta  of  the  river  healthy. 
The  Avaters,  confined  or  let  off,  prepared  the  fertile  lands 
for    agiiculture;    toAVTis   multiplied    there,    and    from    Piedmont    to 


'  iSi/m*  7M/.,  viii.  600.  ^ 

»  For   tlie  dt'soription  of  these  objects,  see  Annaks  du  Dull.  Archeol.   18/4,  vol.   xlvi. 

p.  249,  seq.  and  in  the  Atlas,  vol.  x.,  pi.  x.  seq. 
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the  Adige,   there   are  found   Etruscan   inscriptions,    bronzes,    painted 
vases,  &c.,  relics  of  the  rule  of  an  industrious  people. 


Etruscan  Jewels  and  Earrings/ 

In   Tuscany,   the  Yalley   of  the  Amo  and  that  of  the  Chiana 
were  drained,   the  Maremma  made   healthy,    and   six   of  the  twelve 


capitals  built  upon  that  coast,  now  uninhabitable.    Wliile  the  towns 
carved   marble,    cast   iron-   and  bronze,  modelled    clay   into   elegant 

^  These  jewels  are  taken  from  Noel  des  Vergers'  Aflfut. 

*  The  excellent  ore  of  the  Isle  of  Elba  was  brought  to  Populonia,  where  large  foundries 
were  established.  The  isle  is  oiilv  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  channel  10  kilom.  wide 
(6  miles).     [The  mines  are  still  worke<l  and  give  a  good  return.     Ed.] 
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vases,   sculptured  innumoraWe  bas-reliefs,   chased  rich  armour  and 
precious  jewels,   and   worked   up   linen  for    the   priests,    wool   for 


Bronze  Arms^  (pa^re  Ixxiv). 

the  people,  hemp  for  cordage,  and  wood  f.n-  ships;  a  skilled 
agriculture,  closely  hound  up  with  religion,  and  an  eqm  able 
division  of  land,  which  gave  to  each  citizen  his  farm,'  enriched  the 
land,  and  covered  it  with  a  healthy  population.  Thus  ^^^s  realized 
that  problem  which  antiquity  was   so   seldom   able   to  solve :    large 

.  Bron..   buckUn-  an,l   a.„,»  found   in  a  ton.b  called  that    of    tl.e  warrior  at   Corneto 
/T.w.nlnlll     iie.e  Atlas  i>l  th,-  ll'il'- d-- riH-it.  Arclwol.,  \o\.  X., 'pl- y.- 
^      '    "rerr.    ouft«r.   causa.  va.-.icula,i„,    l,on,inib,.s    a.tribu.a"   (Varro.    a,..   Plularg.    „, 

Geory.  ii.  109.) 
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towns  in  the  midst  of   a  fertile  country,   industry   and   agriculture, 
wealth   and  strength  :    sic  fort  is  Etrnria  c  rev  it.  ^' 

Meanwhile,  from  the  numerous  parts  of  the  coast,  from  T.una, 
the  town  of  the  Marble  Walls;'-  from  Pisa,  which  was  then  nearer 
the  sea  than  now;  from  Telamon,  once  a  vast  harbour,  now  only 
a  swamp ;  from  Graviscee ;  from  Populouia ;  from  Cosa ;  from 
Pyrgi ,  from  the  two  Adrias  ;^  from  Herculaneum  ;  from  Pompeii, 
there  sailed  vessels  destined  for  commerce,  or  cruising  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  More 
hardy  adventurers  went  to  Gaul  to  seek  the  tin  of  the  islands  of 
the  Cassiterides,  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze ;  further 
still,  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  seek  the  yellow  amber  of  which 
the  women  made  their  ornaments,  and  which  was  said  by  the 
Greeks  to  be  formed  of  the  tcnirs  of  the  daughters  of  the  Sun 
weeping  the  death  of  Phal'thon.  Silver  coins  of  Populonia  found 
in  the  Duehv  of  Posen  show  the  route  followed  bv  the  Etruscan 
merchants  across  the  European  continent.      Carthage  closed  against 


Coins  of  Populouia  with  a  Gorgon's  head,  reverse  smooth.* 

them  the  Straits  of  Gndes,  bevond  which  thev  were  desirous  of 
leading  a  cohmy  to  a  large  island  of  the  Atlantic,  which  she  had 
just  discovered;'  but  she  gave  up  to  them  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
Every  strange  vessel  which  they  met  westward  of  Italy  was  treated 
as    a    prize,    unless    some     convention    protected    it.*'      AVhen    the 

-  Vergil,  Georg.  ii.,  52^. 

'  Near  Carrara,  the  Quarry  where  there  is  a  mountain  of  white  marble. 

'  The  most  famous  between  the  Po  and  the  Adige  still  bears  the  same  name,  l>ut  is  more 
tlian  14  miles  from  the  sea  ;  the  other,  Atri,  in  Piceuum,  is  o  miles  from  the  Adriatic. 

*  These  medals  give  a  full-face  representation  of  the  Etruscan  (Jorgon,  which  is  seen  on 
so  great  a  number  of  vases  and  terra-cot tas  ;  but  she  no  longer  has  the  hideous  head  which  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Etruria  gave  her.  The  Greeks  had  the  Gorgon,  too,  but  they  disliked 
ugliness;  when  they  liad  made  her  terribl;*,  they  made  her  beautiful,  and  Lucian  ends  bv 
saying  that  it  was  by  lier  beauty  she  exercised  her  fatal  p')wer  of  clianging  thost«  who 
looked  upon  her  to  stone.     [liionavdo's  famous  Metlusa  suggests  the  same  idea. — Ed.") 

Diod,    V.    20.      'SavTtKtui;   vvvi'ifitan>    i(t\i'(T(n'Tn;    Kiii    Tu\\oi'<2    \onvovr    BuXarToKnoT l\rrnvTH^. 

^  Aristotle,  Vol.  iii.  tJ. 
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Phc»ciuans  (ulm(^  in  53()  lu.,  to  seek  another  country  in  these 
the  Etruscans  uni- 
ted with  the  Car- 
thaginians against 
those  Greeks,  whom 
the  two  nations 
met  and  fought 
everywhere. 

But  this  union 
could  not  last.    The 
l^irthagiiiians  who, 
for  their  commerce 
with      Gaul       and 
Spain,  needed  busi- 
ness settlements  in 
Corsica     and     Sar- 
dinia,   established 
themselves  in  those 
two  islands  in  spite 
of  treaties.    Thence 
sprung    up    violent 
animosities,  and  an 
anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Carthaginians 
to    ally   themsdves 
with  the    Ilomans.^ 
Tlu^  hatred  of  Car- 
thage   was  danger- 
ous, yet  less  so  than 
the   rivalry   of   the 
Greeks   who    occu- 
pied the   most   ini- 

'  Shown  by  treaties  of 
601),  348,  and  279  B.C. 

■•*  This  com,  with  the 
sign  of  the  wheel  and  the 
anchor,  is  a  dupondim,  or 

piece     worth    two     asses,  r^  ■        (  ^...n  t^n  aaaes  were  made;  but 

which  are  marked  on  the  two  sides  of  the  anchor.     Corns  of  even  ten  asses  were 

all  these  bronze  umltiples  of  the  monetary  unit  are  rare. 


Bronze  Coin  attributed  to  the  Etrusco-Umbrian  town  of  Gamers.^ 
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portant  commercial  positions  in  iSicily,  in  Southern  Italy,  and  as 
far  as  the  centre  of  C^ampania;  and  who,  through  Cunue,  menaced 
the  Etruscan  colony  on  the  borders  of  the  Yoltumo.  As  early  as 
the   middle   of   the  sixth   century,   some  Cnidians  established  them- 


A  Lucumon's  Helmet.^ 

selves  in  the  Lipari  islands,  whence  they  harassed  the  whole  of  the 
Tuscan  commerce.  Being  attacked  by  a  numerous  tieet  they  gained 
the  victory,  and  in  the  joy  of  this  unhoped-for  triumph,  they 
dedicated  as  many  statues  at  Delphi  as  they  had  taken  vessels.* 
Khodes,  too,  showed  among  its  trophies  the  iron-bound  beaks  of  the 
TjTThenian  vessels,    and   the   tyrant   of   Ehegium,    Anaxilaos,    drove 

*  [This  helmet  waa  found  in  1817  in  the  bed  of  the  Alpheus,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.] 

^  Pausanias,  x.,  12  and  16.     Thucyd.,  iii.  88. 


them  from  the  Straits  of  Sicily  by  fortifying  the  entrance.'  The 
Etruscans,  therefore,  sided  with  Athens  against  Syracuse.  Hiero 
made  them  pay  dearly  for  this  alliance.  In  conjunction  with 
Cumse,  Syracuse  inflicted  on  the  Etruscans  a  defeat  which  marked 
the  decline  of   their  maritime   power   (474),    and   of    w^hich   Pindar 

sung : — 

"  Son  of  Saturn,  I  conjui^e  thee,  cause  the  Phoenician  and  the 

soldier  of  Tyrrhenia  to  remain  at  their  own  hearths,  taught  by 
the  affront  that  their  fleet  received  before  Cumae,  and  by  the  evils 
that  the  lord  of  Syracuse  A\TOUght  upon  them,  when  victorious  he 
cast  all  their  brilliant  youth  headlong  from  the  heights  of  the 
swift  poops  into  the  waves,  and  drew  Greece  from  the  yoke  of 
slavery."  Hiero  made  an  offering  to  Zeus  of  Olympia  of  the 
helmet  of  one  of  the  Lucumons  killed  in  this  battle,  with  this 
inscription  which  he  had  caused  to  be  engraved  on  it:  *^  Hiero 
son  of  Deinomenes  and  the  Syracusans  [have  consecrated]  to  Zeus 
the  Tyrrhenian  [arms]  from  Cum-ae."  ^ 

From  all  quarters  enemies  then  rose  up  against  the  Etruscans. 
Threatened   on   the   north  by   the    Gauls,   in   the   centre  by   Eome, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Greeks  and  Samnites,  they  lost  Lombardy, 
the   left    bank   of    the  Tiber,    and   Campania,    where    the    Samnites 
made  themselves  masters  of   Voltumum,   slaying  all  the  inhabitants 
in  one  night.     At  the  end  of   the   fifth   century  b.c.   they  retained 
only  Tuscany.     Moreover,  divisions  prevailed  amongst  them;   in  the 
midst   of    the    public   misfortune    the    league    had    been    dissolved. 
Yeii,   attacked  by  the  Komans,  was  left  to  herself,  just  as  Clusium 
was   abandoned   when    threatened  by   the   Gauls.      Such   selfishness 
brought    its    own    punishment.      Yeii    succumbed,    Caere  became   a 
Eoman   municipality,    and   Sutrium    and   IN^epeta   were   occupied    by 
Latin  colonies.     These  disasters  taught  them  no  lesson,  and  Etruria 
viewed   with   indifference  the   earlier   efforts   of   the   Samnites.      At 
last,    however,    she   saw   that   it   was   a   question   of   the   liberty   of 
Italy,  and  she  roused  herself  fully.     But  she  was  crushed   at  Lake 
Yadimo ;   a  second  defeat  completed  the  work.      This  w^as  the  last 
blood   shed  for  the  cause  of   independence.     For   some   time   longer 
the    Etruscans,    under    the    name    of    Italian    allies,    might    think 

'  Strabo,  VI.  i.  5. 

■•'  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  136,  seq.  Cf .  plate  ou  last  page. 
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themselves  free;  but  little  by  little  the  hand  of  Eome  preesed 
more  heavily  on  them,  and  at  the  end  of  a  century,  without  any 
noticeable  change,  Etruria  found  herself  a  province  of  the  Empire. 

Calm  under  the  yoke,  and  sadly  resigned  to  a  fate  which 
had  been  long  predicted,^  this  nation  made  no  effort  to  strive 
against  its  destiny.  They  tried  to  forget,  in  luxury  and  the 
love  of  art,  the  loss  of  their  liberty  ;  and  preserving  amid  their 
sensual  pleasures  the  ever-present  idea  of  death,  they  continued  to 
decorate  their  tombs  with  paintings,  and  to  biuy  in  them  thousands 
of  objects,  which  in  workmanship  and  material  indicate  extreme 
opulence.  Etruria,  in  fact,  was  still  rich;  it  will  be  seen  what 
its  toA\Tis  gave  to  Scipio  after  sixteen  years  ot  the  severest  warfare. 

But  the  economical  revolution  which  followed  the  great  wars 
of  Eome  reacted  on  the  provinces.  As  in  Latium  and  Campania, 
the  slave  took  by  slow  degrees  the  place  of  the  free  man,  the 
shepherd  that  of  the  husbandman,  and  small  properties  were  lost 
in  great  domains.  When  Tiberius  Gracchus  traversed  Etruria,  on  his 
retm-n  from  Numantia,  he  was  alarmed  at  its  dc^popnlation.  Sylla 
completed  its  ruin  by  abandoning  it  to  his  soldiei*s  as  the  price 
of  the  civil  war;  the  Triumvirs  gave  it  another  visitation.  Thence- 
forward Etruria  never  recovered.  Her  social  organisation  had 
perished;  her  language,  too,  was  gone.  From  so  much  glory  art 
and  learaing,  one  thing  only  survived;  up  to  the  last  days  of  the 
ancient  world  the  Tuscan  augur  retained  his  fame  with  the 
countr}^  people.  None  could  better  read  signs  in  the  entrails  of 
victims,  in  the  lightning  flashes,  or  in  ordinaiy  phenomena.^  It 
was  a  vain  science  which  rested  on  the  enervating  dogma  of 
fatalism,  and  which  infected  the  nation  with  a  deathlike  torpor. 

The  Etrurians  played  a  considerable  part,  however,  in  the 
civilisation  of   Italy;   not  by   their   ideas,   for  they   added  nothing 


'  In  the  midst  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  the  Tuscan  soothsayers  declared 
that  the  great  day  of  Etruria  was  drawing  to  a  close.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
their  astronomical  theology,  the  actual  world  would  only  last  eight  great  days,  or  eight 
times  1,100  years,  and  one  of  these  days  of  the  world  was  accorded  to  each  great  people 
(Yarr.  ap.  Censor,  17),  Cicero,  in  the  Dream  of  Scipio,  also  believes  in  the  periodic 
renewal  of  the  world:  '' Eluviones  exustionesque  lerrai-um  quas  accidere  tempore  certo 
necesse  est "  {de  Hep.,  vi.  21).  Virgil  has  clothed  this  grand  idea  with  his  magnificent  poetry: 
"  Aspice  conrexo  nutantem  pondere  mundum/'  ^c.  (Eel.  iv.  50). 

=»  Cicero,  de  Divin.  ii.  12,  18.  Euta,  fulcra  et  ostenta  were  the  three  parts  of  the 
science  of  divination. 
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to  human  thought  ;  nor  by  art,  since  as  ivgards  ideal  work,  theirs 
has  little  originality;  but  by  their  utilitarian  conception  of  life, 
by    their    industry,    and    by    the    influence    which    they   exorcised 

upon  Eome. 

Livy  calls  the  Etruscans  the  most  religious  of  nations,  the 
one  which  excelled  in  the  practice  of  established  ceremonies  ,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  looked  upon  Etruiia  as  the  mother  of  super- 


Gate  of  Volterra  (p.  lxxxii). 

stitions.  We  shall  see  that  she  deserved  this  report.  Their 
augurs'  doctrine  was  famous  among  the  ancients.  They  believed 
tliat  the  great  events  of  the  worid  were  announced  by  signs,  and 
they  were  right  in  believing  it,  if  only,  instead  of  observing  the 
phenomena  of  physical  nature,  they  had  studied  those  of  the 
moral    order,    since    the    best    poHcy    is    that    which   discovers   the 

n. 
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signs  of  the  times.  lUit  t\w  augur's  art  was  only  a  collcH^tion  of 
puerile  rules,  wliieh  liekl  the  mind  in  Ixaidage,  and  made  first 
them,    and   then  the   Eomans,   the   greatest  formalists  in  the  world. 

If  we  except  the  Greeks,  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  gulfs  ol 
Naples  and  Tarentum,  they  were  the  most  civilised  of  the  Italian 
nations.  Their  artisans  were  skilful,  their  nobles  loved  pomp  in 
their  ceremonies,  and  magnificence  in  their  dress ;  and  they  gave 
Rome  these  tastes  together  with  their  hoi*se-races  and  athletic 
combats.  They  gave  them,  too,  their  massive  architecture,  which 
was  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  Doric  order.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  Cai)itol  derived  from  them  that  flattened  look  which  suited 
so  well  the  dull  lioman  imagination,  but  so  ill  the  God  of  tin* 
lofty  heavens.^  The  gate  of  Yolaterra  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
prove  that  they  knew^  how  to  construct  arches  and  vaults,  which 
the  Greeks  of  the  gmnd  epoch  had  forgotten  [or  neglected].  The 
rude  ogive  of  some  Cyclopean  gate  had  doubtless  insj)ir(Kl  ihvm 
with  the  idea,  and  architecture  was  endowed  by  them  with  a  new 
and  precious  future.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  tunK^l  it  to 
account  for  majestic  constructions,  as  did  the  Romans  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  but  they  employed  the  vault  in  their  canals  and  tunnels 
to  carrv  off  the  water  and  render  the  countrv  health  v. 

The  senators  of  Rome,  who  lodged  their  gods  in  the  Etruscan 
manner,  lodged  themselves  like  the  Lucumons  of  Yeii  or  Tanpiinii : 
the  atrium^  which  Avas  the  characteristic  feature  of  i)atrician  villas, 
is  borrowed  from  the  Etniscans ;  and  froiii  the  Roman  dtrium  came 
the  patio  of  the  Spaniards,  or  Moors,  and  the  Catholic  cloister.* 
But  whilst  the  Romans  placed  their  tombs  on  the  surface  of  \\\v 
soil  as  we  do,  the  Etruscans  dug  funereal  chambers  undiTground,  or 
in  the  rocky  sides  of  their  hills.  Some  of  these,  as  for  instance 
in  the  valley  of  C'astel  d'Asso,  have  a  singular  likeness  to  those 
which  are  seen  at  Thebes  in  Egypt.  Sometimes  they  raised  strange 
structures  over  the  excavation  which  contained  their  dead,  of  which 
the  fabulous  tomb  of   Porsenna  Avould  be   the  most  complete  repre- 

^  [This  wati  mainly  the  result  of  the  wide  separation  of  the  pillars,  wliicli  ^ive  the  Etnincan 
style  a  feeble  and  sprawling  look  as  compared  with  the  Greek.  The  effect  of  widening  these 
inter-columnar  spaces  is  very  marked. — Ed.'] 

^  [More  probably  this  method  of  house-building  was  common  to  all  the  Aryans  of  Southern 
Europe,  certainly  to  the  Homeric  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Italians.  It  ia  the  form  now  adopted 
all  through  the  Mediterranean  countries. — Ed.^ 
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soiitatioii,   if  the  dcscrii)tioii  which  the  ancients  have   left   us   coukl 
be  reduced  to  tlie  conditions  of  probability. 

Yarro,  if  Pliny  has  copied  him  accurately^  had  made  himself 
the  echo  of  vague  memories  which  tradition  had  preserved  and 
embellished  in  its  otmi  fashion.  ''  Porsenna,"  says  he  "  was  buried 
beneath  the  toAvn  of  Clusium,  in  the  place  where  he  had  caused 
a  square  monument  of  hewn  stone  to  be  built.  Each  face  is  oOO 
feet  long  and  50  feet  high.  The  base,  which  is  square,  enclosed 
an  inextricable  labyrinth.  If  anyone  entered  it  without  a  ball  of 
thread,  he  could  not  regain  the  outlet.  Above  this  square  are  five 
pyramids,  four  at  the  angles  and  one  in  the  middle,  each  75  feet 
broad  at  the  base,  and  a  150  feet  high ;  so  exactly  equal  that 
with  their  summits  they  all  bear  a  globe  of  brass  and  a  kind 
of  cap,  from  which  bells  are  suspended  by  chains,  which  when 
moved  by  the  wind,  emit  a  prolonged  sound,  such  as  was  heard 
at  Dodona.  Above  the  globe  are  four  pyramids  each  100  feet 
high.  Above  these  last-mentioned  pyramids,  and  on  a  single  plat- 
form, were  five  pyramids,  whose  height  Varro  was  ashamed  to  note. 
This  height,  according  to  Etruscan  fables,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  whole  monument."^  It  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this 
impossible  construction  by  saying  that  the  pyramids  were  not 
placed  upon  one  another,  but  upon  retreating  surfaces.^  This 
legend  was,  however,  only  half  fabulous.  Even  at  Chiusi,  there 
have  been  discovered  sepulchral  chambers,  forming  a  sort  of 
labyrinth,  through  the  narrow  passages  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
make  one's  way,  and  the  Cucumclla  of  Yulci  leads  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  glorious  king  of   Clusium  had   a   sumptuous  tomb. 

The  Cucumclla,  situated  in  a  plain,  now  an  uninhabitable  waste, 
is  a  tumulus,  or  conical  mound  of  earth,  from  45  to  50  feet  high, 
probably  higher  in  ancient  times,  and  650  feet  in  circumference. 
Though  it  has  been  searched  several  times,  this  tumulus  has  not 
given  up  its  secret.  Tombs  have  been  met  with,  it  is  true,  in  the 
excavations;  but  onlv  the  obscure  dead  had  their  last  abode  there, 
and  like  faithful  servants,  guarded  the  approaches  to  the  place 
where  their  master  reposed.  The  Lucumo  and  his  kin  were  further 
in,  in   a   central    crypt,  the   access   to   which   had  been   shut   by   a 


'  riiiiv,  Nat.  Hist.,  xxxvi.  ID. 

*  Ijuatremere  de  Quiiiry,  Rccucil  de  Dissert,  arch.,  1836. 
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wall  of  siicli  lliickiiess  tlmt  the  workmoii  could  not  break  tlirou<:;li 
it.  All  efforts  made  to  discover  the  entrance  to  this  sini»ulnr 
monument  were  useless  :  the  pyramids  of  E*^ypt  have  not  dc^fended 
their  sepulchral  chambers  so  Avell.  In  the  cuttings  made  round  the 
outc^r  Avail  were  found  animals  in  basalt,  Avinged  sj)liinxes,  lions 
standing  or  couched,  watching  over  this  palace  of  the  dead  to  drive 
away  the  audacious  visitor  who  should  attempt  to  pass  the 
gate.  On  the  summit  were  still  seen  the  bases  of  partially  cnnnbled 
towers.     With  the  help   of   these  remains  it  was  possible  to  restore 


The  Cucumella. 

this  mysterious  tomb  with  some  appearance  of  probability.'  The 
edifice  is  utterly  devoid  of  grace  ;  but  purely  Etniscan  art  had  not 
that  gift  w^hich  Greece  received  from  Minerva,  and  strange  as  this 
construction  appears,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  tumulus  of  the 
Lydian  king,  Alyattes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus.* 

To  bury  theii*  chiefs  under  great  tumuli  was  the  custom  of  the 
Scythians,  Germans,  Celts,  and  Lydians,  and  consequently  of  the 
Telasgians:  it  is  therefore  quite  natural  to  find  it  again  in  Etruria, 
especially   in  the   region  where   the   Tyrrhenians   had   settled.      The 

'  This  restoration  was  made  under  the  direct ious  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  whose  domain 
comprise<l  the  site  of  Vulci. 

^  Herodotus,  i.  1)3  ;  Stuart,  Mofi.  of  Lydia,  p.  4 ;    Texier,  Jjcivrijitioji  de  CAtsit  min.  iii.  20. 
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type  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  shows  itself,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
valley  of  Castel  d'Asso,  live  miles  from  Yiterbo^  The  town  has 
been  destroyed,  bnt  its  necropolis  exists,  excavated  in  the  rock 
like  the  tombs  of  Medinet  Abu.  The  facade  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
a  general  feature  of  Etruscan  architectui-e,  and  the  gates,  narrowing 
at  the  top,  the  decorations  in  relief,  and  the  mouldings  recall  the 
monuments  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Soana  and  Norchia,  too, 
have  their  valley  of  tombs;  those  of  Castel  d'Asso  were  still 
unknown  in  1808.  In  former  days  an  immense  nation  moved 
in  those  solitudes,  wherein  the  traveller   dare  no  longer  venture,  as 


Bronze  Vessels.'' 

soon   as  ho   fools   the   close   and  deadly  effluvia  of   the  spring  time 

in  the  Mareninia. 

The  Etruscan  excavations  have  yielded  ns  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  bronzes,  terra-cottas,  jcAvellery  and  domestic  utensils,  all 
of  excellent  workmanship.'  Their  toreutic  was  renowned  even  m 
Athens ;  the  chasings,  eandelabras,   miiTors  of  engraved  bronze,  gold 

r.,,.1 .1'Asso  com.sponds  to  the  viUape  of  Axia,  Ca^tellum  A.ri^,  ^v^■.ch  was  simatcl  '-in 
agro  Tarquiniensi"  (Cic./«v,  (We.,  m.  See  .he  description  «huh  l.enms  gues  of  '*>  ^''•"  «;  •' 
ZuH-> ;  also  the  Hull.  an/,,  for  1H03,  p.  1^.     The  cut  ,»  taken  from  the  Atla.  of  the 

•'  For  (he  ,le.<.ription  of  these  objects,  see  A.male^  ,lu  B.ll.  m:h.  for  18,4,  ,ol.  xh..  P. 
i49  Seq..  ami  in  the  Atlm,  vol.  x.  pi.  10-1-'. 
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cups  and  jewels  from  the  land  of  the  Tyrrhenians  were  sought  for 

everywhere  ;  and  when, 
some  years  ago,  the  CVim- 
pana  Museum  brought 
these  marvels  to  our 
knowledge,  the  modern 
goldsmith  was  obliged 
to  conform  for  a  time 
to  the  Etruscan  fashion. 
Their  figures  have 
the  rigidity  of  Egyptian 
statuary  :  th(^  style  had 
not  reached  even  that 
of  -^gina.  Yet  they 
furnished  Italv  with 
many  bronze  and  terra- 
cotta statues  of  large 
dimensions.  TheEomans, 
who  were  niggardly  even 

Blark  Vases  of  Clusiuin  (Cliiusi).*  vi    ^i     •  i      ^i  i  i. 

With  tlieir  gods,  thought 
that  terra-cotta  statues  were  a  sufficient  decoration  for  their  temple^ 
of    Jupiter   Capitolinus,    and   they   placed   some   of    them   upon   the 

pediment.-  They  provided  themselves  yet 
more  cheaply  Avith  statues  of  bronze,  Avhen 
they  carried  off  two  thousand  at  the  sack 
of  Yolsinii. 

The  ancients,  who  only  learned  very 
late  to  make  wooden  casks,  w(*re  the 
best  potters  in  the  woi'ld :  our  muscMuus 
contain  more  than  fifteen  thousand  anti(pu» 
vases.  The  red  pottery  of  Arezzo  and 
the  black  pottery  of  Chiusi  are  purely 
Etniscan.  Tlie  form  is  souK^times  odd,  but  often  very  elegant. 
The  ornaments  in  reli(^f  *  which   ch^coratc^  them,  the  fantastic  animals 

'  Taken  from  Noel  des  Verf?ers'  Affrt",  pis.  xvii.  xviii.  and  xix.  See  the  explatinfion  of 
these  cuts  on  pp.  12-14  of  tlw  same  work. 

^  [But  it  is  not   unlikely  that  the  sam»'  fashion  existed  in  Greece  Iwfnre  tlu'v  had  h'arn<Hl 

to  cane  in  deep  relief  or  set  up  niarhlt>  fioiiri's  in  th«»  p^^liment  its«'lf.  Ia/.] 


J  Hack  Vase  of  Clusiiim. 
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seen  upon  them — sphinxes,  winged  horses,  griffins,  and  sirens — recall 
subjects  familiar  to  Oriental  artists,  and  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
already  propounded  on  the  diverse  sources  of  Etruscan  civilization. 
Some  of  these  vases  might  even  be  taken  for  Egyptian  canapes^  those 
ui-ns  of  which  the  cover  is  formed  by  a  man's  head.  Among  the 
specimens  which  w^e  give  is  a  ewer  in  the  shape  of  a  fish;  the 
Campana  Museum  has  another  in  the  form  of  a  bird.  The 
learned  are  agreed  to  consider  these  black  vases  as  very  ancient, 
and  Juvenal  asserted  that  good  king  Numa  had  no  others— 


quis 


•     •     « 


Simpuvium  ridere  Numnc,  nigi-umque  catinum 
Ausus  erat  ?  ^ 

As  for  the  painted  vases,  they  are  copied  from  Greek  vases,  or 
else  they  were  imported  in  the  active  commerce  which  Italy  carried 
on  with  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
MediteiTanean  —  Egypt,  PhoDuicia,  C'yprus,  Ehodes,  and,  above  all, 
both  European  and  Asiatic  Greece.  The  subjects  most  frequently 
represented  on  these  vases  are  borrowed  from  the  Epic  cycle,  from 
the  mythology,  and  heroic  traditions  of  Hellas.  Whenever  they 
reproduce  myths  peculiar  to  Etruria  some  reminiscence  or  imitation 
of  the  foreigner  appears.  Some  vases  of  gilt  bronze  which  were 
found  at  Yolsinii  have  figures  which  remind  us  of  the  most 
beautifid  coins  of   Syracuse. 

We  ought  to  give  the  Etruscans  credit  for  having  appren- 
ticed themselves  to  those  who,  in  the  domain  of  art,  have  been 
the  masters  of  the  whole  Avorld,  and  for  having  preserved  to  us 
some  of   their  master  pieces. 

The  most  admirable  of  the  antique  vases  come  from  the 
excavations  at  Chiusi,"  and  since  an  inhabitant  of  Yulci  esteemed 
a  Panathenaic  vase  precious  enough  to  be  buried  with  him,  let 
us  put  in  evidence  ^vhat  Etruria  loved  as  well  as  Avhat  she 
manufactured. 

»  Sat.,  vi.  343. 

'  The  Francois  Vase  at    Florence,  of  which  a  representation  will  he  found  in  the  Athc^  of 
the  lustitut  Archeolog.  vol.  iv.  pi.  IJV.,  LV.,  lvii. 
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IN  their  central  parts,  eastward  of  Home  and  Latiuin,  tlic 
Apennines  have  their  highest  peaks,  their  wildest  valleys. 
There  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  the  Yelino,  the  ^fajella,  the  Sibilla, 
and  the  Great  Terniinillo  raise  their  snow-capped  heads  above  all 
the  Apennine  chain,  and  from  their  summits  aiford  a  view  of  both 
the  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  Italy.^  But  their  sides  are  not 
gently  sloped ;  it  seems  as  if  they  lacked  space  to  extend  them- 
selves. Theii'  lines  meet  and  break  each  other ;  the  valleys  deepen 
into  dark  chasms,  where  the  sun  never  reaches;  the  passes 
are  narrow  gorges;  the  water-courses  toiTcnts.  Everywhere  there 
is  the  image  of  chaos.  '  It  is  hell ! '  say  the  peasants.^  In  all 
ages  this  place  has  been  the  refuge  of  bmve  and  intractable 
populations,  and  the  most  ancient  tradititms  place  there  the  abode » 
of  the  Oscans  and  Sabellians,  the  true  Italian  race. 

Long  driven  back  by  foreign  colonists,  and,  as  it  were,  lost 
in  the  depths  of  the  most  sombre  forests  of  the  Apennines,  these 
people  at  last  claimed  their  share  of  the  Italian  sun.  Wlience 
did  they  originally  come?  It  is  not  knoAni ;  but  historic  proba- 
bilities, strengthened  by  the  affinity  of  language  and  religion,^' 
point  to  a  common  origin.  The  difference  of  the  countries  wherein 
they  definitely  settled  doA^ii  —  the  Sabellians  in  the  numntains ; 
the  Oscans  in  the  plain — established  between  them  differences  of 
customs  and  perpetual  hostilities,  which  obscured  their  original 
kinship.  Of  these  two  sister  nations,  the  one,  profiting  by  the 
feebleness  of  the  Siculi,  must  have  descended,  undca*  the  identical 
names  of  Oscans,  Opici,    Ausoni,    and   Aurunci,    into   the    plains   of 

^  [Tliis  wild  Alpine  country  repeats  itself  twice  again  as  you  go  soutliward ;  once  along 
the  boundaries  of  Apulia,  where  the  Ahiuzzi,  from  Potenza  down  to  the  Monte  Pollino,  form  a 
>*plendid  chain,  and  again  in  Calahria,  where  the  Sila  mountains  embrace  a  largo  district  of 
inaccessible  Alpine  country. — Ed.] 

"  Thev  call  one  of  these  vallevs  Infenw  di  S.  (%ilumha. 

^  Tlie  Samnites  spoke  Oscan,  the  language  of  the  C'ampanian.s  r.nd  the  Alellan  farces 
written  in  that  language  were  understood  at  Home.     (Str.;''0,  V.  iii.  6.) 
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Latium  and  C^impania,  that  ancient  land  of  the  Opici,  which  they 
had  never,  perhaps,  entirely  abandoned;  the  other  must  have  in 
later  times  peopled  with  its  colonies  the  summits  of  the  Apennines 
and  part  of  the  Acbiatic  coasts :  the  latter  led,  in  their  warlike 
n^mper,  by  the  animals  sacred  to  Mars ;  the  former  by  Janus  and 
Saturn,'  who  taught  them  agriculture,  and  of  whom  they  made  gods 
of  the' sun  and   the  earth— the  sun  which  fertilises,   and  the   earth 

which  produces. 

In  the  time  of  their  power  the  Siculi  had  possessed  the  land 
of  the  Opici;  but  the  miseries  which  the  invasion  had  inflicted 
on  the  Pelasgians  of  the  banks  of  the  Po  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  race,  and  a  lively  reaction  brought  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  out  of  their  Apennine  catacombs,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  plains  which  the  Siculi  had  occupied.  The  Casci 
or  Aborigines,  that  is  to  say,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  land 
began  a  movement  which,  though  several  times  arrested  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Etruscans,  Gauls,  and  Greeks,  finally  resumed 
its  course  with  Rome,  and  ended  by  substituting  the  indigenous 
i-ace  for  all  these  foreign  nations. 

The    latter,    descending    from    the    high    land    betAveen    Ami- 
ternum     and  Eeate,    established     themselves     south    of     the    Tiber, 
Avhere,  by  their  union  with   the   Tmbrians,   the  Ausonians  and   the 
Siculi,     who    remained     in     the    country,    was 
formed  the  nation  of  the  Frisci  Latini^  which    / 
occupied,  between  Tibur  and  the  sea  (33  miles), 
and  from  the  Tiber  to  beyond  the  Alban  Mount 
(19    miles),    thirty    villages,    all    independent.^  Alba  Longa.^ 

In  the   first    rank  stood   Alba  Longa,    which   took   the  title    of   the 
Metropolis  of   Latium,'  a  title  which  Rome,   founded  three  hundred 

^  Dionys.,  Ant.  Rm.,  i.  14 ;  Nonius,  xii.  3 ;  Cic,  Tu.sc.,  i.  12;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.  7  : 

Fest  8.  V. 

-  On  the  obverse,  a  helmeted  liead  of  ^lercury  ;  on  the  reverse  a  Pegasus.  But  this  Pegasus 
is  neither  the  winged  hoi-se  of  tlie  Muses  nor  that  of  Aurora,  the  legends  of  which  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin  ;  he  bears  the  tliunder  and  lightningof  Jupiter,  or  rather,  he  is  the  light- 
ning itself,  traversing  the  heavens  at  a  bound  (IlesicKl.,  Theog.,  2S1  :  ApoUod.  ii.  3,  §  2  and  4, 
§  2;  Ovid,  Metam.,  iv.  785  and  vi.  110).  This  coin,  of  very  clumsy  workmanship,  is  very  old, 
and  may  be  assigne<l  to  the  tliird  or  fourtli  century  of  Home. 

^  Strabo,  v.   iii.    2:  wv    ivia    kutu   Kb^uQ    avTovo^tlaQai    avv'n^cnvtv     j'-tt'    ovcnn    koivo)  (Pi'Xm 

TiTay/nra. 

•  "Omne-i  Latini  ab  Alba  oriundi "  (Livy.  i.  o2). 
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years  later,  claimed  to  have  inherited.  A  reli<]ji()us  bond,  in  tli(^  lack 
of  any  other,  miited  these  nations,  and  eunnnon  saerilices  gatluuvd 
them  on  the  Alban  Monnt,  at  Lavinium,  tlie  sanctnary  of  the 
mysterions    Penates    and    the    native  gods/ 

Thns  the  nation  from  which  Rome  sprang  was  itself  onlv  a 
mixture  of  different  tribes  and  races.  Elsewhere*  snccc^ssive  races, 
instead  of  blending,  drive  out  or  overlay  each  other:  one  ruling, 
the  other  enslaved.  With  the  Oscans  and  Sabellians  there  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  fusion  of  victors  and  vanciidsluHl.  Cireek  traditions, 
which  were  always  so  intelligent,  have  faithfully  echoed  this 
origin   of   the   Latin   people  ;    and    it    was    by    inter-marriages    and 

peaceful  unions  that  Evander,  JEneas,  Tibur 
and  the  companions  of  Ulysses  establishod 
themselves,  just  as  at  a  later  period  int(n-- 
marriages  unite  Eome  and  the  Sabinc^s.  ]\\ 
its  local  traditions,  as  well  as  by  its  own 
origin,  Eome  was  prepared  for  that  spirit  of 
facile  association  which  gives  her  a  distinctive 
character  among  ancient  polities,  and  which 
was  the  cause  of  her  greatness. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  i)rosperity  of 
the  Latins  was  declining.  The  Etruscans  had 
traversed  their  country,  the  Sabincvs  had  cross(Ml 
the  Anio,  the  ^E(piians  and  Volscians  had  in- 
vaded the  plain  and  seized  several  Latin  towns.- 
Alba  herself,  in  tradition,  secerns  feeble  enough 
for  a  handful  of  men  to  have  caused  a  revo- 
lution there.  This  weakness  was  of  advantage  to  the  gi'owth  of 
the  eternal  city. 

Ties  of  relationship  and  alliance  united  the  Eutuli  with  the 
J*risci  Lutlni.     The    Rutulian    capital,   Ardea,^  was  alrc^idy   enriched 

*  Janus,  Saturn,  Picu.«,  Faiinns  and  Latinus  were  anionfr  these  in<lio-oTi  )us  pfrMls.  Sari  i Hoes 
were  alsr)  offered  in  memory  of  Evander  and  of  his  mother,  the  proplietea»<  Carmenla.  One  of 
the  ^ates  of  IJome  was  called  the  Carmenlal. 

^  [n  the  first  centuries  of  Home,  Latin  towns  are  assif^ned  in  turn  to  the  yl«>|uians,  Sahines. 
Latins  and  Volscians. 

^  On  the  ohverse,  a  tortoise  with  two  o's,  the  mark  of  tlie  sextans  ;  on  the  reverse,  a  wheel— 
rota,  the  root  of  the  word  Itiituli. 

'  "  Ardeam  IJiituli  habebant,  gens  ut  in  ea  regione  atque  in  ea  .X'tate  divitiis  pnepollens  ' 
(Li\-y,  i.  57). 


Coin  attributed  so  the 
Ilutulians.' 


bv  coiinii(4*ce    and  surnnuided  by  high  walls.     Saguntum,  in  t^pahi, 
was  said  to  be  its  colony. 

Around  this  primitive  Latium,  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  Numicius,  and,  which  nourished  a  stout  population  of  husband- 
men,^ were  settled  the  ^quians,  Hernicans,  Volscians  and  Auruii- 
cans,    all   included   by   the   Romans    in   the   general   term   of    Latin 


Wall  of  Alatri. 

people;    further   on,    between   the    Liris   and   the   Silarus,    were   the 

Ausonians. 

The  iEquians,  a  little  naticm  of  shepherds  and  hunters,  in- 
satiable plunderers,^  had,  instead  of  towns,  only  fortified  villages, 
situated  in  inaccessible  places.  Quartered  in  the  difficult  region 
traversed   by  the  upper  Anio,  they  reached,    by  way  of  the  moun- 

"  .  .  .  .  Et  nunc  magnum  mauet  Ardea  nomen ; 

Sed  fortuna  fuit."  '  (Virg.,  Atn.,  vii.  412). 

Dionvs.  {Ant.  Horn.,  iv.  64)  is  still  more  expressive. 

»  "  Fortissimi  viri  et  milites  strenuissimi  ex  agricolis  gignuntur^'  (Plmy,  ^«^v  H^^^'  xvm.  o). 
-  "  Convectare  juvat  praedas  et  vivere  rapto"  (Virg.,  ACn^wx.  749.) 
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taius,  as  far  as  Algidiis,  a  volcanic  promontory,  from  which  the 
Eoman  territory  might  be  seen,  and  whose  forests  covered  their 
marcJi.  Thence  they  suddenly  poured  into  the  plain,  carrying  off 
crops  and  herds ;  and  before  the  people  could  take  arms,  they  had 
disaj^peared.  Faithful,  however,  to  their  plighted  word,  tliey  had 
established  the  fetial  right  which  the  Eonians  had  borrowed  from 
them,^  but  which  they  seem  no  longer  to  have  recognised  at  the 
time  Avhen,  by  their  rapid  incursions,  they  every  year  turned  tlie 
attention  of  the  people  from  their  quarrels  in  the  Forum.  Not- 
withstanding their  proximity  to  Rome  and  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  wars,  they  weri^  the  last  of  the  Italians  to  lay  down  arms. 
Less    given    to    war    and    plunder,    because    their     country    was 


Volscian  coin. 

richer,  the  Ileniicans,  notwithstanding  the  rocks  which  covered  it," 
formed  a  confederation,  the  principal  members  of  which  were  the 
cities  of  Ferentinum,   Alatrium  and  Anagnia.^ 

The  imperishable  walls  of  the  two  first -named  towns,  the  linen 
books  iv^herein  Anagnia  recorded  her  histoiy,  her  reputation  for 
wealth,  the  temples  that  Marcus  Aiu*elius  found  there  at  every 
step,  and  the  circus  where  the  deputies  of  the  whole  league 
assembled,  bear  witness  to  their  culture,  their  religious  si)irit,  and 
their  ancient  might."^  Placed  between  two  nations  of  warlike  temper, 
the  Hemicans  displayed  a  pacific  spirit,   and  early  associated  them- 

*  Livy,  i.  82. 

^  "Saxosis  in  montibus  "  (Serv.  in  .En.,  vii.  HS4):      lie  takes  them  for  Sabines. 
^  "  Dives  Anaguia "(  Virg.,  .^n.  vii.  684).     Strabb   (V.  iii.  10)  calls  it  illustrious*  {iroXt^ 
d^ioXoyoq). 

*  Ferentinum,  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Frusino.     Alatri»im,  a  town  of  the 
same  nation,  is  seven  miles  from  the  former. 


Staves    with    the    fortune    of    the     Latins    and    Ronrdns    against    the 
.Equians  and  Yolscians. 

The  Yolscians,  who  were  more  numerous,  inhabited  the  country 
between  the  land  of  the  Rutulians  and  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  upper  valleys  of  th(^  Liris  and  Sagrus.  The  Etrus- 
cans, who  were  for  some  time  masters  of  a  part  of  theii'  country, 
had  there  executed 
great  works  for  cany- 
ing  off  the  water,  as 
they  had  done  in  the 
valh^ys  of  the  Anio, 
C^hiana,  and  To,  and 
had  brought  under 
cultivation  lands 
which  yielded  tliirty 
and  forty  fold.     These 

swamps,    famous    un- 
der the  name  of  the 

routine  Marshes,  had 

been   at   first   only    a 

vast  lagoon,  separated 

from     the    sea,     like 

that    of    Venice,    by 

the  long  islands  which 


Circe,  Ulysses,  Elpenor.^ 


afterwards  formed  the  coast  of  Astura  to  Circeii.  They  were  bounded 
toward  the  south  by  the  island  of  J3a,  which  in  later  times  was 
united  to  the  continent  under  the  name  of  the  Promontory  of 
Circeii."  The  superstitious  fears  which  always  people  deep  forests 
and  wave-beaten  rocks  with  strange  and  threatening  powers,  placed 
the  abode  of  Circe,  the  dread  enchantress,  on  this  promontory,  as 
in  Celtic  tradition  the  nine  virgins  of  the  island  of  Sein  ruled 
the  elements  in  tlie  stormy  seas  of  Armorica.  This  legend,  which 
appears  to  be  indigenous  around  the  mountain,  may  be  the  remains 

^  Tliis  Etruscan  mirror,  taken  from  the  FArmHsche  Spier/el  of  Gerhard  (vol.  iv.  pi.  cdiii.,) 
was  found  at  Tarquinii  in  imii,  and  represents  Ulysses,  aided  by  Elpenor,  forcing  the 
enchantress  to  restore  the  human  form  to  his  companions,  whom  she  had  changed  mto  swme. 
One  of  them  stiU  has  a  man's  leg.  The  thres  names  in  Etruscan  characters  are:-Cerca  for 
Circe,  Uthste  for  Ulysses,  Felparun  for  Elpenor. 

■•'  Front.,  /;/«-•/.  iv.  4. 
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of  an  ancient  belief.  Is  not  Circe,  Avhoni  the  Greeks  con- 
nected with  the  ill-oniencHl  family  of  the  King  of  Colchis,  hut 
Avho  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  doubtless  because 
in  the  morning,  when  tlu»  plain  is  still  in  shadow,  her  mountain 
is  lighted  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  —  Circe,  who 
changes  forms,  and  compounds  magic  draughts  of  the  herbs'  her 
promontory  still  bears* — may  she  not  be  some  Pelasgian  divinity, 
a  goddess  of  medicine,  like  the  Greek  ^sculai)ius,  who  was 
also  an  offspring  of  the  Sun,  and  who,  fallen  with  the  defeat  of 
her  nation,  was  degi-aded  to  a  di-ead  sorceress  by  the  new 
comers  ? 

The  Yolscians  of  the  coast — with  the  island  of  Pontia  and 
the  stretch  of  coast  which  they  possessed  ;  with  the  ports  of  An- 
tium  and  Astura,  and  tliat  of  Temicina,  whicli  has  a  circum- 
ference of  no  less  than  nine  miles ; ''  with  the  lessons  or  example 
of  the  Etruscans— could  not  fail  to  be  skilful  sailors;  at  all  events 
they  became  formidable  pirates.  The  whole  Tyrrhenian  Scni,  as  far 
as  the  lightliouse  of  :Messina,  was  infested  by  their  cruisers,  and 
the  injuries  they  inflicted  on  the  Tarentine  commerce  n(nirly  re- 
sulted in  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Alexander'  the  Molossian 
king  of  Epinis.  Yet  Rome  had  already  conquered  Antium  and 
desti-oyed   its   fleet. 

The  Yolscians  of  the  interior  were  no  less  dreaded  in  the 
plains  of  Latium  and  C^nnpania,  and,  after  two  hundred  years  of 
Nvar,^  Rome  only  got  rid  of  them  by  exterminating  them.  In  the 
time  of   Pliny,^  thirty-tlu-ee  villages  had  already  disappeared  in  the 

'  The  crejm  lacera  abounds  there  (Mic.  i.  273);  Strabo  (V.  iii.  6)  was  also  aware  that 
poisonous  herbs  f^rew  there  hi  ^reat  numbers.  Cf.  \'irg.  Alu.  vii.  10,  se:i.  The  memory  of 
the  diead  enchantress  still  lives  there,  and  not  long  ago  no  peasant  could  have  been  f<.und 
who  would  dare  for  any  money  to  penetrate  into  the  gi-otto  said  to  be  Circe's.  (De  Bonstetteii, 
Voyaye  sur  le  theatre  des  sir  derniers  liros  de  VEneide,  p.  73.) 

•-'  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  8o  (87) ;  iii.  11  (9)  thought,  as  indeed  the  appearance  of  the  region 
proves,  tliat  the  promontory  of  Circeii  had  been  once  an  island,  which  some  were  inclined  to 
recognise  as  the  problematic  island  of  .Ea  of  Homer  (Odyss.,  x.  13o). 

'  Dc  Proiiy,  "  Mem  sur  les  nlarais  Pontins."  "  Anxur  .  .  .  oppidum  vetere  fortuna  opuleu- 
tum."     (Livy,  iv.  59).     Cf.  Phny,  Ibid.  iii.  9. 

*  Livy,  vi.  21.  "  Volscos  velut  sorte  quadam  prope  in  aeternum  exercendo  Romano 
militi  dctos." 

'  Phny,  .V«/.  Ilixt.,  iii.  9:  "A  Circeiis  palus  Pomptina  est  quem  locum  xxxiii.  urbium 
fuisse  Mucianus  ter  consul  prodidit."  In  the  whole  of  ancient  Latium  he  mentions  Hfty-five 
ruined  towns. 
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romptinum,   which   in   the    age   of    Augustus    was    nothing   but   a 
deadly  solitude.^ 

Beyond  the  Yolscians,  as  far  as  the  Liris,  in  a  country 
where  the  mountains  only  leave  two  narrow  roads  for  the  passage 
from  Latium  into  Campania,  dwelt  the  Aurunci.  Heirs  of  the 
name  of  the  great  Italian  race,  they  appear .  to  have  preserved  its 
lofty  stature,  it  fierce  and  daring  aspect.^  On  their  coasts,  indeed, 
at  Formia?,  the  giant  Liestrygones^  were  said  to  have  lived.  But 
in  historic  ages  this  nation  remained  in  obscurity ;  Livy  only 
speaks  of  it  in  describing  the  pitiless  war  made  by  Rome  in 
314,  and  the  destruction  of  three  of  its  towns. 

Beyond  the  Liris  the  Romans  considered  Campania  to  begin, 
a  relaxing  and  enervating  country  where  no  dominion  has  ever 
lasted  more  than  a  few  generations,  and  where  the  earth  itself,  in 
its  continual  revolutions,  seems  to  share  the  frailty  of  human 
things.  The  Lucrine  lake,  once  so  celebrated,  has  become  a  miry 
swamp,  and  Avernus,  the  'mouth  of  hell,'  has  turned  into  a 
limpid  lake.  At  Caserta  a  tomb  has  been  foimd  90  feet  under- 
gi'ound;  and  the  lava-streams,  which  bear  upon  them  Herculaneum 
and  Tompeii,  themselves  hide  a  layer  of  arable  soil  and  traces 
of  ancient  culture.  'There,'  says  Pliny,  'in  that  land  of  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  where  two  springtides  bloom,  the  Oscans,  Greeks, 
Umbrians,  Etruscans  and  Campanians  contended  in  luxury  and 
efpeminacy ; '  and  Strabo,  astonished  that  so  many  nations  should 
in  turn  have  ruled  and  endured  slavery  there,  laid  the  blame 
on  the  mildness  of  the  skies  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  whence, 
says  Cicero,  came  all  vices.'* 

The  Oscans  of  Campania  are  in  historic  times  only  a  popula- 
tion dominated  and  blending  with  foreign  masters — Greeks  estab- 
lished on  the  coast,  Etruscans  in  the  interior,  and  Samnites  come 
doAvn  from  the  Apennines.  Some  Ausonian  tribes,  like  the  Sidicini 
of  Teanum  and  the  Aurunci  of  Cales,  alone  retained  their  liberty 
among  the  mountains  which  separate  the  Yultumus  from  the  Liris. 

'  Livy,  vi.  12  :   "  Innumerabilem  multitudinem  liberorum  capitum  in  eis  fuisse  locis,  quae 
nunc,  vix  seminario  exiguo  militum  relicto,  servitia  Romana  ab  solitudine  vindicant." 

*  Dionys.,  Ant.  Rom.,  vi.  32,  and  Livy,  ii.  26. 
'  Homer,  Odyss.  x.  89,  134. 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  9, "  .  .  .  sumnmm  Liberi  Patris  cum  Cerere  certamen."    Cf.  Florus, 
I.  16 ;  Strabo,  V.  iv.  9 ;  Cicero,  de  Lege  Agrar.  i.  6,  7, 
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Ou  the  other  side  of  the  peiuiisula,  in  Apulia,  tlie  basis  (^f  the 
population  was  also  of  Ausoiiian  origin,  as  is  proved  by  tlie 
names  of  the  towns  of  the  interior,  and  by  the  use  of  Oscan 
spread   over   a   great   part   of   southern    Italy. 

Originally,  the  Sabines,  with  whom  almost  all  the  Sabellian 
peoples  are  ccmnected,'  dwelt  in  the  high  eountry  of  the  uppei' 
Abruzzi,  round  about   xVmitcnnum,  whence  issue  the  Velino,  Fronto, 


;  a 


Wall  of  the  town  of  Aurunci. 

and  Pescara,  and  where  the  late  melting  of  the  snow  sustains  the 
pasturage  when  the  sun  is  already  scorching  the  plain.  Thence 
they  swept  down  ui)on  the  territory  of  Eeate,  out  of  which  they 
di-ove  the  Casci,  and  iuiived  by  way  of  Mount  liUcretilis  at  the 
Tiber.  On  the  north  they  pressed  the  Umbrians  across  the  Nem  ; 
on   the  south  they  occupied   a   part  of   the  left  bank  of   the  Anio, 


^  "  Pateique  Sabinus"  (\'\rg.,  ALn.,  vii.  178). 
2  Taken  from  the  Ann.  du  Bull.,  vol.  iv.  1639 
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and  in  the  eighth  century  they  were,  after  the  Etruscans,  the  most 
powerful  people  in  the  peninsula.^ 

The  Sabines,  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  like  all  the  Sabellians, 
lived  in  villages,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  population,  which 
brought  under  culture  and  peopled  the  land  up  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  most  rugged  mountains,  they  had  scarce  any  towns 
but  Amitemum  and  Reate.  Cures,  the  gathering  place  of  all  the 
nation,  was  only  a  large  village. 

They  were  the  Swiss  of  Italy  :  their  habits  were  severe  and 
religious;  they  were  temperate,  coui-ageous,  and  honest;  they  had 
the  unostentatious  but  solid  virtues  of  the  mountaineer,  and  they 
remained  in  the  eyes  of  Italy  a  living  picture  of  ancient  times.^ 
History,  which  recognises  in  them  one  of  the  principal  elements  of 
the  Roman  population,  will  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  them  the 
frugal  and  laborious  life,  the  austere  gravity,  the  respect  for  the 
gods,  and  the  strictly  constituted  family  which  are  found  at  Rome 
in  the  early  centuries,  and  which  were  long  preserved  there.^  They 
resemble  the  ancient  Romans,  too,  in  their  contempt  for  mental 
culture — in  all  their  land  not  a  single  Sabine  inscription  has  been 
found. 

When  in  these  arid  mountains  famine  seemed  imminent  or 
some  w^ar  was  unsuccessful,  they  devoted  to  the  gods,  by  a  sacred 
springtime  {yer  sacrum)^  everything  which  was  born  in  March  or 
April.  Even  children  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  In  later  times 
the  gods  grew  milder,  only  cattle  were  immolated  or  redeemed ; 
and  the  children,  when  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  were 
conducted  with  veiled  heads  out  of  the  territory,  like  those 
Scandinavian  hordes,  which,  at  fixed  epochs,  the  law  drove  from  the 
land  in  order  to  prevent  famine.  Oftentimes  the  god  himseK 
protected  these  young  colonies,  sacrance  acies  vel  Mamertini.,  and 
sent  them  divine  guides.  Thus  of  the  animals  sacred  to  Mars,  a 
wood-pecker  {picus)  led  the  Piceni ;  a  wolf  (hirpus)  the  Hirpini; 
and  a  wild  bull  the  Samnites/ 

'  Livy,  i.  30. 

=*  " Severissimorum  hominum,  Sabinorum "   (Gic,  in   Vat,   16)  ;  pro  Lig.  2.  "  Dis- 

ciplina  tetrica  ac  trisli  veterum  Sabinorum,"  (Livy,  i.  18). 

'  Virg.,  Georg.f  ii.  632  ;  Servius  iu  jEn.,  viii.  638 :  "  Sabinorum  mores  populum  Romanum 
secutum  Cato  dicit." 

*  Fest  8.V.  "ver  sacrum;"  Pliuv,  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  18.     During  the  second  Punic  war  the 
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"From  the  Sabines,"  says  Pliny,^  ''the  Piceiitiiies  are  descended, 
by  a  sacred  spring-time."  But  too  many  different  races  occui)ied 
this  coast  for  an  unmixed  people  to  have  resulted  therefrom.  In 
their  fertile  valleys  the  Picentines  remained  unaffected  by  all  the 
Italian  wars,  and  multiplied  at  leisure.  Pliny  asserts^  that  when 
they  submitted  to  Eome,  in  268,  they  were  300,000  in  number. 
Among   them  were  counted  the  Pnetutians,  who  formed   a    distinct 

nation,  settled  in  the  liigh  lands. 
By  a  singular  chance,  it  was  these 
poor  mountaineers,  scarce  known 
to  the  historians  of  Eome,  who 
gave  their  name  to  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula,  the  Abruzzi. 

The  vast  province  commonly 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Sam- 
nium,  and  which  includes  all  the  mountains  south  of  Picenum, 
and  the  Sabine  land  as  far  as  Magna  Grecia,  was  divided  between 
two   confederations,   formed   of  what  were   held   to    be   the   bravest 

nations  in  Italy. 

In  the  first  league  the  Marsi  and  Peligni   were  most  renowned 

for  their  coui-age.  "Who  shall  triumph  over  the  Marsi  or  with- 
out the  Marsi?"*  said  they.  Next 
to  the  Etruscan  Aruspex  there  were 
no  diviners  more  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  reading  signs,  especially  the 
flight  of  birds,  than  those  of  the 
Marsians.  Among  them  we  meet  again 
with   the   ps^lli   of    Egypt,    and   the 

physician-sorcerers   of  the   natives  of  the  New  World,  who  healed 
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Coin  of  Teate, capital  of  the  Mairucini.-* 


Coin  of  the  Frentani.' 


Romans  made  a  similar  vow,  with  the  exception  of  the  proscription  of  children.  Livy,  xxii.  9. 
Sabine  traditions  said,  too,  that  Semo  Sancus,  also  named  Dius  Fidius,  the  divine  author  of  the 
Sahellian  race,  had  substituted  rites  free  from  blood  for  human  sacrifices.  (Dionysius  Ant. 
Rom.  i.  38). 

^  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  13. 

=»  Ibid. 

^  On  the  obverse,  a  head  of  PaHas,  above  five  o*s,  the  sign  of  the  quincunx  ;  on  the  reverse, 
this  same  mark,  a  crescent,  an  owl  standing  on  a  capital,  and  the  word  tiati. 

*  Appian  Bellnm  civile  i.  46.  "Genus  acre  virum"  (Virg.  Georg  ii.  167).  "  Fortissi- 
morum  virorum,  Marsorum  et  Ptelignorum  "  (Cic,  in   Vatin.  16). 

'  A  head  of  Mercury  with  the  word  fbentben  in  Oscan  characters ;  on  the  reverse, 
Pegasus  flying.    See  note  2.  page  91. 


with  the  simples  gathered  in  their  mountains,  and  with  their  magic 
incantations,    neniw:     One    family,    which    never    intermarried   with 
the    rest,     had    the    gift    of    charming     vipers,    with     which    the 
country   of   the   Marsians    abounded,    and    of    rendering   their  bites 
harmless.'^      In    the    time    of     Elagabalus    the    reputation    of    the 
Marsian    sorcerers   still   remained  ;    even  to   this  day    the  jugglers 
who  go  to  Rome  and  Naples  to  astonish  the  people  by  their  tricks 
with  serpents,  whose   poisonous   fangs   they  have   extracted,   always 
come   from  what  was  once  the  lake  of   Celano  {Fucinus').     Now  it 
is  St.  Dominic  of  C^ullino  who  bestows  this  power;  three  thousand 
yeai-s  ago  it  was  a  goddess  held  in  great  veneration  in  those  same  ^ 
places,  the  enchantress  Angitia,  sister   of   Circe,    or  perhaps   Medea 
herself,  of  the   gloomy  race  of   Aeetes.     Names   change,   but   super- 
stition endures,  when  men  remain  under  the  influences  of  the  same 
places  and  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance. 

The  country  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  was  the  coldest  in  the  peninsula:^  thus 
the  flocks  which  in  summer  left  the  scorched  plains  of  Apulia, 
went  then  as  they  do  now  to  feed  in  the  cool  valleys  of  the 
Pelignians,  who  moreover  produced  excellent  wax  and  the  finest  of 
flax.*^  Their  stronghold  of  Cortiniuin  was  chosen  during  the  Social 
war  to  serve,  uiuhn^  the  significant  name  of  Italicay  as  the  capital 
of  the  Italians  who  liad  risen  against  Rome. 

The  other  gi-eat  Sabellian  league  consisted  of  the  Samnite  people, 
who  had  more  brilliant  destinies,  great  riches,  a  name  dreaded  as 
far  as  Sicilv,  as  far  even  as  Greece,  but  who  paid  for  all  this  glory 
by  feai-ful  disasters.  Being  led,  according  to  their  legends,  from 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  to  the  mountains  of  Beneventum  by 
the  wild  bull  whose  image  is  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Social 
war,  the  Samnites  mingled  with  the  Ausonian  tribes,  who  remained 
in  the  Apennines,  and  spread  from   hill   to   liill   as  far   as   Apulia. 

»  Cf.  Ilor.  Fjyod.  xvii.  29. 

2     Spargere  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  solebat, 

Mulcebatque  iras  et  morsus  arte  levabat. 

(Virg.  ^n  vii.  754). 
'  Lake  Fucinus,  tl.e  are.  of  ^l.icl.  waa  37,500  aores,  and  .l,e  depth  .58  feet,  «a8  drained  by 

freddo  (TAbruzsn. 

»  Pliny  Nat.  Hi^t.  xi.  14;  xix.  2. 
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While  the  Caiidini  and  Ilirpini '  settled  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Taburnus,  the  foot  of  which  reached  to  a  valley  rendered  famous 
by  them  under  the  name  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  the  Frentani 
established  themselves  near  the  upper  sea,  and  irregular  bands  of 
them  passed  over  the  Silarus  and  formed  on  the  further  side  the 
nation   of    the    Lucanians,    which    early    separated    itself    from   the 

league.  This  was  composed  of  four 
nations  (Caraceni,  Pentn\  Ilirjn'ni 
and  Cau(Uni)  to  whom  belongs  more 
particularly  the  glorious  name  of 
Samnites. 

Their  country  sun*ounded  by 
the  Sangro,  Yolturno  and  Galore, 
is  covered  with  rugged  mountains 
(the  Matese),  which  preserve  the 
snow  until  ^lay-  and  of  which  the 
highest  peak,  Blount  Miletto,  rises 
to  6,500  feet.  Thus  the  tlocks 
found  fresh  pasturage  and  abundant 
springs  among  these  high  valleys 
during  the  scorching  summer.  These 
constituted  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Their  produce  sold  in  the  (ireek 
to^\^ls  on  the  coast ;  the  pay  Avliich 
thev  often  received  under  the  title 
of  auxiliary  troops;  but,  above 
all,  the  booty  which  they  brought  back  from  their  raids  into 
Magna  Grecia,  accumulated  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  these 
warlike  shepherds.  In  the  time  of  the  war  against  Rome  the 
abundance  of  bronze  in  Samnium  was  so  great  that  the  younger 
Papirius  carried  off  more  than  two  million  pounds  of  it;'^  and 
his  colleague  Carvilius  had  made,  with  nothing  but  the  armour 
taken  from  the  Samnite  foot-soldiers,  a  colossal  statue  of  Ju])it(»r, 
which   he   placed   on   the    Capitol,  and   which    could    be    seen   from 


*  Festus.  s.v.  mrpmo.«;  Of.  Stralw  V.iv.  12;  Serv.  in  JEn.  x\.  17n. 
^  Keppel-Craven.  E.rcnrtwff  in  the  Ahntzzi. 
'  Livy,  X.  46. 


Saninife  Warrior,  after  a  Painted  Vase  in 
the  Louvre. 


Medal  of  Samnium.^ 


the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount.'  Like  all  warrior-nations,  the 
Samnites  exhibited  thc^r  luxury  in  their  armour;  bright  colours 
shone  on  their  war-dress,  gold  and  silver  on  their  bucklers. 
Each  soldier  of  the  higher  classes,  arming  at  his  own  cost,  was 
anxious  to  prove  his  valour  by  the  splendour  of  his  arms.  And 
yet   the  wealth    of    the  army   does  not   imply    the   wealth    of    the 

people. 

Calculating  according  to  the  numbers  furnished  by  the  historians 

of     lionus    the    population    of    Samnium    has    been    rated    at    two 
million   souls.'^      This   result    is   an   evident    exaggeration,    like    the 
premises  on  which  it  rests.    If  the  Sam- 
nites were  not  able  to  arm  against  Home 
more     than    80,000     foot    soldiers    and 
8,000    cavalry,     their    population     must 
have  amounted  at  the  most  to    GOO, 000 
inhabitants.      But   it    was    sufficient    for 
these   stout  soldiers,  sometimes  united  under  the  supreme  command 
of   an    omhmilur   (imperator),    to    spread    their   raids    and   conquests 
all    around   their   mountains.       Their    principal    wealth    consisted    in 
their  tlocks,    but   for    six    or   seven  months   the  snow   covered   the 
pastuiv  in  the  mountains,   s(.  that  it  was  necessary  to  descend  into 
the  plains.^     Hence  came  continual  wars  with  neighbouring  nations. 
Though   united   in   the   same   league   the  four   Samnite   nations 
(uich    forined    under   its    mcddlx    tutlcus    a    distinct     and    sovereign 
society,    which   often    neglected   the   general   interest   to   follow    out 
particular    enterprises.     These    sons   of    Mars,    whose    ancestors    re- 
ligion  and    policy   had    exiled,    remained    faithful    to    their    origin. 
They   prefeiTcd   to    the    bonds    which    give    strength,    the    isolation 
which   first   gives   liberty,    but   presently   promotes    slavery. 

'  riiny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  7  (18). 

'  Micali,  Storia,  etc.  i.  287.  ,    ..      ,     ^      •    r^  , 

»  Obverse  helmeted,the  head  of  Mars,  with  the  words  Mutn  embmdur,  m  Oscan  cliaracters  ; 
rt^verse,  two  chiefs  taking  oath  over  a  pi^r,  which  a  kneeling  soldier  holds,  and  tl>e  legend 
c.PAAPi  for  Papi"^  i»  ^^^'^''  characters.    One  C.  Papius  Mutilus  was  enthradur  of  the  t^aninites 

in  tlie  Social  ^Var,  IK)— Si)  B.C.  i  •       .     .i 

*  We  know  that  the  tribnte  levied  on  the  cattle  whicli  passed  from  the  plains  to  the 
mountains  hi  summer  and  back  again  in  winter  was  the  principal  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of 
of  Naples,  in  later  times  nearly  £>G0,000  per  anmim.  The  kings  of  Arragon  had  forced  the 
tenants  of  the  crown  in  Apulia  to  let  Xhe  flocks  of  the  Ahruzzi  pasture  in  tlie.r  fields  in  winter. 
Inourowndavsthelandlonlsof  ApuHa  were  obliged  to  keep  tw,>-thirds  of  their  land  for 
<rrazing.     SeeKeppel  Craven,  L^/c.  in  thv  Mr.  1,2(>7,  and  Symonds,  p.  241. 
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If  the  thirteen  Sabellian  nations  had  boon  nnitod,  Italy  was 
theirs.  But  the  Lueanians  were  at  enmity  with  the  Saninites,  the 
hitter  with  the  Marsic  confederation,  the  Marsians  with  the 
Sabines,  and  the  Picentines  remained  strangers  to  all  the  moun- 
taineers' quarrels.  Yet  Kome,  which  represented,  as  no  other 
ancient  state  had  ever  done,  the  opposite  princi})le  of  political 
unity,  only  triumphed  after  the  most  painful  efforts,  and  by  ex- 
terminating this  indomitable  populaticm.^  She  was,  moreover,  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  work  of  (l(\struction  twice  over.  The 
Samnite  and  Second  Punic  Wars  had  alreadv  made  manv  ruins 
and  solitudes;  but  when  the  vengeance  of  Sulla  had  passed  over 
that  desolated  land,  Florus  could  say:  ''In  Sanniium  itself  it  would 
be  vain  to  seek  for  Samnium."  The  ruin  was  so  complete  that 
only  a  few  monuments  of  those  people  are  left  us,  and  more  than 
twenty  of  their  toMUs  have  disappeared  without  leaving  any 
trace   behind. 

On  the  south-east,  Tarentum  and  the  great  toTVTis  of  Apulia 
stayed  the  Samnites ;  but  towards  the  west  the  Etruscans  of 
Campania  were  unable  to  defend  that  rich  territory  against  them. 
Tired  of  their  continual  expeditions,  the  Etruscans  thought  to  buy 
peace  by  sharing  Avith  the  Sanmites  their  fields  and  towns.  One 
night  they  were  surprised  and  massacred  (about  423);  Yulturnum 
took  the  name  of  Capua,  and  that  of  Campanians  distinguislu^l  the 
new  masters  of  the  country.*^  The  great  (>reek  city,  Cumie, 
was  then  taken    by    assault,    and    a   Campanian    colony   replaced   a 

part  of  the  massacred  inhabitants,  yet 
without  making  the  Oscan  language 
and  Sabellian  customs  supersede  the 
Greek.-^  These  herdsmen,  who  in  thc^r 
mountains  raised  fine  breeds  of  horsc^s,'* 
became    in    the   Campanian    plains    the 


Medal  of  Terina.* 


^  Livy,  and  after  him  all  the  historians  of  Rome,  have  exaggerated  tliis   depopulation 
of  Samnium,  since    according   to  the    census    preservtKi    by    Polybius,  that    country    ould 
furnisli  77,000  soldiers  after  the   first  Punic  War. 
Diod.   xu.   31  :  to  tOvoQ  tGip  Ka^nrat'wv  avviOTi).    • 

'  See  Livy,  xl.  42,  where  the  Cumaeans  demand  the  substitution  of  Latin  for  Greek  in 
public  records. 

*  Especially   in  those  of  tlie  nirpiiii,  whose  country  still  rears  an  excellent   breed. 
'  Silver  coin.     Obverse,  a  woman's  head;   reverse,  the  nymph   Lygea  seated. 
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best  horsemen  of  the   peninsula,   and   the   renown   which   this   con- 
quest   won   for   them   led   the   way   to   more.      To   the  north,    east 
and  south  they  were   surrounded  by  difficult  countries   and   warlike 
nations,  which  blocked  the   road   to  fresh   enterprises ;  but  the   sea 
remained   open,  and  they  knew   that  beyond  the  gulfs   of  Ptestum 
and   Terina   there   was  booty  to    be  obtained   and  adventures  to  be 
found  in  Sicily.     Under  the  ancient  and  expressive  name  of  Mamer- 
fiirn,  the  Campanian  horsemen  offered   to   serve  anyone   who  would 
pay  thorn.     The  rivalry  between  the  Greek  cities,  the  ambition  of 
the  tyrants  of   Syracuse,  the  Carthaginian   invasion,  and   the   cease- 
less  war  which  "desolated   the  whole   island,  always  provided   them 
with  purchasers  for   their  valour.      And  this   trade   of   mercenaries 
b(>came   so   lucrative  that  all  the   bravest   of   the   Campanian   youth 
passed  over  into    the    island,    where    the    Mamertines  were    soon 
numerous  enough  to  lay  down  the  law  and  take  their   ovm  way. 

But  whilst  beyond  the  straits  they  were  become  a  power  against 
which  Carthage,"  Syracuse,  and  Pyrrhus  strove  in  vain,  their  towns 
„u   the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus  were  being   enfeebled   by  the  same 
migrations    which    increased    the 
militarv    colony    in    Sicily.      As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
centurv,     at     Cumie     Nola     and 
Xuceria,   the   anci(>nt    inhabitants 
became     masters    again,    and    if 
Capua   maintained  its  supremacy 
over  the  neighbouring  towns,  it  was  only  by  losing  all  its  Sabellian 
character.     The    effeminacy  of  the  ancient  manners   reappeared,   but 
stained  with  more  cruelty!     In   funeral  ceremonies  there  were  com- 
bats  of  gladiators    in   honour    of    the    dead;    in   the   midst    of    the 
most  sumptuous  feasts,  games  of  blood  to  enliven  the  guests,^  and 
constant    murder  and  treason  in  public  life. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Samnites  possessed  themselves  of  the 
town  by  the  massacre  of  their  entertainers ;  the  first  Roman  soldiers 
who  were  placed  there,  Avishod,  according  to  their  example,  to  put 
the   inhabitants   to   death.      Dming    the   second  Punic    war,  Capua 

'  Laurel  .rowned  head  of  Jupiter.    Two  soldiers  joining  swords,  taking  the  oath  over  a 

pig. 
■=  Athena3us,  iv.  30:  Livy,  ix.  40;  Silius,  xi,  51. 


Cohi  of  Capua.^ 
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sealed  her  alliiince  with  the  Carthaoriiiiuiis  by  the  blood  of  all  the 
Romans  settled  within  her  walls,  and  PeroUa  wished  at  his  father's 
table  to  stab  Hannibal.  When  finally,  the  legions  re-entered  it,  all 
the  senators  of  Capua  celebrated  their  own  funeral  rites  at  a  joyous 

feast,  and  drank  poison  in  the  last 
cup.  No  history  is  more  bloody, 
and  nowhere  was  life  ever  more 
effeminate. 

The  Lucanians  had  a  destiny 
both  less  sad  and  less  brilliant. 
Following  the  chain  of  the  Apcni- 
nines,  this  people  entered  ancient  (Enotria,  the  coasts  of  which  were 
occupied  by  Greek  cities,  and  where  Sybaris  ruled  from  the  gulf  of 
Piestum  to  that  of  Tarentum.  After  having  slowly  increased  in 
the  mountains,  their  population  came  down  upon  the  cultivat(Ml 
territory  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  toWcU'ds  the  middle  of  th(»  fifth 
century,  Pandosia,  with  th(^  neighbouring  towns,  fell  into  their  power. 
Masters  of   the   western   shores,    they  turaed   towards   those   of   the 

Gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  placcnl 
the  Greeks,  already  menaced  on 
the  south  by  the  tyrants  of 
Syi'acuse,  between  two  dangers. 
Towards  430  b.c,  they  were  al- 
ready contending  against  Thurii, 
and  such  was  their  progress 
in  the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  notwithstanding  their  small 
number,  which  did  not  exceed  34,000  combatants,'  that  a  great 
(l(^f(^nsiye  league,  the  first  that  the  Greeks  of  this  coast  had  made, 
was  formed  against  them  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  penalty 
of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  chief  of  the  city  whose  troops 
should  not  haye  assembled  at  the  first  news  of  th(^  approach  of  the 
barbarians  (394  r>.e.»)  These  measures  were  fruitless :  three  years 
afterwards,  all  tho  youth  of  Thurii,  desirous  of  roeapturiuj?  th(>  eity 
of  Laus,  were  destroyed  in  a  battle,  whieh  gave   almost   the   whole 


Coin  of  Tluii'ii.- 


'  Ilelmetwl  head  of  Mara :  reverse  liellona. 

'  Flead  of  Minorva  an  1  tlie  liull  si  freiui-ntly  foiiml  on  Ihe  coins  of  sonthern  Italy 


"  Diwlorns.  xiv.  I<»l-I(t'. 
'  Iliid,  ill. 
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of  Calabria  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians.'  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  frightened  in  his  turn,  in  spite  of  a  treaty  concluded  with 
them  in  300  b.c.,'  traced  from  the  gulf  of  Scylacium  to  that  of 
Ilipponium  a  line  of  defence,  intended  to  protect  his  Italian  posses- 
sions against  them.' 

This   period    marked    the   greatest    extension    of    the   Lucanians. 
Thenceforth  they  did  nothing  but  give  way,  enfeebled  as  they  were 
by  the  lack  of   harmony  between    their   different    cantons,  each   of 
which   had    its  peculiar    laws   and    its   chief   {meddix  or  prwfucns) 
Towards  356  B.C.,  the  Bruttians  make  theii-  appearance,  whose  revolt 
was  countenanced  by  Dionysius,  and  little  by  little   the   frontier   of 
Lucania  receded  as  far  as  Laus  and  the  Crathis.      Shut  m  on  the 
south  by   the   Bruttians,    who   were   as   brave   as   themselves,    they 
sought  Compensation  at  the    expense   of  the   Greeks   on  the   shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  ;  but  this  was  only  to  call  down  upon  them 
the  arms  of  Archidamos,  of   Alexander  the   Molossian,  and   of    the 
Spartan  Clconymus.      Later,  their  attacks  on  Thurii  brought  on  the 
war  with  Eomc,  which  cost  them  their  independence. 

Of  all  the  Sabellian  peoples,  the  Lucanians  seem  to  have  remained 
the  most  unpolished,  and  most  eager  for  war  and  destniction.     The 
civilisation   which   surrounded   them   was    not    powerful    enough   to 
penetrate  into  those  rugged  mountains,  into  those  deep  forests,  where 
they  sent  their  sons  to  hunt  the  bear,  the  wild  boar  and  other  game, 
in  order  to  accustom  them  early   to   danger.^      Not   very   mimerous 
and  often  divided,  they  nevertheless  kept  the  conquered  population 
ri-orouslv    enslaved,    and   extinguished    in   them   even    that    Greek 
culture   which  had  such  vitality.      "Having  been  barbarized,"  says 
Athenteus''  of  the  inhabitants  of  Posidonia,   "  having  lost  even  their 
language,    they    had    at    least    preserved    a   Greek    festival,    during 
which  they   gathered   together   to  re-awaken  tlie  ancient   traditions, 


.  From  Pandosia  to  Thnrinn,.  and  even  as  far  as  Rhegium,  Scylax,  who  wrote    ahont 
!)70  D.C.,  lino«s  notliinR  but  Lurenians  all  along  the  coast. 
^  Direl.  xvi,6. 
'  ":,:!;;;  xxi'ii'^i.     [T.,e  .iH  hoar  and  the  wolf  are   still  found  in  these   mountains, 

-'«^'fV."''r'''/"Tifd!m™u't7t'iive  any  r.al    forgetfnlness   of    their  Hellenie 
cult,  ret^h  t   ;  ,lJd  tet^ples  hefore  then.,  and  whieh  now.  even  in  the^  rnn,,  are  among 
o;st  and  most  luggestive  remains  which  modern  Ilellen.sts  can  stndy.-^^.]     . 
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to  recall  the  beloved  names  and  their  lost  countrs^ ;  and  then 
they  parted  weeping" — a  sad  and  touching  custom  which  attests 
a  hard  slavery.  At  the  extremity  of  Eastern  Calabria  (the  land 
of  Otranto),  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  cannot  be  assigned 
to  any  known  dialect.^  They  had  been  left  there  by  the  lapygians, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  peninsula.  They  seem  to 
have  ruled  as  far  as  Apulia ;  but  were  early  brought  under 
Hellenic  intluence,  and  began  early  to  lose  their  nationality  among 
the  Greek  colonists. 


V. 


GREEKS   AND   GAULS. 


WE  have  just  spoken  of  truly  Italian  races,  of  those  at  least 
who  with  the  exception  of  the  Etruscans,  made  use  of  a 
sister  language  to  the  Hellenic,  and  who  gave  to  Rome  its  popula- 
tion, its  manners,  and  its  laws.  There  remain  two  nations  to 
study,  the  Greeks  and  the  Gauls,  who  established  themselves 
later  in  the  peninsula.  The  latter  harassed  it  for  a  long  time  by 
their  raids  for  plunder  ;  the  former  opened  it  up  to  Hellenic 
civilisation.  A  few  years  ago  Greek  was  still  spoken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Locri;^  in  the  Calabrias,  a  sort  of  sacred  dance 
resembles  that  which  is  represented  on  antique  vases,  iind,  at 
Cardeto,  the  women  have  so  well  preserved  the  type  of  Hellenic 
beauty,  that  it  is  said  of  them,  "  They  are  Minervas."  In  the  same 
way  it  has  been  thought  that  from  Turin  to  Bologna,  the  per- 
sistent traces  of  the  Celtic  invasion^'  are  to  be  seen  in  the  features 
and  in  the  comparatively  harsh  and  guttuml  accent  of  the 
Piedmontese,   Lombards,  and   Romagnols. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  is  divided  into  two 
epochs.     About   the   one,  commencing  in   the  eighth  century  before 

^  [These  Mesaapian  texts  are  being  deciphered  by  Deecke,  and  are  related  to  Italic 
dialects. — L'd.] 

-  [There  are  also  five  villages  near  Rari,  where  a  Greek  patois  is  still  spoken,  but  Lenormant 
has  lately  proved,  in  his  interesting  work  on  Ma^fna  Grecia,  that  all  these  remains  of  Greek 
date  from  the  repopulation  of  these  parts  of  tlie  Byzantine  P^mpire  in  the  Uth-llth  centuries, 
A.D.,  and  not  from  old  classical  times, — Ed.] 

^  Doctor  Edwaixis,  in  his  letter  to  Am.  Thierry. 


oui-  era,  there  can  l.c  no  douLt  ;>  the  other,  aseribed  to  the  fourteenth 
ceutui-y,  has  all  historieal  pn-babilities  aguin.t  it       It  is  of   conrse 
possible   that,    in   the   times   which  followed  the   Trojan  war,    after 
that   great   distm-banee   of   Greece,    Hellenic   troops,    driven    out    of 
he  mother  country  by  revolutions,    landed  on   the  shores   of  Italy. 
But  as  to  what  is   said   of   the   settlement   of   Diomede   in   Daunia, 
or  among  the  Veneti,  who  in  the  time  of  Strabo  saenhced  a  white 
horto'him  every  year;    of  the  companions  of  Xest-  ^^ 
Idomeneus  at  Salentum-although  Gnossus  in  Crete  held  hi.  tomb- 
„f  PhUoctetes  at  Petelia  and  Thurii,   of   Epeus   at   Metapontum,    o 
tl^TTsojl.ci.m,  of  Evander,   of  Tibui-,   of   Telegonus  son  of 


Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Metapontum  (Tavola  dei  Paladini). 

Ulysses,   in  Latium,    at    Tusculum,    Tibur,    Pneneste,    Ardea,   etc 
these    legends,    we    may    say,    can    only    be    regarded   as   poetica 
traditions    invented   by    rhapsodists   in  order   to    give  an  illustrious 

origin  to  these  towns.  . 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  sanction  these  glorious  genealogies : 
neither  the  songs  of  the  poets,  nor  the  blind  or  intei-ested  eredulUy 
of  the  historians,  nor  even  the  venerated  relics  of   the  heroes.      On 

.  con  these  8.h  century  dates,  and  their  invention,  Cf.  n.y  mur,  of  Greek  Literature 
vol.  i.,  XfV-B.—Ed.} 


'i  -  -  '-"fai*- 
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the  banks  of  the  Nuniicius,  the  coutemporaries  of  Augustus  used 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  ^Eneas,  who  had  beeoine  the  Jupiter  ludio-etes 
and  every  year  the  consuls  and  Eonian  pontiffs  offered  sacrifices 
tliere.  Circeii  exhibited  the  cup  of  Ulysses  and  the  tomb  of 
Elpenor,  one  of  his  companions '  ;  Lavinium,  the  undecaying  ships 
of  ^Eneas-  and  his  Penates  ;  Thuiii,  the  bow  and  arrows  of 
Hercules,  given  by  Philoctetes;  Macella,  the  tomb  of  this  hero; 
Metapontum,  the  iron  tools  which  Epeus  used  for  making  the 
Trojan  horse  3;  Luceria,  the  armour  of  Diomede' ;  Maleventum,  the 
boar's  head  of  Calydon;  Cumoe,  the  tusks  of  the  Erymanthian 
boar.  Thus  the  inliabitants  of  a  to>vii  of  Armenia  exhibited  the 
remains  of  Xoah's  Ark.^ 

No  one  any  longer  holds  to  these  fabulous  origins  except  those 
people  of  Eome,  who  still  say  :  Siamo  Romanl,  and  would  willingly 
say  like  the  Paduans  :  Sanguc  Troiano,  Moreover,  even  if  we 
considered  as  authentic  the  first  settlements  of  the  Greek  race  in 
Italy,  we  could  not  allow  them  any  historical  importance ;  for, 
left  without  intercourse  with  the  mother-country,  they  lost  the 
character  of  Hellenic  cities,  and  when  the  Greeks  an-ived  in  the 
eighth  century,  they  found  no  further  trace  of  these  uncertain 
colonies.  To  this  class  of  legendary  nan-atives  belong  the  traditions 
of  the  Trojan  Antenor,  founder  of  Padua,  and  of  ^Eneas  canying 
into  Latium  the  Palladium  of  Troy.  The  Roman  nobles  desired  to 
date  from  the  Trojan  war,  like  the  French  from  the  Crusaders. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  first  Greeks  established  in  Japygia 
were  Cretans  whom  a  tempest  had  cast  there.  Induced  by  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  they  had  burnt  their  ships  and  built  Iria  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  But  the  most  ancient  Grecian  colony, 
of  which  the  establishment  is  beyond  doubt,  is  that  of  the  Clial- 
cidians,  founders  of  Cumae.  Led  by  Ilippocles  and  Megasthenes, 
they  ventured,  says  tradition,  across  unknoAVTi  seas,  guided  in  the 
day  time  by  a  dove,  and  at  night  by  the  sound  of  the  mystic 
bronze.^     They  built  Cuma3  on  a   promontory    which  coumiands  the 

»  Strabo,  V.  iii.  6. 
■■'  Procopius,  iv.  '22. 
^  Justin,  XX.  2. 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  26. 
-  '  Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.  XX.  2. 

•  Strabo..  V.  iv.  4  .  Traaiuv  inn   irpta^vTUTii  rdv  n  SirAirwv  Km  rdv  'IraXivjTiSwv.      With  the 
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sea  and   the   neighbouring   plains,   opposite    the   Isle   of   Ischia.    Its 
prosperity    was   so   rapid,  owing  to  a  position  in  the  middle  of   the 
lYrrhonian    coast,   facing   the   best   ports   and    in    the    most    fertile 
country  of    Italy,  that  the  colony  was  able  to  become  in  its  turn  a 
metropolis,^  to  assist  Eome  and  the  Latins  in  the  time  of  Porsemia, 
to  shake  off    the  yoke  of    the  Etruscans  of    the  North,  and  to  con- 
tend   on    its    own   account  with  those  of    Campania.     The  battle  of 
the  year  474  b.c.  resounded  as  far  as  Greece,  where  Pindar  celebrated 
it     But  in  420  B.C.  the  Sanmites  entered  Cumie.    Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing,   the    estrangement    and    in    spite   of    the   barbarians,  Cum.e    re- 
mained for  a  long  time  Greek  in  language,  manners  and  memories ; 
and  every  time  a  danger  menaced  Greece,  she  thought  in  her  grief 
that   she    saw  her  gods  weeping.'^      These  tears  repaid  the  songs  of 

Pindar  ^ 

I»  this  volcanic  laud,    ucar  the  Phlegrujan  Fields  aud  the  dark 
Avomus     the    (ireeks    believed    themselves    to    be   at    the  gates  of 
Hades.      Cum«,    Avhere,    according    to    some    tradition,  Ulysses   had 
ev,.ked   the  shades,  became  the  abode  of   one  of    the  Sibyls  and  of 
the  cleverest  necromancers    of    Italy ;    each    year    many    awe-struck 
pilgrims    visited   the   holy  place,  to  the  great  profit  of    the    mhubi- 
tants."      It    was  there,    too,    in  this 
outpost  of   Greek  civilisation,  in  the 
midst    of    these    lonians  full  of   the 
Komeric    spirit,     that    the     legends 
were  elaborated,    which    brought    so 

.  y     ,  Com  ot  Cuiiiae. 

many  heroes  from  Greece  mto  Italy. 

After  Cumsc  and  its  direct  colonies,  the  most  famous  of  which 
is   the   New    City,  Naples,   the  other  Chalcidian  cities   were   Zancle, 

Chaleidians  were  mingled  colonists  from  Cyme,  o>,  the  coasts  ot  Asia  Minor,  where  Homer  sang. 
The  father  of  Hesiod  was  born  at  C.vn,e,  and  llesiod  mentions  Latnu.s  as  the  son  of  Llysses 
„„d  Circe     Eusebins  in  his  ChvonMo,  places  this  event  in  ICW.     It  is  a  very  remote  date. 

.  ^n^nnded  Dk.arCna  or  PuteoU,  which  served  as  its  port,  P«,-/M»,,e  and  ^caH.^, 
which  edipsed  it.  Naples  reckoned  also  amongst  it  founders  .Athenians  and  Lretnans.  These 
werfir  .  settled  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  a  yolcan.c  eruption. 
Xab.,  V  iv.  a)  Avernns  md  the  I.ucrine  lake  abounded  in  fish  :   "  vectigaUa  magna  pr^be- 

"^^Z^^'^'L.  of   Apollo  of  Cum.  was  renewed  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 

^'t'SroTe'^^t:;  been  less  content  with  such  remuneration  tl.an  Pindar.-^,.] 
.  A  woman's  head,  and  on  the  reve.-se  the  monster  Scylla  which  defended  tlje  entrance  of 

the  Strlit  of  Messina.     Tl>e  X«iXX«.ov  was  the  rock  which  bom.ds  Bruttmm  on  the  West. 
'  Cic,  Tu8c.  i.  5. 
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afterwards  callod  Messina,  and  rili(^<;inni,  botli  of  wliicli  guarded  the 
entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Sieily,  hut  whose  military  position  was 
too  important  not  to  draw  upon  them  numerous  cahimities.  T\w 
Mamertines,  Avho  took  Messina  by  sur])rise  and  massacred  all 
its  male  population,  only  did,  what  some  years  later,  a  Eoman 
legion  repeated  at   Ehegium. 

The  Dorians,  \\:ho  ruled  in  Sicily,  were  less  numerous  in  Italy  ; 
but  they  had  Tarentum,  which  rivalliMl  in  powcu*  and  wealth 
Sybaris  and  Croton,  and  which  preserved  its  independence  longer 
than  these  two  towns/  Eich  offerings,  deposited  at  the  tem[)le  of 
Delphi,  still  bore  witness,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  to  its  vi(;tories 
over  the  Japygians,  Messapians  and  Peucetians.      It  had  also  raised 

to  its  gods,  as  a  token  of  its  courage^ 
statues  of  a  colossal  height,  and  all 
in  fighting  attitude,  but  these  could 
not  defend  it  against  Kome,  and  the 
concpieror  who  razc^l  its  walls  left 
in  derision  the  imagers  of  its  warlike 
divinities.  Ancona,  founded  about  880  B.C.,  in  Picenum,  by 
Syracusans,  who  lied  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  l^lder, 
was  also  Dorian. 

The  most  flourishing  of  the  Achaean  colonies  was  at  first 
Sybaris,  Avhich  had  snbdued  the  indigenous  population  of  the 
coimtnes  of  viine  and  oxen  ((Enotria  and  Ital//).  At  the  end  of 
a  century,  about  020  B.C.,  it  possessed  a  temtory  covercnl  by  twenty- 
five  to\^7is,  and  could  arm  thi'ce  hundrc^l  thousand  fighting  men. 
But  a  century  latca*,  in  510,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Crotoniates.  All  Icmia,  which  traded  with  it,  lamented  its  down- 
fall, and  the  Milesians  went  into  mourning.  Its  land  nsed  to  yield 
a   hundredfold :  ^  it   is    now    only   a    deserted   and    marshy    shore. 


Coin  of  Aiicona.- 


^  Livy,  xxvii.  16.  Strabo  says  (vi.  iii.  4):  laxvaav  c't  iron  o\  Tapavuvoi  Kaff  vtrtpfioXiiv. 
The  wealth  of  Tarentum  arose  from  its  fisheries,  from  its  manufacture  [and  dyeing]  of  the 
line  wool  of  the  country,  and  from  its  harbour,  which  was  the  best    on  the  south  coast. 

*  Ancona  in  Greek  sig'nifies  elhoio,  hence  the  half  bent  arm  on  the  reverse.  The 
ancients  often  rendered  a  name  by  a  figure  which  gave  the  meaning  of  it.  Thus  certain 
coins  of  Sicily,  the  island  with  three  promontories,  have  three  legs  pointed  in  different 
directions  and  miited  at  the  top.  The  modern  Sicilians  have  kept  this  emblem,  the 
triquetra. 

^  Varro,  de  Re  rust.,  i.  44.  [Tlie  site  of  the  town  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  but 
is   somewhere    under  the   Crathis,  which  was   turned   over  it.     The  plain    is   really   rich 
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Coin  of  Laus. 


On   the   western    coast    of    Lucania,    Laus,    which    the    Lucanians 

destroyed   after   a   great   victory   over   the   confederate    Greeks,  and 

Posidonia,   whose   imposing   ruins  ^   have   rendered   famous   the   now 

deserted    town     of     Paestum,     were     colonies     of    Sybaris.       Other 

Acheeans,    invited    by    them,    had    settled    at    Metapontum,     which 

owed    great    wealth    to    its    agiiculture    and  to  its   harbour,    now 

converted  into   a    lagoon.^     Crotona    had   as  rapid   a   prosperity   as 

Sybaris,  its  rival,  but  one  which  lasted 

longer.    Its   walls,  double  as  great  in 

extent  (100   stadia)   indicate    a   more 

numerous    population,    whose    renown 

for    pugilistic    combats    [for    cookery 

and    for    medicine]   would    also    lead 

us  to    consider   the    population   more   energetic.       Milo   of   Crotona 

is  a    well-knowTi    name.     The    tyrants  of    Syracuse    took    it   three 

times,    and   it    had   lost    all    importance 

when   the    Romans  attacked   it.      Locri, 

of  JEolian   origin,    never   attained  to  so 

much    power.      Its   doAVTifall,    begun   by 

Dionysius  the  Younger,   was   completed 

by  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal.  ^^in  of  Crotona.^ 

The  lonians  had  only  two  towns  in  Magna  Clrecia :  Elea, 
famous  for  its  school  of  philosophy,  and  Thuiii,  the  principal 
founders  of  which  were  the  Athenians. 
Hostile  to  the  Lucanians  and  to 
Tarentum,  Thurii,  like  its  metropolis, 
entered  early  into  the  alliance  of 
Rome. 

It    is    remarkable   that    all   these 
to\^Tis   had   a   rapid  growth,  and  that  a  few  years  sufficed  for  them 
to  become  States,  reckoning  the  number  of  their  lighting  men  by 


Coin  of  Elea.* 


in  grass  and  in  cattle,  but  much  visited  by  malaria.  Excavations,  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  river's  course,  would  probably  bring  to  light  the  most  interesting  remains  yet  found 
in  Italy.— ^rf.] 

The  two  temples  and  stoa  of  Paestum. 
''  Now  Lago  di  Santa  Ptsl  igina.      When  the  water  is  low,  remains  of  ancient  construc- 
tions are  seen  there.     It  was  destroyed  by  the  bands  of  Spartacus. 
Head  of  Juno  Lacinia ;   on  the  reverse,  Hercules  sitting. 
Helmeted  Minerva;,  lion  couchant. 

I  2 


^^^^  INTRODVCTION. 

tUo  hu.a.ed  thousand.     It  was  not   only   the  ^^^  ^^J, 
Af.icu..    Greeia,  the   fertility  of  the  soil,  which,  m  tht  ^Mi^>^  ani 
S  of  the    wo  Calabrias,  excelled   that   of  Sicily,'  nor  even   the 
Sm    o      heir  legislators,    Charondas,    Zaleucus,    Panuenu  es   .md 
pl  !on      that   effected   this   marvel ;   but  the  clear-sighted  policy 
ScWmit  ed  all  sti-angers  into  the  city,'  and  for  some  centunes 
Ion  L:d t:  Pelasgian  populations  of  the  -th  of  Italy  into  a  grea 
Greek  nation.      Doubtless,    distinctions   were   established,    and   thac 
!       p:bably  in  the  capitals  plebeians  and  nobl.,  in  the  couii^ 
serfs  of  the  soil,  and  in   the  conquered  to^vns  -^^^<^ '^^^^\^ 
differences  prevented  neither   umon  nor   strength.      It  A^as  by    tUi 
mean      too,   by   this  assimilation  of   conquered  and  conqueroi-s  that 
mean^   too,    oy  preserved   its    discipline    for    a    long 

Eome   increased.     iJut    Kome    prestiveu  ,       .     ,      -.i-,,  i,„ 

Ume  whereas  the  towns  of  Magna  Greeia,  undermined  ^nthm  by 
Sine  divisions  and  menaced  without  by  Carthage  and  bjxacus^^, 
r  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  and  the  King  of  Epirus,  ince^.^b^ 
hLssed  by  the  Italian  Gauls  and  the  Samnites,  -PJ-  ^  ^^^ 
Lucanians,  were,  moreover,  enfeebled  by  rivahies  .vhich  prepaied 
for  the  Romans  an  easy  conquest. 

If  Umbria  owes  its  name  to  a   Gallic  tnbe,   oiu  lai 
have   crossed   the    Alps  the  first   time   in   a  large   body  at  a   Miy 
eaX  epoch.3     The  invasion  of  the   sixth   centui-y  is  more  certain 

.     .       u     „.,/    //«   fpi-rf    de  1783.     riu   natural  beauty 
.  Dolomieu,  Dissertation    mr    k   t, emblement jk   ten e   <le  /,«o..     L 

Calabria  fat  surpasses  the  greater  part  of  SiCil}-.id.J  twentv-five   towns 

■'  Pol5bi,;a,  ii.  39 ;  DM.  xii.  9-  S.vb*"^  ™'«1  „  L  tH  e  «""re  of  3^0,000  figl.t- 
(Strab.  vi.  i.  13).  There  is,  doubtless,  a  great  «XTIe  ll  ger"  an  ,,  a,  „/  the  tola, 
i.„  .en,  but  the  number  of  i-;"-  ■-.--  ^;:r:ss^:;ll  af^an.v  as  ..,000  cavalry, 
of  Greece  proper.  At  certain  of  "^  f""*''  ^y'^^y  j-  ^^  i^.  dioJ.,  f„gm.  of  bk.  viii.; 
four  times  more  than  Athens  ever    "''i    (-V,  ™.,  xu.  1^  ^  ^^  ^^^_^_  .^  ^^  ^^^^^^.^^ 

Scymn,,  340).      It  was  the   same   at    Croto.  a^   n.e  g  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

showed  the  same  readmess  as  those  of  Ureeee  in  b  ^^^^ 

the  Hellenes  and  in  adopti,.g  the.r  \»»?»'*«/"''T,,~;;.rof  the  Hellenes  was  so 
identity  of  -^f^:-,:^-ZfZ^lJ^  ^Z  UUe  Sicily,  remained  for 
strong,  that  notw.thstandntg  the  late.  commencement  of    the    fourtee.uh 

a  long  time  a  Greek  country.       It  was  »^")     »  eleventh!   began  to  be  lost  there, 

century  that  the  Greek  '™;];nrt"l  ct^  tr  IlL  L  been  shown,  with 
As  to  the  prosperity  of   these  towTis,  "  „t  „,,         t  basin  of 

that  of  the  Greek  colon.es  -  J^™-'-  fj^^"^,!  ,he  commerce  of  the  three  worlds, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ^J^^^low  /'■^^^  „"  .  ^i„,  „f  .his  immense  circle  profited 
Conti..ued  intercourse  -'^^  *;''  °7'  T^e  pripe^ty  of  Tarentnm,  Sybaris,  Crotona 
from  the    advantages  of  all  the   o  he.s         he^  P     P      J  ^^^^ 

and  Syracuse,  corresponded  -th     -a.  of  Pl^^a   b  __^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^_^  ^^^^^ 

J  r^rrse:rth:trr::;a^d.  of   nuLous  GaUic   population,  which  may 
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It   hf   said   that   the 
on  the  Cevennes  and 
the    Alps     by    inva- 
ders from  beyond  the 
Hhine,      accumulated 
there,  and  like  waves 
long    pent  up,    over- 
flowed   to    the    num- 
ber of  three  hundred 
thousand    across    the 
Alps  into   the  valley 
of  the   Po.      On   the 
banks  of   the   Ticino, 
the    Biturigan   Bello- 
vesus  overwhelmed  an 
Etruscan    army    and 
established  his  people, 
the     Insubrians,     be- 
tween this  river,  the 
Po  and  the  Adda.' 

Bellovesus  had 
shown  the  way ; 
others  followed  it. 
In  the  space  of  sixty- 
six  years,  the  Ceno- 
mani,  under  a  chief 
sumamed  the  whirl- 
wind (Elitovius)y 
Ligurians,  Boians, 
Lingones,      Anamans 


liave  come  thence  directly 
into  Italy.  In  that  case  the 
Gauls  of  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  would  onlv  have  been 
the  western  group  of  this 
great  nation.  Cf.  Revue 
archeoloff.  for  January,  1881, 
p.  50. 

>  Livy,  V.  34,  36. 


Gallic   tribes    of    the   north-west,    diiven  back 
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nnd  Senones,'  drove  the  Etruscans  from  the  banks  of  the  Po  and 
the  Umbrians  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  river 
Esino  {jEsi^y  Some  remains  of  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  powers 
existed,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the  Gallic  populations  and  formed 
small  States  which  were  free,  but  tributary  and  always  exposed, 
from  the  fickleness  of  these  barbarians,  to  sudden  attacks.  Thus 
Melpum  was  surprised  by  treachery  and  desti'oyed  on  the  same  day, 
it  is  said,  as  the  Romans  entered  Yeii." 

As  conquerors,  the  Gauls   did   not  go  beyond  the  limits  where 
the  invasions  of   the  Senones  had  stopped.      But  this  vigorous  race, 
these   men   eager  for  tumult,   plunder   and  battle,  long  troubled  the 
peninsula  as  they  did  all  the  ancient  world,    until   the  legions  were 
able  to  reach  them  in   the   middle   of   their  forests  and  to  fix  them 
to    the    soil.      They   inhabited    unwalled    villages,    says    Polybius, 
slept   on   gi-ass   or   straw,    and  had   no   knowledge   except   of   fight- 
ing  and   a   little   husbancky.       Living   chiefiy    on   meat,    they   only 
valued   flocks   and   gold,— ready  wealth  which  does  not   impede  the 
warrior,  and   which   he   carries  everywhere  along  with  him.     Under 
their   rule    Cisalpine    Gaul   returned   to   the   barbarism   from   which 
the  Etruscans  had   saved   it:  the   forests   and   marshes   spread;   the 
passes    of    the    Alps     especially,    remained    open,    and    new    bands 
continually   descended   from    them,    which    claimed    their    share   of 
the   coiinir/j  of  the   wine.     Their  high   statuiv,    their   savage   shouts, 
their  passionate  and  menacing  gestures,  and  that  parade  of  courage 
which,   on   days   of   battle,    made  them   strip   off   all   their   clothing 
in   order   to   fight   naked,  frightened   the   Italians   so   much   that  at 
their  approach    the   whole   population   took   up   arms.       When    the 
young    and    fortunate    Alexander    threatened    them,    the    Gauls   of 
the    Danube     replied     that    they     feared     nothing     but     that     the 
sky   should  fall,   and    the    first    Eoman    army   that    saw    those    of 
Italy  fled  teri'ified  ;   yet  Rome  was  compelled  to  meet  them  every- 
where,   at   Carthage,   in   Asia,   with    Hannibal,    at   her   gates    even, 
and   up   to   the   foot   of .  the   Capitol  I 

Italy   in   this   early   age   has   only   a   twilight    of    history,    the 
uncertain   rays   of    which    with    difficulty    pierce    the    darkness    in 


^  With  the  Senones,  Strabo  unites  (V.  i.  6)  the  Gesates,  "  The  two  nations,"  says  he,  "who 

took  Rome." 

^  Plmy,  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.  17  (21). 
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which   the   commencement   of   the   nations   is  .---^<^\  f  ™;: 
bvthls   still   doubtful   light,    .0   can   rocogmse   some   fact,   uupoi 

ihus,    ail         «        J  Hellenic   tribes   than 

Tliov  were   more    connected   witn  tne  iieneu 
race.      They  weie   m  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^. 

the    Germans   are   Avith   the   Celt,    an  ,                  relationship 

tached  branches  of  this  powerful  stem.  But  it  tms                   i 

tdcnea   uia  ^^  influence   ot   Hellenic 

to  the  Greeks  disposed  them  to  jield  ^^.^^^^ 

civilisation,    they   bonwed    ft-om   then    ^^^^  ^,   ^,^,^. 

their  language,   nor   their    worship,    noi    tnei 

""'"in  what  concerns   Eouie  we  note  the  following  FJ^ts : 

A       .no     ill    the    eic-hth    century,    on    both    banks 

of  the  Eternal   City.  CnVpiHoris 

The   power   but   insubordinate   spint   of     he   Sabellians. 
The  political  divisions   of   the  Italian  nations,  sustained  by  the 

very   diviL   of   the   soil   and   the   diversity   of   their  origm. 

Tet    r   imagine     in    the    midst    of    these     tribes,     rende  ed 

.ra^   :  o:  Mother  by  .ng   is^t..    a   -  ^^^ 

'-'V  tsl::  rSpiL  1  d^  si:y  idjrstand  th.  t^s 

:;r  fo  neTt 'c:n;;st,    must    triumph   over    all  these   tribes, 
the  annoimcement  of  the  coming  downfall  of  the  next. 
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POLITICAL   ORGANISATION   OF   THE    ANCIENT   NATIONS   OF   ITALY. 

TN   Italy,    as   in   the  rest   of    Europe,    the   most    ancient   civilisa- 

1     tion  seems  to  retain  something   of  the  theocratic  forms  of  Asia, 

whence   it   has  come,    with   this    difference,  however,  that   an   order 

of  priests    is    not    found    distinct   from   the    rest   of    the    citizens. 

The   same   men    were   heads   of    the   people,    and    ministers    of   the 

the    gods;     so    that,     according    to    the    more    human,    and    more 

political   spirit    of    the    West,     i\ie    relations    were   the   reverse   of 

what   they   had   been    in    the    East:    the   warrior   took   precedence 

of    the   priest;    before   being   pontiff    or    augui*,    the    noble    was  a 

patrician;  he   did   not    shut    himself   up    in    a  sanctuary,  but   lived 

before   the   public   gaze;   he  did  not    remain   tied   to   unchangeable 

forms,  but    modified    them,    according   to    the   wants    of    the  State  • 

religion,  in  fact,  was  for  him  not  only  an  end,  but  a  means  and  an 

instrument    all    the   more    formidable,    because   it   was  employed  by 

believers,  so   that    statecraft   could   bring  fanaticism  to  its  aid. 

Among  the  Etruscans,  the  two  characters  of  the  priest 
and  wanior  appear  in  equilibrium.  Their  lucumos,  alone  in- 
structed in  the  augur's  science,  alone  eligible  by  hereditary  right 
for  public  functions,  guardians  of  the  mysteries,  and  masters  of 
everything  divine  and  human,  form  a  military  theocracy  foimded 
on  divine  right,  and  the  antiquity  of  families.  Among  the  Oscan 
and  Sabellian  nations,  the  balance  seems  distm-bed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  warrior.  The  chief  is  the  man  revered  for  tlie 
antiquity  of  his  race  and  the  grandeur  of  his  house,  powerful 
by  the  extent  of  his  domains,  and  the  number  of  his  relatives, 
slaves,    and   clients. 

Agricultural  and  shepherd  nations,  for  the  ver}^  reason  that  they 
remain  in  contact  with  nature,  follow  it  closely  in  their  institutions; 
for  them,  Jews  and  Arabs,  Celts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or 
natives  of  Latium  and  the  Sabine  country,  the  family  is  the 
first  element  of  society,  and  the  patriarchal  authority  of  the 
chief   who,    like    Abraham,    fights    and    sacrifices    in    turn,    is    the 
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earliest  government.     At   Kome,    all    rights    came    from  the  family; 
the    heads    of    the   State    were    the    Fathers,   pat  res    and   patricii ; 
property  was   the  patrimonium ;    the   country,  the  common  property 
of  the  fathers,  res  patria.      Yet   the  right   of   primogenitiu'e,  which 
is  found   among  so    many    nations,  was  unknown   on    the    banks  of 
the  Tiber.     With    the   family   are   connected    the   servants,    devotexl 
for  life   and   death   to   him  who  nouiishes   and  protects   them,  who 
leads    them    to    battle,    and   emiches    them    with    spoil,    like    the 
German  comites,  the  Aquitanian  mldurii,  the  members  of  the  Scotch 
clans,    like,    in    fact,    the    Italian   clients,    as    regards   their  patron. 
Patronage,   patrocinium,^  and    the   patriciate  ought  then  to  be  raised 
from    the    rank    of    a    particular    institution,    in    which    historians 
have   long   placed    them,  to  that  of  a  law   of   the  very  organisation 
of    primitive    societies.     When  there   are   no   institutions,  it  is  very 
necessary   for   the   nascent  State  that  there  should  be,  between  the 
strong    and     the     feeble,    between     the     rich     and     the     poor,    an 
eariy  association:    an  association   with   varying  obligations,  granting 
here   more,    there    less,    to    the    liberty    of    the    protected    and    to 
the   rights   of   the   protector.      At   Kome,  this   relation    was    called 
clieutship ;  in   the   middle   ages,    feudalism. 

Like  the  Etruscan  lucumos,  the  Latin  and  Sabine  patricians 
were  the  priests  of  their  families  and  clients  ;  they  sacrificed  to 
the  domestic  penates ;  they  fulfilled  the  public  ceremonies,  and  held 
the  magistracies  ;  in  a  word,  they  had  both  religious  and  political 
authority.  But  in  Latium,  religion,  because  it  was  more  popular, 
protected  their  privileges  less  thaii-  in  Etruria.  So  the  great  men 
of  Eome  lost  no  time  in  borrowing  from  the  Etruscans  their 
augural  knowledge,  and  in  buying,  at  a  great  price,  the  Sibylline 
books,  in  order  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  popular  religion,  acces- 
sible to  all,  a  State  religion,  reserved  for  themselves  alone. 

From  this  union  between  statecraft  and  religion,  from  this 
double   character   of   the   Italian    aristocracy,    especially    in  Etruria, 


»  Dionysius  Hal.  (ii.  10,  9)  expressly  regards  Roman  patronage  as  an  old  Italian 
custom.  The  Javan  tiatias  and  Albanian  phars  rest  upon  the  same  principle ;  they  are 
families  composed  of  a  head,  relatives,  and  servants,  all  depending  upon  him.  Clientship 
existed  among  the  Sabines  (Livv,  u.  16;  Dion.  v.  40,  and  x.  14);  among  the  Etruscans 
(Livy,  V.  1,  ix  36  and  xxiii."  3,  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  5).  Cf.  Livy,  x.  5,  the  gens  Licinia 
at  AiTezo:  at  Capua  (Livy,  xxiii.  2,  7);  among  the  Samnites,  who  have  their  pnncipes, 
primores,  nobilen,  eqnitea,  viiliten  aurati  et  argent  at  i. 
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it  resulted  that  piiWic  and  private  rights  were  closely  united 
T^■ith  religious  rights,  that  religion,  as  in  the  East,  was  the  bond 
of  every  city,  and  the  principle  of  all  jurisprudence,  and  that 
ancient  legislations,  placed  under  divine  sanction,  gained  thereby  a 
higher  authority.  Moreover,  as  it  is  the  essence  of  all  religions 
to"  love  mysteiy,  especially  of  those  that  are  in  possession  of  the 
heads  of  the  State,  the  civil  laws  were  \VTapped  up  in  secret  and 
mysterious  religious  forms.'  "Preserved  in  a  dumb  language, 
and  only  explaining  themselves  by  holy  ceremonies,  whereof  some 
rites  remained  in  the  acta  leyithna,  they  were  long  obeyed  with 
scmpulous  piety."  ^  The  aristocmcy,  who  were  its  sole  deposi- 
taries,   found    therein   a    power,   which   for   centuries   the   plebeians 

dared  not  dispute. 

The   greatest     strength   of   this   aristocracy   was,   however,    the 
possession ''of  the  soil,  even    in    Etruria,   where   industry   and   com- 
merce  had   created  the  movable   wealth  of   gold   besuU>   the    incon- 
vertible wealth  of  land.     To   possess   land    was,    as   in    the    middle 
ao-es,    not    only    the    sign   of   power   but    power    itself;    for    vast 
domains     furnished     a    whole    army    of    servants    and    dependents. 
Origiuullv   these    domains    were    equal,^  and    the    aristocracies,    by 
their    number    and    the    equality    of     their    members,    were    truly 
democracies.     In   the    Greco-Italian    states,    generally    formed   by    a 
few   migrati(ms,  colonies,  or  ^ucml  S/'riiir/s,  society   existed    before 
property.     There   were   citizens  before  there  were  landowners,  and 
when    a  town   rose   the  soil  could  be   divided   geometrically:    each 
citizen    received    an   equal   share.      The    principle    of    f.n.dal    and 
continental    Europe,    that    political   rights   flow   from   possession   of 
propertv,   was   inverted    by    antiquity.      At   Laceda^mon   it   was   as 
Dorians,    as   citizens   and   founders   of   the   State,    that  the  Spartans 
received  9,000   shares,    and  no  new  right  sprang  from   that   conces- 
sion of  property.      Hefore  receiving  their  part  of  the  promised  land, 
the   Hebrews   were   all   equal,    all   members    of    God's  people,    and 

>  Tlie  pa^«a-e  of  Festi.a  about  the  Etniscan  vitual  show  eloarlv  the  saomlotal  oharactH' 
of  Etruscan  le<;i>1atio„.  It  is  reli-ion  rul.'..  all  thinRs  :  it  was  there  written,  sai.l  he,  '-hu,,  nt.. 
con.lantur  urlK-s,  arrp.  ie.les  saerentur ;  qua  sanctitate^muri,  quo  jure  portie,  quo  modo  triDus, 
ceteraque  ejusmodi  ad  belhim  ac  paceni  perliuentia" 

'  .W  Splrta.  The  0000  shai-e.<.  ^iven  to  the  Spartans  were  inarlenah^^  [Rut  t hi.,  was 
prohahly  a  moaern  theory,  devised  in  the  time  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  as  ( Jrote  ha.s  oondus.vely 
shown  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  recent  German  crities.— Zi^-l 
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■„   .«    thev   were    before.      In  Egypt, 
at  Cyroue,  lu  all   tnc    vji^<^«^   ^  ^ 

to     P""^!^^;^    ;^^  .  J,d  wherever  there  arose, 

as  at  Eomc   ana  ^^^^^^^^ 

poor  and  oppvess^l,  -1"^  ^i  ^^^^^^^^^ 

too    fomidable    if    to   the    poAvei 

hey    had   3--«^  «-*    of  f-^^^-   ,^°   ""' 
^       t     \  pvpn  Keligion  was  called  to   the 
these  reforms  even  utiipio  •  ^,^,,- ,.    on 

aid    of    civil    law,    and     made   to    impud    on 
,  ur    .,    s-icrcd    character.     She    it 

landed    property    a    sacica 
.vas   who   divided   the  land,    who  bj    piavci. 
til   and  sacrifices  -kod  the  boun^^^ 

!  .rarasset    et  ipmm  et  haves  saeros  esse. 

tenninum  cxai  asset,  eo   i  Tpnninus, 

This  religion  of  property  had  its  God   Tenmms 
Ae  immovable  Guardian  of  land  -arks,  who,   n 

r           wni   not   fall   back   even    before   the 
tradition,    will   not   la    ^^^^^      ^^  ^^^_^^^^  „  ^.^^         ^^^ 

master   of    heaven    a  _  ^^^^  ^^^_    The  God  Terminus,  after  a 

an   old    prophecy,        to    Uim    A>  V      ,       jj^^        „atue  in  the  Louvre. 

;,.   ,.rrler  to   increase  his   domain,      ai^ 

.  Joshua  XX. ;  Pl«t.  Xr- ;  "-o"!  ''■''^;^'^}:^o:!^o  was  both  priest  a.rd  augur,  an 

.  The  land  to  be  marked  out  was  tor  tb   «^' '--    ^     ^^^^,„,,y  ,j  „,e  Gods,  it  was  a 

enclosure  wherein  a  religious  -'  -^^^^'^^'^"^^       divisio.ts  which  the  aug-  establts^ed  n 

'-.""".  ->-  !:;\r— rr  —  ..n  au..  was  ^^j^:::^j^ 

aerial    space,  when    he    consu  ^^^u^^darv  stone,  which  by  this  conseci a 
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pensh."  Xevcr  has  landed  property  been  more  energetically  pro- 
tected, and  with  it  the  hereditary  power  of  riches.  Thus  it  was 
that  Roman   Society  remained  deeply  aristocratic   to    its  last   day. 

This  consecration  of  property  was  especially  the  work  of  the 
Etruscans,  whose  conquests  and  influence  extended  the  use  of  it  into 
a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  no  divinity,  says  Varro,  M-as 
more  honoured  in  all  Italy  than  the  God  of  Limits'' 

On    this    double    basis    of    religion   and   property    rose    the    old 
aristocracy  of  Italy,  and  in  late  times  that  of  Eome.     Uniting  these 
two  elements    of    strength,   which    each    separately    confer    power, 
what  might  not  be  its  duration  and  ascendancy?    As  long  indeed 
as  the  city  did  not  assume  the  proportions  of  an  Empire,  no  families 
arose     possessing    power    by    hereditary    right.      The    magistrates 
were  almost  always  elected  annually,  like  the   lucumos  of  Etruria, 
the  meddix  tuticus  of  the  Campanians,^  and  the  prretor  or  dictator 
of  the  Latin  cities.      In  grave  circumstances  a  supreme  chief  was 
elected,  such  as  the  embmdur  (impcrator)  of  the  SabcUians,  tli<>  king 
whom  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities  named,  each  sending  him  a  lictor 
m   token   of  the   power   over  the   whole  of  the  nation'  which  was 
committed   to   him,    such   in   short   as    that    dictator   of    Tusculum, 
Egerius,  who  was  recognised  chief  of  the   Latin   confederation   in 
order  to  undertake  the  dedication  of  the  common  temple  of  Arieia. 
In  the  heroic  age,  legend  tells  of  kings  in  Latium ;  but  at  the  timJ 
of  the  foundation  of  Eome  there  were  none   left  save  in   the  little 
tovras  of  the   Sabine  temtorj-.-     Even  Alba  no  longer  had  aught 
but  dictators ;   and,  in  detestation  of  the  royal  name,  popular  stories 
were  already  repeated  about  the  cruelties  of  Mezentius  and  of  those 
tyrants  who,  struck  by  the  Divine  anger,  had  been   buried    with 
their  palaces  at  the  bottom  of  lake  Albano.     When  the  waters  fell, 
it  was  thought  that  these  guilty  dwellings  might  be  seen." 

On  a  hill,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  or  on  the  steep  banks  of  some 


'  Chid,  Fatt.  ii,  639-684. 

'  Livy  xxiv,  10;  Festus  s.v.  Tuticiu. 

'  Livy,  i.  8. 

'  At  a  later  epoch  there  were  still  ki„p»  among  the    Daunians,  Peucetian»,  Me»««Dian» 

«.d  Lucamans      (Strabo.  v  and  vi.  pa.,in. ;  I.ivy,  i.  17 ;  P.u».  x.  1.3.,  H„t  they  we,.  3  I^ 

only  simple  leaders  in  war,  hke  the  Samnite  embradur.  pernaps 

'  Virg.  yEn.  viii.  7  and  481 ;  Dionys.  i.  71. 
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river,  but  always  in  a  position  difficult  of  access,'  rose  the  capital 
of  each  state,  generally  not  very  extensive,  and  fortified,  especially 
in  Etruria,  with  all  the  art  of  the  times.      Faesute,  Rusellffi,  Populonia 
and   Cosa,  the   walls   of  which   may   still  be  seen,  were  only  three 
miartei-s  of  a  league  round,  Volaterrfe  a  league  and-a-half,  and  Veil, 
the  largest  of  all  the  Etruscan  cities,  less  than  two-and-a-half  leagues. 
The  Utin  cities  were  not  nearly  so  large,  yet  they,  according  to  the 
Etruscan  ritual  followed  in  Latium,  preserved  a  free  space  between 
the  nearest  buildings  and  the  Avails,  as  Avell  as  between  the  wall  and 
the  cultivated  fields.      This  was  the  pomeriim,  the  sacred  boundary 
of  the  city,   within  which  dwelt  none  but  true    citizens,  that  is   to 
sav  heads  of  families,  the  fathers  or  patricians  with  their   servants 
and    clients    (ffenfes  patnciw).      Plebeians   and   foreigners   remained 
outside  the  pomerium,  without  the  political  city. 

On  a  place  set  apart  in  the  midst  of  the  town  the  patricians 
assembled  in  arms'  like  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  to  deliberate  on 
their  common  interest.  According  to  the  Etruscan  usage-  they 
werc  divided  into  tribes,  curies  and  centuries,  the  number  ot 
which  was  determined  by  a  sort  of  sacred  arithmetic.  The 
Eu^ubine  tables  show  that  this  division  took  place  m  Umbna 
Ukrwisc;  but  the  Oscans  and  Sabellians,  freer  from  sacerdotal 
fetters  than  the  Etruscans,  do  not  appear  to  have  recognised 
that  mysterious    authority  of   number  Avhich  plays   so  great  a  part 

in  Home. 

In  states  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  powerful  aristocracy, 
there  is  often  found  side  by  side  with  the  docile  population 
another  population  in  revolt,  which  dwells  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests  and  lives  by  pillage.  These  outlaws,  the  heroes  of  bar- 
barous times,  must  have  been  very  numerous  m  ancient  Italy, 
where,   moreover,   amid  so  many  rival  cities,    the    military    spirit 

.  Many  towns  ot  modern  Italy  are  still  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  cities.  That  of 
Cpistiello  commands  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  above  the  point  where  the  escape  channel  of 
lake  Fiicinus  designed  by  Cresar  and  carried  out  by  Claudius,  opens. 

[T  L  recuUarcl..racter  of  Italian  towns  is  still  very  striking  to  the  traveller,  especially  m 
southern  or'mltainous  Italy.  Owing  to  long  injustice  and  weakness  of  home  Kovei^ments^ 
and  the  raids  of  pirates  up  to  the  present  century,  isolated  homesteads  are  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  population  live  in  villages  perched  like  eagles  nests  on  the  top  of  tl.e  rocks,  from  which 
they  come  down  to  till  the  slopes  and  valleys,  and  return  in  the  evening.-£d.] 

'  Quir,  lance;  thence  quiritc.  and  curia,  the  place  where  the  qu.rites  assembled 

"  Feat.  S.V.  RUuales;  Virg.  yiw.  x.  201. 
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sustained  by  coiitinuiil  warfare  gave  rise  to  bands  of  mercenaries 
who  sold  their  services,  like  the  condottieri  of  the  middle  ages, 
or  made  war  on  their  own  account.^  We  shall  see  how  the 
Mamertines  fared  in  Sicily.  The  fortune  of  a  few  Tuscan  chiefs 
was  no  less  brilliant,^  and  the  Etruscan  condottiere  Mastama,  the 
son-in-law  and  heir  of  Tarquin  the  Elder,  involuntarily  calls  to 
mind  that  other  condottiere,  Francesco  Sforza,  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  a  duke  of  Milan.  Eomulus  himself,  proscribed  from 
the  time  of  his  birth,  rejected  by  the  patrician  caste  of  Alba, 
associated  in  tradition^  with  other  condottieri  similarly  repulsed 
by  the  Etruscan  aristocracy,  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  one 
of  these  warrior  chiefs,  who  knew  how  to  choose  with  marvellous 
instinct  the  admii-able  position  of  Rome,  and  hide  his  eyrie 
between  the  river,  the  wooded  hills,  and  the  mai^shy  plains  which 
extend  fi'om  their  foot  to  the  Tiber. 
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Except  in  Etruria,  ancient  Italy  had  few  mysteries  or  pro- 
found dogmas.  Its  religion  was  simple ;  from  the  necessities  of 
life  and  from  the  labours  of  the  field  ^  it  derived  the  impressions  of 
admiration  or  affright  which  that  lovely .  and  changeable  nature 
produced.  In  this  essentially  rural  religion  all  services  took  place 
in  the  open  air.  The  first  fruits  of  the  field  and  flock  were 
offered  to  the  God  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  which  stood  before  the 
temple,  there  were  pious  songs,  prayers,  religious  dances,  garlands 
of  flowers  and  foliage  suspended  on  the  sacred  walls,  and  when 
the  faithful  were  rich  enough  for  such  an  outlay,  a  few  gi-ains  of 
incense   were   bui-nt   on   the   altar,    and  perfumes  in  the  interior  of 

^  Livy  (iv.  55. ;  vi.  6)  speaks  of  the  bands  who  issued  from  the  country  of  the  Volscians, 
without  leave  from  the  national-  council,  and  Dionys.  (Ant.  Rom.  vii,  3.)  of  the  mercenaries 
■whom  the  Etruscans  took  into  their  pay. 

^  Tac,  Ann.  iv.  65. 

*  Dionys.  Ant.  Bom.  iii.  37.  There  is  also  mention  of  Oppius  of  Tusculum,  and  of  a 
Lsevus  Cispius  of  Auagnia,  in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius.     (Varro,  ap.  Fest.  Septimontium.) 

*■  The  oldest  Roman  Almanack  (Cot-p.  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  i.  p.  375)  mentions  none  but 
rural  festivals. 


the  sanctuary,  where  the  actual  presence  of  the  god  filled  the   soul 

with  pious  awe. 

One    of    the    features    which    distinguished    these    creeds     of 
central    Italy   is    the    moral     superiority    of     their    gods:    as,    for 
instance,    Vesta,    the    immaculate    virgin    who    protects    both    the 
private   and   public   hearth   {focus  puhlicusy   the   Penates,    the   pro- 
tectors  of  human  life  and  of  the 
city,      Jupiter,      arbiter     of     the 
physical    and    moral    world,    the 
sustaining  father  and  supreme  pre- 
server ;   the   Gods  Terminus   and 
Fidelity,    who   punish   fraud   and 
violence  ;  the  Bona  Dea,  who  fer- 
tilised   the    earth    and    rendered 
unions   fruitful,   though  she   her- 
self ever  remained  a  Virgin,'^  and 
that    touching    worship     of     the 
Manes,     dii     manes.,    .which,    re- 
storing   life    to    those    Avho    had 
been     loved,     showed      ancestors 
watching  beyond    the    tomb  over 
those  whom  they  had  left  among 
the   living.      Three   times    every 

year  the  Manes  left  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  son  who  had 
imitated  the  virtues  of  his  fathers  could  see  their  revered  shades. 
The  Gods  of  Greece  are  so  near  to  man,  that  they  have 
all  his  weaknesses,  those  of  the  east  are  so  far  from  him,  that 
they  do  not  really  enter  into  his  life  at  all,  notwithstanding 
their  numerous   incarnations.      The   Italian   gods,   the   guardians   of 

'  Vesta  is  the  A^i  of  the  Veda.  The  Pelasgians  had  brought  the  worship  of  this  divinity 
of  fire  from  Asia.  There  were  Vestals  at  Lavinium  (Serv.  in  ^n.  iii.  21.),  at  Tibur  (Tivoli) 
and  elsewhere.  Tlie  temple  represented  on  page  131,  was  dedicated,  according  to  some,  to 
Vesta,  according  to  others,  to  the  Sibvl  Albunea,  «  Domus  Albunefe  resonantis"  (Hor.  Odes  I.  vii, 
•12^  :  others  again  see  in  it  the  temple  of  Hercules :  it  is  Adhiic  suhjudice.  The  mam  point  is 
that  the  ruin  is  lovely.     To  the  right  of  the  round  temple  there  is  another  square  one  about 

which  the  same  uncertainty  exists.  •  -j    •       i 

»  It  is  Varro  who  savs  so,  in  Macrobius,  Saturn  I.  xii.  27  .  .  "  nee  virum  unquam  viderit  vel 
avirovisa  sit":  but  others  related  her  adventures,  and  her  festivals,  at  least  m  the  tmie  of 
CjEsar,  were  considered  as  licentious,  though  all  men  were  rigidly  excluded  from  them. 
^  After  a  miniature  from  the  Vatican  Vei-gil. 


^  p 


Entrance  of  a  shrine.' 
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property,  conjugal  fidelity  and  justice,  the  protectors  of  agri- 
culture, the  dispensers  of  all  earthly  good,  preside  over  the 
actions  of  men  without  sharing  their  passions,  hut  also  without 
raising  their  mind  above  selfish  interests.  Art 
and  science  feel  the  loss,  morality  gains/  We 
shall  not  find  the  Koman  Olympus  either  teeming 
with  life,  light  and  beauty,  like  that  of  Greece; 
or  profound,  mysterious  and  terrible,  like  those 
of  Egypt  and  India.  We  shall  find  its  gods 
inglorious  and  practical,"  whom  during  long  years, 
selfish  worshippers  dared  only  address  with  just  prayei-s.  Their 
service  will  be  a  means  of  preservation  for  a  society  devoid  of 
enthusiasm,    not    an    element  of   progress. 

These  modest  divhiities  coidd  not  display  the  terrible  require^ 
ments  that  are  found  in  largtu*  theogonies.  They 
very  i*arelv  demanded  hunuai  blood  on  their 
altai-s;^  but  they  accepti'd  a  voluntary  sacrifice, 
the  redemption  of  the  people  by  the  devotion 
of  a  victim— a  C'urtius,  who  closes  the  gulf  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  by  leaping  into  it*^  and 
a  Decius,  who   by   his   d(^ath  changes  defeat  into 

victory. 

Another    characteristic    of    the    Italian    gods 
multitude.     Every  town  has  its  .tutelar  divinity. 
Yisidianus,    at    Ocriculuui     Yalentia,     at    C^asiniuu     Delventius,    at 
Mintunue  :\rarica,  among    the    Frentani  Palina,    at  Satricum  Matuta 


Good  Succeas.' 

is    their   infinite 
At    Narnia    it    is 


•  S.  Augustin  (de  Vir.  Dei^xil  4)  renmvks  that  Janus  wa-s  the  hero  of  no  questionable  ad- 
venture. Ovid, however,  has  compromi.sed  him  somewhat  {Fast.  vi.  119,  seq.),  but  in  the  time 
of  Ovid,  the  sense  of  the  ancient  rites  was  lost. 

■"*  She  holds  some  ears  of  corn.     Gold  coin  of  Pertinax,  struck  at  the  close  of  \\)'2  a.d. 

3  Success  (Bonus  Eventm)  standing,  holding  a  bowl  and  ears  of  com;  at  his  feet  an  altar 
burning.     Bronze  coin  of  Antonimis,  struck  l>y  order  of  the  Senate  (S.C.),  during  his  second 

consulship  (Cos  II.)  in  13i>  a.d. 

*Sii/o/-,  seed;  Oy>^,  work  in  the  fields;  l'Yo/-a, flower;  Jitmi^/*,  youth  ;  Fid^s,  f&ith;  Con- 
cordia, concord:  For.*,  fortune  ;  Bonus  Ecentu^,  good  success.  [The  reader  will  notice  that* 
among  Greek  authors  Xenophon  alone  following  tht?  homely  side  of  the  Socratic  religion,  exhi- 
bits this  selfish  and  vulgar  piety— Cf.  my  Social  Life  in  Greece,  p.  370.  -Ed.'] 

'     See  page  3,  note  1. 

•  This  gulf  was  but  ill  closed  by  Curtius ;  at  least  as  far  a.s  we  ai-e  concerned  ; 
for  in  modern  times  alone  it  has  reopened  three  times,  iu  170-2,  1715,  and  1818  a.d. 
(Wey,  Romtj  p.  :3t).). 


Temple  of  N'estu,  of  the  Sybil  or  Hercules,  ut  Tivoli. 
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Mater ;  in  the  Sabine    country.   Nerio,   who   was   identified   by  the 

\enB    Claudia  with   the  Eoman   Bellona,  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars.' 

To  these  must  be   added   the   numerous    Semones   or   Indigetes,  the 

nymphs,  heroes,  and  deified  vii-tues :  CoBcordia,  Flora, 

Toinona,  Juventas,  Pollentia,  Eumina,  Mena,  Numeria, 

and   the   swarm   of   local    divinities    which    Tertullian 

calls  decwiones  deos,  and  the  gods  of  the  lower  world, 

LarvfD   and   Lemures,   and  those  of  the  indigitammta, 

those  books  which  were   both   collections    of    prayers 

whereof    the    priests    kept    the    secret,    and    lists   of 

divine  beings  whom  Tertullian  compares  to  the  angels  of  the  Bible; 

one   might    add    that    that    they    call  to    mind    the    samts    of    the 

popular  beliefs  of  Eoman  Catholic  countries. 

Not  only  each  town,  but  each  family,  each  man,  paid  honour  to 

special  gods  and   to  genii  who  protected  his  life  and  goods  (Lares, 

Penates):    there    were    gods    for    every   act    of 

man's  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  gi-ave.'    Thus 

at  the  close  of  the  republic  YaiTO  could   count 

as  many  as  thirty  thousand  gods.     With  nations 

in  theii-  infancy,  imperfect  language  supplies  by 

the    A-ariety    of    particular    names,    the    absence 

of   the    general   terms  which  represent  the   unity 

of   the   species.     The  Italians  possessed   so    many 

deities  only  because   their   minds   were   incapable 

of  rising  to  the  conception  of  one  only  God,— a  defect  which  lasted 

a    long    time    with   them,    and   which,    with   others,    lasts  even  till 

now.  , 

This  divine  democracy  necessarily  escaped  from   the   control   ot 

the  greater  gods  and  their  pi-iests.     This  is  the  reason  why  religious 

•  Nerio   appears   to  have  denoted  sl^ngtl. ;  the   insoiiption    is   kno«-n  rirtM  DeUon,B 

^^%t^^  (Concordia),  seated,  leaninfr  with  her  elbow  on  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  holding 
a  patera.  Oold  coin  ot  the  Emperor  -Elins  Iladrianus,  struck  in  the  second  year  of 
his   tiibunitian  power,   and  during   his  second   consulship,   coi^uently    in   the  year  lis 

*■"' »  See  in  S.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei.  vi.  0)  the  manifold  and  very  humble  employ- 
ments of  these  gods  after  Varro,  who  himself  had  doubtless  described  them  in  the  order 
of  -indigitamenta,  a  oonceptione  .  .  .  usquead  mortem  .  .  .  et  dei  qui  pertinent  ad  ea  qu^  s.nt 

hominis,  sicuti  est  victus  atque  vestitus,  etc."  '  •  .        ,  •  , 

*  Youth    (Jurentw)  standing  near  an   altar,  in  the  form  of    a  candelabrum,  into  which 
she  throws  a  grain  of  incense,  and  holding  a  patera  in  her  left  hand. 
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toleration  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  Eoman  government,  and 
if  the  patricians  had  not  held  the  secn^t  of  the  augur's  science,  of 
the  symbolic  formula?  and   ceremonies,    they    would   not   have  been. 

able  to  add  the 
ascendancy  of  re- 
ligion to  that  of 
birth  and  fortune*. 
Some  gods  had 
more  numerous 
worshippers  than 
others,  such  as 
Jupiter,  god  of  air 
and  light ;  Janus, 
the  Sun,  who 
opened  and  closed 
th(*  heavens  and  the 
vear ;  Saturn,  the 
])rotector   of    rustic 


Two  women  Imniino-  inoens*^  and  perfumes  upon  two  portable 
altars  before  an  image  of  Mar?.' 


labour,  whose  hollow  statue  was  tilled  with  the  oil  of  tli(*  olives 
he  had  caused  to  grow ;  Mars,  or  Maspiter,  the  symbol  of  manly 
strength,  also  called  Mavors,  the  god  who  slays;  Bellona,  the 
terrible  sister  of  the  god  of  war;  Jimo  Regina,  queen  of  heaven, 
and  also  the  helpful,  So-^pita,  in  whom  woman  at  all  moments  of 
her  life  found  aid,  but  who  favom-ed  only  chaste  love  and  invio- 
late unions. 

The  worship  of  these  divinities  was  often  the  only  bond  which 
attached  cities  of  the  same  origin  to  one  another.  Thus  the 
Etruscans  assembled  at  the  temple  of  Yoltumna,  the*  Latins  at  the 
sacred  wood  of  the  goddess  Ferentiua.  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  in  those  of  Venus,  at  Lavinium 
and  Laurentum;-  the  ^qui  Eutuli  and  Yolsci  at  the  temple  of 
Diana,   at  Aricia.     Similar  gatherings  took  place  among  the  Sabines, 


*     Taken  from  Marini,  Gli  Atti  e  momim.  de  'fratelli  Arrali,  after  a  painting  found   at 
Rome,  which  Winckelmann  has  also    reproduced  in  liis  Mon.  ineditt,  pi.    177. 

■*  The  worship  of  \'enus  at  Lavinium  and  Laur^ntum  only  dates  from  the  epoch  at  which 
the  legend  of  .^neas  took  form.     There  was  no  goddess  bearing  the  name  of  Veims  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  the  kings,     (Varro,  in  Auyurum  librix  fragm.  of  book  vi ;  Macrob.,  ^atur/t,  I.xii. 
8—15.) 


Samnites,  Lucanians,  Ligurians,  etc.  They  were  reall>^  Amphic 
tvouies  over  which  religion  presided,  and  which  the  Eomans 
abolished  when  they  them- 
selves had  made  use  of  the 
Latin  ferite  to  insure  their 
supremacy  in  Latium. 

In  religion,   as  in   politics, 
the    Etruscans    were    ( originally 
distinct    from  th(^   rest   of    the 
Italian     nations,     from     whom 
they   afterwards   received   gods 
or  to    whom    they  gave   them. 
Their     religious     doctrines,     a 
distant     echo     of     the     Great 
Asiatic    theogonies,    proclaimed 
the    existence    of     a    supreme 
bcnng,    Tinia,    the  soul   of    the 
Avorld,  who  had  for  counsellors 
t  h(^     (Hi    cow.5('w^^''5— impersona- 
tions of    the  forces   of    present 
nature  and    destined  to   perish 
with  her;    for   the     Scandana- 
vian    and   Oriental   belief    in   the 
A\()rld    is    found    also  in    Etruria. 

These  (Hi  consent es 
could  hurl  thunder-bolts; 
but  not  more  than  one 
at  a  time.  Tinia  alone, 
who  was  identified  with 
Jupiter,  manifestcul  his 
will  bv  three  consecutive 
bolts.  Thus  he  was  repre- 
sented holding  a  lightning 


Head  of  Jupiter.^ 

destruction    and   renewal   of    the 


Thunderbolt  with  12 
forks. 


Tlumderbolt  with  8 
forks.- 


Hash   with   three   point.     Be.idc  him  w.ro  ..ated  Thah.a  ox  Juno, 

.  Tl.efa„.ous  ba,t  found  a,  OtnooH.  which  i.  supvo-l  .0  be  the  Huest  head  of  ..upUer 
that  an.iqui,.v  has  left  us  (Wincklemann,  History  of  Art,  ^^-^  •'    *^^'  ,Wortwelve  fl».«hes. 

■'  Large  br<m.e  medals  of  Au.oninus.  representing  one  ''''""'^^  "^j''.^,,,  b,o„^,  are 
the  other  of  four  or  eight,  with  the  words:  7W,n».  P™„*«c..-[M  ny 
close  imitations  manufactured  in  North  Italy  in  the  last  century.-Lrf.J 
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and  Menafru  or  Minerva,  his  divine  family.  Vejovis  was  the 
baleful  Sun ;  Summanus,  god  of  night  and  nocturnid  thunders ; 
Sethlaus  or  Yulcau,  the  great  smith ;  Xortia,  fate  or  fortune, 
etc.  By  an  old  contract,  Nortia  lent  the  inner  walls  of  her 
temple    for  the    reception    of    the    sacred    nail   Avhich    miukc^l    the 

changeless  order  of  time  and  the  regular  return 
of  the  years.  Higher  yet,  hidden  in  tlu*  un- 
fathomable depths  of  heaven,  mysterious  deities 
whose  names  were  never  uttered,  the  dii  inroluft 
(or  veiled)  played  the  part  of  the  destiny  to  which 
even  the  gods  were  subject;  they  helped  to 
explain  the  inexplicable  mystery  of  life. 

Man  has  in  all  ages  been  desirous  of  passing 
in  thought  over  the  threshold  of  death,  and  of 
looking  into  the  great  unknown  beyond.  The 
more  uncertain  and  confused  his  view  the 
more  his  mind  peopled  it  with  vague  phantoms. 
Believing  that  death  separated  two  different  but 
not  absolutely  distinct  things,  the  body  which 
falls  lifeless,  and  the  other  self,  that  of  dreams, 
hopes,  which  still  exists,^ — this  other  self  was 
formed   of   a    corporeal   substance.     With  the  ex- 


Vulcan  of  Elba.^ 

memories,    and 
looked    upon   as 


*  It  is  thought  that  this  bronze  statuette,  found  in  the  Isle  of  llva  (Elba),  and  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Naples,  represents  thQ  god  who  must  have  been  the  protector  of  the  island  wlience 
the  smiths  of  Etruria  got  their  iron. 

^  This  was  tlie  most  ancient  belief  of  Egypt,  and  ii  is  f(mnd  everywhere.  Althougli  a 
philosopher  had  dared  to  say  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  pyramids:  "Of  those  who 
have  entered  the  coffin,  was  there  ever  any  who  came  out  again?"  all  Egypt  thought  that 
there  existed  a  class  of  beings  wlio  were  neither  the  living  nor  tlie  dead.  The  dead  who  had 
been  good  during  their  lives  could  at  will  resume  terrestrial  existence  in  any  place  or  form 
which  suited  them.  (Chabas,  Les  Maximes  ilu  Scribe  Afii,  in  Mi'f.  Egypt,  p.  171.)  This 
in  some  belief  was  popular  in  Greec?,  where  many  Sarcopha.,^i  and  funeral  urns  show  souls 
in  some  way  deified  (Ravaisson,  Man.  de  Myn-hine),  and  it  was  still  current  in  the  world  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  "  There  are  aerial  beings,"  says  Guicciardini  {liicordi politiciy  ccxi)  who 
hold  converse  with  man,  I  know  it  by  experience."  It  still  exists  in  China.  To  send  gold  and 
silver  to  the  mantes  of  the  dead  in  the  other  wovY^,  Sacnf<^ml  jmpsrs  are  burnt,  which  are 
gilded  or  silvered,  and  there  are  prepared  at  certain  dates,  as  was  done  at  Rome,  repasts  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  come  and  take  part.  But  to  prevent  them  from  taking  undue 
advantage  thereof,  petards  are  fired  to  send  them  back  to  the  place  whence  they  came.  For 
the  Esquimaux  the  whole  world  is  peopled  with  genii,. and  every  object  has  its  own.  In  our 
own  days  some  people  pretend  even  to  converse  with  the  spirits.  In  many  pDints  the  difference 
between  the  barbarian  and  the  civilised  man  is  not  so  gi-eat  as  is  thought.  [The  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  implied  that  the  idea  of  a  pure  soul  existing  hereafter 
without  its  body  was  found  inconceivable. — Ed.'] 


ception  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  all  the  philosophies,  all  the 
religions  of  classic  antiquity,  even  some  of  the  earliest  fathers 
of  "the  Church,  admitted  the  corporeal  nature  of  the  soul. 
Impalpahle  yet  material  shades,  the  genii,  were  like  a  sacred 
humanity  which  peopled  the  invisible  universe.  One  of  them 
is  seen'  in  an  Etruscan  painting  which  represents  two  old 
men  bewailing   the   dead   whose    genius    hovers    above   them  under 

the  form  of  a  winged  woman. 

The  Lares  were  the  genii  of  the  family  ;    the  Manes,  those  of 
the    lost     d.-ad.      Genii     dwelt    in     woods,    fountains,     mysterious 


Demons  leading  away  a  soul.^ 


grottoes ;  the  Romans  even  assign  them  to  everything  which  has 
a  sort  of  collective  life,  to  the  curia,  the  legion,  and  the  cohort. 
Every  man  and  every  thing  has  one  of  its  own. 

When  the  gods  issued  from  the  obscurity  which  enveloped 
them  in  ancient  days,  and  the  theogonies  settled  order  among  the 
divine  race,  the  genii  became  the  ministers  of  their  beneficent  or 
terrible  will.  The  sombre  imagination  of  the  Etruscans  delighted 
in  picturing,  on  vases  and  mural  paintings,  infernal  genii  armed 
with  sei-pents,  hideous  monstei-s,  a  grimacing  Charon,  dragging  the 
departed  to  the  lower  regions,  or  armed  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
assisting  at  human  sacrifices  to  put  an,  end  to  the  victims  whom  the 

>  Conestabile,  Pittuye  niurale,  pi.  xvii. 
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knift^  might  spare.^  Something  of  this  gloomy  spirit  appears  to 
hav(^  survived  in  modern  Tuscany.  What  are  the  gorgeous  and 
hideous  paintings  of  the  Etruscans  beside  thc^  dreadful  pictures  of 
Dante  and  Buonarotti? 

(Ine  essential  difference  between  this  religion  and  the  Asiatic 
cult,  was  the  science  of  augury.  The  unknown  tills  the  child  with 
fear,  and  attracts  the  man  who  still  dreads  it,  but  who  seeks  therein, 
according  to  the  age  of  world,  the  marvellous  or  the  scientific 
element.  Now  men  of  that  time  were  in  the  age  of  th(^  marvellous, 
and  they  demanded  from  physical  phenomena  instc^ad  of  a  revelation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  knowledge  of  the  future. 

The  Assyrians  imagined  they  coidd  read  in  the  stars  those 
impenetrable  secrets ;  the  Etruscans  sought  them  in  terrestrial 
phenomena,  in  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  (Mitrails  of  victims.  The 
Greeks  and  Italians  practised  the  latter  two  kinds  of  divination  ; 
but  the  Etruscans  formulated  their  rides  and  made  of  them  a 
complicated  system.  They  were  especially  skilled  in  intequ-eting 
the  signs  furnished  by  thunder  and  lightning.-  When  the  echoes 
of  the  Apennin(»s  repeated  the  crashes  of  nocturnal  tliundt^r,  it  was 
the  god  Summanus  speaknig,  and  his  voice  must  be   understood. 

This  country,  then  so  often  affrighted  by  earthquakes,  and 
where,  (m  accoimt  of  its  frequent  storms,  lightning  still  claims  so 
many  victims,  this  land  so  fertile  and  ever  so  menaced,  was  sure, 
more  than  any  other,  to  nourish  religious  terror.  ]Men  had  faith 
in  an  occult  power  which  manifested  its  will  in  a  manner  outside 
the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  art  of  explaining  prodigies,  of 
gaining  the  favour  of  that  dreaded  power,  became  the  supreme 
science.^  The  nobles  alone  knew  it,  and  in  their  hands  it  became 
a  weapon,  limg  unfailing,  against  popular  innovations.  In  these 
rituals  everything  was  calculated,  for  the  priest,  the  better  to  assure 
his  power,  was  uiiAvilling  that  there  should  be  a  single  indifferent 
action  ;  and  a  shameful  superstition  weighing  on  the  people,  tied  its 
tongue,  its  mind,  and  even  its  gestures.     But  the  heavier  the  yoke, 

^  See  the  engraving  on  p.  Ixv  Charon  and  his  club  passed  on  to  Rome  ;  under  the  name  of 
Phitohe  put  an  end  with  liis  hammer  strokes  to  the  wounded  in  the  Games  who  were  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  curing. 

^  This  was  the  "  maximum  auspicium,"     (Serv.  in  Alu.  ii,  603.) 

^  Thk  science  was  afterward -i  (onimitted  to  tlje  I ihvi fiil (/urates. 
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the  in(H-(^  viol(»nt  was  tHo  revolt  ;  we  shall  see  hoAv  in  the  last 
century  of  the  republic  the  most  audacious  inticlelity  succeeded  the 
blindest  faith.  Men  came  to  believe  in  naught  but  chance  or  fortime  ; 
still  later  in  nothing  at  all,  except  perhaps  unbridled  pleasures,  and 
then  the   repose  of   death — nameless  sensualities,  and   after   satiety, 

suicide. 

Thus  among  the  Oscans  and  Sabellians  we  find  a  simi)lo 
woi*ship,  with  iiumbtn-less  gods  ;  in  Etruria,  a  religion  which  would 
fain  account  for  life  and  death,  for  good  and  (nil ;  whic^i,  showing 
everywhere  the  arbitrary  intervention  of  th(^  gods,  and  in  the 
natural  ])hen()mena  a  manifestati(m  of  their  capricious  will,  required 
a  class  of  iiu^n  devotiul,  for  the  sake  of  public  safety  and  the 
private^  interests  of  each  citizen,  to  the  interpretation  and  expira- 
tion of  portents.  All  this  was  to  find  its  way  into  Eome,  the 
Latin  or  Sabine  sacrificer  and  the  Tuscan  augur,  the  popular 
Avorship  and  the  sacerdotal  religion. 

But  we  do  not  find  thosc^  oraches  of  Greece  which  were  so 
often  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  or  these  sacred  poets  of 
the  East  Avhose  songs  purified  the  national  beliefs.  In  Italy,  reli- 
gion, which  was  rather  a  ccmtract  with  the  gods  than  a  prayer  and 
an  act  (►f  gratitude,  never  opened  up  th()S(^  large  heavens  towards 
whicli  the  spirit  soars,  and  the  Latin  genius  was  condemned  by 
this  shabby  creed  to  an  incurabh^  sterility.  High  abilities  were 
Avanting,  for  inventicm  at  least ;  and  it  had  neither  philosophy, 
that  deadly  but  inevitable  companicm  of  great  religions — for  it  is 
the  sc^arch  after  the  ideal  in  thought — nor  art,  which  is  the  search 
after  the  id(\al  in  sentiment  and  nature.  Whereas  the  glorious 
artists  of  Greece  pierced  the  depths  of  Olympus  with  their  glance, 
to  obtain  thence  the  image  of  Zeus  or  Athene,  the  Roman  veiled 
his  head  while  accomplishing  the  sacred  rites;  he  feared  to  look 
upon  his  gods,  and  h(^  never  held  in  esteem  those  who  endeavoured 
to  place  them  before  him  in  marble  or  in  bronze. 

We  might  even  claim  the  religious  institutions  of  Xuma  for 
the  ancient  populations  of  the  peninsula,  and  look  upon  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  a  monument  of  old  Italian  customs.  The 
laws  concerning  marriage,  the  power  of  the  father  and  husband, 
and     usury,     certainly    belong    to    the    most    remote    times,    and 
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the  atrocious  nature  of  the  punishments  recalls  the  cold  cruelty 
of  the  heroic  age,  as  some  other  laws  and  customs  appear  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  society  of  still  nomadic  shepherds.' 
Neither  let  us  forget  the  fctial  right  establii^hed  by  the  ^qui,  the 
order  of  battle  (acies)  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  infantry  drawn 
up  in  deep  lines  resembled  a  wall  of  iron  {mnnwi  Jhreum);  the 
-olden  croATOS  in  imitation  of  oak  leaves,  as  a  military  reward ;  the 
armour  of  the  Samnite  soldier,  Avhich  became  that  of  the  legionary, 
and  the  simple  worship,  frugal  life,  and  seveie  education  of  the 
shepherds  and  husbandmen  of  Latium  and  the  Sabine  country; 
the  luxury  and  art  of  Etruria,  and  in  short  a  mass  of  customs 
which  would  show  that  Eome  already  existed  in  ancient  Italy, 
were  it  not  necessary  to  add  something  especially  Roman— the  idea 
of  the  State  over-ruling  all,  and  that  admirable  discipline  which  of 
such  divei-se  elements,  formed  an  original  society,  and  the  most 
powerful  empire  that  the  world  had  hitherto  known. 


SUMMARY. 
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SI'MMARY. 

THIS  is  a  very  deliberate  excursion  through  ancient  Italy; 
but,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  circuit  will  only  have  the 
effect  of  shortening  our  route.  Although  we  have  travelled  this 
long  journey  illumined  only  by  stray  lights,  we  have  been  able 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  very  cradle  of  Eome,  of  the  institutions 
from  which  hers  were  derived,  of  the  nations  who  after  having 
formed  her  population,  produced  her  greatest  men.  In  the  consular 
annals  we  find  among  the  consuls  of  the  years  510  to  4G0  B.C., 
Yolscians,  Auruncans,  Siculians,  Sabines,  Eutulians,  Etruscans  and 
Latins.     Amongst  the  great  families: 

The  Julii,  Servilii,  Tullii,  Geganii,  Quinctii,  Cui-atii  and  Cla4ii, 

come  from  Alba  ; 

The    Appii,    Postumii,     and    probably   the   Yalerii,    Fabii   and 

^  DornseiffQii ;  "  Vestigia  vita?  uomadicse  tarn  in  inoribus  quam  in  legibus  romanis  conspicua.*' 


tVdpumii,   who   called  themselves  the   descendants   of  Xuma,   from 

the  Sabine  country; 

The  Furii  and  Hostilii,  from  MeduUia  in  Latium ; 

The  Octavii,  fi'om  Yelitrse ; 

The    Cilnii  (Maecenas    was    of    this    family)    and  the    Licinii^ 

from  Arezzo ; 

The  Csecinse,  from  Yolaterra  ; 

The   Yettii,  from    Clusium; 

The   Pomponii,  Papii   and   Coponii,  from  Etruria; 

The   Coruncanii    and   Sul- 

picii,  from   Camerium; 

The  Porcii  and  Mamilii, 
who  claimed  descent  from 
Circe,  from  Tusculum,   &c. 

Amongst  the  great  names 
of  Eoman  literature,  only  two, 
those  of  Ciesar  and  Lucretius, 
belong    really    to    Eome;    all 
the  others  are  Italians :  Horace 
is  Apulian;    Ennius,   a    Mess- 
apian;   Plautus,  from  Umbria; 
Yirgil,  from  Mantua;    Statins, 
from  Elea  ;  Nsevius,  from  Cam- 
pania;   Lucilius,   from    Suessa- 
Aurunca;  Cicero,  like   Marius, 
is     a      Yolscian;      Ovid,      a 
Pelignian;    Cato,    a   Tusculan; 
Sallust,  a    Sabine;    Livy,  from 
Padua;   the   two    Plinys,  from 
Como;  Catullus,  from  Yerona; 
[Martial     and     Seneca      were 
Spaniards].     Terence  was  even 
a   Carthaginian.     So  much  for 
men.  Let  us  proceed  to  material- 
marks. 
Eome   received   from   Etiwia :    the   division  into   tribes,   curiae 

.  Bronze  Statuette  in  the  Payne  Knight  collection  at  the  British  Museum;  in  Mr.  Payne 
Knight's  collect  ion  it  is  described  as  Cicero. 


Roman  in  Toga.^ 
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and  centuries,  the  order  of  buttle,  the  dress  of  the  magistrates,  the 
latielave,  the  pnetexta,  t\w  toga,  the  apex/  tlie  eurule  ehair,  the 
lietors,  all  the  display  of  the  triumphs  and  public  games,  the 
nundinie,'-  the  saen^l  character  of  property,  and  the  science  of 
the  augur,  that  is  to  siiy,  the  State  religion.  From  Latium,  the 
names  of  dictator  and  pnetor,  the  fecial  right,  a  simple  religion 
which  placed  all  the  works  of  rural  life  inider  the  protection  of 
the  gods,  the  worship  of  Saturn,  protector  of  agriculture,  and  that 
of  Janus  and  Djana,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  united  in  the  double 
Jamis ;  in  fact,  agricultural  customs  and  even  language.  From 
Samnium  and  the  Sabint^  country,  the  title  of  mjHnf/or,  the 
armour  and  weapons  of  the  soldiers,  severe  and  religious  customs 
and  warrior  gods.  From  all  the  nations  which  surrounded  them, 
the  i)atriciate  or  patronage,  the  division  into  </enfe-s,  elientship, 
paternal  authority,  the  Avorship  of  the  huvs  and  fetish  gods,  such 
as  bread  or  (Vtcs,  the  spear  or  Mars,  the  divinities  of  the  riviu's, 
lakes  and  warm  springs.  In  short,  as  a  faithful  representation  of 
this  formation  of  Koman  society,  Tiomulus  and  Tullus  are  Latins; 
Xuma  and  Ancus,  Sabines ;  Servius  and  tlu'  two  Tarcpiins, 
Etruscans. 

The  following  beautiful  and  expressive  legend  is  found  in 
Plutarch.  Konudus,  says  he,  called  men  from  Etruria,  who 
taught  him  the  holy  ceremonies  and  sacred  foi-muhe.  They  had 
a  trench  dug  round  the  (omltiiun,  and  (nicli  of  tlu*  citizens  of  the 
new  city  threw  into  it  a  handful  of  earth  brought  fi'om  his  native 
country.  Then  they  mixed  the  whol(\  and  gave  to  the  ditch,  as 
to  the  universe,  the  name  of   the  world  (mundus).^ 


Thus  all  the  Italian  nationalities,  all  the  powers,  all  the  civilisa- 
tions of  th(^  ancient  world  were  destined  to  fall  into  the  bosom  of 
Rome  and  mingle  there. 


Jaxujs  as.  Coin  rorxn  at  Voltekra. 
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-  Latklave,  a  tunic,  edo-ed  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  broad  purple  band,  woven  in 
the  material,  the  mark  of  a  senator;  ^^yr^Mr^rt,  a  toga  boi-dei-ed  with  purple  and  worn  by  magis- 
trates (or  noble  children) ;  npex,  a  headnlress  of  the  flamens  and  the  Salii.  The  apex  is  seen 
on  a  quantity  of  coins  and  monuments,  the  latidave  in  very  rare  paintings. 

^  Xundinits  (ntaeua  dies),  the  ninth  day,  or  market-day. 

*  The  mundifs  of  Komulus  was  tlie  world  of  the  manes  and  the  subterranean  deities. 
Every  time  that  a  city  was  foiuided,  a  tniDiduM  was  opened,  into  which  were  thrown  the  first- 
fruits  of  all  the  crops  with  objects  of  good  omen.  It  was  a  religious  custom,  which  existe<i 
even  in  Assyria,  where,  in  the  foundations  of  monuments,  were  placed  the  idols  m  inch  should 
protect  them.  AVhen  we  fix  coins  in  the  first  stone  of  an  edifice,  we  do  something  analogous 
with  totally  different  ideas,  and  fhis  custom,  which  only  serves  to  mark  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  monument,  is,  perhaps,  a  veiy  remo<e  .-ouveiiir  of  a  religious  usage  which  has 
been  secuhirise<l. 
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TEADITIONAI  HISTOET  OF  THE  KINGS.' 

'Qg  Iv  To7g  Trarpioig  vfivoig  vTrb 
'PajfiaiMV  trt  Kai  vvi  ^^trai. 

DiONYSius,  Ant  Bom.  1,  79. 

I.  Romulus  (753-716). 

ROME,  the  city  of  force,^  warfare  and  carnage,  was  pleased  to 
open  her  terrible  history  with  an  idyl,  and  the  city  of  Nero, 
endowing  her  first  days  with  the  virtues  of  the  golden  age, 
commenced   legendary   annals   by   the   reign   of   Saturn,    a   time    of 

'  We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  legends  of  the  royal  period.  The  reader  who  Is  curious  in 
this  kind  of  ingenuity  can  consult  the  first  volume  of  Niebuhr's  history,  in  which  all  these  legends 
are  related,  supplemented  and  refuted,  and  the  history  of  Schwegler,  in  which  they  are  again 
taken  up  and  discussed.  Instead  of  these  hypotheses,  which,  however  ingenious  and  erudite 
are  yet  as  uncertain  as  the  traditions  they  combat,  we  prefer  the  admirable  account  of 
Livy,  if  not  as  the  truth,  at  least  as  a  picture.  After  all,  what  does  it  matter  whether  we 
have  more  or  less  authentic  details  on  the  biography  of  certain  persons  ?  There  is  but  one  thing 
of  real  and  serious  importance,  since  it  interests  men  of  all  times,  and  that  is,  to  know  how  this 
singular  city  was  formed,  which  became  a  nation,  a  world.  This  problem  will  occupy  us  much 
more  than  many  unanswerable  and  idle  questions,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  since  the 
time  of  Niebuhr,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  [The  course  here  adopted  is  that  of  Arnold, 
who  tells  the  old  legends,  as  legends,  without  any  attempt  to  sift  history  from  them.  Mommsen 
contemptuously  ignores  them  altogether.  Ihne's  little  book  on  the  earliest  epoch  of  Roman 
history  is  the  best  discussion  of  the  problem  in  English. — Ed.] 

'Rome  in  Greek  means  force,  and  its  secret  name  was  perhaps  Vcdentia,  from  the  verbro/e/r, 
which  has  the  same  meaning.     See  p.  6,  note  2. 
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innocence,    peace    and     equality,    which     humanity,     unfortunately, 

never  has    known,    and   never   will 
know.^ 

At    the    beginning,  said  the    tm- 
ditions,     there    reigned     over     the 
aborigines    of    Latiuni    a    stranger 
king,  a  son  of  Apollo,  Janus,  "'  The 
Divine,"   whose   dwelling   stood   on 
the  Junicuhini.    His  people  had  the 
simple  and  pure,  but  rude  and  un- 
cultured, manners  of  primaeval  man. 
Satui-n,    driven   out    of    heaven   by 
Jupiter,     obtained    from    him     the 
possession  of   the   Capitoline   Hill  ;- 
as  a  payment  for  their  hospitality, 
the  god  taught  the  Latins   the  art 
of     cultivating     com     and     wine. 
This  is  the   commencement   of    the 
age  of  agi'iculture,  Avhich  succeeded 
the    pastoi-al    age,    in    which    men 
lived     on     the    proceeds      of     the 
chase    and    on     the    acorns    which 
they  gathered  under  the  great  oaks 
of  the  Latin  forest.      8a turn,    "  the 
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good    sower, '"   was 


also   the   good 


Saturnur*. 


Saturnus.' 


ploughman,  for  he  was  long  repre- 
sented with  a  sickle,  which  later  ages,  perverting 
the  original  myth,  have  transformed  into  the  scythe 
of   time. 

Janus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Picus,  who  had  the 
gift    of    oracles,    and  by    Faunus,    ^^  the    good,"    who 


'  [This  condition  of  things  has  at  last  been  found  by  Noi-denskjold  in  Arctic  Asia,  west 
of  Behring's  Straits.  The  Chuktches,  among  whom  he  passed  a  winter,  have  neither  creeds, 
rulers  or  polity,  but  hve  in  honesty  and  kindliness  an  amiable  family  life,  Cf.  vol.  ii.  of  the  -EU- 
peditionofthe  I>yrt  (Macmillan  LS'^l ). — Ed.l^ 

"^  This  hill  was  called  at  first  the  Mount  of  Saturn.  4  Yarro,c?^  Liny,  lat.,  v,  Al :  ^n.  viil  868> 

^  Sator  means  sower,  [but  X\\U  derivation  is  more  than  doubtful. — Ed]. 

*  Taken  from  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Art  of  Miiller  Wisler. 

'  The  cross  placed  under  the  chin  indicates  that  the  piece  is  a  silver  denarius.  Behind  there 
is  the  sickle  of  the  divine  husbandman. 


welcomed  the  Arcadian  Evander,  son  of  Mercury  and  the  nymph 
Carmenta.  Evander  built  a  town  on  the  Palatine,  then  covered 
with  woods  and  meadows,  and  diffused  among  the  natives  the  use 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  more  refined  manners.  Hercules  also 
came  into  Latium,  where  he  abolished  human  sacrifices ;  ^  he 
man-ied  the  daughter  of  Evander,  killed  the  brigand  C'acus  on  the 
Aventine,  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  forest,  and  pastured  the  oxen 
of  Geryon  in  a  place 
where,  afterwards,  an  ox 
of  bronze,  set  uj)  in  his 
lionour  in  the  Foriwi 
hoarium,  consecrated  the 
memory  of  this  circum- 
stance. Thus,  the  gods, 
the  demi-gods  and  the 
heroes,  sojourned  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  This 
was  an  omen  of  the  future 
grandeur  of  the  city  of 
the  seven   hills,   or  rather 


^'Eneas  carryin<j  Anchises.^ 


legend   brought   them   thither,   when   Eome,  having   become   power- 
ful, was  desirous  that  immortals  should  have  surrounded  her  cradle.^ 
Through  Satui-n,  the  father  of  the  gods,  Eome  was  connected  with 

'  Professor  Capellini  thinks  that  he  has  found  traces  of  cannibalism  in  the  island  of 
Palmaria,  many  facts  lead  one  to  the  belief  that  this  practice  which  still  exists  in  certain 
islan<ls  of  Oceania,  was  universal  in  the  first  ages  of  humanity.  Certain  Roman  customs 
recalled  the  memory  of  it.  Every  year,  says  V^arro  {de  Ling.  lat. ,\ii.  44),  the  Vestals  threw 
into  the  Tiber,  from  the  top  of  the  Sublician  Bridge,  twenty-four  osier  figures  to  replace 
the  hinnan  victims  that  they  no  longer  threw  in  after  the  time  of  Hercules.  The  osci/lfp, 
small  dolls  which  were  placed  over  the  door  of  the  house  or  hung  on  the  neighbouring 
trees,  also  recalled  to  memory  the  heads  of  men  which  were  formerly  offeied  to  Saturn  as 
a  redemption  (Macr.,  Sat.,  I.  vii.,  31,  and  xi.  4f^.).  At  the  feast  of  the  Luperci,  the 
priest  with  a  bloody  knife  touched  the  foreheads  of  two  young  men,  and  until  the  time 
of  the  enipire,  at  the  Latin  Feriae,  a  criminal  was  slain  whose  blood  sprinkled  the  altar  of 
Jupiter.     [All  this  points  only  to  human  sacrifices,  not  to  cannibalism.— J?rf.]. 

•'  On  the  legend  of  Hercules  and  Cacus  see  the  learned  memoir  of  M.  Br^al  (M^l.  de 
Myth.),  in  which  he  follows  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Ganges  to  the  shores  of  the  Tiber  a 
similar  history,  that  of  the  contest  of  Indra  and  Vitra,  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  of 
Ilercules  and  Cacus,  "Vergil,"  says  he  (p.  159),  "has  related  this  history  as  a  poet  of  the 
"Vedic  tmies  might  have  done,  and  the  verses  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
balian  priests  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  most  ancient  of  the  hymns  of  the  Aryan 


race. 


Painting  on  a  vase  of  Nola,  at  the  Munich  Museum. 
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what  was  greatest  in  heaven ;  though  iEneas,  the  son  of  Venus 
and  ancestor  of  Eomulus,  with  that  which  Greek  poetry  had  made 
the  greatest  upon  earth,  the  city  of  Priam.  Having  escaped  from 
the  burning  Troy  with  his  father  Anchises,  his  son  Ascanius  and 
his  wife  Creiisa,  who  carried  the  sacred  objects  and  the  Palladium, 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  after  having  wandered  for  a  long 
time  on  land  and  sea,  he  was  led  by  the  star  of  his  mother,  which 
guided  his  ship  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  to  the  shores  of 
Latium.^  Latinus,  king  of  the  country,  welcomed  the  stranger, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Lavinia  to  wife,  and  to  his  companions 
seven    hundred   acres    of  land,  seven   for    each.      But   in    a   battle 

against    the    Eutulians,    iEneas,    conqueror    of 
Tumus,     disappeared    in    the     midst     of     the 
Avaters   of   the   Xumicius,    the   sacred  Avater  of 
which    was    afterwards    used    in    the    worship 
of    Yesta.      The   gods   had   received    the  hero. 
He  Ayas  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Indigetes.     The  war,    however,    continued,  and 
in   single    combat,    Ascanius   killed   Mezentius, 
the    ally     of    Tumus.       Then,     leaving     the 
arid  and  unhealthy  coast  where  his  father    had  founded  Lavinium, 
he    came    to    build    Alba    Longa,    in    the    heart    of    the    country, 
on    the    Alban    mountain,     the    summit    of    which    commands    all 
Latium,   and  affords  a  view  of  the  Tiber,   the    sea   and   the   storm- 
beaten  crests  of  the  Apennines.     Twelve  kings  of  the  race  of  iEneas 
succeeded  him  ;    one  of  them,  Procas,  had  two  sons,  Numitor  and 
Amulius.      The   former,  by  right  of  age,   ought    to   have   inherited 
the  kingdom,  but  Amulius  took  possession  of  it,  killed  the  son   of 
Kumitor,  placed  his    daughter    Sylvia  among  the  Yestals,  and   only 
allowed  his  brother  a  portion  of  the  private  domains  of  their  father. 
Now  one  day  when  Sylvia  had  gone  to  the  fountain  of  the  sacred 


^neas.^ 


^  Serr.  in  yEn.,  i.  382.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Stesichorus  asserted  the  arrival 
of  ^neas  in  Italy.  Aristotle,  in  the  fourth,  adopted  this  tradition,  and  the  historian 
Timajus,  in  the  third,  popularised  it.  ^\e  shall  see  later  on,  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  War,  it  was  accepted  at  Rome. 

2  p  p.  TR.  POT.  COS.  III.  sc.,  that  is  to  say  Father  of  the  country,  third  year  of  the 
tribunitian  power  and  third  consulate  (a.d.  140) ;  a  piece  struck  by  order  of  the  senate. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of  Antonine  representing  /Eneas  who  is  carrying 
Anchises  and  holding  his  son   Ascanius  by  the  hand. 
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wood,  to  dmw  the  water  necessary  for  the  temple.  Mars  appeared 
to  her  and  promised  divine  childi'en  to  the  frightened  maiden. 
Having  become  a  mother,  Sylvia  was  condemned  to  death  according 
to  the  rigorous  laws  of  the  w^orship  of  Yesta,  and  her  twin  sons 
were  exposed  on  the  Tiber.  The  river  had  then  overflowed  its 
banks;  the  cradle  was  gently  earned  by  the  waters  as  far  as  the 
Palatine  hill,  where  it  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  wild  fig-tree.^     Mars 


Rome  and  the  she-wolf.^ 


Faustulus.^ 


Rhea  Sylvia.'* 

did  not  abandon  the  two  children.  A  she-wolf,  attracted  by  their 
cries,  or  rather,  sent  by  the  god  whose  symbol  was  the  wolf, 
nouiished  them  with  her  milk.  Afterwards  a  sparrow-hawk  brought 
them  stronger  nourishment,  while  birds  sacred  to  the  augurs  hovered 
over  their  cradle  to  keep  off  the  insects.  Struck  by  these  miracles, 
Faustulus,  a  shepherd  of  the  king's  flocks,  took  the  two  children 
and  gave  them  to  his  wife  Acca  Larentia,  who  called  them  Eomulus 
and  Remus.* 

*  The  /icus  Ruminalis,  religiously  preserved  through  centuries.  i2ww?«  or  iniytiis  has 
the  meaning  of  mamma  (Varr.,  de  Re  ru^t.,  II.,  i.,  20),  and  the  Tiber  itself  was  called  Rmnon, 
that  is,  the  river  with  fertihsing  waters.  (Serv.  in  yEn.,  viii.  63.)  Hence  came  the  names 
of  Rome,  Romulus,  and  Remus.  (Philargyr.  in  Yerg.  EcL,  i.,  20.).  The  bed  of  the  Tiber 
formerly  reached  from  the  Pincio  to  the  Janiculum.  Although  this  river  has  now  a  width  of  only 
185  feet,  it  still  frequently  overflows  into  the  streets  ;  a  rising  of  32  feet  has  been  marked  on 
the  church  of  Minerva.     That  of  the  29th  of  December,  1870,  was  18  yards,  2  feet. 

*  The  yEmilii  pretended  that  Rhea  Sylvia  belonged  to  the  ^milian  gens,  and  they  put 
her  image  on  some  of  their  medals.  That  which  we  give  is  taken  from  a  die  of  Antoninus, 
who  was  fond  of  recalling  on  his  coins,  facts  or  monuments  of  the  primitive  history  of 
Rome. 

^  A  didrachme  of  Campanian  make,  in  silver.  Pieces  of  two  drachmaB  are  rare.  The 
drachme  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  franc. 

*SEX  .  POM  .  FOSTLVS  ROMA.  Faustulus  standing  on  the  left;  before  him  the 
wolf  suckling  the  twins;  in  the  background  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  with  three  crows.  Reverse  of 
a  silver  coin  of  the  Pompeian  family. 

Livy.  (i.,  4),  alhides  to  other  accounts,  in  which  Acca  Larentia,  on  account  of  her 
loose  morals,  was  given  a  name  for  courtesan,  lupa,  the  she-wolf.  Nothing  more  would 
be  required  for  forming  the  famous  legend  on  this  name.  It  was  already  popular  in  296,  a 
tmie  when  the  wolf  and  the  twins  were  ofiicially  consecrated  on  the  Palatine,  but  it  was  not 
very  ancient,  since  the  coins  of  Rome  bore  the  impress  of  the  sow  before  that  of  the  wolf, 
which  does  not  appear  till  the  quadrantes  of  the  fifth  century.  Acca  Larentia  was  a  telluric 
goddess  who  personified  tlie  earth  in  whicli  we  place  the  dead,  and  seeds,  whence  life  springs: 
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Brought  up  on  the  Palatine  in  huts  of  straw,  like  the  hardy 
children  of  the  shepherd,  they  crrew  in  strength  and  courage, 
fearlessly  attacking  wild  beasts  and  brigands,  and  asserting  their 
rio-hts  by  force.  The  companions  of  Eomulus  were  called  the 
Quintilii;  those  of  Eemus,  the  Fabii,  and  already  division  broke 
out  between  them.  One  day,  however,  the  two  brothers  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  shepherds  of  the  rich  Xumitor,  whose  flocks  fed 
on  the  Aventine,  and  Remus,  siu-prised  in  an  ambush,  was  taken 
by  them  to  Alba  before  their  master.  The  prisoner's  features, 
his  age,  the  twin  birth,  struck  Kumitor ;  he  caused  Eomulus  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  Faustulus  disclosed  to  the  two  young 
men  the  secret  of  their  birth.  Aided  by  their  companions,  they 
killed  Anudius,  and  Alba  .  retiuiied  to  the  sway  of  its  lawful 
king.  In  retimi,  Xiunitor  permitted  them  to  build  a  town  on 
the"  banks  of  the  river  and  gave  up  to  them  all  the  country 
which  extended  from  the  Tiber  on  the  road  to  Alba  as  far  as 
a   place,    called   Fe-sli)    about   five   or   six   miles   distant.^ 

Equal  in  power  and  authority,  the  two  brothers  soon  dis- 
puted the  honour  of  choosing  the  site  and  the  name'  of  the  new 
cit>\  It  was  left  to  the  gods,  whose  will  they  consulted  by  the 
Sabellian  auguiy  through  the  flight  of  birds.  Eemus,  on  the 
Aventine,  first  saw  six  vultiu-es ;  but  almost  at  the  same  time, 
twelve  appeared  to  Eomulus,  on  the  Palatine;  and  their  C(.m- 
panions,  won  over  by  this  happy  omen,  pronounced  in  his 
favour.     So   the   plebeian   hill,  already   sullied   in  the   most    ancient 

80  lier  festival  was  celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice.  At  the  sixth  hour,  at  the  moment  when 
the  year  passed  awav,  the  Quirinal  fiamen  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  in  honour  of  the 
"  AlJther  of  the  Lar'es/'-this  is  the  meaning  of  her  name-and  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  the  god  of  light  and  regenerat.nl  life.  [The  curious  analogies  in  he 
stories  of  the  hirth  and  education  of  Cyrus,  presened  by  Herodotus,  show  that  we  pi-obably 
liave  before  us  an   old  Arvan  legend,  however  late  it  may  appear  at  llome.-irf.J 

^  This  is  the  ager  romanm.  Under  Tiberius  expiatory  sacrifices  were  still  offered  there 
intended  to  purify  the  primitive  frontier.     The  Koman  mile,  or  thousand  paces  of  o  feet.  i8 

equivalent  to  about  1620  vai-ds. 

^  The  profane  name  was  Eoma  (see  p.  1.  n.  2),  the  sacerdotal  name  Flora:  there  was  a 
third  secret  name,  possiblv  Amor,  an  anagram  of  Ro^na,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  pronounce, 
under  pain  of  death.  (Munter,  De  occulta  urbi,  RomcB  nomine:)  Others  think  it  J  alentia  or 
Angeroma.  (Cf.  Maurv,  memoir  on  Serviu.  Tullius.)  Great  care  was  taken  to  conceal  this 
this  name,  says  Pliny, '(7/^f.3V.,  xxviii.,  4)  because  it  belonged  at  the  same  time  to  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  city.  As  long  as  it  remained  unknown,  the  hostile  priests  could  not  induce 
this  god  to  abandon  his  people,  bv  promising  in  their  city  greater  honours,  ampliorem  cultum, 
which,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  ancients,  was  the  determining  reason  of  the  favour  of  the 
gods. 


Romulus. 
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traditions   as  the  abode  of   the  brigand  Cacus,  remained  so  by  tho 
unlucky  omen  of  Eemus.     It  seems  always  doomed :  at  the  present 
day  it   is   a   waste   where   a   few  monks  dwell 
about    deserted   churches.^ 

Following  Etruscan  rites  ^  Eomulus  yoked 
a  bull  and.  a  heifer  without  spot  to  a  plough, 
and  with  a  bronze  ploughshare  he  traced 
around  the  Palatine  a  furroAv  which  repre- 
sented the  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  pomermmj 
or  sacred  enclosure,'^  beyond  which  began  the 
secular  town,  the  city  of  strangers  and  ple- 
beians, devoid   of   auspices  (April    21st.   754'*). 

Aln^ady  the  rampart  Avas  rising,  when 
Remus  in  derision  jumped  over  it,  but  Celer 
or  Eomulus  himself,  killed  him,  crying  out ; 
'^  Thus  perish  everyone  who  shall  cross  these 
walls."  Legend  placed  blood  in  the  foundations 
of  this  city  which  was  destined  to  shed  more  than  any  city  of 
the   world   has  doiie.^ 


'  M.  Maury  sees  in  this  legend  the  opposition  of  two  oppida  existing  on  the  two  rival  hills, 
one  of  which  tlie  Aventine,  tore  the  name  of  lionuria,  whence  the  name  of  Remus. 

*  Varro,  de  Ling  laf.,  v.  32 ;  Plut.  i?ow?.,  11. 

^  Aulus  Gellius,  xiii.,  xiv.:.  .  .  .  fjui  facit  finem  urhani  av.'^picii.  Under  Servius  six 
hills  were  enclosed  in  the  pomerium  ;  up  to  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  Aventine  remained  out- 
side this  enclosure.     Fest.,  8.  v.  Posimerivm  ;  Dionys,  iv.,  13,  Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  24. 

*  We  give  this  figure  as  we  give  the  legendary  history  of  Rome.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  authentic-  The  statues  of  the  seven  kings  were  certainly  pieserved  on  the  Capitol, 
but  they  were  conventional  images.  It  is,  however,  as  interesting  to  know  how  the  Romans 
represented  their  great  personages,  as  to  know  how  they  conceived  the  histoiy  of  their  first 
days.  [Nevertheless,  these  imaginary  portraits  are  only  of  interest  if  really  ancient,  and  not  the 
conscious  invention  of  a  late  and  sceptical  aoe.  The  portraits  of  these  kings  look  more  like 
Renaissance  Fancies,  than  old  Roman  woik.  They  are  apparently  enlarged  from  heads  found  on. 
coins  with   the  legend  of  the  names.— Ed.] 

^  The  difficulties  of  Roman  chronology  are  as  inextricable  as  the  legends  of  its  history  : 
This  ancient  wall  of  Roma  quadrata  was  found  in  the  excavations  undertaken  on  the  site 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  It  is  a  wall  evidently  built  under  the  influence  of  the  architectural 
ideas  of  Etruria.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  wall  of  Servius. 

1st.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus  they  reckoned  by  the  consuls  and  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  but  some  consulships  were  omitted  ;  Livy  himself,  by  his  own  calculations,  may  be  con- 
victed of  having  omitted  several.  On  account  of  city  troubles,  or  by  the  fraud  of  the  pontiff, 
some  were  made  to  last  longei-,  others  less  than  the  year.  The  intercalations  of  interregnums 
and  dictatorships,  the  variations  of  the  date  of  entering  on  their  duties,  fixed  sometimes  on  the 
3l8t  of  December,  sometimes  (after  the  second  Punic  war),  on  the  19th  of  March,  or  on  the  Ides 
of  May,  finally,  after  the  year  153,  on  the  1st  of  January,  led  to  such  confusion,  that,  when 
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The  Palatine,  the  highest  of  the  seven  hills  of  Eome  n68 
feet),  was  nearly  2000  yards  in  circumference,  so  that  access  to 
it  was   easy. 

But,  at  a  little  distance,  the  Capitoline  hill  (145  feet)  de- 
scended by  steep  declivities  into  the  marshes ;  this  position,  then, 
was  already  strong  in  itself.  Eomidus  there  carried  out  works  of 
defence,  which  made  it  the  citadel  of  Eome. 

In  order  to  increase  the  population  of  the  new  city,  he  opened 

Caesar  reformed  the  calendar,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  year  of  fifteen  months  in  oi-der  to  put 
the  civil  year  in  accord  with  the  course  of  the  sun. 

2nd.  The  Roman  year  is  four  months  behind  the  Christian  year,  and  three  months  in  ad\  ance 
of  the  Greek  year,  so  that  the  year  of  Rome  300  con-esponds  to  eight  mciiths  of  tlieyear  4r)4  b.c, 
and  four  months  of  the  year  453  B.C.,  and  for  the  Olympiads,  to  three  months  of  01.  81,  3,  and 
nine  months  of  01.  81,  4.  Consequently,  even  if  this  chronology  were  certain,  there  must  be  con- 
tinual rectifications  in  reckoning  the  years  before  Christ. 

3i-d.  Livy  avows  that  great  confusion  still  existed  concerning  the  period  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  tanti  errores  implicant  temjmnim  ....  (ii.,  21) ;  and  there  is,  in  tru^h, 
no  certainty  in  Roman  chronology  until  after  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  because  the  Greeks 
knew  this  event  and  connected  it  with  their  own  chronology,  in  01.  98, 1  or  2,  or  even,  accoixling 
to  Varro,  01.  97,  2.  When  they  began  at  a  rather  late  date  to  establish  a  chronology  for  Roman 
history,  it  was  a  traditional  belief  (see  Serv.  in  A£n.j  i,  268),  that  Rome  had  been  founded  360 
years  after  the  downfall  of  Troy,  and  that  between  its  foundation  and  destruction  by  the  Gauls 
the  same  number  of  years  had  elapsed.  Of  this  period  of  360  years,  a  third  or  120,  was  allowed 
for  the  consuls  ;  the  other  two  thii-ds,  or  240,  with  four  intercalary  years,  244,  formed  the  period 
of  the  kings.  Now  390  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  plus  364,  give  754.  But 
as  there  was  a  variation  of  some  years  in  the  same  fundamental  date,  mme  took  754,  others  753, 
or  752  (Fabius,  01.  8,  1. ;  Poly  bins  and  Corn.  Nep.,  01.  7,  2. ;  Cato,  01.  7, 1. ;  Varro,  01.  6,  3,  and 
the  Capitoline  Annals,  01.  6,  4).  They  went  as  far  as  to  fix  the  day  (April  21st.),  and  even  the 
hour  when  Romulus  had  traced  out  the  pomerium.  The  value  of  such  a  chronology  will  be 
easily  appreciated. 

[The  early  Roman,  like  the  Greek  chronology,  reasoned  down  from  remote  mythical  dates, 
not  up  from  kno\N-n  historical  facts.  The  use  of  60  year  cycles  is  just  as  clear  in  the  legends  of 
the  birth  of  Homer.  Cf.  the  criticism  in  my  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  appendix  B.,  and  in  my 
essay  on  the  Olympiads  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  ii.,  p.  164  sq.— iW.] 

4th.  As  regards  the  three  last  kings  in  particular,  Cicero  and  Livy  represented  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  who  died  in  495  B.C.,  as  the  Son  of  Tarquin  the  Elder,  who  had  come  to  Rome  with  his 
wife  135  years  before;  hence  chronological  impossibilities  of  which  the  legend  had  never  dreamt. 

5th.  Finally,  the  244  years  of  the  royal  period  give  on  an  average  35  years  for  each  reign. 
Now  Rome  was  an  elective  monarchy,  in  which  the  throne  was  only  reached  at  the  ageof  experi- 
ence and  maturity  ;  moreover,  of  seven  kings,  two  only  finished  their  life  and  their  reign  in 
peace.  So  Newton,  only  allownig  17  years  as  an  average  for  each  reign,  reduced  these  244 
years  to  119,  and  placed  the  founding  of  Rome  about  6.30  B.C.  Niebuhr  has  remarked  that 
Venice,  a  republic  which  also  had  elective  chiefs,  reckoned  from  805  to  1311,  40  doges  ;  which 
gives  an  average  of  12^  years  for  each.  We  can  infer  nothing  from  these  calculations,  for,  in 
Spain,  from  1516  to  1759  (243  years),  there  were  only  seven  kings,  but  not  elective  ;  as  many 
in  France,  from  987  to  1223  (236  years),  and  from  1589  to  1830,  240  years,  there  would  have 
been,  reckoning  as  the  Restoration  did,  seven  kings,  two  of  whom  died  a  violent  death,  a  third 
finished  his  life  in  exile,  and  a  fourth  died  at  the  age  of  ten. 

Tliis  chronologv'  of  the  early  times  of  Rome  must  therefore  be  suspicious  like  the  history 
of  its  first  kings.     We  will  follow  it,  however,  in  default  a  better  one. 
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an  iisylum  in  the  midst  of  tlio  oaks  which  grew  in  the  intermontium^ 
between  the  two  summits  of  the  Capitolino,  and  he  made  it  a 
sacred  wood'  ;  then  he  asked  those  in  the  neighbouring  cities  to 
unite  themselves  by  marriages  to  his  people.  Everywhere  they 
refused  with  contempt.  ^^Open,"  said  they,  "an  asylum  for  women, 
too."  He  dissembled,  but  at  the  festival  of  the  god  Census,^  he 
caused  all  the  young  girls  to  be  carried  off  who  had  come  to  the 
games  with  their  fathers.  There  Avas  no  concerted  action  to 
punish  this  outrage.  The  Coeninates,  the  first  ready,  were  beaten ; 
Romulus  killed  their  king  Acron,  and  consecrated  his  arms,  as 
spolia  opima^  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  C^rustuminians 
and  the  Antemnates  met  with  the  same  fate  and  lost 
their  lands.  But  the  Sabines  from  C\ires,  led  bv 
their  king  Tatius,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  took  possession,  through  the  treachery  of 
Tarpeia,  of  the  citadel,  which  Eomulus  had  built  on  one  Tai-peia. 
of  the  peaks ;  the  other  summit  bore  later  on  the  temi)le  of 
Jupiter.  For  opening  the  gates  to  the  Sabines,  Tarpeia  had  asked 
from  them  what  they  carried  on  the  left  arm:  viz.,  golden  bracelets. 
But  on  this  arm  they  also  carried  their  bucklers ;  on  entering, 
they  threw  them  at  her,  and  she  was  smothered  under  their  weight. 
The  people  long  believed  that  at  the  end  of  the  gloomy  tunnels 
excavated  in  the  Capitoline,  the  beautiful  Tarpeia  lived,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  her  treasures ;  but  that  he  Avho  attempted  to  pene- 
trate to  her,  must  infallibly  perish.^  The  Eomans  were  alreadj' 
fleeii^,  when  Romulus,  vowing  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,''  renewed 
the    combat,    which    was     stayed   by    the   Sabine   Avomen   throwing 


^  Not  only  wei*e  certain  woods  sacred,  but  also  certain  trees,  notably  these  which  had  been 
struck  by  lightninj^.  I'liny  {Hist.  Nat.,  xii.  1,  2)  calls  trees  the  first  temples  of  the  gods. 
This  worship  was,  in  fact,  very  ancient,  since  it  commences  among  the  Greeks  with  the  oak  of 
Dodona,  and  is  continued  by  the  laurel  of  Apollo,  the  olive  of  Minerva,  the  myrtle  of  Venus, 
the  poplar  of  Hercules,  etc.,  and  it  was  still  in  active  existence  at  the  time  of  Apuleius. 

"  This  god,  whose  name  it  has  been  attempted  to  derive  from  the  adjective  conditus,  which 
signifies  hidden,  appears  to  have  been  a  subterranean  deity (Ilartung,  die  lieli(/i(>n  der  Kim.,  ii.  87.) 

•'  TVllPILIANVS  III.  VIR.,  that  is  to  say  monetary  triumvir.  Tarpeia  crushed  by  the 
shields  and  raising  her  hands  to  heaven.     Silver  coin  of  the  Petronian  family. 

*  This  is  the  only  ancient  legend  which  still  exists  amongst  tlie  people  of  Home,  said 
Niebuhr;  but  since  his  time  it  has  been  forgotten. 

'  This  temple,  at  first  very  unpretending,  was  several  times  reconstructed.  The  engraving 
on  p.  13  gives  its  restored  form  according  to  the  works  of  Canina  and  M.  Dutert,  the  author  of 
a  very  fine  memoir  of  the  Roman  Forum. 
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themselves    between   their  fathers   and   theii-  husbands.     Peace  was 

concluded,  and  the  first  basis  of  the 
greatness  of  Eome  established  by  the 
union  of  the  two  armies.  The 
double-headed  Janus  became  the 
symbol   of  the   new  nation.^ 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  Tatius 
was  killed  by  the  Laurentines,  to 
whom  he  refused  justice  for  a 
murder,  and  the  Sabines  consented 
to  recognise  Eomulus  as  sole  king. 
Victories  over  the  Fidenates  and 
Yeientines  justified  this  choice.  But 
one  day  when  he  was  reviewing  his 
troops   near   the   Capra^an  marsh,    a   storm   dispersed  the  assembly; 

when  the  people  returned,  the  king  had  dis- 
appeared. A  senator,  Proculus,  swore  that  he 
had  seen  him  ascend  to  heaven  on  the  chariot 
of  Mars,  amid  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
he  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 
The  Senate  had  sacrificed  him  to  their  fears, 
or  the   Sabines  to  their  resentment. 


Itonian  Bracelet. 


Traditional  figure  of 
Tatius.  ^ 


II.— NuMA  (715—673) 

The  two  nations  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  and  for  a  year 
the  senators  governed  by  turns  as  inter r eg es. 
At  length  it  was  settled  that  the  Eomans  should  make  the 
selection   on    condition    that  they   chose  a   Sabine.     A  voice  named 

'  In  memory-  of  this  peace,  Roman  ladies  celebrated  on  the  Calends  of  March  (March  Ist) 
the  festival  of  the  matronaUa.  In  the  morning,  they  ascended  in  pomp  to  the  ten.ple  of  Juno, 
on  the  Esquilme  hill,  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  goddess  the  flowers  with  which  their  heads 
wei;e  crowned  (Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  205).  In  the  evening,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  marks  of 
tenderness  which  the  Sabhie  women  had  received  from  their  husbands,  they  remained  at  home 
nchly  adorned,  waiting  for  the  gifts  of  iheir  husbands  and  relatives.  Tibullus  chose  this  day 
on  which  custom  allowed  presents  to  be  offered  to  women,  to  send  his  books  to  his  belov;i 
Neaera  (Tib.,  Carm.,  iii.  1.) 

\  In  gold  and  open  work,  with  coins  set  in  ;  it  is  reduced  to  almost  half  size,  which  proves 
hat  It  xN^s  woni  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  The  medals  are  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
Ctf.  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  p.  437). 

^  Visconti's  Iconoyraphie  romaine.     (^See  p.  7,  note  4). 
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Traditional  portrait  of 
Numa  Pompilius.  * 


Numa  Pompilius ;  all  proclainuHl  him  king ;  but  he  did  not  accept 
till  ho  had  obtained  favourable  signs  from  heaven.  "  Led  by  the 
augui-  to  the  summit  of  the  Tarpeian  Mount,  he  seated  himself  on 
a  stone  and  turned  toAvards  the  south.  The  augur,  with  his  head 
covered,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  litiins,  a  curved  stick  without 
a  knot  in  it,  east  his  eyes  over  town  and  country,  praying  to  the 
gods  meanwhile;  then  he  marked  out  a  space  in  the  heavens,  from 
east  to  west,  declarc^l  the  region  of  the 
south  to  be  the  right,  tliat  of  the  north   the 

left,   and   determined    the    extreme    point   of 

the   horizon  to   which  his  sight  could  reach. 

Then   he    took    the  lituus   in  his    left   hand, 

laid   his   right   on   the   head   of    Xuma,    and 

said  :—"  O  Jupiter,  0  father  I     If  it  be  good 

that    this    Xuma    Pompilius   whose    head    I 

hold  reign  in  Rome,   show  me  certain   signs 

in  the  space  that  I  have  marked  out."     He 

announced  the  omens  he  required,  and  when 

they   had   been   manifested,    Xuma,    declared   king,    descended  from 

the  templum? 

Numa  was  the  most  just  and  wise  of  men,  the  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,^  and  the  favourite  of  the  gods.  Inspired  by  the  Xymph 
Egeria,  whom  he  went  to  consult  by  night  in  the  solitude  of  the 
wood  of  the  C^aiiK^niiD  or  .Afuses,*  he  arranged  the  religious  cere- 
monies, the  functions  of  the  four  pontiffs,  the  guardians  of  worship ; 
of  the  fhimens,  the  ministers  of  the  greater  gods  ;  of  the  augurs, 
the  interpreters  of  divine  will;  of  the  fetiales  who  prevented 
unjust   wars ;     of   the   vestals  chosen  by   the  high  priest  from    the 

*  Visconti's  Iconographie  romainc 

'  T'my^on  was  the  name  given  to  sacred  enclosures,  afterwards  to  religious  edifices  I 
have  borrowed  these  details  from  Livy  (i.  18)  who  has  certaiulv  furnished  us  with  an  extract 
from  the  ritual,  and  shown  us  an  augur  at  his  duties.  The  aruspices  were  simplv  diviners 
who  examined  the  entrails  of  victims,  they  had  no  religious  character,  and  did  not  form  a 
college.^   They  never  arrived  at  the  authority  and  consideration  that  the  augurs  enjoyed. 

^  Tradition  says  so,  but  chronology  and  probability  are  opposed  to  the  idea.  Pythagoras 
lived  a  century  later  [than  the  traditional  date  of  Numa.] 

'  In  proof  of  this  the  Romans  ..till  show  not  far  from  the  Capena  Gate,  the  grotto  wlierein 
the  goddess  gave  sage  counsel  to  the  new  king.  This  grotto  was  in  fact  a  nymphceum  con- 
secrated to  some  water  divinity  ;  but  Egeria  never  dwelt  there,  even  according  to  the  legend. 
Ihe  abode  assigned  to  her  by  the  ancients  was  in  the  wood  of  the  Carnen*,  on  the  C«lius, 
where  from  a  dark  cave  came  a  fountain  that  never  dried  up. 
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most  noble  familios  to  keep  up  the  perpetual  fire,  the  ralladium,  and 
the  penates ;  and  lastly  of  the  Salii,  who  guarded  the  shield  that 
had   fallen   from    heaven    (ancile),    and    celebrated   the     festival    of 


The  eight  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  * 

the  God  of  War  by  songs  and  armed   dances.      He  forbade   bloody 
sacrifices,  the  representation  of  the  God  by  images  of  wood,  bronze 
or  stone,    and   paid  special  honours  to  Saturn,   the  father  of  Italian 
civilisation,    the   king   of   the  golden   age,    of   the   times    of    virtue, 

^  Remains  of  a  temple  of  Saturu,  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Maxentius. 
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plenty,    and   equality,    whose    festival,    a    day    of    mad    joy     and 
liberty  even   for   the   slave,  suspended    hostilities    on    the   fi-ontiers 


Heads  of  the  Dii  Penates.'  Salian  priest.^ 

and  the  execution  of  criminals  in  the  city.^  In  later  times  the 
temple  of  this  god  was  a  kind  of  state  sanctuary.  The  public 
treasure  was  preserved  there,  with  the  official  documents  and 
the    ensigns   of   the   legions. 

That  each  might  liv(^  in  peace  on  his  farm,  Xuma  distri- 
buted among  the  people  the  lands  conquered  by  Eomulus,  raised 
a  temple  to  Good  Faith  on  the  Capitol,  and  consecrated  the 
limits  of  property  (festival  of  the  TerminaUa)  bv  devoting  to 
the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions  those  who  should  remove  the 
boundaries  of  the  fields.  He  moreover  divided  the 
poor  into  guilds  of  craftsmen,  and  built  the  temple 
of  Janus,  the  open  gates  of  which  announced  Avar, 
the  closing  of  them  peace.  It  was  needful  that 
during  war  time  the  god  should  leave  his  temple 
to  protect  the  young  warriors  of  Rome  ;  peace 
rendered  this  aid  useless.  Under  Xuma  '^  the  neighbouring  towns 
seem  to  have  breathed  the  healthful  breath  of  a  soft  pure  wind 
that  blew  from  the  side  where  Rome  lay,"  and  the  temple  of 
Janus   alwavs  remained   closed.^ 


Janus. ' 


\\ 


^  DEI  PENATES.     Coupled  heads  of  the  Penates.     Silver  coin  of  Autian  family. 
'  AVGVST.  DIVI  F.  LVDOS  SAE.    Salian  Priest.    Silver  coin  of  the  family  Sanquinia, 
commemorative  of  the  secular  games. 

*  The  ancilia;  reverse  of  a  bronze  of  Antoninus. 

*  The  Saturnalia  legally  lasted  one  day  in  ancient  times,  three  in  last  centuries  of  the 
republic,  and  five  under  the  Empire,  but  seven  were  often  taken.  During  these  feasts,  which 
in  certain  customs  recall  our  old  carnival,  official  life  was  suspended,  and  the  tribunals  closed. 
Cf .  Macr.,  Sat.,  i.  passtfn. 

'  Jano  Patri.  Janus  standing,  holding  a  patera  and  a  sceptre.  Aureus,  or  gold  piece 
of  Gallienus. 

*  AVitli  the  worship  of  Janus  was  perhaps  connected  the  vague  notion  of  a  supreme  god, 
who  was  both  sun  and  moon,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  the  creator  of  the  world,  and 
arbiter  of  battles.     The  old  deity  was  successively  despoiled  of  his  warlike  attributes  in  favour 
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Beyond  these  works  of   peace,  tradition   knows   nothing  of   the 
second   king   of   Kome,   and   remains   silent   on   the  subject   of    this 

long  reign  of  forty -three  years. 
He  himself  liad  recommended  the 
worship  of  silence,  the  goddess 
Taclta.  At  his  death  Diana 
changed  Egeria  into  a  fountain, 
and  the  spring  still  flows  at  the 
place  which  was  the  sacred  wood 
of  the  Camence.  iN'ear  the  tomb  of  Numa,  dug  at  the  foot  of 
the  Janiculum,  were  buried  his  books,  which  contained  all  the 
prescriptions  to  be  followed  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
rites  so  as  to  gain  cei*tain  favour  from  the  gods.  Being  recovered 
at  an  epoch  when  Greek  idolatry  had  replaced  the  old  religion, 
these  books  were  judged  dangerous,  and  were  buried  by  order  of 
the  Senate.^ 


Coin  of  the  Marcii.^ 


III.— TuLLUs  HosTiLius  (673-640). 

To  the  pious  and  pacific  prince,  there  succeeds  the  sacrilegious 
warrior  king ; — after  Numa,  TuUus  Hostilius.  The  Sabines,  in 
consequence  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  two  nations 
about  the  election  of  Numa,  chose  him  among  the  Eomans 
as  the  latter,  after  Tullus,  name  the  Sabine  Ancus.  Romulus 
was  the  son  of  a  god,  Xuma,  the  husband  of  a  goddess;  Avith 
Tullus  begins  the  reign  of  men.     He  was   grandson  of  a  Latin  of 

of  Mars,  an  old  god  of  the  field,  (Cato,  de  Re  rust.,  141,  and  S.  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei.  ii., 
17),  and  of  his  supreme  majesty  in  favour  of  Jupiter.  In  the  Fasti  (i.  101,  117  seq.)  Ovid 
makes  him  say : — 

"  Me  Chaos  antiqui,  nam  sum  res  prisca,  vocabant  .  .  , 

Quidquid  ubique  vides,  caelum,  mare,  nubila,  terras, 

Omnia  sunt  nostra  clausa  patentque  manu. 

^  This  coin  of  the  Mareii,  who  asserted  their  descent  from  the  fourth  King  of  Rome, 
himself  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  Numa,  gives  the  traditional  features  of  these  princes,  On 
the  reverse  are  two  arcades,  under  the  first  stands  victor}*  on  a  column,  under  the  second  the 
crescent  moon  and  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  another  souvenir  of  the  port  of  Ostia  built  by  Ancus 
and  of  his  success  over  the  Latins.  We  see  the  custom  the  Komans  had  of  recalhng  on  their 
coins  the  facts  of  'their  annals,  and  the  interest  that  these  coins  offer  fi-om  the  double 
point  of  view  of  history  and  art. 

*  The  fact  is  reported  by  Dionysius,  Livy  and  Cicero.  We  shall  see  at  the  right  place 
what  to  believe  about  this  pretended  discovery  of  the  books  of  Numa  made  in  the  year  161  B.C., 
which  was  a  pious  fraud. 
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Medullia,  who  had  fought  valiantly  under  Romulus  against  the 
Sabines.  Tullus  loved  the  poor,  distributed  lands  among  them, 
and  went  to  live  among  them  himself  on  Mount  Cselius,  where 
he   established   the   conquered   Albans. 

Let   us   hear   Livy   relating   the    ancient    legend,    although  no 
translation   can   convey   the   brilliancy   of  his   narrative.     Alba,   the 
mother   of    Rome,    had,    by    slow    degrees,    become   a   stranger  to 
her   colony,    and   mutual   inciu^sions   brought   on   a   war.     Long   the 
two   armies   remained   face    to    face,    without    daring    to    commence 
the   sacrilegious   strife.      ^^  As    there    were    found    in   each   of  the 
two   nations  three  twin  brothers,    of   nearly   the   same   strength  and 
age,    the   Iloratii   and    Curiatii,    Tullus    and    the   dictator   of    Alba 
charged   them   to   fight   for    their    country;   the    supremacy   should 
belong   to  the   victors.     The   convention   that    was    made   was   this. 
The  fetialis   addressing    Tullus,    said,     "  King,     dost    thou    bid   me 
conclude  a  treaty   with  the  pater  patratm   of   the   Alban    people  ?  " 
And     on     an     aflirmative     answer    being     given,     he     added :    "  I 
demand   of  thee  the  sacred  herb."     ''  Take  it  pure,"  replied  Tullus. 
Then   the    fetialis    brought   the    pure    herb   from   the    citadel,    and 
addressing   Tullus   anew:     ^^King,    dost   thou   name   me   interpreter 
of  thy   royal   will   and   that   of   the  Roman  people,    descended  from 
Quirinus  ?     Dost   thou   approve  of   the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  men 
who  accompany  me?"     ^^  Yes,"  replied  the  King,  without  prejudice 
to  my   right  and   that  of   the  Roman   people."     The  fetialis  was  M. 
Valerius ;    he   made   Sp.    Fusius    pater  patratus   of  the   Albans,   by 
touching   him    on    the    head    and    hair    with    vervain.     The  pater 
patratus   took   the   oath,  and  sanctioned  the  treaty   by   pronouncing 
the    necessary   formulae.     When   the   conditions   had   been  read,  the 
fetialis   continued:    ^' Hear,    Jupiter,    hear,     father    patratus   of   the 
Alban   people;  hear,    too,    Alban  people.      The   Roman   people  Avill 
never   be   the   first   to    violate    the    conditions    inscribed    on   these 
tablets,    which   have   just    been    read   to    you— from   the   first   line 
to   the    last    without    fraud    or    falsehood.      From   this    day    they 
are    clearly    understood    by   all.      If    it    should    happen    that    by 
public    deliberation    or    unworthy    subterfuge    the    Roman    people 
infringe    them    first,    then,    great    Jupiter,    strike    it    as   I   strike 
this   swine,  and  strike  with  more  severity  as  thy  power  is  greater." 
When  the  imprecation    was  ended,    he   broke   the   skull   of  the  pig 
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with  a  stone.  The  Albans,  by  the  month  of  the  Dictator  and 
priests,  repeated  the  same  formnlir,   and  pronounced  the  same  oath. 

"When  the  Treaty  was  concluded,  the  three  brothers  on  each 
side  take  their  arms.  The  cheers  of  their  fellow  citizens  animate 
them,  the  Gods  of  their  coimtry  and  even,  so  it  seems  to  them, 
their  country  itself  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  them.  Burning  with 
courage,  intoxicated  with  the  sound  of  so  many  voices  exhorting 
them,  they  advance  between  the  two  armies,  who  though  ex- 
empt from  peril  were  not  so  from  fear,  for  it  was  a  matter  of 
empire  depending  on  the  valoui'  and  fortune  of  so  small  a 
number   of   champions. 

"  The  signal  being  given,  the  six  champions  spring  forward 
sword  in  hand,  and  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  courage  of 
two  great  nations.  Heedless  of  their  own  danger  they  only 
keep  before  their  eyes  triumph  or  slavery,  and  the  future  of 
their  country,  whose  destiny  depends  upon  their  acts.  At 
the    first    shock,     when    the    clash    of    arms    was    heard   and   the 

• 

swords  were  seen  flashing,  a  deep  horror  seized  the  spectators. 
Anxious  expectation  froze  their  utterance  and  suspended  their 
breath.  Still  the  combatants  fight  on,  the  blows  are  no  longer 
imcertain,  there  are  wounds  and  blood.  Of  the  three  Romans  two 
fall  dead.  The  Alban  araiy  utters  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  Romans 
fix  looks  of  despair  on  the  last  of  the  Horatii,  whom  the  Curiatii 
are  already  suiTounding.  But  these  are  all  three  wounded, 
and  the  Roman  is  unhurt.  Not  strong  enough  for  his  enemies 
united,  yet  more  than  a  match  for  each  separately,  he  takes  to 
flight,  sui-e  that  each  will  follow  him  according  to  the  degree 
of  strength  he  has  left.  When  he  had  gone  some  distance  from 
the  scene  of  combat  he  turned  and  saw  his  adversaries  following 
him  at  unequal  distances,  one  alone  pressing  mther  close  upon 
him. 

Quickly  he  turns,  darts  on  him  with  fury,  and  wliile  the 
Albans  are  calling  on  the  Curiatii  to  help  their  brother,  Iloratius, 
already  victorious,  hastens  to  his  second  combat.  Then  arose 
from  the  midst  of  the  Roman  army .  a  cry  of  unexpected  joy ; 
the  warrior  gathers  strength  from  the  voice  of  his  people,  and 
without  giving  the  last  Curiatius  time  to  approach,  he  puts  an 
end   to   the   second.     There  remained   only  two,  but  having  neither 
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the  same  confidence  nor  the  same  strength.  The  one  unwounded, 
proud  of  a  double  victory,  and  advancing  with  confidence  to  a 
third  combat;  the  other  exhausted  by  the  blood  he  had  lost 
and  by  the  distance  he  had  run,  hardly  able  to  di'ag  himself 
along  and  conquered  beforehand  by  the  death  of  his  brothers. 
There  was  hardly  a  struggle.  The  Eoman,  transported  Avith  joy, 
cries  out :  ^*  I  have  just  sacrificed  two  to  the  Manes  to  my 
brothers ;  I  sacrifice  this  one  that  Eome  may  have  rule  over 
the  Albans."  Curiatius  could  scarcely  support  his  arms ;  Horatius 
plunged  his  sword  into  his  throat,  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
and  despoiled  him  of  his  arms.  The  Eomans  suiTOund  the  victor 
and  cover  him  with  praises,  all  the  more  delighted  because  they  had 
at  first  trembled.  Each  of  the  two  peoples  then  turned  to  bury- 
ing its  dead,  but  with  very  different  feelings.  The  one  had 
won  empire,  the  other  had  passed  under  foreign  rule.  The  tombs 
of  these  warriors^  are  still  seen  at  the  spot  where  they  each 
fell ;  the  two  Eomans  together  and  nearer  Alba ;  the  tlu-ee 
Albans  on  the  side  next  Eome,  at  some  distance  from  one 
another,    according   as   they   had   fought. 

Then  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Mettius  asked  TuUus  what  is 
his  will.  ''  That  thou  hold  the  Alban  youth  under  arms,"  answered 
the  King,  *'  and  I  will  employ  them  against  the  Yeientines  if  I 
make  war  on  them."  The  two  armies  returned  home,  and  Horatius, 
loaded  with  his  triple  trophy,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  legions, 
when  near  the  Porta  Capena  he  met  his  sister,  who  was  betrothed 
to  one  of  the  Curiatii.  She  recognised  on  her  brother's  shoulders 
her  lover's  tunic,  which  she  herself  had  woven,  and  her  sobs  burst 
forth ;  she  asks  for  her  husband,  she  utters  his  name  in  a  voice 
choked  with  tears.  Angry  at  seeing  a  sister's  tears  insult  his 
triumph  and  the  joy  of  Eome,  Horatius  draws  his  sword  and  stabs 
the  girl,  overwhelming  her  with  imprecations.  "  Go  with  thy  mad 
love,"  says  he,  ^'go  and  rejoin  thy  betrothed,  thou  who  forgo ttest 
thy  dead  brothers,  and  him  who  remains,  and  thy  country.  So 
perish  eveiy  Eoman  woman  who  shall  dare  to  weep  the  death  of 
an  enemy."     This  murder  caused  a  profound  sensation  in  the  Senate 


*  If  this  combat  ever  did  take  place,  the  Horatli  must  have  fallen  at  that  spot,  and  the 
tumuli  seen  there,  which  recall  the  sepulchral  buildings  of  Etruria,  perhaps  covered  their  bones. 
The  Komans  at  least  thought  so. 
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and  among  the  people,   though  the  brilliant  exploit  of  the  murderer 
took   from   the    hoiTor   of   his  crime.      He   is   led   before   the    kintr 
that    justice  may    be  done.       TuUus,  fearing  to  become  responsibh* 
for   a   sentence,    the   severity   of   which   would   raise   in   revolt    the 
multitude,  calls  the  people  together  and  says  :  *'  I  name  duumvirs," 
according  to    the    law,    to    judge   the    crime    of    Horatius."      The 
law  was  fearfully   severe.     ''Let   the   duumvirs  (it  ran)  judge    tlie 
crime ;    if  the  judgment   is   appealed  from,   let    the  appeal   be   pro- 
nounced upon ;    if  the  sentence   is   confirmed,    let   the   head   of   tlie 
condemned   be   covered,   let  him   be  hanged  on   thc^    fatal   tree   and 
beaten  Avith  rods  within  or  without  the  circuit  of  the  walls."     The 
duumvirs   immediately   take   their   seats ;    "  P.    Horatius,"    says  on<' 
of   them,     "  I    declare    that    thou   hast    merited   death.       Go,    lictor, 
bind   his   hands."     The   lictor  approaches :    already  he  was   i)assing 
the    cord   roimd    him,    when   by  the   advice    of   Tullus,    a    merciful 
interpreter   of   the   law,    Horatius   cries,  ''I   appeal,"   and   the   case 
was   refeiTcd   to   the   people.      Then    the    t^der  Horatius  was  heard 
crying  that  the  death  of  his  daughter  was  just;  otherwise  he  liim- 
self,   in  virtue  of  his  paternal   autliority,  would  have  been  the  first 
to   punish   his   son.      And  he    besought    the   Komans,    who    on    i\w 
preceding   day   had   seen   him   father   of   so   fine  a  family,     not    to 
deprive  liim  of   all   his    children.       Then,    embracing    his    son,    and 
showing     the    people    the    spoils    of     C'uriatii,     hung    up    in    th(» 
place    called   to   this   day  the  Pillar  of  Horatius :    "  Romans,"   said 
he,    "  the  man  whom    you  saw  with  adminition  so  lately   marching 
in    the   midst    of   you,    triumphant,    and    bearing   illustrious   spoils, 
will  you  see  him  tied  to  the  degrading  post,   beaten  with  rods  and 
put  to  death  ?      The   Albans   themselves  could   not   endure   such   a 
spectacle.       Go,  lictor,  bind  those  hands  which  have   just  given  us 
empire.     Go,  cover  with  a  veil  the  head  of  the  libemtor  of  Rome  ; 
hang  him  on  the   fatal   tree  ;    strike  him  within  the  town,   if    thou 
wilt,  but  in  presence  of  these  trophies  and  spoils,  without  the  town, 
but  in  tlie    midst   of    the  tombs  of   the    Curiatii.     Into   what  place 
can   you  lead  him  where  the  monuments  of  his  glory  do  not  pro- 
test against  the  horror  of  his  punishment?"     The  citizens,  conquered 
by  the  tears   of   the   father   and   the    intrepidity    of   the    son,    pro- 
nounced the  absolution  of  the  guilty,   and  this  grace  was   accorded 

*  Duumviri  perduellionis  (Livy  i.  26  ;  Cf .  Lange,  Mmische  Alterthumer  i.  328  seq.) 


him,  rather  for  their  admiration  of  his  courage  than  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause.  In  order,  however,  that  so  glaring  a  crime 
should  not  remain  without  expiation,  they  obliged  the  father  to 
redeem  his  son  by  paying  a  fine.  After  some  expiatory  sacrifices, 
whereof  the  family  of  the  Iloratii  since  preserved  the  tradition, 
the  old  man  placed  a  post  across  the  middle  of  the  street,  a  kind 
of  yoke,  under  which  he  made  his  son  pass  with  veiled  head.  This 
post,  preserved  and  kept  in  perpetuity  by  the  care  of  the  republic 
exists  to  this  day.     It  is  called  the  Sister's  Post."  ^ 

Did  this  combat,  twice  consecrated,  once  by  the  great  historian 
of  Rome,  again  by  the  masculine  genius  of  Corneille,  ever  take 
place  ?  We  may  doubt  it ;  but  at  Rome  everyone  believed  it,  and 
for  centuries  there  existed  proofs  of  it  which  appeared  irrefutable  : 
the  Sister's  Post,  the  Cluilian  ditch,^  the  tombs  of  the  Iloratii,  the 
ex})iatory  sacrifices  renewed  every  year  by  their  house  to  appease 
the  manes  of  a  beloved  victim.  All  this  compels  us  to  admit  that 
there  is  at  least  hidden  under  the  ornament  of  Epic  narration, 
embellishc^d  by  popular  poetry  and  by  the  pride  of  the  gem 
Iloi'dtia,  some  actual  fact.  Legend  is  often  wrong  as  regards  the 
exploits  which  it  relates;  it  is  nearly  ahvays  right  about  the 
maimers  and  institutions  which  it  reveals;  and  it  is  in  order  to 
show  this  portion  of  truth  that  we  have  given  this  long  narration. 
Alba  had  submitted;  but  in  a  battle  against  the  Fidenates, 
whom  the  Yeientines  aided,  the  dictator  of  the  Albans,  Mettius 
Puffetius,  stood  aloof  with  his  troops  awaiting  the  issue  of  the 
combat.  Tullus  invoked  Pallor  and  Terror,  promising  them  a 
temple  if  they  spread  fear  among  the  enemy's  ranks;  then,  being 
victorious,  he  said  to  the  traitor,  ^^Thy  heart  is  divided  between 
me   and  my  enemies;    so   shall   it   be   with   thv   bodv,"    and    thev 

4/1/7  . 

bound  him  to  two  chariots  which  were  driven  in  opposite  directions. 
Then  Alba  was  destroyed,  its  population  transferred  to  Rome  on 
Mount  Cielius,  its  patricians  admitted  to  the  Senate,  and  its  rich 
men  among  the   knights.'     Rome   inherited   the   ancient   legends   of 

»  Livy,  (i.  24—26.)  ' 

'^  The  fossa  Cluilia  was  supposed  to  be  the  trench  of  the  camp  in  which  Chiilius,  king  of 
Alba,  had  entrenched  himself  in  the  war  against  Tullus.  He  must  have  died  there,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  the  dictator,  Mettius  Fuffetius. 

^  Livy,  i.  '?A).  Equitum  decern  tunnas  ex  Aibanin  leyif.  Each  funna  consisted  of  thirty 
men.     Cf.  Fest.  s.y. 
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Terror.  '  Pallor. 

whose   town   he    besieged. 


Alba,   the  family  of  Julii,  whence  Csesar  sprang,  and  its  rights  as 
metropolis  of  several  Latin  towns.     Six  centnrios  later,  the  Ilostilii, 

who    claimed    descent    from    the    third 
King  of  Eome,  had  represented  on  their 
coins   the    two    dread    divinities,    whom 
their  ancestor,    said   they,   had   invoked. 
Tullus     again     fought     successfully 
against   the  Sabines  and  the  Yeientines, 
But   he    neglected    the   service   of   the 
gods,    and    their     anger    brought    on    Rome    a    ccmtagious    disease 
which   attacked   the   king   himself.      Like   Eomulus,    he   came   to   a 
mysterious   and   tragic   end.      He  thought  he  had  found  in  Xuma's 
books   a  means  of  expiation,  and  the    secret    of   forcing   revelations 
from  Jupiter  Elicius.^     A   mistake  made  in  these  dread  adjurations 
drew   down  lightning  upon  him,  and  the  flame   devoured    liis  body 
and   his   palace  (040  b.c.)^.    "He,"    says   Livy,  "who   had   hitluTto 
considered    it    unworthy   of   a   king   to    ()ccui)y    himself  with    sacred 
things,    became   the   prey  of   every   superstition   and    tilled  the  city 
with   religious   practices."      An    old    story,    ever    new!      A    more 
prosaic  account  says  he  was  slain  by  Ancus.* 


IV.— Angus  Marcifs  (G40— 616.) 

The  reign  of  Ancus,  who  was  said  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Xuma,  has  not  the  poetic  brilliancy  of  that  of  Tullus.  After  the* 
example  of  his  ancestor  he  encouraged  agriculture,  re-established 
neglected  religion,  caused  the  laws  regulating  ceremonial  to  be 
inscribed  on  tables^  and  exposed  in  the  Forum  ;  but  he  could  not, 
like  Xuma,  keep  the  temple  of  Janus  shut,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  aside  the  service  of  the  gods  in  order  to  take  up  arms. 
The  Latins  had  just  broken  the  alliance  concluded  with  Tullus. 
Four   of  their  towns   were   taken;    their    inhabitants    settled   upon 

'  Silver  coin  of  L.  Hostiliiis  Saserna. 

-^  The  priests  of  Jupiter  Elicius  claimed  the  power  of  making  the  thunder  fall,  and  thev 
were  thought  to  be  able  to  do  so.  (Pliny  Nat.  Hut.  ii.  4.  and  xxviii.  4).  They  kept  thi; 
secret  so  well  that  the  world  had  to  wait  for  Franklin  to  discover  it  airain 

^  Livy,  i.  31.  ^      ' 

*  Dionys.  iii.  35. 

'  Livy,  i.  32.  Dionys.  in.  36. 


the  Aveiitine,^  and  the  territory  of  Eome  extended  as  far  as  the 
sea.  Ancus  foimd  brine-])its,  Avhich  are  still  there,  and  forests, 
which  are  gone;  he  appropriated  th(^  revenue  of  them  for  the 
royal  treasury/  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
there  was  a  favourable  site  for  a  port ;  he 
there  founded  Ostia  (the  mouths),  which  is 
now  a  league  from  the  sea.  He  built  the 
first  bridge  over  h(^  Tiber  {poiu  Suhlicins)^^ 
making  it  of  wood,  that  it  might  be  easily 
broken  down  if  the  enemy  wished  to  make 
use  of  it,  and  he  defended  the  approach 
by  a  fortress  over  the  Janiculum.  To  pro- 
tect the  dwellings  of  the  new  colonists  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  he  traced  the  ditch  Traditional  portrait  of  Ancus 
of    the  Quirites,  and  in  order  to  deter  from 

crimes,  which  had  become  numerous  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, he  dug  in  the  tufo  of  the  Capitoline  the  famous  Mamertine 
prison,  wliich  may  still  be  seen,  and  w^hich  was  led  up  to  by 
the  steps  of  the  Gemonice  or  '•  Stair  of  Sighs.'  His  reign  of 
twenty -four  years,  according  to  Livy,  of  twenty-three  by  Cicero's 
account,  finished  tranquilly  like  that  of  Xuma,  and  the  Eomans 
always  honoured  the  memory  of  the  prince,  wise  and  just  in  peace, 
brave  and  victorious  in  war.'* 


Y.— Tarquin  THE  Elder  (616—578). 

IK  the  reign  of  Ancus,  a  stranger  had  come  to  settle  at  Eome.^ 
He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  th(^  Corinthian  Demaratus,  a 
rich  merchant  of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiads,  who,  fleeing  from 
the  tyranny  of  Cypselus,  had  retreated  to  Tarquinii.  In  Etruria, 
all   hope   of  power  was  forbidden   to   the  stranger.     But  Tanaquil^ 

*  Cicero,  de  Rep.  ii.  18 ;  Livy.  i.  33. 
'  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  ill.,  5. 

^  From  »ublica,  a  pile.     Festus.  s.v.  Sublicium. 

*  He  is   said  to   have   cairied  on  seven   wars,  against   the   Latins,   Fidenates,   Sabines, 
Veientines  and  VoWiaus. 

*  Schwepler  (Riim.   Gesch.,  i.  (377)  makes  the  Tarquins  an  ancient  Roman  yem. 

'  Others  say  his  wife  was   Oaia  f'aecilia,  the   good  spinner   and  beneficent  enchantress 
to  whom  the  young  brides  paid  honour    (Phuy.,  Hut.  Sat.,  viii.  74.). 
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had   road  in  the  future  the  fortunes  of  her  husband.     He  came  to 
Eome  Avith  his  wealth  and  numerous  attendants.     On   the   road  the 
forecasts  of  his  future  greatness   were  renewed.     The  Eomans   were 
not  particuhir  in  the  matter  of  omens;  they  admitted  all  that  were 
told    to   them,    and    Livy   gravely  repeats    the    nursery  tales  which 
tradition   transmitted   to   him.       We   must   repeat   them   after   him, 
because  they   show  us   the   mental   condition   of   the   nation,    which 
had  no  imagination  except  for  this  kind  of  things,  and  because  they 
teach    us    how    the    Aruspices     analysed    a    sign.       '<As   Tarquiu 
approached    the    Janiculum,    an    eagle    slowly    descends    from    the 
high    heavens    and    carries    off    his    cap;    then    hovers    about    the 
car   with   loud   screeching,    swoops  do\m  afresh  and   replaces   it  on 
the   traveller's   head.     At   this    sight,    Tanaquil,    versed    in   th(*   art 
of  augury,    embraces  her  husband  with   delight.     She   tells  him  to 
consider   well    the    kind    of    bird,    the   part   of    heaven   whence   it 
came,    and  the  god  who  sends  it.     Another  manifest  sign  was  that 
the   prodigy   was   accomplished   on   the   highest   part   of   the   body; 
the   oiTiament   which   covered   his   head  was   only  raised   an  instant 
to   be   replaced   on   it   immediately.     The   gods,   then,    promise   him 
the    highest    fortune.''      Tarquin    accepted    the    omen,    but   at   the 
same  time  helped  himself.     At  Eome  he  gained  by  his  wisdom  the 
confidence  of  Ancus,  who  left  to  him  the  guardianship   of  his  sons ; 
and  by  his  worth  and  his  kindness  towards  them,  he  won  the  affec- 
tion  of   the   people,    who   proclaimed   him   king  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  sons  of  the  old  prince. 

The  new  king  embellished  Eome,  enlarged  its  territory  and 
undertook  the  encircling  of  the  to\^Ti  with  a  wall  which  was  finished 
by  Servius.  The  Forum,  di-ained  and  siuTounded  by  porticos,  Avas 
used  for  the  gatherings  and  pleasures  of  the  people.  The  Capitol 
was  begun,  and  the  Circus  levelled  for  the  shows  and  Qrvat 
Games  brought  from  Etniria.  But  the  most  considerable  of  these 
works  were  the  subterranean  sewers  which  to  the  present  day  sup- 
port a  great  part  of  Eome,  notAvdthstanding  earthquakes,  and  in 
spite  of  the  weight  of  edifices  a  hundred  times  rebuilt  over  their 
vaulting.^    For  such  works,  which  have  not  the  majestic  uselessness 


^  In  consequence  of  tlie  raising  of  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  perhaps  also  of  the  height  of  waters  at 
the  time  when  the  drawing  was  taken,  only  the  top  of  the  sewer  is  seen  in  our  engraving  on  page 
31.    Tliis  construction  astonished  the  contemporaries  of  Augustus  by  its  size  and  the  amount 
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of  Egyptian  constructions,  it  was,  doubtless,  necessary  to  submit  the 
people  to  painful  drudgery,  and  the  treasury  to  enormous  expense : 
but  Tarqum  provided  for  it  out  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the 
Sabmes  and  Latins  in  successful  wars,  which  gained  for  him  the 
lands  comprised  between  the  Tiber,  the  Anio  and  the  Sabine 
mountains :  it  was  the  territory  of  Collatia.  Livy,  in  relating 
this  conquest,  has  preserved  for  us  the  form  made  use  of  in  all 
the  capitulations  imposed  by  the  Eomans :  Tarquin,  addressing  the 
deputies,  asked  them:  ^^Are  you  the  deputies  sent  by  the  Colla- 
tian  people,  to  put  yourselves  and  the  people  of  Collatia  in  my 
power?''— ^^  Yes.''— ^^  Are  the  people  of  Collatia  free  to  dispose  of 
it  ?  »_<<  Yes."— ^^  Do  you  submit  to  me  and  to  the  Roman  people 
yourselves,  the  people  of  Collatia,  the  town,  the  country,  the 
waters,  the  frontiers,  the  temples,  the  moveable  property  and  in 
short,  everything  divine  and  human  ?"—^' Yes."— ^^  Well,  I  accept 
in  my  o\m  name  and  in  that  of  the  Eoman  people." 

Livy  does  not  speak  at  all  of  wars  undertaken  by  Tarquin 
against  the  Etruscans,  but  his  contemporary,  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
caraassus  seems  to  know  all  about  these  struggles,  for  in  his 
Roman  Archwolofjy,  this  rhetorician,  who  was  anxious  to  be  a 
historian,  lends  a  willing  ear  to  all  the  fables  which  tradition 
relates;  now  tradition  desired  that  the  Etruscan  king,  in  order 
to  justify  his  Eoman  royalty,  should  defeat  his  former  countrymen. 
According  to  Dionysius,  the  conquered  Etruscans  sent  to  Tarquin 
as  a  sign  of  submission,  the  twelve  fasces,  the  crown,  the 
sceptre  surmounted  by  the  royal  eagle,  the  curule  chair  and  the 
purple  robe.  Such  a  victory  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  this 
gift,  if  it  was  ever  made,  does  not  indicate  the  submission  of 
those  who  made  it.  We  shall  see  that  Eome  bestowed  nothing 
else  on  the  allied  kings,  whose  succour  and  magnificent  presents 
she   thus   repays   at   little   cost. 

Tarquin  first  celebrated  a  triumph  with  a  pomp  hitherto  un- 
kno^\Ti,  his  robe  covered  with  flowers  of  gold,  and  his  chariot  dra^vn 
by    four    white    horses.       From    his    reign    dates    the    introduction 

that  it  had  cost.  "  Three  things,"  says  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  "  reveal  tlie  magnificence  of 
liome,  the  aqueducts,  the  roads  and  the  drains."  .  Ahnost  immediately  above  the  mouth  of  the 
e/oocfl,  IS  seen  the  little  rotunda,  called  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  is  disfigured  by  the  abomin- 
able roof  with  which  it  has  been  covered  in  order  to  protect  its  nineteen  fluted  Corinthian  pillars, 
m  Carrara  marble,  which  is  prol)ably  a  construction  of  the  period  of  the  Antonines. 
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into  Eome  of  Etniscan  coshime,  the  royal  roho,  the  martial 
cloak,  the  praetexta,  the  tunica  palmata,  the  twelve  lictors,  the 
curule  chair,  and  ivory  seat,  the  material  of  which  the  Etruscans 
sought  in  Afri(.'a  and  Asia.  He  desired  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion;  but,  in  spite  of  his  i)opularity,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
modifying  the  order  of  the  tribes.  The  patricians  opposed  it  by 
making  religion  speak  through  the  mouth  of  the  augur  Attus 
IN'avius.  Tlie  latter  had  supported  his  op- 
position by  a  miracle.  '^  Augur,"  said  the 
king,  \^ho  wished  to  expose  his  vain 
science  :  ''  is  the  thing  possible  of  which 
I     am     thinkino:  ? " ''  Yes,"     replied 


Miracle  of  Navius.  * 


Navius,  after  having  observed  the  heaven. 

"Cut    this    pebble    then    with    a    razor." 

The    augui-    took    it    and    cut    the   stone. 

To   recall   this    circuuistance    for    ever    to 

the    people,    they    erected    the    statue    of 

IN'avius,  near   an   altar  whereon  th(^  stone  and  razor  were  deposited, 

with  his    head    covered    as   at   the   time    when   the    augur    awaited 

the    revelations    of    the    iioih.      Henceforth    no    Roman    dared    to 

doubt   augural   science. 

Had  Tarquin  wished  to  play  a  trick  upon  the  priest  who 
opposed  his  designs,  or  had  the  augur  been  made  the  accomplice 
of  the  king?  There  is  less  imposture  and  more  folly  in  the 
world  than  men  think.  The  popular  credulity  had  accepted  a 
legend  which  had  been  gradually  formed  from  the  severed  stone  ; 
the  college  of  augurs  naturally  considered  it  as  authentic  and 
consecrated   it   by   a   monument. 

Tarquin  had  reigned  thirty  or  forty  years  with  great  renown 
in  peace  and  war,  when  one  day  two  shepherds,  suborned  by  the 
sons  of  Ancus,  began  a  quan-el  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
royal  house.  Being  called  before  the  king,  one  of  them  took 
advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  prince  was  listening  to  the 
other  to  cleave  his  head  with  the  blow  of  an  axe.  Tanaquil 
immediately  closed  the  doors  of  the  palace  and  declared  to  the 
people    that   the   king,    only    wounded,    appointed   his   son   Servius 

^  The  augur  Xavius  on  his  knees  is  cutting  a  stone  ;  Tarquin  is  standing  before  bim;  behind 
the  king  anotlier  stone.     Bronze  of  Antoniue. 


to  reign  in  his  stead.  For  several  days  she  concealed  his  death, 
and  when  it  was  known,  Servius  became  king  without  beiu<' 
accepted  by  the  assembly  of  the  curite,  but  with  the  consent  of 
the   senate  (^)7H    u.c). 

YI.— Servius  Tullius  (578-534). 

His  origin  was  surrounded  witli  mystery.  Some  said  he  was 
the  son  of  a  f(^male  slave  •  or  of  the  prince  of  Corniculum,  who 
was   killed   in   a   war   against   the   Romans ;   others   related   how    a 


Agger  or  Rampart  of  Servius. 

genius   had   appeared    in    the    flame    of    the   hearth   to   Ocrisia,    a 
sers-ant  of  Queen   Tanaquil,    and   that  at   the   same   instant  she  had 

^  Independently  of  tlie  Saturnalia,  slaves  were  granted  a  day  of  liberty  on  the  Ides  of  the 
month  of  August,  in  memory  of  the  servile  birth  of  Sv^rvius  Tullius  (Plut.,  Qua>$t.,  Rom.,  100; 
Festus,  8.  V.  Servorum^.  This  festival  proves  that  we  ought  carefully  to  examine  the  customs 
which,  though  themselves  often  sprung  from  a  legend,  would  appear  to  give  to  the  latter  the 
character  of  a  historic  fact.     Tliis  observation  applies  to  many  Roman  usages. 
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conceived.  After  his  birth  the  gods  continued  their  favours  to 
him,  and  he  grew  up  in  the  king's  palace  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
digies and  manifest  signs  of  his  future  greatness.  We  shall  see 
later  on  what  history  and  archeeology  make  of  these  traditions 
which    concealed   a    totally    different   fate. 

Having  become    king,     Servius    made    great    changes    in   the 
city,    and   in   its   laws.     He   gave   Eome    the    dimensions    which    it 
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Fragment  of  tlie  A^'all  of  Servius  Tullius. 

had  under  the  republic,  by  uniting  the  Yiminal,  the  Esquiline, 
and  the  Quirinal  to  the  city,  by  a  wall  and  a  mighty  bank  of 
earth  {(igger\  with  a  ditch  in  front,  100  Koman  feet  wide,  and  30 
deep.^ 

*  This  is  a  little  less  than  100  feet  one  way  and  30  the  other.  The  Roman  foot  is  equivalent 
to  11.6  inches. — Tliis  wall  was  not  continuous.  It  did  not  exist  by  the  side  of  the  Tiber,  which 
appeared  a  sufficient  defence  in  itself,  since  the  fortress  of  the  Janiculum  defended  it«  approaches, 
and  certain  sides  of  the  Capitol  were  steep  enough  to  appear  inaccessible.  "  There  exist 
between  the  Esquiline  and  Colline  gates  considerable  remains  of  the  great  agger  of  Ser\iu8 
which  Tarquin  tlie  Proud  enlarged.  In  the  section  represented  in  the  engraving  there  is  sliown 
a  wall  now  visible  of  a  height  of  26  feet.  Built  in  regular  courses,  this  wall  lias  a  foundation 
of  blocks  averaging  10  feet  in  length.     In  order  the  better  to  resist  the  pressure  of   the  eartlj 
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Eome  was  then   the    size    of    Athens,   two    leagues   and  a  half    in 
circumference.     He  divided  it  into  foui*  quarters  or  city  tribes,   the 


tfJ-IO 


Juno  Lucina.  ^ 


Section  of  the  agger  or  rampart  of  Servius  Tullius. 

Talatine,  the  Suburan,  the  Colline  and  the  Esquiline,  each  quarter 
having  its  tribune,  who  drew  up  the  lists  for  conscriptions  and 
military  service.  At  the  birth  of  each  boy  a  piece  of  silver  had 
to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  Juno  Lucina^ 
the  protectress  of  women  in  travail.  The  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  twenty-six  cantons,  also 
called  tribes,  and  all  the  people,  patricians 
and  plebeians,  according  to  the  census — ^that 
is  to  say,  according  to  their  fortime — into  five 
classes,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-three  cen- 
turies, the  last  of  which  was  formed  by  the 
Proletariate.  The  last-named  were  excluded  from  military  service  ; 
Servius  was  unwilling  to  entrust  arms  to  citizens  who,  possessing 
nothing,  could  not  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  nor  give 
the  State  a   guarantee   of   their   fidelity.^ 

Moreover,  Servius  concluded  with  the  thirty  Latin  towns  a 
treaty,  the  text  of  which  Dionysius  claims  to  have  seen  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.^  In  order  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds  of  this  alliance,  a  temple,  in  which  was  seen 
the  first  statue  erected  at  Eome,  had  been  built  at  the  common 
expense. 

Some   Sabine  tribes  also  came  to  sacrifice.     These  leagues,  which 
had   their    centre    in    the    sanctuary    of    a    divinity,   were   common 

which  forms  the  rampart,  the  wall  is  flanked  at  intervals  of  17  feet  by  buttresses  7  feet  square. 

The  ditch  runs  along  this  wall In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  agger  was  converted 

by  Maecenas  into  a  walk."    Dict.des  Ant.  p.  140  sq. 

*  IVNONI  LVCIN^  8.C.  Juno  seated,  holds  in  one  hand  the  flower  which  precedes  the 
fruit,  and  with  the  other  a  child  in  swaddling  clothes.  The  reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of  Lucille, 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Lucius  Verus. 

'  See  below,  Chap.  iv. 

'  iv.,  26.  But  if  Dionysius  saw  this  treaty,  he  could  not  understand  it ;  for  Polybius 
found  it  very  difficult  to  read  a  document  which  was  not  so  old  by  two  centuries. 
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among     the     Italiote    nations,     and    recall    the     Aniphietyonies    of 
Greece. 

We  must  keep  them  in  mind,  for  we  shall  find  these  religious 
confederations  under  the  empire  ;  and  we  shall  have  to  reproach 
the  emperors  with  not  having  known  how  to  utilise,  in  the 
interest  of  provincial  liberties,  an  institution  which  might  have 
saved  the  provinces  and  themselves. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  legend.  Livy  relates  how  the  ruse 
of  one  of  the  Eoman  priests,  attached  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  gave 
Eome  its  hegemony  over  Latium.  "A  heifer  of  extraordinary 
beauty  was  bom  at  the  house  of  a  Sabine  mountaineer.  The 
divines  announced  that  he  who  should  sacrifice  it  to  the  Diana  of 
the  Aventine  would  secure  the  empire  to  his  country.  The  Sabine  led 
his  heifer  to  the  temple  and  Avas  going  to  perform  the  sacrifice, 
when  the  priest,  versed  in  prophecy,  stopped  him  :  '  What  art  thou 
about  to  do  ?  Offer  a  sacrifice  to  Diana  without  having  purified  thy- 
seK  !  It  is  sacrilege  !  The  Tiber  flows  at  the  foot  of  this  hill ;  run 
and  make  ceremonial  ablutions  there.'  The  peasant  went  down  to  the 
river.  Wtieii  he  returned,  the  priest  had  siicrificed  the  victim." 
And  Livy  adds  :  "  This  pious  knavery  was  veiy  agreeable  to  the 
king,  and  to  the  people."  Moreover,  the  inmiense  bonis  of  the 
pre-destined  heifer  were  preserved  for  ages  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple.  Popular  imagination  loves  to  make  the  gi-eatest 
results  proceed  from  the  smallest  trifles,  and  some  historians  do 
likewise.  If  the  Latins  had  already  accepted  the  supremacy  of 
Eome,    it   was   because   her   arms   had   established   it. 

Tradition  also  spoke  of  a  war  of  Servius  against  Veii,  Tarquinii 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Ciere.  The  latter  had  united  their  arms 
with  those  of  the  Etruscans,  notwithstanding  their  Pelasgian  origin, 
which  connected  thom  with  Eome  (whose  allies  they  became  later 
on)  and  with  Greece,  which  gave  them  so  many  of  the  vases  now 
found  in  their  tombs.*  This  war  must  have  resulted  for  the 
Eomans  in  an  increase  jof  temtor}- ;  but  the  distribution  of  these 
lands  which  Servius  made  to  the  poor  augmented  still  more  the 
hatred  of  the   patricians,  whose    power    he  had,  by  his    law\s,  con- 


'  Two  small  black  vases,  found  in  these   tonihs,  and  very   insipiifirant    in    form,  l;avo 
acquired   a    great    importance,   Ijecause   it  fs  believed  that   tiie  inscriptions  ou  them   were 


Pelasgian. 
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siderably  limited.     Thus   they    favoured    the  conspiracy   which  Avas 
formed  against  the  popular  king. 

The   two   daughters   of   Servius   had   married   the   two   sons   of 
Tarquin  the  Elder,  Lucius    and  Aruns.      But  the  ambitious  TuUia 


Vase  of  OflBre  (see  p.  38). 

had  been  united  to  Ai'uns,  the  more  gentle  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  her  sister  to  Lucius,  who  merited,  by  his  pride  and  cruelty, 
the  surname  of  Superbus.  Tullia  and  Lucius  were  not  slow  in 
understanding   each   other   and   in   conferring   about    their    criminal 


'Corinthian  vase  found  at  Cjere  in  ISod.  It  represents:  on  the  lower  band  horsemen 
galloping,  and  on  the  upper  band  "  Hercules  (HEPAKAE2)  taking  part  in  the  banquet  which  the 
king  of  O^chalia  offers  him.  The  young  lole  (EIOAA)  is  standing  between  the  table  of  the  god 
and  that  of  her  brother  Iphitus  (EI*IT02).  The  two  other  couches  bear  Eurytius  (EVP1TI02, 
and  his  three  sons,  Pidjeon  (AlAAIEON),  Clytius  (KATTI02).  and  Toxus  (TOZOS).  All  these 
names  are  in  ancient  Corinthian  characters  and  traced  alternately  from  right  to  left  and  from 
left  to  right,  so  as  to  form,  if  they  were  arranged  in  a  column,  a  hoio>t rophedon  text  (like  the 
turn  of  an  ox  ploughing)."  (De  Longp«5rier,  Musee  Nap.  iii.  pi.  Ixxi.)  [For  the  benefit 
of  readers  not  versed  in  palaeography,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  old  Corinthian  E  and  II  were 
written  like  the  B  of  other  inscriptions;  the  I  has  a  zigzag  form;  the  2  is  turned  over  as  in 
almost  all  older  Greek  writing. — Kd.'] 
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hopes.  TuUia  got  rid  of  her  husband  and  of  her  sister  by  poison  in 
order   to  maiTy   Lucius.     Overwhehned   with   grief,   Servius   wished 
to  abdicate  and  establish  consular  government.      This  was  the  pre- 
text  which   Lucius    made    to    the   patricians    for   overthrowing   the 
king.     One   day,  when   the   people  were   in   the   fields   for  harvest, 
he  appeared  in  the  senate  clothed  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  thi-ew 
the    old  prince  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  stone  steps  which  led 
to   the   senate   house,  and   caused   him   to   be   put   to   death  by  his 
confederates;    TuUia,  hastening  to  hail  her  husband  as  king,  drove 
her  chariot   over  the   bleeding    body   of    her    father.       The    street 
retained  the  name  of  via   Scelerata,'  but  the  people  did    not    forget 
the  man  who  had  intended  to  establish  plebeian  liberties,  and  on  the 
nones  they  celebrated  the  bii^th  of  the  good  king  Servius  (534). 


VII.— Tarquinius    Superbus  (534-510). 

The  king  was  succeeded  by  the  tyrant.    SuiTounded  by  a  guard 
of  mercenaries  and  seconded  by  a  party  of  the  senators  whom   he 
had  gained  over,  Tarquin  governed  without  the  aid  of  laws :  depriving 
some  of   their    goods,  banishing  others,    and  punishing  with   death 
all  those  of  whom  he  was  afraid.     In  order  to  strengthen  his  power, 
he  allied  himself  with  strangers  and  gave  his  daughter  to  Octavius 
Mamilius,    dictator    of    Tusculum.      Eome    had    its    voice    in    the 
Latin  feriw   in   which   the   heads   of  forty-seven    toTVUs,    assembled 
in   the   temple    of   Jupiter   Latiaris,*  on    the   summit   of    the   Alban 
mount,    which    so    majestically    commands    all    Latium,    offered    a 
common  sacrifice  and  celebrated  their  alliance  by  festivals.     Tarquin 
changed   this   relationship  of   equality   into   an   actual  dominion,  by 
what    means    we     do    not    know,    but    certainly  by    now-forgotten 
struggles.     Legend    substituted    the  tragic    adventure   of  Ilerdonius 
of  Aricia  for  these  tales  of  battle.      ^^  Tarquin,"  says  Livy,   ^^  pro- 
posed one  day  to  the  chiefs  of  Latium  to  assemble  at  the  wood  of 
the    goddess    Ferentina,    in    order    to    deliberate    on    their   common 
interests.     They  amved  at  sunrise,  but  Tarquin  kept  them  waiting. 

,w„  '  ^'7'  \r  "**' "T'- '"'  *^*'' ""'^  ^""^  ^^'"'-  "'  ^)  ^"l'  of  «  ^mk't  between  tl.e 
two  parties;  //im?crMor,Aencc<5(ie*,  etc.  ^i«t^eii  uie 

^  The  ruiii8  of  the  temple,  which  still  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  destroved  hv 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  [the  Duke  of  Albany.]  ^  ^       ^ 
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'  What  insolence  !'  cried  Ilerdonius  of  Aricia  at  last.  '  Is  all  the 
Latin  nation  to  be  thus  mocked?'  And  he  was  persuading  each 
of  them  to  return  to  his  home.  At  this  moment  the  king  appeared. 
He  had  been  chosen,  said  he,  as  mediator  between  a  father  and  son  ; 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  delay,  for  which  he  apologised,  and  pro- 
posed to  postpone  the  deliberation  to  the  morrow.  ^  It  was  very 
easy,'  replied  Ilerdonius,  ^  to  put  an  end  to  this  difference.  Two 
words  were  sufficient :  that  the  son  should  obey  or  be  punished.' 
Tarquin,  hurt  by  these  outspoken  words,  caused  arms  to  be  concealed 
during  the  night  in  the  house  of  Ilerdonius,  and,  on  the  morrow, 
accused  him  of  wishing  to  usurp  the  empire  over  all  Latium  by  the 
massacre  of  the  chiefs.  The  assembly  condemned  the  alleged  traitor 
to  be  drowned  in  the  water  of  Ferentina,  under  a  hurdle  loaded 
with  stones;  and  Tarquin,  being  rid  of  this  citizen  Avho  had  so 
little  respect  for  kings,  had  the  treaty  renewed,  but  introduced  into 
it  a  clause  that  the  Latins,  instead  of  fighting  under  their  national 
chiefs,  should  be,  in  all  expeditions,  united  with  the  legions  and 
officered  by  Roman  centurions.^  This  narrative  is  only  the  feeble 
echo  of  a  violent  rivalry  between  Eome  and  the  town  of  which 
Ilerdonius  was  chief,  Aricia,  a  powerful  city,  against  which  the  empire 
of  Porsenna  was  presently  shattered. 

Having  become  the  actual  leader  of  the  Latin  confederation,  to 
which  there  also  belonged  the  Ilernici  and  the  Yolscian  towns  of 
Ecetra  and  Antium,  Tarquin  laid  siege  to  and  took  the  rich  city 
of  Suessa  Pometia,  which,  doubtless,  refused  to  enter  into  the 
league.  He  was  at  first  less  fortunate  against  Gabii.  A  check 
which  he  endured  in  an  assault  compelled  him  even  to  give 
up  a  regular  siege.  But  his  son  Sextus  presented  himself  to  the 
Gabians :  "  Tarquin,"  said  he,  "is  as  cruel  to  his  family  as  to  his 
people ;  he  Avishes  to  depopulate  his  house  as  he  has  done  the 
senate.  I,  Sextus,  have  only  escaped  by  flight  from  my  father's 
sword."  He  was  received,  his  counsels  were  followed,  and  successful 
ini'oads  into  the  ager  liomanus  incroased  the  confidence  which  was 
placed  in  him.     Soon  no  one  had  more  credit  in  the  city.    Then  he 


*  Livy,  i.  50 — 52.  The  spring  called  aqua  Ferentina,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  natural 
outlet  of  tlie  Alban  lake,  burst  forih  in  a  sacred  wood,  in  wliich,  until  the  year  340  B.C., 
tlie  Latins  held  their  assemblies.  Festus,  s.v.  Prator.  It  is  now  the  Mavrana  del  Pantano 
which  flows  in  a  deep  valley   near  Marino. 
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despatched  to  Eome  a  secret  emissary,  commissioned  to  ask  the  old 
king  what  8extus  ought  to  do  in  order  to  give  the  city  into  his 
hands.  Tarquin,  without  speaking  a  word,  passed  into  his  garden, 
and,  walking  up  and  down,  cut  down  with  a  stick  the  poppies 
which  were  highest ;  then  he  sent  back  the  messenger,  quite  sur- 
prised at  such  a  strange  answer. 

The  Eoman  logographers  took  this  story  from  Herodotus  [who 
tells  it  about  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth]  ;  but  the  submission  of 
Gabii  to  Tarquin  is  none  the  less  certain.  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  saw  the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  king  and  this  city :  it  was  preserved  on  a 
wooden  shield  in  tlu*  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius,  a 
place  singularly  choscni  for  a  monument  of  treason,  if 
the  narrative*  of  Livv  was  as  true  as  it  is  celebrated.* 
On  the  lands  taken  from  the  Yolscians  Tarquin  founded  two 
colonies :  the  one  enclosed  behind  the  walls  of  the  Pelasgian 
Signia,  the  other  on  the  promontory  of  Circe.  They  were  com- 
posed of  Roman  and  Latin  citizcuis,  who  had  to  furnish  their 
contingent  to  the  army  of  the  league.  This  was  the  first  example 
of  those  military  colonies,  which,  multiplied  by  the  senate  at  all 
points  of  Italy,  extended  there  the  laws  and  language  of  Latium. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  permanent  garrisons,  advanced  out- 
posts, which  woidd  stop  an  enemy  far  from  the  capital  and 
whence  valiant  soldiers  could  be  drawn  at  need. 

Like  his  father,  Tarquin  loved  pomp  and  magnificence.  lie 
hired  skilfid  Etruscan  workmen,  and,  with  the  spoil  obtained  from 
the  Yolscians,  he  finished  the  sewers  and  the  Capitol,  that  favourite 
residence  of  the  god  who  holds  the  thunder,  and  whence  ^^he  so 
often  shook  his  black  shield  and  summoned  the  storm  clouds  to 
him."^  Li  digging  up  the  soil  for  laying  the  foundations  of  this 
new  sanctuary  of  Ronu^,  they  had  found  a  human  head  which  seemed 
freshly  cut  off.  ''  It  is  a  sign,"  said  the  augurs,  ''  that  this  temple 
will  be  the  head  of  the  world."     The  Sibylline  books  were  shut  up 


'  It  bears  the    words   FOEDVS    CVM   GABINIS,  or    treaty  with    the  Gabians,  and 
represents  two  persons  offering  a  pig  in  sacrifice  in  order  to  consecrate  the  convention. 

*  Ilor.,  £>.,   ii.,  i.,  25,  and  Fest.,  s.v.  Clypeus.  Gabii  had   obtained  the  isopohty  with 

Home ai'v  tovtokj  Tt)v  'Putfjuiiup  inoiroXiriiav  Uwaai  x"pi',t<TOai  (^Dionys.  of  Hal.,  A/tt.  rovi, 

iv.,  68.) 

^  Ver«>il.,  ^n.f  viii.,  ;3oi^. 
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in  a  stone  coffer  under  the  Capitol.  A  prophetess,  the  Sibyl  of 
Cunue,  had  come,  disguised  as  an  '>ld  woman,  to  offer  to  sell  the 
king  nine  books.  On  his  refusal,  she  burnt  three  of  them  and  re- 
turned to  ask  the  same  sum  for  the  six  others.  A  second  refusal 
made  her  bui-n  three  more.     Tarquin,  astonished,  bought  those  which 


H'(ATEHh(X 


Gate  of  Signia.^ 


remained,  and  entrusted  them  to  the  keeping  of  two  patricians.  In 
times  of  great  danger  these  books  were  opened  at  random,  as  it 
seems,  and  the  first  passage  which  was  presented  to  the  eyes  served 
as  an  answer.^  In  the  middle  ages,  too,  they  cast  lots  on  the 
Gospels. 


^  We  give   a  variety  of  these  views  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

^  Dionys.  iv,  62;  Cic,  JJtvin.,  ii,  54;  Tac,  Ann.,  vi,  12,  Justin  (i.  t))  attributes  this 
story  to  Tarquin  the  Elder,  Athens  appears  to  have  had  similar  books.  Of.  the  discourse  of 
Deinarchus  against  Domothenes:  tv  ale  tol  rng  iroXeiot;  aujrrjpia  kutcu.  Many  other  towns  had 
some :  xP^joftoi  (Ti[3vX\taKoi.  The  Dorians  said  aiog  for  Otoi,'  and  /3o\Aa  for  iSovXij.  Sio^yX//, 
whence  Sibyl,  signifies  then,  the  counsel  of  God.  The  most  ancient  that  we  now 
have  were  drawn  up  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  our  era,  by 
Jews  from  Egypt.       [The   habit  of  opening  the  Bible  at    random    for   ad\ice   in  ditticult 
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These  menacing  signs,  however,  frightened  the  royal  family. 
In  order  to  know  the  means  of  appeasing  the  gods,  Tarqiiin 
sent  his  two  sons  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Deli)hi,  the  reputation 
of  which  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Italy.  Bnitus,  a  nephew 
of    the   king,    who  feigned   madness^    in  order  to  escape  his   suspi- 


Wall  of  Circei.'      (See  p.  42.) 

cious  fears,  accompanied  them.  TVTien  the  god  had  replied,  the 
young  men  asked  which  of  them  would  replace  the  king  on  the 
thi-one:  ^^  He,"  said  the  Pythia,  ^'who  embraces  his  mother  first." 
Brutus  understood  the  concealed  meaning  of  the  omcle :  he  fell 
doA\Ti  and  kissed  the   earth,  our   common  mother. 

circumstances  is  not  yet  extinct  among  ultra-Protestants  in  this  kingxlom,  and  there  are  men 
still  living,  who  have  "  cut  for  premium  "  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  when  two  equal  com- 
petitors used  to  open  the  Bible  at  random,  and  priority  of  the  second  letter  in  the  second 
line  on  the  left  hand  page  determined  the  yictor.— Ed.] 

'  He  was  made,  however,  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  who  was,  next  to  the  king,  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  State.  His  name,  which  in  the  ancient  Latin  signifies  the  grave  and  strong 
man  (Fest.  s.  v.  Brutum),  but  which  also  had  the  meaning  of  idiot,  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
of  his  madness. 

*  See  Dodwell,  Pelcuif/ic  remains,  pi.  104. 


The  journey  to  Delphi  was  then  for  the  Eomans  a  very 
great  journey,  and  the  king  had  no  motive  for  sending  such  an 
embassy. 

But   the   Greeks   wished  that  this  homage  should  be  rendered 


The  Cave  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cumse.^ 

to  their  favourite  oracle,  and,  in  order  to  complete  the  picture 
of  the  t}Tanny  of  Tarquin,  they  took  a  pleasure  in  showing  the 
nephew  of  the  king,  constrained  to  conceal  his  deep  mind  under 
the  appearance  of  madness,  as  he  had  concealed  a  golden  ingot 
in   his   travelling   staff  in   order   to   offer   it   to   the   god. 

In  a  play  of  Attius,  represented  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  the 
poet  related  that  Tarquin,  troubled  by  a  dream,  had  called  his 
diviners  about  him.  ''  I  saw  in  a  vision,"  said  he,  ''  in  the  midst 
of  a  flock,    two    magnificent   rams.      I  sacrificed  one,  but  the  other, 

*  Taken  from  an  engraving  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  mountain,  seen  to  the 
right,  is  the  hill  on  wliich  Cumae  had  been  built.  The  summit  bore  its  Acropohs,  and  grottoes 
had  been  excavated  in  it.  One  of  these  grottoes,  the  entrance  of  which  is  seen,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  cave  where  the  Sibyl  ga^  e  her  oracles.     (See  Virgil,  ACn.,  vi,  41). 
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dashing  upon  mo,  throw  mo  ti)  tho  ground,  and  sevoroly  woundod 
me  with  his  horns.  At  this  moment  I  perceived  in  the  heavens  a 
wonderful  prodigy :  the  sun  changed  his  course,  and  his  flaming 
orb  moved  towards  the  right."— ^^  0,  king  !  "  replied  the  augurs, 
^^the  thoughts  which  occupy  us  in  the  day-time  are  reproduced 
in  our  visions ;  there  is  no  need,  then,  to  be  troubled.  However, 
take  care  that  he,  whom  thou  dost  not  count  higher  than  a 
beast,  have  not  in  him  a  great  soul,  full  of  wisdom.  The  prodigy 
which  thou  hast  seen  announces  a  revolution  near  at  hand.  Mav 
it  be  a  happy  one  for  the  people  I  But  the  majestic  star  took 
its  course  from  left  to  i-ight ;  it  is  a  sure  omen.  Rome  will  attain 
to  the  pinnacle  of  glory."  •  Was  it  the  Greek  fiction  that  the 
friend  of  Caesar's  murderer  took  up  in  his  Briffus,  or  did  he  recall  a 
tradition  preseiTed  in  the  house  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  ? 
Around  gi-eat  events  there  always  gather  a  cycle  of  stories  of 
adventure   from   which  poetry   and  legendary  history  can  draw. 

When  the  embassy  returned  to  Greece,  Tarquin  besieged  Ardea, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  and  had  been  that  of  Tui-nus,  the 
rival  of  ^Eneas.^  It  was  a  powerful  city  in  which  the  Etruscans 
had  long  ruled;  Pliny  there  saw  pictures  which  were  thought 
more  ancient  than  Eome,'  and,  although  its  decay  commenced  ""as 
early  as  the  third  century,  some  statues  have  been  found  there, 
which,  in  spite  of  their  mutilations,  suggest  the  inspiration  of  Greek 
art.  What  remains  of  its  walls  and  citadel  is  more  imposing  than 
any  of  the  ruins  found  in  Etruria.  The  operations  commenced 
against  it  by  Tarquin  were  protracted  and  wearisome,  so  that  the 
young  princes  sought  to  drive  away  by  feasts  and  games  the  ennui 
of  the  siege,  when  one  day  there  arose  between  them  that  fatal 
dispute  concerning  the  merits  of  their  wives.  "  Let  us  take  horse," 
said  Tarquinius  CoUatinus ;  ''  they  do  not  expect  us,  and  we  will 
judge  them  according  to  the  occupations  in  which  we  surprise 
them."  At  Collatia  they  found  the  king's  daughters-in-law 
engaged  in  the  delights  of  a  sumptuous  feast.  Lucretia,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  retirement  of  her  house,   was  spinning  among  her 

'  This  passage  is  aU  that  remains  of  the  B^-ufus  and  even  of  any  Roman  tragedy  of  the  class 
called  prateatata  or  national.  ' 

'^  In  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage,  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  Aniea  is  called 
the  subject  of  Rome. 

^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxv.  6. 
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women  far  into  the  night.  She  was  proclaimed  the  best.  But  her 
discretion  and  her  beauty  excited  criminal  passion  in  the  heart  of 
Sextus.  Some  time  afterw^ards  he  returned  one  night  to  Collatia 
entered  the  room  of  Lucretia,  urged  her  to  yield  to  his  desires 
and  combined  threats  with  promises.  If  she  resists,  he  will  kill 
her,  place  beside  her  the  dead  body  of  a  murdered  slave,  and  go 
and  tell  CoUatinus  and  all  Eome  that  he  has  punished  the  culprits. 
Lucretia  is  overcome  by  this  infamous  perfidy,  which  exposes  her 
to  dishonour ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  outrage  accomplished  than 
she  sends  a  swift  messenger  to  her  father  and  her  husband  to 
come  to  her,  each  Avith  a  trusty  friend.  Brutus  accompanies 
CoUatinus.  They  found  her  plunged  in  deep  grief.  She  informs 
thc^m  of  the  outrage  and  her  desire  not  to  survive  it,  but  demands 
of  them  the  punishment  of  the  criminal.  In  vain  they  try  to 
shake  her  resolution;  they  urge  that  she  is  not  guilty,  since 
her  heart  is  innocent;  it  is  the  intention  which  constitutes  the 
crime.^  But  she  says  :  ^^  It  is  for  you  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Sextus  ;  for  myself,  I  absolve  myself  of  the  crime,  but  I  do 
not  exempt  myself  from  the  penalty ;  no  woman,  to  survive 
her  shame,  shall  ever  invoke  the  example  of  Lucretia."  And 
she  stabs  herself  with  a  dagger,  which  she  had  concealed  under 
her  dress. 

Brutus  drew  the  weapon  from  the  wound,  and,  holding  it  up, 
cried,  "  Ye  gods  !  I  call  you  to  witness.  By  this  blood,  so  pure 
before  the  outrage  of  this  king's  son,  I  swear  to  pursue  with  fire 
and  sword,  with  all  the  means  in  my  power,  Tarquin,  his  infamous 
family  and  his  cursed  race,  I  swear  no  longer  to  suffer  a  king  in 
Rome.''  He  hands  the  weapon  to  CoUatinus,  Lucretius,  and 
Valerius,  who  repeat  the  same  oath,  and  together  they  repair  to 
Eome.  They  show  the  bleeding  body  of  the  victim  and  incite 
to  vengeance  the  senate,  whom  Tarquin  had  decimated,  and  the 
people,  whom  he  had  oppressed  with  forced  labour  on  his 
buildings.  A  scnatus-consulhwi^  confirmed  by  the  curise,  pro- 
claimed  the   detlu'onement   of   the    king,    his   exile  and   that  of  all 


^  [Tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  familiar  witlj  tliese  misfortunes  in  the  case  of  the 
noblest  captives,  taken  in  war,  and  were  accustomed  to  receive  them  back  into  their  homes, 
felt  the  justice  of  this  excuse  far  more  thoroughly  than  we  should  do,  among  whom  the  stain 
is  indelible. — Ed.'\ 
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his  kin.  Then  Brutus  hastened  to  the  camp  before  Ardea, 
which  he  moved  to  insuiTCction  ;  while  Tarquin,  having  returned 
to  Eome  in  all  haste,  found  its  gates  shut,  and  was  reduced  to 
take  refuge  with  his  sons  Titus  and  Ai^uns  in  the  Etniscan  town 
of  Caere.  The  third,  Sextus,  having  retreated  to  Gabii,  was 
killed  there  by  the  relatives  of  his  victims.^ 

This  same  year,  Athens  was  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
the    PisistratidsD. 

As  a  reward   for   theii'  aid,  the  people   claimed   the  restoration 


/  /  /  '  N.   -"^ .■ 


^^-'i.Uri'^ 


Brutus  (bust  in  the  Capitol). 

of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius,  and  the  establishment  of 
consular  government ;  the  senate  consented  to  it  and  the  coniitia 
centuriata    proclaimed   as    consuls    Junius    Brutus    and    Tarquinius 

^  Livy,  i.,  57-t)0. 
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Collatinus,  and  afterwards  Valerius,  when  Collatinus,  having  in- 
curred suspicion  on  account  of  his  name,  was  exiled  to  Lavinium. 
^fany  others  fared  as  he  did,  for  "the  people,  intoxicated  with 
their  new  liberty,  exacted  reprisals,"  says  Cicero,  "and  a  great 
number  of  innocent  people  were  exiled,  or  despoiled  of  their 
goods."  ^ 

Caere   only   offered  a   refuge   to   Tarquiu.      But    Tarquinii   and 


III  jHi<M>i.M.iiiiiMmiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiUiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii'ii'iiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiaiuii 


The  Giinder.^' 

Veii  sent  to  Eome  to  demand  the  restoration,  of  the  king,  or  at 
least  the  restitution  of  the  goods  of  his  house  and  of  those  who 
had  followed  him.^  During  the  negotiations,  the  deputies  planned 
a  conspiracy  with  some  young  patricians  who  preferred  the 
brilliant  service  of  a  prince  to  the  reign  of  law,  order  and 
liberty ;  the  slave  Yindicius  discovered  the  plot ;  the  culprits 
were   seized,    and   amongst   them    the   sons    and   some    relatives    of 

»  De  Rep.,  i.,  40. 

^  This  beautiful  statue  is  supposed  to  represent  the  slave  listening  to  the  conspiracy  of 
the  sons  of  Brutus,  or  to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  against  Caesar. 
'  Dionys.,  v.,  4-6,  and  Plut.,  Popl.^  3. 
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Bnitns,  who  ordered  and  calmly  looked  on  at  their  execution. 
Twenty  days  were  gi-anted  to  the  refugees  to  return  to  the  city.' 
In  order  to  gain  the  people  over  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution, 
they  were  allowed  the  pillage  of  Tarquin's  goods,  and  each  ple- 
beian received  seven  acres  of  the  royal 
lands;  the  fields  which  extended  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  river  were 
consecrated  to  Mars,  and  the  sheaves 
of  wheat,  which  they  bore,  seized  and 
thi'own  into  the  Tiber,  were  stopped 
on  the  shallows  which  became  aftenwards  the  island  of  ^sculapius.^ 
An  army  of  Yeientines  and  Tarquinians,  however,  marched 
on  Eome,    the   legions   went   out    to    meet   them,    and   in   a   single 

combat  Brutus  and  Aruns  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Night  separated  the  combatants 
without  decided  victory.  But,  at  midnight, 
a  great  voice,  as  it  were,  was  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Arsian  wood,  and  pro- 
nouncing these  words :  '^  Eome  has  lost  one 
warrior  less  than  the  Etmscan  anny."  The 
latter  fled  away  in  a  panic.  Yakaius  re- 
entered Eome  in  triumph  and  pronounced 
the  funeral  panegjTic  of  Brutus;  the  matrons  honoured  by  a 
year's  mourning  the  avenger  of  outraged  modesty,  and  the  people 
placed  his  statue,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  Capitol,  near  those 
of  the   kings,  which    were    still   protected   by   a   superstitious  fear. 

*  Dionys.,  v.,  13. 

*  A  coin  bearing  the  name  of  Cocles  and  struck  at  an  uncertain  date  ])y  some  mem- 
ber of  the  gen»  Horatia.    In  front,  a  head  of  Pallas,  on  tlie  reverse,  the  Dioscuri. 

*  Dionys.,  ibid.,  and  Plin.,  xviii.,  4.  This  insula  Tiberina  (di  San  Bartolomeo)  was  after- 
wards joined  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  by  the;>07w  Fahricius  (I'onteQuattroCapi,  on  account 
of  the  figures  of  Janus  quadrifons  placed  at  its  extremities),  and  to  the  right  bank  by  the  jxms 
Cestius,  which  bears  the  modern  name  of  the  island.  In  memory  of  a  miracle,  which  we  shall 
have  to  relate  later  on,  they  gave  to  the  insula  Tiherina,  by  solid  constructions,  the  form  of  the 
keel  of  a  ship  floating  on  the  water,  and  its  extremity  represented  a  prow,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  seen.  To  this  island,  very  subject  before  these  works  to  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber, 
they  carried  the  slaves,  old,  sick  or  infirm,  and  there  abandoned  them.  ^sculapius  afterwards 
had  his  first  temple  there.  Notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  god  "  healer,"  the  desper- 
ate who  wished  to  quit  life,  without  caring  about  their  burial,  generally  chose  Wieporn  Fabricius 
in  order  to  pass  into  eteniity  through  the  Tiber  (Ilor.  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  .36)'. 

*  Bronze  medallion  of  Antonine.  Cocles  crosses  the  Tiber  swimming ;  an  enemy  is  trj  ing 
to  pierce  him  with  his  javelin,  and  a  Roman  finishes  breaking  down  the  bridge. 


Horatius  Cocles.* 
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Devotion  to  public  affairs,  piety  towards  tlie  gods,  and  heroic 
exploits  distinguished  this  nascent  liberty:  it  was  Valerius  who, 
being  suspected  on  account  of  his  stone  house  built  on  the  Yelian, 
above  the  Forum,  had  it  demolished  in  one  night,  and  earned, 
by  his  popular  laws,  the  sui-name  of  Poplicola :  it  was  Horatius, 
to  whom  the  death  of  his  son  was  announced,  during  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Capitol,  and  who  would  hear  nothing  of  this 
domestic  calamity,  because  he  was  praying  to  the  gods  for  Eome; 
and,  lastly,  when  Tarquin  aimed  Porsenna  against  his  ancient 
people,  it  was  Horatius  Codes  who  defended  the  pons  Sublicius 
alone  against  an  army ;  Mucins  Scaevola,  who,  standing  before  the 
wondering  Porsenna,  put  his  hand  into  a  brazier  in  order  to  punish 
it  for  making  a  mistake  in  killing,  instead  of  the  king,  one  of 
his  officers ;  it  was  Cloelia,  who,  having  been  given  as  a  hostage 
to  the  Etruscan  prince,  escaped  from  his  camp  and  crossed  the 
Tiber  by  swimming.^  Then  comes  the  war-song  of  the  battle  of 
T/ike  EegiDus,^  the  last  effort  of  Tarquin,  who,  abandoned  by 
Porsenna,  had  again  stiiTcd  up  Latium  to  revolt.  All  the  chiefs 
met  there  in  single  combat,  and  perished  or  were  wounded.  The 
gods  even,  as  in  Homeric  times,  took  part  in  this  last  strife. 
During  the  action,  two  young  warriors  of  high  stature,  mounted 
on  white  horses,  fought  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  were  the 
first  to  cross  the  enemy's  entrenchments ;  when  the  dictator,  Aulus 
Postumius,  wished  to  give  them  the  siege  crown,  the  collars  of 
gold  and  rich  presents  promised  to  those  who  should  first  have 
entered  the  enemies  camp,  they  had  disappeared;  but,  on  ih^  same 
evening,  two  heroes  were  seen  at  Eome,  covered  with  blood  and 
dust,  who  washed  their  arms  at  the  fountain  of  Jutui-na,^  and 
announced  the  victory  to  the  people;  they  were  the  Dioscui'i, 
Castor  and  Pollux.  In  order  that  their  presence  in  the  midst  of 
the  Eoman  army  might  not  be  doubted,  for  centuries  the  gigantic 


^  Between  the  Etruscan  and  Latin  wars,  tradition  places  a  war  against  the  Sabines,  which 
must  have  lasted  four  years,  from  505  to  501,  and  during  which  the  Sabme  Attus  Clausus 
(Appius  Claudius),  a  rich  citizen  of  Regillus,  who  had  been  adverse  to  the  hostilities,  had 
emigrated  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  into  the  senate,  and  his  family  took  a  place 
amongst  the  new  Patrician  gentes. 

'^  M.  Pietro  thinks  he  has  found  Lake  Regillu?  in  a  dried  up  marsli,  il  Pantano,  15  or  16 
miles  on  the  way  to  Palest rina,  south  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  village  la  Colonna. 

^  This  fountain  never  dries,  but  at  present  it  flows  underground.  It  was  this  which  fed 
what  was  called  Lake  Curtius.     The  Temple  of  Castor  was  close  by. 
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impression  of  the  foot  of  a  horse  was  shown  in  the  rock  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  Rome,  which  took  pride  in  representing  itself 
as  the   object   of  the   constant   solicitude   of   the   gods,    consecrated 


The  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Castor.' 


this   legend  by  raising   a   temple   to  the   divine   sons  of   Zeus   and 
Leda,  which  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  city. 

The  victory  was  a  bloody  one.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans, 
three  Yalerii,  Ilerminius,  the  companion  of  Codes,  ^butius,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  quitted  it 
wounded.     On   the  side  of   the  Latins,    Oct.  Mamilius,  the  dictator 

^  The  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  in  which  the  senate  often  assembled,  in  cpde  CagfortM, 
celeberrimo  clarissimoque  monumento  (Cic,  in  Verr.,  II.  i.,  40)  ])epiin  })y  Postuniius  and  finislied 
by  liis  son,  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  spot  under  Aug-ustus  and  Tiberius.  The  three  magnificent 
columns  which  remain  of  it  date  from  this  latter  epoch. 
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of   Alba,    and  Titus,   the   last  son  of   Tarquin,  fell.      The  old  king 


The  Dioscuri  watering 

their  horses  at  the 

fountain  of  Juturna.^ 


Aulus  Postumius 

the  conqueror  of 

the  Latins.2 


Coin  commemorative  of  the  battle 
of  lake  Kegillus.3 


Coin  of  the 
gens  Mamilia.* 


himself,    struck   with   a   blow   of    a    lance,    only    survived   all   his 


Supposed  tomb  of  the  Tarquins.' 

race  and  his  hopes,    to  finish   his   miserable   old   age   at   the  court  of 
the  tyrant  of  Cumue,  Aristodemus  (496  B.C.) 

^  Silver  coin  of  the  Albiiii,  descendants  of  Postumius. 

"^  It  was  a  descendant  of  A.  Postumius  who  had  this  silver  medal  struck.  The  portrait 
is  certainly  no  true  likeness,  but  all  the  patricians  kept  the  images  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
atrium  of  their  house,  and  the  coin  may  have  been  fairly  accurate.  Besides  we  ought  to 
do  for  figured  Roman  antiquity  what  we  have  done  for  its  liistory ;  I  mean  that  we  cannot 
ignore  the  way  in  which  the  Komans  represented  their  ancestors,  any  more  than  omit  the 
legends  which  were  all,  great  and  small,  considered  as  historic  truth. 

'  The  descendants  of  the  dictator  caused  a  coin  to  be  struck  in  remembrance  of  his  victory, 
representing  the  head  of  Diana  on  the  obverse  ;  on  the  reverse  three  knights  trampling  a  hostile 
soldier  under  the  feet  of  their  horses. 

*  This  gem  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Ulysses,  and  put  the  likeness  of  this  prince  on 
their  coins 

'  The  sepulchral  cave  of  the  Tarquins  has,  perhaps,  been  found  in  our  days  at  Caere.  Tlieir 
Etruscan  name,  Tarchnas,  is  inscribed  thirty-five  times  on  tlie  walls  of  this  tomb,  a  fact  which. 
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The  Tarquins  are  dead ;  the  founders  of  the  republic  have 
one  after  the  other  disappeared ;  the  time  of  heroes  and  legends 
is  past;  that  of  the  people  and  of  history  begins. 

however,  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  Iw  able  to  affirm  that  this  sepulchral  chamber  is  tliat  of  the 
Tarquins  of  Rome. 

*  Large  bronze  of  Antonine  ;  the  wolf  on  the  left,  the  Tiber  on  the  right. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  ROME  DURING   THE  REGAL  PERIOD. 

PRIMITIVE  ORGANISATION. 


Rome  seated  upon  the  Seven  11  ills.' 


I. — Sources  of  Eoman  History. 

THE  influence  which  Greek  exercised  over  Latin  literature, 
extended  to  the  history  of  Eome :  we  have  already  seen 
some  proofs  of  it  and  we  shall  see  many  more.  The  use  of 
wi'iting,  however,  was  not  so  rare  in  ancient  Italy  as  has 
been  asserted.  If  we  reject,  as  we  are 
bound,  the  discovery  of  the  books  of 
Numa,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
treaty  with  Carthage  in  509  B.C.,  the 
original  of  which  Polybius  read,  the 
treaty  with  Gabii,^  that  of  Spurius 
Cassius  with  the  Latins,  which  Cicero^ 
saw,  the  royal  laws  collected  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,* 
show  that  writing  was  employed,  during  the  regal  period,  at  least 
for  public  acts  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  important  events. 
All  around  Eome,  the  nations  had  also  monuments  of  their 
national  life.  At  the  time  of  Varro  there  still  existed  Etruscan 
histories  ^\Titten  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before 
our  era.  Cumoe  had  its  historians,^  and  each  city  its  annals 
engraved  on  sheets  of  lead,  tables  of  brass,  planks  of  oak,  or 
wi'itten  on  linen,  as  at  Anagnia  and  Prseneste.  There  is  no 
doubt    that     the     nation     of    the     Volscians,     so     long    poAverful, 


Coin  commemorative  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Gabii.* 


*  Coin  of  Antistius  Vetus.  On  the  obverse,  head  of  Augustus  with  the  indication  of  his 
8th  tribunitia  potestas ;  on  the  reverse,  two  fetials  sacrificing  a  pig  on  a  burning  altar,  and  the 
words:  FOED  (us)  CVM  GABINIS,  Treaty  witli  the  Gabini.  -  Dionys.  iv.,  58.  ^  Pro.  C. 
Baibo,  '2S.  Cf.  Dion  vs.  iv.,  20.     *  Livy,  vi.,  1.     '  Festus.  s.  v.  Romam. 
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as    well    as    the    II(^rnici    and   the 


possessed  MTitten  monuments, 
Latins ;  Dionysius  makes  men- 
tion of  their  war-songs,  Silius 
of  those  of  the  Sabines,  and 
Yergil,  who  was  as  erudite 
as  the  learned  YaiTO  in  the 
aifairs  of  ancient  Italy,  speaks 
of  the  national  songs  of  the 
prise i  Latini. 

Inscriptions  on  bronze 
and  on  stone,  memorials, 
names  attached  to  monuments 
and  places,  as  the  Sister's 
Post,  the  via  Scekrata^  and 
oral  traditions  which  lived  in 
families,  might  aid  researches 
into  their  primitive  history. 
But  the  most  ancient  of 
Roman  annalists  lived  at  the 
time  when  Eome,  the  mis- 
tress of  Italy,  entered  into 
relations  with  Greece;  they 
were  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  Hellenic  literatiu-e,  and 
misunderstanding  the  import- 
ance of  native  documents 
which  were  extremely  meagre, 
they  became  the  pupils  of  those 
whom  they  had  just  subdued. 
There  was,  then,  as  it  were,  a  ^''^^'  ^'°''°  ^^''''^  Alphabets.^ 

double  conquest  made,  in  different  directions.  The  Greeks  became 
subjects  of  Eome,  the  Eomans  the  disciples  of  Greece,  and  the 
Etruscan  education  of  young  patricians  was  replaced  by  Greek 
education,  the  journey  to  Ctere  by  the  journey  to   Athens.'^     Even 

^  [These  alphabets  are  taken  (by  F.  Lenormant)  f rora  the  Pnsc<B  Latinitatis  Man.  Epigrapha 
and  repi-esent  the  writing  of  the  latter  5th,  the  Gth,  and  the  7th  (Augustan)  centuries  A.u.c.-J^rf.] 

^  T.ivy,  IX.,  .36:  Ilaheo  nuctoreH  vuhjo  turn  (in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome)  liovmiios  pueros 
sicut  nunc  Greecis,  it  a  Etrmcis  litter  in  erudiri  solitos. 
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long  before  the  llonians  thought  of  Athens,  the  influence  of  Greece 
had  made  itself  felt  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  among  the  Etruscans 
and  even  in  Eome.  The  Sibylline  books  were  written  in  Greek, 
and  the  ambassador  from  Eome  to  the  Tarentines  spoke  to  them 
in   that   language. 

By  a  singular  freak  it  was  from  the  Greeks  that  the 
Eomans  leanit  their  history :  I  mean  that  history  which  the 
Greeks  made  for  them.  The  epic  character,  which  the  influence 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  given  to  the  narrative  prose  of  the 
Hellenes,  passed  into  the  writings  of  the  annalists  of  Eome. 
Two  of  her  first  historians,  Ennius  and  Ntevius,  were  epic  poets; 
Dionysius  said  of  their  works :  ^'  They  resemble  those  of 
the  Greek  annalists,''  and  he  added  concerning  Cato,  C.  Sem- 
pronius,  etc.  :  ^'  They  followed  Greek  story."  Tacitus  and  Strabo 
reproached  them  with  the  same  thing.  ^  Thus  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  forgot  in  the  middle  ages  their  true  origin  for 
the  pedantic  reminiscences  of  ancient  literature :  the  Franks 
said  they  were  descended  from  a  son  of  Hector ;  the  Bretons, 
from   Brutus,    and   Eeims   had   been   founded  by   Eemus. 

On  the  orgin  of  Eome  and  of  Eomulus,  there  are  in  Plut- 
arch no  less  than  twelve  different  traditions,  almost  all  of  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  Greek  imagination,  and  the  one  which  he 
preferred  as  being  the  most  widespread  was  only  the  story  of  a 
Greek,  Diodes  of  Peparethos,  followed  by  a  soldier  from  the 
second  Punic  war,  Fabius  Pictor,  the  oldest  of  Eoman  annalists 
and   the   first   ambassador   from   Eome   into   Greece. 

The  organization,  however,  being  altogether  religious,  and  as  the 
priests  were  at  every  moment  interfering  in  public  affairs,  the  pontiffs 
were  concerned  in  keeping  up  the  memory  of  events,  as  accurately 
as  possible.  Thus  the  Eomans  had  the  Annals  of  the  Pontiffs ^^  or 
Annates  Maximi^  the  Fasti  Magistratuum^  the  Fasti  Triumphales^ 
the  rolls  of  the  censors,  etc.  But  these  annals  were  so  laconic 
that  they  opened  a  wide  field  to  interpretations  and  fables.  More- 
over,  being  AVTitten  down  from   day  to   day,    in   order   to   preserve 

Strabo,  III.  vi.,  19 :  Ol  Ik  tUv  'Piofiaiwv  <Tvyypa<p(7g  ^ifiovvrai  ^iv  tovq  "EWrivaq.  Dionys. 
i.  11 :  'EXXi/i/irrp  rt  fiv9nt  xp^<Ta//fvot.  [This  agrees  with  Mommsen's  view  of  the  antiquity  of 
writing  in  Italy,  a  theory  strongly  corroborated  by  the  recent  discovery  of  the  old  Phoenician 
alphabet  with  its  samech  and  tsadde  on  vases  at  Caere  and  elsewhere. — Ed.'\ 

'■*  Cicero,  de  Orat.  ii.,  12,  and  Fest.,  s.v.  Ma.ri7nm  and  Servius  ad  JEn.,  i.,  373. 
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the  memory  of  treaties,  the  names  of  magistrates  and  of  important 
events,     they    only    went    back    to    the     period    when    established 
Eoman    society   felt   the   simple   need   of    rendering   an   account   to 
itself   of    its   acts   and   of    its    engagements    with    its    neighbours. 
Beyond,  there  is  nothing  but   mythological   darkness,  and   this  was 
the  open  field   in  which   the   imagination  of   the  Greeks  was  exer- 
cised.    They  laid  hold  of  this  period  and  filled  it  up  to  suit  their 
interests.      Now,    in   their  own  history  they   had   preserved    hardly 
any    great   record    of    ancient   times,    except   that    of    the    contest 
against  Troy.       With  this   event  they   connected   the   first   history 
of   Italy.     It  was    towards  Italy   that   they   led   the   Trojan   cliicfs, 
escaped   from   the   sack   of   the   city,    or   the   Greek    heroes    driven 
away  from  their  homes    by  tempest,  and  each  Italian  to^vn   of    any 
importance  had  as  founder  a  hero  of   one  of    the   two   races.      Let 
us  note    that   the  Greeks  also  foimd  an  advantage   in  this    double 
manner  of  connecting   Italy  and  Rome  with  their  history,  by  their 
own  colonies,    and    by   the    Trojan    settlements,    by   Evander    and 
^neas,  by  Ulysses  and  Antenor.      To  go  back  to   Troy,    was,    for 
the   Greeks,    to    go   back   to   an   epoch   of    gloiy   and   power,    and, 
moreover,  in  ennobling  through  these  legends  the  beginnings  of  Eome 
and   of  the   Latins,    the    Greeks   avenged    themselves   indirectly    in 
exhibiting   this   city  and   nation   fonned  by  fugitives   escaped   from 
the  victorious  sword  of   the  Hellenes.      It   was   not   derogatory   for 
Rome    to    accept    this     origin.      Troy    was    the    greatest   name   of 
antiquity,    the    most    powerful    state    of    the    ancient    world ;    her 
reputation    was    immense,    and    at    the    same    time    it    could    not 
wound  their  pride,  for  Troy  was  long   since   destroyed.      Moreover, 
she  was  the  enemy  of  Greece.      Rome  would  not  so  willingly  have 
allowed   it   to   be  said  that  she  sprang   from   Macedonia,   Sparta,  or 
Athens,  which  were  of  recent  celebrity.     We  are  not  jealous  of  the 
glorious  dead  ;  to  be  their  heirs  is  a  new  title  to  fame. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  belief  in  the 
Trojan  descent  of  the  Romans  was  current,  as  is  seen  in  the 
inscription  of  Duillius^  in  which  the  Egestans,  who  were  con- 
sidered as  a  Trojan  colony,  are  called  cognati  populi  Romani,  After 
CjTioscephalse,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Flamininus,  who  was 
anxious  not  to  pass  for  a  barbarian,  was  to  set  up  at  Delphi  an 
inscription  which   called   the   Romans   the   race   of   ^Eneas.      When 


the  Julian  house  had  seized  the  empire,  this  belief  became  an 
article  of  political  faith,  and,  following  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  the  Italians  eagerly  laid  claim  to  this  origin ;  Trojan 
genealogies  were  bought,  just  as,  in  the  last  century,  our  fathers 
bought  marquisates;  and,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,^  fifty  Roman 
families,  the  Trojugenw^  claimed  descent  from  the  companions  of 
J^neas.  Moreover,  even  if  ^neas  should  truly  have  settled  in 
Latium,  as  he  came  there,  according  to  the  most  ancient  tradition, 
with  only  a  single  vessel  and  a  small  number  of  Trojans,  this 
fact  would  be  of  importance  only  to  the  vanity  of  certain  families, 
of  none  to  the  civilisation  of  the  country. 


II. — Probable  Origin  of  Rome. 

All  great  nations  have  surrounded  their  cradle  with  mar- 
vellous tales.  In  Egypt  the  reign  of  gods  and  demi-gods 
preceded  that  of  man.  In  Persia,  Dschemschid  opens  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  with  a  golden  sickle  and  drives  away  the  Djinns. 
At  Troy,  Apollo  and  Neptune  built  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Priam  with  their  o^vn  hands.  Rome  desired  to  have  a  no  less 
noble  origin  ;  her  obscure  birth  was  hidden  under  brilliant 
fictions,  and  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurers  became  the  son 
of  the  god  Mars,  a  grandson  of  the  King  of  Alba,  a  descendant 
of  ^neas.  If  this  is  objected  to  in  the  name  of  historic  truth, 
Livy  replies  by  right  of  victory.  '^  Such,"  says  he,  with  a  proud 
majesty  of  style,  "  such  is  the  glory  of  the  Roman  people  in  war, 
that  when  they  choose  to  proclaim  the  god  Mars  as  their  father, 
as  the  father  of  their  founder,  other  nations  must  suffer  it  with 
the  same  resignation  as  they  suffer  our  sway."'  From  this  strange 
idea  of  the  rights  of  the  historian,  it  followed  that  facts  were  to 

'  Ant.  Rom.,  i.  85. 

•'  111  his  preface.  Cicero  {de  Rep  ii.  2)  also  says :  Concedamus  famtB  hominum,  and 
further  on:  Ut  a  fabulis  ad  facta  veniamus.  ''We  must  not  blame,"  says  he,  "those 
who  recognising  a  divine  genius  in  the  benefactors  of  the  nation,. wished  to  attribute  to  them  a 
divine  origin."  These  are  singular  rules  of  criticism.  Let  us  add,  in  order  to  show  the  diffi- 
culties which  render  the  work  of  moderns  so  arduous,  that  we  have  lost  the  most  ancient 
historians  of  Rome,  Diodes  of  Peparethos,  Fabius  Pictor,  the  Annalesoi  Ennius,  the  Orif/ines 
of  Cato,  the  historv  of  Cassius  Hemina ;  and  let  us  add  that  Livy,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassiis 
and  Plutarch,  who  had  these  works  before  them,  rarely  agree. 
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the  groat  uuualist  of  Eome  like  the  subjects  which  in  school  are 
proposed  for  recitations  and  essays,  and  which  savour  far  more  of 
rhetoric  than  of  the  battle-field  or  the  Forum.  It  is  a  veil 
covered  with  charming  embroidery,  which  must  be  respectfully 
raised  in  order  to  find  the '  fragments  of  truth  hidden  behind  it. 
Of  these  traditions  the  least  improbable  is  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine   women,    a   practice   very   common   in   the  heroic   age.     This 

violence  agrees  well  with  the  history  of  the  place  of 
refuge:  according  as  the  outlaws  of  the  Palatine 
Hill  carried  off  women,  unions  were  arranged.  Ab- 
duction was,  moreover,  the  primitive  form  of 
marriage,  and  the  recollection  of  it  was  preserved 
in  the  nuptial  ceremonies  until  the  last  days  of 
Pagan  Eome.^  But  the  fact  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  legend  that  Pome  was  an 
Alban  colony,  for  according  to  this  it  would  have  had  the  con- 
mthlum  or  right  of  man-iage  with  its  mother  city,  and  no  one 
would  have  dared  to  reject  the  alliance  of  the  dominant  race. 
Moreover,  the  violent  character  of  ancient  Pome  has  been  ex- 
aggerated, by  making  it  a  sort  of  entrenched  camp  from  which 
pillage  and  warfare  ever  issued.  This  was  one  consequence  of 
the  idea  that  the  town  had  been  founded  by  a  troop  of  bandits. 
The  severity  of  the  first  Poman  institutions,  the  patriciate,  and 
the  political  and  religious  privileges  of  the  nobility,  do  not  agree 
with  this  tradition  of  a  mob  collected  at  random,  and  long  given 
up  to  all  kinds  of  disorder. 

We  do  not  wish  to  reject  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  Pomu- 
lus;  though  the  hymns  still  sung  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which 
preserved  the  poetic  history  of  the  first  King  of  Pome,  appear  to 
us  nothing  but  a  legend,  such  as  all  ancient  nations  have  had,  and 
the  counterpart  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  other 
national  traditions.  Thus  Semiramis,  like  Pomidus,  is  the  child 
of    a  goddess;    like  him,   and  like   Cyrus,   who  was  exposed  in  a 


^  L.TITVRI.     Silver  coin  of  one  Sabinus  Titurius. 

^  The  bride  was  carried  as  it  were  by  force  from  her  father's  liouse,  and  it  was  customarv 
to  lift  her  over  the  threshold  of  her  husband's  house.  The  latter  practice  still  exists  in  a  few 
villages  in  England,  where  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans;  but  it  is  usual  in 
China  (Dennis,  The  Folk-lore  of  China),  and  with  the  Esquimaux,  wliich  weakens  the  proof  that 
might  be  thence  adduced  in  favour  of  the  legend  of  the  Sabines. 
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forest  and  tickled  by  a  bitch,^  she  is  abandoned  in  the  desert, 
fed  by  doves,  and  picked  up  by  a  shepherd  of  the  king.  Her 
history,  too,  is  bloody.  As  Pomulus  kills  his  brother,  she  causes 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  after  a  long  reign  she  disappears; 
but  some  saw  her  ascend  to  heaven,  and  her  people  paid  her 
divine  honours.  Nearer  Pome,  in  Latium  itself,  Cgeculus,  son  of 
Vulcan,  and  founder  of  Praeneste,  is  abandoned  after  his  birth, 
and  brought  up  by  wild  beasts.  In  order  to  people  his  city^ 
which  remained  empty,  he  called  together  the  neighbouring  nations 
to  solemn  games,  and  when  they  came  together  from  all  parts 
flames  surrounded  the  assembly.  In  the  Sabine  country,  Medius 
Fidius  or  Sancus,  who  became  the  national  god  of  the  Sabines 
was  also  bom  of  a  virgin  who  was  surprised  by  Mars  Enyalius 
in  a  temple  of  Peate,  and  like  Pomulus,  he  had  founded  a  to^vn. 
Cures,  which  in  tradition  is  the  second  metropolis  of  Pome.  These 
legends,  which  are  found  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in 
the  story  of  Chandragupta,  were,  with  many  others,  the  common 
inheritance  of   the  Aryan  race. 

We  may  regard  Pomulus,  who  may  be  connected  with  the 
royal  house  of  Alba,Ho  have  been  only  one  of  those  warlike .  chief s 
such  as  both  ancient  and  modem  Italy  have  produced,  and  who 
became  the  king  of  a  people  to  whom  the  position  of  Pome,^  for- 
tunate circumstances,  and  the  ability  of  its  aristocracy,  gave  the 
empire   of   the  world. 

Numerous  testimonies'  prove  that,  long  before  Pomulus  traced 
a  furrow  round  the  Palatine,  that  hill  was  inhabited.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  Latin  city  there,  the  town  on  the  Tiber,  Ruma, 
having  the  manners  and  laws  of  Latium  and  of  the  Sabine 
country,     the    patriciate,   paternal    authority,    patronage,    clientship, 

^  Paris  by  a  she  bear,  Telephus  by  a  hind,  etc.  Tliis  kind  of  legend  was  extremely  wide- 
spread in  ancient  times,  and  sprang  up  again  in  the  middle  ages  :  Genevieve  of  Brabant,  etc. 

'  In  the  legend,  he  is  the  grandson  and  sole  heir  of  Numitor.  He  does  not,  however,  suc- 
ceed him,  and  the  family  of  Sylvius  is  replaced  on  the  throne  of  Alba  by  a  new  family,  by 
Cluilius,  king  or  dictator.  Rome  is  called  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  yet  there  is  no  alliance  between 
the  two  towns,  and  the  modem  city  does  not  defend  its  colony  against  the  Sabines,  etc.,  etc. 

'  "Place  Rome  at  another  point  of  Italy,"  says  Cicero  {de  Rep.  ii.  6),  "and  her  rule 
becomes  almost  impossible." 

Roma  ante  Romulum  fuit  et  ah  ea  sibi  Romulum  nomen  adquisivisse  Martanus 
Lupercaliorum poeta  ostendit  (Philargyr.,  ad  Virg.  Eel  i.  20).  None  but  towns  founded  in  en- 
tirety and  on  a  precise  day  by  a  colony  have  a  certain  date.  The  others  have  been  at  first  hamlets, 
villages  and  burghs.     Witli  Ivondon  or  Paris,  wlien  did  the  hamlet  begin  .P 
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a  senate,  and  perhaps  a  king,  in  shoi-t,  a  truly  political  and 
religious  organisation  already  ancient,  and  which  Koniulus,  himself 
a  Latin,  only  adopted.  He  may  have  come  to  establish  himself 
victoriously  there  with  his  band,^  the  Ceki  Ilamncnsex^  giving  the 
ancient  town  a  new  appearance  and  more  warlike  manners.  On  this 
ground  he  may  have  passed  for  its  founder,  and  his  companions 
for  the  heads  of  patrician  houses.     Is  not  the  nobility  of  Ijigland, 


^'  J^ 


Ancient  substructiond  of  the  Palatine.*     , 

SO    powerful    and    so   proud,    [in   gi-eat   part]    descendcnl    from   the 
adventurers   who  followed    William    of  Xormaudy  V 

In  spite  of  Niebuhi's  disdain,  sometimes  so  harshly  (expressed, 
for  those  who  seek  historic  facts  in  these  ancient  legends,  w(*  mav 
allow  the  abduction  of  certain  Sabine  women  bv  the  Cehl 
Bamnenses,^  and   the   occupation,    effected  by   a   convention,    of  the 

^  Festus   ( H.v.    Ver  sacrum  and  Mamertini)   attributes  the  origin  of  liome  to  a  mcrcd 
spring  time.     There  is  ahvays  the  idea  of  an  occupation  of  the  Palatine  by  an  armed  ti*oop. 
■'  Atlas  of  the  Bull,  archeol.  vol.  v.  pi.  39. 
*  In  the  most  ancient  of  tlie  Roman  historians,  Fabius,  the  nuniher  of  the  Sabine  woraeu 


Capitoline  and  Quirinal  by  the  Sabines  of  Vaw^?  The  two  toA\Tis 
remained  separate,  but  the  people  met  in  the  plain  between  the 
three  hills.  ('ircumstancc^s,  which  legc^nd  (explains  to  suit  itself, 
led  to  the  union,  under  a  single  chief,  of  the  two  hurrfhs  estab- 
lished on  the  Palatine  and  Capitol.  Li  whatever  manner  this 
alliance  was  produced  history  must  yield  to  the  Habines  a  consider- 
able and  probably  preponderant  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Koman  people. 

liut  if  we  cannot  pierce  this  veil  of  poetry  which  hides  the 
real  facts,  let  us  study  the  institutions  which  ancient  manners  and 
circumstances  produced.  This  we  can  do,  for  these  customs  lasted 
into  the  historic  age,  and  as  Cuvier  from  a  few  broken  bones  re- 
construct(Hl  extinct  creatures,  we  may  reconstruct,  with  the  help  of 
ancient  remains,  that  society  of  which  legends  give  us  only  in- 
ten^sting  but  deceptive  pictures. 


III. — Patrktaxs  axd  Cliexts. 

Rome  had  no  single  legislator  as  the  Greek  cities  had.  Its  con- 
stituti(m  was  the  work  of  time,  circumstances  and  many  men.  Hence 
arise  numberless  uncc^rtainties.  The  most  ancient  traditions  show 
the  people  divided  into  three  Tribfs,  the  Ramnmses;'  or  companions 
of  Eomulus,  tli(^  7V//V>;^sr.9,  or  Sabines  of  Tatius,  and  the  Lueere^^ 
wlios(^  origin  is  referred  to  an  Etruscan  chief,  Lucumo,^  who  may 
have  come  with  a  numerous  band  to  aid  Eomulus  in  buildiui?  his 
city  and  in  gaining  his  first  victories.  But  the  political  inferiority 
of  this  last  tribe,  which  at  first  had  neither  Senators  nor  Yestals, 
would    imply    a    conquered  population,  perhaps   the   ancient   inhabi- 

carried  off  is  only   thirty     X^Aenrn  Antins  counts  ns  many  as  five  luu.dred  and  iwentv-seven, 
and  Juba  six  hundred  and  three. 

;  The  lance  i^pdr)  was  the  national  weapon  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  symbol  of  their 
pnnc.pald.vin.ty,he.ice  the  names  of  Cures,  Quirife.,  Quirinah.m\  Quirinu.,\n^  perl.aps  of 
iurta.  The  two  tribes  toprether  were  called  Populu.  Romanm  Quirite^,  omittincr  ac'cordinrr  to 
the  use  of  the  old  Latin  tongue,  the  conjunction,  ef.     This  became  afterwards  Poyndv.  Romany^ 

'^   Celsi  liamncmeji,  (for  Iionianemes\  or  as  Dionys.  savs,  (ix.  44),  KaOapioraryj  i^vM,. 
C  ic,  de  Hop.  n.  8,  Fest.  s.  v.      Lm:erenses,  from  Lucerus.  kin^  of  Ardea:  acrordin"-  to 
others  from  luem,  the  wood  of  refuge.     In  that  case  the  Luceres  would  be  those  who  had  tal-en 
refuge. 
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tants  of    the  towTi  may  have    remained   until   the  time   of   Tarquin 
under  the  yoke  of  conquest. 

The  tribe  was  divided  into  tc^n  curiae,  each  curia?  into  ten 
DECXJRi^;  and  these  divisions,  which  were  also  territorial  and 
military,^  had  their  chiefs — tribunes,  cimones  and  decuriones. 

In  each  tribe  were  included  a  certain  number  of  political 
families,  or  gextes,  which  were  not  composed  of  men  only  of  the 
same  blood,  but  also  of  men  connected  by  mutual  obligations, 
by  the  worship  of  a  hero  venerated  as  a  common  ancestor  (sacra 
gentilitla)  or  by  the  right  of  inheriting  one  from  another  in  the 
absence  of  a  will  or  of  natural  heirs,'*  a  right  which  reminds 
us  that,  in  the  beginning,  property  had  been  common.  Thus, 
they  were  enabled  to  reduce  to  a  small  figure  the  number  of  these 
political  families,  200  at  first,  aftersvards  800,  and  to  allow  only 
3,000  citizens  to  the  city  of  Eomulus ;  but  we  nuist  admit  that 
these  figures,  like  the  English  words  hundred,  tithing,  were  not 
a  strictly  exact  arithmetical  expression.  Moreover  by  these  3,000 
citizens    of    original    Eome    the    patricians    alone    are    understood. 

Xow  to  these  heads  of  the  gentes  were 
attached  numerous  clients.  In  tradition  the 
gens  Appia  numbei-s  5,000,  the  gens  Fabia 
4,000,  and  Coriolanus  could  form  a  complete 
army  of  his  tribe.  Eet  us  accept  300  as  the 
number  of  patrician  houses,  allowing  for  each 
house  an  average  of  100  clients,  and  we  shall  have  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  30,000.  Even  were  these  numbers  purc^ly 
imaginary,  the  gens  would  none  the  less  be  the  basis  of  the 
primitive  organization  of  Rome,  as  it  has  been  among  many 
nations.  However  far  we  trace  back  the  course  of  history,  we 
find  in  the  family,  natural  or  fictitious,  the  primordial  elements 
of  society.  The  Greek  ycV)/,  the  Scottish  clans,  the  Irish 
septs,    answer    to    the    Roman  gentes  \    and   the    same    organisation 


Coin  of  the  ffens  Fa))ia. 


*  Varro  (  de  Ling.  Laf.  v.  35.\  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  of  territon-  for  the  three 
tribes :  Dionys.  (ii.  7),  of  a  division  into  thirty  allotments  for  the  thirty  curiae. 

^  Instead  oi  gen.<f,  geniis  is  sometimes  found,  which  clearly  explains  the  word  geii*.  Thus 
Cilnium  genm  (hiyy  x.  3-5).  Cf.  Aulus  Gellius,  xv.  27,  Pollux,  Tiii.  9,  Ilarpocration,  s.  v. 
TtvviJTai.  Paul  Diac  (p.  04),  also  says  Genfilis  dicitur  et  e.r  eoffem  genere  ortm 
et  is  qui  »imili  nomine  appellatur.  Clien-^  or  cluen^'^  from  clueo^  means  he  who  hears  and  who 
obeys. 
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is     met     in     Friesland,     among     the     Ditmarses,     the     Albanians, 
Slavs,  etc. 

In  Algeria  the  Arab  douar  and  the  Kabyl  dechera  resemble 
the  Roman  gens,  the  sheikh  or  ainin  represents  the  yater-familias, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  douars  and  dechems,  like  the  patres  at 
the  curia,  discuss  at  their  jenida  the  interests  of  the  families 
they  represent.  Studied  more  closely,  history  shows  that  customs 
long  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  certain  peoples  and  certain 
epochs  have  been  general  institutions  and  represent  the  stages 
humanity   has  travelled. 

Thus  the  gens  united  all  its  members  by  a  bond  of  relation- 
ship, real  or  fictitious.  The  curia  was  this  same  family  en- 
larged, and  the  tribe  was  a  similar  one,  only  more  complete. 
Each  cuiia  had  its  days  of  feasts  and  sacrifices,  its  priests  and 
and  tutelary  gods.  Religion  united  still  more  closely  those 
whom  ties  of  blood  or  social  position  already  connected.  The 
whole  Roman  state  rested  on  this  basis  of  family  and  had  the 
same   strict   discipline. 

The  members  of  a  gens  were  divided,  we  said,  into  two 
classes ;  those  who  belonged  to  it  by  right  of  blood,  and  those 
who    had     become     associated     with     it    by    certain     engagements. 

The  former,  the  patroni  or  patricians,^  were  the  sovereign 
people,  to  whom  everything  belonged,  and  who  had  the  two 
great  outward  signs  which  marked  the  nobility  of  the  middle 
ages,  family  names  and  armorial  bearings,  I  mean  the  jus  im- 
aginum,  speaking  devices  which  Avere  far  more  proud  and  impos- 
ing than  all  the  feudal  coats  of  arms,  since  it  seemed  as 
though  the  ancestors  themselves,  clad  in  their  insignia  of  office, 
guarded  the  entrances  of  patrician  houses.  In  funeral  ceremonies, 
individuals  recalling  in  features^  and  form  the  persons  whom  it 
was  desired  to  represent,  assumed  the  costume  and  '  honours ' 
that  these  latter  had  worn,  thus  surrounding  the  dead  patrician 
with  a  living  escort  of  his  ancestors.  In  later  times  they  had 
another  form  of  escutcheons,  the  representation  upon  coins  of 
the   objects   that    their    name    recalled.      Thus    Aquilius    Florus,    a 


*  Patricias  Cinciiis  ait,  in  libra  de  Camitiis,  eos  appellari  solitos  qui  nunc  ingenui  vocentur. 
(Feat.  8.  V.  Patricias). 

^  [Rather  they  wore  the  wax  uiaska  taken  from  the  imagesi  iu  the  Atrium.  Ed], 
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flower;  Quinetius   Miis,    a   momc ;  Yocouiiis  Yitulus,   a   calf;    roni- 
pouiiis     Musa,     the     uine     muses     on     nine    diltVreut     coins,     etc. ; 

a  custom  iutinitcly  more  modest,  which 
ended  by  being  merely  a  play  of  wit, 
but  which  had  at  first  served  to  recal 
heroic  acts,  as  for  instance  th(»  collar  of 
the  Manhi,  and  doubtless  the  hammer 
of  the  Publicii  and  the  axe  of  the 
Valerii. 

The  second  class  of  the  meiid)ers 
of  the  gem  comprised  strangers  domiciled 
in  the  town,  the  prisoners  brought  to 
Rome,  the  ancient  inliabitants  of  the 
land,  the  poor,  freed  shnes,  in  short, 
all  who  preferred  dependence  on  the 
great  and  strong,  with  their  protection, 
to  isolation  and  an  insecure  liberty. 
These  were  the  clients,  or  we  might  sav 
vassals. 


Muses.' 


Rat.^ 


Pickaxe. 


Mallet .« 


Collar 


Bull.^ 


'  (Join  of  L.  AquUUus  Florws  III  J'ir  (luonetarv 
triumvir),  representing  on  the  reverse  a  large  full-blown 
flower ;  an  aureus  of  Augustus. 

^  Q.  Voconius  Vitulux.  Vitulus  means  a  calf;  reverse 
of  a  denarius  of  Caesar's  time. 

^  Pomjyonius  Musa.  Laurel  crowned  head  of  Muse  ; 
behind,  a  buskin  ;  on  the  reverse,  Tlialia  standing,  hold- 
ing a  comic  mask.     Denarius  of  the  Pomponian  familv. 

*  7V.  Q.  Tiberius  (^uinctius  Mus,  an  unLnown  mem- 
ber of  the  family  Quinctia.  Silver  coin  representing 
a  rat,  in  Latin  mus,  beneath  some  horses  which  the  rider  is 
restraining ;  on  the  exergue,  1).  S.  S.,  that  is  de  seiuitiut 
sententia,  struck  by  order  of  the  senate. 

*  Acisculus,  hammer  in  a  crown  of  laurel.  The 
acm'ulnm  was  a  tool  quo  utuntur  lajncifhe  ad  e.vcavandos 
Inpides  (Forcellini  s.  v.).  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the 
Valerian  family. 

"  Head  of  Pallas,  above,  a  mallet,  maUeolus ;    on  the 
reverse  C.  Mall.  (Caius  Malleolus).     Naked  man  with  liis 
foot  on  some  armour;  in  front,  an  anchor;  behind,  the  prow  of   a  vessel.     Denarius  of  the 
Poblician  family. 

'  L.  Turquat  III.  vir.     Tripod  enclosed  in  a  collar,  torques ;  denarius  of  the  Manlii. 
*  L.  Thorius  Balbux,  denarius  of  the  Thorian  family.     Taurus  means  a  bull. 
»  P.  Accoleius  Laristolwi.     Dust  of  Cnymene,  the  mother  of  Phaeton  ;  on  the  reverse,  the 
three  sisters  of  Phaeton  changed  into  larches  (larLv). 
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The  patrician,  or  patrox,  for  the  words  are  synonymous,  gave 
a  small  farm  to  his  client,  or,  in  default  of  land,  a  sportula,  that 
is  to  say  a  certain  amount  of  provisions ;  ^  he  must  watch  over  all 
his  interests,  follow  his  suits,  aid  him  in  law  courts,  do  for  him, 
in  a  word,  what  the  father  does  for  his  children,  the  patron  for 
his  freedmen.  The  law  allowed  the  client  no  appeal  from  his 
patron ;  but  religion  consigned  the  patron  to  the  gods,  if  he 
did  any  wrong  to  him  whose  necessary  protector  he  was.^  The 
client,  on  his  part,  took  the  family  name  of  his  patron,  nonwi 
ijenUlicium^  and  when  he  died  received  shelter  in  his  tomb;^  he 
helped  him  to  pay  his  ransom,  his  fines,  his  laAv  expenses,  his 
daughter's  dowry,  and  even  the  expenses  necessary  to  fulfil  his 
functions  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  It  was  forbidden 
them  to  summon  one  another  into  a  court  of  justice,  to  bear  witness 
or  to  vote  against  one  another,  and  it  would  have  been  a  crime, 
on  the  part  of  the  client,  to  maintain  a  suit  against  his  patron. 
Clientship  was  then  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  liberty  of 
the  client,  and  for  him  a  semi-slavery.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the 
strength  of  this  bond  in  ancient  times,  that  if  the  patron  was 
exiled  or  quitted  his  country,  his  clients  followed  him  into  foreign 
lands.  But,  in  390  B.C.,  Camillus  set  out  alone ;  the  bond  had 
slackened,  some  years  later  it  was  on  the  point  of  breaking,  when 
^ranlius  thought  that  his  words  would  be  obeyed,  if  he  pro- 
posed to  the  clients  to  take  arms  against  their  patrons.^  At  this 
period  some  of  them  were  already  on  the  road  to  fortune,  a 
century  later  we  shall  see  them  advancing  to  power;  the  Marcelli, 
for  instance,  had  been  in  the  clientship  of  the  gens  Claudia. 
The  gens  then  loses  its  social  and  religious  character,  but  consider- 
able traces  of  it  exist  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  With  the 
conquests  of  the  republic,  patronage  extends  to  whole  towns  and 
nations;  so  that  in  the  civil  wars  the  strength  of  the  chiefs  was 
thereby    greatly   increased.     Under   the   empire   it  was  the  precious 


'  Agrorum  partes  attrilmebant  tenuioribus  (Fest.  s.  \.  pat  res),  probably  on  the  same  con- 
ditions that  the  State  imposed  upon  farmers  of  the  dom.iin.  See  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  7. 
Dionys  ii.  10:  t^/ynerOn.  tcl  CUaia.  .  .  .  Tliis  is  the  principal  passage  on  clientship. 
The  nomination  to  a  curule  magistracy  in  later  times  broke  the  bond  of  clientship. 

'  Serv.,  a</^:n.  vi.  WO. 

'  Jus  sepulcri  (Cic.  de  Ley.  ii.  22). 

*  I.ivv  vi.  18. 
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bond  between  the  senators  of  Eome  and  the  provincial  cities, 
between  the  rich  and  poor ;  it  freed  the  society  of  this  age  from 
the  necessity  of  having  those,  charitable  institutions  which 
Christianity   multiplied   when   clientship   had   disappeared. 


IV. — Senate  and  King;   Plebeians. 

The  members  of  the  gentes^  of  absolutely  free  condition 
[ingenui)^  or  the  comrades  in  arms  [comites\  that  is  to  say  the 
patricians  mustered  at  the  Comitium^  divided  into  thirty  curiae, 
the  coMiTiA  curiata,  and  there,  by  the  majority  of  votes,  but 
without  discussion,  they  made  laws,  decided  on  peace  or  war, 
heard  appeals  and  appointed  to  public  or  religious  offices.  Here, 
also,  they  approved  or  rejected  wills  which  modified  the  property 
of  the  citizens  and  adoptions  which  changed   their    civil    condition 

The  chiefs  of  these  gentes  or  elders  (senior es,  whence  senators), 
to  the  number  of  at  first  a  hundred,  two  hundred  after  the  union 
with  the  Sabines,  and  three  hundred  after  the  admission  of  the 
gentes  minor es  under  Tarquin,  were  the  guardians  of  the  national 
customs."  By  refusing  permission  to  present  a  bill  to  the  assembly 
of  curiae,  they  rendered  the  latter  powerless,  and,  as  the  council 
of  the  supreme  ma^nstrate,  they  assisted  him  with  their  advice  in 
his  government  as  well  as  in  the  propositions  which  he  made  to 
the  people. 

Chosen  for  life  by  the  comitia  curiata,  the  king  fulfilled  the 
triple  functions  of  generalissimo,  high  priest  and  supreme  judge. 
Every  nine  days,  according  to  Etruscan  custom,  he  dispensed 
justice,  or  appointed  judges  to  dispense  it  in  his  name.  Diuing 
war  and  outside  the  walls  his  authority  was  absolute,  for  discipline, 
as  well  as  for  the  di\4sion  of  booty  and  conquered  land,  of  which 


^  The  Comitium  was  the  part  of  the  Forum  nearest  the  Capitol.  At  first  distinct  from  the 
Forum,  or  public  place,  it  was  confounded  with  it  when  the  two  nations  became  one.  The 
Comitium  was  cro^vned  by  a  platform,  on  which  was  an  altar  sacred  to  Vulcan,  the  Vuicanal; 
the  kings,  and  afterwards  the  consuls  and  praetors,  dispensed  justice  there. 

^  Usually  they  sat  in  the  curia  Host  ilia,  built  opposite  the  Comitium,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  (Livy.  i.,  30)  ;  later  on  they  met  in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  city,  and  always  in  a  place 
consecrated  by  auspices.  They  deliberated  with  open  doors.  This  semi-publicity  of  the 
sittings  was  better  ensured  when  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  been  admitted  to  seats  on 
benches  at  the  doors  of  the  curia. 
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he  himself  kept  a  part;  so  that  he  possessed,  under  the  name  of 
State  property,  considerable  domains.  Strangers,  that  is  plebeians, 
were  subject  to  him  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  He  convoked 
the  senate  and  the  sovereign  assembly,  he  named  senators,  watched 
over  the  maintenance  of  laws  and  customs,  and  took  the  census. 
Six  centuries  later  we  find  these  rights  reappearing  in  the 
prerogatives  of  the  emperors.  But  appeal  might  be  made  to  the 
people,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  comitia  curiata  or  patrician  assembly, 
from  the  king's  judgments,  which  was  not  allowed  from  the 
sentence  of  the  emperors,  a  difference  which  suffices  to  mark  the 
limited  power  of  the  one  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  other.^ 
There  was  another  all-powerful  restraint  which  does  not  exist 
under  the  empire,  the  augurs  and  priests,  being  appointed  for 
life,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  king,  and  they  could  arrest  his 
proceedings  by  making  the  gods  intervene. 

He  had  for  his  guard,  it  is  said,  three  hundred  knights,  or 
celeres.  But  these  knights,  chosen  from  among  the  richest  citizens, 
were  probably  only  a  military  division  of  the  tribes,  in  time  of 
war  they  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  legions.^  Their  chief,  the 
tribune  of  the  celeres,  was,  after  the  king,  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  city  ;  as  under  the  republic  the  magister  equitiim,  the 
dictator's  lieutenant,  is  the  second  person  in  the  State.  When 
the  king  quitted  Eome,  a  senator  whom  he  had  chosen  from 
among  the  ten  first  of  the  assembly,  governed  the  town  under 
the  name  of  guardian.^  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  royal  power, 
the  senate  named  an  interrex  every  five  days.  Finally,  the 
quaestors  charged  with  the  institution  of  criminal  proceedings 
watched  over  the  distribution  of  public  charges,  mnnia,  and  the 
levy    of    certain   taxes   and   dues;*     and   the   duumviri  perduellionis 


*  'Ifptov  Kai  Qvoiuiv  yyt^oviav  txav  (Dionys.  ii.  14).  [The  Emperors  monopolised  the  right 
of  appeal  under  the  tribunicia  potestas. — Ed.'\ 

'  Niebuhr's  school  include  all  the  patricians  in  the  three  centuries  of  knights,  without 
reflecting  that  in  Italy,  especially  at  Rome,  all  the  military  forces  consisted  of  infantry,  and 
that  in  a  Roman  army  there  were  never  more  than  a  small  number  of  cavalry,  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  required. 

'  Custos  urbis.  The  appellation  of  prcpfectus  urbi  is  more  modern.  See  Joan.  Lyd.,  de 
Mafftst.  i.  34,  38  ;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  11. 

*  Tacitus  (Ann.  x'l.  22)  places  the  institution  of  the  financial  quaestorship  as  far  back  as 
the  kings,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  before  509. 
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judged  such  cases  of  liigli  treasou  as  the  king  did  uot  reserve  for 
his  own  decision. 

By   the    side    of   this   people    of   patrician    liouses/  Avliich  alone 
forms  the   State,   makes 
laws,       furnishes       the 
senate     with     members, 
and    the    republic    with 
kings        and        priests, 
which    possesses    every- 
thing —  religion,     the 
auspices     by     which    it 
holds       communication 
with  the  gods,   political 
and       private       rights, 
lands,  and,  in  the  mul- 
titude  of   its    clients,  a 
devoted    army  —  below 
this  sovereign   class  are 
found     men      who     are 
neither  clients  nor  vas- 
sals,    nor    members    of 
the     (/entes,    who     may 
not   enter   the  patrician 
houses    by    legal    mar- 
riage, who  have  neither 
the    paternal    authority* 
nor  the   right   of  testa- 
mentary   disposition    or 
of     adoption,     who     do 
not     intei-j^ose     in    any 
afPair  of   public   interest,  and   remain   outside   the   political   as   they 
dwell    outside    the    actual    city,    beyond    the    pomerium,    on    the 
hills  which   suiTound   the  Palatine.     These  men  are  the  plebeians. 
Ancient  inhabitants  of  the  seven  hills,  or  captives  earned  to  Rome 

'  The  three  tribes,  Tag  rpilg  (pvXut;  r.fc  ytrucdg  (Dionys.  vi.  14). 

'  Patria  pofextas  is  derived  from  patrician  marriatre,  l)y  confarreatio  and  tlie  plebeians 
cannot  contract  such.  ^Vills  and  adoptions  to  be  valid  must  be  accepted  by  the  curije,  and  they 
cunuot  enter  these. 

^  Mu8.  Pio  Clem.,  pi.  U. 


Mercurj-  found  at   I'ale&trina.'     (See  p.  75.; 
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foreigners  attracted  to  the  place  of  refuge,  clients  who  have  lost 
theii-  patrons,  they  are,  as  Appius  afterwards  says  of  them,  with- 
out auspices,  without  families,  •  and  without  ancestors.  But  they 
are  free,  they  hold  property,-  they  practice  crafts,  and  already  pay 
honour  to  Mercury,  the  plebeian  god  of  commerce,  who  in 
time  will  em-ich  some  among  them  ;  -^  they  settle  their  disputes  by 
judges  chosen  from  their  midst,  th(-y  receive  no  order  but  from 
the  king,  and  they  light  in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  army  to 
defend  the  fields  they  cultivate,  and  the  walls  beneath  avIiosc  shelter 
they  have  built  their  huts.  Soon  we  shall  tind  tliem  become, 
by  the  laws  of  Servius,  citizens  of  Rome. 

In  antiquity,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  victory  assiguod  to  the 
conqueror  the  person  and  lands  of  the  conquered.  Romulus  having 
become  in  some  way  or  other,  by  conquest  or  voluntary  cession, 
master  of  the  A(/er  Romanu-^^  was  then  enabled  to  di\'ide  it 
equally  among  the  families  of  the  victors.  This  primitive  division, 
attested  by  all  writers,  established  among  the  citizens  an  equality 
of  fortune,  the  restoration  of  which  was  several  times  attempted  by 
the  agi-arian  laws.  Each  gens  received,  perhaps,  an  allotment  of 
twenty  juijera^  on  the  condition  of  supplying  ten  lighting  men 
»  or  one  horse-soldier  for  the  army ;  the  legion  was  then  formed 
of  thriH'  thousand  infantry  and  threc^  hundred  cavalry.  I  fear 
this  explanation  may  seem  like  an  idea  copied  from  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  fendal  armies,  as  clientship  recalled  to  our  minds 
vassalage.  The  same  system,  however,  is  found  in  Greece. 
Sparta  also  had  thi-ee  tribes  (0i;\ft/)  and  thirty  curiie  {ihtai)  to 
each  of  which  were  given  three  hundred  lots  of  lands,  and  tht* 
members  of  which  formed  the  army  and  the  sovereign  people.  At 
Rome  itself  the  possession  of  the  soil  entailed,  like  that  of  a  fief, 
the  obligation  of  military  service;  and  the  landless  citizen,  wrarius^ 
was   no  more  admitted  into  the  legions  than  the   Frank  Avithout   a 


'  That  is  to  say  they  do  not  form  gentes,  and  they  have  not  xhejiis  imaf/inum. 

^  Either  those  which  they  had  reserved  on  the  territory  of  conqnered  cities,  or  the 
(issiynations  of  the  kings.  Two  words  express  tliis  separation  of  the  two  people;  the  plebeians 
had  neither  the  conrnibiiim,  or  murvnige  right,  with  the  patricians,  nor  the  commercmni,  or  right 
of  buying  and  selling. 

'  At  least  Livy  says  (ii.  27)  that  a  little  before  the  establishment  of  the  tribuneship,  tlie 
dedication  of  a  temple  to  Mercury  took  place  at  Rome,  and  that  a  college  of  merchants  was 
estabhshed  under  the  patronage  of  the  god. 
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doinain  or  the  Lombard  without  a  war-horse'  into  the  king's 
host.  Under  different  aspects  many  ages  of  the  world  are  alike. 
In  nature  a  small  number  of  essential  elements  produces  an 
infinite  variety  of  creatures ;  just  so  in  the  political  world  the 
most  diverse  social  forms  often  hide  similar  principles.  Still  it 
need  not  be  concluded  from  this  that  humanity  surges  to  and  fro 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  in  continual  ebb  and  flow;  in  that 
eternal  evolution  of  beings  and  empires,  principles  do  not  remain 
immutable ;  they  are  modified  ami  developed.  The  worid  seems  to 
roll  in  the  same  eii'cle,  but  this  circle  is  a  spiral  which  at  times 
retiu-ns  on  itself,  and  always  ends  on   a   higher  level. 

"WTiat  we  have  now  been  relating  M-as,  according  to  tradition, 
the  work  of  the  fii-st  king,  that  is  to  say,  of  auci(.nt  times ;  for 
popular  imagination,  which  sees  only  gods  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  sees  only  men  in  the  great  phases  of  history,  and  attributes 
to  heroes,  whose  names  it  invents  or  receives,  the  work  of  many 
generations.  For  the  Eomans,  it  was  Romulus  who  hud 
divided  the  people  into  tribes  and  curia',  who  had  created  the 
knights  and  the  senate,  established  patromige  and  paternal  and 
conjugal  power,  and  forbidden  noctimial  sacrifices,  the  murder 
of  prisonei-s,  and  the  exposure  of  children,  unless  they  were 
deformed.^  It  was  he  again  who,  by  offering  an  asylum  and  by 
setting  the  great  example  of  inviting  conquered  people  to  the 
city,  had  prevented  Rome  remahiing,  like  Sparta  and  Athens,  a 
city  with  only  a  few  citizens,  or,  to  adopt  the  expression  of 
Maehiavem,  an  immense  tree  without  roots,  ready  to  fall  at  the 
least   wind.^ 


'  Luitpr.  Ley.  v.,  cap.  it). 
''  Uionys.  ii.  1.5. 

=  ;'Sparta  and  Athens  were  exceediiiply  warlike.  They  had  the  best  of  Iaw»:  yet  thev 
never  mcreased  as  much  as  Itoine.  which  seeiued  to  be  l.s,  well  adtninistered,  and  governed  by 
Jess  perfect  laws.  This  difference  can  only  come  from  the  reasons  explained  above  (the  intri 
ductton  >nto  Rome  of  the  cot.quered  populatio.,8,  or  the  concession  of  the  citi^ensl,ip).  Rome 
an.x.ous  0  increase  its  population,  could  put  2^,000  men  under  arms  ;  Sparta  and  Athens  were 
neve  able  to  exceed  the  number  of  .>0,000  each.  All  our  institutions  Z  imitations  of  ^.Z, 
and  It  ,s  neither  possible  nor  natural  that  a  slight  and  feeble  trunk  should  support  heavy 
branches  .  .  ^  "  The  tree  loaded  with  branches  thicker  than  the  trunk  grows  wea« Tf  supl^ 
mg  them,  and  breaks  in  the  least  wind."    (MachiavelU.)  <=ary  oi  support- 


Mars. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

RELIGION  AND  RELI&IOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 

I. — The  Public  Gods. 

JUST  as  those  civil  institutions  which  had  belonged  to  central 
Italy,  whence  the  Eomans  sprang,  were  attributed  to  Eomulus, 
so  Xuma  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the  religious 
customs  brought  from  Latium  and  the  Sabine  country.  We  know 
their  gods.  The  most  honoured  were  first  Janus,  the  great 
national  divinity,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  solemn  invocations — the  god  with  two  faces,  for  he 
it  is  who  opens  and  shuts,  and  begins  and  ends;^ 
Jovis  or  Jupiter,  the  god  of  light,  who  is  called 
father  and  preserver  of  all  things;  Saturn,  who  pro- 
tects the  gi-ain  sown  in  the  earth ;  Mineiwa,  who  warns  the 
husbandman  in  time  of  the  works  to  be  undertaken ;  '^  Mars,  the 
symbol  of  life  renewed  in  the  spring  time,  and  of  manly  force, 
against  which  no  obstacle  can  stand  ;^  Quirinus,  the  Sabine  god, 
who,  later  on,  being  confounded  with  Eomulus,  descends  to  the 
rank  of  a  demi-god;  Yesta,  whose  altar  marked  the  centre  of 
\  domestic   life    in    the    house    and    of    political    life    in    the    city ; 

Vulcan,  another    god    of   fire,    of    the    fire    which    devours    and  de- 

I 

'  According  to  Dionys.  (fr.  18),  Janus  is  represented  with  two  faces,  because  be  knows  the 
past  and  tlie  future.  Tbis  interpretation  is  rebitively  modern.  In  fact  Janus  must  have  been 
u  solar  deity,  a  symbol  of  the  eternal  revolution  of  things. 

'  Minerva,  or  rather  Menerva,  is  a  name  belonging  to  the  same  family  of  words  as  mens 
mnnero,  mnninisse :  hence  the  transfoi-mation  of  this  agricultural  deity  into  the  goddess  of 
science  and  art,  and  the  confounding  of  her  witli  the  Greek  Athene.  {Bt^sX,  Mel.  de  mythol. 
p.  35). 

'Coins  sometimes  represent  him  by  the  figure  of  a  young  man  with  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  sometimes  mounted  on  a  chariot,  brandishing  a  lance  and  bearing  spoils.  With  the  legend 
of  Mars  is  connected  the  much  less  clear  one  of  Amia  Perenna,  whose  festival,  as  Ovid 
describes  it,  recalls  certain  features  of  the  popular  fetes  of  modern  Rome, 
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Strop,  of  the  firo  which  conquers   iron  and  constrains    the    hardest 
metals  to  bond  to  the  wants  of  nion.     He  early  had  an  altar,   the 
...../,  below  the  ^..V/..,     It  ,,as  there,  according  to  tradition, 
that  Eoniulus  and  latius  met  to  conclude  peace. 

Diana   and   elovino    were    the    feminine    foniis    of    Janus    and 
Jovis ;    the  one,   c^oddess  of    the  night   and    of    gloomy  woods ;    the 

other,    Juno,    of    the   day 
and     of     life,     queen     of 
heaven,    mafer  reffina    and 
Juno  ^os^pita,    protector  of 
matrons     who      preserved 
their      conjugal      tidcqity. 
Her    sanctuary   at    Lanu- 
vium    was     famous;     th(^ 
priests    there    kept    a    ser- 
pent, to  wliich  everv  vear 
a    A'iigin  offered    a    sacred 
cak(^— a    dreadful    ordeal. 
If     h(^     n^fused     it,     the 
maiden   had  not   k(^pt    lier 
virgin  i)urity.    Diana,  who 
was  afterwards  joined  witli 
the  Hellenic  Artemis,  was 
also    a    kind     of    Lucina, 
whom     women    calh'd     to 
their     aid     in    childbirtli. 
Men  paid  her   honour,    as 
the  godde.^s  of  mvstericms 
forests,     and     as     Latium 
was  covered  tlu^rewith,  slie 
was     onc^     of     the    great 
X,.      ,  ,  divinities    of    the     Latins. 

l\e    have    seen    how    Senius    rais(.l     a     tc.i.ple    to    he-     on     the 


/'//'</': 


Juno  nursin^r  Hercules  (.statue  in  the  Vuticaii). 
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Aventinc,    when    he    wished    to    unite   the   destinies    of    Rome    to 
those  of  the   Latin   cities. 

At  a  period  of  refincnl  philosophy  Plutarch  explained  that 
the  worship  of  Fortune  complemented  that  of  Destiny;  that  th(» 
goddess  of  the  swift  wings  ruled 
over  accidental  events,  whereas 
the  *^Son  of  Necessity'"  watched 
over  the  maintenance  of  the 
unchangeable  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  execution  of  the 
sovereign  decrees  pronounced  by 
the  supreme  God ;  it  was  the 
opposition  of  the  contingent  and 
the  necessary,  of  the  domain 
wherein  human  liberty  can  be 
(\xercised,  and  that  wherein 
divine  providence  ndes.  The 
Romans  did  not  philosophise  so 
deeply  ;  but  they  had  a  confused 
idea  that  everything  in  life  did 
not  obey  inevitable  laws,  and 
according  to  their  custom  they 
had  created  a  divinity  correspond- 
ing to  this  feeling — Forhnifu  an 
old  Italian  deity,  whom  Servius 
was  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Rome,  and  who  had 
certainlv  come  there  in  an 
isolated  wav.  She  was  Ik  Id  in 
great  honour  at  Proeneste  and  at  Antium,'-  and  in  time  she 
counts  more  worshippers  than  the  great  gods  of  the  Capitol'.  The 
common  people  and  slaves  held  a  vearlv  fc^stival,  on  the  24th 
of   June,    in    honoiu-  of   her    who  coidd   bestoAV   libertv   and   riches, 


'^ii-'j^iri^ 


Fort  una  (statue  in  the  Vatican). 


'Plutarch  (do  Fat<t),  m\n  that  in  Plato's  Republic  Destiny  is  the  word  of  the  Virgin 
Lachesis,  daug'hter  of  'AvayKtj,  Necessity. 

''The  fforfeso(  Praeneste,  ^  famous  througliout  Italy,  were  little  sticks,  wliich  were  drawn 
by  a  child,  as  the  nunil)ers  of  a  lottery  are  still  drawn  at  Home. 

'  Accoi-dinof  to  Pliny  [Xaf.  Hint.  ii.  o)     Fortune.was  the  preat  divinity  of  his  time. 
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and  in  their  prayers  they  joined  the  name  of  Servius  with 
that  of  the  good  goddess  who  from  an  adventurer  had  made 
him  a  king.  ''When  she  entered  Rome,"  says  Phitarch,'  ''she 
folded  her  wings  as  a  sign  that  she  wished  to  remain  there," 
and  in  fact  she  is  still  there.  The  Roman  of  the  present 
day  believes  as  firmly  in  chance  as  the  Roman  of  bygone  ages. 
Innumerable  were  her  titles,  and  consequently  her  temples ; 
for  as  every   epithet   bestowed   on   her   expressed   a  special   kind  of 
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Tetrastyle  Temple  of  Fortiina  (virilLBj;^  . 

favour  expected  from  her,  there  seemed  to  be  as  many  goddesses 
of  fortune  as  there  were  motives  for  making  supplication  to  Cliance. 
The  Romans  thus  divided  the  deity  according  to  the  functions 
which  they  meant  it  to  fulfil;  and  all  their  gods  had  several 
different  phases,  as  though  this  people  were  incapable  -of  con- 
templating  a   divine   being   in  its   grandeur   and   serenity. 

Women  even  desired  to  have  their  goddess  of  Fortune,  Fortnha 
muh'ehrh,  to  whom  the  matrons  whose  tears  overcame  Coriolanus 
erected   a    temple.      They   consecrated    another    to    Fovttnia     virilis, 

*  De  Fort.  Rom.,  4, 

*  A  tetrastyle  temple  of  the  last  days  of  the  Republic,  the  base  of  which  is  still  surrounded 
by  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Palatine  way.  It  is  situated  near  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (p.  31 ) 
and  a  house  made  entirely  of  the  ancient  ruins.     See  Wey,  Rome,  p.  162. 


which  had  at  first  a  very  moral  function,  that  of  preserving  to 
wives  the  affection  of  their  husbands,  but  which  ends  by  bein^'- 
only  the  goddess  of  every  kind  of  feminine  coquetry.  This 
temple  still  exists,  and  with  good  reason,  since  the  goddess  has 
not  ceased  to  reign. 

The    gods    of    the    lower    world,    Tellus,    TeiTa-Mater,    Ceres, 
Dis-Pater,      etc.,      caused 
the     seed     to     germinate 
in  the  bosom  of  the  silent 
earth,     and     kept     guard 
over   the   dead.     Those  of 
the     sea,      so      numerous 
among    the    Greeks,    who 
passed     half     their     lives 
upon     the     waters,    could 
not    possess    much    credit 
with   a    people    who    had 
no     fleet.       But     in     the 
middle   region    dwelt    the 
deities  of  the  earth,  Medl- 
oxumi^^    gods    of  the    field 
and    forests,    of    the  har- 
vest and   vintage,   of  the 
springs    and    rivers,    gods 
more    popular    and    more 
honoui-ed    than    the   great 
gods  who  lived  far  away. 
There  Bona   Dea   reigned, 
or   Maia,  the  earth  which 
produces  all  things  neces- 
sary   to    life,     and     who 
was    therefore    called    the   Great   Mother,    Mater   3f(/(/na-;    Saturn, 
"the    Good    Sower,"    Faunus,    Sylvanus,   and   Pales,    gods    of    the 
woods    and    meadows,    who    protected   the   farm,    the  poultry   yard, 
and    the     garden    established    in    some    forest    clearing,    and    who 
drove    away    the   wolf   and   fatal   diseases. 

'  Pluutus,  Cistellaria  II.  i  46.         '^  Macrobius,  Sat.  I.  xii.  20. 

"  Ancient  copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 


MUCi 


Fuuu  of  Praxiteles.  ^ 
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To  the  Great  Mothers. 


Feronia.- 


In   ancient   times   Italy   was,    as    it    still    is,    the    country   of 
large   pastures,    and    the    Eoman    Campagna    still    keeps    its    tierce 

shepherds,  whose  sports  only  Yergil  was  willing 
to  depict.  Their  great  festival,  the  Palllia^  was 
celebrated  on  the  day  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  April  21st,  and  the  royal  hill  of 
Eomulus  bore  the  name  of  their  divinity.* 
Eumina,  the  foster  mother,  watched  over  the 
suckling  of  young  cattle :  hence  the  name  of 
the  Euminal  fig-tree,  beneath  the  shade  of 
which    the    wolf    had    suckled    the    twins.     Eubigo    preserved    the 

wheat  from  mildew,  Yertumnus  and  Pomona  caused 
the  fruit  to  ripen  in  the  orchard.  The  goddess  of 
llowers,  of  joy,  and  of  all  the  charms  of  nature, 
Feronia,  appears  less  prodigal  of  useful  favours,  yet 
she  was  held  in  so  great  honour  that  Hannibal 
found  a  rich  treasure  to  carry  off  from  her  temple 
at  the  foot  of  ^It.  Soracte.     Later   on  Flora  and  Venus   enter   into 

severe   competition    with   her. 

Liber,  the  genius  who  has  the  modest 
duty  of  ensuring  abundance  on  the  tables 
of  his  worshippers,  also  inherits  the  rich 
legend  of  the  Theban  Dionysos  and  the 
Bacchus  of  India ;  just  as  Ilerculus,  the 
guardian  of  the  enclosure^,  becomes  the  glorious 
Tlie  Tiber.  ^^^  ^^  Jupiter   and  Alcmena  [Heracles],   when 

the    flood    of     Greek     poetry    has    fertilised    the    soil    of    Italian 

mythology.^ 

Above   the    naiades,    nymphs    and   all  the   genii   of   the  water, 
rose     Father     Tiberinus,    the     mighty     river    that    refused    to    be 

fettered    with    a    stone    bridge,     and     long    permitted     above     his 

« 

^  Palatine,  from  Pales,  a  word  which  is  itself  derived  from  the  root  jxi,  which  formed  the 
verbs  signifying  "to  pasture  "in  Greek,  Latin  and  French. 

^  This  coin  was  struck  in  the  time  of  Augustus  by  the  monetary  tribune  Petronius  Turpi- 
lianus,  who  has  not  bestowed  beauty  on  the  goddess  Feronia.  Rut  Uoman  artists,  even  in  the 
time  when  they  were  most  under  the  influence  of  Greek  art,  did  not  seek  their  gcxldesses  in 
heaven;  thev  took  tliem  from  the  Uoman  Campagna,  The  Minerva  of  the  magnificent  chest  of 
Prfeneste,  called  the  Ficorini,  looks  like  a  contadina. 

^  The  first  mention  of  the  worship  of  Heracles,  or  Hercules,  at  Ilome  is  made  by  Livy 
(v.  13),  in  connection  with  the  leetisternium  of  the  year  418  l.c. 
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waves  nought  but  the  Pons  SubHcius,  built  of  wood,  Avitliout  a 
single  piece  of  iron.  Moreover,  in  order  to  avert  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  the  pontiffs  had  midertaken  the  construction  of  it 
themselves,  and  they  directed  all  repairs,  which  were  only  exe- 
cuted  amid  religious  ceremonies.  In  the  distant  ages  the  Tiber 
had  exacted  human  victims:  he  was  now  contc^nt  with  twenty- 
four  mannikins  of  osier,  which  the  vestals  yearly  (on  the  13th 
of  May)  cast  from  the  top  of  the  Subliciun  bridge  into  his  stream. 

To  all  these  gods  the  name  of  father  was  given,  which  would 
have  made  a  friend  of  Horace  smile,  but  which  in  ancient  Latiuni 
was  the  most  august  title  for  men  and  gods.  Eros,  who  plays  so 
liigh  a  part  in  the  Theogomj  of  Hesiod  as  the  harmonious  arranger 
of  the  elements  of  chaos,  and  excites  sweet  feelings  in  men  aiid 
gods,  has  no  place  in  the  Eoman  religion  of  the  early  ages. 
These  gods  are  united  in  pairs,  Saturn  and  Lua,  Quirinus  Tind 
Iloni,  Mars  and  Nerio;  but  the  son  of  Aphrodite  is  not  yet 
among  them.  These  loveless  and  childless  couples  represent  in 
their  severity  the  Latino-Sabine  family,  which  granted  no  place 
at    the   hearth  but  to  the  matron  and  her  rough  husband. 

The  innumerable  gods  of  the  Imlif/itamcnta,  that  is,  whose 
names  were  written  on  the  registers  of  the  pontiffs,  formed  a 
class  apart.  They  had  the  singular  character  of  presiding  over 
every  action  of  life,  even  the  very  lowest,  from  birth  to  death, 
— over  all  the  needs  of  mankind,  food,  clothing,  lodging;  over  all 
his  works,  etc.,  but  in  such  wise  that  each  of  them  supplied  only 
OIK*  of  these  needs.  They  are  only  known  by  the  epithet  which 
designates  their  duty.^  The  need  satisfied  or  the  act  accomplished, 
no  further  prayer  is  addressed  to  them,  and  they  seem  as  if  they 
no  longer  existed.  Some  busy  themselves  about  conception  or 
pregnancy ;  others  about  child-birth ;  some  watch  over  the  sucklinjr 
of  the  child;  some  make  it  utter  its  first  cry,  and  so  on  for  the 
whole   of   life.      Strange  illusion  of   man,    to   adore  the  conceptions 

'  See,  in  S,  Aii-rustine  (De  Civ.  Dei.  vi.  9  and  10),  all  the  employments  of  these  g-ods, 
the  enumeration  of  which  he  concludes  with  these  eloquent  woi-ds:  omnem  istam  vjnohilem 
deorum  turbam  quam  lomjo  aoo  superstitio  ojvt/e.f.stt.  Cf.  Maury,  Rclif/iom  de  Vantiquite, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1236.  [Tlie  same  sort  of  feeling"  is  seen  in  those  curious  early  Latin  hymns,  chiefly  of 
Celtic  origin,  which  are  called  Zoricre,  and  consist  in  invocations  to  protect  every  spot  in  the 
body,  even  the  most  minute  and  ignoble.  There  are  several  specimens  in  Mone's  Hymni  Lat. 
.Med.  Alvi.  -Ed.] 

Q  2 
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of  his  own  niincl !  But  this  i)oople,  possessed  of  such  tenibh' 
energy,  who  knew  nought  of  dreamy  contemphitions  or  mystic 
orders,  these  men  of  action  and  perseverance,  coukl  do  nothing- 
alone.  Whether  it  was  a  question  of  private  or  public  interest, 
the  Eoman  must  have  a  god  at  hand.  There  was  another  re- 
markable characteristic  ;  the  Greeks  held  their  political  assemblies 
in  the  theatre,   the  senate  of  Rome  deliberated  in  temples. 


II. — The  Domestic  Gods. 

Some  of  these  divinities,  who  may  be  called  official,  and  who 
had  temples,  priests,  and  a  public  worship  with  the  homage  of 
the  crowd,  were  moreover  honoured  in  a  special  manner  among 
the  gentes^  sacra  gentUitia.  Each  uf  the  great  families  had  its 
tutelar  deity,  as  the  corporations  of  the  middle  ages  selected  a 
patron  in  heaven,  and  this  worship  united  closely  all  the  members 
of  the  yens.  To  renounce  this  was  to  perish ;  the  yens  did  not 
survive  the  abandonment  of  its  ancient  altar.  T-.ivy  tells  how  the 
Potitii,  having  given  over  to  the  State  the  worship  of  Hercules, 
which  was  peculiar  to  their  clan,  all  died  within  the  year.^ 

Each    household,    however   poor,    had   also    its    douu»stic    gods, 

modest  and  humble,  some  even  invisible,  as 
the  Genii  and  the  Manes ;  others  the  Penates 
and  Lares,  represented  by  shapeless  earthen- 
ware ligures  roughly  moulded  and  baked  in  the 
oven,  but  as  highly  honoured  as  the  holy  pic- 
tures of  the  Russian  peasant.  They  are  scarce 
distinguishable  from  the  latter,  for  they  all 
represented,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  clear, 
the  idea  of  supematiu-al  protectors,  who  from 
the  invisible  world  continued  to  watch  over 
the  house  where  they  had  dwelt.  Our  [Catholic] 
guardian  angels  and  tutelar  saints  are  (*choes  of  these  ancicnit 
Penates  and  good  Genii. 

'  ix.  20. 

'*  The  domestic  alt urs  were  soiiietiiiies  very  small,  like  the  Penates  themaelves.    The  one 
we  give  is  only  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  its  real  size. 


Domestic  Altar.'' 
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Let    US    first    dispose     of     the    numberless    crowd     of    Genii 
That   strange   doctrine  is  well  known   which  makes  men,   and  even 
gods,    of  a   double   nature,    and    gives    each    in    his    life-time    two 
existences,    one   of   which   continues   after   death.^     The   Genii   pre- 


The  Lares.- 


sided  over  all  the  phenomena  of  physical  and  moral  life.  •S'othing 
took  place  without  them,  and  the  favour  or  (^nmity  reached  the 
individual,  the  family,  the  city,  even  the  whole  nation. 


I  «j. 


See  p.  cxxxvi.— .SV/6  terra  cousehnnf  re/i'/i/am  ritam  a</i  mortuorum  (C'ic.  Tu$c.  i.  16). 

I^ares  taken  from  the  Campana  Museum,  and  comparatively  modern.  The.se  statuettes, 
fio  full  of  pretentious  afTectation,  were  certainly  not  honoured  with  the  same  strong  faith 
accorded  to  the  shapeless  fetishes  of  ancient  days.  The  Penates,  who  ensured  joy  and 
ahundanoe  to  the  house,  were  in  late  days  represented  in  a  joyous  attitude,  holding  in  one 


hand  a  drinking  honi  and  in  the  other  a  dish 
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The  Penates,  or  gods  of  the  interior,  whom  Vergil  calls 
paternal  gods,^  were  the  spirits  of  the  house,  in  which  they 
provided  abundance,  penus.  With  the  Lares  or  Lords,  the  spirits 
of  ancestors,  were  connected  all  endearing  and  sweet  memories. 
The  Lares  shared '  the  joys  and  griefs  of  the  family,  and  were 
associated  with  its  good  or  evil  fortune.  In  every  festival 
they  took  part,  on  all  happy  occasions  they  were  crowned  with 
flowers  or  foliage,  and  the  young  man,  when  he  took  the  to(/a 
ri  nil's  J  consecrated  to  them  the  bulla  which  he  had  worn.  No 
meal  was  eaten  without  a  portion  being  set  apart  for  them, 
a  kind  of  communion  with  the  gods  which  in  grave  circumstances 
was  performed  by  the  whole  city,  when  she  invited  all  her 
guardian   deities   to   the    solemn  feast  of  the  lectisterninm. 

At  an  epoch  already  sceptical  Plautus  introduces  on  the  stage 
a  family  Lar, '  who  explains  to  the  spectators  the  plot  of  one  of 
liis  plays.  "I  am  the  Lar  of  this  house.  For  many  a  year  1 
have  had  the  keeping  of  it,  and  I  watch  over  it  from  father  to 
son.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  holder  confided  a  treasure* 
to  me  with  many  supplications,  and  secretly  hid  it  under  the* 
hearth,  asking  me  to  preserve  it.  He  was  a  miser,  and  he 
departed  without  speaking  to  his  son  about  it.  When  ho  was 
dead,  I  carefullv  observed  his  son  to  see  if  I  should  receive 
more  honour  from  him  than  from  his  father.  I  soon  found  that 
lie  diminished  still  more  the  expenses  which  concerned  me.  I 
punished  him  for  it,  and  he  never  knew  of  the  secret  hoard.  Ilis 
son  resembles  him,  but  his  daughter  never  misses  a  day  in  offer- 
ing me  incense,  wine  and  prayers ;  so  I  will  lead  her  to  discover 
the   treasure."  ^ 

Take  away  the  disrespectful  handling  of  the  poet,  who  makes 
the  familiar  Lar  a  piece  of  theatrical  machinery,  and  you  Avill 
find  the  god  whose  worship  was  the  consolation  and  hope  of  many 
a  generation. 

With  the  worship  of  the  Lares  was  associated  that  of  the 
domestic  fire,   and  it  mav  be  said  that  the  two  conior-stones  Avhich 


^  Macrobius  {Sat.  Ill,  iv.  6  ami  8)  calls  tlio  Penates  the  peculiar  gods  of  the  Unmans : 
(lU  Romanoruni  propriis.  .  .  .  per  quos  jtenitiw  ■yiramii.tf  /w-  (/nut  haheimm  VA/rpux,  per 
t/uos  rationem  animi  ])ossideinu<. 

-   l*ii»l()<rne  of  the  A  ulul fir  in. 


i 


upheld  Roman  society  were  the  hearthstone  and  the  tombstone. 
The  family  was  formed  around  the  one,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sad 
separation,  it  continued  around  the  other.  He  who  had  no 
Penates  wandered  about  in  life  as  he  who  had  no  tomb  wandered 
in  death ;  and  the  hearth 
is  a  sacred  place.  On 
the  kalends,  the  ides,  the 
nones,  on  all  feast  days, 
a  crown  of  flowers  is 
hung  there,'"'  and  on  en- 
tering the  house  the  father 
salutes,  first  of  all,  th(» 
Lares   of  the   hearth  I 

Great     Vesta     reigns 
over    the    public     hearth, 


u 


a 


living 


flame      that 


l.rJulla/ 


2.  Young-  Roman  wear- 
ino:  the  Bulla.' 


neither  gives  nor  receives 
any  germ  of  life,"  *  consequently  an  eternal  virgin,  who  can  have 
none  but  virgins  for  companions.  Each  house  also  possesses  a 
domestic  Yesta.  The  hearth  is  her  altar,  and  the  fire  which 
burns  there  is  a  god;  the  god  who  sustains  life  in  the  house, 
as  the  sun  does  in  nature,  who  bakes  the  bread,  makes  the  tools, 
and  aids  in  all  kinds  of  work ;  but  the  god  Avho  purifies,  too ; 
who  is  never  soiled ;  who  receives  sacrifices  and  bears  to  the 
other  deities  the  prayers  of  mortals,  when  the  flame,  quickened 
by  oil,  incense  and  the  fat  of  victims,  blazes  up  and  darts 
torwards   heaven. 

"  O  Hearth,"  says  an  Orphic  hymn,  "  thou  who  art  ever 
young  and  beauteous,  make  us  always  happy  !  Thou  who  dost 
nourish,  receive  in  good  part  our  offerings,  and  give  us  in  return 
happiness    and   health."     With   less   of  religious  fervour,    but   with 

*  No.  1  represents  the  pr(,l(len  bulla,  without  ornamentation,  except  on  the  clapper-ring. 
No.  2  shows  a  statue  from  the  Louvre,  representing  a  young  Iloman  clad  in  the  prcffe.tfcf,  and 
wearing  the  Imlla.  The  poor  wore  leather  ones,  but  all  had  them,  for  the  bulla  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  averting  evil. 

'"  Cato,  fie  lie  rust.,  143. 
'  Ibid.,  2. 

*  .     '.     .      Vivamfammam     .     .     .     qufp  aemiita  nulla  rtmittit  nee  eapif. 

(Ovid,  l\ust.,  \\.  21H-94J. 
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an  emotion  which  gives  an  idea  of  this  eternal  worship  of  the 
hearth,  Cicero  says,  later  on :  "  Here  is  my  religion,  here  my 
race  and  the  traces  of  my  fathers.  I  find  in  this  place  an  indefin- 
able charm,  which  penetrates  my  heart  and  enthrals  my  senses.'' 
And  we  of  modern  times  still  say  similar  things  when  we  return 
to    our   pateiTial  hearth. 


II. — The  Manes. 


The  souls  of  the  dead,  or  Lemur es^  were  of  two  kinds,  those 
of   the   wicked,   the   Larvce^    and   those  of    the   good,  the   Manes, 

The  Manes^  ^  the  pure  beings,'  were  the  dead  purified  by 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  become  the  protectors  of  those  whom 
they  had  left  behind  them  in  life.  At  Eome,  as  everywhere,  the 
dead  was  not  thought  to  be  altogether  dead.  He  had  his  place 
of  abode  like  the  living ;  his  hearth  was  in  the  tomb.  There  he 
began  a  second  life,  sad  but  calm,  if  the  funeral  rites  liad  bcM^n 
accoinplislied  ;  fretful  and  unhappy  when  funeral  honours  had  not 
been  paid  him.  Separated  from  his  mortal  remains,  the  human 
being  did  not  quit  the  earth  to  ascend  into  etlua-eal  spheres,  or 
to  descend  into  the  lower  regions.  Invisible,  but  ever  present, 
he  remained  near  those  he  had  loved,  inspiring  them  with  wise 
thoughts,  protecting  their  abode  and  their  fortune,  on  the  con- 
dition, however,  that  the.  living  should  render  to  the  dead  the 
worship  due  to  ancestors.  Originally  thesc^  rites  were  cruel,  at 
least  on  the  day  of  tlie  funeral  ceremonies,  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  !Manes  loved  blood.  On  the  tomb  of  a  king  or  hero 
they  immolated  his  wife,  his  slaves,  his  war-horse  or  captives ; 
and  from  this  custom  came  the  combats  of  gladiators,  which  were 
at  first,  as  was  the  Spanish  auto-da-fe^  an  act  of  devotion.  But 
on  anniversaries  the  Manes  were  satisfied  if  tlu^  relations  came 
to  deck  the  tomb  with  wi-eaths  of  foliage,  as  we  place  flowers 
thereon,  and  to  deposit  cakes  of  honey  and  meal,  to  make  liba- 
tions of  wine,  milk,  ^  and  the  blood  of  some  impretending  victim. 
They   were    present    in    invisible   form    at    these    pious    ceremonies, 

'  Ovid,  Fa-^t.,  ii.  r)37.  seq. 
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and  took  their  part  of  the  offerings.'  A  great  number  of  bas- 
reliefs  and  paintings  rc^present  the  dead  engaged  in  their  '  Ely- 
sian  repasts.'  Lucian,  who  laughs  at  everything,  ridicules  this 
appetite  of  the  dead ;  -  and,  in  fact,  in  his  time,  nay  even  long 
before  hun,  there  were  miserable  wretches,  the  bustirajji/'  who 
played  the  part  of  the  dead,  by  canying  away 
in  the  night  the  food  deposited  on  the  tombs. 
But  pious  people  believed  that  the  benevolence 
of  the  Manes  was  seciu-ed  by  these  offerings, 
and  that  to  forget  them  was  to  i^xpose  oneself 
to  their  anger.  Wandering  then  in  the  silent 
night,  they  came  to  terrify  the  living,  or  to  cast 
disease  on  thc^  flock,  barrenness  on  the  land.^ 
Thus  even  at  a  time  when  th(3  credit  of  Jupiter 
had  fallen  verv  low  Cicero  wrote,  ''Render  to 
the  Manes  what  is  due  to  them,  and  hold  them 
for  divine  beings,  for  our  ancestors  would  that  Adoration  befor 
those  who  had  (luitted  this  life  should  be  of  the  ^^^^^'^  ^^^^  ^'  '^^^• 
iiumlxT  of  the  godsV"^  We  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  pass- 
in<''  near  a  tomb.  The  Iloman  said  to  the  dead,  '  Sleep  in  peace,' 
or  else,  '  13e  propitious  to  us,'  and  he  saluted  with  the  same 
gesture^  of  adoration  that  he  used  in  worshipping  the  gods.  Even 
when  a  familv  was  obliged  to  sell  the  field  in  which  its  funeral 
vault  was  placed,  th(»  law  reserved  a  right  of  passage  that  they 
might  go   to    perform    tlu»   sacred   rites   there.^      On   the   retiu'u   of 


re  a 


»  Vurro,  fie  Luifj  .  Lat.  vi  1:1.  The  custom  of  the  funeral  feast  on  the  day  of  the  obsequies 
is  preserved  in  our  provinces.  In  my  childhood  it  still  existed,  even  in  Paris;  but  it  is  no 
longer  more  than  an  act  of  politeness  towards  the  prnests,  and  none  of  the  religious  idea  which 
the  ancients  attached  to  it  now  remains. 

»  De  Luvtu,  0. 

'  Plant  us,  Pfiud.  1.,  iii.,  127. 

*  ...     T(U'if(e     .     .     .     tempore  noctis 

Pen/He  riat  i/rhis,  Latiosque  idvlasse  per  (ff/roa 

Dt'/ormet  animas 

(Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  ^m'2.) 

'  Cic,  de  Let/.,  ii.,  !»  and  22     .     .  .     Majores  eos,  qui  e.r  hac  vita  miffrassent,  in  deorum 

iiumero  esse  voluiKsetit.     AVe  must  call  to  mind  this  ]>elief,  so  persistent   among  the  Romans. 

when  we  see  the  emperors  declared  divi. 

*  Taken  from  a  painte<l  vase,  on  which  Orestes  is  represented  approaching  the  tomb  of 

Agamemnon. 

*  Dig.  xviii.  1,6.  These  rites  of  the  tomb  are  found  as  far  as  the  extreme  east.  Among 
the  Annamites,  children  inheiit  thepiopeity  of  their  father  in  equal  portions,  except  the  eldest, 
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the  Feralia^  the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  the  dead,  there  was 
celebrated  in  each  house  the  Caristuv,  a  feast  in  which  all  the 
relatives  took  part.  Then  they  recalled  the  glorious  memories  of 
the  family ;  together  they  worshipped  the  Lares,  th(»  protectors 
of  the  paternal  roof,  and  they  separated  with  mutual  wishes  for 
prosperity.  '  At  this  fraternal  banquet,'  says  Ovid,  *  Concord 
always   came    to   take   a   seat.'  ^ 

This   religion   of    death    is   at  once   the  most    ancient  and    the 
most  touching;    it  established  a  bond  between  the  past  generations 


Gesture  of  adoration. 


Gesture  of  adoration.' 


and  those  which  survived  them.  The  soul  of  the  ancestors  was  the 
soul  of  the  family,  and  there  was  in  this  firm  belief  a  great 
principle  of  social  conservatism. 

But  let  us  take  notice  that  this  festival  of  the  dead  differed 
essentially  from  ours,  which  is  a  beautiful  idea  of  universal  charity 
continued  beyond  the  tomb ;  a  prayer  offercxl  by  all  for  all. 
Among  the  Eomans  the  worship  of  the  dead  was  essentially 
domestic ;  near  relatives  alone  were  entitled  to  make  the  offerings, 
and  no  stranger  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  repast, 
the  pious  representation  of  the  banquets  of  the  Elysian  life,  which 


who  holds  an  extra  portion  in  ordei:  to  keep  up  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors.  (Ch.  Lemire, 
Coehinvhine  franc.y  1877. 

^   Concordia fertur     ....     adesse  {Fast.W.Q^X.) 

*  Ris-relief  from  the  Louvre. 

'  Taken  from  a  paintin*?  on  a  Greek  vase.  A  youii"-  Greek  woman  and  young;  man 
sahiting-  a  Hermes.  To  put  the  rij^ht  hand  up  to  the  mouth  is  still  a  nnxh'  of  salutation  in  the 
Kast  and  s<»metimea  even  with  us. 


An  Elysian  Repast.     (See  note  i.,  p.  03.) 
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woro  the  only  joy  the  Komaii  and  Greek  could  imagine  for  their 
dead/  The  man,  then,  who  died  without  leaving  a  family  behind 
him  lacked  those  honours  which  were  necessary  to  the  repose 
and  consolation  of  the  dead.  In  order  to  avoid  this  misfortune, 
the  childless  Roman,  in  default  of  a  natural  family,  created  for 
himself  a  legal  family,  and  to  religious  belief  must  be  attributed 
the  importance  of  that  civil  custom  of  adoption,  as  frequent  at 
Rome  as  it  is  rare  with  us.  The  funeral  colleges  under  the 
Empire  are  another-  means  of  providing  oneself  wilh  relatives  who 
may    accomplish    the    rites    necessary    to    this    second    life    in    the 

tomb. 

The    Lanw,   the   messengers    of    the    gloomy    abode,    brought 
the     living     unlucky     dreams,     threatening     visions,     and     terrible 
apparitions;   they   were   the   phantoms   that   peopled   the   night   and 
whose   anger  people  sought  to  deprecate  by  throwing   black  beans 
over  the   shoulder,    or   by   sti-iking  a  bronze  vessel.     All   were   not 
so    easy    to    c^xorcise,    and    about    some    of    them    there    circulated 
dreadful  stories,  which  strengthened  the 
belief    in     evil    Genii.     ^^  Ulysses, "   say 
Tausanias  and  Strabo,  ^'having  stopped 
at   Temesa   on  the    coast    of    Bruttium, 
one  of  his  companions,  Tolites,  outi*aged 
a   maiden,    and   was   stoned  by  the  in- 
habitants.    Ulysses  did  nothing  to  avenge  tliis  murder  and  appease 
the  manes  of  the  hero,    so    the    spectre  of    Polites   retui'ned   every 
night   to   spread   terror   and  death    among    the   people   of    Temesa. 
In   order   to    escape    his  anger   they   were   about  to   abandon  their 
to^^^l,     when     the    pythoness    revealed    to    them    that    they  would 
appease  the  hero    if  they    built    a    sanctuary    to   him,    and    yearly 
offered   to    him    the   most    beautiful    among  theii"    daughters.     The 
shrine    was    mised  in  the  thickest  part  of   a   wood   of   wild  olives, 
and    the     fearful    sacriliee    was     performed,    till    the    day    Avhen   a 


Temesa  of  Bruttium.- 


• 

.  The  engraving  m,  page  01  lepiesents  the  paintings  on  a  tomb  at  Tayiuii  (Coineto  )  In 
,.,e  foreground  an  Elvmanrepa., ;  on  the  two  side  pieces,  persons  dancing,  doubtless  the  mma  ed 
celebratfng  some  rite  "of  Bacchus  in  .he  mids,  of  a  sacred  wood.  On  the  two  s.des  of  th  door  of 
the  tomb,  two  horsemen  and  some  tigers  or  panthers,  probably  in  memory  of  the  f  nneral  game.. 
(Atlus  du  Bull.  arch.  1831,  pi.  xxxii.      For  the  description,  see  Annates,  vol  lu.  p.  3.o  seq  I 

"  The  three  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  town,  and  a  helmet,  on  the  reverse  a  tnpod, 
two  greaves  ;  silver  coin. 
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famous  atlileto  of  Loeri,  namt^d  Eutliymos,  eutered  the  temple, 
saw  the  maiden,  and  touched  with  compassion  and  love,  resolved 
to  tight  the  demon  on  the  following  night.  He  conquered,  di'ove 
him  out  of  the  territory,  and  obliged  him  to  cast  himself  into 
the  waves  of  the  Ionian  sea.  After  that  time,  never  did  the  fatal 
spectre  re-appear,  but  there  long  existed  the  proverb,  ^Beware  the 
hero ! " ' 


..,^1! 


IV.— Naturalism  of  the  Eoman  Eeligion  axd  Formal  Devotion. 

There  is  a  poetry  in  the  pious  ceremonies  perfonned  near  the 
hearth  and  around  the  tombs.  Poetry  of  another  kind,  too,  is  found 
in  the  worship  of  the 
sacred  groves.  The 
Apennines  were  then 
covered  with  those  im- 
mense forests  whose 
silence  and  mystery  long 
inspired  a  religious  ter- 
ror. To  find  protection 
amid  these  unknown 
and,  consequently,  so 
much  the  more  dreaded 
dangers,  men  consecra- 
ted   in    some    fflade    a 


Sacred  Tree.^ 


group  of  trees,  which  henceforth  became  an  inviolable  sanctuaiy. 
Sometimes  a  single  tree  which  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt, 
or  whose  crest  topped  the  whole  forest,  and  which  allowed  nothing 
to  grow  beneath  the  depths  of  its  shadow,  became  a  divine  being. 
In  456  B.C.  three  ambassadors  from  Eome  came  to  demand  of 
the    .Equi   the   fulfilment   of    a   treaty.       The   chief,    seated   under 

^Pausanias,  VI.  vi.  7-11;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  255;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Er^/ioc;  .Elianus,  Hist. 
Vat'.,  viii.  18.  See,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  story  of  the  matron  delivered  by  the  priests 
of  Isis  to  the  god  Anubis. 

2  Bas-relief  in  the  Louvre.  Cymbals  are  hung  on  the  branches  of  the  sacred  tree ;  behind 
it  stands  the  altar,  on  which  a  ram,  which  a  child  leads,  is  about  to  be  sacrifice<l ;  behind,  a 
veiled  priestess  and  the  flute-player,  necessary  in  all  sacrifices.  Behind  the  altar  a  second 
woman,  bearing  offerings  on  her  head.     The  worship  of  sacred  trees  still  exists  in  many  places. 
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an  immense  oak,  answered  them  derisively:  ^Address  yourselves 
to  this  tree;  I  have  other  business  than  listening  to  you.'  ^Good,' 
cried  one  of  the  Eomans,  ^4et  this  sacred  oak,  and  the  god,  who- 
soever he  be,  who  dwells  therein,  know  that  you  have  violated 
your  promised  faith;  may  they  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  our 
complaint  and    aid    us   in   the  fight." 

Yergil  and  Lucan  saw  the  remains  of  this  old  naturalism  still 
in  existence.  They  speak  of  trees  held  in  veneration,  of  the  olive 
tree  of  Faunus,  whereon  sailors,  Avhen  they  came  back  from  a 
dan^^erous  voyage,  suspended  their  ex-voto,  and  of  the  ancient  oak 
that  stretches  towards  heaven  its  withered  arms,  yet  ever  bears 
the  remains  of  victims  offered  by  the  people,  and  the  sacred  gifts  of 
the  chiefs.  Though  around  it  there  spreads  the  stui-dy  green 
forest,   it  alone  is  honoured. 

"  Exuvias  populi  ....  sacrataque  gestans 

Dona  ducum 

Sola  tamen  colitur." 

Animals  naturally  played  a  part  in  this  religion  of  nature. 
In  the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  at  Lavinia  a  serpent  received  offerings. 
The  woodpecker,  which,  with  its  strong  beak,  seems  to  attack  th(» 
largest  trees  in  search  of  food,  and  the  wolf,  king  of  the  Italian 
forests,  were  the  symbols  of  Mars.  When  under  the  leafy  cover, 
in  the  silence  and  shade,  the  woodpecker  was  heard  afar,  striking 
his  short,  sharp  blows,  it  was  the  rustic  god  who  spoke,  and 
the  augur  gave  a  meaning  to  his  words. 

In  substance,  the  religion  of  the  early  Eomans  was  not  far 
HMHOved  from  fetishism.  Quirinus,  represented  by  a  spear ;  Jupiter 
Lapis  by  a  stone  ;2  Vesta  by  fire ;  Mars  by  his  shield;  and  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  fallow  lands,  of  weeding,  of  manure,  of 
rust,  of  the  grindstone,  of  the  oven,  of  fear,  of  fever,  and  all  that 
represented  the  physical  agencies  which  man  loves  or  dreads,  are 
scarce  above  the  level  of  those  good  or  evil  beings  which  barbarous 
nations  worship.  For  the  magistrate  as  well  as  for  the  private 
person,  the  song   or   flight   of   a  bird,    an  unusual  noise,   a  sudden 


*  Livy,  iii.  26.  .     j  i  ^/v 

'  Acirding  to  Varro  (S.  Aug.  de  Civ.  De..  iv.  31),  the  Romans   remained  hO  years 

without  possessing  any   statues.     I  do  not  linow  whether  tlie  date  is  exact,  but  .he  fact 

roust  have  good  foundation. 
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or  involuiitary  sadness,  a  false  step,  the  tiickering  of  a  flame, 
the  groans  of  the  victim,  the  prolongation  or  speedy  termination 
of  its  death-pangs,  the  colour  and  form  of  the  entrails,  everything 
in  fact,  was  an  omen,  and  the  appetite  of  the  sacred  chickens,  or 
the  size  of  a  victim's  liver,   often  carried  grave  decisions. 

The  Roman  knew  nothing  of  divine  love;  on  the  contrary, 
he  trembled  before  tEe~~innumerable  deities,^  capricious  and  vin- 
dictive, whom  he  pictured  to  himself  lying  in  wait  e\'erywhere 
along  the  path  of  life  ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  most  religious  of 
pagaus,^  '  Full  of  affright  he  entered  their  sanctuary,  as  though 
their  temple  were  the  cave  of  a  bear  or  dragon.'  Should  he 
by  mischance  cross  the  threshold  of  his  house  with  his  left  foot 
first,  should  he  hear  the  squeak  of  a  mouse  or  his  glance  fall  on 
any  object  held  to  be  uulueky,  immediately  he  re-entered  his  house 
distracted,  and  could  not  feel  re-assured  till  he  had  offered  an 
expiatory  sacrifice.  He  believed  iu  the  evil  eye,^  like  the  Italian 
of  the  preseut  day,  and  like  him  too  he  thought  to  guard  against 
it  by  a  fasei/iim*  which  he  hung  round  the  necks  of  his  children, 
in  his  garden  and  over  his  heai-th.  Hence  came  the  god  Fascinus, 
whose  worship  was  entrusted  to  the  vestals,  and  who  was  placed 
on  the  chariot  of  generals  at  their  triumph,  to  turn  aside  envy  and 
to  avert  evil  fortune.''  There  was,  however,  a  sure  preservative 
against  spells,  which  was  to  spit  into  one's  right  shoe  before  putting 
it  on.*^ 

Cato  the  Elder  died  in  14U  e.c.  ;  he  lived,  then,  at  a  peiiod 
in  which  the  grand  age  of  Roman  civilization  began,  yet  how 
superstitious  is  this  cool-headed  and  calculating  man.  He  believes 
in  charms,  and  in  magic  words,  for  healing  sickness.  Here  is 
his  prescription,  for  instance,  against  dislocations.  "  Take  a  green 
rush,   four  or  five  feet  long,   cut  it  in  two  in  the   middle,  and  let 

*  Varro  said  30,000,  which  wa«  also  Hesiod's  reckouing  (  Works  and  days,  2b2),  but  Maximus 
Tyrius  {Dissert,  i.)  thought  this  figure  far  too  small. 

'  Plutarch,  de  Superst.  25 ;  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  72. 

^  Nescio  quis  teneros  ocultcs  mihi  fascinat  aynos  (Virg.  Eel.  iii.  103). 

^  This  fascinum  was  commonly  a  satyruum  siynum  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xix.  19),  or  a  little 
bell  suspended  on  a  branch  of  coral.  Alnlo^t  all  young  Chinese  wear  this  latter  kind  of  amulet. 
This  does  not  imply  that  the  superstition  travelled  from  Pekin  to  Rome.  The  human  mind,  in 
all  races,  passes  through  similar  stages,  which  lead  to  unexpected  results. 

^  Fortuna  ylori(e  varnife.v  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxviii.  7). 

'  llnd. 


two  men  hold  it  on  your  thighs.  Begin  to  sing  :  daries  dardaries 
astataries  dissunapiter^  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  two  pieces 
are  joined  together  again.  Wave  a  blade  over  them  when  the  two 
pieces  are  joined  and  touch  one  another,  seize  hold  of  them  and 
cut  them  across  lengthways.  Make  a  bandage  therewith  on  the 
broken  or  dislocated  member,  and  it  will  heal.  Sing,  however, 
over  the  dislocation  daily  :  huat  hanat  hiiat^  ista  pista  sista,  domiaho 
damnaustra^  or  else  huat  haut  haut  ista  sis  tar  sis  ordaunahon 
dannaitstra.^^  And  he  introduced  into  his  de  Re  rustica  many 
similar  receipts.  Yet  Cato  is  one  of  the  greatest  personages  of 
Rome.  It  is  evident  that  this  people  was,  on  certain  points,  very 
small  indeed. 

Superstitions  quite  as  gross  and  credulity  as  blind  have  been 
seen  in  later,  and  even  in  highly  civilized  ages,  and  in  many 
places  there  exist  others  worthy  of  them.  Even  the  Genii  of 
ancient  Rome  are  not  all  dead ;  they  live  again  under  other  names, 
to  people  that  infinity  of  heavens  whereof  the  void  and  silence 
frighten  us.  But  what  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  Roman 
religion  is  its  formalism.  There  is  no  fervour  or  divine  aspira- 
tion, still  less  philosophic  reflection  in  its  piety.  The  words, 
attitudes  and  gestures  are  ordered  by  the  ritual.  To  leave  the 
established  rule,  even  to  be  generous  to  the  gods,  was  to  go 
beyond  what  was  proper,  and  to  fall  into  superstition.  In  the 
temple,  the  most  religious  state  of  the  soul  was  absolute  calm; 
silence  on  the  lips,  silence  in  the  mind.'  For  the  ceremonies,  all 
was  settled  beforehand,  even  to  the  prayer,  which  should  only 
rise  from  the  heart,  and  soon  they  begin  to  pray  in  forms  which 
are  no  longer  understood.  In  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the 
brotherhood  of  Arvales  chanted  songs  which  dated  perhaps  from 
Numa.  It  was  needful,  too,  to  repeat  these  ancient  compositions 
with  religious  care,  for  a  peculiar  virtue  attached  to  the  very 
expressions.  By  the  omission  of  one  word  a  sacrifice  became 
useless,  a  prayer  vain.  The  lawyers  say  at  a  later  period  :  qui 
virguUi  cadit,  causa  ctfc^eY— through  a  comma,  one  loses  his  suit. 
The  same  was  thought  to  be  the  case  with  the  gods.  Wlien  a 
consul  had  a  religious  formula  to   pronounce,    he   read   it   from    the 

*  Templum  in  quo  verbis  parcimus,  m  quo  animm   componiynus,    in  quo    tacitam    etmm 
mentem  nostrnm  custndimv^  ( Quint il.,  Declam.  265). 
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ritual,  for  fear  of  omitting  or  transposing  a  word.  A  priest 
followed  the  reading  in  a  second  book,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  all 
the  sacramental  phrases  were  said  aright ;  another  saw  that  absolute 
silence  was  observed  among  the  bystanders;  lastly,  a  musician 
drowned  with  the  modulations  of  his  flute  every  sound  which 
could  have  broken  the  charm  attached  to  the  words  that  the 
officiating   person   recited.^ 

The  feeling  of  religion  has  submitted  to  much  slavery,  but 
never  has  it  been  enchained  in  such  strict  bonds.  It  might  be 
thought  that  Eome,  like  a  certain  famous  institution,  was  afraid 
of  religious  excitement,  if  we  did  not  know  that  in  this  institution 
the  regulation  of  piety  is  the  result  of  policy,  whereas  with  the 
liomans  it  was  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  national  character. 
But  if  this  childish  credulity  lowers  the  spirit  of  the  people,  it  yet 
renders  them  very  easy  to  govern,  and  the  vigorous  devotional 
discipline,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  religious  feeling,  produced 
citizens  in  whom  respect  for  the  rules  of  the  temple  long  inspired 
respect  for  the  law  in  the  Forum. 

We  may  make  another  remark;  these  divinities  of  Home 
appear  loss  beautiful  but  more  moral  than  those  of  Greek 
polytheism,"^  and   the   Fathers   of  the   Chui-ch   consider   the   religion 

^  Pliuy,  Nat.  Hist,  xxviii.  3.  Here  is  the  longest  passage  left  us  of  the  old  historian 
Fabius  Pictor.  At  the  hume  time  may  be  seen  the  poverty  of  this  ancient  literature,  the 
miserable  state  of  men's  minds,  and  how  grievous  was  that  sacerdotal  slavery  in  which  there  is 
nowhere  felt  beating  a  truly  religious  Iteart.  '•  It  is  a  crime  for  the  flam'en  of  Jupiter  to 
ride  on  horseback  or  to  see  the  centuries  under  arms.  Thus  he  rarely  has  been  named  consul. 
He  is  not  permitted  to  take  an  oath  ;  the  ring  he  wears  nmst  be  hollow  and  of  open  work.  No 
fire  must  be  carried  from  his  house  but  the  sacred  tire.  If  a  man  enters  that  house  bound,  he 
must  be  unbound,  and  the  bonds  must  be  carried  through  the  inner  court  up  the  roof  and 
thrown  into  the  street.  The  flamen  has  no  knot  about  him,  either  on  his  cap,  his  girdle,  or  any 
other  part.  If  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  beaten  with  i-ods  falls  at  his  feet  as  a  suppliant,  the 
guilty  one  cannot  be  beaten  without  sacrilege  that  day.  None  but  a  free  man  can  cut  a  tlamen's 
hair.  He  never  touches  or  names  a  she-goat,  raw  flesh,  hare,  or  beans.  He  must  not  clip  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine  that  climb  too  high.  The  feet  of  the  bed  he  sleeps  in  nmst  be  plastered 
with  mud.  He  never  quits  it  three  consecutive  niglits,  and  no  one  else  has  the  right  to  sleep 
therein.  There  must  not  be  near  the  wood-work  of  his  bed  a  box  with  sacred  cakes  in  it.  The 
parings  of  his  nails  and  the  cuttings  of  his  hair  are  covered  with  earth  at  the  foot  of  a  fruit 
tree.  For  him  all  days  are  holy  days.  He  is  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  open  air  without  the 
apexy  and  even  as  to  remaining  bareheaded  under  his  own  roof,  the  pontiffs  have  only  quite 
recently  decided  that  he  may  do  so."  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  x.  15.).  Another  example 
of  this  minute  and  childish  formahsm  is  furnished  by  Table  xli.  of  Marini  {^Atti  e  nwnumenti 
de'  Fratelli  Arvali).  [One  might  imagine  this  page  of  old  Fabius  taken  out  of  the  Zend- 
avesta  or  from  the  laws  of  Maim. — Ed.'] 

'  See  page  cxxx. 
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of  Numa  to  have  been  a  decent  religion.^  Yet  the  Eoman  gods 
do  not  require  their  believers  to  practice  justice.  The  purity 
they  exact  is  bodily  purity,  castitciH'}  They  may  be  approached 
without  repentance,  but  not  with  unwashed  face  or  hands,  or 
stained  raiment.  Thus  a  clean  toga  is  necessary  for  festivals ; 
and  ablutions  and  baths  were  an  act  of  piety  before  they  were  a 
matter  of  health.  It  might  even  be  said  that  the  thermce.,  the 
architectural  glory  of  Rome,  are  derived, 
iike  her  theatres  and  circuses,  from  a 
religious  idea.  Between  these  gods  and 
mankind  there  was  but  a  bond  of  interest. 
'Riey  wished  to  be  honoured,  and  like  a 
patron  proud  of  the  great  number  of  his 
clients,  they  required  that  the  crowd  should 
surround  their  altars  ;  they  demanded  sacri- 
fices and  libations,  songs  and  sacred  dances, 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliage  round  their 
temples  and  altars,  and  a  numerous  attendance,  that  their  dignity 
might  be  raised  among  the  gods,  and  their  credit  among  men. 
In  return  they  promised  protection,  and  as  they  were  feared,  men 
sought  to  appease  them.  As  it  was  thought 
they  could  give  health,  fortune,  and  victory, 
men  performed  all  the  acts  which  could  con- 
strain  them  to   grant  prosperity. 

The  Roman  did  not  love  his  gods,  and  they 
did  not  live  in  him,  did  not  purify  his  heart 
or    elevate    his    soul.      Religion    w^as    a   bargain, 

1  T  .  I        A     •        t  o  '  1  Vesta  holding  the 

and  worship   a  contract   m  due  form;  a  ^y^'^^ /^^'^^  p.nadium  and  a  Sceptre.^ 

(/uo.       Plautus   bluntly    says   so :     '  He    who    has 

made     the    gods    propitious    always     gains     large     profits.'^      This 


Garlands  of  leaves  round  a 
Temple.'^ 


'  Tertull.,  Apoi.  25. 

^  Casta  placent  superis :  pura  cum  vests  ventte. 

(Tibullus,  II.  i.  13). 
Aulus    Gellius     (ii.    xxviii.)   says  :     Veteres   Romani  .  .  .  in  constituendis   reltgionibus  .  .  . 
castisstmij  cautissimi/ue.     The  Itistrafio,  one  of  the  greatest  religious  acts  of  Rome,  and  one  of 
the  oldest,  was  at  first  a  purification  by  water.     This  word  comes  from  the  verb  lito,  to  wash 
wipe  out. 

'  DIVO  AVG.  S.C.    Sacrifice  before  the  temple.    Large  bronze  coin  of  Caligula. 

*  Large  bronze  of  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian. 

'  Curculio  IV.,  ii.  45. 
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piety,  wliicli  calculates  so  exactly,  shows  us  that  the  people 
lacked  certain  high  qualities  of  mind ;  having  no  religious  spirit 
they   had    in   later    times   no   philosophic   spirit. 

Yesta,  however,  had  brought  virgin  purity  into  honour;    Juno 
and   all  the   other   goddesses   of   marriage   or  nui'ture  had  done  the 
same   for   the   wisdom   and   devotion   of   matrons;    the   Lares   loved 
domestic    virtues;     the    Manes    concord    in    families;    Fides,    good 
faith   in   contracts;    Terminus,    respect    for    all 
rights;     and    w^ith    the    exception    of    certain 
rustic   divinities,   who  delighted  in  gaiety   and 
laughter — who  allowed  even  far   more — all  the 
gods  had  the  Koman  gravity.     Still  we  should 
not   go   as   far   as  to   repeat    what   is   said    of 
this    religion,     4hat    like    the    philosophy    of 
Socrates,    it  brought   divinity   dowoi    to    earth, 
and  obliged  it    to  regulate  the  life  and    man- 
ners  of    men.'      The    Socratic    philosophy   was   a   mighty    effort  of 
reflection;    the    Eoman    religion,    on    the    contmry,    sprang    spon- 
taneously   from    customs,    and    in    primitive    ages   customs    precede 
belief,   which   in    their    turn    preserves    them.     The    Latii^o-Sabinc 
populations,    among  whom   the   family    tie    was    so    strong,    created 
domestic  gods    who    never    can  be   immoral,    and  their   agricultural 
life    compelled    them    to    have    gods    who    protected    property    and 
agreements.      Before   he   was   earned  to   the   ends   of   the   field    to 
serve  as  the  sacred  boundary.  Terminus  had  risen  from  the  fuiTOW 
opened  by   the   Latin  plough. 


Fides  or  Good  Fuith/ 


IV. — Sacerdotal  Colleges. 

Thus  the  Eoman  religion  is  twofold  in  its  nature.  There 
is  that  of  the  State  or  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  that  of 
individual  persons;  but  there  exists  a  veiy  good  understanding 
between  the  two,  because  in  the  main  it  is  the  same  thing 
answering   to   two   different   needs.       The   family   has    its    Penates, 

^  FIDES  AVGVST.  S.C.    Good  Faith,  standinj?,  holding  some  ears  of  corn  and  u  basket 
of  fruit.     Large  bronze  of  Plotina. 


which   the   State   respects;    the  city   its   gods,    which   private   indi- 
viduals honour  not   only  by  associating   themselves  with  the  public 


1    2 


3 


o 


6 


8 
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1.  Lifuus,  or  augur's  baton.  2.  Secespita,  or  sacrificial  knife.  3.  Patera.  4.  Sacrificial 
vo«e,  wrongly  confounded  with  the pr<^fericulum,  v^lnch  had  no  handle.  5.  Simimlum,  ^m&\\ 
cup  employed  in  libations.  6.  Sprinkler.  7.  Apex,  or  flamen's  cap.  8.  Tripod  surmounted  by 
the  cortina.    3.  Axe  with  wolfs  head,  for  killing  great  victims. 

Instruments  of  sacrifice ;  taken  from  various  coins  in  the  Cabinet  de  Frayice. 

ceremonies  of  their  worship,  but  by  particular  devotions  to  such 
and  such  a  divinity,  by  sacrifices  at  such  and  such  a  temple.  In 
addressing  one  of  the  gods  of  the  city,  there  is  no  need  of  a 
mediator.  '  The  Aruspieium,'  says  Yarro/  '  enjoins  that  each 
should  sacrifice  according  to  his  own  custom,  siw  quisque  ritu 
saerijicmm  faciat^^  and  this  principle  constituted  the  religious 
tolerance  of  the  Romans,  so  long  as  thev  did  not  believe  that 
the   State  was   threatened  by  particular  religions.     When  the  father 


I)e  lAiuf.  iMt.  vii.  38.      Cicero   also  says,  ritus  familiar  patnnnque 
be  pi-eserved, ac/w  yt/aAt  traditam  reliyionem  (deLeg.  ii.  11). 


that  must 
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of  the  family,  who  was  sovereign  pontiff  in  his  own  house,  had 
recourse  to  the  priest,  it  was  to  assure  liimself  that  he  properly 
carried  out  all  the  rites,  and  employed  the  forms  necessary  to 
constrain  the  divine  will  in  his  favour.^  Hence  it  resulted  that 
all  the  priests,  though  appointed  for  life-  and  forming  particular 
colleges,  remained,  as  senators  and  magistrates,  active  members  of 
society,  and,  as  citizens  subject  to  the  law  and  its  representatives.^ 
If  then  religion  and  its  ministers  were,  at  Eome,  closely 
connected  with  political  matters,  it  Avas  not  by  ruling  them,  but 
in  remaining  subordinate  to  them.  This  dependence  lasted  as 
long  as  pagan  Eome;  thence  came  her  superiority  in  govern- 
ment and  her  inferiority  in  art  and  poetry,  which  in  Greece 
were  bom  in  the  precincts  of   the  temples. 

■"  Keither  special  knowledge  nor  peculiar  vocation  was  required 
of  those  who  desired  to  be 
priests.  If  Eome  had  a  clergy, 
she  had  no  sacerdotal  class 
possessing  gi*eat  wealth  or  re- 
ceiving tithes,  and  no  religious 
interest  was  recognised  apart 
from  State  interest.  The  augurs 
could  only  consult  auspices  on 
the  order  of  the  magistrates, 
and  it  was  forbidden  to  reveal 
an  oracle  to  the  people  unless 
the  senate  had  authorised  it.* 
'  Our  ancestoi*s,'  says  Cicero,  '  were  never  wiser  or  better  inspired 
by  the  gods  than  when  they  settled  that  the  same  persons 
should  preside   over  religion   and  the   government  of   the  Eepublie. 


^  M.  BoucL^-Leclercq  (Les  Pontifes  de  Vancienne  Home)  very  justly  remarks  that  at 
Rome  the  priest  only  figures  in  religious  solemnities  as  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

*  Pliny,  Ep.  iv.  8. 

^  Only  the  duumviri  sacris  faciundis,  afterwards  the  decemvirs,  the  interpreters  of  the 
Sibylline  Books,  the  flamen  of  Jupiter,  and,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Republic,  the  rex 
sacrorum,  could  fulfil  no  other  public  charge.  The  vestals  were  also  devoted  to  the  altar;. yet 
they  could,  after  thirty  years  of  duty,  re-enter  civil  life.  •  The  pontiff  and  augurs  once  claimed 
to  be  exempt  from  the  taxes  imposed  on  other  citizens,  but  the  quaestors  forced  them  to  pay. 
(Livy  xxxiii.  42). 

*  Dionvs.  xxxix.  5. 

'  Taken  from  a  gem  in  the  collection  of  Florence. 


Aucilia  or  Shields  of  Mars.* 


yjf 


By  this  means  magistrates  and  pontiffs  unite  to  save  the  State.'  ^ 
There  was,  then,  no  dependence  of  either  of  these  two  powers 
upon  the  other.  The  State  and  religion  were  one,  and  as  later 
the  different  functions  of  these  innumerable  gods  could  quite 
logically  become  simple  attributes  of  one  divinity,  the  State  did 
not  feel  itself  threatened  by  the  elastic  interpretation  of  creeds, 
and  there  existed  at  Eome,  when  philosophic  thought  was  brought 
thither  from  Greece,  that  religious  liberty 
which  churches  with  precise  dogmas  will 
not  and  cannot  recognise. 

The  most  highly  honoured  of  these 
priests  were  the  three  flamens,  or  lighters 
of  the  altars  of  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Quirinus, 
who  could  not  appear  in  public  or  in  the 
open  air,  even  in  the  court-yard  of  their 
houses,  without  the  apex^  the  sign  of  their 
priesthood ;  ^  the  three  augurs,^  the  sacred 
interpreters  of  omens ;  the  vestals,  guardians 
of  the  public  hearth,  the  fire  whereof   must  ^^'"^^^^  Arvahs.' 

never  die ;  the  twelve  Salii  or  leapers,^  keepers  of  the  Ancilia, 
who  every  year  in  the  month  of  March  danced  the  war  dance, 
and,  as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  entered  the  temple  of  the 
'  God  who  slays,'  to  strike  his  bronze  shield  Avitli  their  pikes, 
crying,  *'  Mars,  awake  I "  the  twelve  fratres  Arvales  or  brothers 
of  the  fields,  priests  of  Dea-Dia,  a  Telluric  divinity;  and  finally 
the    four    pontiffs,^    who    free    from    all   control   and   rendering  no 

^  Pro  domo,  i. 

*  The  same  obligation  was  imposed  on  the  Salii.  Cf.  the  fragment  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
above  quoted  (p.  98). 

'  Afterwards  four,  then  nine  in  the  year  300  B.C.,  finally  fifteen  under  Sulla  and  sixteen 
under  Caesar.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  aruspices,  who  did  not  form  a  college  in  the  State. 
They  were  diviners,  whom  generals  took  with  them  and  whom  private  individuals  consulted. 

*  On. the  first  day  of  the  month,  which  boi*e  the  name  of  their  god,  the  Salii  passed  through 
the  quarters  of  Home,  stopping  before  the  aedicula,  or  resting  places,  to  perform  their  rites. 
This  procession,  which  lasted  several  days,  was  interspersed  with  dances  and  songs  in  honour  of 
the  gods;  perhaps,  too,  in  honour  of  some  great  citizens.  In  the  time  of  Varro  (dc  Ling.  Lat.^ 
vii.  3)  no  one  any  longer  understood  the  Saliaria  carmina  and  a.vaynenta. 

"  For  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  the  Arvales  surrounded  their  heads  with  a  crown 
of  ears  of  com,  held  together  by  fillets  of  white  wool.  The  head  of  their  coUfge  was  called 
inagister,  and  under  the  empire  tlie  emperors  took  the  office.  The  figure  given  above  represents 
Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  f rater  Arvalis. 

"  Four  at  first,  then  eight,  fifteen  under  Sulla,  and  an  indefinite  number  under  the  empire. 
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account  to  either  senate  or  people,  watched,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  high  pontiff,  over  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  re- 
ligious institutions  ;  they  also  settled  the  calendar,  and  which  days 
were  lucky  or  unlucky,  thus  rendering  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  holding  of  the  comitia  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon 
them.  On  the  day  that  the  new  moon  showed  her  golden  sickle  in 
the  heavens,  one  of  the  pontiffs,  called  (calare)  the  people  together 
on  the  Capitol  and  taught  them  how  many  days  to  reckon  from  the 
kalends  to  the  nones.'  On  the  day  of  the  nones  another  pontiff 
announced  the  festivals  to  be  celebrated  during  the  month,  an 
announcement  which  is  made  on  Sundays  in  our  churches. 
Finally  the  pontiffs  kept  the  record  of  sacred  acts,  phenomena, 
and  all  events  which  appeared  to  have  a  religious  character; 
hence   came   the    Great  Annals. 

The  vestals  were  at  first  four  in  number,  two  for  each  tribe  ; 
after  the  addition  of  the  Luceres  there  were  six.  When  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  college,  the  king  as  chief  pontiff  chose  twenty 
young  patrician  maidens  of  from  six  to  ton  years  of  age,  without 
any  blemish,  and  who  seemed  to  promise  beauty.  The  lot,  as 
representing  the  divine  will,  designated  which  of  them  was  to  be 
consecrated  priestess.  When  the  selection  was  made,  the  head 
pontiff  took  the  hand  of  the  chosen  one,  '  I  take  thee,'  he  said, 
*  thou  shall  be  priestess  of  Yesta  and  shalt  perform  the  sacred 
rites  for  the  safety  of  the  Eoman  people.'  Then  he  led  her  to 
the  regia,  the  sacerdotal  dwelling,  where  her  locks  fell  beneath 
the  shears,^  and  where  her  sisters  clad  her  in  white;  it  was 
our    modem   taking  of  the   veil. 

The  virgins  of  Yesta  watched  by  turns   o\'er  the   maintenance 
of  the  fire  which  burned  night  and  day  on  her  altar.     If  it  should 


^  The  Roman  year  seems  to  have  at  first  counted  only  ten  months:  March,  April,  May, 
June,  the  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.  and  xth.  months.  These  latter,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  have 
not  changed  their  name ;  we  still  say  September,  October,  November  and  December.  Livy 
(i.  19)  attributes  to  Numa  the  division  of  the  year  of  3oo  days  into  twelve  lunar  months, 
with  the  insertion  of  complementary'  months,  which  at  the  end  of  nineteen  years  put  the 
lunar  year  in  agreement  with  the  solar.  Each  month  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
kalends',  which  marked  the  first  day,  the  nones  (nonus,  ninth),  which  comprised  the  nine 
days  preceding  the  ides,  and  these  (tduare,  to  divide),  which  began  in  the  middle  of  the  month, 
the  last  day  of  which  was  called  the  eve  of  the  kalends. 

=»  Plmy,  Xat.  Hist.  xvi.  85.  The  regia,  which  was  asserted  to  be  the  house  of  Numa, 
was  the  head  pontiff's  residence;  behind  it  were  the  atrium  and  temple  of  Vesta. 
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Vestal.^ 


happen  to  go  out,  it  was  a  terrible  omen  for  Eome ;  she  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  neglect  was  beaten  with  rods  in  a  dark 
place  by  the  chief  pontiff,  who  afterwards  relighted  the  fire  by 
rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  wood  taken  from  a 
tree  of  good  fortune,  felix  arhos  ;  in  later  times  by 
concentrating  in  a  metal  vase  the  rays  of  the  sun.' 
They  had  to  make  libations,  offer  sacrifices,  and  per- 
form a  strange  ceremony  which  doubtless  had  some 
connection  with  their  vow  of  virginity.  When,  on 
the  15th  of  April,  the  pontiffs  immolated  thirty  pregnant  cows, 
the  embryos  were  taken  and  committed  to  the  chief  vestal,  who 
burnt  them  and  carefully  kept  the  cinders,  which  she  distributed 
among  the  people  on  the  day  of  the  Palilia,  that  they  might  make 
expiatory  offerings  of  them.'^  Every  morning  they  cleansed  the  temple 
with  water  dra^vn  from  the  fountain  of  Egeria 
in  a  vessel  with  a  large  mouth  and  ending  in 
a  point,  futile^  so  that  it  could  not  be  set 
down  on  the  ground  without  the  water  being 
spilled.     They  had  the  protection  of   Fascinus, 

the    god     who    averts    evil     spells,     and    that    of     i^^^^V^-,  Vase  of  the  Vestals.* 

the  holy  relics,  pledges  of  the  duration  of  empire,  fatale  pignus 
imperii^  These  relics,  preserved  in  the  most  secret  place  of  the 
sanctuary,  were  the  Palladium,  a  shapeless  statuette  of  Pallas,  and 
the  fetishes  which  were  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Samo- 
thrace  to  Troy  by  Dardanus,  and  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  ^neas. 
The  chief  vestal,  maxima  virgo^  alone  penetrated  this  holy  of 
holies. 

Their  functions  lasted  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
vestals  could  re-enter  the  world,  and  even  marry  ;  but  very  few 
took  advantage  of  this  right ;  they  ended  their  lives  near  the 
goddess  to  whom  they  had   vowed   their   virginity.     As   a   compen- 


'  Dionys.  ii.  67;  Plut.  Niima,  10;  Festus,  8. v.  Penus  Vestee.  The  arbores  felices 
were,  however,  rather  nuinerous :  the  oak,  the  holm-oak,  the  beech,  the  mountain-ash. 

''  Taken  from  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

^  Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.  629  seq.  Mention  has  been  made  (page  8)  of  the  twenty  argei,  or 
figures  of  men  in  wicker-work,  which  were  throwTi  by  the  vestals  into  the  Tiber  every  year. 

*  Servius  (ad  .Fn.  xi.  33U)  asserts  that  hence  comes  the  word  futilis,  designating  a  man 
incapable  of  keeping  what  is  confided  to  him.  Taken  from  the  Catalogue  Durand,  by 
M.  de  Witte. 

*  Livy,  xxvi.  '21. 
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The  Palladium^ 


sation   for   this    sacrifice    they    received    the    greatest    respect    and 
enjoyed  gi^eat  honours.     Free  from  all  ties   of  relationship,   that  is, 

released  from  paternal  restraint,  patriu  potestas^ 
and  from  the  guardianship  of  their  kin,  they  could 
receive  legacies  and  dispose  of  their  goods  by 
testament.  In  courts  of  justice  they  made  depo- 
sitions without  being  obliged  to  take  the  oath. 
On  meeting  them  the  magistrate  had  the  fasces 
lowered;  and  the  criminal  being  led  to  punish^ 
ment  was  set  free,  provided  they  declared  they 
had  accidentally  crossed  his  path. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  homble  death 
if  they  broke  their  vow !  At  the  extremity  of  the  Quirinal, 
between  the  Colline  gate  and  the  place  where  afterwards  stood 
the  famous  gardens  of  Sallust,  was  the  '^  accursed  field,"  campus 
Sceleratiis,  There  was  dug  an  underground  chamber  wherein  the 
guilty  priestess  was  to  be  bmied  alive.  Placed  on  the  bier  which 
was  surrounded  with  thick  coverings  to  stifle  her  cries,  she  was 
bonie  with  mournful  pomp  across  the  Forum  through  the  silent 
crowd,  to  the  vault,  wherein  were  placed  a  bed,  a  lighted  lamp 
some  bread,  a  little  water,  milk  and  oil,  provisions  for  one  day 
in  an  eternal  prison,  the  mocking  help  of  a  piety  unwilling  to 
have  to  give  an  account  to  Yesta  of  the  murder  of  one  of  her 
virgins !  When  the  funeral  ti-ain  had  arrived  at  the  place  of 
torture,  the  high  priest  uttered  secret  prayers,  then  the  bier  was 
opened,  and,  wrapped  in  her  white  veils  as  in  a  shroud,  the 
victim  descended  by  a  ladder  into  her  tomb,  the  opening  of 
which  was  speedily  covered  by  the  slaves.  The  earth  was 
studiously  levelled,  in  order  that  nothing  might  reveal  the  place 
where,  in  the  dark  night  and  cold  of  the  gi'ave,  the  vestal 
expiated  a  sacrilege  which  perchance  she  had  never  committed. 
Xo  one  came  there  to  make  those  libaticms  which  the  poorest 
offered  to  the  Manes. '^  She  was  cut  off  at  once  from  the  world 
of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

WTien   the  sentence  was  accomplished  the  crowd   slowly  melted 

'  After  a  silver  coin  of  tlie  .lulian  family. 

^  In  the  time  of  Plutarch,  however  (Quoest.  Bom.  J)6),  the  priests  came  thither  to  perform 
expiations. 
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away,  some  deeply  moved  by  the  terrible  end  of  a  beautiful  and 
noble  gii'l,  devoted  from  infancy  to  a  dread  olfice ;  the  greater 
number  convinced  that  evils  which  had  threatened  Eome  had 
been  averted  by  a  necessary  sacrifice. 

Vesta  did  not  always  abandon  her  priestesses.  Emilia  was 
about  to  be  condemned  to  death  for  having  entrusted  the  duty  of 
keeping  up  the  sacred  fii'e  to  a  novice, 
who  had  let  it  go  out.  After  having 
implored  the  goddess,  the  vestal  tore  a 
strip  from  her  robe  and  threw  it  on  the 
cold  cinders,  when  the  fire  blazed  up  again.' 
Another,  Tuccia,  accused  of  incest,  cried  out : 
"  O  Yesta !  if  I  have  ever  approached  thy 
altar  with  clean  hands,  grant  me  a  sign 
to  prov(»  my  innocence;"  and  taking  a 
sieve,  she  went  down  to  the  Tiber,  filled  it 
with  water,  and  came  back  again  to  pour  it 
at  the  feet  of  the  pontiffs.'-  An  engraved 
gem  has  preserved  the  remembrance  of  this 
miracle,    for  each    college  of   priests  made  a  The  Vestal  Tuccia.^ 

point  of  having  one  of  its  o^\^l ;  and  these  legends,  by  attesting 
divine  intervention,  freed  the  conscience  of  the  Komans  from  the  re- 
morse of  having  condemned  the  innocent  to  a  frightful  death,  when 
theii*  merciless  policy  demanded  a  victim  to  calm  popular  terror. 

The  honours  paid  to  the  vestal  virgins  corresponded  with  the 
religious  importance  of  the  worship  which  took  place  round  this 
public  hearth,  whereon  the  fire  must  never  go  out.'*  But  to  the 
religious  idea  which  had  at  first  determined  the  conditions  imposed 
on  the  priestesses  was  added,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  moral 
idea — only  virgins  could  keep  it  up.  This  eternal  flame,  which  sym- 
bolised the  very  life  of  the  Koman  people,  and  the  institution  of 
the  college  of  vestals,  was  an  involuntary  glorification  of  chastity, 
and  in  the  days '  of  faith  this  belief  must  have  had  a  happy 
influence  on  manners. 


'  Dionys.  ii.  68  ;  Val.  Max.  I.  i.  7. 

^  Val.  Max.  Mil.  i.  5;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,   xxviii.  2. . 

'  Montfaucon,  Ant.  E.rpl.,  i.  pi.  xxviii.  Supplem.  i.  pi.  xxiii. 

*  Cic.  l)e  Leg.  ii.  8,  itjnejnfoci ptiblici  seminternnm. 
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Vestals  round  the 
Altar.  ^ 

me,  Jupiter  ! 


The  twenty  fetiales^   elected  for  life,  and  taken  from  the    most 
noble  families,  formed   a    college    at    once    political    and    religions, 

which  presided  over  international  acts.  When  Eome 
thonght  she  liad  a  right  to  complain  of  some  nation, 
a  fetialis — called,  for  the  occasion,  the  pater  piitratus 
of  the  Eoman  people — was  sent  ont.  He  set  forth ; 
on  his  head  a  lillet  of  white  wool  and  a  crown  of 
vervain,  which  he  had  cnlled  on  the  Capitol.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  enemy's  frontier,  he  cried :  '  Hear 
Hear  me,  God  of  Bonndaries  I  And  thon,  sacred 
oracle  of  right  {ft(s\  hear.  I  am  the  messenger  of  the  Koman 
people ;  I  come  in  all  justice,  and  my  words  deserve  all  trust.' 
Then  he  enumerated  the  grievances  of  the  Komans,  bearing  witness 
by  solemn  imprecations,  that  they  were  well  founded.  '  If  it  is 
against  right  and  my  conscience  that  I  demand  these  persons  and 
these  things  to  be  delivered  up  to  me,  the  messenger  of  the 
Eoman  people,  may  Jupiter  never  permit  me  to  return  into  my 
country.'  Advancing  into  the  enemy's  country,  he  addressed  the 
same  words  to  the  first  inhabitant  Avhom  he  met,  then  to  those 
whom  he  found  at  the  gates  of  the  principal  city  and  finally  in 
the  forum  to  the  magistrates.  If,  at  the  end  of  thirty-three  days, 
satisfaction  had  not  been  accorded  him,  he  cried :  *' Hearken, 
Jupiter,  and  thou,  Janus  Quirinus,  and  all  ye  gods  of  heaven, 
eartli,  and  the  lower  regions,  I  take  you  to  witness  that  this 
nation  is  unjust  and  violates  right.  How  shall  we  avenge  out- 
raged right?  Our  old  men  will  decide.'  And  he  returned  to 
Eome.  If  the  senate  and  people  decided  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
the  fetialis  went  back  to  the  enemy's  frontier  bearing  a  javelin, 
the  end  of  whicli  had  been  burnt  and  reddened  in  blood,  and 
there  cast  this  threat  of  fire  and  carnage,  announcing  at  tli(^ 
same  time  the  opening  of  hostilities.  At  a  later  period,  and 
until  the  time  of  the  empire,  when  the  enemy  was  on  the  Elbe 
and  Euphrates,  the  fetialis  performed  the  same  ceremonic^s,  but 
without  going  out  of  Eome.  On  the  Field  of  Mars,  near  the 
Temple  of  Bellona,  rose  the  column  of  ?rar,  which  represented 
tlfe     limit    of     the     Eoman     frontier.     There   the    fetialis   cast    his 
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bloody  javelin,  and  Eome  thought  she  had  conscientiously  per- 
formed all  the  rites  which  obliged  the  gods  to  grant  her  victory. 
At  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  the  fetialis 
killed  the  victim  with  a  flint  stone,  the 
stone  whence  sparks  flashed,  and  which,  on 
account  of  this  property,  was  often  placed 
in  the  hand  of  Jupiter,  instead  of  the 
darts  which  represented  lightning  flashes.^ 

The  greater  number  of  sacerdotal  col- 
leges filled  up  vacancies  by  co-option,  that 
is  to  say,  the  survivors  made  the  election.^ 
This  was  one  means  of  preserving  secret 
the  traditions  of  the  corporation.  The 
flamens  were  designated,  like  the  vestals, 
by   the  chief  pontiff. 

To  aid  the  priests  in  the  holy  ceremonies 
there  were  associated  with  them  children  of 
noble  family  and  perfect  beauty  to  whom 
was  given  the  name  of  Camilli^  borne  by 
Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the  gods.*  The 
divinities  of  Greece,  especially  also  those  of  Eome,  were  thought 
to  be  much  impressed  by  beauty,  which  w^as  one  of  their  gifts. 
They  exacted  it  in  their  priests,  and  were  offended  if  they 
were  not  served  by  the  most  perfect  attendance;  e.cj,  Juno,  who, 
"in  the  belief  of  manv,"  says  Valerius  Maximus,^  "made  Yarro 
lose  the  battle  of  Cannae,  because  he  had  given  the  care  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  to  a  most  beautiful  young  man  whom 
she  wished  to  see  attached  to  her  own  altar."  We  have  pre- 
served somewhat  of  this  respect  for  the  work  of  God  in  those 
who  consecrate  themselves  to  his  service;  certain  bodily  defects 
are  an  obstacle   to  ordination. 

The   expenses   of    worship   and   the   maintenance  of  the  priests 


*  Amohius,  vi.  25. 

•■»  This  (.^amillus,  or  servitor  of  tlie  pontiflFs,  seems  to  carry  the  sprinkler  in  his  left  hand, 
and  in  his  riglit  the  sitvla,  or  pail,  containing  the  water  necessary  for  the  ceremony. 
=*  CicerD,  Phil.  xiii.  5,  and  Brut.  1. 

*  Vueri  seupuella,  ingenuijelicissimi,  patrimi  matrimique.    Cf.  Fest.  s.v.,  Flamimus. 

*  I.  i.  16. 


Camillus.' 
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were  provided  for  by  a  certain  tmet  of  land  assigned  to  each  temple.' 
In  later  times  the  State  even  allowed  a  subsidy.^ 

The  domestic  worship  of  certain  families  also  made  part  of  the 
public  worship  of  the  city,  as  for  instance,  the  LupercaleSj  of 
which  the  gentes  Fabia  and  Quinctia  held  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood, and  the  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Hercules,^  which  must  be 
performed  by  Pinarians  or  Potitians. 


V. — Public   Festivals. 

The  festivals,  like  the  gods,  were  innumerable,  for  in  all  ages 
the  Italian  has  loved  religious  services,  as  being  a  break  in  the 
monotony  of  ordinary  life,  an  occasion  for  pious  ceremonies,  noisy 
games,  and  meals  in  Avhieh  the  poor  spent  the  savings  of  a  whole 
week.  It  will  here  suffice  to  point  out  a  few  which  display  in  a 
distinctive   manner   the   customs  of   ancient   times. 

Certain  festivals  still  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Csesar,*  and  long 
after,  recalled  the  rural  life,  coarse  manners,  and  selfish  devotion  of 
the  Eomans.  From  Pales,  thev  asked  what  their  descendants  asked 
of  S.  Antony,  the  health  of  their  fiocks ;  of  Lupercus,  the  god- 
woK  who  protected  the  farm  against  the  terrible  beast  whose  name 
he  bore,  they  asked  their  increase ;  of  Dea-Dia,  an  abundant 
harvest.  On  the  day  of  the  Lupercalia,  the  priests  ran  half -naked 
through  the  town,  armed  with  whips,  the  thongs  of  which  were 
made  with  the  skin  of  the  deer,  and  of  dogs  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  god  of  fertility,  and  with  them  they  struck  all  whom  they 
met,  especially  the  women,  who,  by  submitting,  thought  to  escape 
the  opprobrium  of  sterility  or  to  ensure  themselves  a  happy  de- 
livery. On  the  Palilia,  the  shepherds  jumped  thrice  over  a  burning 
hay-cock,  and  made  their  animals  go  through   the   pungent  smoke  ; 


^  Dionys.  ii.  7  ;  Festus  s.v.,  Oscum  ;  Siculus  Flucc,  de  Cond.  Agror.  p.  23,  ed.  Goes. 

^  To  the  Vestals  (Livy,  i.  20);  to  the  Augurs  (Dionys.,  ii.  6),  and  probably  to  other 
colleges.  The  vestals,  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  the  re.v  sacrorum  had  moreover  a  domus  publica, 
or  residence  granted  by  the  State. 

'  The  Roman  Hercules,  who  was  identical  with  the  Sabine  Sancus,  and  was  also  the  God  of 
good  faith  (inehercule),  because  he  was  the  strong  god,  took  the  name  of  Recaranus  or 
Garanus  (Aur.  Vic.  Oriy.  6 ;  Serv.  ad  ^n.  vi.  203.) 

*   Plut.  CcBS.  bl. 


these  were  the  fires  of  purificaticm.  The  Ambarvalia,  or  lustra- 
tions of  the  fields,  were  performed  in  the  name  of  the  State  by 
th{^  fratres  Arvales,  before  the  wheat  fell  under  the  sickle,  and 
the  festival  was  renewed  around  each  property.  The  proprietor 
with  his  head  bound  round  with  an  oak  branch  and  followed  bv 
his  kindred  and  slaves,  passed  three  times  round  his  estate, 
dancing  and  singing  hymns  to  the  Italian  Ceres. 

"  God  of  our  fathers,  Ave  purify  our  fields  and  those  who  till 
them.  Drive  away  evil  from  our  lands ;  let  not  the  evil  weed 
choke  the  promised  harvest,  let  not   the  slow   sheep   be   in  fear   of 


Auimala  being  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Suovetauriler 

column  of  Phocas.) 


( Bas-relief  found  near  the 


the  swift  wolf."^  Libations  of  milk  and  honied  wine,  a  sacrifice 
and  a  feast  at  which  the  victim  was  eaten,  terminated  these 
pagan  supplications. 

The  Ainhiu'halia  were  the  purification  of  the  toA\Ti.  Along  the 
walls,  led  by  the  priests,  and  preceded  by  the  victims,  rolled  the 
long  procession  of  citizens,  Avho  in  honour  of  the  solemn  day  were 
clad  in  spotless  togas  and  crowned  with  leaves.  When  the  hymns 
had  ceased,  Avhen  the  victims  had  fallen  under  the  sacred  knife 
and  the  portion  set  apart  for  the  gods  had  been  burnt  on  the 
altar,  these  latter  owed  protection  to  the  gates  and  walls. 

The  people  themselves,  at  the  end  of  the  lustrum,  were  puiified 
by  an   expiatory  sacrifice.      Being    convoked    by    the    herald,   they 

»  Tibullus  II.  i.  17,  seq.     Cf.  Verg.,  Georg.  i.  336—350. 

*  This  word  is  formed  from  the  name  of  the  three  victims— the  hog,  sus\  the  sheep,  om; 
and  the  bull,  taunts. 
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assembled  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  whither  tlu*  Kiug,  '^  scented  with 
m}Trh  and  sweet-smelling  plants,"  had  resorted  at  daybreak  with 
the  servitors,  who  led  a  hog,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull.  Three  times 
he  made  the  roimd  of  the  assembly,  repeating  hynms  and  prayers; 
then  he  immolated  the  victims,  and  the  suovefaurile '  was  performed. 
Songs,  prayers,  offerings,  were  all  these  good-natured  gods 
demanded  to  keep  them   at   peace   with   their  people. 

In   grave   circumstances,    during   a    pestilence    or   amidst    some 
public    misfortune,    they    admitted   their  people  to  commimion   with 
them.      Their    statues   were   earned   to   a   table   ready    spread ;    the 
gods  were  laid  upon  couches,  as  at  the  Koman  meals, 
the  goddesses   were  placed    sitting ;    and    the    popular 
imagination,     highly    excited    by    danger,     saw    them 
accept    the     feast,     or    sometimes     turn     away     their 
heads   from    it    in    anger.  ^     Is    it    to    some    memoiy 
of    these    stony  guests,  still    preserved   in    Spain,   that         festival  of 
the    terrible    legend    of   the    commendatore    (in    Don     Lecttstemium* 
Juan),  el  Convidado  de  piedra^-  is  due  ? 

Such  Gods  and  such  festivals  show  the  Eoman  nnc^Uing,  like 
the  Greek,  in  that  intoxication  with  nature  which  the  great 
enchantress  had  offered  to  all  the  Arj^an  race ;  an  intoxication 
delightful  and  fruitful  for  the  sons  of  Homer  and  Plato, 
oppressive  and  ban-en  for  the  sons  of  Eomulus;  for  the  former 
found  therein  a  lovelv  and  sublime  ideal  which  the  latter  never 
knew,  and  of  which  they  only  caught  a  glimpse  on  the  days  when 
they  ceased  to  be  Eomans. 

^  Livy  xl.  50. 

-  Mapmien,  Les  On'(/me.<t  du   Theatre,  vol  i.  p.  252. 

^  Silver  coin  of  the  family  of  Caelia,  with  the  names  of  L.  Caldus,  fteptemvir  epulonum^ 
and  C.  Caldus,  monetary  triumvir. 


State  bed  for  the 


Reverse  of  a  bronze  piece  of  Faustina  the  younger.     Vesta  holding  the  Palladium  and 

the  cup  for  libations. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

CHANGES  IN  RELIGION  AND  CONSTITUTION  UNDER  THE  THREE  LAST  KINGS. 

I. — The    Gods    of    Etruria    at   Eome;    Reforms    of   Tarquin 

THE  Elder. 

THE  third  and  fourth  kings  of  Rome  are  repetitions  of  the 
two  first :  Tullus  is  a  new  Romulus,  Ancus  a  second  Xuma  : 
a  suspicious  symmetry  which  is  repugnant  to  history  but  in 
which  legend  delights.  Legend,  however,  attributes  a  special 
characteristic  to  Tullus ;  he  completes  the  city  by  giving  it  its 
military  institutions — militaris  rei  institutor} 

The  reign  of  the  three  last  kings  marks,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  new  era.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause — ^be  it  the  peaceful  or 
forcible  settlement  of  some  Etruscan  chief,  or  a  long  period 
unknown  to  us  which  prepared  the  transformation,  it  is  certain 
that  the  city  whose  territory  was  only  six  miles  long  by  two 
broad  has  become  a  great  town,  which  covers  the  Seven  Hills  and 
erects  monumental  buildings,  which  counts  its  inhabitants  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  and  extends  its  power  afar;  and  finally,  which 
replaces  ancient  simplicity  by  the  splendour  of  its  feasts,  its  fetish 
gods  by  the  great  Etruscan  divinities,  and  theii'  modest  altars  by 
the  Capitol  with   its  hundred  steps. 

Whether  it  was  a  heritage  of  the  Pelasgi,  or  more  pro- 
bably, borrowed  from  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy  through  the 
medium  of  the  Campanian  Etruscans,  the  gods  of  Greece  were 
greatly  honoured  in  the  southern  cities  of  Etrm-ia.  Thence  they 
came  to   Rome.     Tarquin  the  Elder,  it.  is   said,   drove   all  the   gods 


'  Orosius,  ii.  4.     Florus,  i.  3,  also  says :  hie  omnem  militarem  disciplitiam  artemque  beUaniU 
condidit, 
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of  Tsuina  from  tho  Tarix^itni,  in  ordor  to  raise  a  toniplc  tlioro  to 
the  great  celestial  family,  Jupiter,  Jiuio,  and  :Minerva.  Youth 
alone  and  the  god  Terminus  opposed  it,  for  the  Koman  people 
was  never  to  gi'ow  old,  nor  its  frontiers  to  recede.  (V^res,  who 
was  identified  with  Pales,  and  whose  priestess  was  always  a 
Cxreek,  called  from  Naples  or  from  Yelia  (Elea) '  to  do  the 
duties  of  the  sanctuary  which  was  raised  to  her  after  the 
famine    of   496  B.C. ;  Diana,   who  was  confounded  with   Feronia,  the 


Juno. 


Jupiter. 


MiiUTva.' 


protectress  of  the  common  people,'  to  whom  Servius  huilt  a 
temple;  Vulcan,  whom  Tatius  already  honoured;  ^Mercury  the 
pleheian  god  of  the  commerce  which  had  arisen,  and  the 
eloquence  which  was  to  increase,  oifei-ed  a  dangerous  competition  to 
the  native    gods.     Apollo,    Ts^eptune,    C'ybele    and    Venus    did    not 

^  (Uc,  pro  Bfilho,  24. 

^  Dionys.  iii.  3l>. 

^  Thesse  three  bronze  stntuep,  found  in  the  excnvntions  of  Herculaneum,  are  of  a  compara- 

tivelv  recent  diite. 


come  till  a  later  period.  The  first  of  these  was  destined  to  high 
fortunes.  The  Sibyl  of  Cuma?,  from  whom  Tarquinius  Superbus 
bought  the  books,  was  a  priestess  of  Apollo,  the  Eedeemer,  so 
called  because  he  knew  the  necessary  expiations.  Under  Augustus, 
he   took   his   place   by   the   side  of  the   Capitoline  Jupiter. 

Thus  the  sphere  of  religious  life  goes  on  enlarging,  and  it 
becomes  80  wide  that  these  innumerable  divinities  end  by  being 
effaced,  to  make  way  for  the  one  God  of  wliom  they  were  only 
the  obscure  manifestations;  but  then,  too,  there  comes  a  new 
society,    new   ideas,    new   laws;   in   fact,  another   world. 

As  if  the  gods  (^f  Greece  earned  art  with  them,  their 
entrance  into  Eome  was  marked  by  the  first  effort  to  give  to 
the  immortals  dwellings  less  modest  and  an 
appearance  less  rude.  Tuscan  workmen  built 
the  great  temple  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Etruscan  Tumanus  modelled  in  clay  the  statue 
of   Jupiter,  which    Tarquin   placed   there.' 

Etruria  moreover  gave  something  else 
which  i)roperly  belonged  to  her.  The  miracle 
of  the  Tuscan  Navius  diffused  respect  for 
the  augurs  through  the  city.  Xo  doubt  the 
epoch,  when  Romt^  adopted  so  many  Etruscan 
customs,  was  that  also  of  the  introduction  of 
the  science  of  augury  as  the  religion  of  the 
state.  It  was  a  surer  means  of  government, 
inasmuch  as  both  governors  and  go^enied  put  sincere  faith  in  it. 
In  ordcn-  to  study  this  mysterious  art,  some  young  patricians  were 
sent  to  Etruria,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  augurs  were  only 
taken  from  the  noblest  families,  from  those  whose  members  filled 
the  senate  and  the  magistracy.  The  augur,  in  fact,  was  to 
be   at   once   a   sincere"*   priest    and   a    shrcAvd   politician,    the    latter 

'  Legendary  Ijistory  exphiins  all  these  Etru.«ean  importations  by  tlie  conquest  which  Tar- 
quin tlie  Elder  made  of  Etruria.  Otf.  Muller  reverses  this  proposition  and  makes  the  Etruscans 
conquer  Rome  and  Eatium  ;  but  what  is  not  contested  is,  tliat  tlie  epoch  of  the  Tarquiiis  was 
marked  by  the  preponderating  influence  in  Rome  of  Etruscan  civilization,  so  much  so  that  the 
prreater  part  of  the  Greek  historians,  says  Dionysius  of  flalicamassus  (i.  29),  re^^ai-ded  Rome  as 
a  Tyrrhenian  town,  Tvpprjvit^a  ttoXip  tlvai  rviXaiiov. 

^  At  the  feet  of  the  priest  who  holds  tlie  aug-ur's  rod  is  seen  the  sacred  chicken,  whose 
more  or  less  keen  appetite  served  as  an  aup-urv. 

*  At  an  epoch  when  faith  was  much  sluiken,  Tiberius  Gracchus  reading,  in  the  depths  of 

s  2 


Augur.- 
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inspiring   the    former    and   making  him    imconseiously   report   from 
heaven  the  divine  decree  most   conformable  to   the   interests  of  the 

State.^ 

This   belief   in  signs  ended  by   making   the   Eomans   the  most 
religious    people    in   the   universe.      '  It    was,'  said  Polybius,    *  one 
of    the    causes    of    her    greatness,'    and    the    friend   of    Scipio    is 
right;   for  this  blind  piety,  if   it   did   not   gain   the   favour   of   the 
gods,  at  least  assured  the  power  of   the  aristocracy,  by  keeping  the 
people   dependent   on   the   most    experienced    and    the    wisest   class. 
Besides,  in  spite  of  their  belief  in  the   augurs,  the  Eoman  nobility 
and    its    senate    never    abandoned    earthly    things    for    religion   till 
human   prudence   had   nothing   left   to   do.     In    case    of   need,  they 
altered    fatal    presages   by  the   freest   interpretations,    without   their 
faith    being   alarmed   thereat.      A   consul   was   about    to   engage   in 
battle,  and  the  diviner  announced  happy  omens  ;   he  was  mistaken, 
the    signs   were  contrary.       'That   concerns   him,'    said    the   consul, 
'and  not  me  or  my  army,  to  whom  favourable   auspices  have  been 
promised,'  and   he  engaged    in  action.      At    the    first   encounter  the 
diviner  fell ;   but  the  consul  was  victorious. 

It  was  Tarquin  the  Elder,  too,  who  first  laid  hands  on  the 
old  constitution,  not  to  change  it  but  to  broaden  its  foundations. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  patricians  and  of  the  augur 
Navius,  he  formed  a  hundred  new  patrician  families,  whose  chiefs 
entered  the  senate  {patres  minonim  (jenfinm).  Were  these  the  richest 
and   noblest    of   the   plebeians,    or   only   the   chiefs  of   the    Luceres, 


Spain,  the  books  which  treated  of  sacred  things,  discovered  that,  as  president  of  the  consular 
comitia,  he  had  omitted  one  of  the  rites.  He  hastened  to  make  kno-WTi  this  mistake  to  the  College 
of  Augurs,  who  immediately  informed  the  senate  of  it,  and  the  two  consuls  were  obliged  to  ab- 
dicate.    (Val.  Max.,  1.  i.  3:    Plut.,  Marc,  5.) 

^  AiKjuriis  sacerdotioffiie  augurum  tantiat  honos  accessit,  ut  nihil  belli  domique  postea  iiim 
auspicato  (/erei'etnr,{\j\\\,  i.  36).     The  augurs  had  the  right  of  declaring  the  auspices  to  be  con- 
trary.    Comitiatuset  concilia,  vel  instituta,  dimittere,  vol  hahita  rescindere  .  .  .  decemere  ut  magis- 
tratu  se  ahdicent  conmle.^  .  .  .  (Cic,  de  Leg.,  ii.  12).     The  magistrates  had  to  consult  them  for  all 
their  enterprises  and  (piique  non  paruerif,  capital  esto  (Id.,  de  Leg.,  ii.  8).  But  prodigies  were 
only  refeiTedto  the  augurs  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  si  senatw*  jussit,  deferunto  (Ibid.  ii.  9) 
"  The  science   of  augury,"   says   Cicero  elsewhere,  has  been  preserved  for  state  reasons :  Jus 
augiirwnetsidimnationis  opinione  p)rincipioconstitutHmsit,  t  a  men  postea  rei  puhlicce  cau^a  con- 
servatum  ac  retentum  {de  Dicin.,  ii.  3o).     In  {de  liepublica,  ii.  10  and  0),  he  says  of  Romulus: 
Quum  hacegregia  duo  finnamenta  rei  publico  peperisset,auspicia  et  senatum     .     .     .    id  quod 
retinemus  hodie  magna  cum  salute  rei  publico  .    .    .   The    necessary    information   about  the 
Auo-urs  will  be  found  in  Saglio'si  Dirt,  des  Antiq.  gr.  et  rom.,  p.  550-560  and  about  the  auspices. 
Ibid.,  p.  560-583. 
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hitherto  repulsed  by  tlie  senate,  and  whom  Tarquin,  the  foreign 
king,  admitted?  The  raising  of  the  number  of  vestals  from  four 
to  six  would  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  he  wished  to 
render  the  third  tribe  equal  to  the  two  first.  13ut  Cicero  affirms 
that  the  whole  patriciate  was  doubled,^  and  Livy,  in  naiTating 
the  creation  of  these  new  centui'ies  of  knights,  names  them  Bam- 
nense-i,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  poster  lores.  Thus  there  were  the  first 
and  second  Rumnenses  and  the  fii'st  and  second  Titienses^^  etc.  :  as 
there  were  the  patres  majorum  and  the  patres  minorim  gentium,  the 
latter  of  whom  did  not  vote  until  after  the  former.  Whether  it 
was  the  admission  of  the  Luceres  to  the  political  and  religious 
rites  of  the  ancient  tribes,  or  the  doubling,  by  the  addition  of  ncAV 
families,  of  the  whole  aristocracy,  matters  little,  for  it  remains 
beyond  doubt  that  the  patriciate  was  much  modified  by  Tarquin. 
It  was  a  preparation,  as  it  were,  for  the  great  reforms  of  Servius. 


II. — Eeforms  of  Servius  Tullius. 

We  have  seen^  that  the  Romans  considered  their  sixth  khij? 
as  a  favourite  of  the  gods.  The  Emperor  Claudius,  who  had 
composed  a  history  of  the  Etruscans,  once  said  to  the  senate,  MJur 
miters  have  it  that  Servius  was  born  of  a  slave  named  Ocrisia, 
whilst  the  Etruscan  annals  make  him  the  familiar  companion  of 
Caeles  Vibenna,  all  of  whose  adventui'ous  fortunes  he  shared. 
Driven  from  Etrui'ia  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  stormy  life,  these  two 
chiefs  came  and  occupied  Mount  Caelius  with  the  remnant  of  their 
army,  and  the  hill  owes  its  name  to  C^les  Yibenna.  As  for 
Servius,  who  bore  as  an  Etruscan  the  name  of  Mastarna,  he  changed 
it  for  that  under  which  we  now  know  him.  In  due  course,  he 
reached  the  throne,  which  he  occupied  gloriously  and  profitably  to 
the    State.'  *      A  tomb    at   Vulci,   discovered   scarcely   twenty  years 

^  Duplicamt  ilium  pristinum.  patrum  numei-Mm  {de  Rep.,  ii.  20).     Cf.  Li\T.  i.  36 ;  Val 
Max.,  III.  iv.  2.  /-/.,,. 

Livy,  i.  36,  adjinem,—  Civitas  romana  in  sex  erat  distributa  partes,  in  primos  secundosqne 
Titienses,  Ramnenscs  et  Luceres  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sex  suffragia).     Hence  six   vestals,   Ut  popular 
pro  sua  quaque  parte  haberet  et  mitiistram  sacrorum.      (Fest.,  s.  v.  Sex    Vestes  Sacerdotes). 
This  number  was  never  changed  again.     Cf.  Cic,  de  Div.  i.  17  ;  Dionys.  iii.  71. 
^  See  p.  35. 

This  discourse  of  Claudius,  of  which  Tacitus  has  given  the  substance,  is  engraved  on  two 
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ago,^  conliniis  the  account  of  the  iiupia-ial  historian,  or  at  k»ast  proves 
that  the  k^gend  was  a  national  one  in  Etnuia.  On  one  of  the 
partitions  of  the  tomb  two  pei*sonages  are  repi-esented,  one  hokling 
out  his  shadded  hands,  the  other  cutting  the  strap,  and  hokling 
luider  his  ann  the  sword  with  which  he  is  going  to  arm  his  friend. 
Above  their  heads  are  written  theii*  names,  the  captive  is  ealknl 
Cieles  Yibenna,  and  he  who  delivers  him  is  ^Mastania.  These 
men  are  the  two  companions  in  arms,  who,  after  many  adventures, 
sometimes  riskv,  like  that  which  the  painter  represents,  arrived  at 
Eome,  where  one  became  chief  of  the  people  of  ^lai-s  and  the 
other  gave  his  name  to  Mount 
C'celius.  It  is  easily  understood 
that  Eoman  pride  would  prefer 
to  the  Etruscan  adventurer, 
seeking  fortune  at  the  point  of 
his  sword,  the  favourite  of  the 
gods  of  the  Capitol. 

This   adventurer    was,    how- 
ever,   a  man  of  peace.     We   are 

only    told   of    one    doubtful   war         /f  hi  ^^^ — ^"^J 

of   his,    against    the    Yeientines,^' _ 
which  Dionysius  of  llalicarnassus 

' .  .  Cables  Vibeuua  and  Mustaiiiu. 

transforms    into    a    victorv    over 

the  whole  Etruscan  nation.  Ser\  ins  was  more  especially  the  legis- 
lative king.  Did  the  constitution  known  imder  his  name  really 
belong  to  him  or  was  it  the  work  of  time?  This  reform  Avhicli, 
modified  at  different  times,  yet  lived  as  long  as  lloman  liberty, 
must    have   been    the    outcome,    not    of   the   brain   of   one   man   but 


tables  of  biouze  found  at  Lyons,  in  1524,  by  a  peasant  who  was  trenching  his  viiieyaitl.  [It  is 
now  to  be  found  appended  to  mo>t  good  editions  of  Tacitus'  Annals. —  /•>/.] 

*  In  1857,  in  the  same  funeral  chaml^r  at  Vulci,  m  which  Achilles  was  represented 
sacrificing  some  Trojan  captives  (see  p.  Ixv.).  The  lucumo  who  had  );een  laid  there, had  without 
doubt  some  similar  hrother-in-arms,  for  the  two  pictures  express  the  same  idea,  the  devotion  of 
a  warrior  towai-ds  the  friend  who' followed  him  in  battle;  Acliilles  avenges  Patrocles,  and 
Mastarna  delivei-s  C'teles.  These  feHowships  in  war  must  be  an  Etruscan  custom.  (Cf.  Noel  des 
Vergers,  Bevue  ArcheoL,  1?<63,  p.  4tJ2).  [Tliey  were,  as  we  know,  an  old  Greek  custom,  especially 
in  Sparta,  and  among  the  Abautes  of  Euboea. — Ed. ) 

'^  Livy,  i.  42.  [This  does  not  agree  with  the  researches  of  V.  Gardtliausen  {Mattfania,  p.  44), 
who  shows  that  his  rule  was  a  military  revolt  against  Etruria  by  an  Eirurian  leader  of  the 
Latins. — Ed.] 
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of  manners  and  social  requirements.  The  patricians  or  original 
people  who,  at  first,  alone  formed  the  army  must  have  been  con- 
strained, for  safety's  sake,  to  call  in  the  plebeians  gradually  to  serve 
with  them  in  the  legions.  Servius  doubtless  did  nothing  but 
regulate  the  new  state  of  things,  which  insensibly  sprang  up ;  he 
does  not  the  less  merit  that  his  name  should  remain  attached  to 
this  great  institution. 

We  will  speak,  then,  of  this  prince  as  the  ancients  spoke  of 
him,  conceding  to  him,  with  the  preceding  reservation,  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  legislator  of  royal  and  republican  Eome. 

We  know  that  the  plebeians  had  neither  tlu^  right  of  voting 
(Jua  mJf'nKjii)  nor  the  right  of  intermarriage  or  exchange  {jus 
connubii  et  commercii)  with  the  patrician  families,  but  that  they 
enjoyed  personal  liberty.  8ince  Eomidus,  their  number  had 
constantly  increased,^  for  his  successors  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  policy  of  drawing  the  vanquished  to  Rome,  to  augment 
its  military  population.  Until  Servius,  the  plebeians  remained  with- 
out direction  and  without  unity.  These  men  of  different  origins 
might,  however,  combine,  and  some  day  become  dangerous.  The 
prince,  himself  of  foreign  birth,  who  feared  the  t^nmity  of  the  patri- 
cians, understood  what  help  this  numerous  and  oppressed  peopje 
would  be  to  hinu  lie  took  away  from  the  patricians  a  part  of 
the  land  that  they  had  usurped  from  the  public  domain,  and  dis- 
tributed to  each  chief  of  a  plebeian  family  seceu  jugera  (4f  acres) 
with  full  Eoman  rights;  and  he  forced  the  aristocracy,  already 
shaken  by  the  innovations  of  Tarquin,  to  receive  plebeians  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  city. 

He  used  two  means  to  attain  this  end:  the  tribes  and  the 
centuries^  that  is  to  say,  the  administrative  and  military  organi- 
sation of  the  State.  He  divided  the  Eoman  territory-  into  26 
regions,  and  the  town  into  4  quarters ;  in  tdl,  30  tribes.  This 
entirely  geographical  division  was  also  religious,  for  he  insti- 
tuted festivals  for  each  district — the  Compitalia  for  the  plebs  of 
the  city  tribes,    the  Paganalia  for  the   country   tribes.     It  was  ad- 


'  Ronmliis  was  said  to  have  estabhshe<l  at  Kouie  the  inhabitants  of  Csenina,  Antemuae, 
Crustumeriuui  (Dionys.  ii.  36)  ;  TuUus,  the  Albans  G^ivy,  i.  20) ;  Ancu>',  the  Latins  of 
Politorium,  Ficana,  Tellena?,  Medulha,  etc.  (Livy.  i.  33.) 

»  Li\7,  i  43. 
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ininistrutive,  for  oacli  district  had  its  judges  for  civil  matters,*  its 
tribuue  [curator  tribus)  to  keep  account  of  the  fortunes,  and  to 
assess  the  taxes;  and  lastly,  it  was  military,  for  these  tribunes  also 
regulated  the  military  service  of  their  tribesmen,  and  in  case  of 
sudden  invasion,  collected  them  in  a  fort  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
canton.^  The  State  was  composed,  then,  of  30  communes  (parishes), 
having  their  chiefs,  their  judges,  their  particular  gods,  but  no 
political  rights,  these  rights  being  only  exercised  in  the  capital. 
Without  touching  the  privileges  of  the  patiicians,  Servius  st^cured 
to  the  plebeians  that  municipal  organisation,  which  must  precede, 
and  which  introduces,  political  liberty.  As  the  patricians  gave  their 
name  to  all  the  tribes  except  one,  we  have  the  light  to  conclude 
that  they  preserved  theii*  influence  in  the  cantons  where  their 
estates  were,  and  that  they  probably  filled  all  the  offices  of  judges 
and  municipal  tribunes.  But,  for  the  first  time,  they  found 
themselves  confounded  with  the  plebeians  in  a  territorial  division 
in  which  birth  and  traditions  were  omitted.  That  alone  was 
enough  to  cause  a  revolution.  A  time  will  come  when  these 
tribes  desire  and  obtain  political  rights.  That  will  be  the  victory 
of  numbers ;   the  centuries   secured   that  of  wealth. 

Servius  had  made  the  census  or  numbering,  which  was  for 
the  future  to  be  renewed  every  five  years  [lustrum).  Each  citizen 
came  to  declare  under  oath  his  name,  his  age,  his  family,  the 
number  of  his  slaves,  and  the  value  of  his  possessions.^  A  false 
declaration  would  have  led  to  the  loss  of  property,  liberty,  and 
even  of  life.^  Knowing  thus  all  men's  fortunes,  he  divided  citizens, 
in  proportion  to  their  property,  into  five  classes,  and  each  class 
into  a  different  number  of  centuries.  Dionysius  speaks  of  six 
classes,  and  assigns  to  the  first  98  centuries,  whilst  the  five  others 
together  had  only  95.  In  each  class  there  were  the  juniores,  from 
17    to   45   years   of   age,    who   composed   the   active  army,   and  the 

■  IciiitTaq  diKaarag  (Dionys.  iv.  25).     These  judges,  doubtless,  formed  the  tribunal  of  the 
centumvirs,  as  the  curators  of  the  tribes  formed  the  college  of  the  tribunes  of  the  treasurj-. 
^  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  36. 

^  The  census  gave  (Livy,  i.  44)  80,000  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms,  or,  according  to  Dionysius 
(iv.  22),  85,300 :   wf  iv  toIq  TifirjriKolg  ^^ptrat  ypofifiamv. 

^  Some  critics  think  that  the  valuation  of  cattle,  slaves  and  ready  money  was  not  required 
for  the  census  until  after  the  censorship  of  Appius,  in  312.  The  ancient  declaration  would,  in 
that  case,  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  aristocracy,  since,  for  the  division  into  classes, 
account  would  only  have  been  taken  of  landed  property. 
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senior es^  from  46  to  60,  who  formed  the  reserve.  The  first  class 
thus  contained  40  centuries  of  senior es^  40  of  junior es^  and,  besides, 
18  centuries  of  knights;  that  is  to  say,  the  6  equestrian  centuries 
of  Tarquin  [sex  suffragia)  and  12  new  ones,  formed  by  Servius  of 
the  richest  and  most  influential  plebeians.  The  State  gave  to  each 
of  these  1,800  knights  a  horse,  and  allowed  for  his  maintenance  an 
annual  stipend  [ws  hordearium)^  which  the  orphans  and  unmarried 
women  paid.^  To  the  second  class  were  attached  two  centuries  of 
workmen  [fabri),  and  to  the  foui'th  two  of  musicians  [tubicines).^ 
The  poor,  capite  censi,  formed  the  sixth  class,  and  a  single  century, 
which  did  not  serve  in  the  legions.^ 

The   total   of  the  army  was  170  centuries   of  foot-soldiers,    18 
of  horse-soldiers,  4  of  musicians  and  workmen.* 

Cicero,  in  the  much  discussed  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Republic^  only  speaks  of  five  classes,  formed  of  assidui  [assesdare, 
tax-payers*).  To  the  first  he  assigns  89  centuries;  to  the  four 
others,  104;  in  all,  193,  as  in  the  calculation  of  Dionysius,  and 
one  less  than  in  that  of  Livy.  The  proletariate,  whose  census  did 
not  amount  to  12,500  asses,  accensi  and  velati,^  followed  the  legions 
unarmed,  to  replace  the  dead,  to  skirmish,  or  to  do  orderly  service. 
The  poorest,  capite  censi,  who  were  only  counted  on  the  register   of 


»  This  custom  existed  at  Corinth  (Cic,  de  Rep.  ii.  20).     Orba  signified  both  widow  and 

unmarried  woman. 

'  Dionysius  (iv.  16-19)  gives  the  census  of  the  first  class  at  100  minae  (about  £380).  Pliny 
(xxxiii.  3)  assigns  to  it  110,000  asses ;  Aulus  Gellius  (vii.  13),  125,000 ;  Festus,  120,000 ;  Livy 
(i.  43),  100,000.  These  figures  are  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  sixth  century  of  l^me.  From  the  time 
of  Servius,  the  oe^  grace  or  the  as  lihral  was  a  pound  weight  of  bronze,  and  there  was  then  in 
Rome  no  one  whose  goods  would  represent  100,000  pounds  of  bronze,  whether  the  value  of  1,000 
oxen,  or  of  100  war-horses,  or  10,000  sheep.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Pecidatus).  The  basis  of  the  census  was 
doubtless  the  jugerum  (2  roods,  19  poles),  or  what  a  pair  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.  The 
jugerum  was  estimated  later  at  6,000  asses,  which  supposes  20  Jugera  for  the  first  class,  15,  10,  5, 
and  2  or  2^  for  the  others.  As  for  the  as  libral  of  12  ounces,  it  was  successively  reduced,  about 
268  B.C.,  to"  4  ounces ;  about  241,  to  2  ;  in  217,  by  the  Flaminian  law  to  1 ;  in  89,  by  the  law 
Plautia  Papiria  to  ^. 

•  In  grave  danger  they  were  armed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  : 

Proletarius  puhlicitus  scutisque  feroqtie 

Omatur  ferro     .        .        •     (Ennius,  in  Aulus  Gellius,  xvi.  10). 

Cf.  Fest.,  8.  v.  Accensi. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  centuries  of  workmen  and  musicians,  added  to  the  first 
classes,  voted  with  them.  But  the  constitution  of  Servius  being  at  first  a  military  organisation, 
there  i's  nothing  astonishing  in  the  presence  of  workmen  in  the  train  of  the  hoplites. 

»  In  the  mancipatio,  there   were   witnesses  representing  the  five   classes  of  the  Roman 

people. 

^  Minima Jiducia-  (Livy,  viii.  8). 
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the  census  by  the  head,  like  slaves  and  cattk^,  did  not  serve. 
Marius  was  the  first  who  called  them  to  the  standards,  and 
from  that  day  the  army  lost  its  national  character. 


LIST  OF  LIVY.^ 


18 


LIST  OF  DIOXYSIUS. 


18 


ceui lilies  ui  xviiij^uia        

First  Clas«.— 100,000  Ab8E8. 

xv^ 

First  Class- 100  Mix-U. 

Centuries  of  Seniors       

40 

Centuries  of  Seniors        

40 

Centuries  of  Juniors       

40 

1 

Centuries  of  Juuioi-s       

40 

Centuries  of  Workmen 

•2 

Second  Class.— 75,000  Asses. 

Second  Class. — 75  Min.«. 

Centuries  of  Seniors       

10 

Centuries  of  Seniors       

10 

Centuries  of  Junioi-s       

10 

Centuries  of  Juniors       

10 

Centuries  of  Workmen          

•> 

Third  Class.— 50,000  Asses. 

Third  Class.— 50  MiN.ii. 

Centuries  of  Seniors 

10 

Centuries  of  Seniors       

10 

Centuries  of  Juniors       

10 

Centuries  of  Juniors       

10 

Fourth  Class.— 25,000  Asses. 

Fourth  Class.- 25  Min.«. 

Centuries  of  Seniors        

10 

Centuries  of  Seniors       

10 

Centuries  of  Juniors       

10 

Centuries  of  Juniors       

10 

Centuries  of  Cornkinen  and    Tiibuines 

o 

Fifth  Class.— 11,000  Asses. 

Fifth  Class.— 12^  MiN.ii. 

Centuiies  of  Senioi-s       

15 

Centuries  of  Seniors       

15 

Centuries  of  Juniors       

15 

Centuries  of  Juniors       

15 

Centuries  of  Comivines  and  Tubicines  . 
Centuries  of  Accensi       

3 

Sixth  Class. 

Centuries  of  Capite  Cetmi      

1 

Centuries  of   Capite  Cernd 

1 

Total      

194 

Total      

1U3 

The  nncertahitv  of  the  number  of  the  centuries  and  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  assessment  was  made,  does  not  prcNcnt  us  from 
appreciating  the  political  importance  of  this  military  reform.  It  is 
no  longer  birth  which  divides  the  citizens  hito  patricians  and 
plebeians ;  it  is  by  fortune,  that  are  now  regulated  both  their  distri- 
bution into  classes,  their  place  in  the  k^gions,  the  nature  of  their 
aims,  which  they  must  prociuv  for  themselves,  and  the  quota  of 
the   tax   which   each   of   them  must   pay.      All   the   centuries   must 


'  The  text  of  Cicero  {de  Rep.,  ii.  22),  unfortunately  mutilated  in  tliis  place,  as  in  so  many 
others  of  the  liejiublic,  does  not  help  us  to  make  Livy's  numbers  agree  with  those  of  Dionysiua. 
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contribute  to  the  treasury  accorduig  to  their  census,  and  later  on 
they  exercise,  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  beyond  the  patrician  town,  the 
same  political  rights.  But  the  first  class  reckons  98  centuries, 
although  it  is  much  the  least  numerous,  since  it  only  contains  the 
wealthy;  it  furnishes,  then,  more  than  half  the  tax,  and  its 
legionaries,  by  reason  of  their  small  number,  are  more  often  called 
into  service.  It  is  also  by  centuries  that,  after  510  B.C.,  votes  are 
taken  to  decide  on  peace  or  war,  to  appoint  to  public  offices,  and 
make  the  laws.  The  rich,  divided  in  98  centuries,  have  98  voices 
out  of  193,  or  the  majority,  that  is  to  say  a  decisive  inliuence  in 
the  government.  Their  unanimity,  secm-ed  beforehand  on  every 
proposition  affecting  their  interests,  nuist  render  the  rights  of  the 
other  classes  illusory.  Sometimes,  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
the  centui-ies  of  the  first  class,  those  of  the  second"  mav  be  called 
upon  to  vote;  vc^ry  rarely  those  of  the  thml;  never  those  of  the 
last ;  although  each  of  them  contains  perhaps  more  citizens  than 
the  thi-ee  first  together.  '  Servius,'  said  Cicero,  '  did  not  desii'e 
to  give  power  to  mere  number;  it  was  by  the  votes  of  the. rich, 
not  by  those  of  the  people,  that  all  was  decided.'^  He  might  have 
added  that  the  preponderance  did  not  belong  to  Avealth  alone, 
it  Avas  given  also  to  wisdom  and  experience,  since  the  seniors  or 
citizens  above  45  years  of  age — only  half  as  numerous  as  the 
juniors,  from  17  to  45  years  old — j)ossessed  as  many  votes.'-  Finally 
each  had  the  duty  A^hich  he  could  fulfil,  and  rights  in  the  State 
were  in  proportion  to  duties. 

In  the  new  laws,  rank  was  as  clearly  marked  as  in  the  old 
constitution;  but  this  inequality  was  effaced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  by  the  honoui*  of  being  counted  among  the  number  of  the 
citizens,  and  by  the  material  advances  made  in  their  condition.  If 
the  rich  kept  political  power,  on  them  also  weighed  the  consequent 
responsibilities :  in  the  city  the  heaviest  share  of  the  tax ;  in  the 
army  tlui  costliest  equipment,  and  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous 
service,  lint,  at  this  time  there  was  at  Eome  little  wealth  except 
landed    property.      Accordingly,    as    almost   all   the  A(/er    Romaniis^ 


*  Dionys.  (iv.  20)  also  says:  Tra<n]t:  ti'iv  TroXiniag  Krpioi  (oi  TrXoixrioi).  Livy,  i,  4i} :  ip< 
omnts penes primores  civitatis.    Cf.  Dionys.  x.  17. 

^  This  pi-eponderauce  of  age  was  found  again  in  the  senate,  where  the  young  only  spoke 
after  the  old. 
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and  the  greatest  part  of  conquered  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
patricians,  they  remained,  as  before,  the  masters  of  the  State.  These 
new  laws,  which  recognised  the  plebeians  as  free  citizens  of  Eome, 
and  which,  as  a  natural  consequence  must  some  day  call  them  to 
vote  on  public  affairs,  did  not,  therefore,  in  reality  change  the 
existing  condition  of  the  two  orders.  An  innnense  step,  however, 
was  gained :  in  placing  the  aristocracy  of  wealth — a  variable  power, 
accessible  to  all,  by  the  side  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth — an 
unalterable  power,  these  laws  were  preparing  for  the  revolutions 
which  established  in  republican  Eome  union  and  invincible  strength. 

This  constitution  struck  another  blow  at  the  aristocracy  by 
indirectly  attacking  clientship.  It  did  not  abolish  patronage,  which 
gave  to  the  nobles  material  strength,  without  which  privileges  cannot 
long  be  defended ;  but  it  assured  a  place  in  the  State  to  the  clients 
who  until  then  had  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Quirites.  It 
separated  them  from  theii*  patrons  on  the  day  of  the  comitia,  to 
mix  them,  according  to  their  fortune,  with  the  rich  or  the  poor;  it 
opened  the  road  to  the  Forum  for  those  who  had  never  followed 
any  but  that  to  the  patrician  Atrium.  Another  law  of  Servius 
authorized  the  freedmen  to  return  to  their  country,  or,  if  they 
remained  at  Eome,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  city  tribes.  This  law 
would  have  equally  recognised  in  plebeians  the  right  of  patronage, 
so  that  the  rich  plebeian  could  from  that  time  show  himself  in  the 
town,  surrounded  like  a  Fabius,  by  a  noisy  and  devoted  band.  But 
clientship  becomes  weaker  by  diffusion,  and  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  Eome,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  is  peopled,  to  the  ruin 
of   its   institutions,   with  freed  slaves. 

This  constitution,  which  was  to  unite  two  people  hitherto 
separated,  had  only  been  conceived  with  a  view  to  the  army  ;  and 
the  centuries  were  called  the  city  army,  urbanus  exercitus}  The 
senior es  guarded  the  town,  whilst  the  juniores^  or  the  active  army, 
went  to  meet  the  enemy.  On  the  field  of  battle  the  legion  drew 
up  in  serried  lines  which  recalled  the  Macedonian  phalanx,'  in  front 


^  The  patricians  could  accept  this  reform  under  the  title  of  a  military  regulation ;  they 
were  too  strong  to  allow  it  to  be  imposed  us  a  political  constitution.  Nothing  short  of  a 
revolution,  which  rendered  the  help  of  the  plebeians  necessary  to  them,  could  wring  this 
concession  from  them  as  payment  (Livy.  i.  47). 

^  Livy.  viii.  8,  [It  may  originally  have  been  intended  to  reward  Mastarua's  mercenaries. 
—Ed.'\ 
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of  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  its  first  onset  were  the  legionaries  of 
the  first  class,  all  covered  with  bronze  armour ;  behind  them  and 
sheltered  by  their  bodies  and  their  armour,  the  men  of  the  following 
classes ;  those  of  the  fifth,  served  as  light  troops ;  300  horsemen 
the  cavalry  formed  of   each  legion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  friend  of  the  plebeians  of  Eome  was 
also  the  friend  of  the  Latin  cities,  and  that  he  invited  them  to 
common   sacrifices  in  honour  of    Diana   on  the  Aventine.'      Slaves 


\ 


Diana  with  the  Hind. 


took   as   their   sanctuary  the   temple  raised   on  the  unlucky  hill   by 
the  popular  king  ;  each  year  on  the  ides  of  Sextilis  (August)  they 


'  Dionysius  (iv.  26)  says  that  lie  saw  the  decree  containing  the  clauses  of  the  alliance 
engraved  on  a  bronze  column  in  ancient  Greek  characters. 
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came   to   saerifioc^   there ; '  but    the   patricians  do   not   seem   to  lun  e 


An   as   in   bullion    (actual   size). 


*  Fest.,  s.v.     Servonan  dieft. 


admitted  this  goddess  into  th(^  national  worship,  and  no  public 
festival  was  marked  Avith  her  namc^  in  the  book  o2  the  Pontiffs. 
Of  coui*se  no  vestige  of  this  tc^mple  or  of  th(^  image  which  it  con- 
tained, remains.  When  the  llomans  were  Hellenised,  they  con- 
founded their  Diana,  a  fierce  and  eternal  virgin,  with  the  Greek 
Artemis,  and  gave  her  thc^  attributes  of  the  latter;  their  palaces 
and  villas  have  ]>reserved  for  us  some  statues  of  this  goddess,  which 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  that  Greek  art  ever  produced. 

Piouysius*  assui'es  us  that  besides  his  constitution  Servius  pro- 
mulgated more  than  fifty  laws  on  contracts,  crimes,  enfranchisement, 
the  forms  of  acquiring  property,  weights  and  measures,  coinage, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  mark  with  an  impression,  primus  ■^ir/navit 
ft'Sf  etc.'^  If  Servius  is  indeed  the  author  of  this  last  novelty,  which 
was  not  new  for  the  Greeks  of  Campania  and  of  Southern  Italj-, 
it  was  a  great  service  which  he  rendered  his  country,  for 
money  is  to  commerce  what  writing  is  to  thought,  a  powerful  means 
of  production. 

The  laws  attributed  to  tlu^  great  reformer  of  Eome  seem  to 
have  had  the  same  liberal  charactcn*  as  his  constitution — that 
for  example,  which  Tarquin  abolished,  and  which  the  people  took 
nearly  two  centuries  to  recover,  ordering  the  property  only  of 
the  dc^btor,  and  not  his  person,  to  be  responsible  for  his  debt. 
Popidar  gratitude  protected  the  memory  of  the  plebeian  king, 
bom  in  slavery  or  on  foreign  soil,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to 
believe  that  he  had  wished  to  lay  down  the  crown  in  order  to 
establish  consular  government. 

Some  years  before,  the  Athenian  Solon  had  divided  rights  in 
proportion  to  property.  Thus^  at  the  same  time,  the  two  greatest 
cities    of    the    ancient    world    were    desirous    of    renouncing     the 

» 

*  Dion  vs.  iv.  13. 

"Originally  the  Romans  only  had  as  a  means  of  exchange  the  fps  rude,  bars  of  metal  in 
bronze  or  mere  copper,  without  any  stamped  impi-ession,  and  without  any  settled  weight.  The 
buyer  put  into  the  scales  as  many  pieces  as  were  necessary  to  make  the  weiglit  equivalent  to 
the  price  of  the  goods  bought.  This  was  barter,  a  means  of  exchange  wliich  indicates  a  still 
ruder  state  of  society.  The  rfs  siffnatum  appears  to  have  been  coined  under  Servius  :  it  was 
a  flat  piece  of  bronze  with  the  picture  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  pig,  or,  like  that  which  we 
give,  with  the  impression  of  a  tripod.  Later  cmi,  more  portable  pieces  were  coined  of  circular 
shape,  on  which  the  value  was  marked  by  a  distinguishing  sign :  we  have  already  given  some 
of  them  on  pages  xix.,  liii.,  Ixxvii.  The  bar  represented  on  page  1'26',  and  taken  from  the 
CnhiriPt  de  France,  weighs  1,41>.")  grammes  (8  lbs.  4ozs.)  At  the  base  is  seen  the  opening  through 
which  thev  ran  the  molten  metal. 
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government  of  the  families  consecrated  by  the  gods,  and  of  adopt- 
ing the  principle  which  is  still  applied  in  many  modem  societies, 
that  power  depends  upon  wealth.  But,  at  Athens,  customs  had 
paved  the  way  for  the  reform  of  Solon,  and  it  was  immediately 
applied;  at  Rome,  that  of  Servius  was  in  advance  of  his  time, 
he  could  not  establish  it;  but,  in  the  next  generation  it  came 
about  of  its  own  accord. 


III. — Tarquin   THE   Proud  :  Power   of  Rome  at  this  Epoch. 


It  was  in  fact  the  democratic   laws    of    Servius   which   helped 
Tarquin    the    Proud,     posing    to    the    patricians    as     the     defender 
of     their     threatened    privileges,    to     dethrone     his     father-in-law. 
Having   become    king   by  a    murder,    he   destroyed   the    tables   on 
which    were    inscribed    the    results    of    the    census,    abolished    the 
svstem    of    the    classes,    and    forbade    the    religious    gatherings    of 
the    plebeians  ^ ;     then,    supported    by    his     numerous    mercenaries, 
he    obliged   the    people  to    finish    the  Circus,    the  Capitol,    and  the 
great    Cloaca.     But,    counting    too    much    on    his    I^atin   and   Iler- 
nican    allies,     he     did    not     spare    the    patricians    more    than    the 
plebeians,    and,   to    escape    death,    many   senators    went   into    exile. 
This     oppression     was     likely    to    unite    the     two     orders     by     a 
common    hatred.       It    lasted,    however,    until    the     outrage    upon 
Lucretia    had    given    the    multitude    one    of   those    exciting    proofs 
of  slavery   which,    even   more   than  bloodshed,  bring  about   revolu- 
tions,   because   the   injury   done   to   the   individual   is    felt   by    all. 
*^  If    the    constitution    of    Servius    had    been    maintained,"    says 
K^iebuhr,   "  Rome  would   have   attained,    two  hundi-ed  years   sooner, 
and    without    sacrifices,    to    a    happiness      ....      which     she 
could   recover   only  at  the  cost  of   fierce  combats  and  great   suffer- 
ings."    Happily,    in   the   history  of   a   nation,    as   in   the   life  of  a 
man,   good  often  results  from  evil.      This  difficult   struggle  trained 
the  youth   of   Rome,   and  retarded   its   decline ;    but   "  woe   to   him 
from  whom  the  offence  came,  and  curses   on   those   who    destroyed 
plebeian  liberty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ! 


t  -^ 


'  Dionys.  iv.,  43. 
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The  Tarquins,  however,  had  extended  their  reputation  far 
and  wide.  Under  her  last  kings,  Eome  is  no  longer  the  obscure 
city  whose  territory  extends  a  few  miles  from  her  walls  The 
treaty  with  Carthage   concluded   in   509  b.c,    the   grandeur   of  the 


The  Capitoline  Hill,  (restoration  of  Canina).' 

city,  the  importance  of  her  edifices,  and  her  M0,000  fighting  men/^ 

(whatever   reduction   we   make   from   tliis    figure),    testify  that    she 

then   formed   one  of   the   most    powerful    states    of 

Italy.     The   Tiber   was  already   bounded  by  quays, 

and   some   of   the  foundations   laid   to    support    the 

Capitol  still  exist.^     This  temple  which  was  worthy 

of    Eome    at     the    time    of    its    grandeur,    formed 

an  almost  exact   square  of  200  feet  on  each  side/ 

A  double  colonnade  surrounded   it    on   three    sides. 

But   the   peristyle   of   the   south,    which   faced    the 

Palatine,  had  a  triple  row  of  six  columns.     It  stood  on  one  of  the 

two  summits   of    the  Tarpeian  Hill,  that  on  the  north-east,   at   the 

place  where  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Ara-Coeli ;  the  god  who 

held  the  thunderbolt,   has  given  place  to  the   child   who   holds  the 

cross,  il  Bambino,     But  the  church  is  turned  the  oi^posite  way  from 


Temple  of   Jupiter 
Capitoliims. 


'  On  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  some  place  on  the  west,  others  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  see  the  discussion  of  Ampere  {V  Ilistoire  romaine  it 
Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  59,  seqq.) 

^  This  is  the  census  of  the  year  496,  but  these  fig-ures  are  most  probably  exaggerated.  The 
census  of  509  liad  only  given  130,000  men,  and  that  of  491  gave  only  110,000,  (Cf.  Dionys,  v. 
20,  75 ;  vi.  65,  96).  These  numbers,  if  they  were  exact,  would  certainly  imply  a  population 
of  at  least  600,000  souls. 

'  It  may  be  that  those  which  are  still  seen,  only  date  from  the  war  with  Samnium. 
*  Vitruvius  iv.  7. 
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the  temple,  which  faced  the  Forum,  and  rose  majestically  above 
it.  Grace,  however,  was  wanting  to  this  majesty.  With  its  short 
columns  and  quadrangular  form,  without  a  corresponding  elevation, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  a  heavy  and  stunted  appearance. 
This  sanctuary  well  suited  a  nation  of  soldiers  which  laid  so 
great  a  burden   upon  the  world. 

Of    all   Tarquin's    works,    the   most    important   was    the  Cloaca 
maxima.       Its   foundations   were   sunk   deep    under   the   earth,    and 

its    numerous    branches 
^        .-  brought  the   water   and 

mud  from  the  low  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  and 
led  them  into  the 
Tiber.  It  was  only 
when  this  immense 
work  had  been  finished 
:  that  the  marshy  plain  ^ 
which  extended  between 
the  Seven  Hills,  was 
rendered  healthy  and 
dry.  Such  was  the  height  of  the  triple  vault  ^  of  the  main 
channel,  which  was  built  with  long  stones  of  peperino,  laid  with- 
out cement,  that  Agrippa  entered  it  in  a  boat,  and  Pliny  asserts 
that  a  cart-load  of  hay  could  have  passed  through  it.  Tradition  also 
speaks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  constructions  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,  of  the  misery  of  the  people  condemned  to  such  tasks. 

The  rule  of  Eome,  however,  was  then  extensive  enough  for 
the  greatness  of  the  State  to  be  shown  by  the  magnificence  of 
its  buildings.  In  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage  in  the  very 
year    of    the    expulsion    of    Tarquin,    which    Polybius  ^    translated 

^  This  plain  formed  the  quarters  of  the  Velahnim,  the  Subura,  the  Forum  Romanum  and 
the  Circus  Maximus.  This  circus,  which  was  3^  stadia  in  lengrth  by  1  in  width,  could  hold 
150,000,  or,  according  to  others,  380,000  spectators. 

^  The  vaulting  is  formed  by  tliree  concentric  arches,  and  the  diameter  of  it  is  20ft,  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  Greeks  only  began  to  use  the  vaulted  arch  at  the  time  of  Alexander, 
although  M.  Ileuzey  saw  many  more  ancient  in  Epirus  and  Acarnania.  [Pausanias  speaks  as 
if  the  ancient  Minyan  treasure-house  at  Orchomenus  had  been  really  arched  with  a  keystone,  but 
according  to  Schliemann's  researches  he  must  liave  been  mistaken. — Ed?[ 

^  III.,  22.  The  authenticity  of  this  treaty  would,  if  necessary,  be  confirmed  by  the 
account  of  Livy,  which  represents  Tarquin  as  the  recognised  chief  of  the  league  of  forty-seven 


Cloaca  Maxima. 
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from  the  original,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  eediles  in  the 
Capitol,  all  the  towns  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  Ardea,  Antium, 
Circei,  Terracina  are  mentioned  as  subjects  of  Eome.  In  the 
interior  of  the  country,  Aricia  obeyed  her  under  the  same  title. 
Suessa  Pomctia  had  been  captured  and  Signia  colonised.  Between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  all  the  low  Sabine  country  belonged  to 
her,  and  the  stories  about  Porsenna  prove  that  on  the  north  of  the 
Tiber  her  frontier  extended  so  far  that  ten  of  her  thirty  tribes 
had  their  territory  in  Etruria.  Even  her  navy,  especially  that  of 
her  allies,  was  not  without  importance,  since  we  can  conclude 
from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  merchant  vessels,  which  started 
from  the  Tiber  or  the  ports  of  Latium,  traded  as  far  as  Sicily, 
Sardinia  and  Africa.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  road  to  Egypt  which 
the  Carthaginians  ^^dshed  to  close  against  them,  by  forbidding  to 
Rome  and  her  allies  all  navigation  to  the  east  of  the  Fair  Pro- 
monton/.  The  republican  revolution  cost  her  this  dominion, 
which  it  cost  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  to  recover. 

The  Greeks,  who  represented  Romulus  to  be  a  descendant  of 
^neas;  Xuma,  a  contemporary  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  successor  of 
Ancus  to  be  the  son  of  a  (Corinthian,  illustrated  the  history  of  the 
last  Tarquin  by  stories  copied  from  Herodotus.  Thus  Sextus  enters 
into  Gabii  like  Zopyrus  into  Babylon,  and  the  silent  but  singu- 
larly expressive  advice  of  Tarquin  to  his  son  is  that  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  to  Periander.  Servius,  they  said,  had  honoured  the  Grecian 
Artemis,  by  raising  a  temple  to  her  on  the  Aventine ;  Tarquin 
honoured  the  Hellenic  Apollo  by  sending  to  Delphi  an  embassy, 
which  in  the  legend  only  serves  to  show  the  feigned  madness  of 
Brutus,  an  echo  perhaps  of  that  of  Solon.  In  fact,  this  king's 
character  has  bc^en  drawn  after  those  of  numerous  t;^Tants  whom 
Greece  experienced.  Even  his  fall  n^mains  a  problem.  Was  it 
Lucretia,  who,  by  her  generous  death,  overturned  the  powerful 
monarch,  whose  sway  so  many  cities  obeyed,  or  was  it  not  the 
whole  Roman  people  who  revolted  against  a  foreign  master? 

It  is   difficult   not  to  consider  the  time  of   the   royalty   of   the 


Latin  towns.  See  Livy,  i.,  r,2 ;  Dionys.  iv.,  48—49.  [Mommsen,  Rom.  Hist.,  i.  145,  while 
proving  from  t  he  Latin  forms  of  Phoenician  names  the  early  date  of  the  direct  intercourse  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  disputes  the  date  of  this  treaty,  whicli  he  believes  to  have  been  much  later. 
But  his  opinion  is  much  disputed  by  otlier  sciiolars.— ii'</.] 
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Tarquiiis  as  the  period  of  a  dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  accepted  or 
submitted  to  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Rome  of 
Superbus  as  the  capital  of  the  most  glorious  of  lucumos.  The 
Etruscans,  masters  of  Tuscany  and  Campania,  ought  to  have  been 
masters  also  of  Latium.  Their  influence  at  Eome  is  only  spoken 
of  as  regards  the  arts  and  the  beliefs  which  they  earned 
thither;  it  is  probable  that  it  was  by  a  conquest,  the  memory 
of  which  Roman  pride  did  not  wish  to  preserve,  and  by  a  pro- 
longed rule,  that  this  influence  was  exercised.*  Strong  and 
numerous  enough  to  impose  their  authority  and  some  of  their 
customs,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  change  the  language, 
the  civil  institutions,  and  the  population,  which  remained  Latino- 
sabine.  The  history  of  the  gi^eatness  and  of  the  fall  of  the  last 
of  the  Tarquins,  of  wars  undertaken  by  the  Etmscans  in  order 
to  re-establish  it,  leads  us,  in  fact,  to  the  idea  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  year  510  B.C.  was  the  result  of  a  national  movement, 
provoked  by  some  insulting  challenge,  such  as  the  outrage  on 
Lueretia.  The  fortune  of  the  Rasenas  was  thus  waning  every- 
where. They  had  already  lost  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  they 
were  now  losing,  or  about  to  lose,  those  of  Campania.  The  re- 
action of  the  indigenous  races  reached  Latium  and  the  town 
which  was  its  most  flourishing  city.  By  the  exile  of  Tarqiiin, 
then,  we  must  understand  the  end  of  the  great  Tiberine  lucu- 
mony   and   the   revival   of   the   old   Roman   nation. 

^  [Of  the  interesting  arguments  of  Gardtlmusen  {Mastmrna,  p.  5,  seq^  to  show  the  domination 
of  the  Etruscans  about  GOO  B.C.,  and  the  remains  of  Etruscan  names  among  the  Latin  towns.-  -Ed.^ 


Taken  from  a  painting  in  a  tomb  at  Cometo,  the  ancient  Tarquinii. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


MAOEES  AND  CUSTOMS. 


I. — Character  of  Ancient  Roman  Society. 

NOTniXG  can  be  said  of  science,  art  or  literature  in  this 
period.  When  Tarquin  fell,  Greek  literature  had  finished 
half  its  career,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  part.  The  best  days 
of  at  least  the  higher  kind  of  poetry  had  passed,  and  the  works 
of  Solon,  Simonides,  and  Anacreon  were  an  early  decadence ;  but 
Pindar,  ^Eschylus,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  were  born  or  were 
presently  to  appear.  Thus,  on  one  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
Greece  had  for  centuries  listened  to  her  immortal  singers,  while 
on  the  other  literary  genius  was  yet  asleep.  And  it  must  be  so, 
because,  if  the  Romans  had  a  worship,  they  had  not  a  religion,  in 
the  sense  of  a  mythology.  Instead  of  the  magnificent  development 
of  the  Greek  theodicy  and  of  those  great  [philosophical]  systems 
which  explained  the  world,  we  only  find  at  Rome  dry  rituals. 
Those  living  and  passionate  divinities  which,  around  the  ^gean 
Sea,  shared  human  love  and  hate,  were  replaced  about  the  Apen- 
nines by  sober  gods,  without  adventures,  without  history,  who 
never  cross  the  azure  of  the  sky  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
mountain,  bathed  in  dazzling  light,  where  the  Olympians  of 
Homer  drink  their  nectar. 

Rome  doubtless  had  songs  in  honour  of  gods,  kings  and  heroes. 
But  these  rude  and  short  songs,  and  careless  expression  of  passions 
and  recollections,  were  far  beneath  the  clearly  defined  form  which 
individual  genius  stamps  upon  its  work.  Formerly  the  value 
of  popular  songs  was  overlooked,  now  it  is  exaggerated.  For  the 
Romans   especially,    whose   cold    and    severe    character    had   neither 
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the  natural  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  nor  their  brilliant  and  lively 
imagination,  popular  songs  never  could  have  been  as  rich  in 
details  and  colour  as  the  school  of  Niebuhr  [or  Macaulay's  lays] 
would  make  us  believe.  The  language,  moreover,  was  too  poor 
to  be  adapted  to  varied  requirements  ;  the  fragment  which  remains 
to  us  of  a  hymn  of  the  fratres  Arvales  shows  of  what  little  use 
this  rude  instrument  had  hitherto  been. 

Carmen  Arvale.* 

Enom  Lases  iuvate 

Enom  Lases  iuvate 

Enom  Lases  iuvate 

Neve  luem  arves  Marmar  sers  iucurrere  in  pleoris  [thrice] 

Sata  tutere  Mars  clemens  satis  sta  berber  [thrice] 

Semunis  aUernei  advocapit  conctos  [thrice] 

Enom  Marmar  iuvato  [thrice] 

Triumpe. 

Triumpe. 

Triumpe. 

Triumpe. 

Triumpe.' 

Which   may   thus   be  transcribed  into  ordinary   Latin  :  • 

Eia  Lares  juvate 

Neve  hiem  arvis,  Marmar.  siveris  incurrere.     Implores     .     .     . 

Sata  tutere,  Mars.  Clemens  saiis  esto,  Berber, 

Semones  alterne  iuvocabit  cunctots. 

Eia,  Marmar  juvato 

Triumpe/ 

In  royal  Eome  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  engrave  law^ 
and  treaties  on  wood  or  bronze*,  and  the  only  works  which 
are  mentioned  for  that  time  are  the  collection  of  laws  which 
Papirius  may  have  made  under  Tarquin  the  Proud  {jm 
Papirianum\  and  of  the  Commentaries  of  King  Servius,  which 
are  said  to  have  contained  his  constitution.^  It  is  characteristic 
that  Latin  was  compelled  to  borrow  from  the  Greek  the  words 
for  poet  and  poetry  ;  but  it  possessed  those  which  have  to  do 
with  rustic  life  or  with  hardy  and  warlike  manners.     The   common 

'  Cf,  Br^al,  Societe  de  linguist iqup,  vol.  iv.,  fasc.  5.  Tliis  son^,  such  as  we  have  it,  appears, 
to  have  been  copied  at  the  time  of  Elag^abalus,  on  some  antique  table  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  brotlierhood.  But  these  copyists  of  the  third  centur\-  a.d.  read  the  writhig  ver}-  badly,  for 
they  have  put  enos  six  times  instead  of  enom,  although  each  of  tliese  short  phrases  is 
repeated  three  times;  neither  did  they  understand  the  meaning  of  it. 

^  Corp.  inscr.  Lat.  vol.  vi.,  p.  568-9. 

*  Pompon.,  Dig.,  i..  2,  2.  §  2 ;  Dionys.  iii.,  36;  Q'ic.,pro  Rabir.,  5  :  Livy  i.,  81,  32,  60. 
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treasury  was  at  first  a  basket  of  wicker-work  {jiscus)\  their 
contract,  a  straw  broken  by  the  two  contractors  {siipula)  ;  their 
money,  a  herd  {perns ;)  a  fine,  as  much  milk  as  a  cow  gives 
(mulcta,  from  mu/f/eo,  to  milk);  war  was  a  duel  (bellum  from 
duellum)\  victory,  the  action  of  binding  the  conquered  (vincio, 
to  bind);  and  an  enemy,  the  victim  reserved  for  sacrifice 
{victlma)  and  hostia. 

The  arts  were  no  better  cultivated.  If  the  walls  of  Eome 
and  the  foundations  of  the  Palatine^  win-e  formed  of  squared 
blocks  which  marked  an  advance  on  the  polygonal  structure  of 
the  preceding  age,  huts  coveivd  thc^  slopes  about  the  Seven 
Hills,  and  we  can  reconstruct  their  clumsy  form  Avhen  we  see 
the    cinerary    urns    recently    found    under   the   lava   of   the    Alban 


Cinerary  urns,*  reproducing  tlie  form  of  tlie  cottages  constructed  by  tlie  ancient   inha))itants  of 

Latium. 

mount.  Montesquieu  well  observes,  '^  We  must  not  form  the  idea 
of  the  city  of  Rome  at  its  bc^ginning  from  the  towns  of  the 
present  day,  unless  it  be  those  of  the  Crimea,  made  to  contain 
plunder,  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  The  town  had  not 
even  streets,  unless  we  give  this  name  to  the  continuation 
of  the  roads  which  terminated  therein.  The  houses  were  very 
small  or  placed  iiTegularly.  Until  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  tliese 
houses  were  only  covered  with  planks,-  which  would  give  credence 


'  Cinerary  urns  in  terra-cotta,  containing  calcined  lx)nes,  recently  found  under  the  deepest 
lava  of  the  Alban  mount,  consequently  of  great  antiquity,  and  reproducing  tlie  foim  of  the 
cottages  constructed  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Latium.  (Heme  archeohKj.,  Mav,  I'^TB, 
338). 

■''  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xvi.  lo. 
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to   the   tradition    that    after   the   burning   of   Eome    by   the    Gauls 
one   year   sufficed   for   its   reconstruction/ 

Athens  converted  her  feasts  into  great  national  solemnities, 
during  which  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  mind  were  found 
associated  with  the  most  imposing  shows  of  religious  processions, 
of  the  most  perfect  art,  and  of  the  fairest  nature.  Those  of 
Rome  were  the  games  of  rude  shepherds,  or  shouts  of  the 
delighted  crowd,  when  the  soldiers  entered  the  city  with  some 
captives,  sheaves  of  wheat,  and  the  cattle  taken  from  the  enemy— 
a  rustic  festival,  which  time  and  the  fortune  of  Rome  will  change 
into  that  triumphal  ceremony  which  is  the  continual  ambition  of 
her  generals,  and  one  of  the  causes  of   her   greatness. 


Etrusqan  cups,  after  Micali's  Monuments  inedits. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  the  Tiber,  however,  among  the 
Etruscans,  Rutulians,  and  Yolscians,  the  arts  had  already  begun  to 
make  way.  Pliny  saw  at  Caere  and  Ardea  some  paintings  still 
preserving  all  the  freshness  of  their  colours,  which  he  regarded  as 
anterior  in  date  to  Rome.  The  numerous  objects  found  in  the  second 
of  these  towns  prove  that  it  had  a  regular  school  of  artists. 
Praeneste   was   also   a   city  fond   of   works   of   art;  every   day  some 


'  Pint.,  Cam.,  8l>. 
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are   discovered   in   its   ruins.     A  tomb,   which   is   believed   to   have 

belonged    to     the    gens 

Sylvia,       from       which 

Romulus    was    said    to 

be   descended,  has   just 

yielded     a     treasure 

which     dates      perhaps 

from     seven     or     eight 

centuries      before      our 

era. 

The  Romans,  who 
adopted  everything  from 
their  neighboui's,  adopt- 
ed from  them  even  the 
statues  of  their  divini- 
ties, but  they  them- 
selves made  none.  For 
a  long  time  they  re- 
presented the  gods  by  a 
naked  sword,  a  lance, 
or    an    unhewn     stone. 

'  1   "^  Group  ill  bronze  recently  found  at  Palestrina  (Prseneste).^ 

where      a      thunderbolt 

had   fallen  became  a  temple,  puteal  ;^  the  tree  struck   by  lightning 

a    sacred    object,    and    from    a    handful 

of  baked   earth   they  made   their  Lares 

and  Penates,  whom   they   thought   they 

saw  dancing  in  the  flame  on  the  hearth. 

Strange  fortune  of  religious  conceptions ! 

k    A  p    .-,  -I  iPiii  Puteal  of  Libo  (silver  coin\^ 

Art,  one  ot  the  elements  of   the  human 

trinity,^   was   bom   of   the   religions   of   India,   Egypt,    and    Greece, 

^  Of  course  this  group,  like  the  Mercury  on  page  74,  is  of  a  relatively  modern  period. 
We  sliall  see  later  on  a  very  curious  cup,  also  found  at  Praeneste. 

■'  Puteal  means  the  brink  of  a  well.  It  was  a  stone  enclosure  surrounding  a  well  or 
consecrated  place.  The  puteal  of  Libo  is  often  represented  on  tlie  medals  of  the  gejis  Scribonia; 
it  protected,  according  to  some,  a  place  in  tlie  Forum  which  liad  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt ; 
according  to  others,  tlie  place  where  Navius  had  performed  his  miracle.  Scribonius  Libo 
having  repaired  it,  gave  his  name  to  it. 

'  See  Cohen,  Med.  Coiuml  yEmilin,  No.  10. 

*  The  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True. 


'  J 
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where  it  grew  and  developed  ;  but  it  could  not  proceed  from  the 
temple  of  Jehovah,  and,  on  the  soil  of  anci(^nt  Eome,  it  always 
remained  a  foreign  importation.'  Even  after  the  Tarquins,  the 
images  of  the  gods,  the  work  of  Etruscan  artists,  were  still  made 
only  in  wood  or  clay,  like  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and 
like  the  quadriga  placed  on  the  top  of  the  temple.  Etruria 
also  furnished  the  architects-  who  built  th(^  Roma  quadratic  of  the 
Palatine,  and  constructed  the  first  temples;  she  provided  even 
the  flute-players  necessary  for  the  performance  of  certain  rites. 


II. — Private    Manners. 

All   the    activity   of    the    Roman    tended  to    a  practical    end — 
public  affairs,  agricultui-e,  and  domestic  cares.     Two  words  signified 


Tlie  Ploughman.' 

for  him  all  good  qualities,  all  virtues/  virtus  et  pietas^  that  is  to 
say,  courage,  force,  an  immovable  firmness,  patience  in  work,  and 
respect  for  the  gods,  his  ancestors,  his  fatherland,  and  his  family, 
for    the    established    laws   and    discipline.     Cicero    well    remarks,^ 


'  Tliis  sterility  of  Judaea  and  Home  is,  of  course,  only  shown  in  plastic  arts. 

^  Fahrh  nndiqite  ex  Etruria  accitis  (Livy.  i.  'X) :  Cf.  Pliny,  Hi^t.  Nat.,  xxxv.  12.V 

'  After  an  engraved  stone  in  the  collection  of  Florence. 

»  Apjtellata  est  ex  n'ro  virtue  (Cic.  Tmc,  ii.  18).     [The  peculiar  Koman  gravitas  should 

hare  Ijeen  added. — Ed.^ 

'   Time.,  i.   1.     Properly    .speaking,   the    originality    of   the    Greeks  exi.sts  e.specially  in 
political  constitutions:  that  of  Rome  in  civil  laws.     Cicero  says  [de  Orat.^  i.  44),  Incredibile 
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without  unduly  flattering  the  national  pride  :  '  In  sciences  and 
letters,  the  (ireeks  surpass  us,  but  there  is  more  order  and 
dignity  in  our  customs  and  conduct.  Where  else  is  there  to  be 
found  that  severity  of  manners,  that  firmness,  that  greatness  of 
soul,  that  uprightness,  that  good  faith  and  all  the  virtues  of  our 
fathers?" 

Their  domestic  life,  in  fact,  was  simple  and  austere :  no 
luxury,  no  idleness ;  the  master  ploughs  with  his  slaves,  the 
mistress  spins  in  the  midst  of  her  women  ;  '  royalty,  even  wealth, 
does  not  exempt  from  labour;  like 
Bertha  the  Spinner,  Queen  TanaquiP 
and  Lucretia  set  the  example  to  the 
Poman  matrons.  "  When  our  fathers," 
says  Cato,  ''  desired  to  praise  a  man 
of  property,  they  called  him  a  good 
ploughman  and  a  good  farmer ;  this  was 
the  highest  of  eulogiums ;  ^  [and  on 
many  epitaphs  noble  women  were  praised 
for  chastity  and  diligent  spinning.] 
Th(^n  men  lived  on  their  lands,  in  the 
rustic  tribes,  which  were  the  most 
honourable  of  all,  and  they  only  came 
to  Pome  on  market  davs,^  or  assemblv 
days.  In  the  villa — a  miserable  cabin  made  of  mud,  rafters  and 
branches — not  a  *dav,  not  a  moment  was  lost.  If  bad  weather 
prevented  work  in   the   fields,    there  was   plenty   to  do  at  home  in 


A  woman  spinning." 


est  enini  quam  sit  omne  jus  civile,  prceter  hoc  nostrum,  incovditum  ac  pane  ridiculmn.  He 
went  too  far  in  this  contempt  for  the  civil  laws  of  Greece,  as  is  proved  in  numerous  work> 
recently  written  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  Athens.  We  even  find  in  the  Digest  the  text  cf 
the  Athenian  laws  which  were  copied  by  the  Romans. 

*  Colum.,  de  Re  rust.,  xii  prcef. 

*  At  the  time  of  Varro,  they  showed  in  the  temple  of  Sancus  her  distaff  and  spindle,  still 
full  tliey  said,  of  the  wool  wliich  .she  spun.     (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  viii.  48.) 

*  Cato,  de  Re  rust.,praefat.,  and  V\.,ih.  xviii.  3.  The  persons  of  most  consideration  in  the 
city  were  the  locupletes  loci,  hoc  est  ayri plenos,  and  the  anniversary  of  tlie  foundation  of  Rome 
was  celebrated  on  the^2l8t  of  April,  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Pales,  the  guardian  deity  of  flocks. 

*  Nundince,  every  nine  days.  After  the  year  287,  the  comitia  could  be  convoked  on  market- 
days.  Nundinarum  etiam  conventus  manifestum  est  propterea  usurpatos,  ut  nonis  tantummcdo 
diebits  urbane  res  ayerentur,  reliquis  admin isfrn rent nr  rmtic(C  (Colum.  pr(pf.  and  Macr.,  Sat., 
i.  16. 

^  Taken  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome,  representing  the  arts  of  Minerva. 
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cleaning  the  stables  and  the  yard,  in  mending  old  ropes  and  old 
clothes;  even  on  feast  days,  one  can  cut  brambles,  trim  hedges, 
wash  the  Hock,  go  to  the  city  to  sell  oil  and  fruits."  *  In  order  to 
regulate  the  order  of  these  country  labours,  calendars  were  after- 
wards drawn  up,  which  we  have  found,  and  which  are  the  pre- 
decessors of  oui'  almanacs. 

Here    follow    the    indications    given   by   one   of   them  for    the 
month  of  May  : — 


MENSIS 

MAIVS 

DIES.    XXXI 

NON.  SEPTIM 

DIES.  HOR.  XIIII  S 

NOX.  HOR.  Villi  S 

SOL  TAURO 

TUTEL  APOLLIN 

SEGET  RVNCANT 

OVES  TONDVNT 

LANA  LAVATVR 

IVVENCI.  DOMANT 

VICEA.  PABVLAR 

SECATVR 

SEGETES 

LVSTRANTVR 

SACRVM.  MERCVR 

ET  FLORAE.^ 


The  Month 

of  Mav 

XXXI  days. 

The  nones  fall  on  the  7th  day. 

The  day  has  14i  hours. 

The  night  has  9.)  hours. 

The  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  Taurus. 

The  month  is  under  the  protection  of  Apollo. 

The  corn  is  weeded. 

The  sheep  are  shorn. 

The  wool  is  washed. 

Young  steers  are  put  under  the  yoke. 

The  vetch  of  the  meadows 

is  cut. 

The  lustration  of  the  crops 

is  made. 

Sacrifices  to  Mercury 

and  Flora. 


Horace  does  not  draw  a  more  agreeable  picture  of  ancient  city 
manners.      ''At  Eome,''  he  says,  ''for  a  long  time  a  man  knew  no 

other  pleasure  and  no  other  festival  than  to 
open  his  door  at  daTVTi,  to  explain  the  law 
to  his  clients,  and  to  lay  out  his  money  on 
good  security.  They  asked  from  their 
elders,  and  taught  beginners,  the  art  of  in- 
creasing their  savings  and  escaping  ruinous 
follies."  3  In  this  Italy,  so  full  of  super- 
stitions, Cato  will  not  have  the  farmer  lose 
his  time  in   consulting  the  aruspices,   augurs 


Svlvanus.^ 


'  Virg.,  Georg.  i.  273;  Colum.,  de  Re  rust,  ii.  21,  and  Cato,  de  Re  rust.,  39. 

""  This  inscription  (Co/ynwr  inscr.  Laf.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  637)  is  taken  from  the  Calendarium  ru^tn-um 
Farnesianum,  also  called  Menologium  rusticum  Colotianum  ;  it  is  a  marble  cube,  bearing  on  its 
four  sides  the  indication  of  the  works  and  festivals  for  each  month. 

'  Ep.'ii,  1,103-107. 

*  Tliis  bronze  of  Hadrian  represents  Sylvanus,  the  guardian  of  the  rural  domain,  who  for 
this  reason  was  associated  witli  the  Lares,  dragging  a  ram  and  holding  the /j^rfwm,  or  crooked 
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and  sootlisayers ;  he  forbids  him  religious  practices  which  would 
take  him  away  from  his  home.  His  gods  are  on  the  hearth  and 
at  the  nearest  cross-roads.  The  Lares,  Manes,  and  Sylvani,  are 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  farm;  there  is  no  need  of 
other  gods.^ 

These  laborious  and  economical  habits  which  introduced  usurv 
one  of  the  plagues  of  Eoman  society,  have  been  those  of  all  agri- 
cultural nations;  but  everywhere  men  forgot  them  to  welcome  the 
guest  who  was  sent  by  the  gods,  and  hospitality  was,  even  for  the 
poorest,  a  religious  duty.  Among  the  Eomans,  avarice  and  mis- 
trust closed  against  the  stranger  the  doors  of  the  villa,  which  was 
always  suiTOunded  with  broad  ditches  and  thick  hedges,  for  useless 
expenses  must  not  be  incurred;  nor  was  it  ever  right  to  give  or 
lend  without  gain,^  except  on  the  great  day  of  the  festival  of 
Janus,  the  1st  of  January,  when  everybody  exchanged  good  wishes 
and  presents,  strenoe.  The  French  have  kept  both  the  word  and  the 
thing,  etrennes.  "  The  father  of  the  family,"  said  Cato,  "  must  make 
money  of  everything,  and  lose  nothing.  If  he  gives  new  brooms 
to  his  slaves,  they  must  return  the  old  ones;  they  will  do  for 
pieces.  He  must  sell  the  oil  if  it  is  worth  anything,  and  Avhat 
remains  of  tlu^  wine  and  wheat ;  he  must  sell  old  oxen,  calves,  old 
carriages,  old  iron,  old  slaves  and  sick  ones;  he  must  sell  always. 
The  father  of  the  family  must  be  a  seller,  not  a  buyer."  ^  Durum 
genus  ! 

The  father  of  the  family  !  It  is  always  he  who  is  mentioned, 
for  therc^  is  no  one  else  in  the  house,  wife,  children,  clients,  slaves, 
all  are  only  chattels,^  instruments  of  labour,  persons  without  will 
and  without  name,  subjected  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  father.  At 
once  priest  and  judge,  his  authority  is  absolute  ;  he  alone  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  gods,  for  he  alone  performs  the  sacra  privata, 


staff  of  the  shepherds.  In  front,  there  are  a  temple,  a  burning  altar  and  a  bird  ;  behind,  a  tree, 
which  recalls  the  god  of  the  woods.  As  the  god  cannot  offer  sacrifices  to  himself,  and  we  set; 
neitlier  the  sacred  knife  nor  tlie  cup  of  libations,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  wished 
to  signify  by  this  representation,  tliat,  thanks  to  Sylvanus,  the  altar  would  not  lack  tlie  necessarv 
victims. 

^  De  Re  rust.:  Rem  dt'rinam  nisi comjntalibus,  in  conipito  aut  infocofaciat. 

'  Satin  semen,  cibaria,far,  vinum,  oleum,  mutuum  dederet  nemini  (Cato,  de  Re  rust.,  5.) 

»  Ibid.,  2. 

•  » 

*  Mancipia , hence  emnncipatio  :  they  are  not  sui,h\xt  alieni juris,  and  cannot  enter  an  action. 
It  is  tlie  father  who  answers  for  them,  or  judges  them. 
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and,  as  master,  lie  disposes  of  the  powers  and  life  of  his  slaves. 
As  husband,  he  condemns  his  wife  to  death'  if  she  forges  false 
keys  or  violates  her  vow,  and  he  is  exempt,  in  her  case,  from  the 
religion  of  mourning,  the  piety  of  remembmnce.'  As  father,  he 
kills  the  child  that  is  bom  deformed,  and  sells  the  others,  as  many 
as  three  times,  before  losing  his  claims  upon  them.  Neither  <ige 
nor  dignities  emancipate  them.  Though  consuls  or  senators,  they 
may  be  dragged  from  the  platform  or  the  senate-house,  or  put  to 
death  like  that  senator,  an  accomplice  of  Cataline,  who  was  killed 
by  his  father.  If  he  is  rich,  he  will  lend  at  12,  15,  or  20  per  cent., 
for  the  father  of  the  family  must  turn  his  money  as  well  as  his 
lands  to  account,  and  the  law  grants  to  him  the  liberty  and  even  the 
life  of  his  insolvent  debtor.  Finally,  at  his  death,  neither  his  childieu 
nor  his  wife  can  claim  any  of  his  goods,  if  he  has  bequeathed  them  to 
a  stranger  ;  for  he  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  res  as  lie  choses.^ 
Nevertheless,  the  city  includes  and  rules  the  family.  For  the  Avish 
of  the  father  to  be  carried  out,  it  is  necessary  for  his  will  to  be 
accepted  by  the  curia\  and  they  do  not  like  the  patrimony  to  depart 

from  the  familv. 

It  is  through  women  especially  that  manners  change,  that 
families,  classes  and  fortunes  mingle;  but,  in  this  society,  so 
severely  disciplined,  the  woman,  the  changing  element,  remains 
under  guardianship''  all  her  life.  She  belongs  to  the  house,  not  to 
the  city,  and  in  the  house  she  alwavs  has  a  master — her  fatlier 
when  she  is  a  girl ;  her  husband  when  she  is  married  ;  her  nearest 
male  agnate  when  she  is  a  widow.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  Sparta  was  the  right  which  Lycurgus  had  left  to  women  of 
inheriting  and  disposing  of  their  goods.*     At  Home,  if   the  woman 

-  Dioiivs.  ii.  :?.■>:  PI.,  Hist.  Nat.,  xiv.  13;  Suet.,  Tib.,  35;  Tac,  Ann.,\\\\.  32  ;  Plut.,  Rom., 
22;  k\hcu)v  I'lrojioXy  E(//iatiuji  Meceniiis  luorem,  quod  vinum  hihifsef,  fu-iti percicfMam  interemit 
(Val.  Max.,  VI.,  iii.  9).     [But  not,  I  fancy,  without  a  family  council. — Ed.'] 

*  U.vores  viri  htifere  tion  compellentur. — Sj)onsi  nulhiif  hirtu*  est  (Dig.  iii.  2,  0)  ;  and  else- 
where, J'ir  lion  hiijet  luorem,  nullam  debet  luori  reliyionem  lurtus. 

'  Uti  leynsset  super  pecunia,  tutelave  sute  rei,  ita  jus  esto  (Fr.  XII.  Tab.V  Wills 
had  to  he  presented  for  the  .sanction  of  the  curiae  or  at  the  moment  of  settinfr  out  for 
an  expe<lition  in  firociiietii  {e.ret'citus,  e.vpeditus  et  armntus).  Ulp.,  Fr.  xx.  2;  Gaius, 
ii.,    101. 

*  Nullum  ne  primtam  quidem,  rem  ayere  feminus  sine  tutore  auctore  .  .  .  tn  m'anu  esse 
parentium,  fratrum  virorum  .  .  .  (Cato,  ap.  Livy.  xxxiv.  2).  The  guardian  had  over  the 
ward  the  rigrhts  of    the   patria   potentas.     (Fest.  s.v.  Jiemanripnta.^ 

'  Arist.  {Polit.,  ii.  tij.  . 
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obtained  any  share  ^   in   the  heritage  of   her  father  or  husband  she 
could  not,  except  in  the  case   of   the   Vestals,  m  homrem  sacerdotu, 
either  transfer  or  bequeath  it  without  the  consent  of  her  guardians, 
that  is  to  say,  of  her  husband,  brothers,  or  her  nearest  male  relatives 
on  the  paternal   side,   all   interested,   as   her  heirs,   in  preventing  a 
sale   or  a   legacy.     They  had   also   the   right   of   opposing   ordinary 
marriage    {coemptio   vel    cohabitatio).     The   father    only,    by   refusing 
his   consent,    could    prevent   solemn   mamage   {confarreatioy  which^ 
in  any  case,  did  not  take  place  between  a  plebeian  and  a  patrician! 
Placed  under  perpetual  tutelage,  she  could  confer  no  right,  and  the 
relationship  established  by  her  had  no  civil  effects ;  the  child  followed 
the   father.     In    short,    when   she   passed    into   another    house,    the 
woman   did   not    take   the   lares   of    the   paternal   hearth,  for  these 
domestic  gods  never  went  to  dwell  under  a  strange  roof.     For  her 
there  was  another  family,    and  other  gods.      ^^  Marriage,"   said  the 
lawyers   later,   ^4s   an  association  based   on   the   community  of    the 
same  things,  divine  and  human."  =^ 

But,  whether  maid  or  matron,  the  woman  was  treated  with 
reverence.  Marriage  was  a  holy  thing,  consecrated  by  religion ; 
and  the  mother  of  a  family  reigned  alone  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  in  the  conjugal  dwelling,  in  which  polygamy  was  pro- 
scribed. Like  him,  she  performed  the  sacred  rites  at  the  altar  of 
the  Penates;  if  he  was  a  flamen,  she  became  a  priestess,  flaminica ; 
she  alone  had  the  right  of  wearing  in  the  streets  the  stola,  which 
caused  a  matron  to  be  recognized  at  a  distance  and  assured  her 
public  respect. 

The  right  of  life  and  death  given  to  the  husband  over  his 
wife,  was  originally  only  applied  in  the  case  of  patrician  marriage 
by  confarreatio,  the  law  not  yet  concerning  itself  with  plebeian 
unions.  As  soon  as  the  betrothed  had  tasted  of  a  symbolical  cake 
{far),  passed  under  a  cart-yoke,  put  the  as  in  the  balance, 
on  the  Penates,  on  the  thresliold  of  the  conjugal  house,  and  pro- 
nounced  the   formula    Ubi   tn   Gams,  ego    Gala,   she   fell,  according 


Tlie  share  of  a  child,  nXivrrjaavTOQ  tov  ovSpbc  K\i)povn}ioQ  ly'fvtTo  tmv  \pi}pQTO)v  wg  QvyaTt^p 
Tarpog  (Dionys.  ii.  25). 

'  Dionysius  says  of  this  sort  of  union  that  it  took  place  xard  vofiovq  hpovg. 
'  Nuptia  sunt  co7ijunctio  maris  et  femince  consortium  omnis  vitce,  divini  et  kumani  juris 
communicatio  (Dig:,  xxiii.  2,  1).      Uxor  socia  humante  rei  atque  divines  (Cod.  ix.  32,  4). 

U 
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to  the  hard  expression  of  the  law,  into  the  hand  of  her  husband,  in 
manim  viri,    and   her   dowry  became,  like  her  person,  the   property 

{res)  of  her  husband.^  The  XII 
Tables  grant  the  same  rights  to 
the  plebeian  man-iage  when  it 
has  lasted  a  year  without  inter- 
ruption, usu  anni  contlnui  w 
manum  conveniebat. 

In  case  of  divorce,  the  hus- 
band kept  the  dowry.  But,  in 
this  age  of  harsh  and  austere 
mannei-s,  divorce  was  unknown," 
and  the  matrons  had  not  yet 
raised  that  temple  to  Modesty 
whose  dooi^s  were  closed  against 
the  woman  who  had  twice  offered 
the  sacrifices  of  betrothal. 

Customs  and  beliefs,  on  the 
contraiT,  made  almost  a  necessity 
of    divorce,    wlien    the    marriage 
remained    barren.      For    it    was 
not    the    union    of    two    hearts, 
but     the     accomplishment    of     a 
civil  and  religious  obligation  ;  to 
give   new    defenders   to   the    city 
and   perpetuate   for  the  domestic 
gods   the   rites    of    the    hearth — 
for  the  ancestoi^,  the  honours  of 
the  tomb.      When  a  family  dis- 
appeared,    they    said,    ^^  It    is   a 
hearth  extinguished." 
Aristocratic    associations    insured    to    the    future   head   of    the 
family — ^the   eldest    son — greater   advantages   than    to   his    brothers. 


Stola.' 


^  Distinctive  garment  of  Roman  matrons.     Taken  from  the  Mu.^.  Borhon.,  iii.,  pi.  37. 

2  Omnia  qua-  mulieris  fuerunt,  inra  funt,  dotis  nomine  (Cic,  j^ro  Cacina). 

^  The  first  divorce  mentioned  by  the  Annals,  that  of  Sp.  Oanilius,  is  in  the  year  of 
Rome  520  (233).  "He  separated  from  his  wife,"  says  Aulus  Gellius  (IV.  iii.  2\  "although 
he  loved  her  much,  bec.au««p  he  could  not  have  children  by  her." 
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Roman  law  did  not  go  so  far  as  proclaiming  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, which  proceeds  from  a  principle  unknown  to  antiquity, 
the  indivisibility  of  the  fief,  for  it  was  too  much  pre-occupied  with 
the  absolute  power  of  the  father  to  limit  his  rights  in  anything ; 
but,  in  leaving  him  the  free  disposition  of  his  goods,  it  permitted 
him,  in  the  interest  of  his  house,  to  settle  a  greater  portion  on  the 
eldest  of  his  children.'  These  rights  of  the  father,  however,  being 
once  reserved,  Roman  law  ordained,  in  case  of  decease  wit/tout  tvill, 
equal  division  among  all  the  children.  This  entirely  democratic 
clause,  after  having  enfeebled  the  patrician  aristocracy,  enabled 
the  lawyers  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  make  a  breach  in  the  feudal 
system. 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  jm  Quiritiim,  and  we  find 
here  \\i^  triple  basis  on  which  rests  this  society,  so  profoundly 
aristocratic;  the  inviolability  of  property,  of  land  or  of  money; 
the  unlimited  rights,  and  the  religious  character  of  the  head  of  the 
family.^ 


III. — Public   Manners. 


The  rights  of  parental  authority  were  likely  to  produce  docile 
subjects.  Having  become  a  citizen,  the  son  transferred  from  his 
father  to  the  State  the  same  respect  and  the  same  obedience.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  small  societies  that  patriotism  varies  inversely  with 
the  extent  of  territory,  and  is  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  enemy's 
frontier  is  nearer.  For  then  the  man  belongs  more  to  the  State 
than  to  his  family.  He  is  rather  a  citizen  than  husband  or  father, 
and  domestic  affections  are  postponed  to  love  of  the  native  soil 
and  its  laws.  To  serve  i]\Q  State  was  the  first  law  of  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  Dream  of  Scipio,  that  half-Christian  essay,  immortality 
is  promised   only  to  great  citizens.      By  these  causes  is  explained 

Thus  in  Greek  mythologrj^  Hercules  is  submissive  to  Eurystheus. 

Dionysius  (ii.  26)  contrasts  the  prodigious  extension  at  Rome  of  the  pafria  potestas 
with  the  narrow  limits  in  which  Solon,  Pittakos,  Charondas  and  all  the  Greek  legislators, 
had  confined  it.  At  Rome  the  father  was  everything  in  the  family,  as  the  State  was 
everything  in  the  city.  This  severe  organisation  proves  that  at  first  the  most  rigorous 
discipline  had  been  necessary  to  ensure  its  safety  and  that  some  trace  of  it  was  left  in  the 
gentes, 

u2 
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the  respect  of  the  plebeians  for  institutions,  even  when  they  were 
opposed  to  them,  and  those  secessions  unaccompanied  by  pillage, 
those  bloodless  revolutions,  that  pacific  progress  which  took  place 
gradually  in  constitutional  ways.  Hence  come,  too,  in  ordinary 
life,  the  submission  to  old  customs  and  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  on 
which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  put  a  new  construction — that  blind 
faith  in  the  incomprehensible  formula)  of  worship  and  jurispinidence, 
and  the  authority,  so  long  recognized,   of   the   acta  legifima. 

The  word  religion  signifies  bond  [or  obligation].  In  no 
other  country,  in  no  other  times,  has  this  bond  been  so  strong 
as  at  Eome ;  it  united  the  citizens  to  one  another  and  to  the 
State.  As  the  Eomans  saw  gods  everywhere;  as  all  nature,  sky, 
earth,  and  water  was  to  them  full  of  divinities  who  watched  over 
human  beings  with  benevolent  or  jealous  eyes,  there  was  no  act 
of  life  which  did  not  require  a  prayer  or  an  offering,  a  sacrifice 
or  a  purification,  according  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  ministers 
of  religion.  This  piety,  being  the  offspring  of  fear,  was  all 
the  more  attentive  in  observing  signs  considered  favourable  or 
the  reverse ;  so  that  everything  depended  on  religion — private  life 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  public  life  from  the  comitia  to  the 
field  of  battle;  even  business  and  pleasure.'  Games  and  races  were 
celebi*ated  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  people's  songs  were  hymns, 
their  dances  a  prayer,  their  music,  uncouth  but  sacrerl  harmonies, 
and  as  in  the  middle  ages,  the  earliest  dramas  were  pious 
mysteries.  By  the  continual  intervention  of  the  pontiffs,  who 
knew  the  necessar}^  rites  and  sacred  formulae,  by  that  of  the 
augurs,  aruspices  and  all  the  interpreters  of  omens,  this  religion, 
devoid  of  dogmas  and  of  clergy,  of  ideal  and  of  love — made  up 
of.  silly  superstitions,  like  that  of  some  of  their  descendants — was 
yet  a  great  force  of  cohesion  for  the  State  and  a  powerful  dis- 
cipline for  the  citizens. 

No  people — some  famous  examples  notwithstanding — ever  pushed 
so  far  the  religion  of  the  oath.  Nothing  could  take  place — raising 
of  troops,  division  of  booty,  lawsuits,  judgments,  public  affairs,  pri- 
vate affairs,  sales,  contracts,  or  anything  else — without  the  swearing 


'  Livy  well  says  (vi.  41):    Auspicih   banc  nrhem  condifam  csge,  auspiciit  hello  ac  pace 
domi  militiffque  omnia  f/eri,  qw's  est  tjui  if/nor et  / 
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of  either  fidelity   and    obedience    or   of  justice  and   good   faith,  the 
gods    being   called    upon    to    bear   witness   to    the   sincerity  of    the 
parties.      At   sales   the   purchaser,   in   the   presence   of   five   citizens 
of  full  age,   put    the    bronze,    the   price   of    the    purchase,    into    a 
balance  held  by  the  llbripeus,  and  touching  with  his  hand  the  land, 
the  slave,   or  the   ox  which  he  was  buying,   said :    ''  This   is   mine, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites ;    I  have  paid  for  it   in  copper 
duly    weighed."      This    right    of    selling   or   buying   by  mancipation' 
(manti   capere,   to   take  with  the  hand),    without  the  intervention  of 
a  magistrate  and  without  written  receipt,  was  one  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Quirites,  and,  doubtless,  one  of    their  most   ancient   customs. 
It  exphiins    the    importance    of    that    law— ^^7/    lin</ua    nuncupassit, 
ita  Jus   esto,    such   as   the    word    is,   so  is   the   right— which    pene- 
trated  so  far   into    the  Eoman   habits  that   it  made  them  the   most 
faithful   of   all   nations   to   their   word,  but   to   the   literal  word,   to 
the  actual  sense,  even  should  good  faith  be  impaired  thereby.     Thus 
for    a    loan    it    was     necessary    to    say— i>.//7:    .spondes  ?    dost    thou 
promise   the  gift?    and    the   lender   must   iv]Ay—Spomleo   I   under- 
take  to   do    so.      Should    either   of    the    two   change  one   of   these 
words,   there  was  no  longer  any  contract,  no  creditor  or  debtor,  and 
if   the  money  had  been  delivered  it  was  lost.      A  man  brings  into 
court    a   neighbour    who   has   cut   his  vines,    and   produces    against 
him   the    terms    of    the    law;    but    the    law    speaks   of    trees,    he 
says    vine— the    suit    cannot    proceed.      The    leaders   of    a   sedition, 
seeing   that    the    soldiers   are    hindered    from   joining    by   the    oath 
they    have    sworn     to     the    consuls,    propose    to    kill     the     latter. 
^^When    they    are    dead,"    say    they,    ^^the   soldiers    will    be    free 
from   their   oath."     At    the   Caudine   Forks   the   generals    give    the 
Sainnites   a   verbal   promises    but    there   is   not,    as   is    necessary   to 
bind   two   nations,    any   treaty   concluded   by   the   fetiales   with    the 
sacred  herb,   and  consecrated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim,  therefore 
the  agreement  is,  as  regards  religion,  invalid,  and  the  senate  annuls 
it. 

This  servile  attachment  to  legal  forms  came  from  the  religious 


All  objects  of  property  were  divided  into  res  ma?iajj i (hnds,  houses,  slaves,  oxen,  horses 
mules,  asses),  and  res  nee  mnncipi.     The  possession  of  the  latter  was  transmitted  by  the  simple 
delivery  to  the  purchaser.     For  the  others,  the  formalities  just  described  were  necessary 
^'Livy,  ii.  3±  ^' 
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character  of  the  law  and  from  the  belief  imposed  by  the  doctrine 
of  augiuy,  that  the  least  inadvertence  in  the  accomplishment  of 
rites  was  sufficient  to  alienate  the  goodwill  of  the  gods.  Con- 
suls were  often  obliged  to  resign  on  account,  of  some  negligence 
committed  in  the  consultation  of  omens.^  How  often  did  religion 
itself  suffer  thereby,  when  by  clever  evasions  the  Komans  de- 
ceived their  gods  with  an  easy   conscience. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  Eomans  was  agriculture,  for 
the  small  amount  of  manufactui'e  then  at  Rome,  save  a  few 
trades  necessary  to  the  army,  was  abandoned  to  the  poor  citizens 
and  strangei-s.^  But  agriculture  did  not  enrich  the  small  pro- 
prietor;  it  was  well  when  it  yielded  him  a  livelihood  and  he  was 
not  forced,  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  the  crops,  to  draw 
on  the  rich  man's  purse,  to  have  recoui-se  to  the  fatal  assistance 
of  the  usurer.  In  later  times  the  usurer  was  a  plebeian  knight  or 
a  freed  man.  At  this  epoch  he  was  almost  always  a  patrician,' 
for  to  the  incomes  derived  from  their  estates  the  patricians  united 
the  profits  of  maritime  commerce,  which  they  had  perhaps  reserved 
to  themselves.  The  insolvent  debtor  had  no  pity  to  expect,  for 
movable  property  was  as  strictly  protected  as  landed  property. 
''If  he  pay  not,"  said  the  law,  ''let  him  be  cited  into  court. 
If  illness  or  age  hinder,  let  him  be  provided  with  a  horse,  but  not 
a  litter.  The  debt  being  acknowledged  and  judgment  given,  let 
there  be  thirtv  davs  grace.  If  he  still  fails  to  pay,  the  creditor 
shall  cast  him  into  the  ergastulum,  bound  with  straps  or  chains 
weighing  15  pounds.  At  the  end  of  sixty  days  let  him  be 
produced  on  three  market  days  and  sold  beyond  the  Tiber;  if 
there  be  several  creditors,  they  may  divide  his  body;  it  matters 
not   whether  they  cut  more  or  less."*      This   was   a   dangerous  and 


^  Plutarch,  MarcelL,  o. 

*  To  Niima,  however,  is  attributed  the  formation  of  nine -corporations  (Plut.  Numa,  17). 
the  flute-players,  goldsmiths,  carpenters,  dyers,  shoemakers,  tuniers,  copper-workers,  and 
potters;  all  the  other  artisans  were  united  in  a  single  corporation. 

^  Dionys.  iv.  11.  Livy,  vi.  36.  Nobiles  domos..  .ubuunique  patridus  habitet,  ibi  carcerem 
privatum  esse. 

*  .  .  .  Secanto,  si  plusve  minusve  seeuenint,  se  (for  sine)  fraude  etto,  Frag,  of  Xll 
Tables.  It  may  possibly  be  that  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  the  sectio  no  longer  referred 
to  more  than  the  price  of  the  sold  debtor,  but  for  earlier  ages  it  must  certainly  be  taken  in  itfi 
literal  sense,  although  according  to  Dion.  (frag,  xxxii.),  who  knows  nothing  of  it,  it  was  never 
practised. 
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impolitic  cruelty,  for  the  croAvd  could  not  always  remain  indifferent 
to  the  sight  of  a  corpse,  or  the  appearance  in  the  Forum  of  a 
man  of  the  people,  half  dead  under  the  lash  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  money  which  he  could  not  pay. 

To  sum  up,  the  history  of  the  early  age  of  Rome  shows  us 
a  cold  and  melancholy  people,  eager  for  gain,  disdaining  the 
ideal  which  returns  no  interest — without  fire,  without  youth.  But 
this  nation,  which  seems  never  to  have  lived  its  teens,  owed  to 
its  origin,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  historic  existence,  the 
most  severe  discipline  in  the  family,  in  religion,  and  in  the 
State.  If  during  centuries  it  never  knew  aught  of  poetry  or 
art,  it  had  more  than  any  other  the  sentiment  of  duty;  its 
citizens  knew  how  to  obey;  that  is  why,  in  later  times,  they 
knew  how  to  command.  Moreover,  the  aristocmtic  constitution  which 
resulted  from  its  customs  permitted  it  to  be  prudent  in  designs, 
and  persevering  in  action ;  and  a  military  organisation,  already 
excellent,  henceforth  provides  it  with  the  means  of  carrying  out 
everything  wliich  it  undertakes.  When  the  endless  strifes  of  the 
Forum  and  the  outer  world  come,  it  can  apply  itself  to  them 
with  the  energy  which  ensures  victory,  with  the  political  ability 
which  preserves   the   State. 


L.  C^ESI.  The  Lares,  each  holding  a  rod  and  caret^sing  a  dug;  above,  a  head  c;f 
Vulcan,  and  pincers ;  on  the  right  and  left  the  letters  LA  RE  (Lares).  Reverse  of  a  silver 
coin  of  the  Caesian  family. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

INTERNAL  HISTOEY  FEOM  509  TO  470. 
I. — Aristocratic  Character  of  the  Revolition  of  509 


The   Consulship. 


THE  Kings  of  Rome  had  not  been  more  fortunate  than  the 
Csesars  were  afterwards.  Of  seven  of  them,  five  had  died, 
as  so  many  Emperors  did,  a  violent  death.  The  reason  was  that 
both  had  the  same  enemy,  a  powerful  aristocnicy.  Moreover, 
the  abolition  of  royalty  is  a  very  common  historical  incident. 
Throughout  the  whole  Graeco-Italian  world,  the  kings  of  the 
heroic  age  give  place  sooner  or  later  to  the  nobles,  who,  at 
Rome,  were  called  patricians.  Superhiis  does  not,  perhaps,  merit 
the  reputation  that  legend  has  affixed  to  him ;  but  the  nobles 
did  not  wish  for  ancjther  chief  who  could,  like  Servdus,  prepare 
for  political  life  the  crowd  of  plebeians  whom  they  held  in  sub- 
jection, or  like  Tarquin,  strike  off  the  higher  heads.  They  replaced 
the  king  by  two  consuls'  or  praetors,  chosen  from  their  midst  and 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  except 
the  crown  and  the  pui7)lc  mantle  worked  with  gold. 

At   once  the   ministers   and  presidents   of   the  senate — adminis- 
trators,   judges   and    generals — the     consuls    had     sovereign    power, 
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Coufiul  between  two 
laurel-crowned  fasces.^ 


regium  mpen'um,'  but  only  for  one  year.  In  the  interior  of  the 
city  the  nobles  did  not  allow  them  both  to  exercise  the  prero- 
gatives of  their  magistracy  at  the  same  time.  Each  had  the 
authority,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  theii-  fasces,  for  a  month. 
U  they  differed  in  opinion,  the  opposition  of  one,  intercessio, 
arrested  the  decisions  of  the  other;  a  con- 
servative measure — for  the  interdict  prevails  over 
the  command,  that  is,  the  old  order  prevails 
against  the  new.  For  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
institutions  they  would  have  needed  a  military 
force;  now  Rome  had  no  soldiers  but  her  citi- 
zens, and  no  one  could  appear  in  arms  within 
the  pomerium.  As  the  consuls  were  responsible 
for  their  acts,  they  were  exposed,  on  quitting 
office,  to  formidable  accusations.  Thus  the  royal 
authority  was  divided,  without  being  weakened; 
it  remained  strong  without  the  power  of  again 
becoming  dangerous,  since  it  was  renewed  yearly  ; 
and  by  the  intercessio  it  was  self -restraining ; 
but  should  a  danger  arise  demanding  the  rapid 
concentration  of  power,  it  reappeared  complete 
in  the  dictatorship. 

The  nobles  did  not  desire  that  the  revolution  should  extend 
to  the  gods.  Custom  required  that  certain  sacrifices  should  be 
offered  by  a  king,  so  they  appointed  a  rex  sacrorum  to  perform 
them,  but  all  ambition  was  forbidden  him ;  he  was  declared 
incapable  of   filling  any  other  office. 

Finally,  the  centuries  of  Servius  were  re-established,  or 
became  for  the  first  time  the  great  political  assembly  of  the 
Roman  people,  under  guarantees  which  prevented  all  encroachment. 
In     memory    of     their     early     character     they     met     outside     the 


Fasces.^ 


*  Uti  consults  potestatem  habereut  .  .  .  regiaiti  (Cic.  de  Hep.  ii.  32^.  Livy,  (i.  60)  says 
that  the  consuls  were  elected  e.v  Commentariis  Servi  Tulli. 

'  Consular  coin  of  Cn.  Piso.  The  fasces,  the  insignia  of  victory,  were  surrounded  with 
uTeaths  of  laurel ;  the  victor  and  his  soldiers  wore  laurel  too,  for  it  was  considered  a  preservative 
against  evils,  and  a  guarantee  against  the  shocks  of  Fortune,  which  is  wont  to  strike  more  par- 
ticularly at  happy  people.  This  coin,  given  by  Morell,  after  Goltzius,  is  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  any  collection. 

'  Consular  coin  of  C.  Norbanus;  a  fasces  with  an  axe,  a  caduceus,  auJ  an  ear  of  wheat. 
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pomeriiim  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  not  at  the  call  of  the  lie  tors, 
like  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  but  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Before  they  met  it  was  necessary  to  consult  the  auspices,  so  that 
religion  kept  them  in  dependence  on  the  patrician  augurs.  The 
convocation  must  be  annoimced  thirty  days  beforehand  [dies  Justi\ 
that  none  might  be  unaware  of  it,  and  to  avoid  all  chance  of 
surprise  by  the  enemy,  a  i-ed  flag  floated  over  the  Janiculum, 
which  a  picket  occupied  while  the  comitia  lasted.^ 

The  government  really  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
patricians.  They  were  mastei-s  of  the  senate,  the  supreme  council 
of  the  city,  wherein  most  of  the  propositions  afterwards  laid  before 
the  comitia  must  first  be  discussed,  and  they  were  predominant  in 
the  assembly  of  centuries  by  their  wealth  and  the  number  of 
their  clients.  If  any  plebeians  who  had,  by  their  fortune,  reached 
the  highest  classes,  threatened  to  render  the  vote  of  the  centuries 
unfavourable,  the  patrician  magistrate,  who  presided  over  the 
comitia,  could  always,  by  means  of  the  augurs,  break  up  the 
assembly,  or  annul  its  decisions ;  or,  if  ill  omens  failed,  cause  a 
popular  resolution  to   be   rejected  by   the  senate. 

Kome  had  then  an  upper  house,  which  discussed  the  law 
twice,  once  before  and  once  after*  it  had  been  laid  before  the 
comitia,  and  a  lower  house,  composed  of  the  whole  people,  which 
voted  but  did  not  discuss.  It  was  somewhat  like  our  three 
readings.  But  the  largest  share  of  influence  was  accorded  to 
maturity  of  mind  and  to  experience  in  public  affairs,  since  by 
its  preliminary  authorisation  the  senate  had  the  initiative  in 
proposing  laAVs,  and,  by  their  right  of  confirmation  or  rejection, 
the  power  to  arrest  the  proceedings  of  a  magistrate  who  had 
presented  to  the  comitia,  and  caused  them  to  pass,  a  revolu- 
tionary bill. 

All  was  done  with  the  same  precautions  in  the  elective 
comitia ;  the  president  proposed  to  the  people  the  candidates 
whom    the    senate    and    the    augm*s    prefeiTcd,    and    the   assembly 

^  Livy  xxxix.  15  .  .  .  nUi  quum  veaillo  in  arce  posito  comitiorum  causa  e.cercitus  eductuA 
esset.  Cf.  Aulus  Gellius,  xv.,  27  ;  Diouys.  vii.  59.  .  .  .  iaQirtp  iv  iroXcu^t  and  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 
The  comitia  could  be  held  only  on  set  days,  dies  fa%ti,  during  which  it  waa  allowable 
to  engage  in  state  affairs.  There  were  about  190  of  these  days  in  the  year.  The  dies  nefaxti 
or  ferial  days,  were  those  on  which  religion  closed  the  tribunals  and  forbade  all  public  trans- 
actions.    Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  29 ;  Festus,  8.v.  Dies  comitiales. 


could  only  vote  on  these  names.  If  a  flatterer  of  the  masses 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  nomination  displeasing  to  the  gi-eat  the 
assembly  of  the  curiae,  composed  of  patricians  only,  had  the  right 
of  refusing  to  grant  the  chosen  magistrate  the  mperium,  that  is 
the  powers  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  office ' ;  and  this 
assembly   also   formed   the   supreme   tribunal   of  the  city.=^ 

It  was  really,  then,  the  patricians  who  made  the*  laws  and 
appointed  to  public  offices,  all  of  which  they  themselves  filled 
)us  honomm.  They  held  the  priesthood  and  the  auspices ;  they 
were  priests,  augurs  and  judges,  and  they  carefully  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people  the  mysterious  formula^  of  public  worship  and 
of  jurisprudence.  Finally,  they  alone  had  the  jus  imagimm,  which 
fed  the  hereditary  pride  of  family,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
prohibition  of  marriages  between  the  two  orders  seemed  Hkely  to 
bar  for  ever  the  people's  access  to  the  positions  held  by^he 
nobles,    and   entry   into    that   senate   which   was   their   fortress.^ 

^  But  the  plebeians  had  in  their  favour  their  numbers,  and  even 
their   very   misery,    which   soon   drove   them   into    successful  revolt. 
They  were  no  longer  a  stranger  people,  they  were  a   second  order 
in   the   State,    which   grew   unobserved   and   unceasingly  in  face   of 
the  other,   and    which   the   patricians  were   obliged  to  arm   in  order 
to   resist   Tarquiu,   the   JEqui,    Volsci,   and   Etruscans.      This   assist- 
ance   must    earn    its    reward.      Already    the    people   had    received 
judges   of  their  own,  who  decide  in  most  civil  suits,   and  religious 
festivals,    at    which     the     assembled    plebeians    could   reckon  their 
numbers,  and  it  was  from  the  military  centuries,  or  the  two  orders 
united,  that   the  nomination    of    the  consuls^  proceeded,    as   Servius 
TuUius   is    said   to   have   proposed.       Henceforth  the  comitia  centu- 
riata   makes   the  laws  which  the  senate    proposes,  and  the  elections 
which   the   curiae   confirm,    and   decides   for   peace   or   war.       These 
serious  innovations  satisfied  popular  ambition   for   the   time,  for  the 

Ut  pauca  per  populum,  pleraque  senatus  auctoritate  .  .  .  gererentur  .  .  .  Vopuli  comitia, 
ne  esient  rata,  nun  ea  pat  mm  approbavisset  auctoritas  (Cic.  de.  Hep.  ii.  32).  Ergo  ...  nee 
centuriatis,  nee  curiatis  comitiis  patres  auctores  Jiant  (Livy,  vi.  41). 

■^  If  will  be  seen  further  on  that  it  was  the  XII.  Tables  which  gave  the  centuries  their  high 
criminal  jurisdiction. 

*  .  .  .  Servili  imperii  patres  plehem  ecercere,  de  vita  atque  tergo  regio  more  consulere,  agro 
pellere  et  ceteris  e.rpertidus  soli  in  imperio  agere  (Sail.  Hist.  fr.  i.  11.) 

*  Dionys.  v.  2. 


W. 
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plebeians  saw  men  of  their  own  order  in  the  first  classes,  and 
patricians  in  the  last,  like  Cincinnatus,  who  after  his  son's  law- 
suit,  had   only   six   acres   of   land   for  his   own   property.^ 

The  Roman  plebs  was  not,  however,  like  that  populace 
of  great  cities,  which  is  seen  chafing,  struggling  and  calming 
down  at  random — a  blind  force  which  only  becomes  formidable 
when  it  finds  a  leader.  The  plebeians,  too,  had  their  nobility, 
their  old  families,  and  even  royal  families ;  for  the  patiicians  of 
conquered  towns,  like  the  Mamilii,  the  Papii,  the  Cilnii,  and 
Ciecinee  in  later  times,  had  not  all  been  received  into  the 
Roman  patriciate.  Other  families,  of  patrician  origin,  but  whom 
circumstances  imknown  to  us  drove  out  of  the  curiae  or  hindered 
from  entering  them — the  Virginii,  the  Genucii,  the  Menii,  the 
Melii,  the  Oppii,  the  Metelli,  and  the  Octavii,  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  people;  and  these  men,  who  could  vie  in 
nobility  with  the  proudest  senators,  by  joining  their  fortunes  T\4th 
the  order  into  which  they  had  been  driven,  furnished  the  plebs 
with  ambitious  leaders,  and  its  efforts  with  skilful  direction.*-*  As 
the  price   of   the  help  afforded  to  the  nobles  against  Tarquin,  they 

•  Val.  Max.  IV.  iv.  7. 

*  The  Metelli  claimed  descent  from  Caeculus,  son  of  Vulcan  and  founder  of  Prajneste. 
They  were  plebeians,  and  yet  Livy  calls  them  patricians  (iv.  4).  The  </eus  Furia,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  patrician,  yet  he  calls  tlie  Furii  plebeians  (ix.  42  and  xxxix.  7)  :  the  Melii  and  Menii 
were  plebeians,  he  calls  them  patricians  (v.  12) :  the  Virginii  (v.  29)  and  the  Atilii  (iv.  7)  were 
patricians,  he  makes  them  plebeians  (v.  18,  and  x.  23)  ;  the  Cassii,  Oppii  and  Genucii  are,  in  like 
manner,  called  by  turns  patricians  and  plebeians,  consuls  and  tribunes.  One  branch  of  the  (/etis 
Sempronia,  the  Atratini,  are  patricians ;  another  branch,  the  Gracchi,  are  plebeians.  Tlie  ex- 
planation of  this  peculiarity,  which  occurs  too  often  to  be  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  Livy, 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  supposition  that,  out  of  regard  for  [traditional]  numbers  (see  p. 
67),  there  remained  outside  the  original  senate  certain  families  who  were  yet  held  in  as  high 
consideration  as  those  whose  chiefs,  having  become  senators,  conferred  on  their  descendants  the 
name  of  patricians.  In  that  case  the  curiie  nuist  have  comprised  families  which  had  the  auspices, 
all  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  class  of  citizens,  and  admission  to  office,  without  being  patrician, 
and  yet  not  plebeian.  "When  two  orders  only  came  to  be  recognised  in  the  city,  some  of 
these  families  re-entered  the  aristocrat ical  body,  others  must  have  been  thrown  back  upon  the 
people,  whose  strength  they  constituted.  Members  of  these  uncertain  families  may  have  even 
been  placed  by  the  censors  on  the  list  of  the  senate.  This  would  explain  tlie  phrase  of  T^ivy 
(v.  12)  about  the  plebeian  Licinius  Calvus,  before  the  year  367  B.C. :  tnr  nullu*  ante  hononbm  usus, 
vetus  tantum  senator.  Dionys.  (frag,  xlvi.)  asserts  that  it  was  through  fear  of  tribuiiitian  accusa- 
tions (see  p.  4)  that  some  patricians  had  caused  themselves  to  be  itiscribed  among  the  plebeians. 
The  reason  is  a  poor  one,  for  an  adoption  was  necessary  in  order  to  change  one's  familv,  and 
in  that  case  the  person  adopted  took  the  name  of  the  adopter.  Wluitever  explanation  is 
accepted,  however,  this  much  is  certain,  and  we  only  insist  on  this  important  point,  that  there 
were,  either  between  patricians  and  people,  or  at  the  head  of  the  people,  noble  and  wealthy 
families  interested  in  overthrowing  the  distinction  between  the  two  orders. 


had  obtained  the  enforcement  of  the  constitution  of  Servius- 
hereafter  they  will  extort  further  concessions,  for  Etruria  is 
arming  in  the  king's  cause,  and  behind  the  Yeientines  and 
■Tarqumians  may  be  already  seen  the  preparations  of  Porsenna 
A  common  misfortune  may  bring  the  two  orders  nearer  by 
humbling   the   military  pride   of   the   nobles. 

Aristocracies   die    out    when   they   are   not   renewed,    especiallv 
m    military    republics,    where    the    nobles    are    found    in   the   first 
ranks    of     battle,  and   pay    for    their    privileges    with    their    blood. 
Decimated  by  warfare  and  by  that    mysterious  law   of  development 
in  the   human  species  which  causes  the  extinction  of   old  families ; ' 
every    aristocracy   which    does    not    receive    recruits    from   without 
its   pale   is   soon   exhausted   and    destroyed   by  tte   action    of    time 
alone.      The    9,000    Spartans    of    Lyourgus    were    no   longer   more 
than    5,000    at    Plataea,    fewer    still    at    Leuctra    and   at    Sellasia. 
But    the    nobility    of     Eome     never    closed    its     '^golden     book." 
Under   Tullus   the   great   families   of    Alba,    under   Tarquin   a   hun- 
dred  new   members,  had   been   admitted   to   the   senate.      After  the 
abolition   of    royalty,    the    fathers    felt    the    need    of    strengthening 
themselves   by   drawing    towards   them   all    the   men   of 
consideration  in  the  city  to  whom  the  curia  had  hitherto 
been   closed.^      Brutus    or    Valerius   restored   the    senate 
to  the  usual    number  of    300   members,  as  it   had  been 
deprived   of   many  by    the    cruelty  of   Tarquin   and   thecoin  represent- 
exile  of    his  partisans.^      At  the  same   time   the   senate    ingiirutus.^ 
distributed    among    the    people    the    lands    of    the    royal    domain, 
abolished   customs,  and   lowered   the   price  of   salt,"^   a   clever   move 
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The  pestilences  so  frequent  at  Rome  also  contributed  to  the  extinction  of  families.  After 
the  plague  of  462  B.C.,  which  carried  oflf  both  the  consuls,  several  patrician  families  disappear. 
After  that  epoch  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Lartii,  Cominii  and  Numicii,  and  we  no  longer,  or 
only  rarely,  meet  with  patricians  of  the  name  of  TuUius,  Sicinius,  Volumnius,  ^butius, 
Herminius,  Lucretius,  and  Menenius. 

'  I  cannot  possibly  admit  the  strange  theorv,  originating  in  Germany,  of  the  constitution 
after  the  year  509,  of  a  plebeio-patrician  senate.  The  wliole  internal  history  of  Rome  up  to 
367  B.C.  protests  against  this  supposition. 

'  The  exiles  were  so  numerous  that  they  fought  in  separate  bodies  (Dionys.  v.  iS).  A 
passage  in  Cicero  {de  Hep,  i.  40),  shows  that  there  was  a  violent  reaction  against  the  friends 
of  the  last  king. 

*  Denarius  of  the  Junian  family. 

*  Livy,  ii.  9.  For  these  proceedings  Brutus  had  re-established,  or  caused  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  curirc,  the  qufestors  established  by  the  kings.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22).  Plutarch  refers  their 
creation  to  Valerius 
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in  two  ways,  for  by  satisfying  the  ambition  of  the  chiefs,  it 
separated  them  from  the  masses,  which  remained  without  leaders, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  interested  the  latter,  by  increasing  their 
material   welfare,  in  the  cause  of  the  nobles. 

To   the   first  year  of   the  republic,  too,   are  said  to  belong   the 
laws  of  Valerius,  who  being  left  sole  consul  for  some  time  after  the 

death  of  Brutus,  exercised  a  kind 
of  dictatorship,  and  made  use  of  it 
to  pass  laws  which  the  inter cessio  of 
a  colleague  would  perhaps  have  pre- 
vented. These  laws  punished  with 
death  whosoever  should  aspire  to 
rovaltv,  and  authorised  disobedience 
to  a  magistrate  who  should  con- 
tinue his  office  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed term.  He  caused  the  fasces 
to  be  lowered  before  the  popular 
assembly,  and  recognised  its  sover- 
eign jurisdiction  by  carrying  the 
law  of  appeal  [provocatioy  which 
was  to  Rome  what  the  habeas  corpus 
has  been  to  England.  In  order  to 
show  cleai-ly  that  the  power,  of  life 
and  death  was  taken  away  from 
the  consuls  he  took  the  axes  out 
of  the  fasces  within  the  citv  and 
within  a  mile  of  its  walls.  Bevond 
that  they  were  restored  to  the  lictors,  for  the  consuls  on  passing 
the    first    milestone,^    recovered    that    unlimited   power    which    was 

^  Neque  enim  provocationem  longius  esseab  urbe  millepassuum  (Livv,  iii.  20).  "Tliis  was,** 
says  Cicero  {de  Rep.  ii.  31)  "  the  first  law  voted  by  tlie  centuries.  The  appeal  forbade  eum  qui 
provocasset  virgis  aedi  seeunque  n&can  (iAvy,  x.  9).  Compare  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  and  Cic.  de 
Hep.  ii.  31.  Dionysius  (v.  19)  extends  the  prohibition  to  fines.  But  if  this  occurred,  it  could 
only  be  after  the  decemvirate.  Tliere  is  attributed  to  Valerius,  too,  a  law  which  would 
throw  open  the  candidature  for  the  consulship.  'YiroTiiav  icunce  ^tTiivai  xai  wapayyiXXiiv  roif 
fiovXafiivoig.  (Plut.  Popl.  ii.).  It  is  of  course  understood  that  this  refers  only  to  patricians  who 
might  demand  of  the  senate  or  consuls  to  be  inscribed  on  the  list  of  candidates. 

*  The  value  of  the  Roman  mile  is  about  IGlo  yai-ds  ( 1481-75  metres).  Upon  the  roads  which 
issued  from  Rome,  each  mile  was  marked  by  a  numbered  post,  and  the  distances  counted  from  tlie 
gate  of  the  circuit  wall  of  Servius.  The  post  represented  by  the  engraving,  after  a  restoration  of 
Canina,  was  the  first  upon  the  Appian  way.     It  is  much  later  iu  date  than  our  present  epocli, 
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as   necessary   to    them   in   the    army  as   it   was    dangerous    in    the 
city. 

Thus  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  remained  two  distinct 
orders,  widely  separated  by  the  inequality  of  their  condition;  the 
one,  descendants  of  the  early  conquerors,  and  guardians  of  the 
ancient  worship  ;  the  other,  a  mixed  mass  of  men  of  all  kinds  of 
origins  and  religions,  long  kept  in  subjection  by  the  ruling  people, 
the  Quirites,  and  still  placed,  as  having  neither  the  same  blood  nor 
the  same  gods,  under  the  insulting  prohibition  against  inter- 
marriage with  patricians.  Fortunately  the  assembly  of  centuries 
united  them  in  a  single  people,  and  this  union  saved  them.  At 
first,  it  is  true,  it  benefited  only  the  patricians,  who  appropriated 
the  lion's  share  of  the  royal  spoils.  But  the  plebeians  little  by 
little  forced  them  to  an  equitable  division.  The  establishment  of 
the  tribuneship  was  their  first  and  surest  victory;  for  before  at- 
tacking they  must  learn  how  to  defend  themselves. 


II. — The   Tribunate. 

At  Rome  as  at  Athens,  and  in  all  the  states  of  antiquity 
wherein  handicrafts  did  not  support  the  poor  people  of  free  con- 
dition, debts  were  the  primary  cause  of  democratic  revolutions. 
Eome,  being  an  exclusively  agricultural  state,  would  have  needed, 
in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  that  condition,  a  long  period 
of  peace  or  a  vast  ten^itory  which  might  save  the  greater  portion 
of  the  land  from  undergoing  the  ravages  of  war.  Now  warfare 
was  constant,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Porsenna  and  the  rising 
of  the  Latins,  the  frontier  was  so  near  the  towTi  that  the  lands  of 
the  enemy  might  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  walls.^  There  was, 
then,  neither  repose  nor  safety  to  be  had,  whence  it  resulted  that 
everywhere  there  was  crowding  and  bad  husbandry.  Called  to 
arms   every  year,  the  plebeian   neglected   his   little   farm;  moreover 


as  it  bears  the  names  of  V^espasian  and  of  Nerva.  The  use  of  these  posts  must  be  mucli  more 
ancient  than  Gracchus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  established  them  (Plut.,  C.  Grace.,  6 — 7). 
The  post  was  at  first  a  rough-hewn  stone,  which,  by  degrees,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  large 
towns,  assumed  tlie  shape  of  a  monument. 

^  For  the  military  history  of  tliis  epoch,  see  next  chapter. 
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he  must  equip  himself  at  his  own  expense,  provide  his  own  food 
in  war  time,  and  yet  pay  the  tax,  which  was  relatively  heavier  for 
the  poor  than  the  rich,  because,  being  based  upon  landed  property, 
it  did  not  allow  for  the  debts  of  the  one  class  or  the  credit  of  the 
other.  But  if  the  war  was  not  successful,  if  the  enemy,  who 
could  in  a  single  day  traverse  the  whole  ten-itory  of  the  republic, 
came  and  cut  down  the  crops  and  burnt  the  farms  ;  if  to  the 
pillage  of  the  people  of  Latium  and  the  Sabine  land  there  were 
added  inclemency  of  weather,  how  was  the  farmer  to  support  his 
family  or  rebuild  his  buiiit  home  ? 

There  were  means  of  coming  to  some  understanding  with  the 
gods.  A  temple  was  promised,  it  might  be  to  some  foreign  deity 
whom  they  felt  guilty  of  having  neglected ;  or  they  offered  a 
sacrifice  and  thought  they  had  set  themselves  right  with  the 
celestial  powers.  Thus  a  famine  having  broken  out  during  the 
Latin  war,  th(^  dictator  Postumius  promised  a  sanctuary  to  a 
Greek  diviuitv,  Demeter,  who  caused  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
Campanian  plains,  whence  the  senate  no  doubt  procured  C(n'n.  She 
took,  on  the  banks  of  Tiber,  the  name  of  an  old  Etruscan  deity, 
Ceres,'  and  to  minister  at  her  altar  a  woman  was  summoned  from 
Naples  or  Telia,  who  on  her  arrival  received  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, because  a  Eoman  tongue  only  could  invoke  the  gods  in  favour 
of   Eome. 

The  usurer's  account  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  settle. 
All  the  hard-earned  savings  went  first,  then  the  booty  won  in  pre- 
vious campaigns,  and  finally  the  hereditary  patrimony,  the  last 
pledge  on  which  the  poor  man  had  raised  a  loan  at  an  enormous 
rate  of  interest.  Thus  a  great  number  of  plebeians  had,  within 
a  few  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  become  the  debtors 
of  the  wealthy,  like  their  descendants,  the  peasants  of  the  Eoman 
Campagna,  who,  ruined  by  usuiy  and  monopolies,  sell  their  crops 
before  they  have  been  sown.  But  the  wealthy  were  to  be  found 
especially  among  the  patricians.  Being  possessed  of  vast  estates, 
and  holding  the  lands  of  the  public  domain,  which,  as  it  was  usually 
left  for  pasturage,  had  little  to  fear  from  the  enemy's  ravages, 
they  could  still  export  to  foreign  countries  the  wool  of  theii-  flocks 


*  Senius,  ad  JF!n.  ii.  325.    The  name  Ceres  has   no  meaning  in  Latin. 
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and  the  produce  of  theix-  land.  Their  fortune  was  less  dependent 
on  a  bad  season  or  a  hostile  iDcursion.  Thus  they  always  had 
n.oney  for  that  lucrative  business'  which  brought  n  Tore  tLn 
the  best  land  or  the  most  dogged  work.  At  eL,  as  ritle^ 
before  the  time  of   Solon, 

and  as  in  all  the  ancient 

states    of    Asia    and    the 

North,    the  '  law    assigned 

to  the  creditor  the  liberty 

and  life  of  the  debtor;  it 

was  a  pledge,  a  mortgage 

held    on    his    person.      If 

the   debtor  did    not    fulfil 

his  obligations  within  the 

legal    period,    he    became 

ne;vi(s;^    that     is     to     say, 

he    bound    his    person    to 

pay    his   debt    by   labour. 

He  was  not  a  slave;  but 

his   creditor   could   impose 

servile  duties  upon  him, 
and  even  keep  him  im- 
prisoned in  the  ergastulum. 
His  children,  unless  he 
had  previously  emanci- 
pated them,  shared  his  . 
fate,  for  they  were  his 
property,  and  his  property,  '.  v^ 
like   his    person,  belonged       ^ 

to    his      creditors    until     he   ^^^^®  ^^""^  ^^  ^^^^^  "^  ^^^^-     (^^useum  of  the  Vatican.) 

had   freed  himself  from  his  debt. 

It   was   not   necessary   that   many   plebeians  should  find   them- 
selves  uider   the   action  of  this   severe  law  to   cause  a  wide-spread 

S.in;l  ?"'•'  7"^  ^  ""'[''"'^  ''''"  '*  ^^'"'-      ^^^y^^"«  ^"^^  '^'^  ««  ^'^U  that  he   honours 

r«rri  "l         T  I     ''"  ^''^'^  "^   ''  ^^^'^''   ^'^  ^^' '    ^^^  ^^^   t^at  Cato  the  Censor 

earned  on  the  most  disreputable  form  of  it-maritime  usury,  and  we  see  in   Plutarch  the 
parsimony  of  Crassus,  notwithstanding  his  immense  fortune. 

'  See  page  150.     The  ne.mm  was  the  verbal  agreement  undertaken  by  the  creditor,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  to  pay  back  the  loan.  '  ' 
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irritation;  its  very  existence  was  sufficient.  The  people  soon  saw 
that  the  revolution  had  merely  substituted  patrician  for  royal 
authority,  and  they  conceived  a  violent  hatred  for  these  haughty 
masters,  who  treated  them  with  the  violence  they  themselves  had 
suffered  at  the  king's  hands. ^  At  first,  they  peaceably  demanded 
the  abolition  of  debts ;  then  they  refused  to  obey  the  conscription 
for  service  against  the  Latins.  The  situation  seemed  so  critical  to 
the  senate  that  they  revived  royalty  with  all  its  power  for  a  time. 
In  501  B.C.  they  created  the  dictatorship,  the  powers  of  which 
were  unlimited.  Elected,  on  the  invitation  of  the  senate,  by 
one  of  the  consuls,  and  chosen  from  among  the  consulareSy  the 
dictator  {magister  popuUy  had,  even  in  Eome,  twenty-four  lictors 
bearing  the  axes  in  the  fasces,  as  a  sign  of  absolute  authority. 
The  ordinary  magistrates  were  under  his  orders,  and  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people  was  suspended ;  it  was  like  our  declaration 
of  martial  law.  He  was  nominated  for  six  montlis,  like  his 
lieutenant,  the  magister  equitum^  but  none  ever  retained  these 
formidable  powers  so  long.  So  soon  as  the  danger  had  passed, 
which  had  caused  the  suspension  of  public  liberty  and  the 
legal  establishment  of  this  provisional  tyranny,  the  dictator 
abdicated.^  The  senate  had  thus  reserved  an  extraordinary 
magistracy  for  those  critical  times  from  which  states  often  emerge 
only  at  the  cost  of  their  liberty.  More  than  once,  indeed,  did 
the  dictatorship  save  the  republic,  from  the  enemy  without  and 
from  the  agitations  of  the  Forum  within.  If  for  nearly  three 
centuries   Eome   never  felt   the  stormy   vicissitudes  of   the   Hellenic 

*  Propter  ntmiam  domtnationem  potentium  (Cic.  pro  Com.  fr.  24),  Sallust  speaks  similarly 
(Hist,  f raff.  i.  11.). 

^  Lars,  in  Etruscan,  means  lord  and  master  (Plutarch,  Qtusst.  Rom.  51).  The  expression 
magister  populi  has  the  same  meaning,  and  the  dictatorship  was  probably  an  imitation  of 
what  took  place  in  Etruria,  when  in  grave  circumstances,  she  appointed  a  lars,  like  Porsenna 
or  Tolumnius. 

^  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  82;  Fest,  s.  v.,  optima  lex.  A  tradition,  reported  by  Livy, 
would  assign  another  cause  for  the  creation  of  this  magistracy,  that  the  two  consuls  were 
partisans  of  the  king.  The  Greeks  translated  the  word  dictator  by  fiovapxoq  and  ayrojcparwp. 
Zonaras  (vii.  13),  says:  r/)v  ^  tK.rijg  fiovapxiag  uxpkXeiav  OaXofrtg  .  .  .  ip  aXX^  Tavn)v  ovofxari 
iiXovro.  Machiavelli  made  the  following  remark,  which  is  confirmed  by  Montesquieu  (Esjt. 
des  Lois,  ii.  3) :  "  Without  a  power  of  this  nature^  the  state  must  either  be  lost  in  following 
the  ordinary  lines  of  proceeding,  or  else  quit  them,  in  order  to  save  itself.  But  if  extra- 
ordinary means  do  good  for  the  moment,  they  leave  a  bad  example  which  is  a  real  evil.  The 
dictatorships  of  Sulla  and  Caesar  have,  of  course,  nothing  in  common  with  the  ancient 
dictatorship. 
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republics;  if  those  movements,  which  otherwise  would  have 
degenerated  into  revolutions,  only  resulted  at  Eome  in  the 
regular  development  of  the  constitution,  it  was  owing  in  a  ^reat 
measure  to  this  office,  this  unlimited  power  of  which  modeLd 
the  public  excitement,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  arrested 
ambitious   designs. 

startled    by    these     menacing    displays,     by     this    unlimited 
power,    the     plebs     stifled     its    murmurs     for     some    years,    and 
the    consuls   were    able    to    count    on    its    support    in    the    regal 
wars.     But  in    495   b.c,    Appius    Oaudius,    the    most  pitiless  of 
patricians,    was   appointed   consul   with  Sen-ilius.     His  pride,  which 
chafed    even    at    a   complaint,  was    already   exciting    sullen'  anger 
when  a  man  suddenly   appeared   in   the    Forum,  pale  and    fearfully 
emaciated.     He    was   one  of   the   bravest  centurions    of   the  Roman 
army ;   he  had  been  in  twenty-eight  battles.     He  told  how,  in  the 
Sabine    war,  the   enemy  had    burnt    his   house    and   his    crops,  and 
carried  off    his  flock.     In   order   to   live   he    had    borrowed    money, 
and  usury,  like  an   odious  sore,  devouring  his  patrimony,  had  even 
invaded    his   body.    His   creditors    had   led    away   himself    and    his 
son,  loaded  with  irons    and    lacerated  with   blows ;    and   he    showed 
his    body    still     bleeding.     At    this    sight,    the    public   fury    knew 
no  bounds,   and  a  messenger  having  come  to   announce   an   incur- 
sion  of   the   Yolscians,    the   plebeians   refused   to  take  arras.     "Let 
the  patricians   go   and  fight,"    said   they,  "let  them   have   all  the 
perils  of   war   since   they  have   all   its  profits."     They    only  yielded 
when    the     consul     Servilius    had    promised    that    after     the     war 
their  complaints  should   be   examined,    and    that    all    the   time  it 
lasted,    debtors    should    be    free.     On    this    assurance     the    people 
took   arms.     Before   this,    the  Volscians   had    given   three   hundred 
hostages;   Appius   had  them  all  beheaded.     Then  Servilius    marched 
on   Suessa   Pometia,    which   was    taken,    and   the   booty    distributed 
among   his   soldiers.      But   when    the   victorious    army    returned   to 
Eome    the    senate  refused  to  fulfil    the    consul's    promises.      The 
poor   found   themselves   again  at  the   mercy  of  the   pitiless  Appius, 
and   the   ergastuh  were  fiUed  anew.     In   vain  the   people  exclaimed 
loudly  against  it ;   Appius  was   inflexible.     In  order  to  frighten  the 
multitude,    he   caused   a  dictator  to   be  appointed.     The   choice    fell 
upon   a   man  of   a   popular    family,  Manlius  Valerius,  who  renewed 

X  2 
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the  pledges  of  Servilius,  and  with  an  army  of  40,000  plebeians, 
defeated  the  Yolscians,  ^quians,  and  Sabines.  The  people  thought 
that  they  had  this  time  secured  the  execution  of  the  consular 
promises  ;   again   they  were   deceived.     A  few  poor   men  only,    it  is 
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Bridge  of  Nomentum. 

said,  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Yelitrae.  The  indignant  Valerius 
resigned,  calling  to  witness  Fidius,  the  god  of  pledged  faith,  which 
had  been  broken. 

To   avei-t   a   revolt    in   the    Forum,    the    consuls   of 

the  year  493,    availing  themsehes  of  the  military  oath 

taken  to  their   predecessors,  forced   the   army  to  go    out 

of    the    city.      But    outside    the    gates     the     plebeians 

Anna  Per  u    » ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  consuls,  and  crossiug  the  Anio,  probably 

'  at  the  spot  where  the  bridge    of  Nomentum   was  built, 

they  marched,  under  the  leadership  of  Sicinius  Bellutus  and  Junius 

Brutus,    to    the    Sacred    Mount,^    and    encamped    there;    thoSe    of 

»  The  mons  sacer  is  an  elongated  hiU,  separated  from  the  Anio  by  a  meadow,  in  which 
there  still  exists  the  ancient  bridge,  surmounted  by  a  pontifical  building  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     (See  cut.) 

»  C.  ANNI.  T.  F.  T.  N.,  that  is,  C.  Annius,  son  of  Titus,  grandson  of  Titus  Annius. 
Head  with  a  diadem,  attributed  by  Cavedoni  to  Anna  Perenna  :  to  the  right,  a  caduceus,  of 
the  left,  a  pair  of  scales.     Silver  coin  of  the  Auuian  family. 


Rome  withdrew  at  the  same  time  with  their  families  to  the 
Aventine.'  Tradition  had  it  that  an  old  woman  of  BovUlu^  brought 
them,  every  morning,  smoking  hot  cakes,  which  she  had  sat 
up  all  night  to  bake :  it  was  the  goddess  Anna  Perenna.^  Under 
this  legend  lies  hidden  a  remembrance  of  the  assistance  given 
to  the  plebeians  by  the  neighbouring  cities. 

Some   time   passed   in   delay   and   in  fruitless  negotiations.     At 
last,    the   patricians,    frightened   by   the   menacing    position    of    the 
legions,    nominated    two    consuls,    friends   of    the   people,   and   sent 
ten   consulars   as   a   deputation    to  the  soldiers.     Among  them  were 
three    former   dictators,   also   Lartius  Postumius,    Valerius    and    the 
plebeian  Menenius   Agrippa,  the   most   eloquent  and  popular  of  the 
senators.     He  told   them  the  fable  of  the    belly  and  the    members, 
and   brought    back   their    demands    to   the   senate.      They  were   re- 
markably   moderate.      All    slaves   for    debt  were    to    be    set   free; 
the     debts     themselves,     at    least    those    of     insolvent    debtors,    to 
be   cancelled.^     They   did   not   even   demand   that  the   criminal   law 
should   be   altered;     fifty   years    later,    we    shall    find    it    still    in- 
scribed  by    the  decemvirs   on  the  Twelve  Tables.     But  they  would 
not   consent  to  come  down  from  the  Sacred   Mount   until   they   had 
nominated    two    tribunes,    Sicinius    and    Brutus,   whose    right    the 
senate  should  recognise   of   assisting   the   harshly-used^   debtor,    and 
of    staying    by   their    veto   the   effect   of    the   consular    judgments. 
In   this   way,    those   Ptomans  who   remained    without  patrician  pro- 
tection,   and   had   no   one   to   defend   them,    would  henceforth   have 
two   official   patrons   with   whom   it  would  be  necessary  to  reckon.^ 
These   representatives   of    the   poor    had    neither    the    laticlave 
with   a   border   of   purple,    nor   lictors   armed   with  fasces.      No  ex- 
ternal  mark   distinguished   them    from    the    crowd,    and   they   were 
preceded   by  a   single   apparitor   in   plain   dress.     But,  as  fetials   in 
an  enemy's  territory,   their  person  was  inviolable.     They  devoted  to 

'  Cic,  de  Rep.,  ii.   37 ;  Livy,  ii.  32 ;  App.,  Bell.   Civ.,  I  1. 
=*  Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.  (554, 
'  Dionys.  vi.  83. 

*  At  first  the  tribune  could  only  protect  the  plebeian  who  had  been  insulted  or  struck  in  his 
presence. 

'  Zon.  vii.  15:  TrpooTaTag  6vo  and  Livy  ii.  33;  iii.  65.^  The  tribunes  were  not  allowed, 
except  during  the  Latin  games,  to  be  away  from  Rome  at  night,  and  their  door  always  remained 
open.     Their  power  ended  one  mile  from  the  walls,  where  the  imperium  of  the  consuls  began. 
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the  gods  anyone  who  struck  them,  by  saying  sacer  edo^  and 
his  goods  were  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
No   patrician   could   become   a   tribune   (493   b.c). 

By  this  creation  of  two  leaders  of  the  people  (soon  after- 
wards five,  still  later  ten)  the  revolt,  purely  civil,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  in  principle  became  almost  a  revolution  and  turned  out 
to  be  the  greatest  event  in  the  domestic  history  of  Rome.  "  It 
was,"  says  Cicero^,  "the  first  reduction  of  the  consular  power, 
in  constituting  a  magistrate  independent  of  it.  The  second  was  the 
help  which  it  afforded  to  the  other  magistrates  as  well  as  to  the 
citizens  who  refused   obedience  to  the   consuls." 

The  rich  plebeians  adopted  the  chiefs  of  the  poor  as  being 
those  of  the  entire  order.  Thus  supported,  this  protective  power 
soon  became  aggressive,  and  we  shall  see  the  tribunes,  on  the  one 
hand,  extending  their  veto  to  all  acts  contrary  to  popular  interests,'^ 
and  on  the  other  politically  organizing  the  people,  outside  the 
audoritas  patrum^  and  causing  the  concilia  plehis  to  assert  as 
their  own  the  rights  of  deliberating,  voting,  and  electing.  Later 
on,  we  shall  see  them  effacing  the  distinction  between  the  orders 
by  proclaiming  the  principle  that  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
whole  people,  and  then  will  come  the  time  when  no  one  is  so 
powerful  in  Rome  as  a  tiibune  of  the  people.  This  power 
doubtless  committed  many  excesses.  But,  without  it,  the  republic, 
in  subjection  to  an  oppressive  obligarchy,  would  never  have  ful- 
filled its  great  destinies.  *'  Rome  ought  either  to  have  continued 
a  monarchy,"  said  even  Cicero,^  who  had  much  personal  ground 
for  complaint  against  the  tribunate,  or  there  was  need  to  grant 
the  plebeians  a  liberty  which  was  not  made  up  of  mere  empty 
words."  This  liberty  now  begins  for  them,  since  there  is  no 
freedom  apart  from  strength  and  there  is  no  strength  in  societies 
except  in  discipline.  Disciplined  by  its  new  chiefs,  the  people 
were   soon   able   to   maintain  a  regular   struggle   against   the  great, 

*  Zon.  (ibid)  explains  this  expression,  which  occurs  so  often  in  legislation.  The  victim, 
led  to  the  altar  as  a  sacrifice  was  devoted,  i.e.  given  up  to  death ;  so  also  the  man  declared  sacer. 

^  Be  Leg,  iii.  7.  The  question  how  the  tribunes  were  nominated  between  the  years  403 
and  471  is  very  obscure.  1  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  it  had  been  from  the  first  reserved  to 
the  concilium  plebis.     See  p.  176. 

^  Val.  Max.  ii.  7 ;  Dionys.  x.  2. 

*  l)e  Ley.  iii.  10 ;  . .  ,  re  non  verbo. 
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and  obtain,  one  after  the  other,  all  the  magisterial  offices.  The 
patrician  city,  forced  to  receive  them,  will  be  opened  to  the 
Italians  also,  later  on  to  the  world,  and  a  great  empire  will  be 
the  recompense  of  this  imion,  demanded  and  secured  by  the 
tribunes.^ 

It  was  with  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  by  sacrifices  and 
the  ministry  of  the  fetials,  as  if  the  matter  in  hand  were  a 
treaty  between  two  different  peoples,  that  the  peace  was  concluded 
and  celebrated.  Every  citizen  swore  to  keep  eternally  the  sacred 
laws,    leges   sacratw,'  and   an  altar,    erected   to    Jupiter   Tonans    on 


B.  Left  side. 


A.  Altar  of  the  Temple,  thought  to  be  that 
of   Quirinus,  at  Pompeii.^ 


C.  Right  side. 


the  site  of  the  plebeian  camp,  consecrated  ihe  mountain  where 
the  people  had  acquired  their  earliest  libei-ties.  Public  veneration 
suiTounded,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  man  who  had  reconciled 
the  two  orders,  and  when  Agrippa  died,  the  people  gave  him, 
as   well   as   Brutus   and    Poplicola,    a   splendid   funeral. 

As  the  consuls  had  two  quaestors,  so  the  tribunes  had  under 
them,  to  guard  the  material  interests  of  the  plebeian  community, 
two  aediles  whose  rights  increased  as  did  those  of  the  tribunes,  and 
who  finally  had  the  care  of  all  public  buildings  {cedes),  especially 
that  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  where  were  kept  the   senatus-consulta. 


*  On  the  successive  additions  to  the  tribunes'  power,  see  Zonaras,  vii.  15. 
=*  Livy,  ii.  33  ;  Dionys.  vi.  89. 

'  The  altar  of  Mons  Sacer  was  certainly  very  simple  and  unomamented,  whilst  that 
we  give  is  much  ornamented.  It  shows  at  any  rate  the  general  form  of  Roman  altars 
and  how  religious  art  decorated  them.  On  one  of  its  sides  (fig.  a)  is  to  be  seen  a  sacrificial 
ceremony ;  on  the  other  sides  (figs,  b,  c)  are  grouped  different  articles  used  in  worship  ; 
the  lituus  or  augur's  staff,  the  box  for  perfumes,  etc. 
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and  the  right  of  controlling  the  supply  of  Rome  with  provisions.^ 
In  the  second  century  b.c.  the  oedileship  was,  according  to  Polybius, 
a  very  illustrious  office  ^  and  Cicero  calls  the  great  Architect  of  the 
world  the  ^dile  of  the   Universe. 

It  is  certain  that  the  plebeians  had  already  their  own  special 
judges,  judices  decemviri,  and  their  public  assembly,  concilium  plehis ; 
the  patricians  were  naturally  excluded  from  them,  or  to  speak 
more   exactly,   did  not  condescend   to  enter  them.^ 

We  shall  close  with  two  remarks:  the  tribunate  is  the  most 
original  of  Eoman  institutions,  for  nothing  like  it  has  existed 
either  among  ancients  or  modems  ;  and  the  revolution  whence  it 
proceeded  did  not  cost  one  drop  of   human  blood. 
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III. — The   Agrarian   Law. 

The  beginnings  of  the  tribunate  were  humble  and  obscure  like 
those  of  all  the  plebeian  magistracies.''  But  a  patrician  who  had 
been  consul  and  celebrated  a  triumph  three  times— Spurius  Cassius 
— revealed  to   the    tribunes  the  secret  of   their  power,  viz.    popular 

^  Dionys.  vi.  90. 

*  Polyb.  X.  4. 

'  Livy,  iii.  55  and  ii.  56,  60;    Dionys.  ix.  41. 

*  To  fill  up  the  interval  void  of  acts  which  intervenes  between  the  years  493  b.c.  and 
486  B.C.,  there  are  usually  placed,  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  tribunate,  ti.e 
trial  of  Coriolanus,  and  the  disputes  of  the  tribunes  with  the  consuls  respecting  the  colonies 
of  Norba  and  Velitrae,  that  is  to  say,  the  conquest  for  the  tribunes  of  the  right  of  speaking 
before  the  people  without  interruption,  of  convoking  the  comitia  of  tribes,  of  declaring 
plebiscita,  of  judging  and  condemning  to  death  patricians.  Thus  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
humble  beginnings  of  this  magistracy,  which  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  was  certainlv 
not  strong  enough  to  brave  the  senate,  the  patricians  and  the  consuls.  Besides  this  con*- 
sideration  many  circumstances  in  the  story  are  actually  false.  Tlius  Norba  and  Velitrre 
were  not  then  Roman  colonies,  but  independent  Latin  cities,  as  the  treatv  of  Cassius  with 
the  Latins  proves;  Corioli  was  not  a  Volscian  city  taken  by  the  Romans,  but  one  of  the 
thirty  Latin  republics.  Then  Coriolanus  is  said  to  have  borne  when  verv  young  his  first 
arms  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  in  496  n.c.  and  in  492  b.c.  he  demands  ti.e  consulship  and 
IS  father  of  several  children.  The  tradition  of  Coriolanus  has  no  doubt  a  historical  basis; 
but  this  proscription  of  one  of  .the  most  illustrious  patricians,  this  vengeance  of  a  chief 
among  the  banished,  ought  to  belong  to  the  epoch  which  saw  tlie  condenmation  of  Menenius 
and  Appius,  the  exile  of  Caeso  and  the  attempt  of  Hei-donius.  Niebuhr  also  believes  the 
Julian  law  to  be  posterior  to  that  of  Volero.  and  Ilooke  had  previously  proved  it.  It 
was  in  truth  a  plebiscitum,  and  the  people  were  only  able  to  pass  it  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Publihan  law  m  470  b.c.  Besides  the  first  use  of  the  Julian  law  was  made  only  in 
421  B.C.  in  connection  with  Caeso  {hie  primus  vades  publico  dedit),  the  tribunes  would  ihus 
have  remained  more  than  thirty  years  without  using  it. 


agitation.  He  was  the  first  to  start  amongst  the  crowd  that 
grand  watchword,  -the  agrarian  law;''  and  the  tribunes  after 
him  had  only  to  pronounce  it  to  raise  in  the  Forum  the  most 
furious  storms.  In  the  middle  ages,  to  possess  land  was  to  take 
rank  among  nobles ;  at  Eome,  it  was  to  become  truly  a  citizen,  to 
have  true  riches,  such  as  alone  brought  honour,  possessed  endurance 
and  the  only  kind  that  Eome,  without  industry  and  with  but  little 
trade,  could  know  and  respect.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
agrarian  laws  ;  for,  political  rights  being  in  proportion  to  fortune, 
to  diminish  that  of  some  and  increase  that  of  others  amounted,  in 
the  order  of  the  social  system,  to  raising  the  latter  and  bringing 
down  the  former.  By  touching  property  they  touched  also^the 
very  constitution  of  the  State;  they  laid  a  hand  on  that  which 
religion  had  consecrated.  Of  course  the  upper  classes  repelled 
always,  by  either  force  or  deception,  those  laws  which  sought  to 
give  the  people,  at  their  expense,   a  little  fortune  and  power. 

The     agrarian     laws     did     not,     however,     attack     hereditary 
patrimonies,   ordinarily  of   small   extent,  but  property  usurped   from 
the  State  and  which  could  be  recovered  in  its   name  from  the  dis- 
honest  holder.     Like  the  territory  of  all   the  peoples  in  Italy  and 
Greece,   the   ager  Romamis  had  been  primitively  divided   into  equal 
parts  among   all    the   citizens;    these   assigned    lands,  the    limits   of 
which    the    augurs    themselves    di-ew,    formed    the    inviolable     and 
hereditary  property  of   the  Quirites.      But  in   this   division   of    the 
soil,  there  had  been  reserved  for  the  wants  of   the  State  a  certain 
extent  of   land,    generally   pasturage  and    forests,    which    continued 
to  be  the  common  domain,   the  ager  jmhliciis,  and  on  which  every- 
one had  the  right  of  pasturing  his  flocks  (pecus),  for  the  payment 
of    a    small    rent    (pecmiia).       This    public    domain   grew   with   the 
conquests  made  by  Eome  ;   for  by  the  right  of  war,    all  conquered 
lands   belonged    to  the    conquerors,  who    generally  made  of    them  a 
two-fold  division:   the  one,  restored   to   the   old    inhabitants   or    as- 
signed,   as   property   of    the   Quirites,    to   particular   Eoman  citizens 
(coloni);    the  second,  without  doubt  the  more  considerable,   attached 
to  the  public  domain. 

If  the  ager  pnblicns  had  continu(^d  wholly  communal  it  would 
have  yielded  but  a  slight  profit ;  to  increase  its  value,  a  part  of  it 
was    enclosed ;     and    the    State,    as    proprietor,    received    from    the 
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farmers  of  it  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  This  tithe  formed,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Yeian  war,  along  with  the  rent  for  pasturage,  the 
principal  revenue  of  the  city  ;  hence  the  impoi-tance  of  all  questions 
relating  to  the  ager  publicus.  But  the  farmers,  at  fii^t,  were  all 
patricians,^  and  the  senate,  forgetting  the  interests  of  the  State  in 
behalf  of  those  of  their  own  order,  neglected,  little  by  little,  to 
demand  the  tithes  and  rents.  This  was,  however,  the  mark  which 
distinguished  these  leaseholds,  and,  at  all  times,  revocable  possessions, 
from  full  quirifan/  possemon.  So,  on  this  mark  disappearing,  the 
farms  became  changed  into  freeholds,  and  the  State  lost  doubly,  by 
the  diminution  of  the  rents  paid  to  the  treasuiy,  and  by  the  loss  of 
the  public  domain,  transformed  into  private  domains,'-'  without  the 
possessor  paying  for  these  usurped  lands  the  tributum  ex  censu  which 
was  levied  on  all  quiritary  (freehold)  property. 

However,  ancient  jurisprudence  declared  that  there  was  never 
any  statute  of  limitation  against  the  State  ;^  which,  therefore,  retained 
all  its  rights  over  these  usurped  domains,  and  was  able  to  resume 
them,  whoever  might  be  the  holder— the  original  farmer,  his  heirs, 
or  anyone  who  had  bought  from  them  for  ready  uioney.  For,  in 
the  case  of  both  parties— the  unjust  possessor  or  the  hand  fide 
purchaser— it  was  nothing  else  than  a  property  held  without  title. 

During  the  monarchy,  agrarian  laws  had  been  frequent,  because 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  kings,  surrounded  by  a  jealous  aiistocracy, 
to  keep  friends  with  the  partisans  of  the  people;  but  since  the 
exile  of  Tarquin  there  had  been  no  other  assignment  than  that  of 
Brutus.  How  much  misery  however,  had  not  the  plebeians  borne, 
during  those  twenty-four  years,  from  war  and  usury  ?  So  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  patricians,  the  only  one  of  this  epoch  who,  with 
Valerius,  had  been  three  times  decorated  with  the  consular  purple, 


A  passage  of  Oassius  Hemina,  in  Nonius  (ii.  s.  v.  Plehitas)  leads  to  the  belief  that 
plebeians  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  occupation  of  domain  land.  There  is  certainly 
reason  to  believe  in  the  principle  here  implied,  since  the  plebeians  were  considered  as  a 
foreign  people.  But  the  same  passage  proves  that  there  were  also  plebeians  holders  of 
domain  land:  Qutcumque  propter  plehitatem  m/m  publico  ejecti  sunt :  and  SaUust  (Hist,  fray  11) 
^ays  also,  that  some  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  they  were  driven  from  the  public 
lands,  ayro  pellere.     We  shall  see  Licinias  Stolo  in  the  'possession  of  700  acres. 

'  Cf.  Aggenus  Urbicus,  de  Coufrov.  ayror.,  ap.  Ges.,  Hei  ayrari<e  scriptores,  p.  00 
^eyant  illud  solum,  quod  solum  populi  Romani  esse  c<epit,  ullo  modo  usicapi  a  quoauam  mor- 
talnun  posse. 

^  Cic.  de  Hep.  ii.  14. 
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Spurius   Cassias,   desired   to  restore  to  the  State  its   revenues  and 

He  proposed  to  dmde  a  part  of  the  government  lands  amongst  the 
most  needy;   to  compel  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  pav  their  tithes 

Z  "^^  "f  l:  T  ''"  "''^""^  '"  P"^'^'^^  ^^-^  '''^-'  ^f  these 
were    indeed    the   demands  of  Cassias,   we  know  not  how  to  rate 

too  highly  the  anrecognised  glory  of  this  great  citizen,  who  after 
having  consolidated  abroad  the  tottering  fortunes  of  Eome,  by  his 
double  treaty  with  the  Latins  and  Heraicans,^  wished,  at  hon'e  to 
prevent  trouble  by  helping  the  poor,  and  who,  almost  a  century 
before  it  was  adopted,  had  proposed  the  important  measure  for  the 
settlement  of  the  soldiers'  pay  (480). 

But  these  popular  and  patriotic  demands  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of   the  senate.      The  usurpation  of   the   a^er  publleus,  against 
which    Cassius    protested,    was    the    principal    source    of    patrician 
tor  unes.     A  loqg  po.ssession  seemed,  besides,  to  have  established  a 
nght,  and  the  gi-eat  number  of  possessors  of  domain  laml  no  longer 
distinguished  their  hereditary  estates  from  the  fields  which  they  kept 
from    the    State.     However,    it    would   have    been    dangerous,'  at   a 
moment  when  the  people  saw  a  consul  at  their  head,  to  reject  the 
law :     the    senate    accepted    it    without    seeing  it    earned   out,  but 
hastened  to  be  avenged  on  Cassius.     The  multitude  once  appeased 
dark  nimours  spread   about   the   city:     "Cassius  was  onlv  a   false 
tnend  to  the  people.     To  obtain  allies  he  had  already  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  Rome  to  the  Latins  and  Hernicans ;   but  he  wished  to 
stir  up  the  poor  against  the  great,  and  profit  from  their  quaiTels  to 
get  himself  declared  king."      The   tribunes,   jealous   of  their  popu- 
larity, and  the  people,  whom  it  is  so  easy  to  frighten  with  empty 
shadows,  deserted  him,  when,   on  retiring  from  the  consulship,  the 
nobles  accused  him  of  treason  in  the  comitia  curiata,  e:c  more  majomm.  ' 
Condemned   to   be  beaten  witli  rods  and   beheaded   (48fi),  he  was 
executed  by  order  of  his  father  in  his  ancestral   home.^^     Thus  have 

■  This  law  is  not  tliat  of  Cassius,  but  that  of  Sempronius  .\tratinus,  who  very  probablv 

d,d  no  more  than  reproduce  the  principal  provisions  of  Cassius,  excluding,  however,  the  Latin^ 

whom  Cassius,  in  orJer  to  strengthen  the  alliance  of  Rome  with  them,  admitted  to  a  share  of 

he  lands  which  they  had  recently  conquered  in  concert  wi,l,  the  Romans  (Dionys.  viii.  68,  60: 

Uvy,  11. 41).  •'  '       ' 

"  See  pag-e  180. 

'  nion  Cassius  (frag.  10)  rejrai-ds  him  as  a  victim  of  the  nobles:   ovk  ,U,Ki,^at  r.  AwMiro. 
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perished  so  mauy  poi)iaar  patricians,  victims  of  a  powerful  aristo- 
cracy. The  favour  of  the  people  is  dangerous :  it  has  slain  more 
tribunes  than  it  has  crowned. 

The  nobles,  once  rid  of  Cassius,  sought  to  preclude  the  return 
of  the  danger.  The  powerful  house  of  the  Fabii  was  signalised 
by  its  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  senate,  and  it  was  one  of  its 
members  that  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  Cas- 
sius; the  nobles  desired  no  other  consuls,  and  during  seven  years 
(484—478)  a  Fabius  forms  a  member  of  the  consulate.  In  vain, 
also,  did  the  tribunes  call  for  the  acceptance  of  the  agrarian  law! 
C.  Mjenius  even  M-ished,  in  482,  to  oppose  his  veto  to  the  raising 
of  troops  since  the  senate  would  not  proceed  to  a  division  of  the 
lauds.  Eut  the  consiUs  conveyed  their  tribunal  out  of  the  city, 
where  the  tribunitian  protection  did  not  extend,  and  summoned  the 
citizens  to  the  enrolment,  causing,  by  their  lictors,  the  farms 
to  be  burnt,  the  fniit  trees  to  be  cut  doAvn,  and  the  fields  laid 
waste  of  those  who  did  not  give  their  names.  These  violent  acts 
might  prove  dangerous;  the  senate  preferred  fighting  the  people 
with  its  proper  weapons,  by  gaining  some  members  of  the  college 
of  tribunes,  whose  opposition  stopped  the  veto  of  Sp.  Licinius  in 
480,  and  of  Pontificius'  in  479.  But  the  soldiers  took  it  on  them- 
selves  to  avenge  the  feebleness  of  the  tribunate,  and  in  480, 
the  legions  refused  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Veicntines,  so  as  not 
to  secure  to  Cseso  Fabius  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

Here,  the  history  becomes  obscure.  The  Fabii,  chiefs  of  the 
senate,  pass  over  to  the  people,  and  then  are  forced  to  leave  Eome. 
We  cannot  but  see  in  this  change  one  of  those  frequent  revolutions 
in  aristocratic  republics.  Without  doubt,  the  patricians  were  alarmed 
at  seeing  the  consulate  become  the  heritage  of  one  family,  and  the 
Fabii  were  obliged  to  seek  among  the  people,  notwithstanding  their 
ambition,  that  support  which  the  senate  intended  to  witlulmw.  Won 
over  by  the  popular  words  and  conduct  of  M.  Fabius  (479),  the 
soldiers  promised  him,  this  time,  the  defeat  of  the  Veientines. 
The  battle  was  bloody ;  ■  the  consul's  brother  perished ;  but  the 
soldiers  kept  their  word:  the  Etmscans  were  crushed.'  On  their 
return,  the  Fabii  received  the  wounded  plebeians  into   their  houses. 


'  Livy,  ii.  43,  44. 

"  Livy,  ii,  44 ;  Uionvs.  i\.  6. 
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and  henceforth,  no  family  was  more  popular.     The  next  vear,  C.so 
Fabius    having  owed  the  consulate,  "mther  to  the  people's  vote 
ban    those    of    the   nobles,"-  forgot   that    he    was    the    accuse; 
Cassius,  and  wished  to  extort  from   the  patricians  the  execution  of 

It   W 'T.        ;  1     ''  '"  ''^P^  ''  '''^'^"""S  J-«-  f-  the  people 
was   lost,    the   whole  ^ens,    with   its   clients  and  partisans,  left  the 

city  where  it  was  uselessly  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  patri- 
eians,  and  m  order  to  be  still  useful  to  Rome  in  its  voluntary 
exile,  It  estebhshed  itself  before  the  enemy »  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cremera.  Later  on  the  pride  of  the  Fabian  ^eus  insisted  in  seeing 
m  this  exile  the  devotion  of  three  hundred  and  six  Fabii,  who 
sustained,  with  their  four  thousand  clients,  on  behalf  of  tot- 
tering Eome,  the  war  against  the  Veientines.  One  Fabius  onlv, 
loft  at  Rome  because  of  his  tender  age,  prevented,  it  is  said,  the 
extmctiou  of  the  whole  clan.' 

After  conquering  in   many  encounters,  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  dl•a^vn  into  an  ambuscade  in  which  the  greater  part  perished. 
The  rest  took  refuge  on  a  steep  hill,  and  fought  there  from  morning 
till  evening.      "  They  were  suiToundcd  bv  heaps  of  dead ;    but  the 
enemy  was  so  numerous  that  the  anws  rained  on  them  like  flakes  of 
snow      By  dmt  of  striking,  their  swords  had  become  blunt  and  their 
bucMers  had   been   shattered.     Yet  they   never  ceased  fighting,  and 
switching  ai-ms  from  the  enemy,  they  fell  on  them  like  wild  beasts.". 
While  these  heroic  scenes  were  going  on,  which  remind  us  of  the 
exploits   sung   in   the   chansons  ,k  Geste,  the  consul  Menenius  came 
by  chance  into  the  neighbourhood  with  an  army ;    he  did  nothin- 
to  save  the  Fabii.     Perhaps  this  family,  so  proud,  which   had   tried 
to  rule  in  Rome  by  its  consular  office,  and  afterwards  by  the  favour 
of  the  people,   was  sacrificed  to  the  jealous  fears  of  the   senate,  as 
afterwards   Sicinius  and  his  band  to  the  teiTors  of  the  decemvirs 
(4/ 1). 

The   pontiffs    inscribed    among  the   dies  nefasti  that  on   which 


conmlfactus  (Livy,  ii.  48). 


'  Nvn  patrum  magis  ,/uam  plebis  sfudiis    . 
Cumfmniliis  mis  ( Aul.  Gell.  xvii.  21.) 

and  .wil?' p''';  ^^  'l'"^l  "■  ■*  i  ""■*  ^'"'•'  "•  *'«  seq,  Dionysius  says,  four  thousand  client, 
clien  s  7;  T;  '"V'"""^""^  '^''"''-  Tl'o  Vitellii  pretended  also,  aided  only  bv  thei, 
%"Z  i.).  '*'"""  ""  ^''"'~''*  "  "'^■°  ^'''''''  '""^  "'«i^  '"'°'^'  Vitellia"(Suet 

*  Dionys.  ix.  21. 
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the  Fabii  had  perished,  and  the  gate  by  which  they  had  left 
was  cursed;  no  consul  would  ever  cross  the  entrance  on  an  ex- 
pedition.' Eome  preserved  the  memorial  of  its  misfortunes,  and  by 
this  mourning,  perpetuated  through  centuries,  she  prevented  its 
repetition. 


t^  • — Right  of  the  Tribunes  to   accuse  the   Consuls  and  to 

BRING    forward    PlEBISCITA. 

The  people  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  exile  of  the 
Fabii ;  they  wished  at  least  to  avenge  them.  The  tribunes  accused 
Menenius  of  treason  (476  B.C.);  shame  and  grief  overcame  him, 
he  starved  himself  to  death.  This  was  a  considerable  success.* 
Until  then  the  power  of  the  tribunes  had  been  confined  to  their 
veto,  and  this  the  consuls  well  knew  how  to  render  illusory,  but 
we  see  them  now  adopting  a  new  weapon.  The  disaster  at 
Cremera  and  the  public  mourning  helped  them  to  gain  the  right  of 
citing  the  consuls  to  the  bar  of  justice.  Henceforth  the  tribuni- 
tian  accusers  waited  for  those  magistrates  who  are  opposed  to 
the  agrarian  law,  till  they  gave  up  office.  Excluded  from  the 
curiae,  the  senate  and  the  magistracies;  annulled  in  the  centuries 
by  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  patricians;  deprived  by 
the  dictatorship  of  the  tribunitian  protection,  the  plebeians  now 
found  the  means  of  intimidating  their  most  violent  adversaries  by 
summoning  them  before  their  tribes,  concilium  plehis.  For  meeting 
and  acting  the  tribunes  had  need  neither  of  the  permission  of 
the  senate  nor  the  consecration  of  the  augurs;^  and  the  patricians 
who  could  not  pretend  to  the  tribunate  did  not  vote  in  the  popular 
assembly,  just  as  English  peers  do  not  in  the  elections  for  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament.      In  less  than  twenty-six  years,  seven 


•  Dion,/r.  21. 

""  From  the  texts  of  Dionys.  (ix.  44,  46),  and  of  Lydus  (i.  .34.  44),  we  might  conclude  that  a 
law  conferred  on  the  tribunes  this  rigrht  of  accusing  the  consuls,  but  we  cannot  understand  how 
this  law  could  have  been  made.  We  must  rest  content  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  respect- 
ing these  old  times. 

Mvrt  Trpo^ovXfi'/iarof  ....  \ii\Tt   rSiv  upStv  (Dionys.  ix.,  41).  Plebeim  ninijixtrattiM  nulius 
aaspicato  creatur  (Livy,  vi.   4:2). 
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consuls  and  many  patricians  of  the  most  illustrious  families  were 
accused,  condemned  in  penalties,  or  escaped  this  shame  only  by 
exile   or  voluntary  death.' 

In  475  B.c.  ServiUus,  and  in  473  L.  Furius  and  C.  Manlius  were 
accused  by  the  tribunes,  the  former  for  a  mismanaged  attack  in 
the  war  against  the  Yeientines,  the  others  for  not  having  executed 
the  agrarian  law.  Servilius  escaped,  but  Manlius  and  Furius  had 
as  their  opponent  the  tribune  Genucius,  who  had  sworn  before 
the  people  to  allow  no  obstacle  to  stand  in  his  way.  On  the 
day  of  the   trial   he   was   found  dead  in  his  bed  (473).2 

This  assassination  spread  terror  among  the  people  and  its 
chiefs,  and  when  the  consuls  forced  the  plebeians  to  enlist,  arbi- 
trarily distributing  the  ranks,  and  disdaining  to  heed  any  com- 
plaints, not  a  voice  arose  from  the  tribunes'  seat.  ^^Your  tribunes 
are  deserting  you,"  cried  Publilius  Volero,  a  brave  centurion  who 
refused  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier.  ^^They  prefer  to  allow  a 
citizen  to  perish  under  the  rods  than  expose  themselves  to  assassina- 
tion." On  the  lictors  approaching  to  lay  hold  on  him,  he  pushed 
them  away,  took  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  stirred  it 
up,  roused  it  to  action,  and  drove  from  the  Forum  the  consuls 
and  the  lictors   with  theii-  fasces  broken. 

• 

The  year  following  he  was  named  tribune  (472).  He  could 
have  taken  revenge  by  an  accusation  against  the  consuls;  he 
preferred  employing  for  the  popular  cause  the  courage  which  a 
successful  rising  had  just  aroused  in  the  people.  It  was  the 
army  which,  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  had  elected  the  first  tribunes; 
but  this  army,  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  consuls,  was  the 
plebeian  part  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  whilst  it  had,  with- 
out doubt,  been  decided  that  the  new  chiefs  of  the  plebs  should 
be  designated  in  the  popular  assembly  of  the  tribes,  the  pa- 
tricians well  knew  that  if  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  election 
back   to   the  centuries,'  the   revolution  would   be   abortive.     Efforts 

'  Menenius  and  Servilius  (Livy,  ii.  52) ;  the  consuls  of  the  year  473  (ii.  54) ;  Appius  (ii. 
56);  Caeso  (iii.,  12) ;  the  consuls  of  the  year  455  (iii.  31).  Cf.  Dionys.  x.  42.  He  says  else- 
where (vii.  65)  :  'Ev9kv  ok  dpKafitvoc  6  S,~ifiog  iip9t]  fieyoQ  »)  St  apiaTOKparia  iroWd  tov  npxaiov 
d^tto^aTog  dTri€a\i.     Livy  (ii.,  54)  says  the  same  thing-. 

According  to  Dion  Cassius  there  were  many  more  murders. 

•  Cicero  (pro  Corn.,  19),  and  Dionysius  (vi.  89),  say  that  the  first  tribunes  were  chosen  by 
the  curies.  But  we  cannot  understand  how  the  victorious  plebs  could  consent  to  receive  its 
new  leaders  from  the  hands  of  the  patricians. 
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were  certainly  made  to  effect  this  end.  Yolero  wished  to  decide 
the  matter  by  demanding  that  the  designation  by  the  tribes 
shonld  be  definitely  established.  This  law  would  restore  to  the 
tribunate  its  democratic  vigour.  The  patricians  succeeded  during 
a  year  in  preventing  it  from  passing.  But  Yolero  was  re- 
elected, with  Lsetorius  as  colleague,  who  added  to  the  Publilian 
proposal :  that  the  aediles  should  be  named  by  the  tribes,  and 
the  tribes  shoidd  take  cognizance  of  the  general  affairs  of  the 
State,  that  is  to  say,  the  plebeian  assembly  should  have  the  right 
of  making  plehiscita?  On  their  part,  the  senate  took  care  that 
Appius  Claudius  should  secure  the  consulship,  as  being  the  most 
violent  defender  of  patrician  privileges.*^  The  struggle  was  sharp; 
it  was  the  most  serious  contest  since  the  creation  of  the  tri- 
bunes. ^'This  man," — said  the  colleague  of  Yolero,  of  Appius, 
''is  not  a  consul  but  an  executioner  of  the  people."  Then, 
sharply  attacked  by  Appius  at  the  assembly :  ''I  speak  with  diffi- 
culty, Quirites,  but  I  know  how  to  act ;  to-morrow  I  will  have 
th(^  law  passed  or  I  will  die  under  your  very  eyes."  The  next 
day  Appius  came  to  the  Forum,  suiTounded  by  the  whole 
patrician  youth  and  by  his  clients.  Ltetorius  again  read  his 
rogation,  and  before  calling  on  the  tribes  to  vote,  ordered  the 
patricians,  who  had  not  the  right  of  voting  in  these  comitia,  to 
retire.  Appius  opposed  this :  "  The  tribune  has  no  right  over  the 
patricians."  Besides  he  had  not  used  the  customary  formula : 
''  If  you  think  it  good,  withdraw,  Quirites."  To  discuss  law  and 
legal  forms  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  was  to  increase  further 
the  popular  ferment.  La?torius,  instead  of  answering,  sent  against 
the  consul  his  viator  \  the  consul,  his  lictors  against  the  tribune, 
and  a  bloody  tight  took  place.  Leetorius  was  wound(»d,  but,  in 
order  to  save  Appius  the  consulars  were  obliged  to  hurry  him 
away   into    the    senate    house.      He    entered,    calling   the   gods    to 


*  Dionysius,  ix.  43;  Zonaras,  vii.  17.  As  heaven  was  not  consulted  for  the  holding  of 
comitia  ^n^M^ff,  so  neither  were  they  preceded  by  solemn  sacrifices,  like  the  comitia  centtinata ; 
they  were  beyond  tlie  control  of  the  augurs,  (Dionysius  ix..  41,  41)).  They  were  held  on 
market  days,  in  order  that  members  of  the  rustic  tril>e8  might  attend  ;  if  the  debate  had  not 
closed  with  sunset,  it  could  not  be  resumed  till  the  third  market  day  following.  The  patricians 
having  in  the  curies  their  own  proper  assembly,  and  all  the  influence  in  the  senate,  and  the 
centuries,  did  not  vote  in  the  comitia  tributa.     (Livy.  ii.,  60). 

^  Propiiffiiatorem  xenatus,  majestatisque  vindicem  siue,  ad  omnes  tribunicios  jplebeiosqxie 
ojipositum  tumuUud.     (Livy  ii.  61). 
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witness   the   weakness    of  the   senate,    who   were   alWing   laws   to 
be   ™posed   „,ore   severe   than   those   of    the   Sacred   Mount  Tm 
Nevertheless,    the    people    remained    masters    of    the    Forum 
voted  the   Publilian  law,   and    forced    the  senate  to  ace  pt  it  W 
se..ng  the   Cepitol.      Twenty-four  years  ago,   they  had  Im    l, 
he   patricians   to   grant    the    creation    of    the    tribunate,    only   by 

Mount,  X  was  the  very  eitadol  of  Eome  that  they  held  by  arms 
^  hat  boldness  m  men  so  recently  enfranchised !  What  strength 
m  this  people,  lately  so  humble !  The  defeat  of  the  aristocracv 
has,  sooner  or  Jater,  become  certain.  For  the  people  will  find  in 
the  tribimate,  henceforth  free  from  the  influence  of  the  noble,  a 
sure  protection ;  in  the  assemblies  which  have  the  right  of  making 
p  ebiscita,  a  means  of  action ;  lastly,  in  their  numbers  and  disci! 
pline,    an  ever-increasing  power. 

Among  the  tribunes  nominated  after  the  adoption  of  the 
TubMian  law  was  Sp.  Icilius.  To  prevent  the  return  of  fresh 
acts  of  violence,  he  made  use  of  the  right  which  had  just  been 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  commonalty,  and  had  this  law  passed  ^ 
"that  no  one  should  interrupt  a  tribune  when  speaking  before  the 
people.  If  anyone  infringed  this  prohibition,  he  was  to  find 
security  to  come  up  for  judgment ;  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was 
to  be  punished  with  death  and  his  goods  confiscated." 

In  the  stniggle,  Laetorius  had  been  wounded,  perhaps  killed  * 
liut  Appius  had  been  humbled  as  patrician  and  consul ;  the  death 
of  a  tribune  did  not  satisfy  his  wounded  pride.  An  invasion  of 
^.qiuans  and  Volseians  placed  the  plebeians  at  his  mercy  bv 
obliging  them  to  leave  Rome  under  his  command.  Never 'had 
authonty  been  more  imperious  or  arbitrary.  "My  soldiers  are 
80  many  Voleros,"  said  he,  and  he  seemed  to  trv,  by  dint  of  his 
unjust  .severity,  to  drive  them  into  revolt.     Whether  it  was  treason 

'  Dionys.  ix.  48 

wU1.7onhf' ""',*  T  ""•  *T  "''"^"""  "°  *'■*  '"»  '"^''^^'  •»"  '"  formulating  the 
w.»l,e,  of   ,he    people,  they  gave  them  a  force  which  it  was   difficult    to    resist  for  long 

l,epall.v,  these  plebiscita  required  the  sanction  of  tlie  senate  and  the  curia. 

'Dionys.  vii.  17.  This  Julian  law  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of 
Cono  anus  (see  p.  168.  note  4).  We  conform,  in  placing  it  here,  to  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr 
and  tlie  logical  concatenation  of  facts. 

At  least,  he  does  not  appear  again. 
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or  a  panic,  or  the  vengeance  of  soldiers  who  wished  to  dishonour 
their  geneml,  is  uncertain,  but  at  the  fii*st  charge  against  the 
Yolsci,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  tied  to  the  Konian  terri- 
tory.  There  they  again  encountered  Appius  and  his  vengeance. 
The  centurions,  the  officei-s  who  had  abandoned  th(^  standards, 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  soldiers  decimated.  This  bloodshed 
atoned  for  the  last  plebeian  victories. 

Appius  re-entered  Eome,  certain  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  but  satisfied  with  having,  at  the  price  of  his  life,  once  at 
least  subdued  this  people.  Sunnnoned,  on  quitting  his  consulship, 
before  the  popular  comitia,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  accuser 
and  not  of  suppliant,  inveighed  against  the  tribunes  and  the  assembly, 
and  made  them  yield  by  his  haughtiness  and  boldness.  The  day 
of  judgment  was  put  off ;  he  did  not  wait  for  it ;  a  voluntary 
death  forestalled  his  condemnation,  and  the  crowd  admixing,  in 
spite  of  itself,  this  indomitable  courage,  honoured  the  funeral  of 
Appius  by  an  immense  attendance  (470).  Livy  makes  him  die  of 
sickness  ;  this  is  less  dramatic,  but  more  probable.* 

In  493  the  tiibunes  had  only  their  right  of  veto ;  in  476 
they  acquired  the  right  of  accusing  consulai's,  and  in  471  that 
of  passing  plebiscita  by  the  people.  Thus  twenty-three  years  had 
sufficed  for  organising  the  political  assembly  of  the  plebeians, 
and  for  making  it  already,  within  certain  limits,  a  legislative 
and  judicial  power.  As  regards  the  agi'arian  law,  it  had  been 
rejected,  and  in  spite  of  so  many  high-sounding  words  and 
promises,  the  people  continued  in  poverty.  But  it  was  in  exciting 
the  crowd  by  this  delusion  about  the  equality  of  property  that 
the  tinbunes  had  gained  their  place  in  the  State  and  some  trust- 
worthy  ffuamntees.     So   it   has   been,    and   always   will   be. 


Plebt'ian  sediles.^ 

*  Dionys  ix.  54.     Livv,  ii.  61. 

^  AED.Y'Kadiiespiebis).  Head  of  Ceres.  The  reverse  M.  FAN.  L.  CRT.  P.A.  Marcus, 
Fanuius  and  Lucius  Critonius,  aidiles  of  the  people.  Silver  moneys  of  the  families  Funnia  and 
Critonia.  We  shall  return  to  this  matter  when  the  creation  of  the  curiile  aedileship  takes 
place. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MILITARY    mSTORV    OF    EOMK    FROM    THE    DEATH    OF     TARai'IX      TO     THK 

DECEMVIRS  (495—451). 

I.-The   Roman   Territory  ix  495;    Porsenna  axd  Cassits. 

j^ONARCHY   had   given   to  Ro.no  a  g..ndouv  .hieh  the  treatv 

in  he  77  ^'Y^'-'^'S'  t-«fi->'  and  to  the  pk^beians  a 
«oll-b  .ug  which  resulted  from  the  commerce  which  this  treatv 
shows,  as  wel  as  by  successful  wai-s  made  under  the  kings,  and  the 
immense    wm^s    earned    out    bv    Ancus,    Servius,    and      he    two 

o   lose   this   power  and   prosperity.     The   people   sank  into  misery, 
and   Rome   was   almost   reduced   to   its   oto  walls. 

The   most   dangerous   of   the  wars  called   forth  by  this  revolu- 
tion was  that  which  Poi-senna,  the  powerful  Lars  of  "c'lusium,  con- 
ducted.    He    conquered    the    Romans    and    took    from    them    the 
temtory   of  the   ten   tribes   established   north   of  the  Tiber.     Rome 
hid   her   defeat   under  heroic   legends,   and   it   was    only  after    she 
had   become  mistress  of  the  world  that  she  did  not  blush  to  avow 
the  acceptance  from  Poi-semia  of  harder  conditions  than   she  herself 
ever    imposed   after    her    most  brilliant  victories.      He  forbade    the 
use   of   iron,   except  for  agricultural  puiposes,'  and  exacted  as  .sign 
of   submission   that    the   senate    .should    send    him    a    eurule   chair 
or   ivory  throne,    a  sceptre,  and   a   cro.ra.'      Rome   being   overcome    ' 

'Seep.  131. 

'  Dionys.  V.  34. 

*  There  remains  a  curious  proof  of  the  extent  of  this  commerce.     It  is  a  cup  in  silver 

yr^ueste  (Palestnna)  and  pre.served  m  the  Kirclier  Museum  [Collegio  Romano]  at  Home.     All 

Y  2 
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Porsenna    aimed     at    conquering     Latium,     which    threc^     centuries 
earlier   the   Eti'uscans   had   victoriously    travei-sed,    and    at    opening 


Phoenician  Cup  found  at  Prseneste. 


up  a  route  towards  the  lucunionies  of  the  Vultunnis.     The  Greeks 

the  objects  which  compose  this  treasure  differ  greatly  both  from  Etruscan  and  from  Greek  art. 
They  recall,  by  their  oriental  stamp,  otlier  finds  made  in  Cyprus  or  Greece.  Our  patera  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian.  Tlie  centre  is  filled  with  a  war  scene.  A  prince  is  in  the  act  of 
putting  to  death  some  captives.  Before  him  stands  the  god  Horus  :  behind  a  warrior  in  arms, 
who  brings  other  victims.  Above,  a  sparrow-hawk  with  outspread  wings.  The  border  is  filled 
with  symbolic  scenes.  Four  sacred  barks  are  symmetrically  disposed  ;  on  two  of  them  is  the 
scarabseeus,  symbol  of  the  sun  and  immortality :  in  the  two  others  some  divinity.  Between  the 
ships  are  thickets  of  lotus  and  a  woman  wlio  is  nursing  a  boy. 

••  Two  circles  of  hieroglyphic  writing  are  round  these  scenes :  but  the  whole  is  coarsely 
imitateil :  the  hieroglyphs  give  no  sense. 
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of  Campania  saw  with  teiTor  the  preparations  for  this  new  inva- 
sion, and,  to  prevent  it,  they  came  to  the  help  of  the  Latin 
cities  which  were  resisting  the  Etniscans.  Aricia,  which  has 
bequeathed  its  name  to  the  pictui-esque  village  of  Laricia  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Alban  Mount,  near  the  charming  lake  of 
Nemi,  was  then  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Latium.  It  had  re- 
sisted Tarquin  8uperbus,  and  Avhen  the  son  of  the  king  of  Clusium, 
Amns,  appeared  before  its  walls  with  a  powerful  army,  the 
inhabitants  met  him  bravely  in  the  field  with  their  Latin  and 
Greek  allies.  But  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of 
the  Etruscan  phalanx,  and  they  were  already  retiring  in  disorder, 
when  the  men  of  Cumae,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  charging  the 
enemy  in  the  rear,  changed  his  victory  into  defeat.^  Aruns  was 
slain,  and  there  are  shown  near  Laricia,  the  ruins  of  a  tomb, 
built  in  the  Etruscan  manner,  where  they  allege  that  he  was 
buried/'^  The  iUbris  of  his  army  took  refuge  '  in  Home,  which 
profited  from  this  reverse  to  rise  in  insuiTection ;  the  Etruscan 
rule  was  driven  back   again   beyond   the   Tiber. 

Home    recovered    its     liberty,    but    not    its    power,*    for    the 


"  The  sparrow-hawk  is  surmounted  by  a  Phceuiciau  iuscriptiou  which  M.  Reiiaii  reads  : 
Lschmunjair  ben  Ischeto  ( Eschmunjair,  son  of  Ischeto). 

"  These  woi-ds  are  engraved  in  a  very  delicate  character.  Tliey  determine  conclusively  the 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  treasure  of  Praeneste,  and  of  other  similar  finds.  But,  besides,  thev 
help  to  fix  the  date  with  all  but  certainty. 

"  The  character  of  the  letters  does  not  permit  us  to  can-y  down  the  composition  of  the 
inscription  lower  than  the  sixth  cent.  B.C.  The  hieroglyphics  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
M.  Maspero  finds  among  them  no  sign  which  appears  in  the  texts  fi-om  the  twenty-seventh 
dynasty  on  < about  the  fifth  century).  The  inscription  furnishes  us  again  with  an  indication 
of  another  sort.  M.  Kenan  translates  the  last  proper  name  by  ''  the  work  of  Him"  (of  God),  and 
compares  it  to  analogous  names  such  as  Abdo  (the  servant  of  llimi,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  the  pronoun 
suffix  *'  of  Him  "  which  is  WTitten  in  Phoenician  by  a  vav,  the  Carthaginians  i*ender  by  alef. 
Our  inscription  writes  it  by  tlie  latter  letter.  Then  again,  on  a  cup  of  the  same  sort,  but  with- 
out inscription,  found  in  the  same  place,  are  seen  following,  in  a  cii-cular  design,  the  different 
events  of  a  royal  hunt.  Now,  among  the  animals  hunted  by  the  king  is  a  large  ape,  probably 
the  gorilla,  unknown  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria.  It  results  from  this,  that  these  plates  or 
cups  are  most  likely  of  Carthaginian  origin."  As  our  manufacturers  imitate  for  the  slop  trade 
the  products  of  China  and  Japan,  so  the  Carthaginian  merchants  had  made  gold  and  silver 
articles  badly  copied  fi*om  the  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  styles.  Our  imitation  Poeno-Egyptian 
cup  bought  from  the  sailors  of  the  coast  by  some  rich  inliabitant  of  Palestrina  is  a  proof  of  the 
activity  of  the  Carthaginian  commerce  with  tlie  Latin  cities..[Cf .  M.  Clermont  Ganneau's  remark- 
able tract  on  the  second  cup,  representing  the  adventure  with  the  colossal  ape. — EdJ] 

»  Dionys.  v.  36.  * 

'  Canina  has  given  the  restoration  of  it. 

^  This  clearly  results  from  the  war  against  Veii  in  4^,  and  from  the  i-eduction  of  the 
30  tribes  of  Servius  to  20,  the  number  which  is  found  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.     In 


-^^^^^^^ 
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Etniscans  continued  masters  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
on  the  left  bank  was  recovered  only  the  old  a(/er  liomanus, 
limited  on  the  south  by  the  lands  of  the  Latins  of  Gabii, 
Eovillae,    Tellenae,    and   Tusculum. 

From  the  lofty  citadel  of  this  last-named  city  which  rises 
15  miles  off  from  the  walls  of  Servius,  can  be  seen  all  who 
leave  Eome  by  the  jjorta  Capena ;  but  from  that  distance  also 
the  Tusculans,  their  faithful  allies,  signalled,  by  two  beacon-fires 
on   their   ramparts,    the   approach   of   the   ^Equians   and   Yplscians. 


'  ■  •  ■   ■  * 


10 55  ROMAN  MILES 


Map  of  the  "Ager  Romanus" 


On    the    east    some    successful     expeditions     into    the     Sabine^ 
territory    extended    the    Eoman  frontier   to    the    neighbourhood    of 


495  are  named  21  (Livy,  ii.  21)  a  new  tribe  called  Cnistuminian,  from  tlie  name  of  a  conquered 
city,  having  been  formed  after  the  Sabine  war.  Fidense,  which  was  reduced  only  in  the  year 
426,  is  two  leagues  from  Rome. 


Eretum,  which  remained  free.^  Tibur,  nearer  liome,  from  which 
it  was  separated  cmly  by  20  miles,  also  kept  its  independence  and 
promised  to  defend  it  bravely  by  the  worship  which  it  paid  to 
its  civic  divinity,  Hercules  of  the  Rocks,  IlerculeH  Saxamis^  whose 
temple  rose  above  the  Falls  of  the  Anio.  And  it  did  in  reality 
defend    it   for   more   than   a   century   and    a   half.^     On    the    north 


Tusculum.     Restored  by  Canina  (see  cut  p.  !«()).• 

the  frontier  reached  scarcely  beyond  the  Janiciilum.  Eome  Avas  at 
that  time  no  longer  a  gi-eat  state,  but  it  was  always  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  this  made  its  fortune.  Within 
its  circumference,  and  on  this  territory  of  only  a  few  leagues  in 
extent,  were  reckoned,  if  we  believe  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,^^ 
130,000  tightiiig  men;  130,000  men  under  the  command  of  the 
consuls,   directed   in   times  of   peril  by  one  will,  and   always   under 

*  Since  the  war  during  which  the  Sabine  Attus  Clausus  settled  at  Rome  (see  p.  105,  n.  1 ), 
there  was  no  independent   Sabuie  town  nearer  Rome  than  Eretum. 
^  It  was  not  taken  till  335. 
^  Diouys.  V.  20,  he  says,  accoi-ding  to  the  census-lists. 
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exeelleut  diseipliuo.  Thanks  to  the  eoiiceiitiiition  of  thinr  forces, 
the  Eonians  were  able  to  attend  safely  to  their  internal  disputes; 
for,  though  they  expended  in  their  Fomni  the  energy  which  they 
should  have  transferred  more  advantageously  to  fields  of  battle, 
yet  they  were  too  strong  to  b(>  overwhehneil  by  any  enemy  who 
might  attack  them — a  serious  Avar  always  bringing  back  union,  and 
with  it  invincible  power.  Thus  they  never  ceased  luning  conli- 
dence  in  their  good  fortune;  from  the  earliest  days  of  tlie  republic 
they  had  raised  a  temple  to  Hope. 

Their    (^nemies    were    above    all    thi^    .Equians    and   Volscians. 


Tusculum.— Present  state  (see  p.  !.<)). 

Mountaineers,  poor  and  fond  of  pillaging,  always  threatening  and 
yet  inaccessible,  to-day  in  the  plain  burning  the  crops,  to-moiTow 
strongly  entrenched  or  liidden  among  the  mountains,  the  iEquians 
were,  if  not  the  most  dangerous,  yet  at  least  theii-  most  trouble- 
some enemy.  The  Volscians,  numerous  rich  and  possessing  a 
fertile    territory,    ought    to    have    caused    more    alarm,    had     they 


not  been  divided  into  a  multitude  of  small  tribes,  which  never 
united  either  for  attack  or  defence,  and  showed  neither  plan  nor 
persevei-ance  in  their  expeditions,  which  the  impatience  of  some, 
and  the  sluggishness  of  others  generally  foiled.  This  state  of 
division;  the  want  of  a  capital,  the  loss  of  which  might  by  one 
blow  end  the  struggle;  as  well  as  the  natui^e  of  the  country, 
intersected  with  mountains  and  marshes,  should 
have  made  the  war  interminable.  With  such 
enemies  there  was  no  other  way  of  hnishing 
it  than  that  which,  but  recently,  the  pontiiicial 
government  employed  against  the  brigands  of 
the  Koman  states:  to  raze  the  cities  and  exile 
or  ext(4ininate  the  population.  This  is  what 
liome  did.  But  Avhen  the  war  was  ended,  the 
country  of  the  A'olscians  was  nothing  but  a 
mere  solitude. 

In  Etruria,  the  enemy  was  different;  Yeii, 
a  commercial  and  industrial  citv,'  was  onlv  4 
leagues  from  the  Janicuhun.  On  this  side  tliev 
knew  where  to  strike:  it  was  simply  to  march 
directly  against  the  city,  besiege  it  and  take  it. 
But  the  danger  for  Borne  was  the  same  as  for 
Veii,  for  the  two  cities  found  themselves  exist- 
ing under  very  similar  conditions:  both  large, 
populous,  strong  in  situation,  protected  by  strong  walls  and  able  to 
put  considerable  forces  on  foot.  So  Bome  was  not  in  a  state  for 
undertaking  this  si(»ge,  which  would  end  the  Mar,  till  a  centurv 
more   had   elapsed. 

Am(mg  th(»se  enemies  we  have  reckoned  neither  Latins  nor 
Ilernicans,  whom  their  position  necessarily  rendered  allies  of  the 
republic.  It  was  by  the  bui-ning  of  the  Latin  farms  that  the 
incursions  of  the  iEquians  and  Volscians  always  became  known  at 
Bome;   and   the   Ilernicans,   established   between   these   two    people, 

'  Dionys.  (ii.  52)  calls  it  as  preat  as  Athens,  and  Livy  (\.  24)  finer  than  Rome.  It 
was  situate  where  the  Isola  Faniese  is  now,  on  a  height  which  overlooks  a  magnificent 
valley,  through  which  runs  the  Cremera.  a  short  way  from  the  first  posting  station  on  the 
route  from  Home  to  Florence,  11   miles  from  the  walls  of   Servius. 

-  Tliis  statue  is  repi-oduced  in  tlie  Atlas  of  tlie  Bull.  arch.  2,  vol.  ix.  pi.  3,  under  the 
title  of  Stntua  anhaien. 


Hope  (see  p.  lf<t)).-' 
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in  the  valley  of   the   Trenis^  had  to  siilfer  daily  from   their  depre- 
dations.     This  alliance   dated   from    anci(^nt    times    (feriw   Latincp). 


Plan  of  the  City  of  Veii.' 

Under    the    last    Tarqnin    it    was    changed    (m    Eome's   side   into   a 
domination  which  the   exile  of   the   kings   removed  and   which   the 


'  This  plan  has  been  drawn  up  by  Canina,  who  has  marked"  on  it  the  tombs  discovered 
in  the  Necropolis,  and  the  part  of  the  city  where  were  found  some  columns,  bas-reliefs  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  Tiberius,  which  is  in  the  Chiaramonti  Museum.  Veii  which  remaine<l 
deserted  till  Caesar's  time,  received  from  him,  and  later  on  from  Augustus,  a  colony,  an<l 
New  Veii  seems  to  have  continued  several  centuries. 
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battle  of  lake  Regillns  did  not  re-establish.  Rome  and  the  Latins 
continued  separate,  but  the  increasing  power  of  the  Yolscians  and 
the  ravages  of  the  ^quians  drew  them  closer.  In  493  b.c,  during 
his  second  consulate,  Sp.  Cassius  signed  a  treaty  with  the  30  Latin 
cities,  either  designedly  omitted,  or  misunderstood  by  the  Roman 
historians,  because  it  bears  witness  to  their  feebleness  after  the 
wars  of  the  kings  ;  but  there  could  still  be  read,  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,*  on  a  bronze  column :  "  There  shall  be  peace  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Latins  so  long  as  the  sky  remains  above  the 
earth  and  the  earth  under  the  sun.  They  shall  never  arm  against 
each  other  ;  they  will  not  afford  any  passage  to  the  enemy  across 
their  territory,  and  they  will  bring  aid  with  all  their  force 
whenever  they  are  attacked.  All  booty  and  conquests  made  in 
common  are  to  be  divided."  Another  witness^  enables  us  to  add : 
"  The  command  of  the  combined  army  shall  alternate  each  year 
between  the  two  peoples." 

Seven  years  later,  during  his  third  consulship,  some  time 
before  proposing  his  agi'arian  law,  Cassius  concluded  a  like  treaty 
with  the  Hemicans.*^  From  that  time  the  ^quians  and  Volscians 
could  make  no  movement  which  Hemican  or  Latin  messengers  did 
not  at  once  announce  at  Rome,  and  the  legions  hastening  either 
up  or  do\STi  the  valley  of  the  Trenis  were  able  to  threaten  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  These  two  treaties  added 
more  to  the  grandeur  of  Rome  than  any  of  those  which  it  signed 
ever  after  ;  for  they  assured  its  existence  at  a  time  when  its 
power  might  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  war  against  both  JEquians  and  Yolscians  fell  upon  its  allies, 
and  on  this  side  it  generally  played  the  part  of  a  mere  auxiliary. 
Hence  the  little  importance  of  these  wars,  in  spite  of  the  acts  of 
heroism  and  devotion,  the  great  names,  and  the  marvellous  stories 
with  which  the  annalists  have  adorned  them. 


*  Cic,  pro  Balhoy  23;  Livy,  ii.  33. 

^  Cincius,  mentioned  by  Festus,  s.  v.  Prepfor  ad  portam  ....  Quo  anno  Romanox  impera- 
tores  ad  e.rercituni  oporteret 

*  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  that  the  colony  of  Antium  was  divided  between  the  Romans. 

Latins  and  TIernicans  t^o^t  rfj  j3ov\fj t7riTpf\l/ai  AaHrwr  Tf  "-oi  'Epvitciov  To7g  /3o?Ao/i«i'o«c  ri/f 

aTToifcirtf  fifT^x^'**-  T)if^nys.,  ix.  o{). 
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II. — CV)RIOLANrs   ANP   THE    YoLSCIANS  ;    ClNCIXNATUS   AND   THE 

^QriANS. 

The    Yolsoians,     established    among    inoimtains    {monti    lepini), 
which   i-each   a   height   of  5,000    feet,    and   whose   waters   form  the 

Pontine  Marshes,   had  the 
twofold  ambition  of  stretch- 
ing    at    once    along     the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Tiber 
and     along     that    of     the 
Liris.     After    the    fall    of 
Tarquin,  they  had  retaken 
the  cities  which  that  king 
had  conquered  from  them. 
Stopped,  on  the  south,  by 
the      strong     position     of 
C'ircei,  which,  nevertheless, 
fell  into  their   power,  and 
by     the     impassable     and 
sterile     country     of     the 
Aurunci,  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  rich  plains 
of    Latium,    took    A\ditne 
and  Cora,  in  spite  of  their 
powerful  fortifications,  and 
carried     their     outposts 
within  ten  miles  of  liomeJ 
-    The     most     foi-tunate     of 
their   invasions,    and    that 
to    which    all    their   con- 
quests   have    been    attached,    was    led    by    an    illustrious    Eoman, 
an  exile   of    the  (/eu.^   Marcia. 

He   was,    says    the    legend,    a   patrician   distinguished   for   his 

'  At  Boyilto.^-hich  they  took  (Plut.  C,„.,  m  as  well  ae  CWioli.  Uvinium,  Satricum  „„d 
Nehrrpe.     (Lay,  u.  89). 

■'  Taken  from  an  ancient  paintinor  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 
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courage,  pi(^ty,  and  justice.^  At  the  battle  of  lake  Eegillus  he 
had  wou  a  civic  crown,  and  gained  at  the  taking  of  C^orioli  the 
surname  of  Coriolanus.  Once,  when  the  plebeians  refused  to  give 
levies  of  troops,  he  had  armed  his  own  clients,  and  sustained 
alone  the  war  against  the  Antiates.  Yet  thc^  people,  whom  he 
wounded  by  his  pride,  refused  to  give  him  the  consulship,  and 
Coriolanus  conceived  a  feeling  of  hatred  which  he  showed  by  some 
hasty  words.  During  the  retreat  to  the  Sacred  Mount  the  lands 
remained  uncultivated;  to  fight  against  famine,  a  temple  was  vowed 
to  Ceres,  and  what  was  of  greater  service,  they  bought  com  in 
Etruria  and  Sicily,  where  (lelon  refused  to  take  monev  for  it. 
The  senate  wished  to  distribute  it  gmtuitously  to  the  people: 
"  No  com  or  more  tiibunes,"  said  Coriolanus.  This  expression 
was  understood  by  the  tribunes,  who  instantly  cited  him  before 
the  people.  Neither  the  threats  nor  entreaties  of  the  patricians 
could  move  them,  and  Coriolanus,  condemned  to  exile,  withdrew 
to  the  Yolscians  of  Antium,  a  powerful  and  rich  maritime  city. 
Tullius,  their  chief,  forgot  his  jealousy  and  hatred,  that  he  might 
arouse  in  the  heart  of  the  exile  a  desire  of  revenge;  he  consented 
to  be  simply  his  lieutenant,  and  Coriolanus  marched  upon  Eome  at 
the  head  of  the  Yolscian  legions.  No  army,  no  fortress  stopped 
him,  and  he  encamped  at  last  near  the  Cluilian  ditch,  raA^aging 
the  lands  of  the  plebeians,  but  sparing,  purposely,  those  of  the 
nobles.  In  ^ain  did  Home  try  to  bend  liim.  The  most  vener- 
able of  the  consulars  and  the  priests  of  the  gods  came  to  him 
as  suppliants  to  receive  only  a  harsh  refusal.  When  the  depu- 
tation returned  in  despair,  Yaleria,  sister  of  Poplicola,  was  praying 
with  the  matrons  at  Jupiter's  temple  ;  as  if  by  an  inspiration,  she 
led  them  to  the  house  of  Coriolanus  and  prevailed  on  his  mother 
Yetiiria  to  endeavour  to  touch  the  heart  of  her  banished  son, 
whose  proud  si)irit  had  not  been  broken  by  the  prayers  of  his 
country  and  his  gods.  At  the  approach  of  these  ladies,  Coriolanus 
maintained  his  fierce  aspect.  But  they  told  him  that  amongst  them 
were  his  ag(»d  motlier  and  his  young  wife,  leading  Ikt  two  children 
by  the  hand.     Too  Koman  still  to  fail  in  filial  respect,  he  advanced 

'  Dionyy.  viii.  62:  'Aitrai  ical  v^nnlrai  irputj  Tr^vrwr  wi;  trnttiig  kuI  ciKatog  nvt'ip.  Tliis 
legend  has  been  mucli  discussed,  and  Shakespeare  Ims  utilised  it  without  clearly  sifting- 
out  the  element  of  truth  it  contains.     [Was  this  to  he  expected  ? — Efl.'] 
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to  meet  Yetiiria,  and  ordered  the  fasces  to  be  lowered  in  her 
presence:  '^Am  I  face  to  face  ^yith  my  son,  or  with  an  enemy?'' 
said  the  dignified  matron.  The  wife  did  not  dare  to  speak,  but 
threw  herself  weeping  into  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  his 
children  clung  to  him ;  he  was  overcome,  and  withrew.  The  Eoman 
women  had  saved  Eome  the  second  time. 

The  story  is  beautiful,  but  scarcely  credible.  Tired  of  war, 
and  laden  with  booty,  or  finding  that  resistance  grew  stronger 
as  they  approached  Eome,  the  Volscians  withdrew  to  their  cities. 
The  legend  adds  that  they  did  not  pardon  Coriolanus  for  thus 
stopping  them  in  the  middh^  of  their  revenge,  and  that  they 
condemned  him  to  death.  According  to  Fabius,  he  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  exclaiming  :  "  Exile  is  very  hard  upon  an  old 
man." 

We  can  hardly  refuse  to  believe  that  Rome  was  reduccnl  to 
the  last  extremities  and  that  the  Yolscians  were  (^tablished  in 
the  centre  of  Latium  ;  but  it  was  a  patrician  who  liad  conquered 
and  thus  honour  was  saved. 

Coriolanus,  on  his  pai-t,  had  reason  to  find  a  strang(>r's  bread 
veiy  bitter,  for  exile  at  Rome  was  both  a  civil  and  religious 
excommunication.  The  exile  lost  not  only  his  country  and  i)ro- 
perty,  but  his  household  gods,  his  wife,  who  had  the  light  of 
re-maiTying,  his  children,  to  whom  he  became  a  stranger,  his 
ancestors,  who  were  no  hmger  to  receive  funeral  sacrifices  at  his 
hands.     Our   civil   death   is   less   ten-ible.' 

The  moimtains  which  separate  the  basins  of  the  nv(»rs  I.iris 
and  Anio  descend  from  the  borders  of  lake  Fucinus  to  Piwneste 
where  they  terminate  at  Algidus  by  a  soi-t  of  promontory  which 
commands  the  plain  and  valley  of  the  Tiber.  By  following  the 
hidden  mountain  paths,  the  uEquians  could  reach  Mount  Algidus 
unperceived,  the  woods  of  which  still  covered  their  march  and 
ambuscades.-     Thence   they    biu'st    unexpectedly  on  the  Latin  lands, 

•  Ciceio  wishes  that  he  could  he  put  io  death,  fcr  the  reason  that  this  is  a  more  suitahle 
end  for  the  hrave :  ITuic  f/eneri  mnrth  pot{„M  assentiori  hut  Atticus  answers:  "it  is  true  that 
rhetoricians  are  aUowed  to  lie  in  history-  if  tlieir  art  pains  hy  it,  cance^mun  est  rhetoribus 
ementiri  in  Imtonis  ut  a/iqniff  direre  fm^Mvif  nrt/utw^r  If  we  compare  this  with  what 
is  cited  from  Livy  above,  p.  63,  we  shall  find  that  these  Romans  had  a  strange  idea  of  the 
duties  of  an  historian. 

""  N%gr<f  ferad  frondis  in  Algido.  A  few  years  a;ero  Alpidus  was  still  the  haunt  of  brigands 
who  infested  the  neiplibourhood  of  Palestrina  and  Frescati. 
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and  if  they  were  in  sufficient  numbers  or  the  enemy  too  cautious, 
they  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  territory.  Every 
year  these  incursions  were  renewed;  it  was  not  war;  but  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  serious  engagements  than  these 
unceasing  acts  of  brigandage.  The  Latins  were  rendered  so  weak 
that  the  .^quians  were  able  to  take  several  of  their  cities.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  of  Cassius,  Rome  was  bound  to  send  all 
their  forces  to  their  help.  Their  internal  dissensions  and  the 
dangers  they  ran  on  the  side  of  Yeii,  kept  the  legions  in  the 
city  or  to  the  north  of  the  Tiber.  However,  the  senate  felt 
alarmed  when  it  saw  the  J^quians  established  on  Mount  Algidus, 
and  the  Volscians  on  the  Alban  Mount,  separating  the  Latins  from 
the  Hemicans  and  threatening  two  peoples  at  the  same  time.'  A 
forty  years'  truce,  which  the  Yeientes  had  just  signed  (474),  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Publilian  law  (471),  by  ending,  for  a  time, 
the  Etruscan  war  and  the  troubles  of  the  Forum,  enabled  them 
to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  their  allies. 

Two  members  of  the  gens  Quinctia,  Capitolinus  and  Cincin- 
natus,    gained   the   honours  of   this   war. 

T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  a  popular  patrician,  had  been  the 
colleague  of  the  imperious  Appius.  While  the  Yoleros  of  the 
latter  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  the  Yolscians,  Quinctius 
seized  the  booty  gained  by  the  ^quians  and  re-entered  Rome 
with  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Soldiers.  Consul  a  second 
time  in  467,  he  took  possession  of  Antium,  a  part  of  whose 
territory  was  distributed  amongst  some  Roman  colonists  and  he 
had  on  his  return  so  brilliant  a  triumph  that  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  Capitolinus.  The  ^quians  continued  in  arms.  Four 
times  their  active  bands  audaciously  penetrated  into  the  Campagna 
of  Rome;  one  day  they  even  suiTounded  the  consul  Furius  in 
a  narrow  gorge.  Two  legions  were  on  the  point  of  destruction; 
Capitolinus  saved  them.  At  the  news  of  the  danger,  the  senate  had 
invested  the  other  consul  with  dictatorial  power  by  the  formula: 
Caveat    consul    ne    quid    detrimenti    respublica    capiat^     and    it    was 


1^ 


^  In  the  legend,  all  these  to\NTi8,  even  Corbio,  beyond  the  Anio,  are  taken  by  the  Volsci ; 
all  the  successive  conquests  of  both  Volsci  and  ^qui  were  attributed  to  the  Roman  exile. 

'  These  two  mountains  are  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Liris, 
and  they  dominate  the  whole  Latin  plain. 
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employed    only    to     charge     Capitoliuus    with     the     difficult     duty 
of    delivering   the   consular   army. 

Never  had  Rome,  since  Poi'senna,  been  so  seriously  threat- 
ened ;  internal  troubles  had  begun  again  respecting  the  proposal 
of  Terentillus.  The  pestilence  was  raging  with  a  violence  so 
much  more  fatal  because  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  filled  the 
city,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  with  men  and  troops  accustomed 
to  the  pure  mountain  air.^  In  462,  an  army  of  ^quians  and 
Yolscians  encamped  only  three  miles  from  the  Esquiline  Gate ; 
thi-ee  years  later  a  night  attack  delivered  the  Capitol  for  a  moment 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sabine  Herdonius ;  the  year  following 
Antium  revolted,  and  the  consul  Minucius  allowed  himself  once 
more  to  be  shut,  into  a  defile  by  the  ^quians.  Cincinnatus 
alone  seemed  able  to  save  the  republic.  He  retook  the  Capitol 
and  restored  to  the  Romans  the  fortress  which  was  also  their 
sanctuary.  In  this  matter,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  a 
severity  which  gained  the  confidence  of  the  senate :  he  was  made 
dictator. 

The  vsenators  who  were  sent  to  inform  him  of  this  election 
found  him  across  the  Tiber  in  the  field  which  was  named  for  a 
long  time  the  meads  of  Quinctius.  He  was  digging  a  ditch  and 
he  received  them  resting  on  his  spade.  After  the  accustomed  salu- 
tations, they  requested  him  to  assume  his  toga  in  order  to 
receive  a  commimication  from  the  senate.  ''  He  is  astonished, 
asks  if  all  is  not  well  and  sends  his  wife  Racilia  to  find  his 
toga  in  the  hut.  Having  put  it  on,  after  having  brushed  off 
the  dust  and  perspiration,  he  returns  to  the  deputies  who  salute 
him  dictator,  present  their  congratulations  and  press  him  to  return 
to  the  city."  -  If  this  scene  is  not  historic  it  is  at  least  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  of  the  time  and  the  character  of  the  man. 
What  follows  shows  the  patrician,  so  proud  of  his  descent, 
taking  possession  of  power  with  the  same  simplicity  which  he 
had  shown  in  quitting  his  plough  and  displaying  the  activity  and 
energy  of  men  .bom  to  command.  A  boat  awaited  him  on  the 
Tiber ;  he  embarked  and  was  received  on  the  left  bank  by  his 
three    sons,    his   relatives   and    the    greater    part    of    the    senators. 

^  Livy,  iii.  6. 
=*  Ihid.  iii.  2«. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  day  he  went  to  the  Forum  and  then 
named  as  his  cavalry  chief  another  patrician  as  poor  as  himself, 
and  ordered  all  business  to  be  suspended,  all  shops  closed,  and 
all  men  able  to  take  arms  to  meet  on  the  Field  of  Mars  before 
sunset,    each    with  five    stakes    and    enough    bread    for    five    days. 


Sezze.' 

Evening  being  come,  he  set  out  and  marched  six  leagues  in  four 
hours;  before  daybreak  the  ^quians  were  themselves  enclosed 
by  a  ditch  and  a  palisade  work:  they  were  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke.  On  his  return  in  triumph  to  Rome,  followed 
by  the  consul  and  the  army  that  he  had  saved,  he  compelled 
Minucius  to  set  him  free  from  his  special  charge,  had  the 
consular  fasces^  broken  before  him,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
laid  down   the   dictatorship   in   order   to   return   to   his   own   fields. 

*  Setia  was  on  a  hill  difficult  of  access  which  rose  above  the  Pontine  Marshes;  the  town  of 
Sezze  has  kept  the  name  and  occupies  the  same  site. 

''  Dionys.  x.  22 ;  Livy,  iii.  26—30.  Vi  nuyoris  imperii.    The  school  of  Niebuhr  regards  this 

story  as  legendary. 

z  2 
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In  spite  of  this  success,  which  national  vanity  has  thus  em- 
bellished, as  is  the  case  in  so  many  other  points  of  Rome's 
military  history,  the  war  was  not  ended;  the  ^quians  kept 
possession  ol  Algidus  as  did  the  Volscians  of  the  Alban 
Mount. 

During   the  half  centuiy  that  had  elapsed  since  the  expulsion 
of   the   kings,    the   decadence   of   Rome's   power    was    not    arrested 


Kuins  of  a  temple  near  Sezze. 

one  instant.  In  493  its  territory  was  at  least  protected  by  the 
Latins ;  but  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  signed  the  treaty 
of  Cassius,  thirteen  were  now  either  destroyed  or  held  by  the 
enemy  and  among  them  some  of  the  strongest  places  of  Italy, 
such  as  Circeii,  at  the  foot  of  its  promontory,  Setia,  Cora,  and 
Norba,^  all  three  in  the  mountains  of  the  Volscian  tenitories,  and 
surrounded  by  strong  walls.  If  the  ager  Romanus  was  not  yet 
encroached  upon,  the  handier  which  ought  to  have  protected  it  had 
been  partly  destroyed.  Was  Rome  more  fortunate  in  the  north 
against    the   Etruscans? 


'  ^;^«^.  Latin  cities  taken  or  destroyed  :    Velitne,  Tolina,  Ortona.  Satricum,   Labicum, 
Pedum,  Corioli,  Carventum,  Corbio.     (Dionys.  and  Livy,/>«Ww.) 
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[11. — War  AGAINST  Yeii. 

A  great  part  of  Etruria  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of 
Porsenna;  since  that  time  the  invasions  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  had 
divided  the  attention  and  forces  of  the  Etruscan  cities ;  some  of 
them  watching,  on  the  north,  the  passes  of  the  Apennines; 
others,  in  the  west,  on  the  coasts  threatened  by  the  Liguiian 
pirates,  and,  on  the  south-west  over  theii*  own  colonies,  which,  one 
by  one,  were  slipping  from  their  hands.  The  old  league  was  dis- 
solved, and  all  idea  of  conquest  in  the  direction  of  Latium  had 
been  abandoned.  But  Yeii,  at  a  distance  from  the  Gauls  and 
the  sea,  was  too  near  Rome  not  to  profit  by  its  weakness. 
The  war,  however,  did  not  break  out  till  482  B.C.  It  lasted 
nine  vears. 

Tw^o  incidents  only  have  been  preserved  of  this  war,  far 
more  serious  for  Rome  than  the  incursions  of  the  ^Equians  and 
Volscians ;  the  foundation  by  the  Romans  of  a  fortress  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cremera,  from  whence  they  extended  theii*  ravages  for 
two  years  up  to  the  walls  of  Yeii,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Janiculum  bv  the  Yeientes.  We  have  alreadv  seen  that  the 
Roman  annalists  do  great  honour  to  the  patriotic  devotion  of 
the  Fabii  for  having  held  in  check  all  the  enemy's  forces,  till  the 
day  when,  surprised  by  an  ambuscade,  the  whole  gens  perished.^ 
The  Yeientes  in  their  turn  burnt  up  everything  along  both 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  established  themselves  on  the  Janiculum, 
from  whence  they  saw  Rome  at  their  feet.  One  day  they  crossed 
the  stream  and  ventured  to  attack  the  legions  on  the  Field  of 
Mars.  A  vigorous  effort  repulsed  them ;  the  next  day  they  were 
caught  between  two  consular  armies,  and  at  last  driven  from  the 
dangerous  post  which  they  held.  The  war  was  carried  up  to 
the  very  walls  of  Yeii ;  a  forty  years'  truce  left  the  two  peoples 
in  the  position  which   they  held  before  hostilities  began  (474  B.C.). 

In  this  war,  Yeii  had  not  been  supported  by  the  great 
lucumos    of   the   north,    whose    attention   was   at   that    time    called 

*  See  page  173. 
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elsewhere,  where  the  fate  of  their  rivals  was  being  decided.  While 
in  fact,  Eome  was  rehearsing  her  pait  for  future  greatness  by 
these  obscure  contests,  and  for  the  pillage  of  the  world  by  the 
carr}4ng  off  some  rustic  plunder,  the  armies  of  Xerxes  were 
shaking  Asia,  and  thi-ee  hundred  thousand  Carthaginians,  his  allies, 
made  a  descent  on  Sicily  (480).  The  ability  of  Themistocles  at 
Salamis  saved  Greece ;  that  of  Gelo  at  Himera  assured  the  welfare 
of  Syracuse,  and  of  the  Italiot  Greeks  who  disputed  with  the  Etrus- 
cans the  commerce  of  the  Tyn-henian  Sea,  and  the  Adriatic.  At 
first  the  Greeks  closed  against  them  the  Straits  of  Messina;  then  in 
the  year  which  preceded  the  forty  years'  truce  they  annihilated  their 
fleet  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Misenum.'  Iliero  established  in  the  Isle 
of  Ischia  a  station  for  his  galleys,  which  cut  the  communications 
between  the  Etruscan  cities  of  the  Yulturnus  and  those  of  the 
Amo.  Thus  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  ancient  subjects 
t)f  Porsenna  were  wasting  their  forces  in  these  distant  wars,  and 
this  enabled  the  Romans  to  indulge  with  impunity  in  all  the 
disorders  which  accompany  growing  liberty. 

Duiing  these  first  yeai^  of  the  republic,  so  fruitful  for  Rome's 
institutions,  nothing  had   been  done   to  extend   its    power.      Rome, 

at  all  events,  had  lasted,  gaining  daily  strength 
and  confidence.  Its  tenitor}',  properly  so  called, 
had  not  been  impaired,  and  the  popidation  grew 
warlike  in  these  stniggles  which  were  not  really 
dangerous.  The  soldiers  whom  Appius  decimated 
without  resistance,  whom  Cincinnatus  loaded  Avith 
five  stakes,  their  arms  and  their  victuals,  for  a 
march  of  nearly  twenty  miles  in  four  hours,  were 
already  the  legionaries  who  could  conquer  the 
Samnites  and  Pyrrhus.  Rome  need  no  longer  fear 
for  her  existence,  as  in  the  time  of  Porsenna,  and  she  has  the 
right  to  great  expectations. 

'  See  page  Ixxix. 

*  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  94,  in  the  catalogue  ;  cameo  of  archaic  style,  representing  Hope 
standing,  with  a  diadem,  lifting  up  the  skirt  of  her  tunic  with  the  left  hand  and  holding  in 
her  right  the  flower  whicli  promises  to  hear  fruit. 


Hope." 


•1 
1^ 


iQSilameur*  Alter  Canma . 
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I. — Bill   of   Terentilius. 

UP  to  the  time  of  Volero  and  Ljietorms,  the  people  had  only 
won  the  means  of  fighting,  and  the  struggle,  in  spite  of 
the  violences  which  had  already  taken  place,  had  not  yet  seriously 
begun.  The  aristocracy  preserve  all  the  offices  which  they  held 
after  the  exile  of  the  kings,  the  supreme  command,  the  magisterial 
offices,  religion,  justice;  but  the  plebeians  were  formerly  without 
guidance  and  object ;  n(nv  their  chiefs  are  measuring  the  distance 
which  separates  them  from  power. 

The  inteiTial  historv  of  Eome  is  truly  of  an  admirable  simplicity. 
First  of  all,  an  aristocracy  which  forms  by  itself  the  whole  State, 
and  below,  far  below,  strangers,  fugitives,  men  without  family  and 
almost  witliout  gods.  But  then  th(^  plebeians,  used  as  instruments 
for  conqiu^sts,  see  their  number,  as  well  as  their  Avorth  and  their 
strength  incrc^ase  by  these  conquests.  It  comes  to  pass  that  they 
help  the  nobles  to  drive  out  a  tyrant ;  next  day,  they  are  forgotten : 
they  iiy  to  the  Sacred  Mount  from  their  misery  and  servitude, 
and  discover  chiefs  who  discipline  this  mob,  hitherto  untrained, 
exercise  it  in  the  conflict,  and  gradually  arm  it  at  all  points. 
Presently   they  pass   from   the   defensive  to  attack  their  foe. 

In  4()2  tlie  plebeians  demanded  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
and  a  written  code.^  This  was  too  much  to  ask  at  once,  for  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  triumph  at  once.  So  then  victory 
was  gained  piecemeal,  so  to  speak,  and  needed  more  than  a  centuiy 
to  complete   it.      In    450  they  extorted   civil  equality  ;    in  367  and 

^  Legihiix  de  imperio  conmlari  iicrihendvi  (Livy,  iii.  9);  and  further  on  (iii.  34):  Fom 
omnvt  jmblici  primtique  est  juria :  and  Uionyti.  x.  3  :  rovg  vmp  airdvTMv  vofxovt;,  twv  n  koivwi' 
xai  Tuv  iSiutv.     Lastly,  Zonuras.  vii.  18:  rnv  iroXirfiar  ItrioHpav  7ro(f/(Ta<r0a(  ixprj^itravTO. 
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339  political  equality;  in  300,  religious  equaUty.     The  decemvirate 
was  the  conquest  of  equality  in  civil  and  penal  law. 

In  the  constitution  nothing  was  written  or  determined  ;  no  one 
knew  where  the  juiisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  where"^  the  powers 
of  the  senate  ceased.  Law  was  not  right,  reeintn^  or  as  the  juris- 
consults of  the  empire  defined  it,  the  good  and  the  just,  ars  honi  et 
cequi :  it  was  the  order  imperiously  given,  jus,  by  the  stronger  to 
the  weaker,  by  the  priest  to  the  layman,  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  and  children.^  Besides,  to  fidfil  theii-  duty,  to  protect  the 
plebeians  against  iniquitous  handling  of  the  law,  the  tribunes 
needed  to  know  it,  and  it  continued  in  the  uncertain  and  floating 
state  of  custom;  the  judge  gave  sentence,  "according  to  the  usage 
of  their  ancestors,"  ex  more  majorum,  that  is,  after  the  particular 
law  of  an  ancient  sovereign  people  of  whom  the  new  people  knew 
nothing.  The  tribune  C.  Terentilius  Arsa  was  determined  to  destroy 
this  uncertainty  and  the  arbitrary  conduct  it  authorised.  Aban- 
doning the  agrarian  law,  which  was  becoming  stale,  he  demanded 
in  462  that  five  men  should  be  nominated  to  di^aw  up  a  code  of 
laws,  which  should  determine,  by  limiting  it,  the  power  of  the 
consuls.*  A  plebiscitum  had  no  force  over  the  populus)  the  senate 
was  then  able  to  avoid  considering  this  proposition,  but  it 
attempted  to  stop  the  tribune  by  the  veto  of  one  of  his  colleagues. 
But  they  had  all  sworn  to  remain  united,  and  neither  threats  nor 
evil    omens  could  turn  them  from  their  purpose. 

The  leader  of  these  acts  of  patrician  violence  was  the  son 
of  Cincinnatus,  Caeso,  a  young  man  proud  of  his  power,  his 
exploits  and  his  high  rank.  At  the  head  of  the  young  pa- 
ti'icians,  he  disturbed  the  deliberations,  attacked  the  crowd,  and 
more  than  once  drove  the  tribunes  from  the  Forum.  This  man 
seemed  to  contain  in  himself  all  dictatorships  and  consulates, 
and  his  audacity  made  the  tribunitian  power  useless.  A  tribune 
dared  nevertheless  to  make  use  of  the  Julian  law.  Yirginius 
accused    Caeso    of    having    struck    one    of    his    colleagues    in    spite 

% 

^  For  the  aristocratic  idea  of  order,^^*  Uomjuheo,  we  have  substituted  the  idea  of  justice. 
Tlie  French  word  droit  comes  from  the  Latin  rectum  and  directum,  in  Italian  diretto,  in  Spanish 
derecho,  in  German  recht,  in  English  rifjht,  among  the  Scandinavians  ret.  The  Slavs  start  from 
another  idea;  not  that  of  rectitude,  but  of  Xry\\\\,  prairda. 

^  Livv,  iii.  0. 


of  his  inviolable  office,  and  a  plebeian  bore  witness  that  he  had 
knocked  down,  on  the  Suburan  road,  an  old  man,  his  brother, 
who  died  some  days  after  of  his  wounds.  The  people  were 
much  excited  by  this  murder,  and  Cseso,  set  free  on  bail,  would 
have  been  condemned  to  death  at  the  next  comitia,  had  he  not 
voluntarily  gone  into  exile  to  Etruria.  He  had  been  compelled 
to  find  bail  to  the  amount  of  30,000  lbs.  of  bronze ;  to  pay  it, 
Cincinnatus  sold  all  his  property  except  four  acres  (461  b.c.).^ 

Like  Coriolanus,  Caeso  determined   to  be  avenged,  and  the  tri- 
bunes  came   one   day   to   denounce   before   the   senate   a  conspiracy 
he  had   organised.      The  Capitol   was  to   be   surprised,  the  tribunes 
and     chiefs    of     the    people    to     be     massacred,    the    sacred     laws 
abolished.       The     Capitol    was    in    fact,     in    the    following     year, 
seized   dui'ing    the   night    by   the   Sabine   Herdonius,    at    the    head 
of   4,000  adventurers,    slaves  or   exiles,   among   whom  probably  was 
Cseso  (460).^     This  bold   stroke   frightened   the   senate   as   much  as 
the   people,    to   whom   the  consul   Valerius  promised   the  acceptance 
of   the   Terentilian   bill   in  return   for  their  help.     The   Capitol  was 
retaken    by   the   aid    of    the   dictator   of    Tusculum,    C.    Mamilius,'^ 
and    not    one    escaped    of    all    those   who   were   holding    it.      But 
Valerius,    the   popular   consul,    had    fallen   during    the    attack,    and 
was    replaced    by   Cincinnatus,    who    thought    the    senate    released 
from    its    promises    by   his    death.      "  So   long   as   I    am    consul," 
said   he   to   the   tribunes,     ^'  your    law   shall   not    pass,    and    before 
leaving   office    I   will   nominate   a   dictator.     To-morrow   I   lead   the 
amiy   against   the   ^quians."     They   announced   their   opposition  to 
the   enrolment.       "I    do    not   want   fresh   soldiers;    the    legionaries 
of    Valerius    have   not    been    disbanded ;   thev   will    follow    me    to 
Algidus."      He   wished    to   take   the    augurs   there,    in    order    that 
they   might    consecrate    a    place    for   deliberation   and    compel    the 
army,    as  representative   of   the   people,    to    revoke   all   the   tribuni- 
tian  laws."  *      The   senate    dared    not    follow   their   consul   in    this 
violent    reaction ;    they    merely    rejected    the    law,    but    the    same 

'  Livy,  iii.  13 ;  Dionys.  x.  4-8. 

'  Dionys.  x.  9,  14  ;   Livy,  iii.  15 :  tribunorum  interfciendorum,  trucidandoi  plebis. 

^  lie  received,  in  recompense,  the  freedom  of  the  city.  It  was,  vv-ithout  doubt,  a  descendant 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  had  a  son-in-law  a  dictator  of  Tusculum:  his  family  was  reckoned 
among  the  more  illustrious  plebeian  families. 

*  Livy,  iii.  20.  . 
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tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  third  time ;  so  they  were  in  the 
yeai-s  following,  up  to  the  fifth  time,  and  with  them  was  brought 
forward  the  hateful  bill,  in  spite  of  a  new  dictatoi^hip  of  Cin- 
cinnatus,  who  employed  his  authority  to  exile  without  appeal  the 
accuser  of  his   son  (458  B.C.). 

This  state  of  things  kept  men's  minds  in  such  a  continual 
ferment,  that  the  senate  thought  it  prudent  to  consent  to  nomina- 
ting for  the  future  ten  tribunes,  two  for  each  class  (457).  The 
people,  above  all  those  of  the  lower  classes,  expected  from  this 
increase  more  efficacious  protection,  the  patricians  greater  facility 
for  bribing  some  members  of  the  college.  Other  concessions 
followed. 

In  456  the  tribune  Icilius  demanded  that  the  lands  of  the 
public  domain  on  the  Aventine  should  be  distributed  among  the 
people.^  In  vain  the  patricians  troubled  the  assembly  and  upset 
the  voting  urns ;  the  tribunes,  supported  by  the  bmve  Sicinius  Den- 
tatus,  condemned  several  young  patricians  to  confiscation  of  theii- 
property  as  authors  of  these  violent  acts.  The  senate  secretly 
bought  back  their  lands  and  restored  them.  But  the  tribunes 
had  proved  their  strength;  they  secured  the  acceptance  of  the  law 
by  the  tribes,  compelled  the  consuls  to  take  it  to  the  senate, 
and  Icilius  obtained  the  right  to  enter  the  cuiia  to  defend  his 
plebiscite.  From  this  innovation  sprang  the  right  for  the  tribunes 
to  sit  and  speak  in  that  assembly;  later  on,  they  had  even,  as 
had  the  consuls  and  praetors,  that  of  calling  it  together.^  The 
law  passed.  Many  of  the  poor  who  lived  outside  the  city  went 
to  live  on  the  Aventine,  and  the  force  of  the  plebs  increased  by 
the  number  of  those  who  were  able  to  huny  to  the  Forum  at 
the  first  call  of  the  tribunes.  The  popular  hill  was  covered  with 
plebeian  houses.  The  citizens  too  poor  to  build  one  from  their  own 
resources  united  with  others;  each  flat  had  in  this  way  its  pro- 
prietor, a  custom  which  still  exists  at  Rome,  in  Corsica,  and  even 
in    some    cities    of    France.      As   the    public    domain   retained   not 

'  Dionys.,  x.  31.  The  condition  of  affer  publicus,  preserved  by  the  Aventine  up  to  466, 
contradicts  the  tradition  relative  to  the  establishment,  on  this  hiU,of  the  Latins  conquered  by 
Aucus  (Cf.  page  29). 

^  We  see  them,  after  the.  decemvirs,  in  full  poflMfleion  of  this  right.  Cf.,  Livy,  iii.  6U . 
v.,  1,  2,  3,  6,  26,  36,  etc.  Tribujiis  plebis  senatus  hahendi  Jm  erat,  quanujiuim  senatoren  non 
essmt,  ante  Atinium plebisciUim  (Aul.  Gell.,  xiv.  8.) 
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a  foot  of  soil  there  the  patricians  could  not  stay ;  and  this  hill 
became  a  sort  of  fortress  of  the  people.  Under  the  decemvirs  it 
was   the   asylum  of   plebeian   liberty.^ 

In  454,  a  law  presented  to  the  centuries   by  the  consul,  Ater- 


Wall  of  the  Aventine.'^ 

nius,  recognised   in   all   the   magistrates,   even  in   the   tribunes   and 
^diles,   the  right  of  punishing  by  fine  those  who  did  not   show  to 

'  The  Icilian  law  was  placed  among  the  number  of  the  lef/es  sacratce,  following  Livy  (iii. 
32);  but  Lange  {Bnnmche  Alterthiimer/i.  519  and  532),  thinks  with  reason  that  Livy  has  con- 
founded this  le.vlcilia  with  the  Icilian  plebiscitum  of  471,  which  was  in  fact  a  lex  sacrata. 
(See  p.  177,  n.  2).  Up  to  that  time  a  great  number  of  plebeians  inhabited,  as  tenants,  houses 
belonging  to  the  patricians;  the  latter  lost  by  this  law  the  influence  they  used  to  exercise, 
under  the  title  of  landlords,  over  a  certain  number  of  the  plebs. 

^  After  a  photograph  bv  Parker.  The  Aventine,  formerly  covered  with  temples  and 
thickly  populated,  would  be  a  mere  solitude  without  two  or  three  convents  which  rise  on  it 
above  the  Tiber. 
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them  the  respect  and  obedience  which  their  office  demanded.'  The 
lowest  fine  was  fixed  at  one  sheep,  and  the  maximum,  which  could 
be  rea(,*hed  only  by  an  increase  of  a  head  for  each  day  of  refusal, 
at  two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep.  At  the  same  time  this  law  put  a 
limit  to  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  consuls,  had  up  to  that 
time  fixed  the  amount  of   the  fines. 

A  short  time  after  an  official  coinage  began.  The  State  had 
at  first  only  certified  the  quality  of  the  metaP  by  stamping  the 
pieces  of  bronze,  ws,  the  weight  of  which  was  afterwards  deter- 
mined by  the  buyer's  balance,  whence  the  form  of  purchase  called 
mancipafio  per  ws  et  Ubram  .•  ^  "  I  take  this  object  bought  with  this 
bronze  duly  weighed."  To  this  first  warranty  there  was  added 
another  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs  ^— the  evidence  of  weight  ; 
they  ran  in  a  mould  pieces  of  bronze  of  a  circular  form,  bound 
to  weigh  twelve  ounces.'^  This  was  the  as  librale,  which  carried 
a  stamp  ^^-ith  a  figure  indicating  its  value  and  which  was  divided 
as  follows : 

^^  =1      pound,  bearing  the  head  of  Janus. 

Jupiter. 
Minerva. 


Semis  =  \ 
Triens  =  i 
Quadrans  =  \ 
Sextans  =  | 
Uncia        =  ounce  y'y 


it 
ft 
tt 

tt 


Hercules. 
Mercury. 
Rome. 


The  appearance  of  money  is  one  of  the  great  events  in  histcnT. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  to  the  year  268  B.C.  the 
Romans  were  satisfied,  with  their  heavy  bronze  money,  while  for 
a  long  time  Greece,  Sicily  and  South  Italy  were  coining  silver 
money,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  yet  known.     How  wretched  the 

^  Dionvs.,  X.  50  ;  Cic,  de  Hep.,  ii.  35. 

'  The  primitive  bronze  was  of  almost  pure  copper:  93-70  of  copper  and  6-30  of  tin. 

3  The  Roman  pound,  which  was  divided  into  12  ounces,  weighed  3274  grammes. 

*  In  the  Twelve  Tables  tlie  penalties  are  given  in  ases.     Cf.  Gains  iii.  223. 

'  It  is  believed  that  no  single  as  reached  this  weight:  the  greater  immber  in  reality 
weighed  9  to  10  ounces.  But  in  1852  there  were  found  at  Cer^•etri  1575  tmes  many  of 
which  weighed  312  grammes,  whence  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  greater  part  of  *  the 
ancient  ases  had  about  tlie  nonnal  weight  (see  p.  209  No.  2).  Respecting  the  successive 
reductions  of  the  weight  of  the  «.«  which  fell  to  4  ounces  (at  the  end  of  the  Sanmite  war); 
to  2  ounces  (at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war),  to  1  ounce  in  217,  and  later  on  to  I,  I, 
(during  the  early  empire) ;  even  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  to  \  and  ^\  of  an  ounce 
see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  5 ;  Festus  s.v.  Se.rtantarii  ases  •  Mommsen  Hist,  of  Horn. 
Money,  and  Marquai-dt  Handb.,  ii.  p.  9  et  seq.  It  is  easy  to  tell  by  a  cursorv  inspection  of 
the  table  on  page  209  and  by  the  finish  of  the  work  of  the  stamped  ases,  that  these  coins 
are  of  much  later  date  than  the  ases  which  were  cast.  The  former  date  in  fact  only  from 
the  second  century  B.C. 


As  cast. 


.\8  struck. 


Triens  cast. 


Trieus  struck. 


Quadrans  cast. 


Ounce  cast. 


Quadrans  struck. 


Ounce  struck. 
Table  of  bronze  money. 


Semis  cast. 


Semis  struck. 


Sextans  cast. 


Sextans  struck. 
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Civic  crown  with  laurel 
leaves.^ 


commerce  for  which  such  means  of  exchange  sufficed?  Let  the  as 
cast  at  Kome  be  compared  with  the  coins  of  Thurii  and  Syracuse 
and  we  can  measm-e  the  distance  which  then  separated  the  Eomans 
from  the  Greeks  ! 

The  division  of  the  lands  of  the  Aventine  was  a  true  agrarian 
law,  and  the  lex  Aternm  repressed  one  of  the  most  crying  abuses' 
which  Terentilius  had  attacked.  The  senate 
hoped  in  this  way  to  impose  upon  the  people, 
and  to  delay,  by  these  partial  satisfactions, 
two  formidable  demands,  the  agrarian  law  and 
the  lex  Terentllia.  But  the  tribunes  would 
not  tolerate  either  truce  or  respite;  the  two 
proposals  were  immediately  resumed,  and  to 
get  them  passed,  there  was  elected  to  the 
tribunate  the  most  reno^vned  and  popular  of 
the  plebeians,  Sicinius  Dentatus,  an  old  centurion  who  had  been 
present  in  120  battles,  followed  9  triumphs,  slain  8  of  the  enemy 
in  single  combat ;  received  45  wounds,  all  in  front ; 
earned  183  necklaces,  IGO  gold  bracelets,  18  lances ; 
25  suits  of  armour,  and  lastly  14  civic  crowns  for 
the  same  number  of  citizens  whom  he  had  saved.^ 
Employing  a  means  of  intimidation  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  already  employed,  Sicinius  condemned 
two  consuls  to  fines.  The  senate  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
force  without  excluding  diplomacy  in  order  to  divert  the  revolution. 
It  accepted  the  proposition  of  Terentilius,  which  the  tribunes  had 
changed  into  a  demand  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  constitution.'' 
One  of  the  consulars  condemned,  Romilius,  had  supported  the 
bill,  no  doubt  hoping  that  the  new  legislation  would  take  from 
the  hands  of  the  tribunes,  if  it  did  not  destroy  the  tribunate 
itself,    this    terrible    right   of    accusation  before    the   people.^      The 

•  The  importance  of  this  law  will  he  felt  if  we  recall  the  effect  that  was  produced  in 
England  by  the  penalties  enforced  by  the  government  of  Charles  I.  At  Rome  ill  430  the 
penalties  in  kind  were  converted  mto  penalties  in  money. 

''  OB  CIV  IS  SERVATOS,  a  large  bronze  of  Augustus'  time. 
=»  Aul.  Gell.  ii.  11.     Dionys.  x.  37. 

•  AVGVSTO  OB  C.S.  (oA  civea  servatos)  in  a  crown  of  oak.  Reverse  of  a  gold  coin  of 
the  family  Petronta. 

'  The  lawgivers  were  to  seek  qiu^  tpquandte  liber fatts  essenf  (Livy.  iii.  3). 

•  Dionys.  x.  48  and  58. 
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astonished  Dentatus  praised  his  courage,  abjured  their  old  hatred, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  remitted  the  penalty  which 
ought  to  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Ceres.  ''  This 
money,"  replied  Eomilius,  "  belongs  now  to  the  gods ;  no  one 
has   the   right   to   dispose   of   it."     And  he  refused  the  boon. 

However  three  commissioners  were  named,  Sp.  Postumius, 
A.  Manlius,  and  P.  Sulpicius,  to  go  perhaps  to  Athens,^  at  any 
rate  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  to  collect  the  best  laws.  To 
give  the  strangers  a  high  idea  of  the  Koman  people,  the  quoestors 
caused  the  vessels  in  which  the  ambassadors  sailed  to  be  richly 
decorated. 

Eome  was  at  peace  during  the  absence  of  the  three  deputies. 
On  their  return  (452)  some  discussion  arose  respecting  the  com- 
position of  the  legislative  commission.  This  was  where  the  nobles 
determined  to  face  the  tribunes.  The  question  was  indeed  very 
serious,  for  all  antiquity  thought  that  the  legislator  ought  to  be 
invested  with  unlimited  power.  The  consuls,  the  tribunes,  the 
sediles,  the  quaestors  were  then  to  give  way  to  ten  magistrates 
charged  with  drawing  up  the  new  code.  The  most  precious  of  the 
republican  conquests,  the  provocation  was  even  suspended,  but  the 
rights  acquired  by  the  plebeians  during  the  last  50  years  were 
reserved!^  Besides,  before  the  new  laws  could  be  put  in  force  they 
would  have  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  senate  and  the 
sanction  of  the  people.  Eome  did  not  then  give  up  her  liberties. 
In  pleading  their  acquaintance  with  law,  the  patricians  kept  the 
ten  places  of  legislators  for  themselves.  This  first  choice  decided 
that   the  reform   should  not  have   a  political  character. 


•  Livy    affirms  it,  Atticis  legibus  (iii.  32).    Tacitus  {Ann.  iii.  27),  says  only et  accitit 

qiue  usquam  egregia.  [The  nature  and  duties  of  the  censorship  (cf.  below,  p.  233,  seq.)  make 
it  very  probable  that  the  financial  measures  of  the  decemvirs  were  borrowed  directly  from  those 
adopted  by  the  Athenians,  who  then  ruled  over  a  great  maritime  power.— £'rf.] 

'  The  law  de  Avmtino  publicando,  and  the  leges  sacraice  were,  however,  removed  from  the 
right  of  general  revision  granted  to  the  decemvirs.  The  sentence  was  terrible  for  any  who 
should  have  violated  these  laws  :  Sacer  alicui  deorum  sit  cum  faniilia  pecuniaque.  Cf.  Feat., 
8.  v.,  and  Livy  iii.  32. 
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II. — The  Decemvirs  (451 — 449). 

IN  the  year  451  b.c,  on  the  Ides  of  May,  the  decemvirs,  who  had 
all  served  as  consuls,  entered  on  their  duties.  They  were:  App. 
Claudius,  T.  Genucius,  P.  Sestius,  T.  Eomilius,  C.  Julius,  T.  Veturius, 
P.  Horatius,  and  the  three  commissioners.^  Each  day  one  of  them 
held  the  presidency,  the  government  of  the  city,  and  the  twelve 
lictors.  Unanimous  in  their  acts,  just  and  affable  towards  all, 
they  kept  the  republic  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  diminishing 
rather  than  exceeding  their  powers.  A  dead  body  had  been  found 
in  the  house  of  the  patrician  Sestius;  not  only  did  the  decemvir 
Julius  follow  up  the  prosecution,  but  though  he  had  the  right  of 
judgment  without  appeal,  he  sent  the  case  to  the  people's  assembly. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  ten  tables  were  set  up  in  the  Forum, 
that  anyone  might  propose  amendments,  to  be  afterwards  reviewed 
by  the  decemvirs,  then  approved  by  the  senate,  accepted  in  the 
comitia  centuriata,  and  sanctioned  by  the  curiae  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  The  gods  seemed  to  give  their 
assent  by  sending  favourable  auguries. 

These  ten  tables  were  the  old  customs  of  Rome,  or  of  primitive 
Italy,  modified  by  some  things  borrowed  from  the  legislation  ol 
the  Greek  cities,  which  the  Ephesian  Hermodorus  had  explained 
to  the  decemvirs.* 

However,  the  code  was  not  yet  complete.  In  order  to  finish 
it,  the  powers  of  the  legislative  commission  were  continued,  but 
with  the  aid  of  other  men,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
constitution.  Among  the  resigning  decemvirs  was  Appius  Claudius, 
who,  during  the  first  year  had  concealed  his  pride  and  ambition 
under  popular  appearances.  Called  upon  to  preside  at  the  comitia 
of  election  he  opposed  the  candidature  of  Cincinnatus  and  Capito- 
linus,  whom  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  mould  to  his  designs, 


'  I  follow  Dionysiiis ;  the  list  in  Livy  differs  somewhat. 

■^  As  a  reward,  they  erected  a  statue  to  Hermodorus  in  the  Comitium.  He  had  been  exiled 
from  Ephesus  by  the  jealousy  of  the  populace,  who  had  caused  this  law  to  be  passed :  Nenw  de 
nobis  unus  excellat ;  sin  quis  exstiterit,  alio  in  loco  et  apud  alios  sit.  Heraclitus  said  that  by 
reason  of  this  decree  :  universos  Ephesios  esse  morte  miilctandos  (Cic.  Tusc,  v.  36).  Envy  is  at 
the  root  of  every  democracy. 
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and  only  allowed  those  to  be  nominated  who  were  devoted  to  him. 
He  did  not  fear  to  collect  votes  for  himself,  though,  as  president 
of  the  comitia,  custom  forbade  his  re-election.  His  new  colleagues, 
obscure  men,  submitted  to  his  ascendancy.  Preceded  by  120  lictors 
[an  innovation],  with  the  rods  and  axes,  they  seemed  to  be  ten 
kings,'  and  they  were  so  in  pride. 

Like  their  predecessors  they  were  unanimous,  for  they  had 
mutually  promised  that  the  opposition  of  none  of  them  should  not 
check  the  acts  of  his  colleagues;^  and  this  agreement  consolidated 
their  power.  Henceforth,  the  fortune,  honour,  and  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  were  at  their  mercy.  The  senate  might  now  have 
played  a  splendid  pai-t,  that  of  defending  the  public  liberties.  It 
preferred  giving  way  to  the  old  spirit  of  rancour,  and  hailed  this 
tyranny  arising  from  a  popular  law.  The  patrician  youth,  for  a 
long  time  accustomed,  under  Appius  and  Caeso,  to  violence,  became 
for  the  city  a  sort  of  decemviral  army,  and  the  senators,  deserting 
theii-  posts  in  the  senate  house,  retired  to  their  country  houses. 

However,  the  decemvirs  published  two  new  tables,  "filled," 
says  Cicero,^  "with  unjust  laws,''  and  the  year  ended  without 
their  expressing  any  intention  of  abdicating.  Eome  had  given 
herself  masters.  There  existed,  in  fact,  no  legal  means  of  depriving 
a  magistrate  of  his  imperium^  if  he  did  not,  of  his  own  accord, 
come  to  the  Forum  and  declare  that  he  resigned  his  office,  and  swear 
that  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws :  jurare  in  leges. 
Fortunately,  the  Sabines  and  ^quians  renewed  the  war.  The 
senate  had  to  be  convoked. 

Free  states,  which  change  character  and  sentiments  by  force  of 
external  or  short-lived  impulses,  owe  their  stability  to  the  existence 
of  houses  in  which  the  principles  and  opinions  of  their  forefathers 
are  perpetuated,  as  a  heritage  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity. 
The  popular  patricians  did  not  on  this  occasion  fall  short  of  their 
name.  A  Valerius  rose,  as  soon  as  the  session  was  opened,  and 
in  spite  of  Appius,  who  refused  to  let  him  speak,  he  denounced 
the  conspiracy  formed  against  liberty.  "These  are  the  Yalerii  and 
Horatii   who   expelled   the   kings,"    said   Homtius   liarbatus,    "their 

'  Dionys.  (x.  58)  pretends  that  three  were  pleheians;  Livy  (v.  7)  makes  them  ull  patricians. 
Livy,  iii.  36  :  intercessionem  consensu  sustulerant. 
De  Rep.  ii,  87 :  duabus  tabulin  iniqiiarum  legum  additis. 
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descendants  will  not  stoop  their  head  under  the  Tarquins."  The 
decemvirs  interrupted  and  threatened  him  ;  they  threatened  to  hurl 
him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  but  even  the  uncle  of  Appius  declared 
against  him.  Still  timid  counsels  prevailed  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
stormy  sitting,  ten  legions  were  entrusted  to  the  decemvirs.  Two 
armies  left  Eome;  being  badly  led,  and  disloyal  to  their  chiefs, 
they  were  beaten.  In  one  Dentatus  served,  who  did  not  hide  his 
hate.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  the  decemvirs  sent  him  to 
choose  a  site  for  a  camp,  and  gave  him  as  escort  some  soldiers 
ordered  to  assassinate  him.  The  Roman  Achilles  only  succumbed 
after  having  killed  fifteen  of  the  traitors.  The  report  was  circulated 
that  he  had  perished  in  an  ambuscade;  but  no  one  doubted  that 
he  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  fears  of  the  decemvirs.  Another  crime 
at  last  brought  about  their  fall. 

From  the  elevation  of  his  tribunal,  Appius  had  seen,  several 
times,  a  beautiful  young  girl,  hardly  grown  up,  going  to  one  of 
the  public  schools,  h(4d  by  freedmen  in  the  Forum,  and  a  criminal 
passion  seized  him.  She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  highest 
plebeians,  Virginius,  who  was  then  with  the  army  of  Algidus,  and 
the  affianced  of  the  former  tribune  Icilius.  The  decemvir  suborned 
one  of  his  clients,  Marcus  Claudius,  and  charged  him  to  lay 
before  him  a  suit  which  would  bring  Virginia  into  his  power.  The 
scene  is  very  Roman,  and  well  told  by  Livy.  No  seduction,  no 
abduction,  or  open  violence:  the  iniquity  is  accomplished  witli  the 
observance  of  legal  forms  which  disguise  the  violation  of  the  law. 
A  stmnger,  ignomnt  of  the  real  motive  of  the  suit,  would  have 
admired   in   Appius   the   imperturbable    magistrate   in   the   midst   of 

popular  clamour. 

One  day  Claudius  seized  the  maiden  under  pretence  that  she, 
being  the  child  of  one  of  his  slaves,  belonged  to  him.  The  tears 
of  Virginia,  the  cries  of  her  nui'se,  stirred  up  the  crowd.  Her 
father's  friends  protested  against  this  insolent  and  false  pretence; 
but  Claudius  called  on  Appius  to  have  his  rights  respected,  and  the 
iniquitous  judge,  contrary  to  the  very  law  which  he  had  himself 
passed,  adjudged  provisional  possession  to  his  accomplice.  Icilius 
cried  out  and  the  crowd  grew  agitated  ;  Appius,  with  a  hypocritical 
appearance  of  legality,  consented  to  let  Virginia  free  till  the 
morrow,  to  hear  the  father's  deposition  and  determine  the  question 
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of  her   paternity.       But   at    the  same  time  he  despatched  a   secret 
emissary   to   the   chiefs    of   the    h^gions   of    the   Algidus   to    enjoin 
them    to    prevent    A'irginius   leaving    the    camp.      The    friends    of 
Icilius   forestalled   the  messenger,   and   in   the   morning,    the   father 
was  at  the  Forum    with   his   daughter    and   neighbours   dressed   in 
mourning.     His  presence  did  not  stop   Appius.      All   the   available 
fighting  men  were  in  the   armies;    in   Rome   there   remained   only 
women,  old  men  and  infants,  and   the    decemvir  believed    that   his 
lictors    and    clients    would    be    able    to  keep   in   check    this   timid 
crowd.     So  when    Claudius    had    explained    his   case,    he   declared 
without  allowing  the  father  to  speak,  that  the  proof  was   complete 
and  that  Virginia  was  a  slave.     Claudius  wished  to  caiTv  her  off* 
the    women    who    surrounded    the    damsel    repulsed    him,   and    Yir- 

ginius,  raising  against  Appius  his  arms  menacingly,   cries : ''  It  is 

to  Icilius  that  I  have  affianced  my  child,  and  not  to  you  ;  it  is 
for  marriage  and  not  for  shame  that  I  have  brought  her  up." 
And  he  added,  pointing  to  the  unarmed  citizens : — ''  Will  you 
permit  it?  Perhaps;  but  surely  those  who  have  arms  will 
aot : " 

• 

Appius,  carrying  out  his  part  as  magistrate,  occupied  only 
with  administering  justice  and  order  in  the  city,  deigns  to  answer. 
'^  Secret  meetings,"  said  he,  "are  held  the  whole  night  long  in  the 
city  to  stir  up  sedition;  I  know  it,  not  by  the  insults  of  Icilius 
yesterday,  by  the  violence  of  Yirginius  to-day,  but  by  sure  proofs. 
Therefore  I  am  prepared  for  the  struggle  and  have  come  do^^'n  to 
the  Forum  with  men-at-arms  to  check,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  my 
powers,  those  who  disturb  the  public  peace."  And  he  ended  by 
saying,  "Citizens,  keep  quiet,  it  is  the  wisest  course;  and  you, 
lictor,  go,  disperse  the  crowd  and  make  way  for  the  master  to 
seize  his  slave." 

At  these  threatening  words,  the  multitude  dispersed  of  its 
own  accord.  Then  Yirginius,  despairing  of  aid,  addressed  the 
decemvir:  "Appius,"  said  he,  "pardon  the  grief  of  a  father 
and  permit  me,  here  in  the  presence  of  my  child,  to  ask  her 
nurse  the  whole  truth."  And  he  led  Virginia  towards  a  comer 
of  the  Forum  where  was  a  butcher's  stall,  he  takes  up  from  it  a 
knife  and  strikes  her  to  the  heart,  prefening  to  see  her  dead 
than  dishonoured;    then    covered   with   her    blood,    he   iied   to    the 
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army  encamped  on  Algidus.  The  soldiers  rose  in  revolt,  marched 
upon  Rome,  where  they  seized  the  Aventine,  and  then,  followed 
by  all  the  people,  united  on  the  Sacred  Mount  with  the  legions 
of  the  Sabine  army. 

For  some  time  the  decemvirs  hesitated,  supported  by  a  party 
in  the  senate  who  dreaded  the  results  of  a  plebeian  revolution. 
But,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  yield  forty-six  years  before, 
when  the  patricians  were  still  powerful  and  the  plebeians  without 
leaders,  how  was  it  possible  to  resist  now  when  the  people  had 
the  experience  derived  from  their  last  struggles  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  strength?^     The  decemvirs   abdicated  (449  B.C.). 

Is  this  stoiy  of  Appius  in  all  parts  credible,  and  has  not 
Livy  been,  this  time  also,  the  echo  of  this  bitterness,  which  for 
ten  years  had  checked  the  great  popular  reform — the  drawing  up  a 
code  of  written  law?  Appius  has  been  represented  as  a  friend 
of  the  people ;  in  proof  of  this,  it  is  asserted  that  he  it  was 
who  gave  three  places  to  the  plebeians  in  the  second  decemvirate; 
that  he  continued  to  hold  office  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the 
opposition  of  the  irreconcilables  in  the  senate  who  refused  to 
accept  the  two  last  tables;  in  short,  that  the  story  aimed  at 
perpetuating,  by  the  blood  of  a  virgin,  the  victory  of  the 
plebt'ians,  as  the  blood  of  Lucretia,  sixty  years  earlier,  had  per- 
petuated that  of  the  nobles.  This  is  possible;  but,  with  such 
confirmed  scepticism,  no  history  at  all  can  exist,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  prove  a  negative,  the  old  story  preserves  a  part 
at   least   of   its  rights. 


ii\ 


III — The  Twelve  Tables. 


The  Twelve  Tables  made  little  change  in  the  old  rights  of 
individuals.  Aristocratic  customs  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  permit 
them  yet  awhile  to  become  modified  by  that  spirit  of  equality 
and  justice  which  the  tribunes  by  degrees  infused  into  the  Roman 
constitution.  The  decemvirs  preserved  to  the  paterfamilias  absolute 
power  over  his  slaves,  children,   wife,  and  property. 

If   no   will   was    left,    the    inheritance    passed    to    the    agnatt, 
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if   they   failed   to   tlie  y entiles ;   the   law   did   not    as    yet   recognize 
the   cognati  or  relations   of   the   wife.^ 

The  Twelve  Tables  did  not  introduce,  as  has  been  sometimes 
maintained,  any  new  law  concerning  the  family,  granting  more 
liberty  to  the  wife  and  son.  The  emancipation  of  the  son  by 
these  pretended  sales  freed  him,  it  is  true,  from  the  paternal 
authority,  but  deprived  him  of  his  inheritance;  for  he  suifered 
by  emancipation  a  diminuition  of  civil  rights,  capitis  Jimiuutioy 
which  indicated  certain  disabilities,  as  for  example,  inlieriting 
from  his  father,  being  guardian  of  his  nephews,  posterity  etc., 
since  the  capitis  climinutio  destroyed  the  jus  agnationis.  Mamage 
on  the  contrary,  by  cohabitation  or  purchase,  coemptio^  was  raised, 
so  far  as  the  husband  was  concerned,  to  the  strictness  of  the 
patrician  marriage :  usu  anni  continui  in  manum  conveniehat?  The 
plebeian  had  from  this  time,  over  ^dfe  and  children,  the  paternal 
and  conjugal  power  which  the  patrician  had  hitherto  possessed, 
and  which  later  on  th(»  provincial  could  obtain  only  by  the 
gift  of  civic  freedom.  It  is  the  civil  marriage  which  receives 
j;he  sanction  of  the  law  and  which  is  placed,  so  far  as  its  results 
are  concerned,  on  a  level  with  the  religious  marriage,'^  which  will 
idtimately  quite  disappear.  In  four  years,  C'anuleius  made  use  of 
the  rights  recognized  in  the  plebeian  marriage  to  suppress  the 
interdiction  preserved  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  unions  between 
the  two  orders.  Thus  the  gates  of  the  patrician  city  will  open 
first  to  the  plebeians  of  Rome,  then  to  the  Italian  allies,  and 
finally   to   their   subjects   in   the   provinces. 

The  ancient  patrician  gens  must  have  been  copied  early  in 
the  families  of  rich  plebeians;  but  the  bonds  of  the  clientela  being 
gradually  relaxed,  the  Twelve  Tables  tried  to  strengthen  this 
social  institution  of  old  Italy.  "If  the  patron  does  an  injury  to 
his  client,'^  it  is  said  therein,  '4et  him  be  accursed."  It  was  a 
last  effort  to  tie  up  to  his  condition  the  client,  who  finding  in  the 
law  that  protection  which   he  had   formerly  sought   from  the   great 

*  As  regards  property  the  omnipotence  of  the  father  was,  in  the  2nd  century  B.C., 
restrained  by  le.r  Furia,  which  forbad  making  a  bequest  of  more  than  1000  ases  to  the  same 
perstm,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  it^acies  which  cur  up  properties  and  impoverished  the 
old  families. 

■■*  Gaius  i.  Ill  and  Cic,  pro  Fiacco.  34. 

'  On  the  marriage  by  con/arreatio  (see  p.  74  n.  2). 


man,  drifted  away  from  the  gens  into  the  common  crowd,  where 
he  found  more  liberty.  Soon  he  espoused  its  interests  and 
passions,  as  the  clients  of  Camillus  did  who  voted  against  him. 
This  was  an  unfelt  and  yet  profound  revolution,  for  a  part  of  the 
forces  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  thus  passed  over  to  the  plebeian 
camp. 

Property  remained  also  under  the  same  conditions.  It  was 
either  public  or  private.  As  to  the  first,  there  was  never  any 
freehold,  because  the  State  could  not  lose  its  rights;  as  for  the 
second,  two  years  sufficed  to  acquire  it,  for  the  State  was  in- 
terested in  this  that  the  land  should  not  remain  without  culture. 
If  it  was  a  question  of  personal  property  or  of  slaves,  one  year 
was  enough.  But  against  a  foreign  possessor  the  law  was  always 
open :  adversus  hostem  oeterna  auctoritas?  Hence  the  efforts  of 
provincials,  when  Kome  had  extended  her  conquests  to  a  distance, 
to  obtain  the  title  of  citizen,  which,  among  other  privileges,  gave, 
after  an  enjoyment  for  two  years,  the  right  of  property  over  those 
uncertain  lands,  so  numerous  everywhere  where  the  legions  had 
passed. 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  law  protected  persons  but  little, 
because  they  knew  how  to  defend  themselves,  and  because  courage 
was  respected  even  to  the  extent  of  violence.  The  Twelve  Tables 
have,  then,  comparatively  light  penalties  for  attacks  on  the  person. 
But — and  this  is  characteristic  of  Eome — attacks  against  property 
ai-e  severely  pmiished.  Theft  becomes  in  them  an  impiety ;  for 
property  is  not  only  the  power  of  the  rich  and  the  life  of  the 
poor,  but  all  the  goods  which  the  house  contains  are  a  gift  of 
the  Penates,  and  the  harvest  is  even  Ceres  herself.  ^^  Any  one 
who  shall  have  bewitched  or  used  magical  arts  (exeantasset,  pellex- 
erit)  against  another's  crops,  or  who  shall  have  carried  off,  during 
the  night,  the  pasture  of  the  flocks  of  his  neighbour  or  cut  his 
crop,"  let  him  be  devoted  to  Ceres,  Cereri  necator.  At  night 
let  the  robber  be  killed  with  impunity;  during  the  day,  if  he 
make  resistance.      Let  him  who   shall  set  fii'e  to  a   shock  of   corn 


'  On  the  synonomy  of  hosj>es  or  peregrintis  and  of  hostis,  Cf.  Cic.  de.  Off.  i.  12  ;  Varr. 
de  Limj.  iM.j  v.  1.  The  stranger  is  an  enemy.  This  was  for  the  Romans  the  first  principle  of 
tlie  law  of  nations. 

'*  In  the  Twelve  Tables,  says  Pliny  (xviii.  3),  it  is  a  more  serious  crime  than  homicide. 
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be  bound,  beaten  with  rods  and  then  burat.  The  insolvent 
debtor  shall  be  sold  or  cut  in  pieces."  ^  Yet  the  Twelve  Tables 
had  moderated  the  severity  of  Numa's  law  respecting  the  removal 
of  boundaries.  It  was  no  longer  a  capital  crime;-  soon  it  became 
simply  a  misdemeanour,  and  the  Mamilian  law  (239  or  165  B.C.) 
limited  the  punishment  of  the  offender  to  a  fine.  It  was 
inevitable  that  time  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  plebeians 
should   alter   the   sacred   character   of   property  of   former  times. 

For  offences  regarded  as  less  grave  two  modes  of  punish- 
ment were  in  use  among  all  barbarous  peoples  :  the  lex  talionis  or 
coi-poral  reprisals  and  the  private  indemnity.  **  He  who  breaks 
anyone's  limb  shall  pay  300  ases  to  the  injunnl  party ;  if  he  do 
not  compound  with  him,  let  him  submit   to  the  talio." 

Let  us  remark  that  this  severe  people  yet  had  relatively  speak- 
ing some  very  mild  laws.  It  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  torture,  nor 
condemned  either  to  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude.  All  offences, 
even  a  good  part  of  what  we  should  call  crimes,  were  compounded 
for  by  fine,— a  punishment  not  liked  by  us  because  it  affects  not 
only  the  guilty  but  the  family;  a  punishment  which  the  Romans 
preferred  because  all  the  members  of  a  family  were  conjointly 
responsible.  In  regard  of  crimes  they  troubled  themselves  only 
with  those  which  affected  the  public  peace,  and  they  had  only 
tvs'o  forms  of  punishment  for  them:  death  and  banishment.  The 
condemned  were  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  strangled  in  the 
Tullkmum  or  beaten  with  rods  and  beheaded.  The  Porcian  law  in 
the  next  century   suppressed   punishment  by  death  for  the  citizen. 

Cicero  has  preserved  for  us  some  curious  directions  about 
funerals.  ^^  You  remember,"  says  he,  '^that  in  oui-  infancy  we 
were  made  to  recite  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  now  hardly  any 
one  knows."  After  having  reduced  luxury  to  three  mom-niiig 
robes,  three  bands  of  purple  and  ten  flute  players,  they  put  do^vn 
the  lamentations:  ''Let  the  women  no  longer  tear  their  cheeks; 
let  them  no  longer  use  the  lessus  at  funerals^    .   .   ."   praiseworthy 

»  See  p.  150. 

^  Cf.  Trotz,  de  Termino  moto.  It  is  the  establishment  of  the  iter  limitare.  By  means 
of  this  arrangement  the  need  of  applying  Numa's  law  occurred  but  rarely,  and  this  law  fell 
into  disuse. 

'  .  .  .  Neve  lesmm  funeris  eryo  habento.     Cicero  adds :  lessum  <{uasi  luyubrein  ejulationein, 
ut  vox  ipsa  signijicat.    (de  Leg.  ii.  23.) 
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directions,  for  they  applied  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  which  is  very 
proper,  since  death  effaces  every  difference.  There  are  other 
regulations  :  ^*  Let  no  one  be  buried  within  the  city  " — a  religious 
prohibition    which    caused   sepulture   to   take   place   in   the   country 


The  Tarpeian  Rock.^ 

or  along  the  high  roads  leading  to  the  city.  ''  Let  no  gold 
be  put  into  the  graves," — a  useless  expense  which  the  Etrus- 
cans incurred  voluntarily,  but  which  the  Komans  spared.  How- 
ever, **any  one  whose  teeth  are  bound  with  gold  wii-e  may  be 
buried  or  burnt  with  this  gold,"— a  respect  for  the  corpse  which 
the  hand  must  not  profane  and  which  must  be  consigned  to  the 
flame  of  the  pile  or  the  earth  of  the  tomb.  '^  Let  the  pile  be 
erected    sixty    feet  at    the   least    from    the    house    of    another," — a 

^  "  Travellers  are  shown  a  bare  piece  of  rock  at  Rome  and  told :  This  is  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  they  are  astonished  at  its  small  height,  not  reflecting  that  the  rock  wliich  is 
pointed  out  to  them  by  the  cicerone  at  random  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  This  name  used  to  be  given  to  the  whole  southern  ridge.  I  live  on  this  summit 
and  understand  very  well  what  would  liappen  to  me  if  they  threw  me  out  by  the  window 
into  Strada  di  Consolazione.  It  would  be  a  fall  of  100  feet.  Besides,  the  side  of  the  Tar- 
peian rock  bristled  with  projections  against  which  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  thrown 
down  were  mangled  and  smashed  before  reaching  the  bottom."  Ampere  {Uist.  rom.  a 
Rome.  ii.  580  notes.) 
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precaution  against  fire,  in  order  that  the  dead  hurt  not  the  living. 
"  Let  not  the  wood  be  polished  with  iron," — a  useless  luxury.^ 
**  Let  funeral  feasts  be  suppressed  as  well  as  the  throwing  of 
perfumes  into  the  flames;  incense-boxes*''  and  chaplets,  except  that 
which    the    deceased     shall    have     gained     by     his     courage,     and 

which  may,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  be 
placed  on  his  head," — precautions  to  restrain 
the  pomp  used  by  the  great  in  these  cere- 
monies. '^Let  not  the  bones  of  the  deceased 
be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
obsequies  later  on," — a  prohibition  against 
celebrating  several  times  the  obsequies  of 
the  same  person,  and  of  drawing,  by  this 
repeated  show,  the  attention  of  the  city  to 
the  same   house. 

The  greater  part  of  these  regulations 
were  borrowed  from  the  laws  of  Solon,  who 
himself  also  had  aimed  at  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  Eupatridae  by  restraining 
show  at  funerals.  But  we  shall  see  that 
the  severities  of  the  law  will  not  prevail  over 
manners.  The  funerals  of  the  great  were 
always  at  Eome  among  the  most  pompous  ceremonies  of  the  city, 
and  by  their  tombs  the  Eomans  have  created  a  kind  of  architecture, 
which  we  still  copy. 

Two  questions  of  more  importance  from  an  historical  point  of 
view  are:  the  introduction  of  several  laws  more  favourable  to 
the  poor  or  the  entire  order  of  plebeians,  and  the  general  character 
which  law  takes  in  the  Twelve  Tables.*' 

Here  were  arrangements  favourable  to  the  plebeians:  "TVTioever 
shall  lend  money  at  more  than  8^  per  cent,  shall  restore  it  four- 
fold."    That   the    nexus    (the    slave   for    debt)    be    not    considered 

'  And  perhaps  a  religious  idea.     We  have  seen  that  not  a  single  nail  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  SubUcian  bridge. 

frn^'  ^^^^';«' i°^°«^  bojc ;  one  of  these  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  which  has  been  copied 
from^a  painted  vase  m  the  Naples  Museum,  which  represent,  the  preparations  for  a  sacrifice 

In  the  text,  so  far  as  it  has  l>een  made  out,  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  order  of  the 
contents;  but  the  order  which   has  much  importance  for  the  juri^nsult,  has  none  for  the 


A  priest  presenting  the 
incense-box. 
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infamous.  This  a  protection  for  the  debtor  against  the  usurer. 
"In  state  matters  let  them  adjudge  provisionally  in  favour  of 
liberty," — a  protection  for  the  weak  against  the  strong.  ''  That 
it  be  permissible  to  form  corporations  or  colleges  provided  that 
nothing  be  done  against  the  laws  and  the  public  weal."  This 
was  the  right  to  the  lower  classes  to  form  associations.  "  Let  the 
false  witness  and  the  judge  who  has  taken  bribes  be  thrown 
from  the  rock," — a  protection  to  the  poor  defendant  against  the 
rich  suitor  and  the  patrician  judge.  "That  there  be  always  right 
of  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  sentences  of  the  magistrates." 
This  is  a  fresh  sanction  to  the  Valerian  law,  and  a  restriction  put 
on  the  unlimited  power  of  the  dictatorship.'  "That  the  people  only, 
in  the  comitia  centuriata^  have  the  power  of  condemnation  to  death." 
This  was  a  grant  to  the  people  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  taken 
from  the  consuls,  to  whom  the  lex  Valeria  de  provocafione  had  left 
the  judgment  in  the  first  instance.*''  It  was  to  the  assembly  of 
the  centuries,  where  all  patricians  and  plebeians  are  mingled 
according  to  scale  of  property,  that  the  power  passes.  The  Twelve 
Tables  call  it  maximum  comitiatum^  the  true  assembly  of  the 
Roman  people. 

This  was  the  general  character  of  the  law  :  "  !N'o  more 
personal  laws ;  ne  privilegia  inrogantoy  The  civil  legislation  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  recognises  Roman  citizens  only.  Its  regulations 
are  made  neither  for  an  order  nor  a  class,  and  its  formula  is 
always  :  si  quis^ — if  any  one  ;  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian,  the 
senator  and  the  pontiff,  the  rich  and  the  proletarian  are  equal  in 
its  eyes.  Forti  sanafique  idem  jus  esto.^  Thus  by  this  blotting  out 
of  distinctions,  formerly  so  deep,  the  final  union  of  the  two 
peoples  is  at  last  proclaimed,  and  this  new  people  formed  by 
the  entirety  of  the  citizens  has  now  the  sovereign  authority 
which  had  till  then  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  patrician 
poptdus.  "  What  the  people  shall  have  ordained  finally  shall 
be  law." 


'  Fest.,  Ojttima  le.c.  Livy,  iii.  55  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31 :  ab  omni  judicio pcenaque provocari  licere. 

*  Cicero  said  of  this  law :  admtraiidum,  tantwn  majored  in  posterum  providisse.  The 
senate  declared  in  310  B.C.  judicium  populi  rescindi  ab  senatu  non  posse  (Livy,  iv.  7).  The 
elections  and  the  laws  were  alone  submitted  to  the  auctorit-as  patrum. 

'  Let  the  strong  and  the  weak  have  the  same  right.  See  in  Festus  v.  Satiates,  the 
explanation  of  this  word. 
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Two  remarks  must  be  made  on  this  axiom:  the  first  is  that 
the  law  is  no  longer  the  revelation  of  the  nymph  Egeria .  or  the 
inspiration  of  gods  which  should  continue  mysterious  and  unchange- 
able ;  the  people  who  have  made  it  can  unmake  it.  The  second 
is  the  clear  and  simple  definition  which  is  given  of  it.  The 
Eomans  have  not  sought  for  it  in  philosophical  considerations. 
They  do  not  define  a  principle:  they  assert  a  fact— a  new  proof 
of  that  practical  spirit  which  demands  from  life  and  society  only 
those  useful  results  which  they  may  afford. 

The  people  had  also  obtained  by  the  Twelve  Tables  some 
material  ameHorations,  and,  if  not  political  equality— from  wliich 
the  poor  could  scarcely  profit,  at  least  equality  before  the  civil 
and  criminal  law  which  gives  even  to  the  most  wretched  the 
feeling  of  dignity  as  a  man. 

The  aristocratic  spirit  transpires,   however,   in  this  code  drawn 
up  by  patricians :    "  Let  the  rich  plead  for  the  rich ;  for  the  poor 
anyone   who   ^\411.''  '      This   is   only  contemptuous ;   but  the  law   is 
very   severe   against    authors  of    scumlous    verses,    and   those    who 
meet   secretly    at    night,^   and     in    one    of   the   last   articles    added 
by    Appius    it    sanctioned    the    invidious    exclusiveness    of    former 
days :      ^^  Let     there    be    no    marriages     between     patricians     and 
plebeians."      It   is  a  protest  of    the  old   masters    of   Rome   against 
the   new  character  of   the   law,  in  the   name  of   their  ancestors,  of 
the   nobility  of   their   race,    the   religion   of    their   families   and   the 
special    protection   which    the    gods   granted    them.     Let    there    be 
equality  since  they  could  not  prevent  it ;   let  the  same  judges,   the 
same    law,   the    same    penalty  strike    Fabius    and    Icilius ;    but    no 
mesalliances;    outside  the   tribunal  let  the  one  return  to  the  crowd 
from  which    he   came,   the  other    to   the    curia,  the  temples  of   the 
gods,   the  hereditary  atrium  ! 

The  patricians  had  in  fact  allowed  nothing  to  be  changed  in 
the  constitution  ;  they  remained  consuls  and  senators,  augurs  and 
pontiffs,  judges  especially;  and  by  the  multifold  forms  of  pro- 
cedure  of    which   the    plebeians  were    ignorant,  they  were   able    to 

'  Assiduo  vindex  assiduus  esto ;  proletano  quivis  volet  vindex  esto 
T.U     ?"!  ^'"'^^"^^^^'^  a<^itavent,  capital  esto.     For  all  these  citations  from  the  Twelve 
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nullify   this   publication  of    the   law   and  this   civil   equality   which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  proclaim.' 

In    the   populous    cities   of   Italy  and    Greece   neither   law   nor 
custom   would    suffer    that    state   of    war    in   peace— the    right    of 
taking   justice    into    one's    own    hands,    which    so    long    decimated 
the  modern  nobility,  and  public  good  sense  was  sufficiently  strong, 
in   spite    of    bUnd    superstition,    to    prevent    refemng   the^  decision 
of  a  cause  to  the  judgment  of   God,  as   was  the  case   in  the   trial 
by    ordeal    in    the    Middle   Ages.-'      In    every   case    human   justice 
adjudicated.     But   at    Home   the   judges    were  not    a    class    of   men 
whose   life   was  devoted   to    the   religious  duty  of   affording   justice 
For  every  trial,    the    consul    named    judges,   always   patricians,    and 
these    judges    sat    only    on    days     fixed    by    the     secret     calendar 
of    the     Pontiff's,     wliich     changed    yearly.      They    did    not    admit 
the  litigants  to  set  forth  simply  the  matters  in  dispute ;  '  mysterious 
formulae,    gestui*es,    and    actions   were    necessary.      It    was   required 
to  hold  in    one  hand   a  bit  of   straw   as   a    memento    of   the   lance 
of   the    Quirites,    to  touch    with    the  other   the  object  at    stake,   to 
declare   his    right   in    the    established    terms,    to    throw    the    straw 
at    the    object;     then     to    defy    the    adversary;     if    the    question 
related  to  a  theft,  to  enter   naked   into  the   house  of  the  suspected 
thief,    girt    with    a    linen    band,    a    dish    in    the    hand,    etc.,    and 
especially   to  avoid   making  any  mistake,   any  error  in  this  judicial 
drama,    for    then    the    suit    could    no    longer     proceed.*      In    this 
unkno^vn   labyrinth    of   legitimate   acts   and   formulae  of  action,    the 
plebeian  easily  strayed  from  the   legal  road,  at  the  least  hint   from 
from  the  judges;  and  the  judge  was  so  often  his  political  adversary! 

Dionys.  ii.  27  :  ipavtpovg  utram.  As  reguixis  equality  before  the  civil  Jaw  it  is  still  proved 
by  these  expressions  tequatee  ley&<  (Livy,  iii.  31,  63,  67),  laovoi^ia,  latiyopia  (Dionys.  x.  Ij, 
vofiovQ  Koivovg  iiri  irdm  (x.  50).  Appius  says :  se  omnibus,  summis  injimisque  Jura  cequasf^e 
(Livy.  iii.  34). 

'  [Nevertheless  the  legend  of  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  is  distinctly  an  appeal 
to  the  same  principle,  which  we  find  in  old  Jewish  history,  and  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Argives  to  the  Spartans  in  Thucydides'  time  (Cf.  Thuc,  v.  41).  The  Spartans  thought  it  folly 
(fi(opia)  but  thought  it  politic  to  agree.  Of  course,  the  duel  never  came  off.  The  Argives  quoted 
the  story  of  Othryades  as  an  old  decision  in  this  way.  In  later  Roman  times  a  personal  quarrel 
was  settled  characteristically  by  a  sort  of  legal  bet,  ni  vir  bonus  esset,  where  a  man's  character 
was  investigated  in  court,  and  if  cleared,  his  opponent  lost  his  stakes.— ^r/.] 

'  Cf.  Cic,  pro  Murenn  12  and  Gaius  iv.  13-17.  Tli ere  were  5  formulas  of  actions: 
Sacramento,  per  judicis  postulationem,  per  conditionem,  per  nianus  injectionem,  per  pignoris 
captionem;  the  acta  legitivia  were  uumberleiss.     Cf.  Hrisson,  de  Formulis. 

*  See  p.  UU. 
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Still,  the  new  legislation  had  founded  the  civil  law  of 
Rome  ;  four  centuries  after  Cicero  still  recommended  its  study, 
carmen  necessarhim,^  and  Gains,  under  the  Antonines,  drew  up  a 
long  commentary  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  This  reform  did  not 
satisfy  all  the  hopes  of  the  people  ;  but  the  decemvirs  had 
nevertheless  given  an  impulse  to  the  plebeian  power,  if  not  by 
their  laws,  at   least   by  the  acts  of   violence  of   their  closing  days. 

IJe  Leg.  ii.  4,  23. 


CHAPTER     IX. 


EFFOETS  TO  OBTAIN  POLITICAL  EQUALITY  (449-400). 


A  woman  holding  a  balance  and  a  stick,  which  is  doubtless  a  measure,  the  pertica  or  perch 
(^=10  Kom.  ft. =3  yds.  8  in.).      Silver  penny  of  Antoninus  Pius. 


I. — Ee-establishment  of  the   Tribunate  and   Consulate. 

THE  revolution  of  510  B.C.,  made  by  the  patricians,  had  benefited 
the  aristocracy;  that  of  449,  made  by  the  people,  profited 
the  people.  The  decemvirs  had  abdicated,  and  two  popular 
senators,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  had  gone  to  the  Sacred  Mount  to 
promise  the  re-establishment  of  the  tribunate  and  right  of  appeal, 
extended  to  all  the  citizens,  with  an  amnesty  for  those  w^ho  had 
taken  part  in  the  revolt.  The  people  returned  to  the  Aventine, 
and  in  order  to  be  assured  that  these  promises  would  be  kept, 
occupied  once  more  the  Capitol.^  But  no  one  dreamt  of  disputing 
the  victory.  The  Pontifex  Maximus  held  the  comitia  for  tlie 
election  of  ten  tribunes,  then  they  nominated  as  consuls  Horatius 
and    Valerius,    who    by    several    laws    guaranteed    the    recovered 

liberty. 

The  first  of  these  laws  prohibited  under  pain  of  death  the 
creation  at  any  time  of  a  magistracy  without  appeal.^  The  second 
gave  the  force  of  law  to  the  iMiscita^  i.e.^  that  resolutions 
passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  should  no  longer  need  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  as  did  the  resolutions  of  the  centuries, 
to  become  general  laws.^  The  third  renewed  the  anathema  pro- 
nounced   against    any   who    outraged    the    tribunitian    inviolability. 


I 


*  Cic.  pro.  Cornel,  i.  Jr.  25. 

^  Livv,  iii.  56. 

'  T»)v  avHiv  txovTog  Svvafnv  toiq  iv  raig  Xoxirimv  iKK\r}<Tiatg  TeOrjiTOfisvoig  (Dionys.  xi.  45). 
M.  Willems  (le  Droit  public  romatn,  p.  61)  thinks  that  from  this  moment  the  patricians  and 
their  clients  were  admitted,  if  not  by  right  yet  at  least  in  fact,  to  the  concilia  plebis.  The 
centuries  preserved  judgments  for  capital  crimes,  election  to  the  chief  magistracies,  the  right  of 
making  the  most  general  laws,  and  of  deciding  for  peace  or  war.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
tribes  was  put  in  force  respecting  questions  of  internal  order,  and  especially  for  the  maintenance 
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The  fourth  ordered  that  a  copy  of  all  the  senatus-consulta,  couuter- 
sigiied  by  the  tribunes  with  the  letter  T,'  to  prevent  all  falsifica- 
tion, should  be  entrusted  to  the  plebeian  adiles  and  kept  by  them 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Aventine.  Another  copy  M-as, 
without  doubt,  kept  by  the  qujestors  in  the  temple  of  Saturn' 
The  tribune  DuiHus  had  this  law  passed:  that  the  magistrate 
who  neglected  to  hold  the  comitia  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
the  election  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  should  be  punished 
with   the   rod   and   axe.' 

Liberty  was  assured,  but  the  blood  shed  called  for  vengeance 
Virgimus  accused  the  decemvirs.  Appius,  theii-  chief,  killed  himself 
in  prison  before  the  trial ;  Oppius,  the  second  in  unpopularity 
died  m  the  same  way.  The  others  were  exiled;  their  property 
was  confiscated  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  people  were  satisfied 
with  these  two  victims,  and  Duilius  declared  that  he  would  oppose 
his  veto  to  any  fui-ther  accusation. 

However  the  two  consuls  had  resumed  military  operations 
against  the  ^quians  and  Sabines,  and  the  latter  were  so 
thoroughly  beaten  by  Horatius  that  they  remained  at  peace  with 
Rome  for  a  century  and  a  half.  On  their  retui-n  the  consuls 
demanded  a  triumph;  up  to  that  time  the  senate  alone  had  the 
right  to  gi-ant  it,  and  refused.  The  tribune  Icilius  had  it  decreed 
by  the  people,  and  "the  consuls  triumphed  not  only  over  the 
enemy  but  the  patricians  also."  It  was  the  tribunes  also  who 
gradually  bringing  the  people  into  the  most  important  state 
affairs,   decided   in  the  debate  between  Ardea  and  Aricia/ 

This  matter  is  worth  a  moment's  delay,  for  it  has  given 
occasion  to  one  of  those  ver.-  rare  stories  which  show  us  the 
interior  of  the  Itahan  cities.  Ardea,  a  very  old  Latin  city  four 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  Aricia,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
ternble  temple  of  Diana  and  in  modem  times  by  its  charming 
lake    Aemi,    disputed   about   the   territorj-  of    the   city   of    Corioli, 

and  extension  of  public  right..    Aul.  GHKus  (Ao.t.  Attic.  X.  xx.  6)  define,  the  plebiscitum  ■ 
le.f  quam  plebes,  nor,  populut,  anijiit.  pieBiscituni : 

su^r^a^'JLLl;^'  ^'  ''^  '''"•  --'~^^«  ^-  -'-  ^r^i^n'o  consul.. 

«]w  '  VT  "'•  ^^'  ^}'^f''^^'    Another  law.  proposed  by  Trebonius,  obliged  ten  tribunes 
always  to  be  nominated,  and  forbad  cooptation.  ^riDunes 

"  hivy,  iii.  71. 
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destroyed  in  one   of    the   wars  against  the   Yolscians.     After  many 
battles,    they   chose    Rome    as    umpire.      The    senate    referred    the 
matter  to  the  people,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  nobles,   played 
the  part    of   judge    in    the    fable  of    the    Pleaders :    they  adjudged 
to  themselves   the  contested  territory.     The  Ardeates,  more   pleased 
with  the  discomfiture  of   Aricia  than  annoyed  at  having  lost   their 
case,   or   at  least   their  nobles,   who  had   need   of  a   foreign  alliance 
against  the  people  of  Ardea,  made  a  treaty  with  Eome  which  gave 
some   fertile   lands  to  the  Romans.      Did  this   convention   seem   an 
act   of  treason   to   the    plebeians    of   Ardea,   or   were    they  hurt   in 
some   other   way  ?     We   know   not ;    but,    a   little  while    after   they 
left  the  city,  and  in  place  of  observing,  in  this  secession,  the  patriotic 
moderation   which   the   Roman   historians  confess  in  the  seceders  of 
the   Sacred  Mount   or  the  Aventine,  they  returned  to  Ardea  with  a 
Yolscian    army.      The    patricians    and    their    clients,    incapable    of 
defending  themselves,  invoked  the  help  of    their  new  allies.     Those 
whom  they  termed   rebels  were  conquered   by  a  Roman  army,   and 
their   chiefs   perished   under   the  axe.      To   repeople    the    city,    now 
half   desert,  Rome  sent    there   a  colony  ;   but   the  triumvirs   put   in 
charge  by  it  of   the    division  of   the  lands   gave  the    best   to   their 
friends    of   Ardea ;    so  the  anger  against    them    was   so    hot   among 
the   Roman  people    that,  not    daring   to    appear    before    them,    they 
stayed  in  the  colony,  where  doubtless  they  obtained  a  good  number 
of  juyera    well    selected.     This    history  enables   us   to    see    in    the 
Latin  cities  the    same  divisions    as  at    Rome  and,   among   all    those 
peoples,    modes    of    action    which    prove    that    the    ancients    under- 
stood   justice    differently   from    us,  or    at    least   otherwise    than    our 
moral  treatises  decline  it. 

The  year  441)  had  not  taken  from  the  patricians  all  their 
privileges.  Rome  has  still  two  classes,  but  only  one  people,  and 
the  chi(»fs  of  the  i)lebs,  ^itting  in  the  senate,  are  meditating,  after 
the  struggle  to  obtain  civil  equality,  to  commence  another  to 
gain  political  equality. 

In  a  revolution,  in  fact,  the  party  which  has  conquered 
opposition  cannot  stop  short ;  its  momentum  carries  it  beyond  the 
goal,  and  it  preserves  for  a  Jong  while  an  impetus  by  which 
its  leaders  know  how  to  profit — sometimes  in  the  public  interest, 
more    often    for    their    ambitiou.      After    the    victory,    the  tribunes 
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emploved  the  rest  of  their  energy  to  complete  the  work  of  tlie 
decemvirs  and  cany  out  the  Tereiitiliau  law.  The  patricians  had 
more  than  (mce  tried  to  slip  into  the  tribunate;  the  Trebonian 
law  closed  it  against  them  for  ever.  They  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  judicial  i)ower,  except  in  the  case  of  a  capital  sentence 
against  a  citizen,  and  the  administration  of  the  finances,  by 
leaving  to  the  consuls  the  right  of  nominating  qua^stoi-s  of  the 
treasury.  The  tribunes  obtained  in  447  B.C.  that  the  qua^stores 
parncidii  et  qucestores  (prarii  should  be  for  the  future  nominatcnl 
in  the  assemblies  by  the  tribes,  although  these  two  offices  remained 
patrician.' 

Two  things  maintained  th(^  insulting  distinction  between  the 
two  orders:  the  prohibition  of  marriage  between  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  the  tenure  of  all  th(^  magisterial  offices  by  those 
who  formed  since  the  origin  of  Rome  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
pafres.  In  44o  B.C.  the  tribune  C^muleius  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  prohibition  relative  to  marriages,  and  his  colleagues,  a  share  in 
the   consulate.     This  was  a  demand  for  political  equality. 


11- — ^^Ew  Constitution  of  the  year  444. 

We  know  now  that  t^very  aristocracy  which  closes  its  ranks 
soon  perishes,  b(u-aus(^  time  and  i)ower  quicklv  exhaust  political 
families.  Without  knowing  it,  the  Kcmian  patriciate  acted  as  if  it 
comprehended  this  truth,  and  this  p(Tce,)tion  of  public  necessities 
made  the  greatness  of  R(ml(^  After  a  resistance^  skilfully  cal- 
culated  for  opposing  to  the  popular  ton-ent  a  dam  which  broke 
Its  force  without  exciting  it,  the  nobles  alwavs  vielded,  but  like 
a  disciplined  army  which  never  becomes  broken,  they  retreated 
m  order  to  make  a  strong  defence  at  the  next  point.  Thus 
was  prolonged  this  internal  war  which  moulded  the  robust  youth 
of   the  Eoman  i)eople. 

When  the  pafre,  heard,  this  new  and  audacious  demand  of 
the  tribune  their  indignation  burst  forth.  -  Thus  then,"  said 
Claudius,    with   his    hereditaiT   pride,    -thus    nothing    will    remain 

*  Tac,  Ann.  xi,  22. 


unalloyed;  plebeian  ambition  will  soil  everything,  both  the 
authority— rendered  sacred  by  time,  the  religion,  the  family  rights, 
the  auspices,  and  the  images  of  our  ancestors.^'  But  the  people 
used  the  method  which  had  already  been  uschI  twice  before:  they 
withdrew  in  arms  to  the  Janiculum;'  and  the  senate,  thinking 
that  customs  would  be  stronger  than  law,  agreed  that  hence- 
forth there  should  be  legal  marriages  between  patricians  and 
plebeians. 

When  this  banier  was  cmce  broken  d(A^^l,  it  was  not  possible 
to  forbid  the  access  of  the  plebeians  to  curule  offices.  However, 
by  mere  adroitness,  the  ])atriciate,  though  half  conquered,  defended 
itself  for  forty -five  years  longer.  For  it  had  in  this  struggle  the 
gods  themselves  as  alliens,  from  the  belief  deeply  rooted  in  the 
people  that  the  hand  of  a  noble  was  alone  able  to  offer  favour- 
able sacrifices  for  the  Stat(\  The  colleagues  of  Canuleius  asked, 
in  the  name  of  the  plebeians,  oik*  of  the  two  consulships  and  two 
of  the  quaestors  of  the  treasury.  The  senate  granted  that  the 
quaestors  of  the  treasury  should  be  ('hosen  without  distinction  ^  in 
the  two  orders ;  and,  thanks  to  this  latitude,  for  a  long  time 
patricians  (mly  held  this  offic(\  As  regards  the  consulate,  they 
prefen'cd  to  disinherit  it.  This  royal  powcn*  had  already  lost  the 
right  of  performing  certain  sacrifices  [rex  mcrorum),  the  care  of 
the  treasure  (qiKP-stores  (P)'(iril\  and  the  dircH'tion  of  criminal  affairs, 
(qua'sforfs  parrici(lii) ;  and  two  magistrates,  une  imperio,  that  is 
to  say,  without  military  authority  or  jurisdiction,  the  censors, 
creat(Hl  in  443  B.C.,  at  first  for  five  years,  then  for  eighteen  months 
(434),  obtained  the  consular  right  of  making  the  census,  of 
regulating  the  classes,  of  administering  the  public  domain,  of 
farming  out  to  the  highest  bidder  the  tax  on  the  public  lands, 
of   watching   over   public    morality,  and,  later    on,    draAving   up   the 

'  Flor.,  i.  20.  Tertiam  sedition  em,  .  .  .  in  monte  Janioulo  .  .  .  dicce  Canuleio.  The  patricians 
alone  were  able  to  take  the  auspices.  This  privilege,  necessary  for  acquaintance  with  all  the 
mysteries  of  religion  and  law,  gave  them  a  religious  character,  which  the  plebeians  in  the  long 
nm  would  share  by  the  mixing  of  families.  Hence  the  keen  opposition  of  the  senate  to  a  law 
wbic'i  would  lead  to  the  mingling  of  the  two  orders.  AVhen  Clisthenes  wished  to  strengthen, 
at  Athens,  the  democratic  element,  he  suppressed  the  sacra  prii^ata  .  .  .  kuI  rii  rutv  iciutv  Upiov 
ffi'i-arrtov  lig  oXiya  xai  Kotva  Kai  irdvTa  aotpKrrfov,  oirwg  av  on  fiaXiffra  avaynxOCjoi  iravTtQ  aXKr]\oiQ 
.  .  .  (Arist.,  Pol.  VI.  ii.  11). 

"  Livy,  iv.  43  ;  promiscue.  The  quaestors  were  treasurers  oi  the  public  funds,  they  it  was 
who  opened  and  closed  the  treasury,  in  which  were  also  deposited  the  standards  of  the  legions. 
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list  of  senators  and  knights.^  In  this  way  they  grddually  attained 
the  first  rank  in  the  State,  and  re-election  to  an  office  which 
became  the  highest  honour  in  the  city  was  presently  forbidden. 

There  remained  to  the  consuls  theii-  military  functions,  civil 
jurisdiction,  the  designation  of  new  senators,  the  presidency  in 
the  curia3  and  the  comitia,  the  care  of  the  city  and  the  laws. 
These  powers  were  given,  but  sub-divided,  without  curule  honours, 
with  six  lictors  in  place  of  twelve,  and  under  the  plebeian  name 
of  tribune,  to  three,  four  or  six  generals.  To  these  military 
tribunes,  elected  without  auspices,-'  religion  forbade  at  first  one  of 
the  most  important  prerogatives  of  the  consuls,  viz.,  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  dictator.^  Mere  lieutenants,  so  to  sav,  of  an  invisible 
magistracy,  but  which  the  senate  knows  and  hispires,  they  did 
not  fight  under  their  own  auspices,  and  never  did  thev  obtain  the 
most  envied  of  military  rewards,  the  triumph.^  What "  power  they 
have  is  also  divided  among  them  according  to  their  number.  One 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  another  commands  the  reserve, 
another  the  veterans,  another  again  watches  over  the  arsenals  and 
provisioning  of  the  troops.  One  only  is  invested  with  the  religious 
and  judicial  functions  of  the  consuls,  viz.,  the  prwfectus  Irbis, 
president  of  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  guardian  of  religion,  the 
laws  and  all  the  interests  of  the  city.^  Thus  the  senate  took  care 
that  these  prerogatives,  which  include  also  the  duties  given  later 
on  to   the   prcetors,    with    the   important    privilege   of    naming    the 

^  Pastures,  woods,  fisheries,  salt  mines,  mines,  harbour  dues,  etc.  (Livy,  xxxii  7  •  xl  51) 
On  the  duties  of  the  censors  see  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3;  Hist.  Aug.  Valer.  ±  But  all  the^  duties 
were  not  theirs  from  the  beginning.  Livy  says  (iv.  8)  Res  a  parva  ortgine  orta.  The  first 
mention  of  a  lectio  senatm  by  the  censors  is  from  the  year  312  B.C.  (Livy,  viii.  29-30),  which 
however  does  not  mean  that  there  had  never  been  one  before.  [It  appears  from  the  reiarches 
of  Soltau  at  the  Carlsruhe  Congreas  of  Philologists  (1882),  that  the  censorate  was  directly 
-imitated  from  the  chief  administrator  (6  tVi  rTtQ  ^ioiKi,miog)  of  the  Athenian  tributes.  The 
direct  influence  of  Greece  on  Rome  is  probably  older  and  greater  than  is  usually  thought  — iV"" 

^  This  can  be  inferred  from  the  speech  of  Appius  ( Livy,  vi.  41 ),  nullii..  ati^pieafo.  At  least 
they  had  not  the  ma.viyna  auspida.  ( Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  15).  Livy  even  savs  (v.  18)  that  thev  were 
nominated  in  the  profane  assembly  of  the  tribes  ;  but  he  contradicts  himself  elsewhere  (v  13) 

^  Rehgio  obstaret  .  .  .  (Livy,  iv.  31).  However  in  423  B.C.  in  a  pressing  danger  the  augurs 
removed  this  prohibition,  and  the  consular  tribune,  prcefectus  urbis,  Com.  Cosaus,  nominates  a 
dictator. 

*  Zonaras,vii.  19  confirmed  by  the  silence  of  the  triumphal  fasti.  The  triumph  wa* 
accorded  to  those  only  who  had  conquered  *m»>  ampicits. 

^  Livy,  vi.  5.    In  424  four  tribunes,  e  quibm  Cossm  pnefuit   Urbi:  the  same  in  431  bc 
m  383,  etc. 


•♦ 


judges,  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  patrician.^  When  the 
plebeians  ultimately  gained  entrance  into  the  consular  tribunate, 
one  place  at  least  was  always  reserved  for  a  candidate  of  the 
other  order.  ^ 

Out  of  the  consulate  three  offices  are  formed :  the  qusestor- 
ship,  the  censorship  and  the  consular  tribunate.  The  two  former 
are  exclusively  patrician.  The  military  tribunes,  in  reality  pro- 
consuls confined,  with  one  exception,  to  the  command  of  the 
legions,  could  now  be  chosen  without  distinction,  from  the  two 
orders.  But  the  law,  in  not  requiring  that  every  year  a  fixed 
number  of  them  be  plebeians,  allowed  them  to  be  all  patricians  ; 
and  they  remained  so  for  nearly  fifty  years.^ 

In  spite  of  such  skilful  precautions,  the  senate  did  not  give 
up  the  consulate.  It  held  in  reserve  and  pure  from  all  taint  the 
patrician  magistracy,  hoping  for  better  days.  The  dictatorship, 
which  was  not  effaced  from  the  new  constitutional  code,  and  the 
right  of  opposition  from  the  patres  remained  as  a  last  resource  for 
extreme  cases.  Religion  in  fine  always  furthered  the  interests  of 
the  aristocracy ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
the  nobles  in  the  assemblies,  in  spite  of  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  president  of  the  comitia,  who  had  the 
right  to  refuse  votes  for  a  hostile  candidate,  the 
majority  of  votes  were  in  favour  of  a  new  man,  his 
election  could  still  be  quashed  by  an  adverse  decision  of  the 
augurs.     If  necessary,  Jupiter  thundered. 


Jupiter.* 


*  Once,  in  396,  Livy  names  six  plebeians.    But  in  the  place  of  P.  Melius  the  new  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  and  Diodorus  (xiv.  90)  name  Q.  Manhus. 

^  As  regards  the  frequent  \ariations  in  the  number  of  the  consular  tribunes,  a  thing  so 
strange  in  Roman  antiquity,  they  are  explained  by  making  the  consular  tribunes  to  be  only 
generals.  Their  number  grew  according  to  the  need.  From  443  B.C.  to  432  they  are  three,  tvro  for 
the  legions,  one  to  remain  as  prefect  in  the  city.  In  425,  after  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Veii,  four  are  named.  If  the  number  reaches  six  in  404  it  is  still  for  the  Veian  war.  AVhen 
they  are  eight,  it  is  perhaps,  as  Perizonius  has  maintained,  because  the  censors  were  included. 
'  '  From  444  to  400  B.C. 

*  Jupiter  with  the  sceptre  and  thunderbolt.     Antique  EiiiagUo  from  the  French  national 
collection,  No.  1420. 
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in. — Struggle  for  the  Exect'tion  of  the  ^Rew  CoxsTiTrTiox. 

IVTiatever  cleverness  may  have  been  exhibited  by  the  senate, 
the  principle  of  political  equality  had  jnst  triumphed,  and  the 
division  of  the  curule  ma«»:istracies  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
This  time  was  long,  for  the  question  here  was  no  hmger  to  satisfy 
jjreneral  interests,  but  only  the  ambition  of  some  chiefs  of  the 
people.  Thus  the  attack,  though  spirited,  was  ill  sustained  ;  and 
the  plebeians,  content  with  the  name  of  equality,  neglected  for 
a  long  time  to  grasp  the  reality.'  We  shall  see  them,  at  the 
crisis,  ready  to  abandon  Licinius  Stolo  and  the  consulate  for  a  few 
acres  of   land. 

The  constitution  of  444  B.C.  authorized  the  nomination  of  plebei- 
ans to  the  consular  tribunate  ;  down  to  400  b.c.  none  obtained  it ; 
and  during  the  seventy-eight  years  that  this  office  continued,  the 
senate  twenty-four  times  nominated  consuls,  that  is  to  say,  it 
attempted,  and  succeeded,  one  year  in  three,  in  re-establishing  the 
the  ancient  form  of   government.* 

These  perpetual  oscillations  encouraged  the  ambitious  hopes  of 
a  rich  knight,  Spurius  Marlins  (489  b.c).  He  thought  that  the 
Romans  would  willingly  resign  into  his  hands  their  unquiet  liberty, 
and  during  a  famine  he  gave  \-ery  liberally  to  the  poor.  The 
senate  became  alarmed  at  this  alms-giving  which  was 
not    at    all    in    accordance    with    the    manners    of    that 

y 


fj  time,    and   raised    to  the   dictatorship   C'incinnatus,  who, 

Coiu  of  Serv.  ^^^   ^^^^   *^r^^   should    prove   a    cause   of   hurt  or  damage 

Ai.aia.^       to  the  republic.      Summoned  before  the  tribunal  of   the 

dictator,  Maelius    refused    to    appear,  and    sought    protection    against 

'  Livy  says,  it  is  true,  imperio  et  imignihm  comularibm  mo^  ;  but  all  that  precedes  shows 
without  doubt  the  inferiority  of  the  tribunes  to  the  consuls.  If  the  name  alone  had  been 
changed  the  tribunes  of  the  people  would  not  Imve  shown  such  obstinacy  in  demanding  the 
consulate  itself.     "  It  was  never  a  mere  quarrel  of  words,"  says  Madame  de  Stael. 

»  It  was  on  the  proposition  of  the  senate  that  the  centuries  decided  each  year  whether 
they  would  elect  military  tribunes  or  consuls.  It  did  nbt  generally  propose  tribunes  except 
when  they  were  threatened  with  war:  the  ordinary  formula  at  the  time  of  the  election  of 
consuls  was,  par  et  otium  domi  form/ue. 

'  .\HALA.     Head  of  Servilius  Ahala  on  a  silver  coin  of  the  Servilian  family. 
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the  lictors  amongst  the  crowd  which  filled  the  Forum.  But  the 
master  of  the  horse,  Serv.  Ahala,  managed  to  reach  him,  and  ran 
him  thi'ough  with  his  sword.  In  spite  of  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  Cincinnatus  sanctioned  the  act  of  his  lieutenant,  caused 
the  house  of  the  traitor  to  be  demolished,  and  the  prwfectus 
annonce^  Minucius  Augurinus,  sold,  for  an  as  per  nmUus^  the  corn 
amassed  by  Ma^lius.^  Such  is  the  story  of  the  partisan  of  the 
nobles  ;  -^  but  at  that  epoch  to  have  dreamt  of  re-establishing  royalty 
would  have  been  a  foolish  di*eam  in  which  Spurius  could  not  have 
indulged.  Without  doubt  he  had  wished  to  obtain,  by 
popular  favour,  the  military  tribunate,  and  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  plebeian  candidates,  the  patricians  over- 
thi-ew  him  by  imputing  to  him  the  accusation  which 
Livy  complacently  details  by  the  mouth  of  Cincinnatus, 
of  having  aimed  at  royalty.  The  crowd  always  can  be  Augurinus.' 
cajoled  by  words,  and  the  senate  had  the  art  of  concentrating  on 
this  word  royalty  all  the  phases  of  popular  hatred.  The  move 
succeeded  ;  during  the  eleven  years  following  the  people  nine 
times  allowed  consuls  to  be  nominated.'  There  was,  however,  in 
433  B.C.  a  plebeian  dictator,  Mamercus  ^milius,  who  reduced  the 
tenure  of  censorship  to  18  months. 

These  nine  consulships  gave  such  confidence  to  the  nobles 
that  the  senate  itself  had  to  suffer  from  the  proud  want  of 
discipline  shown  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  428  B.C.  Though 
conquered  by  the  ^quians,  they  refused  to  nominate  a  dictator. 
To  overcome  their  resistance  the  senate  had  recoui'se  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  who  threatened  to  di-ag  the  consuls  to 
prison.*  To  see  the  tribunitian  authority  protecting  the  majesty 
of    the  senate  was   quite  a  new   phenomenon.      From  this   day   the 

»  Livy,  iv.  16:  Flor.,  i.  26;  Cic,  Cat.  i.  1.  For  a  different  story  Cf.  a  newly  discovered 
frag,  of  Dio'nys.  Hal.  in  Miiller's  Frayg.  Hist.  Gncc.  ii.  p.  31. 

■*  I  ivv   iv    12 

=»  C  \VG*(urinus).  Two  persons  standing  hold  one  of  them  two  loaves,  the  other,  the 
augural  lituiuf.  In  the  midst  a  striated  column,  supporting  a  statue,  between  two  corn-ears  and 
two  lions  coucliant.  This  silver  coin  of  the  Minucian  family  refers  to  some  fact  which  has 
been  lost.  Livy  (iv.  16)  simply  says:  Mwmius  bove  aurato  e.vtra  portam  Triyeminam  e.t 
donate.     Cf.  Piinv, //w^3af.,  xviii.  3;  xxxiv.  5. 

*  In  thirty-live  years,  from  444  to  401)  b.c,  the  senate  obtained  the  iiommatiou  ot  consuls 

twenty  times. 

'  Livy,  iv.  26. 
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reputation    of     the    tribunate    equalled    its    power,    and    few    years 
passed  without  the  plebeians  obtaining  some  new  advantage. 

Three  years  earlier  the  tribunes,  jealous  of  seeing  the  votes 
always  given  to  the  nobles,  had  proscribed  the  white  robes,  which 
marked  out  from  a  distance,  to  all  eyes,  the  patrician  candidate  :  • 
This  was  the  first  law   against  undue  canvassing. 

In  430  a  law  put  an  end  to  arbitrary  valuations  of  penalties 
payable  in  kind.'^ 

In  427  the  tribunes,  by  opposing  the  levies,  obliged  the 
senate  to  carry  to  the  comitia  centuriata  the  question  of  the  war 
against  Yeii.^ 

In  423  they  revived  the  agrarian  law,  and  demanded  that 
the  tithe  should  be  more  punctually  paid  in  the  future  by  the 
occupiers   of    domain   land,    and  applied   to   the   pay  of   the  troops. 

They  miscan-ied  this  time;  but  in  421  it  seemed  necessary 
to  raise  the  number  of  queestors  from  two  to  four;  the  people 
consented  to  it  only  on  the  condition  that  the  queestorship  be 
accessible  to  the  plebeians. 

Three  years  later  3,000  acres  of  the  lands  of  Labicum  were 
distributed  to  fifteen  hundred  plebeian  families.  It  was  very 
little:  so  the  people  laid  claim  in  414  to  the  division  of  the 
lands  of  Bola,  taken  from  the  ^quians.  A  military  tribune, 
Postumius,  being  violently  opposed  to  it,  was  slain  in  an  outbreak 
of  the  soldiery.  This  crime,  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  Eoman 
armies,  did  harai  to  the  popular  cause;  there  was  no  distribution 
of  lands,  and  for  five  years  the  senate  was  able  to  nominate  the 
the  consuls.  The  patrician  reaction  produced  another  against  it 
which  ended  in  the  the  thorough  execution  of  the  constitution  of 
of  the  year  444.  An  Icilius  in  412,  a  Mienius  in  410  b.c.  took  up 
again  the  agrarian  law,  and  opposed  the  levy.  The  year  following 
three  of  the  Icilian  family  were  named  as  tribunes.  It  was  a 
menace  to  the  other  order.  The  patricians  understood  it,  and  in 
410  three  plebeians  obtained  the  queestorship. 


In  405  pay  was  established  for  the  troops,  and  the  rich 
undertook  to  pay  the  larger  portion  of   it. 

Finally,  in  400,  four  military  tribunes  out  of  six  were 
plebeians. 

The  chiefs  of  the  people  thus  obtained  the  public  ofiices  and 
even  places  in  the  senate,  and  the  poor  obtained  an  indemnity 
which  supported  their  families  while  they  served  with  the  colours. 
All  ambitions,  all  desires  are  at  present  satisfied.  Calm  and  union 
returned  to  Kome  ;  we  can  see  it  in  the  vigour  of  the  attacks 
on  external  foes. 


Rome  followed  by  a  Magistrate.^     Baa-relief  in  the  Louvre. 


Mn  431.  Cf.  Liyy,  ir.  26. 

»  Cic,  de  Hep.  ii.  .%.     Livy,  iv.  30.     The  law  fixed  the  value  in  silver  of  an  ox  and  a 
sheep  :  an  ox  equalled  100  ases,  a  sheep  10. 

'Livy,  iv.  30.     In  .380  it  was  the  tribes  who  decided  that  war  should  be  made  on  the 
Volscians.     (Livy,  vi.  21). 
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CHAPTER    X. 

MILITARY     HISTORY     FROM     448     TO     389     B.C.' 

I.— Conquest   of   Axxur    or   Teeracina  (406). 

TN    the    middle   of   the    fifth    century   B.C.,    at    the    period   which 
1     precedes   and    follows   the  decemvirate,   the  Latin    confederation 
was  dissolved  and  the  Roman  ten-itory  open  to  all  attacks.     Every 
year    the  Sabines   descended    from    the    mountains   of   Eretum,    the 
^quians  from  Algidus,   the  Yolseians  from  the  Allan  Mount',   and 
the  Etruscans  disturbed   the  riglit  bank  (.f   the   Tiber.      It  seemed 
as  if    a  last   effort    naust    be    made    to    set    Rome    free    from    her 
enemies.      But   the  people  had  just    made  in  their  turn  a  plebeian 
revolution.        Confidence    grew    again;    the    leaders    were    popular; 
the  war   became  successful.      During  half   a    centiuy  Rome   fought 
only  for   existence;   afterwards    she    fought    for    empii-e.      She    was 
helped   by   two    powerful    means    which    the    kings    seem    to   have 
abeady   employed;    military    pay,    which    allows    longer    campaigns 
and   stricter   discipline;    the    colonisation    of   captured    cities,    which 
assm-ed    the    possession   of    conquests    and    prepared    the    way    for 
new    ones.      Thus,    in   the    space    of    fifty  years,    the   Sabines,    the 
^Equians    and    the     Yolscian.s     laid     down    their    arms,    Veii    dis- 
appeared, and  the  Latins  became  the  subjects  of   Rome. 

The  first  expedition,  after  the  re-establishment  of  liberty,  was 
signalised  by  a  victory  over  the  Sabines,  which  confined  them  'for  a 
eenturj-  and  a  half  to  the  Apennines.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the 
terror  mspu-ed  by  the  Roman  arms  which  deserves  credit  for  this 
result,  so  much  as  the  circumstances  which  .offered  to  the  Sabines 
more  lucrative  enteiprises. 

'  It  is  necessary  for  aU  these  wars  to  keep  in  view  the  man  wl.i,.!,  „    i 
Affer  Rormnm,  p.  1*1,  and  that  of  Central  Italv.  ^  ""  •"""  «^"™  "'  «•"• 


The  Samiiites  were  at  that  time  very  disquieted  in  their 
mountains,  and  commenced  against  their  rich  neighbours  those 
incursions  which  obtained  for  them  Lucania  and  the  Campaman 
plain  In  420  they  took  the  large  city  of  Cum*.  The  Sabines  were 
doubtless  engaged,  as  were  all  the  mountaineers  of  the  Apennines 
in  this  reaction  of  the  old  Italian  race  against  the  foreigners,  and 
Rome,  thankful  to  count  one  enemy  less,  boasted  of  the  mo- 
deration of   the  Sabines. 

These    movements    of    the    Samnites    made    a    diversion    more 
favourable    to    the    Romans    by    drawing   away    to    the    Liris    the 
attention   and   forces   of   the   Volscians,  who  however  in   443   came 
as    far     as     the     Esquiline     Gate.      But    T.     Quinctius    destroyed 
their    army,  and    established    at    the    entrance    of   their   country'    a 
garrison  which  kept  them   in    check   for    fifteen    years.      Then,    as 
if  these  people  relieved  one   another   to    wear   out   Rome,   and  ex- 
haust it  by   a   war   without   cessation,    the    Etruscans    recalled   the 
le-ions   from   the   South   to   the   North.       Fidenffi,    five   miles   from 
the   Janiculum,    on   the   left   bank   of   the   Tiber,  was   an  advanced 
post    of    Rome    or    Etruria,    according    as    the    descendants   of    the 
Roman     colonists,     sent     by    the    kings    into    that    city,     or    the 
inhabitants   of    Etruscan   origin   were   the   stronger   there.      In   4d0 
the    aborigines    drove    away    the    colonists    and    placed    theniselves 
under   the    protection    of   the   Yeientes    and  Faliscans,  after   having 
massacred,  at  their   instigation,  four   ambassadors   from   the   senate. 
This   war   caused    the    nomination   of    two    dictators-the    one   who 
took  possession  of   Fidenm  in  435 ;   the  other,   the  cavalry  general. 
Corn.     Cossus,     who    slew     Tolumnius,     lars     or    king     of     \eii, 
and    offered    up    the    second    spoUa    opima  (426   B.C.)      To    pumsh 
this  second  revolt  the  senate  caused  the  whole  Etruscan  population 
to  be    massacred    or    sold.      The   terrified    Veii    begged    a    truce 
of  twenty  years  (425).      There   is  hardly  another  mention  of  the 
name  of   Fidena3  in  history.      In  the  last  century  of  the  republic 
might  be  seen  in  the  fonim   the    statues  of  the  four  assassinated 
ambassadors,    and  when   Augustus    restored   the   temple   of    Jupiter 
Feretrius,  he  found  there  the  armour  of  Tolumnius  with  his  linen 
cuirass   which   bore   an   inscription.^    • 

•  .  At  Verrugo,  a  city  or  position  unknown  which  muBt  be  looked  for  in  the  environs  of 

■     Signia.  '  Livy. "'.  20.  CC 
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In  the  interval  between  these  two  Etruscan  wars,  tlie  ^Equi- 
ans  and  Volscians  had  taken  up  arms  and  united  their  forces. 
A.  Tubertus  gave  the  first  example  of  inflexible  discipline, 
Avhieh  neither  victory  nor  age  could  warp,  and  which  formed 
the  best  infantry  in  the  world.  Ilis  son  had  fought  without 
orders  and  returned  as  victor,  but  he  had  him  beheaded^  (431  b.c). 


Kuius  called  those  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 

But  he  gained  on  Mount  Algidus,  over  the  allied  army,'  a  gi-eat 
battle  Avhich  gave  some  respite  to  the  Eomans.  A  truce 
of  eight  years,  and  then  intestine  divisions  which  enfeebled  the 
Yolscian  nation,  suspended  hostilitic^s  in  this  direction.  The 
^^quians,  left  to  themselves,  lost  si^veral  cities- — among  others 
Labicum— where  the  s(mat(»  hastened  to  send  a  colony  of  fifteen 
hundred    men,    which    barred    the    way    against     these     turbulent 


'    Val.  Ma.r.  II.  lii.  6:   Aul.  Gell.  XVII.  xxi.  1. 

^  In  418  Labicum,  where  they  sent  a  colony ;  in  414,  Mu ;  in  413,  Ferentinun.,  which  th. 
Hemicans  re-entered. 
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mountaineers,    and    enabled    the    Eomans    to    go    to    the    valley    of 
the   Trerus   and   help   the   Hernicans,    their   faithful   allies.       Eome 
profited    from    this    success    to    strike    some    decisive    blows   at   the 
Volscians        In    406     three    armies    menaced    at    the    same    time 
Antium,  Ecetra,^  and  Anxur  or  Terracina.     Placed  at  the  extremity 
of    the    Pontine    marshes,    on    the    slope    of     a    hill    at    the    sea, 
Anxur  was    one    of    the    richest    cities    belonging    to    this    people, 
and    a    military   position,    which    commanded,    at    the    same    time, 
the    Pomptinum    and    the    passage    from    Latium    into     Campania. 
Tarquin    had    understood    its    importance,    and   the  J^f    S^™ 
which  held   it   in  510   was   sufficient   to   hold    in    check  the  whole 
country  of    the  Volscians.      While  two  armies  marched  with  great 
ostentation    towards    Antium    and    Ecetra,    a. third,    led  by   Fabius 
Ambustus,    advanced    rapidly    upon     Anxur    and    took    the    place 
before   the   inhabitants-a   long  distance   from   the  ordinary  sea     of 
war-had   time    to    realize   the   attack.^      The   two    divisions   which 
had  covered  this   skilful   and   bold  march   joined   with  the   soldiers 
of     Fabius    in    dividing    the    plunder.       A    garrison  was    left    m 
Anxur,    and    Fabius    returned   to    inform   the    senate    that    the    re- 
public    had    reconquered    the    frontier    held    by    Eome    under    the 

kines  eighty   years  before. 

The  plebeians  deserved  recompense  for  this  brilliant  conquest; 
besides,  the  truce  mth  Veii  expired  the  following  year  and 
that  people  showed  hostile  intentions.  The  senate  decreed  that 
the  infantry  should  receive  payment  from  the  public  treasm-y. 
The  legionary,  being  consequently  in  no  hiury  to  return  to 
his  own  fields,  remained  longer  under  arms.  The  war  might 
be  extended,  operations  be  prolonged,  and  the  generals  demand 
greater  efforts   and   obedience   from   their   soldiers. 

Large  operations  now  succeed  the  numerous  skirmishes,  whose 
repetition  would  fatigue  by  its  monotony,  did  not  the  g  ory 
which  this  people  attained  in  maturity  thiw  an  iUusion  of  splen- 
dour  over   the   obscure   years   of   its   youth. 

.  Tl>e  position  of  thi«  city  is  uncertain:    perhaps  not  far  from  Fereutiuum.      Abeken 
(MitM-Italien,  p.  75)  places  it  on  Monle  Portino. 

»  Livy,iv.5!). 

'   Ut  ttipendium  miles  de  publico  acdiieret.     (Livy,  i*"*.} 
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II. — Capture   of  Yeii   (395  b.c.) 

The  siege  of  Yeii  began  in  405.  The  city  was  only  four 
leagues  from  the  Servian  walls,  and  from  the  top  of  its  walls 
could  be  seen  the  seven  hills.  So  long  as  it  remained  standing 
on  its  escarped  rock,  overlooking  and  threatening  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  the  Eomans  could  not  live  in  peace  and  security. 
Therefore  they  employed  all  their  strength  and  all  their  perse- 
verance in  the  enterprise  from  which  nothing  succeeded  in  turning 
them   aside. 

This  war  was  theii-  Iliad;  the  heroes  of  it,  its  prodigies, 
the  intervention  of  the  gods,  a  resistance  for  ten  years,  great 
misfortunes  after  the  victory — nothing  failed  to  ennoble  the 
sti'uggle  which  made  Eome  the  preponderating  power  of  Centml 
Italy.  From  the  first  year  the  war  was  centred  about  Veii. 
Two  Eoman  armies  encamped  under  its  walls — the  one  to  reduce 
it  to  starvation,  the  other  to  prevent  all  succours.  But  Yeii 
was  abandoned;  the  Etruscans  assembled  at  the  temple  of 
Yoltumna  and  declared  the  league  dissolved;  the  Faliscans  and  the 
Capenates,  being  nearer  to  the  danger,  made  some  isolated  efforts; 
they  broke  up  one  of  the  two  camps,  and  opened  up,  for  some 
time,  communications  between  the  besieged  and  the  country. 
The  Tarquinians  also  invaded  the  Eoman  temtory,  but  were 
repulsed   with   loss. 

The  capture  of  Anxur  had  been  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Yolsci.  Eome  now  had  a  fortress,  from  which 
to  attack  in  the  rear  this  people  whom  the  Latins  faced, 
and  the  Hemicans  threatened  in  flank.  In  402  the  garrison 
allowed  itself  to  be  surprised,  and  the  Eomans  having  re-entered 
the  place,  the  Yolscians  came  to  besiege  them  whilst  the  -^quians 
were  attacking  Bola.  It  was  the  critical  time  of  the  siege 
of  Yeii  ;  Eome  was  unable,  to  spare  a  soldier ;  fortunately, 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans  succoured  the  places  threatened, 
and,  on  the  news  that  the  great  Etruscan  city  had  fallen,  the 
two  hostile  nations  begged  for  a  truce.  In  order  to  ensure  their 
position  at  Anxur,  the    senate    sent   a    colony    to   the   neighbouring 
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Circei ;  a  secoud,  established  at  Vitellia,  in  the  chain  of  high  hills 
t^"h   sepai.tes   the  valley   of   the   Anio   from  that  of   the  Trenis, 
closed  finally  against  the  Jiquians  the  issue  from  their  monntams. 
For  the  first  time  the  Eomans  had  continued  hostilities  during 
the   winter       But   their   success   did  not   equal   their   persevei-ance. 
The  divided  command  among  the  military  tribunes  caused  defeat  or 
chilled    the    ardour    of    the    troops.       In    400,    B.C.,     the     people, 
suspecting    some    treason,     at    last     chose    four    plebeians    to    the 
consular    tribunate.      Fortune   did   not   change;    \^o    tribunes,    one 
of   whom   died   on   the   field   of   battle,    were   again   overcome,    and 
the     senate    thought    all    Etruria    would    rise;     it     noniinated    as 
dictator    a    patrician    who    had     held    with    distinction    the    highes 
„ftices-M.    Fui-ius   C'amiUus   (396).      Camillus    called    out    all    the 
citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  summoned   contingents  from  the  Latins 
and  Hernicans,  and  led  them  against  the  victorious   enemy.      After 
a   bloody    struggle,  the    Capenates   and   Faliscans  withdiw  to    hei 
cities,  imd   the   Komans   were   able   to   press   on   activch    the   siege 

°*   'Tuition    preserves    the    story    of   a   mine   dug   silently   under 
the   w  dls,  and  which   had   led   the  Eomans   right   to   the   midst  o 
he    citv       Bnt    it-   records    many    other   marvels-the   overflow   of 
th     Alban   Lake   in   the   middle   of   a   scorching   siimiiver,    and    th 
thousand  canals  dug   to   prevent  the  water  reaching     1^     «- J  f 
f  vtal  iuiprudence  of  the  Tuscan  haruspex-wlio  betrayed  hi.  people  s 
strit"-.nd  the  menacing  prophecy  of  an  Etruscan  chief  respecting 
secreis     .    _  ^^^  recorded  prodi- 

Iv^ctLr  The  miile  M  t!  the  sancLry  of  Juno,  the 
^iIiL:  divinity  of  Yeii.  In  the  midst  of  the  din  of  a  ^neral 
assault,  Camillus  penetrated,  by  the  tunnel,  right  to  the  templu 
T^e  Vlian  king  was  consulting  the  gods.  "The  victor,"  cried 
the  haruspex  "  will  be  he  who  shall  offer  on  the  altar  the 
entrails  of  th^  victim."       At  these  words  Camillus  and  the  Romans 

.  The  outlet  of  tbe  Alban  lake,  cut  through  t^e  volcanic  ..ckf^r  ^  W-.. J^^^X^ 
r,  feet  wide  and  high  enough  W  a  man  to  pass  a  ou,  ^  .s  "^^  -'J^ -7;*.^.,  ^^^  i;^ 
anterior  to  Rome.      Tl.ey  may  have  been  made,  at  fhe  f  ^^^^^^^^  ,         ,„„,,  „„  ,l,e 

,,,„«.„  to  be  nece-ssary  by  the  severe  -'".*7  °'  f^/''"'  .^^1  is  .„iU  in  use,  and  the 

Rome,  pp.  3J>  and  ')-*^. 
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burst  into  the  sanctuary  and  finished  the  sacrifice.  The  plunder 
was  immense;  Camilhis  had  called  together  the  whole  people 
to  the  pillage.  The  small  number  of  inhabitants  who  escaped 
massacre  were  sold.  Meanwhile,  from  the  top  of  the  citadel, 
Camillus  was  proudly  contemplating  the  grandeui*  of  the  city 
thus  become  his  conquest,  and  the  richness  of  the  spoils;  but 
he  remembered  the  frail  nature  of  the  most  brilliant  prosperity, 
and,  veiling  his  head,  he  prayed  the  gods  to  turn  from  him  and 
the  republic  the  ills  in  store  for  mortals  of  exceeding  good  fortune. 
In  turning  round,  according  to  the  ritual  prescribed  for  solemn 
prayers,  he  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone  and  fell.  But  he 
rose  full  of  joy.  *^The  gods  are  satisfied,"  said  he;  ^^  this  fall  has 
expiated  my  victory." 

Eome,  in  conquering  cities,  also  conquered  their  gods.^  Camillus 
had  promised  to  the  Yeian  Juno  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on 
cbndition  that  she  consentc^d  to  leave  the  hostile  city  to  follow 
him  ta  Eome.  But  no  one  dared  to  touch  the  sacred  image. 
Some  young  knights,  purified  according  to  the  rites,  and  clothed 
in  their  festal  dress,  came  to  the  temple  to  ask  the  goddess 
if  she  consented  to  go  to  Eome.  ^'  I  will  do  so,"  said  a  voice, 
and  the  statue  appeared  to  follow  of  itself  those  who  were 
to  move  it. 

The  credulous  Plutarch  does  not  know  what  to  think  of  such 
prodigies.  lie  says:  ^^  Others  allege  similar  marvels— that  images 
formerly  perspired;  that  they  have  been  heard  to  breathe;  that 
they  movedj  or  made  signs  with  theii-  eyes  ;  but  there  is  danger  in 
believing  too  easily  such  things,  as  well  as  in  not  believing  them, 
because  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  Hence,  to  be  cautious, 
and  to  go  to  neither  extreme,  as  in  everything  else,  is  still  the 
best."'  In  this  matter  Livy  cannot  contain  himself  like  tlie 
cautious  Plutarch.  He  treats  the  miracle  as  a  fable' — which, 
however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  promising  Juno  Eegina  that 
her  temple  at  Eome  shall  be  an  eternal  abode — ceternam  sedeiu  siiam. 


^  Livy,  V.  21;    Virg.,    ^ti.,   iii.  222;    Pliny,   Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  5,  9;   Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  9 
Evocare    deos.—Solero   Bomanon  reliffiones   iirbium  captarum  partim   privntim  per    familias 
span/ere,  partim  puhlice  conaecrare  {Arnob.  iii.  38). 

=»  Cam.,  6. 

^  hide  fahuUv  ...  (v.  22). 
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Of   this   eternity   there   remain,  perhaps,  some   old   marble   columns 
which    adorn    the    temple    of    another    god— the   chui-ch   of    Santa 

Sabina. 

The  territory  of  Yeii  was  divided  among  the  citizens,  but 
the  citv  continued  to  be  an  inhabited  site  dui-ing  centuries. 
Propertius  could  still  write-in  the  time  of  Augustus-"  O  Veu, 
thou  wast  a  kingdom,  and  in  thy  forum  stood  a  golden  thi-one . 
To-day  the  pipe   of  the  idle  shepherd  resounds  withm  thy  walls, 


Old  Gate  of  the  Citadel  of  Falerii. 

and  in  thy  fields  the  harvest  covers  the  bones  of  thy  citizens!"^ 
It  recovered  under  the  empire  only  to  fall  once  more.  In  the 
time  of  its  power,  its  walls  contained  a  hundred  thousand  souls ; 
at  present  the  space  which  is  occupied  by  its  citadel-so  long 
the  rival  of  the  Eoman  Capitol-would  be  far  too  large  for  the 
eightv   inhabitants   of   the   Isola   Famese.^  ,    ^  ,    •• 

The  fall  of  Veii  brought  that  of  Capena  (395),  and  Faleru 
was  gained,  they  say,  by  the  generosity  of  CamiUus-who  had 
sent  back  to  their  fathers  the  children  of  the  pnncipal  people 
of  the  city    whom   the   schoolmaster   had  given  up  to  him   (6M). 


'  Carm.,  IV.  x.  27. 

"*  See  p.  1B8,  the  plan  of  Veii. 
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Two  or  three  years  after,  the  captui'e  of  Nepete  and  Sutriuin 
carried  the  Eoman  frontier,  tow^ards  the  north,  up  to  the  dark 
Ciminian  forest — which  was  thought  at  Eome  to  be  impassable. 
The  legions  ventured,  however,  to  cross  it  to  attack  the 
Salpinates  and  Yulsinians,  who  obtained  a  tnice  of  twenty  years, 
by  the   indemnity  of  a  year's  pay  to  the  Eoman  army  (391). 

So  from  450  to  390  b.c.  the  Eomans  have  resumed  the  offensive. 
They  are  established  in  the  midst  of  the  Yolscians  by  means  of 
colonies  or  the  garrisons  of  Circei  and  Anxiu* ;  by  those  of  Bola 
and  Labicum  they  have  guarded  their  ten*itory  against  the 
^quians.  But  the  latter  continue  still  in  possession  of  Algidus, 
and  have  destroyed  Yitellia — which  might  have  barred  their 
way  to  it.  If  the  result  is  not  yet  settled  between  Eome 
and  its  two  indefatigable  enemies,  the  position  is  at  least  the 
reverse  of  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  period. 
Fear  and  caution  are  transferred  to  the  Yolscian  side.  Besides, 
Eome  has  exercised  an  increasing  ascendancy  over  what  remains 
of  the  thirty  Latin  tribes.  Accustomed  to  be  defended  by  her, 
they  have  learnt  the  habit  of  obedience.  Their  ancient  equality 
was  forgotten,  and  Eome  united  to  her  own  territory  that  of  the 
Latin  cities  which  she  recovered  from  the  enemy.  To  the  north 
of  the  Tiber  she  could  boast  of  a  brilliant  triumph,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Yeian  territory  had  doubled  her  own  territory. 
But,  in  this  direction,  her  victories  produced  a  great  danger,  since 
they  brought  her  face  to  face  with  the  Gauls,  and  she  had  just 
lost   her  best   general — Camillus   was   an   exile. 

'V\Tiat  was  the  cause  of  this  exile?  The  proud  magnificence 
of  his  triumph,  when  he  ascended  the  Capitol  in  a  car  drawn 
by  foui-  white  horses,  the  equipage  given  to  the  Sun-god,  his 
pride,  and  the  vow  that  he  had  secretly  made  to  consecrate  to 
the  Pythian  Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  booty  of  Yeii,  and  finally, 
his  opposition  to  the  project  of  the  tribunes  to  transfer  to  that 
city  a  part  of  the  senate  and  people,'  had,  it  is  said,  excited 
against  him  the  people's  hatred.  The  last  proposition  was  very 
dangerous,  since  it  would  thus  have  set  up  again  the  antagonism 
which    had    only    been    destroyed    by    desperate    efforts.^        It    is 


'  Livv,  V.  24. 

-'  See 'p.  2G3. 
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hard   to   see   how   they    could   have   dared   to  do  it,  and  the  whole 
matter    may    be    more    easily    explained.      A    part    of    the    Yeian 
lands    was    certainly    divided    among    the    plebeians,    who   thought 
that  the  senate  intended  to  recompense  them  for  their  long  efforts 
by   the   concession  of 
the  absolute  freehold. 
Camillus     may    have 
proposed     to     charge 
this   property   with  a 
rent  for  the  revenue, 
as  was  the  case  with 
all  the  a(/er  puhlicus  ; 
hence      the     popular 
resentment,    and    the 
accusation   brought 
against  him  under  the 
pretext   of    embezzle- 
ment.' His  own  clients 
refused   to   give   him 
their    votes  :     ^^  We 
cannot    acquit    you," 
said   they,    ^^but    we 
will  pay   the  penalty 


for  you."  He  did 
not  desire  an  act  of 
devotion  which  saved 
his  fortune  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  honour, 
and  he  went  into 
exile  without  await- 
ing the  trial.  It  is 
related  that,  after  having  passed  the  Ardeatine  gate,  he  turned 
towards  the  city  and  prayed  the  gods  of  the  Capitol,  if  he  were 
innocent,  to  make  his  fellow-citizens  soon  repent  his  exile — hard 
and   egoistic   words,   which  recall  by   contrast   the  touching  prayer 


Pythian  Apollo.'^ 


»  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  3. 

'  Statuette  from  the  Louvre,  No.  73  in  the  Frohner  catalogue. 
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of  Aristides,  but  which  the  Greeks  have  invented  to  bring  out 
the  true  grandeur  of  their  Athenian  hero,  and  to  presage  the 
terrible    drama   of   the    Gallic    invasion. 

For   the    sama  year   the    Gauls    entered    Eome. 


III. — Capture   of   Eome   by  the   Gauls   in   390  b.c. 

Nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  Gauls  had  made 
a  descent  into  Italy,  and  they  had  not  dared  again  to  entangle 
themselves  in  the  Apennines ;  but  the  most  venturous  of  their 
bands,  by  keeping  close  to  the  Adriatic  shore,  Avent  to  gain,  in 
the  service  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Grecia,  large  military  pay,  or  to 
pillage  on  their  own  account  this  beautiful  country.  Yet  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  Senones — who  had  since  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus  reached  the  banks  of  ^Esis — continued  more 
than  a  century  Avithout  coveting  Etruria,  to  which  they  were  so 
near,  and  with  whose  opulence  they  were  well  acquainted.  Here 
are  still  the  two  principal  routes  which  lead  from  Tuscany  into 
the  Eomagna.  To  the  east  of  Perusia  the  Apennines  sink,  and 
over  sevei-al  ridges  offer  easy  passages ;  the  Gauls  learnt  early 
to  cross  by  them,  and  this  circumstance  explains  why  the  Etruscans 
of  the  north  and  east,  being  menaced  by  these  turbulent  neighbours, 
abandoned  those  of  the  south  when  attacked  by  Eome.  The  siege 
of  Clusium  was  only  the  most  important  and  best  knoA\'n  of  these 
expeditions. 

Clusium,  built  on  a  height,  over  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber, 
the  Clanis  (la  Chiana)  had  been  in  Porsenna's  time  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Etruscan  lucumonies.  It  was  still  flourishing  and 
rich  with  a  thousand  objects  of  art;  vases,  candelabra,  bronzes 
of  all  sorts,  some  of  which  have  been  recovered,  and  which 
excited  the  covetousness  of  the  Gauls  as  much  as  did  the  fertility 
of  the  lands.  Thirty  thousand  Senones  demanded  a  share  of  its 
territory.  The  Clusians  shut  their  gates,  and  begged  succour  from 
Eome.  The  latter  sent  three  ambassadors,  Fabii,  to  offer  the 
mediation  of  the  Eomans.  "  When  they  had  explained  their 
message  to  the  Gallic  council,"  says  Livy,  the  latter  replied : 
''Though  they  had  never  heard  the  Eomans  mentioned  before,  they 


must    conclude     them      to     be      brave     men,     since    the    Clusians 
had  beggcnl  their  aid.     Nor 
would  the  proposed  peace  be 
rejected,     if     the     Clusians, 
who    had     too    much    land, 
would   yield    a   part    to   the 
Gauls,    who   had   too   little; 
otherwise   peace   will  not  be 
grantcnl.    Let    them    answer 
us  in  the  Eomans'  presence; 
if  not,   we  will  fight  under 
their  eyes,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  go  and  tell  at  Eome 
how  much  the  Gauls  sui-joass 
other    men    in     bravery.''— 
"  But,  by  what  right  do  you 
attack  the  Etruscans?"  asked 
Q.  Ambustus.    ''This  right," 
rei)lied  the  Senonian  Brennus, 
"we  carry,   as  you   Eomans 
do,    at     the     point     of    our 
swords;    everything   belongs 
to    the   brave."      The   Fabii 
were  annoyed  at  the  haugh- 
tiness of  this  barbarian  who 
dared    to    assert    that    their 
native     city    had    made    so 
little    noise    in    the    world, 
that   its  name   had   not    yet 
reached    the    plains    of    the 
Po.      Forgetting    their    cha- 
racter  of   ambassadors,   they 
joined    the    besieged     in     a 
sortie ;    and    Q.    Ambustus, 
slew,    in    sight    of    the    two 
armies,  a  Gallic  chief,    whom    he  despoiled  of  his  arms. 

^  Atlas  of  the  Inst.arch^ol.of  Rome  for  1851.    Chiusi  has  preserved  none  of  the  splendour 


-^^7-^^ 


Candelabrum  of  bronze  found  at  ChiusiJ 
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The  barbarians  immediately  ceased  hostilities  against  Clusiuin, 
and  demanded  reparation  at  Eome.  The  whole  college  of  fetiales 
insisted,  in  the  name  of  religion,  that  justice  should  be  done. 
But  the  credit  of  the  gens  Fabia  prevailed ;  the  guilty  were 
absolved,  and  the  people,  as  if  struck  with  madness,  gave  them 
three  out  of  the  six  appointments  as  military'  tribunes. 

On  hearing  this,  the  Senones,  reinforced  by  some  bands  come 
from    the    banks    of    the   Po,    commenced    their    march   on   Eome, 

without  attacking  a  single 
city,  without  pillaging  a 
village.  They  descendcnl  along 
the  Tiber,  when,  being  then 
eleven  miles  from  the  Capi- 
tol, near  the  stream  of  the 
Allia,^  they  saw  on  the 
other  bank  the  Eoman  army 
extended  in  line,  theii'  centre 
in  the  plain,  their  right  on 
the  heights,  their  left  covered 
by  the  Tiber.  The  attack 
commenced  from  the  side  of 
the  hills,  where  the  left 
wing,  composed  of  veterans,  kept  firm,  but  the  centre,  frightened 
by  the  shouts  and  savage  aspect  of  these  men,  who  seemed  to 
them  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  w^ho  advanced,  striking  their 
bucklers  with  their  arms,  broke  their  ranks,  and  threw  themselves 
in  disorder  on  the  left  wing.  All  who  could  not  swim  across  the 
Tiber,  and  take  refuge  behind  the  strong  walls  of  Yeii,  perished 
in  the  plain,  on  the  banks,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  the 
right  wing,  unbroken,  beat  a  retreat  to  Eome,  and  without  manning 


Gauls.2 


of  Clusium,  except  a  number  of  tombs  with  a  quantity  of  sepulchral  urns  and  bronzes  decorated 
with  figures  in  relief  and  monsters  of  an  Oriental  character.  By  the  side  of  these  objects  which 
have  nothing  in  common  with  Greek  art,  have  been  found  some  painted  vases  of  Hellenic  pro- 
duction or  imitation.  Cf.  Dennis,  Etruria  ii.  p.  325-384.  [The  candelabrum  in  the  cut  shows  a 
thoroughly  Greek  and  well  designed  chair  adapted  to  an  absurd  purpose,  the  support  of  a  pillar 
on  a  sitting  woman's  head, — EdJ]. 

^  According  to  Le  Rio  del  Morso  or  M.  Rossa,  the  Scannabecchi,  which  comes  down  from 
the  Crustuminian  hills. 

*  Group  taken  from  a  bas-relief  found  at  Rome,  decorating  the  sarcophagus,  called  that  of 
Ammendola  villa. 
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the  walls,  without  closing  the  gates,  hastened  to  hold  the  citadel  on 
the  Capitoline  Mount  (18th  July,  390  B.C.).  Happily  the  barbarians 
stayed  to  pillage,  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  dead,  and  cele- 
brated with  orgies  their  easy  victory.  Eome  had  time  to  recover 
from  its  paralysis,  and  to  take  measures,  which  might  save  the 
Eoman  name.  The  senate,  magistrates,  priests,  and  a  thousand  of 
the  bravest  of  the  patrician  youth,  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Capitol.  They  carried  thither  all  the  gold  of  the  temples,  all  the 
provisions  of  the  city ;  as  for  the  bulk  of  the  people,  they  soon 
covered  the  roads,  and  dispersed  among  the  neighbouring  cities. 
Caere  (Cervetri)  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  vestals  and  the  sacred 
vessels. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  which  followed  the  battle, 
the  Gauls'  advanced  guard  appeared  in  sight,  but,  astonished  to 
see  the  walls  bare  of  soldiers,  and  the  gates  open,  they  feared  some 
snare,  and  the  army  put  off  its  entrance  till  next  day.  The  streets 
were  silent,  the  houses  deserted  :  in  some  the  barbarians  saw 
with  astonishment  old  men  seated  on  curule  chairs,  covered  with 
long  robes  edged  with  purple,  and  resting,  with  calm  air  and 
fixed  eye,  on  a  long  ivory  staff.  They  were  consulars,  who  offered 
themselves  as  victims  for  the  republic,  or  who  had  no  desire  to 
beg  an  asylum  among  theii'  former  subjects.  The  barbarians  at 
fii'st  looked  at  them  with  a  childlike  wonder,  quite  disposed  to 
take  them  for  supernatural  beings ;  but  one  of  them  having  softly 
passed  his  hand  along  Papirius'  long  beard,  the  latter  struck  him 
with  his  staff,  and  the  irritated  Gaul  slew  him ;  this  was  the 
signal  for  massacre.  Nothing  living  was  spared ;  after  the  pillage 
the  houses  were  set  on  fire. 

The  barbarians  saw  soldiers  and  warlike  preparations  only  on 
the  Capitol,  and  desired  to  mount  it ;  but  on  the  narrow  and 
steep  acclivity  which  led  up  to  it  the  Eomans  had  little  difficulty 
in  repulsing  them,  and  the  siege  had  to  be  changed  into  a 
blockade.  For  seven  months  the  Gauls  encamped  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  of  Eome.  One  day  they  saw  a  young  Eoman  descend 
at  a  slow  pace  from  the  Capitol  clothed  in  sacerdotal  garments, 
and  carrying  in  his  hands  some  consecrated  things ;  it  was  a 
member  of  the  gens  Fabia ;  without  being  disturbed  by  shouts  or 
threats,    he    crossed    the    camp,    ascended   the    Quirinal,    and   there 
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performed  expiatory  sacrifices.  Then  he  returned  calmly  and 
slowly  by  the  same  way  he  had  taken.  Admiring  his  courage, 
or  struck  with  superstitious  fears,  the  Gauls  had  allowed  him  to 
pass.* 

The  gods  were  appeased,  fortune  was  about  to  change.  In 
their  want  of  foresight,  the  barbarians  had  provided  neither  pro- 
visions nor  shelter;  a  rainy  autumn  brought  diseases  which 
decimated  them,  and  famine  obliged  them  to  scour  the  countiy 
in  bands.  The  Latins  and  Etruscans,  who  at  first  rejoiced  at 
the  misfortunes  of  their  too  powerful  neighbours,  were  in  their 
turn  affrighted.  The  best  general  of  Rome  was  then  an  exile  in 
Ardea  ;  this  city  gave  him  some  soldiers  with  which  he  surprised 
and  massacred  a  Gallic  detachment.  Tliis  first  success  encouraged 
resistance ;  on  all  sides  the  peasants  rose,  and  the  Eoman  refugees 
at  Yeii  proclaimed  Camillus  dictator.  The  sanction  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  curiae  was  needful  to  confirm  the  election,  and  restore 
to  Camillus  the  civic  rights  which  he  had  lost  by  his  exile.  A 
young  plebeian,  Cominius,  crossed  the  Tiber  by  night,  swimming  or 
floating  on  the  bark  of  a  cork  tree,  escaped  the  enemy's  sentinels, 
and  by  the  aid  of  some  briers  and  shrubs,  which  clothed  the 
escarped  slopes,  he  reached  the  citadel.  He  returned  with  the 
same  good  fortune,  and  brought  to  Yeii  the  nomination  which 
put  aside  all  the  scniples  of  Camillus.  But  the  Gauls  had  observed 
his  footprints  ;  on  a  dark  night,  they  climbed  to  the  ver}^  foot 
of  the  rampart;  they  had  already  touched  the  battlements  when 
the  cackling  of  some  geese,  sacred  to  Juno,  awoke  a  patrician 
renowned  for  his  strength  and  courage,  Manlius,  who  hurled  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  the  foremost  assailants.  The  garrison  soon 
manned  the  rampart,  and  but  a  small  number  of  Gauls  regained 
their  camp.  The  Capitol  was  saved,  thanks  to  Manlius;  but  the 
provisions  were  exhausted,  and  Camillus  did  not  appear.  The 
military  tribune  Sulpicius  treated  with  Brennus,  whom  an  attack  of 
the  Yeneti  summoned   to  his  country,'   and  whose  army  the  malaria 


'  Tlie  act  of  this  Fabius  was  perhaps  less  wonderful  *han  Livy  would  make  out  :  the 
Quirinal  was  then  joined  to  the  Capitol  by  a  rid^e  which  later  on  was  cut,  and  which  Fabius 
followed.  The  enterprise  was  not  less  audacious,  and  might  have  ended  badly  but  for  the 
religious  astonishment  of  the  Gauls  at  this  act  of  courage  and  piety. 


Geese  of  the  Capitol. 
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was  now  destroying.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Gauls  should  receive 
as  ransom  1,000  lbs.  weight  of  gold  (about  800  lbs.  Av,);  that 
provisions  and  means  of  transport  should  be  furnished  them  by 
the  allies  of  Eome/  and  that  one  of  the  city  gates  should  always 
stand   open. 

When  the  golJl  was  being  weighed,  the  barbarians  brought 
false  weights.  When  Sulpicius  protested,  "  Vce  victis^'^^  said  the 
Brenn — ''  Woe  to  the  conquered,"  and  he  threw  into  the  scales 
his  great   sword   and   his  baldric. 

The  barbarians  went  off:  but  Camillus  annulled  the  treaty  by 
his  authority  as  dictator.  He  ordered  the  allied  cities  to  close 
their  gates,  to  attack  stragglers  and  isolated  bands.  During  the 
blockade,  in  which  70,000  Gauls  were  engaged,  numerous  detach- 
ments had  quitted  the  siege  to  scour  the  country ;  they  had  reached 
as  far  as  Apulia.  When  they  returned,  the  mass  of  the  army  was 
gone,  all  Latium  in  arms,  the  Koman  legions  reorganised;  thus, 
very  few  of  them  escaped.  The  Caerites  massacred  a  body  of  them 
which  fell  by  night  into  an  ambuscade  ;  and  another  was  crushed 
by  Camillus  near  a  city  the  name  of  which  is  lost. 

This  narrative  by  Livy  is  plainly  legendary  ;  it  is  a  poem  in 
honour  of  Camillus.  At  the  epoch  we  have  reached,  the  basis  of 
history  is  true,  the  ornaments  w^th  which  it  is  decked,  are  not  so.^ 
Diodorus  knows  nothing  of  the  dictatorship  of  Camillus ;  Polybius 
relates  that  the  Gauls  regained  Umbria  with  their  booty;  Suetonius, 
that  Livius  Drusus  recovered  a  century  later  the  ransom  of  Eome ; 
others,  in  fine,  that  hard  conditions  were  imposed  by  the  conquerors. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  defeat  of  the  Allia,  the  capture  and 
burning  of  the  city.  The  terror  with  which  the  mere  name  of  the 
Gauls  filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans  till  Caesar's  day,  witnessed  for 
more  than  two  centuries  that  it  was  simply  the  heedlessness  of  the 
barbarians  which  had  saved  Eome  from  complete  annihilation. 
The  annalists  made  amends  for  this  painful  admission,  by  making. 


^  Plut.  Cam.,  28.,  Livy,  v.  48. 

^  Against  the  story  of  Livy,  see  Polyb.  Hist,  ii.  22  ;  Suet.,  Tib.,  3  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  24,  and 
Hist.,  iil  72 ;  Polyaen.  Strut.,  viii.  25,  who  mentions  this  gate  which  the  Romans  were  to  keep 
always  open ;  but  says  that  they  opened  in  an  inaccessible  place,  on  the  Capitol  itself,  the  gate 
Fandana ;  lastly,  Frontinus,  who  speaks  of  the  provisions  and  means  of  transport  in  Chap.  IL 
vi,  1,  where  he  shows  that  one  should  make  for  the  enemy  a  golden  bridge. 
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out  of  some  slight  successes  over  stra-glers,  so  complete  a  victory 
that  not  a  barbanan  escaped  the  avenging  sword  of  CamiUus. 


CHAPTEK    XI. 


i 


\ 


After  a  ,e.„   in  the  national    eoUection  of, France.    No.    2622.   in    the    ChabouUlat 


catalogue. 
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MILITARY  HISTORY  FROM  3.89  TO  343. 

I. — Kebuilding  of  the  City  ;   The  Komax  Legiox. 

IF  the  Capitol  was  safe,  Eome  was  in  ruins.  Several  tribunes  brought 
forward  again,  it  is  said,  the  proposition  of  transferring  a 
part  of  the  plebeians  to  Veii,  whose  thick  walls  and  houses  were  still 
standing.  But  to  abandon  places  where  so  many  records  stirred 
patriotism,  where  were  living  the  civic  divinities  and  the  household 
gods,  where  the  empire  had  been  founded,  from  whence  domination 
was  extended  over  the  surrounding  peoples ;  to  quit  the  sovereign 
city  for  the  conquered  town,  would  not  this  have  been  a  shame,  a 
crime  towards  the  gods,  and  a  great  political  blunder?  Camillus 
said  so,  and  so  the  senate  thought ;  a  fortunate  omen,  the  "  Let 
us  stay  here,"  of  the  centurion  who  was  crossing  the  Forum,  deter- 
mined the  still  irresolute  people  to  rebuild  the  city.  A  year  sufficed, 
for  the  senate  gave  the  bricks,  the  wood  and  stones,  taken  doubtless 
from  Yeii  which  was  demolished  to  furnish  materials.  These  means 
were  cleverly  chosen  to  prevent  the  people  from  ever  conveving 
thither  their  Penates.  Once  more,  the  steadfastness  of  the  senate 
saved  the  destinies  of  Eome.^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  they  had  found  the  augural  staff 
of  Romulus,  the  Twelve  Tables,  some  fragments  of  royal  laws  and 
some  treaties.  This  was  all  that  seemed  to  remain  of  the  old  Eoman 
society.  Eebuilt  at  random,  without  plan,  without  direction,  at 
the  caprice  of  everyone,  Eome  presented  in  its  material  aspect  the 
confusion   which   soon   appeared   in   its   political   state.      In   passing 

*  The  project  of  transferring  Rome  to  Veii  is  probably  only  an  oratorical  invention  in  which 
was  found  a  pretext  for  eloquent  speeches,  like  the  story  that  Julius  Caesar  thought  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  Ilium.  All  religion,  all  rites,  were  totally  opposed  to  it :  what  would  Terminus 
and  Jupiter  Capitolinus  have  said  ?  " 


\ 
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over  the  soil,  the  Gallic  invasion  had  levelled  it;    when  the  torrent 

had  disappeared,  a  new  city  and  almost  a  new  p'eople  ap^^r 
The   sword   of  the   barbarians   had   made    some   great   gaps   in 

he   population  ;     to  fill  them    up   and   prevent  a   da.^ous   Loh 
of   their    subjects,    the   freedom    of    the   city   was    gnfnted    to    the 
^abitants   of   the  te„-itoiy  of  Veii,    CapenJ  and   Fderii    and   th 
fl^t   censors    nominated   after   the  retreat   of   the   Gauls  formed   o 

hem  foui-  new  tribes.^  It  was  a  very  serious  step  to  call  at  once 
so  many  men  to  a  share  of  the  sovereignty,  and  to  give  fom  r 
subjects  onr  votes  out  of  twenty-five;  but  it  was  impossibHo 
Rome  otherwise  to  escape  from  the  perilous  situation  in  wh  c" 
he  Gauls  had  left  it,  and  the  senate  did  not  hesitate  to  m  ke 
he   necessary   sacrifice.      It    was   at   once   rewarded,    for    doubtle! 

left  without  allies  by  the  defection  of  part  of  the  latins  and  Her- 
mcans,^  and  attacked,  before  they  were  fairly  out  of  their  ruinous 
stete,  by   almost   all  theii-   neighbours. 

In  refusing  to  go  to  Yeii  the  Romans  took  upon  themselves  the 
^ork   of  reconstituting   both   their    city   and    their   en.pire,    and   in 
spite  of  contnuy  appearances  the  double  work  of  reconstruction  was 
not  bej-ond  then-  strength.      Their  neighbour  and  enemies  had  also 
suffered  from  the   invasion,  especially  the  JE^u.u.,    through   whose 
counti,^   the   Gauls   had   perhaps  passed   to   rLh   Apulia,'ancnl 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  accustomed  boldness.     Besides,    hese  Jar 
were  always  merely  partial  or  badly  organized  attacks.      Whateve 
in  certain  cases  might  be  the  .superiority  in   number,    the    IlomanI 
had  that  unity  of  feeling  in   the  soldiers  and  of  command  in  Tel 
chiefs  which  doubled  the  strength  of  their  armies 

passed  through  a  more  dangerous  mon.ent.      Camillus,  who  appears 
coi^tandy  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  then  gained,  but  with  n  ore 
pstice  than  in  the  Gallic  war,  the  title  of  second  founder  of  W 
At    home,    he    stimulated    all    parties   to    union    by    his    patriotic 
counsels,  or  he   sought,  by  his  firmness,  to  impose  on  thein   p"ace' 

'^   Tu.vir\uaTu>v  ^oXivwv  diroXu^Xonov  ( Diod.,  xiy.  1 16,  8  ) 
^  Stellatina  Tromentina,  Sabatina,  and  Arnie„«is  (Livv,  vi.,  5)' in  387 
^  i^iv>,  VI.,  2  defectione  Latinorum  Hernicorwtique. 

1-Jvv,  VI..  35-42. 


\\ 
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In   the   camp    his   skilful   reforms   prepared   the    victory  which   his 

alents  assured  on  the  field  of  battle.     Before  the  impetuous  attack 

of  th    Gauls  the   Roman    legions  had  fled;   he   armed   the   soldiers 

Id  \v-h"  ,! '"'\?       "''^^'''  ''''  impetuosity  of  the  barbarians, 
and  with  bronze  helmets,   with  bucklers  edged   with  an  iron  plate 
against   which   their   badly-tempered   swords  were  blunted.     He  dTi 
more :  he  entirely  changed  the  Roman  tactics 

and  i!!'  ^T/1  '^'  '''""  "*  ^'^  "'^"'"^^  '''^'"^^  this  animated 
and  Ining  body  known  as  the  Roman  legion;   who  knew  how  to 

c  n^me  in  it  so  well  different  kinds  of   weapons,  that  it  was  pre- 
pared for  conquering  in  all  lands,  and  for  triumphing  over  all  forms 
of   troops   and   tactics ;   staunch  and   united  before   the  swift   riders 
of   Mount   Atlas   or  the    disorderly   bands   of    barbarians;   divisible 
and   light  before  the  Macedonian  phalanx    or  the   scvthed   chariots 
and    elephants   of   Antiochus ;    the    name    of    the    man    who    thus 
constituted   the   legion   into   a   complete   army,  is   unknown.     Daily 
expmence,   a  guerilla  warfare,  and  continual  skirmishes,   doubtless 
taught  the  advantages  of  the   division   into   maniples   over  the   old 
organisation  of  the  phalanx.     But  if  any  general  contributed  to  this 
change    to  whom,   more  than   to  Camillus  ought   we   to   assign   the 
honour?    The   records   fail  in   enabling   us   to   fix   the   date  I  it   is 
only   known   that  after  the  Gallic  wars,  at  the  battle  of  Vesuvius 
his   division  M-as  definitively  established.     Camillus  owed,  perhaps,' 
to  It  the  numerous  successes  which  saved  Rome  the  second  time 

He  repeatedly    beat    the    Volscians,    the    .Equians,    and    Tar- 
quinians,    who   could    not    prevent   the    Romans    from   placing  two 
colonies   in    Ivepete   and   Sutrium,   and  he  did  not  leave  an  enemy 
between   the    Tiber    and    the   Ciminian    forest.'      But    on    the   left 
bank,  Antium,  protected  by  its  maritime  position,    Pr^neste,  a  rich 
and   populous   city,    strongly   placed   and   almost   impregnable,  were 
m  arms,  and  received  numerous  volunteei-s  from  Latium.     A  victory 
of   the   dictator    Com.     Cossus    seemed    yet    more    to    increase   the 
defections.     Velitr^,    Circei,     and     Lanuvium     revolted;     Camillus 
raised  for  the  seventh  time  to  the  mUitary  tribunate,  had  difficultv 

wo  Ji'rr::r:iTrz„tr  "'^r err  ^"*t  "-""z  '^  - 

picturesque  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  cut  in  11.1^'     .^'^"'"7,7°  ^  ^^  th«  very 
ep^h  ..  ,et  some  ,nti,,.ri„ns  ^hink  it  K.:!:  ."enjl  ~  ^Z^,_  *"«  ^P"*^' 
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in  warding  off  great  disasters.  In  379  the  Praenestines  penetrated 
to  the  CoUine  gate,  and  ravaged  all  the  country  between 
the  Tiber  and  Anio.  Overtaken  and  beaten  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allia  by  the  dictator  T.  Quinclius,  they  lost  eight  cities,  and 
begged  for  peace.  Three  years  after,  a  two  days'  battle  ended  the 
war  against  the  .Intiatos,  and  the  military  tribune  Servius  8ulpicius 
relieved   the    faithful   Tusculans,    who    had    been    attacked    by   the 


Amphitheatre  of  Sutrium. 


tW''^ 


Latins.  These  were  important  successes;  but  Yelitra?  and  Circei 
had  not  been  punished  for  their  defection  ;  Pneneste,  Antium,  and 
the  Yolsci  did  not  acknowledge  their  defeat  :  Rome  was  not  at 
that  time  sure  of  the  Latin  plain. 

To  these  wars  belongs  a  legend  which  perhaps  covers  an 
historic  fact  which  the  Roman  writers  refrain  from  telling  us. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  the  Fidenates,  in  league  with  some 
other  peoples,  had  penetrated  to  the  edge  of  the  Servian  walls,  and 
as  the  price  of  withdrawal,  they  demanded  that  the  most  noble 
matrons  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.     Shame  and  anxiety  tilled 
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the  city  ;  a  female  slave,  whose  devotion  procured  for  her  the  name 
Tutela,  offered  to  give  up  herself  together  with  the  most  beautiful  of 
her  companions,  clothed  as  matrons,  to  the  enemy's  camp.     The  sena- 
tors agreed,  and  the  Fidenates,  full  of  boasting  at   this  humiliation 
of  Rome,    celebrated  it  by   orgies    which  continued  for   some   time. 
When  drunkenness   had   closed   their   eyes,  Tutela,    having  climbed 
to  the   top   of  a  wild  fig  tree,'-  called   the  Romans,  who  triumphed 
easily  over  their  unarmed  adversaries.     This  Latin  Judith  and  those 
who  had  followed  her  were  emancipated,  and  dowered  at  the  public 
expense.     Every  year,  on  the  nones  (7th)  of  July,  the  women  slaves, 
dressed  in  the  matron's  stola,  and  carrying  branches  of  the  fig  tree, 
celebrated,    by   a  sacrifice  in   the    temple    of    Juno    Caprotina,    the 
memory  of  those  who  had  saved  the  honour  of  the  Roman  ladies.^ 


II.— Return  of  the  Gauls  into  Latium,  Manlius,  Valerius 

Cor  V  us. 

The   Senones,  who  had  returned  to  their  own  country  with  the 
plunder   of    Rome,    had   very  soon   recommenced    their   adventurous 
expeditions.     In  376  they  took 
the    important    town    of    Ari- 
minum     and     we     have     uses 
of     that     city    representing    a 
Gallic  head,  easily  recognisable 
by     the     moustache     and    the 
necklace     that    it    bears.       Of 
their  exploits  on  the   Adriatic 
coast   we    know   nothing;   but 
they    had     not    forgotten    the 
route   through    the    Latin    dis- 
trict,   which     they    had    with 
impunity    ravaged     for     seven 
months.      Twenty-three     years  ^^  ^^  Arimmum. 

after   the    siege   of   the    Capitol   they  reappeared,    and   reached    the 

*  Er  arhore  caprifico. 

'  Macr.,  Sat.,  I,  xi,  85— 4(\ 
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environs    of    the    Alban    Mount,    where   Camillus    gained    a    great 
victory   over   them,   thanks  to  'the  changes   he   had   effected   in  the 
equipment   of   the   soldiers  (367).     Polybius   does   not   speak,    it   is 
true,    of   this  last  triumph  of  the  octogenarian  dictator;   but   he  is 
quite  ignorant  of  many  others  which  Roman  vanity  gives  in  detail. 
In  361,  say  the  annalists,   the  Gauls  encamped  on  the  via  Salaria, 
near  the   Anio.     A  bridge   separated    them   from   the   legions,    and 
every   day   a  warrior  of  gigantic  stature   came   there   to   insult   the 
Romans.     The   legionary  tribune    Manlius    accepted    the    challenge, 
slew   the  Gaul,  and  snatching   from  him  his  gold  necklace  (torgues, 
whence   Torquatus)  put  it,  all  covered  with  blood,  on  his  own  neck. 
However,  the  barbarians,  apparently  invited  or  supported  by  Tibur, 
Praeneste,  and  the  Hernicans,  who  were  frightened  by  the  increasing 
strength  of  Rome,   ravaged  all  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
and  passing  between  two  consular  armies,  reached  the  CoUine  gate.' 
A  dictator  was  appointed;  the  whole  body   of   youth   were   armed, 
and  the  barbarians  were  thrown  back  in   disorder  on  to   the  army 
of  the  consul  Poetilius,  who  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  environs  of 
Tibur,   whose    inhabitants,  having   gone  to   the   help   of   the  Gauls, 
were  involved  in  their  flight.     The  consul,  at  his  triumph,  obtained 
leave   to   mention  among  the  names  of  the   vanquished   that  of  the 
Tiburtines.      This  brave  population  of  one  of   the  smallest  cities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of    Rome  protested  the  following  year  by  insult- 
ing the  walls  of  Rome,   against  this  honour,  decreed  at  its  expense, 
and    the    Gauls,    established    in    a    strong   position  around  Pedum," 
behind  an  entrenchment  formed  by   their  war  chariots,  set  out  from 
there   for  incursions  into    Latium   and   Campania.      So  also,  in    the 
middle  ages,  the    Northmen  threw   themselves   audaciously  into    the 
midst  of   the  enemy's  country,  and,   making  a  camp  of   their  ships 
stranded  on  the  shore  of  the  rivers,  went  forth  to  pillage  far  and 
wide. 

To  this  Latin  and  Gallic  war  was  added  another  more  terrible, 
called  forth  by  religious  fanaticism  and  political  hate ;  the  people  of 
Tarquinii   declared  war  (358  B.C.). 

All  was  in  a  state  of  conflagration  around  Rome.  For  three 
years,  the  Gauls  were  encamped  in  the  midst  of  Latium,  and  Tibur, 

'  liivy,  vii.  11. 

""  Gallos  .  .  .  circa  Pedum  (Livy,  vii.  12).     He  says  elsewhere  of  Tibur,  arx  Oallici  belli. 
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Praeneste,  Velitrae,  Privemum  seemed  in  league  with  them*  the 
Hernicans  remembered  having  recently  slain  the  plebeian  consul 
Genucius,  and  of  having  yielded  the  dictator  Appius  a  victory  verv 
dearly  bought.  Then  lastly,  the  Tarquinians  had  inherited  the  hate 
of  Veu  against  their  neighbours  of  the  seven  hills,  and  they 
forced  Caere  into  alliance  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  bond  of 
guest-friendship    which   it   had    contracted   with    Rome   during   the 


Human  sacrifices.' 

Gallic  war.  Joined  in  addition  by  the  Faliscans,  the  Tarquinians 
went  to  the  fight,  conducted  by  their  priests,  who  brandished,  like 

he  Funes,  burning  torches  and  serpents.  Fabius'  army  was 
t^mfied  by  their    awful    appearance   and  their    hundred   and    seven 

egionanes  were  made  prisoners  and  sacrificed  by  the  Tarquinians 
to   their  gloomy  divinities. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  peril  and  terror,  the  renewal  of  the 
ancient  alliance  with  the  Latin  cities,  broken  up  by  the  Gallic 
mvasion,  was  some  consolation  (358).^  Worn  out  as  much  as 
Rome  by  the  prolonged  stay  of  the  barbarians,  the   Latins  united 

The  Drinpm«l  .w     ^'^[r  f  *^^«^^^/"*^   •   .    .    niqgna  vi8  mihtum  ab  iis  accepta  (Livv   vii   12^ 
ine  principal  cities  which  composed  the  new  alliance  were  Aricia  RovJll«.  r  k-    7        • 
Laurentum,  Lavinium,Nomentum,  and  Tusculum.  '  '     *^"'  Lanuvium, 
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their  forces  to  the  legions,  and  the  Gauls  were  crushed.  In  their 
joy  the  Eomans  regarded  this  victory  as  equal  to  that  of  Camillus. 
Fortune  returned  ;  the  Hemicans  were  this  same  year  beaten  and 
subjected;  the  Yolscians  crushed  so  completely  that  this  brave 
people  who  had  for  so  long  a  time  an-ested  the  futm-e  of  Kome 
now  disappears  from  history.  In  order  to  preserve  these  advantages 
and  to  prepare  new  resources  for  the  future,  the  senate  formed  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pomptine  country  between  Antium  and 
Terracina,    two   new   tribes.      It   was   a   policy  which   had   so   well 


Wounded  Gaul.> 

succeeded  in  386  B.C.  ;  it  had  the  same  success.  The  Privemates 
whose  city  was  situated  on  the  Amasenus,  which  comes  doAvn  to 
Terracina,  were  annoyed  at  seeing  Eoman  colonies  so  near  them  ; 
but  their  defeat  assiu-ed  the  tranquillity  of  the  ancient  Yolscian 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  trusting  to  their 
rocks  and  walls  preserved  a  threatening  attitude.  In  354  they 
decided  to  treat  for  peace  on  the  condition  of  keeping  their 
independence,  which  the  senate,  thought  it  best  to  respect.  From 
Eome   to   Terracina   all   was   at   peace. 

'  This  beautiful  statue  from  the  Capitoline  Museum  was  long  called  the  Dyinff    Gladiator. 
It  is  a  Gaul,  as  is  easily  seen  by  the  collar  he  wears. 
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Yet  on  the  north  of  the  Tiber  the  Etruscans  had  again 
ravaged  the  Itoman  territory  as  far  as  the  salt-works  of  Ostia.  In 
order  to  diive  off  these  pillagers  Martins  Eutilus  was  appointed 
Dictator  (356).  He  was  a  new  man.  The  patricians  would  fain 
have  avoided  a  plebeian  triumph  at  any  cost;  but  the  people 
eagerly  assembled  under  a  general  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks 
Martins  repulsed  the  enemy,  and,  in  spite  of  the  senate,  by  the 
votes   of   the   tribes  he  re-entered  Rome  in  triumph. 

Some   youths  from   Caere   had   taken  part   in  the   raids   of   the 
men  of   Tarquinii   into   Roman   territory.     The  senate,  which  never 
left   desertion   unpimished,   declared   war  on  these  old  allies.     Cajre 
did    not   close    its    gates,    its    ramparts    Avere    not    furnished    with 
engines,    and    none    of   its    citizens    took   arms;    deputies   went    to 
Rome,  and  before  the  assembled  people  in  the  Forum,  invoked  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  services ;  the  pure  and  religious  hospitality 
which  they  had  afforded  to  the  flamens  and  vestals  ;  and  how  their 
toxra  had   become  in  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion    the  sanctuary 
of    the   Roman   people,    the   asylum  of    its   priests,  a   secure  refuge 
for  the   holy   things.     The   Roman   people,  usually  so  hard-hearted, 
M-ere  softened   by   their   prayei-s  and   the  confidence  shown   towards 
them;    they   granted   the    Coerites   a    truce    of    one   hundi-ed    years, 
which  kept  up  the  memory  of   both  of   the  transgression  and  of  iti 
pardon. 

In  353  the  defeat  of  Fabius  was  avenged,  and  three-hundred 
and  fifty-eight  Tarquinians  of  noble  family  were  beheaded  in  the 
Forum.'  Three  years  later  that  people  asked  and  obtained  a  truce 
of  forty  years. 

Men  now  looked  for  a  period  of  repose;  but  the  Gauls 
re-appeared  (349).  One  of  them,  remarkable  for  his  tall  stature 
challenged  the  Romans  to  single  combat.  *The  legionary  tribune 
M.  Valerius,  having  obtained  leave  from  the  consul  to  accept  the 
challenge,  renewed  the  exploit  of  Manlius,  to  which  the  annaHsts 
added  marvellous  circumstances.  A  raven,  said  they,  swooped 
down  on  his  holmot  during  the  combat,  and  troubled  the  Gaul 
by  striking  him  on   the    face   with  its    wings  and  beak ;    when  the 

'  Livy  vii,  10.  These  little  wars  were  very  bloody.  "Many  were  slain  on  the  field  of 
battle,  says  Livy,  "and  a  great  number  were  made  prisoners.  The  nobles  were  beheaded  at 
Kome,  vulgtu  alitul  trucidatum." 

EE 
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Etruscan  Warrior.^ 


barbarian  fell,  the  bird  resumed   its   flight  and  disappeared  towards 
the    east.     The   soldiers   bestowed   the   surname  of  Corvus   upon  the 

victor,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  full 
assui'ance  of  victory.  This  battle  gained 
by  the  son  of  Camillus,  put  an  end  to 
the  Gallic  invasions.  The  barbarian  army, 
driven  out  of  Latium,  boldly  threw  itself 
into  Campania,  and  pushing  forward,  with- 
out thinking  of  its  return,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Apulia.  Eight  centuries  later  the 
Franks  renewed  these  daring  raids  with 
the  same  careless  confidence,  and  starting 
from  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  went  straight 
before   them   till  they   were  stopped  by  the  Straits   of  Messina. 

The   hero   of    this   last    contest,    Valerius    Corvus,   was   chosen 
consul    at    the    age    of    twenty-thi*ee    (in    346)   to    suppress   some 

movements  among  the  Yolscians.  He  burned 
Satricum,  which  the  Antiates  had  rebuilt.  In 
the  folloAving  year  the  taking  of  Som  on  the 
Liris,^  at  the  extremity  of  the  Yolscian  country, 
and  a  victory  over  the  Aurunci,  who  inhabited 
a  gi'oup  of  volcanic  mountains  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  same  river,*  opened  the  road  to  Cam- 
pania to   the  Eomans. 

These    wars   are   as  toilsome   to    read   about 

as    they  were  to  fight,  and  even  the  art  of  Livy 

has   not  succeeded   in   making    them    interesting. 

But    a    great    nation    has    a    right   to    the    same 

accorded   to   the    obscure    origin   of  a   great   man, 


Etruscan  Archer.- 

curiosity   as    is 


*■  Taken  from  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria. 

^  Taken  from  a  painting  on  an  Etruscan  tomb  at  Caere. 

'  Four  miles  below  Sora,  after  its  junction  with  the  Fibrenus,  the  Liris  forms,  near  the 
village  of  Isola,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cascades  in  Italy.  The  river  there  falls  from  a 
total  height  of  more  than  100  feet.-  (Craven,  Abruzzi  i.  93).  Cicero  had  a  house  near  the 
spot,  on  the  isola  San  Paolo,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Fibrenus.  He  was  bom  there 
(de  Leg.  iv.  1.),  and  it  was  about  this  villa  that  he.  uttered  the  beautiful  words  we  have 
quoted  on  page  88. 

*  On  one  of  these  mountains,  now  called  monte  di  Santa  Croce,  the  highest  peak  of  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  3,300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Aurunci  had  built  their  first  capital, 
Aurunca,  which  the  Sidicini  destroved  in  337. 
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and    we   must  not   show    ourselves    more   indifferent  than  Carthage 
and     Athens     were    to    the    phenomenon    of    such    tenacious    per- 
severance.      Already     the      bl..,vs     struck     at     the     foot     of     the 
Apennines    were   heard     afar,     Prreece     grew     interested     in     the 
defeats   of   the  Romans  as  well  as  in   their  victories,'  and  Carthage 
had   recently    renewed   the   treaty    which    she    had  concluded   with 
them  a   century    and    a   half    earlier.      A    hundred    and    sixty-five 
years    of    fighting    were    needful    for  them   to   regain   the   frontiers 
and    alliances    of    which    the    abolition    of    royalty     had    deprived 
them.     The  power  of  this  people  had   gro^^^l  very  slowly.     But  in 
the    midst   of  these    dangers    and    miseries   its    stui-dy   youth    had 
been   formed,    and    it    is   by   slow   growth   that  men  become  strong 
and  greatness  durable. 

•  The  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  was  known  in  Greece  shortly  after  the  event 
Aristotle,  who  mentions  u ,  names  one  Lucius  as  the  saviour  of  the  city.  Niebul.r  thinks  that  this 
Lucius  was  the  son  of  tlie  great  Camillus  and  the  victor  of  349. 


Taken  from  the  museum  of  Saint-G 


ermain. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ACCESSION  OF  THE  PLEBEIANS  TO  CUEULE  OFFICES. 

I. — The  Lioiniax  Laws  ;  Division  of  the  Consulships. 

WHILE  Eome  was  making  such  persevering  efforts  to  re-establish 
her  power  without,  within  the  city  the  tribunes  continued  the 
struggle  against  the  patriciate.  As  it  had  been  a  century  earlier, 
so  now  debts  were  the  cause  of  new  dissensions.  The  land-tax 
being  the  principal  revenue  of  the  State,  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
especially  when  it  drew  near  to  Eome,  had  the  double  result 
of  obliging  the  treasury  to  make  greater  demands  on  property 
and  of  diminishing  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  land  and 
its  produce.  The  tax  became  heavier,  and  the  resources  which 
served  to  pay  it  smaller.  Hence  came  debts,  as  numerous  after 
the  Gallic  invasion,  as  they  had  been  after  the  royal  wars,  and 
the  two  revolutions  which  they  occasioned ;  the  one  giving  rise 
to  the  tribuueship,  the  other  which  resulted  in  the  sharing  of 
the  curule  offices. 

In  389  B.C.  it  became  necessaiy  to  rebuild  the  burned  town. 
Doubtless  the  house  of  a  plebeian  cost  but  little  to  reconstruct. 
But  whence  was  a  man  who  had  lost  everj'thing,  furniture  and 
flocks,  to  draw  the  means  of  getting  his  little  field  under  cultiva- 
tion again,  sheltering  his  family,  buying  a  few  cattle  and  paying 
the  war  tax,  the  tax  for  the  Capitol,^  the  tax  for  re-building  the 
temples  and  walls,  unless  he  drew  it  from  his  patron's  purse  ? 
The  assignations  made  to  the  plebeians  on  the  territory  of  Yeii 
had  been  another  cause  of  borrowing.     As  the  State  only  gave  the 


^  New  constructions  were  erected  there  to  render  it  inaccessible  from  the  Tiber,  on 
which  side  it  had  been  considered,  until  the  Gallic  invasion,  that  the  river  sufficiently  defended 
the  approaches. 
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land,  it  was  often  necessary  for  some  rich  man  to  advance  the 
funds  for  the  agricultural  implements,  flocks  and  seeds  necessary 
to  stock  the  seven  Jagera,  But  the  rate  of  interest  was  heavy, 
the  creditor  pitiless:  the  ergastula  were  again  crowded;  Camillus 
himself   was   distinguished  for  his  cruelty. 

Here  we  come  upon  an  obscure  story.      Livy,   the  unconscious 
but   constant  echo  of  patrician   hatred,   relates  that  Marcus  Manlius 
Capitolinus,  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Camillus,  and   irritated   at  being 
overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  offices,  constituted  himself  the  patron 
of  the   poor   and   delivered   as  many  as   four  hundred  debtors  from 
prison.      Every   day    the    crowd    increased    around    him    and    his 
house   on   the  Capitol.      ^^The   great,    oppress   and    ruin   you,"    he 
urged,     ^^not   satisfied   with     appropriating    the    State    lands,     they 
embezzle    the    public    money;     they    are    hiding    the    money    re- 
captured  from   the    Gauls,    and    while    you    are    exhausting    your 
last   resoui-ces   in   restoring   to   the    temples    their    treasui-es,     they 
reserve   for   their   pleasures   the    money   which    they   receive    for   a 
sacred   work."     Against   liim   as   much   as   against   the   Yolscians  a 
dictator   was   appointed,     Cornelius   Cossus,  who  on  his  return  from 
the   campaign,    cast   him  into  prison.      A  senatus-consultum   having 
restored   him   to  liberty,    two   tribunes,  won  over   by  the  patricians, 
or   themselves    jealous    of   his    popularity,     accused    him    of    high 
treason.     In   the   comitia   centuriata   Manlius   recalled    his    exploits, 
he   displayed    the    arms    of   thirty    enemies    slain    by   him,     eight 
civic    crowns,     thirty-two     military     rewards,     the     wounds     which 
covered   his  breast,    and   the  C^apitol   which    he    had    saved !     This 
sight,    these  words   excited   the   compassion   of   the   people,    and   he 
would   have   been   acquitted,    when— the   assembly  was     broken    up' 
and   the   judgment   deferred   till   another  day.       In    a    meeting    of 
the  people   held   in   a   place   whence   the    citadel    of    Eome    could 
not    be    perceived,     or    according     to    others    by   the    sentence   of 
the   Duumvirs,^    he   was   condemned   to   death.     By   Dion's   account 
Manlius    having    occupied    the    Capitol    with    his     partisans,    was 
precipitated    from    the     Tarpeian    rock    by     a     traitor    whom     he 
trusted.*'      His   house   on   the    Capitol    was    razed    to    the    ^a-ound 


'  Duumviri perduellioniis. 
*  See  page  221. 
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it  was  forbidden  for  any  one  to  ever  build  on  that  hill,  and  the  ffens 
Manila  decided  that  none  of  its  members  should  henceforth  bear 
the   preenomen   of   Marcus   (384).' 

Manlius,    who   shared   the   fate   of   Cassius   and    Mtelius,    must 
have  been   sacrificed   like   them  to  the   hatred   of   the   nobles,^    but 
he   was   doubtless   only   a   vulgar    agitator :     C.  Licinius  Stol'o   and 
L.    Sextius    were    true    reformers.       They    were    rich .  and    noble 
plebeians,    to   whom   the   equality   of   the  two    orders    thi-ough    the 
military   tribuneship   only   appeared   a   political    lie:    from    400    to 
367  B.C.  there  had  been  only  fifteen  plebeians  elected  to  the  military 
tribuneship.     Livy,  who   Uke   so   many  other   historians  is   fond   of 
assigning  great   events   to    small   causes,'    relates    "that   a   senator, 
Fabius   Ambustus   had   married   the   elder   of  his   two  daughters  to 
the    patrician    Serv.   Sulpicius,   and  the  second  to   a  rich  plebeian, 
Licinius  Stolo.      One  day   the   two   sisters   were   conversing  in   the 
house    of    Sulpicius,     when    he,     at    that    time    military    tribune, 
returned  from   the   Forum   preceded   by   his   lictor,    who,    according 
to   custom,    knocked    at    the    door   with    his   rod.       At    this    noise 
the   young   Fabia   grew   disturbed,  then  she  expressed   astonishment 
at    the    numerous     retinue     which     followed    the    tribune.        The 
elder    laughed    at   both   her   astonishment   and   ignoi-anee,    and    her 
raillery   showed   the   wide    gulf   placed   between  her  and  her  sister 
by    marriage,    which    had    led    the    latter    into   a    house   wherein 
/wnours  could   never  enter.       Fabia   was   so   hurt  by  this,   that  her 
father   noticed   her   vexation,    and   promised    her    that    she    should 
one   day   see   in   her   own   home    the  dignities  Avhich   she   had  seen 
at   her   sisters.      From  that   time   he   began   to   concert   plans   with 
his     son-in-law     and     another     young     man     of     strong     energy 
L.  Sextius.  *'•'' 

It  is  a  pretty  incident;  Livy  is  never  loth  to  scatter 
a  few  flowers  through  the  severe  history  of  the  least  romantic  of 
nations;  and  we  do  the  same,  but  without  any  belief  in  them 
The  young  Fabia  had  often  at  her  father's  home  or  at  the  houses 
of  family  friends  heard  the  lietor's  knock,  and  had  often  seen  the 
retinue  which  always  followed  magistrates  and  persons  of  importance. 

^Livv,  vi.  14—20. 

'^.  .   .  inimicorum  oppresms  factione  CServ.,  in  ^n.,  viii  a50) 
Farm,  ut  plerumque  solet,  rem  inyentem  moliundi  causa  intervenif.  (Uyj   vi.  34). 
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Nothing  of  all  this  could  have  surprised  her  then,  and  she  well 
knew,  in  marrying  Licinius,  in  what  condition  that  plebeian  would 
place  her.  The  revolution  which  was  preparing  no  more  arose 
from  the  jealousy  of  a  woman,  than,  the  Trojan  war  was  caused  by 
the  abduction  of  Helen ;  it  was  the  last  act  of  a  struggle  carried 
on  for  one  .hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  which  had  never 
stayed   its   course   for   one    single   day. 

Licinius     Stolo    and    L.  Sextius,    being   appointed   tribunes   of 

the   people   in   376  b.c,    formally    demanded    the    division    of    the 

consulship,    and    in    order    to    compel    the   plebeians   to    take    an 

interest  in  this  question,  they  presented  the  following  resolutions  :— 

In   future   no   more   military   tribunes   shall   be   appointed,   but 

two   consuls,    of  whom   one   must   always   be   a   plebeian.      No   one 

shall   possess   more   than    500  ju^era    (about   312   acres)    of  public 

land.     Interest   already   paid   shall  be   deducted  from  the    principal, 

and    the    remainder    shall    be    repaid    in    three    years    by     equal' 

instalments.^ 

The  moment  for  the  final  struggle  had  then  arrived.  It 
was  worthy  of  its  earlier  stages.  There  was  no  useless  violence, 
but  on  both  sides  admirable  perseverance.  For  ten  successive 
years  the  tribunes  obtained  their  re-election.  In  vain  did  the 
senate  gain  over  their  colleagues,  whose  veto  suspended  their 
action,  and  in  vain  did  they  twice  have  recourse  to  the  dictatorship. 
Camillus,  threatened  with  a  heavy  fine,  and  perhaps  with  a  second 
exile  m  his  old  age,  abdicated,  and  Manlius,  when  proclaimed  after 
him,  chose  a  plebeian,  Licinius  Calvus,  as  Master  of  the  Horse. 
The  sanctity  of  religion  was  employed  as  a  means  of  opposition 
to  the  tribunes ;    there    was  not    a  plebeian  in  the   priesthood. 

In  order  to  destroy  this  movement  and  avert  the  interven- 
tion of  the  gods  which  the  senators  would  have  claimed  to  read 
m  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyl,  they  added  this  fourth  rogation,  which 
the  senate  accepted  in  order  to  invest  its  own  side  with  an 
appearance  of  justice:  ^^nstead  of  duumvirs  for  the  Sibylline 
books,  decemvirs  shall  in  future  be  appointed,  of  whom  five  shall 
be  plebeians." 

The  people,  however,   wearied    with    such    prolonged    debates, 

^  Livy  vi.  36 ;  CoJum.,  i.  3.  Dionvs.  viii.  73. 
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were   on   the   point   of   betraying   their  ovm   cause  ;  they   no  longer 
demanded   more   than    the    two     laws    concerning    debts    and   land, 
which   the   patricians    were    disposed    to    yield.     But   the   tribunes 
declared   the   three    propositions   inseparable;  they   must  be   adopted 
or  rejected  together.     The   comitia   of    tribes   voted   for   them,    the 
senate   accepted   them,  and    the  centuries  proclaimed  Lucius  Sextius 
one   of    the   two    tribunes,    consul.     In   their    curiae   the   patricians 
refused    the    Imperium     to    the    plebeian    consul,    and    the    battle, 
which    was    on    the   point     of   ending,    began    again   more   fiercely 
than   ever.     The   details   of    this    last    struggle    are    little   known. 
There   is   vague   mention   of   terrible   threats,    and   of   a  new   seces- 
sion  of  the   people.     Camillus    interposed.     He    had  just   won   his 
last    victory    over    the    Gauls;     five    times    dictator,    seven    times 
military   tribune,    full   of   glory   and   honoiu's,    he   desired   a   repose 
worthy   of  his   sixty   years   of   service.     Won   over  by   his   counsel 
and  example,  the   senators    yielded,    the    election    of    Sextius   was 
ratified,  and  Camillus,  closing   the  age  of    revolutions  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  vowed  a  temple  to  Concord   (366  b.c.).' 

The  gates  of  the  political  city,  then,  were  at  last  forced; 
the  plebeians  now  in  turn  take  their  seat  on  the  curule  chaii-. 
In  token  of  the  admission  of  these  new  comers  into  the  real 
Eoman  people,  there  was  added  to  the  three  festal  days  of  the 
great  games  held  in  honoui-  of  the  three  ancient  tribes,  a  fourth 
day  for  the  plebeians.^ 


n. — The  Plebeians  gain  Admission  to  all  Offices. 


The  adoption  of  the  Licinian  laws  marks  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  republic.  But  were  these  laws  faithfully  observed, 
and  what  were  the  consequences  to  the  great,  to  the  populace, 
and   to   the   fortune   of   Eome  ?     These    are    the    questions    which 

*  The  magnificent  ruins  which  still  remain  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  do  not  belong  to  the 
edifice  erected  by  Camillus,  which  appears  to  have  been  built  at  the  Capitol  (Chid,  Fast.j  i. 
637,),  and  of  which  nothing  is  left,  nor  to  that  of  Flavins,  which,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxiii. 
6,  3),  was  only  a  bronze  chapel  raised  on  the  Vulcanal,  above  the  comitium  ;  they  formed  part 
of  a  temple  of  Concord  of  which  mention  is  often  made  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic,  and 
which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Tabularium. 

^  Dionys.,  vii.  41. 
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we  are  about  to  examine;  separating,  for  greater  clearness,  the 
political  laws  from  social,  or  such  as  related  to  debts  and 
property. 

The  patricians  never  frankly  accepted  popular  victories.  On 
the  morrow  of  their  defeat  they  began  again  disputing  step  by 
step  the  ground  they  had  lost  on  the  preceding  dav,  multiplying 
obstacles  in  order  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  when  the  equality 
which  they  looked  upon  as  sacrilege  must  be  finallv  achieved 
This  time  they  yielded  the  consulship  itself,  but  the'  consulship 
dismembered.  Two  new  patrician  magistracies  were,  in  fact, 
created  at  its  expense,  the  prwtorship,  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  formulae  of  which  were  unknown  to  the  plebeians, 
and  the  curule  a-dileship,'  for  the  city  police  (366).  Class  interest 
was,  for  this  once,  in  accord  with  public  interest.  The  patricians 
gave  their  own  order  three  new  offices,  but  they  gave  the  republic 
three   necessary   magistracies. 

The  great  pre-occupation  of  modem  governments  is  or  ought  to 
be  to  protect  the  fortune  and  life  of  citizens,  to  develop  instruction 
and   commerce,  to  diminish    miserj-  and  vice.     The   Romans   of    the 
early   times  had  no  such  cares ;    they    considered   their  task   ended, 
when  they  had  provided  for  internal  peace  and  the  security  of  the 
frontiers.     The   rest    concerned    only    individuals.     The   Romans   of 
the   time   of    which    we    are    now    speaking,    began   to   understand 
that  their  public  edifices,  as  they  multiplied,  required  a  supervision 
that   might  be  exercised  in  the    interests  of    the  treasury,    that   the 
city    as   it    grew    larger    needed    a    street   police    to   prevent    fires, 
markets  to   prevent  fraud,  baths,   taverns,    and  [licensed]   places    of 
evil  resort  to   prevent   street   brawls.     Finallv,    in  times  of    scarcity 
It  was  necessary    to   buy    wheat    abroad,  and   sell    it  to  the   people 
at   a   low  price.^     The   plebeian   ajdiles   no   longer   sufficed   for   this 
work,    and  it   was  well    to    double    their    number.      "  The  senate 
having  decreed,"  says  Livy,    "that  in  order  to    thank  the  Gods  for 
the  re-establishment  of  concord  between  the  plebs  and  the  patriciate 


'Quod  pro  comule  uno  plebeio  tres  patricio,  ina,Mrains....nohilitm  dU  mmp>k^t  (Livv, 

memlL«      !«";'r,  P'r""'  -^  <=»lk?«  ^■"Posed,  like  the  plebeian  ^dileship,  of  twj 

members;  at  first  there  was  onlv  one  piajtor. 

muL  *^'**'"°**  ■^•^•'"'-  3)' "'«"''«  •!'«  »ediles:  Vuratorea  urbis,  annon,^,  ludorumque  soUm- 
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a  fourth  day  should  be  added  to  the  Roman  games,  the  plebeian 
fediles  refused  to  sanction  this  expenditure,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  omission  of  this  honour  towards  the  immortal  gods,  some 
young  nobles  offered  to  take  the  expense  upon  themselves,  on 
condition  that  they  should  be  appointed  lediles.^  Here  again 
we  find  anecdote  taking  the  place  of  history.  We  have  just  seen 
the  serious  reasons  which  led  to  this  creation.  Moreover,  the 
new  magistracy  became  almost  immediately  common  to  the'  two 
orders. 

The  praetorship   was   in   like   manner  a   necessary  duplicate  of 
the   consulship.      As   the   State  became   greater,    more  frequent  and 
more  distant  wars  left  the  first  magistrates  of  the  republic  but  little 
time    to    occupy    themselves    with    civil    justice,    and    the   recent 
agrarian    law    of    Licinius    Stolo    was    sure   to    multiply   law   suits 
to    an    extraordinary    degree.      Although    the    division    of    power 
was  not   a   very   Eoman    idea,    meu    saw   the    utility   of  ensuring 
the    regular    course     of    justice    by    alwavs    having    at    Rome    a 
magistrate    charged    with    its    administration,     to    supplement    the 
absent    consul.      In    order    to    mark   the   subordinate   character   of 
the   praetor,    only    six    lictors    were    allowed    him ;  '^  but    he    was 
elected  like  the    consul    in    the    comitia    centuriata  and  with  the 
same    auspices;    he    presided,    in    the    consul's     absence,     at     the 
meetings   of   the   people   and  the    senate,    and   the   imperium,  which 
he    possessed    from    the    outset,    allowed    him    in    later    times   to 
assume   the  functions   of    leader    of    the    army    and    of    provincial 
governor.      His  judicial  competence  was  summed  up  in  three  words; 
Do,     I    give    the    judge    and    the    mode    of    precedure ;    Dico    I 
declare    the    right;    Addico,    I    adjudge    the    object    of    the    suit. 
On    his    entry    into    office    the     pnetor     graduallv    fell    into   the 
habit   of   publishing  an   edict,    in   which   he   indicated   the  rules  of 
jurisprudence  which  he  intended  to  follow ;  we   shall   see  that  this 
edwimn  prwtorium  by  degrees  transformed  all  the  Eoman  legislation 
So     much     good     resulted     from     this   institution   that   twenty 
years    later    there    was    appointed    a    second    pr»tor   for    disputes 
between   citizens   and   foreigners,    the  prwtor  peregrinm.      He  must, 

'  Livy  vi.  42;ra.  1.     .     .     .    pogtea  prnmUmumfuit. 

'  There  wei-e  two  praetors  ia  342  B.C.,  four  in  227,  six  in  197,  eight  under  Sulla      We 
ehall  see  later  the  reasons  for  these  diifei-entaugmcntutions  «■■  ouiia.      «e 


Seat  for  a  lecfisterm'mn. 
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by  reason  of  his  office,  be  versed  in  foreign  customs,  Jus 
gentium,  as  well  as  national  usages,  jm  civile,  and  his  edicts  prepared 
the  way  for  the  fusion  of  these  rights.  Rome  possessed  then, 
from  this  time  forth,  the  two  workmen  who  were  slowly  collecting 
the  numberless  materials  wherewith  the  juris-consults  were  to 
construct    the    magnificent    monument   of   the    Pandects. 

.  The  consuls  retained  the  command  of  the  armies,  the  presidency 
of  the  senate  and  the  raising  of  troops.  These  were  still  too  high 
prerogatives  for  the  patricians  not  to  seek  to  recover  them.  The 
dictatorship  was  left  them;  they  made  use 
of  it  either  to  preside  over  the  comitia  and 
influence  the  election  of  consuls,  or  to  snatch 
from  a  plebeian  general  the  honours  of  a  suc- 
cessful war.  Between  363  and  344,  a  period 
of  only  twenty  years,  there  were  fourteen 
dictatoi-s. 

The   one   who   stood  at  the  head  of' this  long  list  was  Manlius 
Imperiosus.       The    plague    was    raging    with    murderous   intensity 
and    had     earned      off      Camillus;      the      Tiber      overflowed      its 
banks;    an    earthquake   had    opened   in   the   midst   of    the    Forum 
an     abyss     into    which    Curtius     is     said    to    have     leaped     fully 
armed.     In   order   to   appease   the   angry   gods,    new   games,    drawn 
from   Etruria,  had   been   celebrated,   mingled  with  songs  and  dances 
to    the    sound   of  the   flute;     then   the   statues   of   the   great   gods 
had   been   laid   on  beds   and   invited,    as   a  pledge  of  reconciliation, 
to  a  sacred  banquet  {lectisternium) .     Manlius  having  been  appointed 
dictator  in  order  to  drive  the  sacred  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
refused,  when  the   ceremony  was  ended,    to   resign   his   powers ;   he 
retained    his    twenty-four    lictors    and    announced    a    levy   against 
the   Hemicans.     This   prolonged   suspension   of   the    consular   power 
coincided  too  well  with  the  views  of  the  senate,  which  was  ready 
to   respect   the    dictatorial    power   under   such    circumstances.       But 
the     tribune     Pomponius     accused     the     dictator.        Among     other 
grievances   he   reproached   him   with   his   conduct   towards   his    own 
son,    banished    from    the    domestic    penates,     exiled   to   the     fields 
and    condemned    to    servile    labours.      "This    Son    of    a    dictator 

a  J  i^\"h"'  """'  ^""Tf  '"  **"  '^'•^■P'"*!'*  "t  M'""'=l'-  on  which  was  placed  the  statue  of 
a  god  m  the  ceremony  of  the  lectinternium. 
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learnt,   by    a    daily    pimishiiient,     that    he    was   bom   of   a   father 
worthy   of   his   sui-name   (Imperiosm).       And   what    was   his   criiiu>? 
He   had   a   difficulty   in   expressing   himself.       Instead  of  correcting 
this    natural    defect    by    education,     Manlius   aggravates   the    evil; 
he  retards  still   further   this   dull   spirit,   and  whatever  vivacity  and 
intelligence   remain   to   his   son   will   be   extinguished  by  the  rustic 
habits   which   he   imposes   on   him."       A   singular  reproach   in  the 
mouth   of   a   tribune!     But   every   kind   of   weapon   was   employed. 
Moreover   the   Eomans,    like    the    English   of    our   own   day,    were 
proud    of    their    nobility,    and    were    un^villing     that    any    young 
patrician  should  be  brought  up  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his  birth. 
While  all  the  people  were  indignant  with  Manlins,  the  victim, 
grieved  at  being  a  subject  of  prosecution  to  his  father,  conceived  a 
project   which   set   an  example,   to   be   commended   indeed,  but   not 
Avithout   danger    in    a   free    city.      Unknown    to    any   one,    with   a 
dagger  hidden  under  his  robe,  he  came  to  the  house  of  Pomponius 
one    morning,    gave    his    name,    and    insisted    on    being    admitted. 
Everyone    retired    in    order   to   leave   him    alone    with    the    tribune. 
Then  he  drew  his  dagger,   and  threatened  to  stab  Pomponius,  who 
was  still   in   bed,    unless   he   swore,    in   terms  which  he  dictated  to 
him,   ^^  never  to  convoke   an   assembly  of   the  people   to   accuse  the 
dictator.       The  tribune,   finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  an  armed 
man,  young   and  powerful,   grew  frightened,  and  repeated  the  oath 
imposed   on   him.     The  people  were  dissatisfied  to  see   their  victim 
escape,    but  they   willingly   rewarded    the    young   man's   filial  piety 
by    appointing  him  legionary  tribune."^      The  chiefs  of   the  plebs, 
who   knew   how   to  profit   not    only   by   their   hatred,   but   by  their 
afPections,    seized   this   opportunity    to    claim    for    the    comitia    the  ' 
nomination  of  six  of  those  officers  (362  B.C.). 

Four  times  more,  in  the  four  following  years,  the  senate  had  re- 
course to  the  dictatorship.  But  this  supreme  office  was  itself  invaded. 
In   356-  the  danger  of   the  war  against  the   Etruscans  caused   the 

*  Livy,  vii.  4,  5. 

*  The  precediiiig-  year  was  markecUy  the  establishment  of  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  enfranchise- 
ments. This  tax  was  established  in  connection  with  Privernian  prisoners,  released  on  ransom 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  consul  Marcius.  His  colleague,  Manlius,  had  caused  it  to  be  voted  by 
the  army  encamped  near  Sutrium.  The  tribunes  accepted  the  law,  but  instituted  the  punishment 
of  death  for  any  one  who  should  renew  this  dangerous  precedent  of  caUing  on  his  army  to 
discuss  public  affairs.     (Livy,  vii.  16.)     Let  us  notice  that  this  tax  must  be  paid  in  gold,' and 
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proclamation  of  Marcius  Eutilus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
plebeians,  as  dictator,  who  foui^  years  later  also  became  the  first 
censor  of   his  order. 

The   plebeian  consulship   was  the  door  as  it  were,  which  gave 
access  to  the  sanctuary.     The  patricians  tried  to  close  it ;  from  355 
to    Ml    they   managed   to    have   the   two   consuls   taken  from  their 
ranks   on  seven    occasions.      Three   years   earlier   the   Poetelian   law 
had    forbidden    canvassing    (ambitus),    in    order     to     diminish     the 
chances   of   success   of   new   men,   who,    being   little   kno^vn   among 
the   rural    tribes,    travelled    through    the    country    soliciting    votes 
(358).     Yet   the   plebeian    consulship   had   not   been   the   reward  of 
the   seditious   or   of   demagogues.     Licinius   and  Sextius  were   only 
once  honoured   with  this  office,  and  for  a  long  time  after  them  no 
tribune    succeeded    in    obtaining    it,    for    in   order   to   restrict   the 
number   of    consular   plebeians,   the   patricians    combined   in   favour 
of  the  same  candidates,  preferring  to  see  the  same  men  consul  four 
times   rather   than  the  consulship  be  given  to   four  new  men.^     In 
twenty-seven    years    they   had    permitted    only   eight    plebeians    to 
arrive    at  the   consulship.      Even    this   was   much.      What   did    the 
ability    of    Marcius    and    Popilius     matter?     Could    their    services 
efface   the   stain   of  their  birth?      This  imprudent   attempt   on   the 
part  of   the  patricians   completed    their   defeat.      The   rich   plebeian 
families  grew  angry   at  being  deprived  of  what  the  perseverance  of 
Licinius   had   gained   for  them.      As  for  the   poor,   ruined   then   as 
always   by   usury,    they   were    then    as   always,    disposed    to   insur- 
rection. 

After  the  first  Samnite  war  the  Romans  had  placed  a  gamson 
at  Capua.  In  that  lovely  country  the  legionaries  remembered  the 
creditors  who  awaited  them  at  Eome,  and  also  the  means  employed 
by  the  Samnites  twenty-foui-  years  before  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  town,  when,  having  been  received  by  the  Campanians  as 
friends,  they  had  one  feast-day  fallen  upon  them  unarmed  and 
butchered  them  all.  The  plot  was  discovered.  To  avert  the 
execution  of   it,  the   consul  Marcius  Rutilus  sent  the  soldiers  away 

aU  lodged  in  the  treasury,  where  it  constituted  a  reserve  fund  which  it  was  forbidden  to  touch 
save  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  * 

'  Marcius  and  Popilius  were  four  times  consuls,  Plautius  and  Genucius  three  times  etc     It 
Heems,  too,  that  a  single  magistrate  might  unite  several  offices.     (See  next  page.) 
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by  cohorts.  But  they  reassembled  at  the  defiles  of  Lautulie,  jjimo 
di  Fortella^  a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  in  going  from  Fundi  to  Ter- 
racina,  that  is  to  say  from  Campania  into  Latium.^  When  their 
bands  reached  the  proportions  of  an  army,  they  marched  upon 
Eome  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  calling  on  all  who  were 
enslaved  for  debt  to  join  them.  Xear  ]iovilke  thev  fortified  a 
camp,  ravaged  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  having  found  a- 
patrician,  T.  Quinctius,  in  his  villa  near  Tusculum,  they  com- 
pelled him  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  A  revolt  of  the  piebeians 
responded  to  that  of  the  soldiers.  They  marched  out  of  liome  and 
camped  four  miles  from  its  walls.  A  popular  dictator,  Valerius 
Corvus,  was  appointed;  but  his  soldiers,  instead  of  fighting,  sided 
with  their  comrades,   and   all  together  demanded  and  obtained  :- 

1.  A  general  anmesty  and  complete  forgiveness  of  the  past. 

2.  A  military  regulation  providing  that  the  legionary  serving 
under  the  standard  should  not,  without  his  own  (Mmsent,  be  erased 
from  the  registers,  that  is  to  say,  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
attached  to  military  semce,=-  and  that  one  who  had  served  as 
tribune  should  not  be  (enrolled  as  centurion. 

3.  A  reduction  in  the  pay  of  the  knights.  The  plebeians  on 
their  part,  having  returned  into  the  city,  voted,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  tribune  Genucius,  the  following  laws,  which  had  the  double 
object  of  relieving  the  poor  and  preventing  offices  becoming  the 
hereditary  patrimony  of  a  few  families  (342  B.c). 

4.  Xo  one  should  be  re-eligible  for  the  same  office  till  after  an 
interval  of  ten  years,  and  no  one  should  be  invested  with  two 
magistracies  at  the  sanu»  time. 

5.  Both  the  ('(msuls  might  b(^  plebeians. 

6.  Loans  on  interest  and  debts  to  be  abolished,  the  nexi  to  be 
released.* 

In  these  gi-ave  circumstances  the  senate   had  shown  a  spiiit  of 


^  Tlie  passaj^e  is  m  narrow  that  a  tower  and  a  gate  are  enoug-h  to  close  it.  It  was,  not  long 
since,  the  boundary  between  the  States  of  tlie  Church  and  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom. 

*  Livy,  vii.  38,  42  :  Lex  sacrata  militaru. 

'  The  legionary  serving  under  the  standard  could  not  be  pursued  ))y  his  creditors,  and  if 
the  campaign  was  successful,  he  found  himself  able,  with  his  share  of  the  booty,  to  pay  or 
diminish  his  debts. 

*  Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  16. 
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conciliation,  of  which  it  again  made  proof  two  years  later,  when  it 
allowed  th(^  plebeian  dictator,  Publilius  Philo,  to  strike  the  last  blow 
at  the  old  rc^gime  by  the  suppression  of  the  legislative  veto  of  the 
senate  (339  b.c). 

1.  The  plebiscita  should  be  binding  on  all.^ 

2.  Every    law    presented    for   the    acceptance    of    the    comitia 
centuriata  should  bi^  approved  beforehand  by  the  senate.  '^ 

3.  One  of  the  censors  must  be  always  chosen  from  the  plebeians; 
both  consuls  might  belong  to  that  order. 

The  last  of   these  laws   was   the   application   to    the    censorship 
of   the    Licinian   law   on   the   consulship.      By   means   of   the    other 
two,    Publilius    Philo    wished    to   concentrate   the   legislative   power 
in   the   centuries   and   tribes,  in   order    to    avert    the    possibility   of 
a   conflict   between   the   two   sovereign   assemblies    and    the    senate. 
The   latter    no    longer    retained    any    sign    of    its    ancient    power,' 
save    the    preUminan/    approbation    of    the    plebiscita    and    laws    of 
the   centuries;    and    this    obligatory   approbation   appeared   to   be   a 
mere    formality.      But    the    senate    made    arrangements    with    the 
consuls     for    drawing     up     the     list     of     consular     and     pr^toriau 
candidates   presented   to    the   centuries,    and    for    improving    before- 
hand  the   projected   laws  to  be  carried  before  them.     On^'a  future 
day,    when    the    tribunes    made    common    cause    with    the    nobles, 
there   arose   the   same   agitation   on   the   subject   of  plebiscita;    and 
the    senate    then    again    became    for    a    time    master    of    the    re- 
public.^ 

Let  us  note,  at  the  moment  when  the  reciprocal  rio-hts  of 
the  assemblies  and  the  senate  are  being  determined,  tha't  if  a 
subject  was  discussed  in  the  curia  before  the  vote,  it  must  be 
voted  upon  in  the  ccmiitia  without  delibcTation.  For  popular 
assemblies  the  Romans  had  wisely  separated  discussion  and 
decision-a    useful    precaution    against    the    passionate    impressions 

tribel  W^'2'l'''':r"'  and  Valerius  had  given  the  force  of  W  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
ribes  by  st  l.mittn,g  them  to  the  sanction  of  the  ^n^^te,  pafrum  aucfonfas     Publiliu.  freed 
S:^^^^^^  ^yf^-^-^^^  them,  like  the  laws  of  the  ce^rtl 

^e':^:::::::^^^      '-  -  "^^  ^— '  ^^^  --■^^■-  ^^y  -^^^  appointed 

>  J/.  '  \u!!y^^^  "'"^"  centuriatis/errenfur,  ante  initum  saffrayium  patre.  auctorcs 
'  This  new  development  will  be  explained  in  vol.  ii.  of  this  work. 
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that  a  glowing  speech  might  produce  just  before  the  ballot.' 
Yet  the  resolutions  of  the  centuries  and  tribes  were  not  taken 
till  the  citizens  had  been  enlightened  by  a  controversial  debate 
at  a  contio,—a  free  assembly  presided  over  by  a  magistrate, 
and  which  a  magistrate  of  superior  rank  might  forbid.-  It 
was  there  that  the  measures  to  be  proposed  to  the  comitia  were 
discussed.  In  our  (French)  assemblies  there  is  always  a  right  of 
replying  to  a  minister;  in  the  emtio  the  magistrate  spoke"  last.' 
This  means  that  with  us  more  liberty  is  allowed  for  an  attack 
on  the  government;  whereas,  at  Rome,  it  was  rather  sought  to 
defend  it.  This  single  fact  shows  the  difference  between  the  two 
States  as  regards  public  feeling. 

The  consequences  which  foUowed  the  revolt  of  the  Campanian 
legions  prove  that  the  rebels  had  no  intention  of  committing  the 
lawless  A-iolence  which  some  have  supposed;  but  that  they  "were 
carrying  out  a  plan  formed  by  the  popular  leaders  to  complete 
the  revolution  to  which  Licinius  Stolo  had  given  an  in-csistible 
impulse.  In  339,  indeed,  ends  the  political  strife,  which  the 
secession  of  the  people  to  the  Sacred  Mount  had  commenced  a 
century  and  a  half  earlier.  If  the  plebeians  are  still  excluded  from 
some  offices,  they  gain  access  to  them  gradually— without  com- 
motions, without  struggles— by  the  sole  force  of  its  new 
constitution-the  spirit  of  which  is  libertv,  as  that  of  the  old 
was  privilege.  Thus  Publilius  Philo  obtain.-d  the  pra>torship  in 
33/,  and  in  326  the  pro-consulship— which  office  was  consequently 
open  to  plebeians  from  its  foimdation.  At  an  uncertain  date,  after 
366  but  before  312,  the  Ovinian  plebiscitum  threw  the  senate  open 
to  plebeians;*  and  in  the  year  300,  the  Lex  OgiUnia  decreed  that 

'  ^^^'  P^^  Flacco,  7:0  morem  prtBclarum  dtsciplmamque,  quam  a  inajonhus  accepimus 

^ullam  till  .  .  .  vim  contionis  esse  voluemnt,  etc. ;  and  he  compares  all  the  precautions  takeuby 
the  ancient  Romans  with  tlie  tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  Greeks  where  men  voted  by  show  of 
hands  as  soon  as  the  orator  liad  finished  speaking. 

'  Aulus-Gellius,  xiii.  15.  I  need  not  add  That  it  often  happened,  in  the  last  centuries  of 
tbe  republic,  that  the  deliberative  assembly  immediatelv  preceded  that  in  which  the  votes  were 
taken,  which  much  diminished  the  value  of  the  precautions  taken  in  olden  times. 

4  m/?°'  ^^^^^-  ^^ ToiQ  iciwraig  Trpb  tu,v  Tag  apxag  txoiTaiv  o  \6yog  ^^ico^o. 

This  law  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  the  ceii.sors  the  right  of  drawing  up  the  list  of 
senators,  but  obhged  them  to  choose  the  new  members,  eu-  omni  ordine  optimum  quemque,  from 
among  tlie  old  curule  magistrates,  quaestors,  plebeian  aediles  an.l  tribunes.  Thus,  in  the  space 
of  a  lustrum  there  were  50  tribunes  and  10  fediles,  so  that  the  plebeians  were  not  long  in  finding 
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thenceforth  foui-  pontiffs  and  five  augurs  should  be  taken  from  the 
second  order.  ^  This  was  the  division  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  patrician  veto  of  the  augurs.  Four  years  later 
the  son  of  a  freed-inan,  Flavins,  clerk  to  the  censor  Appius 
had,  by  the  publication  of  the  calendar-  and  the  formula  con- 
nected with  law  suits,  deprived  the  patricians  of  the  only  advantage 
left  them,  the  knowledge  of  civil  and  sacred  law.  • 

The  consuls  had  always  appointed  the  legionary  tribunes.  In 
the  year  3G2  the  people  took  upon  themselv(\s  the  right  to  choose 
six  of  them ;  fifty  years  later  they  appropriated  a  larger  share 
of  the  appointments,  and  decided,  by  the  Atilian  plebiscitum,  that 
they  would  name  sixteen.  As  each  of  the  four  legions  raised 
annually  had  six  tribunes,  democratic  jealousy  deprived  the 
generals  of  the  choice  of  two  thirds  of  them.  Fortunately, 
among  this  military  nation,  where  every  citizen  must  have 
served  in  at  least  ten  campaigns,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
popular  vote  to  appoint  to  any  command  men  incapable  of 
exercising   it. 

To  this  work  of  popular  levelling  belongs  the  Micnian  law,^ 
established  towards  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  which  suppressed 
the  right,  hitherto  left  to  tlu^  curia^,  of  refusing  the  imperium  to 
magistrates  chosen  by  tlie  centuries.  Deprived  of  all  influence 
over  elections  and  the  making  of  hnvs,  this  ancient  assembly  of 
the  Roman  peoph^  fell  into  disuse.  There  was  no  longer  patrician 
caste,  nor  comitia  curia ta.  But  this  nation,  whose  life  was  a 
pei-petual  revolution,  was  more  tenacious  than  anv  other  of  the 
worship  of  the  past.  Like  the  citizens  Avho  proudly  displayed  the 
unages  of  their  ancestors,  it  religiously  preserved  the  memory  and 
semblance  of   things  which  time  or  man  had  destroyed.      Even  the 

themselves  a  majority  in  the  senate.  Cf.  Livy,  xxii.  49:  .  .  .  senatores  aut  qui  eos  magistratus 
(jessissent  unde  in  senatum  letji  dcherent. 

I  The  salii,  the  fratre.s  Arvales,  the  fetiales,  and  the  rex  sacrorum,  who  played  no 
political  role,  were  always  taken  from  the  patricians. 

'  The  calendar  showed  the  days  and  hours  in  which  it  was  legal  to  plead.  As  these  days 
varied  each  year,  it  was  necessary,  before  the  time  of  Flavins,  to  consult  the  pontiff,  or  those 

patricians  who  were  initiated  into  these  mysteries  of  these  calculations a paucis  jmncipum 

quotidie  petehat.  (Pliny,  xxxiii.  6.)  The  Tables  of.  Flavins,  in  which  were  revealed  the  legis 
acttones,  the  actus  legitimi,  tlie  diesfa^ti,  nefasti,  and  intercisi,  formed  the  Jus  Flavianum.  The 
patricians  having  devised  new  formula?,  Sextus  .Elius  Catus  again  disclosed  them  in  202.  To 
his  work  the  name  of  ^'m*  ^Elinnuyn  was  given. 

'  Cic,  Brut.,  14. 
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empire  did  not  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them.  Three  centuries 
after  Augustus  there  was  a  senate  which  at  times  resumcnl  its 
political  character  in  earnest,  and  Justinian  still  appointed  consuls. 
Thus  the  cuiiae  still  continued,  prc^served,  like  the  statues  of 
the  kings,  by  the  respect  in  which  men  and  things  of  ancient 
times  were  held  by  all;  but  reduced  to  insignilicant  civil  and 
religious  prerogatives,  and  represented  by  thirty  lictors,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  high  pontiff. 

13y  this  abdication  of  the  cuiiae,  all  the  aristocratic  strength 
of  the  government  was  concentrated  in  the  senate,  into  which  a 
greater  number  of  plebeians  entered  daily  thi'ough  the  medium  of 
office. 

From  302  to  286  came  renewed  confirmation  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  which  were  the  Magna  C^harta,  as  it  were,  of  plebeian 
liberties. 

In  302  there  was  a  confirmation  of  the  Valerian  law,  which, 
by  the  right  of  appeal,  gave  the  accused  his  peei-s  as  judges. 

In  299  a  confirmation  of  the  Licinian  law  for  the  division  of 
the  consulship,  and  consequently  of  every  office. 

In  280  the  laws  of  tlie  ])lebeian  dictator,  Ilortensius,  which 
ratified  all  former  victories,  confinued  the  Publilian  law  relative  to 
the  obligatory  character  of  plebiscita,  and  freed  them  from  the 
preliminary  authorisation  of   the  senate.' 

Grave  circumstances  had  led  to  this  last  dictatorship;  th(> 
people,  having  again  risen  in  revolt  on  the  subject  of  debts,"^  had 
withdrawn  to  the  Janiculiun.  They  only  demanded  the  re-enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  against  creditors;  but  their  chiefs  desired  more. 
Interested  as  they  always  are  in  causing  political  revolutions  by 
which  they  profit,  they  tiu-ned  the  attention  of  th(^  nniltitude  from 
their  misery  to  their  ofPended  dignity.  The  Hortensian  laws  had 
thus  quite  a  difPerent  bearing  frc  m  what  the  first  leaders  of  the 
crowd  had  intended.  Debts  were  abolishcnl  or  diminished,  it  is 
true,  but  the  plebeian  rights  were  also  confirmed  again;  and  in 
order  to  efPace  the  last  distinction  which  still  separated  the  two 
orders,  the   nmuUnw   were   declared    not    to   be   holy  days.       It   was 


* Itaque  eo  modo  legibus  plebiscita  eueequata  sunt  (Guius  Inst    i  ^) 

=*  See  pages  303-:30o  '         *'•>'• 
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on  the  nunilimt\  or  market  days,  that  the  tribes  assembled,  because 
on  those  days  the  country  people  came  to  Home.  The  patricians, 
unwilling  in  their  i)ride  to  have  anything  in  common  with  the 
plebeians,  and  in  order  that  the  latter  might  not  be  able  to 
count  their  small  number  in  the  curiie,  or  await  the  decisions 
of  the  senate,  or  in  a  menacing  crowd  attend  the  judgments 
of  their  tribunals,  had  consecrated  the  nundinte  to  Jupiter,  and 
had  forbidden  themsc^lves  during  them  all  deliberaticm  and  all 
business.* 

Another  arrangement  is,  however,  attributed  to  the  dictator 
Ilortensius,  which  would  show  a  sincere  desire  to  prevent  excesses 
among  the  democracty  by  strengthening  the  aristocratic  element  in 
the  constitution;  senatus-consulta  were  to  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  general  laws,  and,  like  the  plebiscita,  t(^  be  binding  on  all 
orders.'-^  The  thing  is  not  certain,  but  henceforth  the  legislative 
power  of  the  senate  is  seen  to  extend  more  and  more. 

There  is  a  creation  of  this  period  whicli  has  no  political 
character,  but  which  ought  to  be  placed  at  its  proper  date.  About 
the  year  292  it.c.  there  was  instituted  a  magistracy  of  secondary  rank, 
the  triumviri  rapifales^'^  who  replaced  th(^  qumtores  parrieidii.  Ap- 
pointed in  an  assembly  of  the  people  presided  over  by  the  praetor, 
they  were  charged  Avith  the  investigation  of  crimes,  the  receiving 
of  evidi^nce  against  the  guilty,  and,  after  the  trial,  the  supervision 
of  tli(^  carrying  out  of  the  sentence.  They  assisti^l  the  tediles  in 
acting  as  strcM^t  police,  and  in  obtaining  the  paynu^nt  of  the  fines 
which  the  latter  had  inflicted,  and  they  could  have  slaves  and 
connnon  people  beaten  for  any  offence.  Tlautus  in  his  time  knew 
of  them  :  *^  If  tln^  triumvirs  met  me  at  this  hour  of  the  night,''  he 
makes  Sosia  say,^  *'  they  would  clap  me  into  priscm,-  and  to-morrow 
I  should  be  dragged  out  of  their  cage,  and  they  would  give  me 
the  stirrup-leathers  without  listening  to  my  reasons.  Eight  strong 
fellows    would    beat    the    anvil    on    my    back."      We    know    that 


'  Xundinas  Join  sacras  esse.     (Macr.,  Sat.  i.  16.) 

'  Theophihis,  one  of»the  lawyers  of  Justinian,  in  Bk.  i.  tit.  2,  §  5,  of  his  very  useful  Greek 
Varapluase  of  the  Institutes,  speaks  of  Ilortensius  as  a  Xme  friend  of  his  country,  who  put  an 
end  to  the  century-long-  quarrels  of  the  two  oi-ders. 

ijivv,  Epit.  xi,,  and  Dig-.  1.  ii.  2  and  30:  Triumvin  cnpitales  (pd  carveris  eustodiam  haberent 
Ut,  cum  auimadverti  itporteret,  interrentu  eonnn  fieret. 

*  Amphitr..  I.  i.  3— H. 
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they  had  Naevius  put   into  fetters  to  punish   the  boldness  of   his 
verses.' 

By  the  aggregate  of  lavs  promulgated  since  the  year  367  B.C., 
not  only  had   political    equality  been   won,    but  the   advantage   was 
now   on   the   side   of   the   plebeians.      Eligible  for   all   magistracies, 
with  the  right  of   occupying  at  once  both  tlio  posts  of  consul  and 
censor,    they   kept    exclusively    plebeian    the   offices  of    tribune  and 
plebeian    redile.      The   tribunes    could,    by    their    veto,    arrest    the 
decrees    of    the    senate,    the    acts    of    the    consuls    and    legislative 
proposals;  by  their  right  of  accusation  they  placed  unpopular  magis- 
trates   under    the     threat    of    au    inevitable    condenniation.       The 
assemblies  of  curioc  were  annulled,  and  the  comitia  of  tribes  bound 
all  the   orders  by  their  plebiscita.     Yet  even  the   aristocracy  itself, 
and,  above  all,   the  fortune  of   Eome  were  to  gain  by  this  equality 
so   unwillingly   yielded.      The   aristocracy   was  indeed  thro^^•u   open 
to  all ;    but  it  was  iu  order  to  attract  and  to  absorb  into  its  bosom, 
to   the   proiit    of    its    power,    all    talents— all  ambitions.      Separated 
fi-om  the  people,  it  would  soon  have  fallen  into  weakness ;  henceforth 
the  best  plebeian  blood  rose  to  the  smuniit ;    like   a  brancli  grafted 
on  a  vigorous  trunk,  it  was  noui-ished  by  a  fertilizing  sap,   and  the 
tree,  whose  roots  reached  deep  into  the  soil,   was  strong  enough  to 
spread  its  branches  afar. 

An  obscui-e  fact  shows  that,  if  the  law  had  decreed  equality 
by  allowing  a  man  of  talent  and  courage  to  aspire  to  anythin-, 
which  IS  one  great  force  iu  a  State,  society  preserved  its  "famirv 
traditions,  which  are  another.  Iu  the  year  295,  the  senate,  in 
order  to  avert  the  effect  of  evil  omens,  had  prescribed  two  davs 
of  public  prayei-s.  On  this  occasion  a  dispute  arose  amon- 
the  Eoman  ladies  in  the  little  temple  of  patrician  Chadity.  A 
patrician  woman,  named  Virginia,  had  manned  a  plebeian  the 
consul  L.  Volumnius.  In  order  to  punish  lier  for  this  mesalliance 
the  matrons  forbade  her  to  join  in  their  sacred  ceremonies.  She 
angry  at  this  affront,  built  a  temple  to  plebeian  Chastity,  estab- 
lished the  same  rites,  and  assembled  all  the  matrons  of  her 
order  there,  saying  to  them :  "  Let  there  be  henceforth  no  less 
emulation  among  the  women  in   chastity,   than   there  is  among  the 

'  Aulus^eUius,  iii.  3.     He  lampooned  ,he  Metelli,  who  were  ponerfui  patxicians. 
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men  in  courage,  and  let  this  altar  be  honoured  more  devoutly 
than  the  other."  '^  The  right  to  sacrifice  here,"  adds  Livy,  "  was 
only  granted  to  women  of  acknowledged  chastity,  and  who  had 
been  only  once  mari'ied." ' 

This  story  is  edifying,  and  the  virtue  of  the  matrons  is 
conspicuous;  hut  there  are  also  jealous  rivahies  disclosed,  which 
the  women  at  least  did  not  forget  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
respect  for  blood  and  race  which  always  i)revented  Eoman  society 
from  falling  a  prey  to  demagogues.  Moreover,  the  leaders  of  the 
plebs,  having  no  longer  anything  to  appropriate  or  destroy,  now 
became  conservatives,  in  accordance  with  the  logic  of  the  passions 
and  of  history. 

From  the  laws  concerning  the  State,  let  us  pass  to  those  which 
relate  to  private  fortunes. 

^  Livy,  X.  23. 


Tlie  coin  above  represents  an  altar  on  which  is  the  statue  of  Chastity,  standing  on  a 
curule  cliair.  Reverse  of  a  denarius  of  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan.  The  legend  bears  these  words  : 
**  Caesar  Augustus  Gernumicus  Dacicus,  father  of  his  country,  for  the  sixth  time  consul ;  "  which 
fixes  the  coining  of  the  piece  between  112  and  117  a.d. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


THE  AGMEIAN  LAW  AND  THE  ABOLITION  OF  DEBT. 


T. — Agrarian  Law  of  Ltcixits  Stolo. 


CIVIL  equality  gives,  even  to  the  poorest,  new  and  noble 
sentiments,'  but  wealth  is  not  one  of  the  good  things  whieh 
it  assures.  Thos(^  whom  the  law  (h'clareil  equal  in  the  Forum, 
remained  classed  in  ordhiarv  life  aeeording  to  their  fortune;  th(« 
rich  above,  luwv  to  the  honours,  the  ])oor  Ix^low,  in  niiserv. 
Accordingly  the  tribunc^s  had  always  had  iu  vi(^w  a  double  object: 
to  attain  by  a  share  in  officios,   political   (Miualitv,  and  by  grants  of 

1        1  •    •  •      o 

land,   to  mitigate  the  distresses  of  the  poor. 

As  the  Avorkman  noAv  deuiands  work  and  remunerative  wages, 
so  the  poor  man  formerly  deuianded  land.  The  agrarian  laws  which 
so  long  troubh^d  the  Roman  republic,  are  thus  the  ancient  form 
of  the  social  questions  which  agitate  modern  society.-'  Since  the 
problem  is  the  same — to  diminish  misery,  and  consequently  to 
diminish  the  evil  passions  which  misery  too  often  sows  in  the 
minds  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  we  are  led  by  more  than 
mere  curiosity  to  study  this  history  of  the  old  Roman  proletariat 
more  closely. 

« 

In   a   country    overspread  with    small   republics,    as   Italy   was, 

'  Everywhere  where  civil  inequality  exists,  whatever  greatness  it  mav  develop  among  a 
few  by  the  aid  of  privilege,  it  entails  a  corruption  peculiar  to  itself,  which  disfigures  the  most 
admirable  societies,  and  spoils  the  best  and  most  generous  natures."  De  Ilemusat,  Eesais  de 
l,hUo.<ophie.  [The  distinction  of  free-men  and  slaves  introduced  this  inequalitv  into  all  ancient 
States,  however  completely  the  free-men  may  have  equalised  the  privileges  among  themselves. 
Thus  the  purest  ancient  democracy  was  really  an  aristocracy  ruling  a  population  greater  than 
itself  which  had  no  civil  riglits. — Ed.'] 

''  [This  form,  however,  still  exists  in  Ireland,  and  will  presentlv  roappear  in  Southern  Italv 
where  gi-eat  estates  have  monopolised  the  means  of  livmg  in  a  country  without  manufactur^' 
or  else  where  manufactures  have  been  suppressed. — Ed^ 
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the  Strength  of   the  State  was  augmented  by  increasing  th(^  number 
of    citizens.      This    principle,    which   was    recognised   and   put   into 
practice    by   the   kings,    and   after   them   by   the   senate,    made   the 
fortune   of   Rome.      But,    for   the    sake   of    safety,    the    State    dare 
not   arm    those   who    might    possibly   be    tempted    to   employ   arms 
against   herself.      Accordingly   the    Eoman   law   had    provided    that 
the   proletariat    should    never    be    called    to    the    standards       Shut 
out    of    the    Forum   and   the   army,  these   proletaries   must    become 
dangerous   as   they   increased,    and    this   was    continually   the   case* 
the    strangvr   deprived   of    his   land,    and   who    had   come   to   Eome 
to    seek     the     means    of     subsistence,    the     craftsman,    the     ruined 
farmer,   the    insolvent    debtor,   the   citizen    degraded  by    the    censors 
the  freeclman  whose  fortune   could    not   make  men  forget   his  birth' 
all    who    were    miserable    and    hostile    to    a    government    to    which 
they  attributed    their   miseries   or    their   civic   degradation,    fell   into 
this  abyss,    which,   gaping   wider   day  by  day,   threatened  to  en-ulf 
the   city.»     In    this    there    lay,   as   was   pro^'ed  in   the   last   days   of 
the    republic,    a    great     danger    to    libe^rty :     it    was    true   foresight, 
and    the    act    of    a    good    citizen    to    strive    to    dinunish    this   danger 
by    diminishing    thi^    number    of    the   proletariat,    and    by   providhig 
the   State   and  the   legions  with   useful  citizens.     From  tliis  patriotic 
idea,   with  which   therc^  were  naturally  mingled  some  selfish  motives, 
among  the  leaders  of  the  people  sprang  almost  all  the  agrarian  laws. 
From   the    time   of    Cassius    to   the   decemvirs,   that   is   to   say, 
so    long    as    the     misfortunes    of    the    times    left    only    the    lands 
bordering    on  the    wall  of   Servius  to  be  distributed,   the   patricians 
energetically  repelled  all  agrarian  laws.     When  the  frontier  receded, 
they  consented   to  give  up   to  the  poor  a  few  acres  of   land  round 
the    conquered    to^vTis,    in    order     to    free    Rome    from     a    certain 
number    of    poor,    and    to    favour    the    increase   of    the   population 
available    for   bearing   arms,'^    but   more    especially   with   the   object 


It  18  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  proletanus  or  capite  censti^,  who  had  not  the 

TT^'^/rrr'''''*''  ^"^  '"°*^'  ""  ''^^^*'  """^  ^^'^  f^rdrius,  whose  fortune  was  sometimes  considei- 
"ble  (Of  §  HI.  p.  .308),  but  who,  on  account  of  his  origin,  was  deprived  of  certain  rights. 
I  Tactically  the  proletariat  suffered  under  the  same  civil  disabilities,  and  might  consequentlv 
be  disposed  to  make  common  cause  with  the  cirani  V>nt  it  was  onlv  for  the  proletaries  that  the 
tribunes  spoke. 

^  After  the  taking  of  Veii  the  gratuity  was  more  liberal,  septena  jugera  ,  .  .  .  ut  vellent  in 
earn  spetn  hberos  tollere  (Livy,  v.  30) 
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of  occupying  in  the  interests  of  theii*  empire  stroug  military 
positions.  But  this  exile  amid  conquered  races  and  the  dangers 
which  the  colonist  ran  of  being  driven  out  or  massacred  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants/  rendered  these  gratuities  far  from  popular. 
"  They  preferred,"  says  Livy,  '^  asking  for  lands  at  Rome,  to 
possessing  them  at  Antium."  Deprived  of  a  portion  of  his 
rights  as  citizen,  the  colonist  would  have  left  the  city  with 
regret,  even  though  he  might  find  on  the  two  or  foui*  jugera^^  as- 
signed to  him  so  far  away,  ease  and  safety. 

Accordingly,  although  colonies  multiplied  with  fresh  conquests, 
the  tribunes  well  understood  that  something  more  was  needed  to 
uproot  the  evil  of  pauperism,  and  Licinius  Stolo  proposed  to 
distribute  among  the  poor  a  portion  of  the  State  land  which  had 
been  usurped  by  the  nobles. 

Hi  a  rogatio  appears  to  have  been  thus  conceived  : — 

No    citizen   shall   possess   more  than  500  jugcra  (312    acres)  of 

State  land;* 

None  shall   keep   <ai  the  public  pastures    more  than    100   head 

of  neat  and  oOO  head  of  small  cattle  ; 

Of  the  lands  restored  to  the  State,  there  shall  be  taken  suffi- 
cient to  distribute  to  every  poor  citizen  seven  jugem  (four  acres, 
one  rood) ; 

Those  who  remain  in  possession  of  public  land  shall  pay  to 
the  public  treasury  a  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  a  fifth  of  the 
produce  of  the  olives  and  vines,  and  the  rent  due  for  each 
head  of  cattle.  At  each  lustrum  these  taxes  shall  be  farmed  out 
to  the  highest  bidder  by  the  censors,  who  shall  apply  the  proceeds 
to  the  pay  of  the  troops. 

Each  proprietor  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  on  his  land  a 
certain  number  of  free  labourers  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  estate. 

It  has  been  shown  (p.  168)  that  the  agrarian  laws  among 
the   Romans,    since    they   only   applied    to    public   lands,*    were    as 


'  As  at  Sora  (Livv,  ix.  23) ;  at  Fideiia?  (iv.  17);  at  Antium  (iii.  4):  and  at  Vi^litne  (viii.  8). 

^  As  at  Labicura  2  {\\  acre);  at  Anxur,  3^  (2  acres).  (Livy,  viii.  21.)  '1\\q  jugerum='2 
Toods,  10  poles  (0-252  hectares). 

'  We  give  this  reconstruction  of  the  Licinian  hiw  accordinfr  to  Niebulir,  but  believe  he 
has  introdueeii  into  it  too  many  traces  of  the  law  of  the  Gracchi. 

*  All  the  agrarian  laws  denote  by  the  word  poxsesnio  the  portion  of   the  ager  publiais 
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just  as  they  were  necessary;  but  their  execution  almost  always 
injured  rights  consecrated  by  time.  How  was  a  public  estate  to 
be  recognised  when  the  landmarks  had  been  displaced,  and  the 
tithe  was  no  longer  paid?  How  was  a  State  property  to  be 
discovered  amid  lands  that  had  been  handed  do^vn  as  private 
property  for  more  than  a  century,  or  sold,  bequeathed,  given  as 
dower,  left  by  will,  twenty  times  over?  The  rich  knew  well 
what  insuperable  dilficulties  would  be  found  in  applying  the 
Licinian  law,  when  after  ten  years  they  at  last  accepted  it.  They 
knew,  too,  how  to  evade  it,  by  emancipating  their  sons  before 
they  came  of  age,  so  as  to  assign  them  the  500  jugera  allowed, 
or  by  retaining  under  an  assumed  name  what  they  should  have 
returned  to  the  State.  The  example  of  Licinius,  who  was  himself 
condcnniied,  in  357  b.c,  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  ases,  for 
having  in  his  possession  1000  jugera  (624  acres)  of  public  land, 
500  of  which  he  held  in  the  name  of  his  emancipated  son,  proves 
how  numerous  the  evasions  were,  since  the  author  of  the  law,  a 
man  of  consular  rank,  could  elude  it  without  feeling  any  shame. 
The  domain  ccmtinued,  then,  to  be  encroached  upon  by  the  nobles, 
who,  by  appropriating  Italy  to  themselves,  laid  the  foinidations 
of  those  colossal  fortunes,  which  can  only  be  understood  now  by 
comparison  with  the  English  aristocracy.  Even  in  291  B.C.  two 
thousand  workmen  were  needed  by  one  consul  to  clear  his  woods. 

The  provision  of  the  Licinian  hiw  relative  to  tithes  appears 
to  have  been  better  observed,  since  from  this  time  forth  we  hear  no 
more  of  those  complaints  against  income  tax  which  were  formerly  so 
rife,  and  henceforth  Home  is  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  longest 
wars.  But  it  was  not  so  M'itli  that  which  limited  the  quantity 
of  cattle  to  be  sent  to  the  public  pastures.  These  pastures  grew 
daily  larger,  for  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  Eome  there 
comes   a   fatal    change   in    agriculture,    namely,    the   substitution   of 


occupied  by  an\  individual  and  the  Dig-est  establishes  the  difference  between  posse/isio  and 
propnetoii.  Quit  quid  apprehendimus  ntjux  proprietdn  ad  nos  non  pertmet,  aut  ti&c  potent 
pt'rtinere.hiK' lyosseasiottem  appellamm.  (Diixest,  L.  16,  115.  >  At  Rome  (Livy.  iv.  48)  as  almost 
all  lands  were  those  which  had  been  conquered,  the  heritafje-'i  were  only  small  fields.  Accordingly 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  encroach  on  the  public  domain  have  only  4  Xo  7  Jugera,  like 
Cincinnatns.  Fabricins.  Coruncanius,  .Erailius  Papus,  M.  Curius.  Regulus.  Fabius  Cunctator,  etc. 
Cf.  Val.  Max..  iv.  4  and  8.  It  was  certainly  only  at  the  expense  of  the  public  land  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  possessione-i  of  oOO Jiigera  and  more  could  have  been  formed.  *• 
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gi-azing  for  arable  land.^  How,  indeed,  was  it  possible  to  sow, 
plant,  or  build  far  from  Eome,  and  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
legions  or  fortresses  during  that  Samnite  war,  which  seemed 
as  though  it  would  never  end  ?  Where  were  hands  to  be  found 
to  bring  all  the  conquered  land  imder  cultivation?  Slaves  were 
scarce,  and  military  service  retained  the  free  labourers  under 
the  standards.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  then,  but  leave 
these  lands  for  pasture,  since  it  was  impossible  to  prepare  them 
for  seed,  or  to  wait  a  year  for  the  harvest.  If  the  enemy 
appeared  the  flocks  dispersed  among  the  mountains,  and  instead  of 
crops  and  farms,  nothing  was  left  to  bum  or  pillage  but  the  poor 
hovels  of  the  shepherds.  To  have  grazing  lands,  or  to  have  flocks 
feeding  on  the  public  ground,  was  a  clear  and  sure  source  of 
revenue,  which  dreaded  neither  the  enemy  nor  bad  seasons,  and 
which  all  wished  to  enjoy.  Accordingly  the  Licinian  law  was 
soon  forgotten,'^  notwithstanding  the  fines  inflicted  by  the  oediles. 
But  large  flocks  drive  out  small  ones ;  moreover,  the  poor  man's 
cow  could  not  go  30  or  40  miles  from  Rome  every  day  to 
pastui'e  ;  even  without  any  violence  the  State  grazing  lands  were 
only  of  use  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  shepherds,  and  build 
on  the  heights  castles  or  strong  houses  which  served  as  a  refuge 
in  case  of  hostile  invasion.^ 

The  new  aristocracy,  however,  while  it  appropriated  the  best 
lands  for  itseK,  did  not  forget  that  the  surest  means  of  preventing 
trouble  about  its  usui'pations  was  to  do  something  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  During  the  Samnite  war  numerous  colonies  were 
founded ;  into  the  three  towns  of  Sora,  Alba,  and  Carseoli  alone 
there  were  sent  as  many  as  fourteen  thousand  plebeian  families;* 
and   Cui'ius   Dentatus   twice,   in  his  fii-st  consulship  and  at  the  end 

^  Cato  {de  Re  rust,  i.),  placing  the  lands  in  order  of  their  value,  puts  the  corn-bearing 
lands  only  in  the  sixth  rank;  Varro  (iii.  3)  puts  meadows  in  the  first. 

^  In  the  year  298,  there  was  pronounced  a  condemnation  against  those  v;\\o  plus  quam  quod 
lege  Jinitum  erat  agri  possiderent.  (Livy,  x.  13;  Cf.  x.  23,  47.)  New  fines  were  imposed,  in 
206  and  293,  on  pecuarii.  Tliese  fines  were  so  numerous  and  so  heavy,  that  thev  serve  to  build 
temples,  celebrate  games,  and  make  .precious  offerings  ;  paterae  of  gold  to  Jupiter,  brazen  gates 
for  the  Capitol,  the  wolf  of  Romulus,  the  temple  of  Concord  of  Flavins,  the  paving  of  the 
Appian  AVay,  etc.  Those  quotations  would  be  far  more  numerous,  had  we  not  lost  the  second 
decade  of  Li^-y. 

^  Livy.  V.  44.  [The  same  change  has  taken  place,  from  economical  causes  in  Scotland,  and 
is  taking  place  in  Ireland.— £'«?.] 

*  The  older  colonies  were  far  smaller,  usually  300  families.     (Dionys.  ii.  35,  52.) 


of   the    war   against   Pyrrhus,    distributed   seven   acres   of   land   per 
head    among    the    people.^      The   laws   of    the   dictator    Hortensius 
perhaps  contained  a  similar  provision. 
Other  laws  relieved  debtors. 


II. — Laws  on  Debt. 

The  rate  of  interest,  which  was  at  first  arbitrary,  had  been 
fixed  by  the  decemvirs  at  the  twelfth  of  the  capital  (8|  per  cent, 
per  annum).  Licinius  had  deducted  from  the  capital  the  interest 
already  paid,  and  allowed  three  years  for  the  repayment  of  the  rest. 
But,  mindful  only  of  the  present  ill,  he  had  not  lowered  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  for  the  future.  In  356  b.c,  the  ravages  of  the 
Gauls  and  the  dread  which  they  left  behind  having  rendered  money 
scarce,  and  loans  burdensome  to  the  borrower,  two  tribunes  again 
put  into  force  the  provisions  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  evil  con- 
tinued. The  price  of  land  fell  under  the  continual  threat  of 
invasions,  and  the  debtor  who  owned  a  field  would  only  sell  it  at 
an  enormous  sacrifice. 

The  senate  grew  frightened  at  the  increasing  number  of  slaves 
for  debt.  In  the  year  352,  in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  and 
Marcus  Eutilius,  five  commissioners  established  in  the  name  of 
the  government  a  bank,  which  lent  money  at  very  low  interest. 
At  the  same  time  they  fixed  the  prices  at  which  lands  and  flocks 
might  be  given  in  repayment  of  the  loans.  This  measure  caused 
the  paying  off  of  many  debts.  Five  years  later  the  rate  of 
interest  was  reduced  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  capital  (4|  per 
cent.).  Finally,  the  revolt  of  the  garrison  of  Capua  (342)  led  to 
an  abolition  of  debts,  which  was  a  general  bankruptcy,  and  the 
suppression  of  loans  on  interest,^  a  measure  more  humane  than 
efficacious,  since  the  law  cannot  control  in  transactions  for  the 
most  beyond  its  cognizance. 

There    remained    the    cruel    provisions   of    the   Twelve   Tables 

*  There  were  also  great  distributions  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

^  Tac,  Ann.  vi.  16  :  unciario  foenore,  uncia,  semuncia,  etc.,  signify  not  only  an  ounce,  etc., 
but  also  t'j,  5»^,  etc.,  of  any  sum.  Thus,  Hceres  ex  uncia  was  heir  to  ^\  of  the  whole.  The 
uneiarium  fomus  brought  in  Vt  oi  the  capital.     At  Athens,  the  usual  interest  was  12  per  cent. 
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against  insolvent  debtors.  In  32  G  b.c.  the  violence  of  Papirius 
towards  the  yonng  Publilius  excited  such  indignation,  that  in 
order  to  appease  it,  the  senate  were  obliged  to  revive  the  old  law, 
atti'ibuted  to  Servius,  that  the  goods  and  not  the  body  of  the 
debtor  should  answer  for  his  debt.  This  was  a  real  benefit. 
"From  that  day,"  says  Livy,  "there  commenced   for   the   people   a 

new  liberty."^ 

But  in  purely  agricultural  States,  whatever  precaution  the  law 
may  take,  small  propei-ties  are  always  devoured  by  usury.  Taxes 
take  the  little  money  the  husbandman  possesses;  and  should  there 
come  a  bad  season,  should  a  harvest  be  lost,  he  must  necessarily, 
since  he  has  no  reserve  fund,  have  recourse  to  the  usurer.^  At 
the  close  of  the  Samnite  war,  after  sixty  campaigns,  there  were 
very  many  poor  at  Rome — prisoners  whose  all  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  payment  of  their  ransoms;  the  sick,  the  wounded,  who 
were  imfit  for  work;  and  lastly,  those  who  had  squandered  their 
share  of  the  plunder  while  their  fields  remained  untilled. 

Misery  reached  even  some  of  the  great  families.  One  Yen- 
tui'ius,  the  son  of  a  man  of  consular  mnk,  not  having  been  able  to 
pay  for  his  father's  funeral  ceremonies,  was  kept  in  the  ergastulum 
by  C.  Plautius,  his  creditor.  One  day  he  managed  to  escape  from 
prison  and  ran  to  the  Forum,  all  covered  with  blood,  like  the 
centurion  in  the  year  493,  where  he  implored  the  protection  of 
the  tribunes. 

This  period  is  little  known  to  us;  it  seems,  however,  that 
the  tribunes  proposed  an  abolition  of  debts,^  that  the  rich  resisted, 
and  that  there  were  long  disturbances ;  but  the  people  marched 
out  of  Rome  and  settled  on  the  Janiculum  (28G).  For  the  last 
time  this  means  succeeded,  for  the  frontier  was  still  so  near  the 
town  that  the  nobles  dare  not  risk  a  civil  war,  of  which  the  enemy 
would  not  have  failed  to  take  advantage.  At  this  moment,  too, 
Etruria  began  to  bestir  itseK  :    a  dictator  was  appointed,  a  plebeian 

*  . .  .  .  Quod  necti  desierunt.  (Livy,  viii.  28.)  Yet  the  insolvent  debtor,  if  he  remained 
free,  was  none  the  less  m/amw,. expelled  from  his  tribe  and  deprived  of  all  political  rights. 
Cf.  Cic,  pro  Quinctio,  15. 

*  This  is  still  tlie  state  of  the  farmers  of  Rome,  who  have  been  often  known  to  sell  the 
harvest  before  seed-time.  The  population  "became  too  numerous  for  large  farmi?,  and  when  re- 
duced to  small  plots  were  subject  to  all  the  distresses  of  the  small  farmers  round  ancient 
Rome. 

^  Val.  Max.,  VI.  i    0;  Zonaras,  viii.  2  ;  livy,  Epit.,  xi. :  post  longas  et  graves  scditionea. 
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named  Hortensius.  We  know  his  political  laws,^  the  following 
provisions  are  also  attributed  to  him: — 

Abolition  or  diminution  of  debts  ; 

Distribution  of  seven  acres  tj  each  citizen; 

A  renewed  confirmation  of  the  Lex  Papiria  Poetelia  which  had 
(in  326)  forbidden  slavery  for  debt. 

Debtors  were  thus  protected  against  their  creditors,  since  the 
usurer,  who  was  counted  the  most  dangerous  of  robbers,  was 
condemned,  says  Cato,  to  pay  a  fine  of  fourfold,  whereas  the 
robber  only  payed  double  of  what  he  took.  Thus  usury  must  die 
out,  at  least  the  law  has  said  it;  but  the  law  declares  that  all 
citizens  of  Rome  are  equal,  which  is  a  legal  fiction.  The  poor  citi- 
zens are  no  more  guaranteed  against  usury  than  they  are  likely  to 
become  consuls  and  senators.  The  usurer,  driven  from  the  public 
place  and  punished  by  the  laws,  hides  himself,  and  becomes  more 
exacting  than  ever,-  for  he  must  now  be  paid,  beyond  the  price  of 
his  money,  the  risks  that  he  runs,  and  the  dishonour  which  falls 
on  him. 

But  these  are  evils  which  human  Avisdom  cannot  cure.  In- 
equality is  too  marked  in  nature  for  society  to  avoid  its  impress. 
At  Sparta,  where  equality  was  pursued  with  savage  energy,  even 
at  the  expense  of  morality  and  liberty,  the  most  glaring  inequality 
resulted  from  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.^  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
accuse  these  upstart  nobles  of  having  forgotten,  in  their  curule 
chairs,  the  people  from  whom  they  sprang.  By  giving  land  to 
the  poor,  by  proscribing  usury,  and  especially  the  detention  of  the 
person,  they  had  done  all  that  the  law  and  political  wisdom  could 
do  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  plebeians.  The  latter  bore  it  in 
mind  for  more  than  a  century,  and  that  century  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  republic. 


'  See  pagfe  292. 
Even  the  law  fell  into  disuse.  The  ancient  usages  reappeared:  veteri  jam  more  fccnu? 
receptum  erat.  Appian,  de  Bella  cii\,  i.  54.  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  16,  17.  Moreover  the  Latins, 
the  allies,  served  as  nominal  debtors.  (Livy,  xxxv.  7.)  Brutus  lent  at  48  per  cent,  with 
compound  interest.  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  v.  21.)  The  pr^tor  Sempronius,  being  desirous  of  putting 
the  laws  into  force  again,  was  slain  by  his  creditors.  (App.,  ibid.)  The  abolition  of  debts  and 
of  loans  on  interest  was  a  revolutionary  measure  which  could  not  last.  It  failed  at  Rome  ;  it 
will  fail  everywhere,  because  it  is  against  the  nature  of  things. 

'  [That  Lycurgus  established  equality  of  property  is  more  than  doubtful.— Z^^f.] 

GG  2 
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III. — The  ^Urarii  ;   Censorship  of  Appius  (312). 

The  two  orders,  however,  had  not  yet  terminated  their  an- 
cient quarrel,  when  there  appeared  on  the  scene  those  who  were 
to  overthrow  the  patriciate,  the  plebeian  nobility,  and  liberty. 
Beneath  the  plebeians  who  had  become  Quirites,  outside  the  pale 
of  the  centuries  and  tribes,  lived  the  freedmen,  who  were  ah-eady 
multiplying,  the  craftsmen,  the  merchants,  the  inhabitants  of  muni- 
cipalities sine  suffragio,  who  had  settled  at  Rome,  and  lastly  the 
cerarii^^  all  of  them  citizens,  but  living  under  political  disabilities, 
excluded  from  the  legions,  disqualified  for  holding  office,  and  never 
allowed  to  vote.  Organised  into  corporations,'-  having  assemblies, 
and  doubtless  having  leaders  too  counting  among  them  wealthy, 
active,  and  intelligent  men,  they  formed  a  class  so  mucn  the  more 
dangerous  as  they  represented  more  truly  than  the  real  plebeians — 
by  the  diversity  of  their  origin  and  the  stain  of  their  birth  or 
professions — the  revolutionary  principle,  which  was  to  throw  Eome 
open  to  all  nations.  In  312  B.C.,  they  nearly  obtained  possession 
of   power. 

Appius  was  then  censor.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  time,  a  gi*eat  orator,  a  great  lawyer  and 
poet ;  but  he  was  also  the  proudest  of  the  haughty  race  of  the 
Claudii,  who  coimted  among  them  five  dictatorships,  thirty-two 
consulships,  seven  censorships,  seven  triumphs,  and  two  ovations, 
and  who  ended  with  four  emperors.  Contrary  to  custom,  Appius 
had  canvassed  for  the  censorship  before  the  consulship.  This 
irresponsible    office,    which    gave   into    a   man's    power   the   moneys 

^  JErapro  capite  prahebant.  They  were  only  armed  in  cases  of  extreme  peril,  and  they 
were  subject  to  an  arbitrary  tax,  heavier  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  citizens.  (Cf.  Dionys. 
iv.  18;  ix.  25;  and  Livy,  iv.  24;  viii.  20:  ix.  46;  xlii.  27,  31.)  The  inhabitants  of  towns 
which  had  the  right  of  citizenship,  sine  mffragio,  the  Italians  who  had  settled  at  Rome,  after 
having  received  Xh^jus  commercii  and  even  the^w*  connuhii,  were  in  the  same  category. 

2  We  have  spoken  of  the  corporations  of  Numa,  which  we  again  found  in  the  centuries  of 
workmen  of  Ser^'ius.  See  page  110,  seq.  Fortunes  are  now  estimated  according  to  the  sum 
total  of  property  movable  or  immovable.  At  Rome  the  only  property  allowed  by  the  censors 
in  their  estimates  was  Quiritar>' estate,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  res  mancipi  (coined  bronze, 
houses,  fields,  slaves,  beasts  of  burden).  Many  merchants,  usurers,  creditors,  ship  owners, 
artizans,  indirect  holders  of  the  domain  (for  the  ararius  had  no  direct  share  in  the  conquered 
lands,  since  he  did  not  serve),  might  be  very  rich,  and  yet  find  themselves  counted  among  the 
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of  the  republic  and  the  honour  of  the  citizens,  was  the  true  royalty 
at  Home.  When  he  had  obtained  it  he  kept  it,  it  is  said,  five 
yeai-s,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  the  senate,  and  the  tribunes.  He 
overruled  his  colleague,  who  finally  abdicated,  and  he  did  not 
allow  any  successor  to  be  appointed.  His  ambition  was  great.  In 
an  age  of  military  glory,  he  preferred  that  which  civil  works 
confer.  During  his  consulship  he  left  the  other  consul  to  make 
war  against  the  Samnites,  while  he  remained  at  Rome  to  finish 
his  aqueduct,  7  miles  long,  and  the  Appian  Way,  viarum  regina. 
The  pride  of  his  answer  to  Pyn-hus  is  wxll  kno^vn ;  before  the 
Samnites  were  yet  conquered,  he  declared  that  Italy  was  the 
domain  of  the  republic. 

Traditional  history  makes  Appius  one  of  those  ambitious 
patricians  who  ask  power  from  the  mob.  It  Avas  hateful  to  him, 
it  is  said,  to  see  plebeians  in  office ;  and  in  detestation  of  that 
burgher  class  which  the  patricians  no  longer  dared  resist,  he 
flattered  the  populace,  which,  in  spite  of  its  demagogic  instincts, 
often  yields  to  the  ascendancy  of  great  names  and  great  fortunes. 
In  drawing  up  the  list  of  the  senate,  Appius  put  into  it  the  sons 
of  some  freedmen.  There  was  a  general  indignation  among  the 
plebeian  nobility.^  The  consuls  and  tribunes  refused  to  accept  the 
senate  of  Appius.  To  this  refusal  he  replied  by  a  far  more 
dangerous  innovation  :  he  distributed  through  the  tribes  the  cerarii^ 
the  lihertini^  in  short,  the  masses  or  the  lowly  (humiles),  as  Livy 
says.-  This  was  simply  placing  the  votes  in  their  hands,  to 
shake  the  constitution,  and  Appius  thought  it  would  be  easy  to 
lead  this  populace  and  gain  its  voice. 

A  simpler  explanation  offers  itself,  and  is  justified  by  his 
character,  and  by  the  two  consulships  wliich  he  gained  after  his 
censorship,"^  w^hich  the  nobles  could  easily  have  hindered  him  from 
obtaining.  The  Samnite  war,  commenced  twenty  years  before,  had 
just  broken  out  again  w4th  murderous  violence,  and  the  plague  had 
raged  fiercely  in  the  preceding   year.     In   order  to  fill  up  the  gap 


^  They  accused  Appius  of  overturning"  religion,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  by  allowing  the 
Potitii  and  Pinarii  to  leave  to  slaves  the  care  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  owed  to  Hercules. 
The  god  punished  him  by  striking  him  blind.     (Livy,  ix.  29.) 

^  HumilibtLs  per  omnes  trtbus  dicisis.     (Id.  ix.  46.) 

»  lu  307  and  296  u.c. 
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made  in  the  population,  Appius  inscribed  on  the  register  of  the 
census  the  ceraril  who  were  exempt  from  military  service.  This 
policy  was  hateful  to  those  who,  thi-ough  their  fathers  or  them- 
selves, had  striven  against  all  novelties ;  but  it  caused  the  greatness 
of  Rome  by  proclaiming  the  spirit  of  assimilation  with  foreign 
races  instead  of   a  narrow  and  jealous  patriotism.     As  for  the  sons 


Causeway  in  the  valley  of  Aricia  for  the  passage  of  the  Appiaii  AVay.' 

of  freedmen  called  to  the  senate  by  Appius,  they  must  have  been 
very  few,  for  there  is  nothing  said  about  their  expulsion  by  the 
succeeding  censors,  though,  of  course,  this  may  have  taken  place 
without  any  noise. 

The  law  allowed  the  censors,  who  were  appointed  every  five 
years,  to  retain  office  for  only  eighteen  months,  and  Appius  is 
accused  of  not  having  abdicated  till  the  end  of  five  years.  He 
could  only  have  committed  this  breach  of  law  by  the  support  of 
a   powerful  party  in   the   senate   and   among   the  people,   but   it   is 

^  Atlns  of  the  Bull,  archeol,  vol.  ii.  pi.  39. 
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more  than  probable  that  in  order  to  allow  him  to  complete  his 
immense  works,  he  was  furnished  with  a  commission  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  continuation  of  his  censorship.  Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  about  these  accusations  and  our  hypotheses,  posterity 
owes  honour  to  the  man  who,  after  having  taught  the  Romans  the 
importance  to  empire  and  commerce  of  rapid  means  of  communi- 
cation, built  the  first  of  those  aqueducts  which  led  the  water  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  to  Rome  ^'  on  triumphal  arches."  His  was 
subterranean,  but  most  of  the  other  thirteen,  which  were  built 
hxter,  were  not  so,  and  their  colossal  ruins  give  to  the  desert  of 
the  Roman  Campagna  that  solemn  and  grave  aspect  which  reminds 
us  that  a  great  people  has  lived  there. 

With  Appius  and  his  reforms  is  associated  the  clerk  Flavins, 
himself  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  made  a  senator  by  Appius. 
The  publication  of  the  calendar  of  the  pontiffs  and  of  the  secret 
formulae  of  legal  proceedings  {jus  Flavianum)  which  he  had  managed 
to  discover  by  attending  law-suits,  had  gained  him  the  gratitude 
of  business  men,  who  forced  him  into  the  tribuneship,  had  him 
twice  appointed  triumvir,'  and  promised  him  their  voices  for  the 
curule  a^dileship.  The  whole  nobility,  those  who  were  abeady 
called  *'the  better  classes,"  were  moved  at  this  strange  novelty,  and 
the  president  of  the  elective  comitia  tried  to  refuse  votes  given  for 
him  (304).  When  his  election  was  known,  the  senators,  in  grief 
and  shame,  took  off  their  golden  rings,  the  knights  the  ornaments 
of  theii-  warhorses,  and  the  first  time  he  entered  his  colleague's 
house, ^  no  one  rose  to  yield  him  a  place.  But  he  had  his  cm'ule 
chair  brought  in,  and  those  who  scorned  the  upstart  were  obliged 
to  bend  before  the  magistrate. 

These  bravados  might  stir  up  passions ;  but  Flavins  displayed 
the  temper  of  a  statesman,  and  not  that  of  an  ambitious  upstart. 
He  spoke  of  peace,  of  concord,  and  like  Camillus,  vowed  a  temple 
to  the  reconciliation  of  all  the  orders.  As  the  senate  would  not 
give  him  the  money  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  he 
employed   upon   it   the    proceeds    of    fines,    and    the    people   forced 


*  Triumvir  noctumus  and  triumvir  colonicp  deducendts.     (Livy,  xi.  46.) 
'  Livy,  ibid.  \  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  xxxiii.  6 ;  Cic,  de  Orat.,  i.  41 ;  Ep.  ad  Aft.,  vi.  1.     His 
colleague,  Q.  Anicius  of  Prseneste,  had  only  been  a  Roman  citizen  for  a  few  years.     Their 
competitors  were  two  plebeians  of  consular  family,  Poetelius  and  Domitius.    (Pliny,  ib.  xxxiii.  6.) 
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the    cliief    pontiff,    who    had    at    first    refused,    to    consecrate    the 

building. 

The  measure  taken  by  Appius  in  respect  to  the  c^rarii  was  a 
just  and  good  one,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  carried 
out  rendered  it  dangerous.  If  spread  through  the  thirty-five 
tribes,  the  populace  would  have  become  masters  of  all  the  votes. 
When,  in  304,  Fabius,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  patricians,  and 
Decius,  the  chief  of  the  plebeian  nobility,  had  been  appointed 
censors,  they  allowed  the  cerarii  to  retain  the  rights  which  Appius 
had  given  them,  but  they  enrolled  them  in  the  four  city  tribes, 
where,  notwithstanding  their  number,  they  had  only  four  votes 
against  thirty-one.  This  measure  gained  for  Fabius  among  the 
patricians  the  surname  of  Maximus,  which  his  victories  had  not 
conferred  on  him,  and  the  city  tribes  were  thenceforth  held  to  be 
debased ;  it  became  a  punishment  to  be  enrolled  in  them  by  the 
censors.  Appius  was  right  in  doing  away  with  the  civic  degrada- 
tion of  a  numerous  class,  and  Fabius  in  takiug  precautions  lost  the 
"  new  social  stratum  "  should  stifie  the  old. 

In  order  to  increase  the  extenial  splendour  of  the  nobility, 
the  same  censors  instituted  an  amiual  review  of  knights.  On  the 
15th  of  July  they  proceeded  on  hoi-seback  from  the  temple  of  Mars 
to  the  Capitol,  clad  in  white  robes  striped  witli  pui-ple,  wearing 
olive  crowns  on  their  heads  and  bearing  the  military  rewards 
accorded  to  their  valoiu*.  Thus,  every  year  this  brilliant  array  of 
youth  passed,  proud  and  glorious,  before  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
inspiring  them  with  respect  and  awe.  This  was  the  festival  of  the 
Roman  nobility.^ 

We  did  not  wish,  by  the  narration  of  the  complicated  wars 
of  this  period,  to  draw  off  attention  from  the  development  of  the 
Roman  constitution  from  the  time  of  the  tribune  liicinius  to  that 
of  the   dictator   Hortensius   (367—286).-      Now  that   we  know   the 

^  [It  was  probably  a  direct  imitatioja  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  at  Athens,  which  we  see 
in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. — EdJ] 

-  There  have  been  reckoned  for  the  fifth  century  nearly  two  hundred  patricians  who  had 
borne  office ;  for  the  fourth  not  more  than  half  this  number  are  found,  and  more  than  forty 
plebeians  obtained  magistracies.  In  205  the  former  still  have  a  majority  in  the  senate  (Livy 
X.  24),  but  their  number  continually  diminishes,  whereas  that  of  the  plebeians,  after  theOvinian 
law,  increases  unceasingly.  (See  p.  236.)  In  179  out  of  304  senators,  M.  Willems,  in  his 
remarkable  essay  on  the  '"S^nat  de  la  r^publique  romaine,"  page  3t)t>,  liuds  eighty-eight 
patricians  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  plebeians. 
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state  of  this  society,  so  happily  blended  of  aristocracy  represented 
by  the  senate  which  retained  the  daily  government  of  the  republic, 
and  of  democracy,  represented  by  the  people  who  had  the  last  word 
in  all  grave  affairs ; — now  that  we  have  seen  how  out  of  so  many 
diverse  elements  there  grew  this  city,  in  which  the  nobility,  whether 
of  ancient  or  recent  origin,  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
State,  in  which  small  landowners  fill  the  legions  and  the  Forum, 
conquer  provinces  by  their  discipline,  and  protect  liberty  by  their 
wisdom,  we  may  revert  to  the  tedious  history  of  the  long-continued 
struggle  of  the  Italians  against  Eome. 


P.  CRASSUS  M.F.    Roman  knight  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle.    Reverse  of  a  silver  coin 

of  the  Licinian  family. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

WARS  WITH  THE  SAMNITES  AND  LATINS  (343-312). 
I. — First  Samxite   War;    Acquisition   of   Capta   (343-841). 

SINCE  the  Lieinian  laws  had  re-established  concord  iu  the  city, 
Rome  displayed  a  formidable  energy  abroad.  In  t\w  space  of 
twenty-three  years  she  had  freed  herself  from  the  (niuls  for  more 
than  half  a  century ;  the  only  Etruscans  towns  which  had  dared  to 
attack  her  had  learned  fatal  eyidence  of  th(*ir  weakness,  and 
the  whole  plain  of  Latium  was  occupied  by  Roman  citizens  and 
allies.  If  there  still  remained  in  the  mountains  any  independent 
and  secretly  hostile  Latin  or  Volscian  cities,  the  senate  kept  them 
surrounded  by  the  garrisons  established  at  Terracina  on  the  sea, 
and  at  Sora  in  the  yalley  of  the  Liris.  Within  the  city  the 
patricians  had  failed  in  their  counter-reyolutionary  attempts,  and 
the  laws  of  Genucius  and  Publilius  were  about  to  (complete  the 
plebeian  reyolution.'  Nothing,  howeyer,  foretold,  except  perhaps 
the  strong  organisation  of  this  little  nation,  that  its  fortunes  would 
eyer  extend  beyond  these  narrow  limits.  It  was  the  battles 
against  the  Samnites  that  decided  the  future  of  Rome.  Hitherto, 
from  the  time  of  the  kings,  she  had  with  difficulty  defended 
herself.  The  new  struggle,  in  which  her  yery  existence  is  at 
stake,  and  at  the  end  of  which  she  finds  herself  mistress  of  Italy, 


^  See  chapter  xiii. 
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must  needs  make  her  a  conquering  State.  The  fight  on  Mount 
Gaurus  is  the  first  battle  of  a  war  which  ends  on  the  summits  of 
Atlas  and  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  the  Danube  and  Euphrates. 

We  have  seen  ^  what  the  country  of  the  Samnites  was ;  snowy 
peaks,  wild  valleys,  where  life  was  hard  and  maimers  warlike,  and 
the  need  of  putting  under  contribution  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  ever  pressing.  They  loved  war,  and  in  order  to 
succeed  in  it,  they  had  reached  a  pitch  of.  military  organisation 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Eomans.  But,  being  scattered 
among  the  mountains,  they  had  neither  any  great  to^vn  to  serve 
as  a  citadel,  nor  a  political  organisation  which  might  unite  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  close  bonds.  Sometimes  a  temporary 
league  united  their  forces,  and  for  any  enterprise  once  determined 
they  chose  a  chief  to  lead  their  warriors ;  but  of  any  executive 
power  like  that  of  the  consuls,  or  permanent  council  like  the 
senate,  or  any  sovereign  assembly  like  the  comitia  of  Eome,  that 
is  to  say,  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  political  constitutions  of 
antiquity,  they  knew  nothing. 

While  Eome  advanced  towards  Latium,  Southern  Etruria  and 
the  Sabine  country,  securing  every  step  by  the  occupation  of  all 
strategic  positions,  and  leaving  i  as  little  as  possible  to  chance,  the 
Samnites  went  in  search  of  adventures.  "Now  they  conquered  Cam- 
pania ;  again  Magna  Grecia ;  but  no  tie  attached  these  new  settle- 
ments to  the  mother  country,  and  their  colonies  soon  forgot  the 
people  whence  they  had  sprung ;  so  that,  though  Samnite  bands 
made  rich  captures  and  took  possession  of  fertile  lands,  the  Samnite 
State  increased  neither  in  size  nor  strength.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
did  not  exist.  And  yet  these  turbulent  mountaineers  had  great 
ambition.  When  they  saw  the  Eomans  established  at  Sora,  a  few 
steps  from  their  territory,  they  wished  to  take  up  a  position 
between  Campania  and  Latium,  by  seizing  the  country  of  the 
Sidicini.  Teanum,  the  capital  of  this  people,  was  situated  on  a 
group  of  mountains,  shut  in  between  the  Liiis  and  the  semicircular 
course  of  the  Vultumus ;  from  its  walls  might  be  seen  Capua,  beyond 
the  Vultumus,  and  Minturnge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  These 
two   places,    and   the   road    between   Latium   and   Campania,    would 


^  Page  xcix.  and  following  pages. 
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have  been  at   the  mercy   of    the  Samnites,   if  they  had   made   the 
conquest  of   the  country  of  the  Sidicini.      Accordingly  the  Capuans 
promised    aid    to   Teanum ;    but    their  enervated  troops   coukl    not 
withstand   the   active   mountaineers;    they   were    twice   beaten    and 
driven  back  into  Capua,  which  the  Samnites,    encamped   on   Mount 
Tifata,  a  mile  from   its  walls,  held   as   it   were   besieged/     In   this 
extremity  the  Campanians  sent  an  embassy  to  Eome  (343).     Eleven 
years  before  a  common  hatred  of  the  Yolscians  and  the  fear  of  the 
Gallic   bands   had   draA\Ti    the    Eomans    and    Samnites    together ;    a 
treaty  had  been  concluded.     This  was  the  pretext  which  the  senate 
used  to  reject  the   first    demands    of   the    Campanians,  and  making 
them    buy    aid    at    a    high    price.      **  Well ! "    said   the    deputies, 
*'will  you   refuse    to    defend   what   belongs  to    you?     Capua    gives 
herself   to   you  with   her  lands,  her  temples,  everj'thing  sacred  and 
profane."     The   senate   accepted,  but  when  its  envoys  came  to   bid 
the   Samnite    generals    desist    from    attacking    a    town    which    had 
become   Eoman    property,    the   latter    replied   by   ordering   the   rav- 
aging  of    the   Campanian   lands,    and   a    war    of    sixty-eight    years 

began. 

State  reasons  were   doubtless   invoked   to   break  off   the  treaty 

so    recently    concluded    with    the    -Samnites.      It    was    impossible 

to   allow   the   enfeebled    nations   of   the   Yolscians   and   Aunmcians, 

of  the  Sidicini  and  Campanians,  to  be  replaced  at  the  very  gates  of 

Latium   by  a   brave   and   enterprising   people;    if  this   torrent  were 

not   confined    to   the   mountains,    soon    no    dam   would    be   able   to 

restrain  it.     The  Latins  believed  it.     Accordingly  the  war  was  for 

them  a  national   one,   and   they   entered   into   it   with   more   ardour 

than  the  Romans  had  desired.     Three  armies  were  set   afoot.     One 

under    the   command   of    Valerius   Corvus   went    to    relieve   Capua, 

another,    led    by    Cornelius,    penetrated    into   Samnium,   while    the 

Latin  allies  crossed  the  Apennines  in  order  to  attack  the  Samnites 

in  the  rear,  tlirough  the  countr)^  of  the  Peligni. 

The  historians  of  Rome  have,  of  course,  preserved  no  record 
of  the  operations  of  the  Latin  army.  Regarding  the  Roman 
legions,  on  the  other  hand,   details  are  given   in   abundance.'      Let 


*  Livv,  vii.   29,  seq imminentis   Capius  colles,  now    called    monte    di    Maddaloni. 

Hannibal  established  his  camp  there  in  216. 
^  Livy,  vii.  32,  seq. 
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us  not  complain  of  this,  for  they  offer  us  examples  of  devotion, 
whi(»h  are  always  good  to  contemplate,  and  they  show  us  the 
Roman  in  that  camp-life  in  which  he  learned  the  secret  of  con- 
quering the  world.  Coraelius,  entangled  among  steep  mountains, 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  a  narrow  gorge;  when  he 
became  aware  of  it,  it  was  already  too  late  to  force  a  passage.  A 
militarv  tribune,  Decius  Mus,  then  approached  the  consul,  and 
showed  him  a  hill  which  commanded  the  hostile  camp,  and  which 
the  Samnites  had  neglected  to  occupy,  and  said  to  him :  **  Seest 
thou  yonder  rock  ?  It  will  be  our  safety  if  we  can  manage  to 
gain  possession  of  it  immediately.  Give  me  the  principes  and 
hastatl  of  a  single  legion ;  ^  as  soon  as  I  have  climbed  the  summit 
with  them,  march  immediately  ;  the  enemy  will  not  dare  to 
follow  thee.  As  for  us,  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  people  and 
our  courage  will  cany  us  through."  The  consul  accepted  the 
offer,  Decius  set  out ;  and  it  was  only 
as  they  gained  the  summit  that  the 
Samnites  perceived  them.  The  danger 
was  now  transferred  to  their  side. 
Wliilst  their  attention  was  dra^iTi  to 
this  quarter,  and  they  wxtc  turning 
their  standards  against  Decius,  the  consul  escaped.  Decius,  mean- 
while, disguised  in  the  cloak  of  a  legionary,  took  advantage  of 
the  last  rays  of  daylight  to  reconnoitre  the  position.  When 
nidit  had  fallen,  he  called  the  centurions,  and  ordered  them 
to  assemble  their  soldiers  in  silence  at  the  second  watch.  They 
had  already  traversed  half  the  enemy's  camp,  when  a  Roman,  in 
stepping  over  a  sleeping  Samnite,  made  his  shield  clash.  At  this 
noise  the  Samnites  were  alarmed.  Decius  then  ordered  his  men  to 
shout  and  to  strike  all  whom  they  met.  The  uncertainty,  the 
darkness,  the  shouts  of  the  Romans,  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
caused  confusion  among  the  enemy,  and  Decius  brought  back  his 
detachment  safe  and  sound  to  the  consular  army.  This  success 
was  not  enough  for  him  ;  he  advised  the  consul  to  take  advantage 

»  On  the  composition  of  a  Roman  legion,  see  below,  at  the  end  of  chapter  xxvii. 

*  Head  of  Pallas,  with  X,  the  mark  of  a  denarius;  on  the  reverse,  ROMA,  and  the  Dioscuri 
on  horseback :  under  their  feet  a  Gallic  shield  and  trumpet.  Silver  coin  of  the  Decii,  as  is 
proved  by  a  coin  restored  by  Trajan,  of  which  a  unique  specimen  is  found  in  the  museum  of 
Denmark,  and  on  which  the  same  symbols  exist  accompanied  by  the  legend  :  Decius  Mus. 


Decius  Mus.-* 
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of  the  disarray  of  the  enemy.  The  Samnites,  attacked  before 
they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  were  defeated,  their  camp 
was   taken,    and  the  Komans  inflicted  a   fearful   slaughter  on  them. 

On   the  morrow  the  consul  commended  Decius  in  the  presence 
of   the   whole   army.     Besides   the   customary   military   presents,    he 
gave  him  a  golden  crown,  a  himdred  oxen,  and  a  white  bull  with 
gilded  horns  ;   and  to  each  of  his   soldiers  an   ox,  two   tunics,  and 
a  double  ration  of  wheat  for  his  whole  life.     After  the  consul,   the 
legions  which  Decius  had  saved  from  death  or  dishonour,  and  the 
de'tachments   which    he    had    draAA-n   out   of    a   dangerous    position, 
were   also   anxious   to   reward   their    deliverer,    and   amid   universal 
acclamations   the   ohshlional  cro^vn   was   placed   upon   his   head.      It 
was   only   made   of    grass   or  wild   herbs,   but   it   was   the   greatest 
militarv' honour   that   a   citizen   could   obtain,    and   the   army   alone 
had  the  right  to  bestow  it.     Decorated  with  these   insignia  Decius 
sacrificed  the  bull  with   the   gilded  horns   before   a   rustic   altar   of 
Mars,  and  presented  the  hundred  oxen  to  the  principes  and  hastati 
who  '  had    followed    him.       To    each    of    these    same    soldiers    the 
other   legionaries   gave   a  pound   of   meal   and   a   measure   of   wine. 
What  wonderful  men  they  were,  to  whom  gratitude  was  as  natural 
as   devotion!      It    is   easily   understood    how   the   memory   of    that 
glorious   day  coloured   the   whole   life  of   Decius,  and   inspired  him 
with  the  idea  of  his  crowning  sacrifice. 

All  the  honour  of  this  campaign  was  reserved  for  the  other 
consul,  Yalerius  CV^rvus.  Ho,  with  Manlius,  of  whom  we  shall 
see  more  presently,  was  the  hero  of  the  Gallic  wars.  Beloved  by 
the  people,  as  were  all  of  his  house,  he  bore  amid  the  camp  and 
under  the  consular  paludamentum  his  popular  manners,  affable  with 
the  soldiers,  sharing  their  privations  and  fatigues,  and  setting  all 
an  example  of  courage.  Six  times  he  obtained  the  cunile  oedile- 
ship,  the  prfetorship  and  consulship,  twice  the  dictatorship  and  a 
triumph.'  He  had  seen  Camillus  die,  and  the  Eomans  trembling 
before  a  few  Gallic  bands  ;  he  saw  the  close  of  the  Samnite  war, 
which  o-ave  Eome  the  rule  of  all  Italy,  and  he  almost  saw  the 
commencement  of  the  Punic  wars,  which  left  in  her  hands  the 
empire    of    the    world.       And   during    the   course   of    this   century- 


^  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,,  vii.  46. 
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long  life  he  never  failed  the  republic  one  day,  in  action  or  in 
council.  In  343  he  was  in  his  third  consulship.  Being  charged 
to  drive  the  Samnites  out  of  Campania,  he  went  to  seek  them 
near  Mount  Gaurus,  and  inspired  his  troops  with  such  ardour, 
that  after  the  fight  the  prisoners  acknowledged,  says  Livy,^  that 
they  thought  they  saw  the  eyes  of  the  legionaries  dart  flames  from 
under  their  helmets.  All  Capua  came  out  to  meet  the  conqueror. 
At  Rome  a  triumph  awaited  him,  gained  by  a  second  victory  near 
Suessula.  These  successes  resounded  far  and  wide,  the  Faliscans 
asked  to  change  the  truce  into  an  alliance,  and  the  Carthaginians, 
friendly  towards  a  power  which  was  rising  between  their  rivals 
the  Greeks  and  Etruscans,  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the 
senate,  and  to  place  a  cro^vn  of  gold  in  the  Capitol. 

When  winter  came  on,  the  Romans,  at  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  placed  garrisons  in  the  Campanian  towns.  We  have 
related  the  revolt  of  these  '  legionaries  and  its  consequences.' 
When  the  sedition  was  pacified,  the  senate,  who  felt  that  the' 
State  was  shaken,  and  that  the  Latins  threatened  trouble,  renounced 
the  Sanmite  war,  only  requiring  a  year's  pay  and  three  months' 
provisions  for  the  army  of  the  consul  ^Emilius  (341).  For  this 
price  they  abandoned  Teanum  and  Capua  to  the  Samnites.  The 
Latins  continued  hostilities  on  their  own  account,  in  league  with 
the  Volscians,  Aurunci,  Sidicini,  and  C^ampanians ;  and  when  the 
Samnites  came  to  Rome  to  complain,  the  .senators  replied  with  a 
blush  that  they  had  not  the  right  to  prevent  their  allies  from 
making  war  on  w^homsover  they  chose.' 


II.— The  Latin  War  (340-338). 

Since  the  first  Gallic  invasion,  Rome  had  always  found 
enemies  in  Latium.  Though  common  dangers  had  drawn  several 
cities  closer  to  her  in  357,  these  did  not  accept  her  supremacy 
with  the  same  resignation  as  in  the  days  when   the  legions  yearly 


*  U\y,  vii.  33,  38. 
'  See  page  218. 

....  Infoedere  Latino  nihil  esse,,  quo  bellare  cum  quibus  ipsi  relint  prohiheanlur.     (Livy, 
viii.  2). 
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came  to  defend  them  against  the  iEqui  and  the  Volsci.  The 
enfeeblement  of  those  two  nations  and  the  departure  of  the  Gauls 
having  removed  the  fears  of  the  Latins,  their  jealousy  awoke; 
an  alliance  with  the  Sidicini  and  Campanians,  whom  Eome  had 
abandoned,  increased  their  confidence,  and  the  successful  issue  of 
the  revolt  of  the  cohorts  in  C^ampania  led  them  to  believe  that 
their  ovm  defection  would  also  be  successful.  Soon  there  arrived 
at  Eome  two  Latin  prtetors.  Amiius  of  Setia  and  Numicius  of 
Circeii.  They  demanded  what  the  plebeians  had  just  obtained, 
equality  of  political  rights,  that  is,  that  one  of  the  two  consuls 
and  half  the  senators  should  be  taken  from  among  the  Latins.  On 
these  conditions  Eome  would  remain  the  capital  of  Latium.  The 
national  pride  revolted.  '*  Hear  these  blasphemies,  O  Jupiter!" 
cried  Manlius ;  and  he  swore  to  stab  the  lirst  Latin  who  should 
come  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate. 

Annius  replied  with  insulting  words  against  Eome  and  her 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  But  the  lightning  flashed,  says  tradition,  peals 
of  thunder  shook  the  curia,  and  as  Annius  quitted  the  Capitol 
to  descend  the  flight  of  a  hundred  steps,  he  missed  his  footing 
and  rolled  to  the  bottom,  where  he  lay  lifeless.  The  god  had 
avenged  himself.^ 

War  was  declared  (340).  Eome  was  now,  by  the  defection 
of  the  Latin  toA^Tis,  obliged  to  fight  with  men  accustomed  to  her 
discipline,  her  arms,  and  her  tactics.^  The  danger  was  immense, 
but  men's  courage  rose  with  the  danger.  The  consuls  at  that 
time  were  Manlius,  whose  severity  gained  him  the  surname  of 
Imperiosus,  and  Decius  Mus,  of  that  noble  plebeian  family,  in 
which  devotion  to  their  country  became  hereditary.  While  the 
consuls  raised  the  best  levies,  strengthened  discipline,  and  made  all 
preparations  with  the  activity  and  resources  which  a  centralised 
power  afford,  the  senate  kept  up  its  alliance  with  Ostia, 
Laurentum,  Ardea,  the  Heraicans,  and  perhaps  Lanuvium,  and 
secured  the  neutrality  of  Fundi  and  Formiae,  and  the  favourable 
regards  of  the  Campanian  aristocracy.  But  the  most  important 
aid    reached   it   from    Samnium,    the   treaty   of    peace    between   the 

*  Livy  (viii.  6\  who  wishes  to  reconcile  this  legend  with  the  conditions  of  history,  only 
speaks  of  a  fall  followed  by  a  swoon. 
2  Livv,  viii.  12,  13. 
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two  nations  being  changed  into  a  treaty  of  offensive  alliance.  In 
the  first  days  of  spring  the  Eoman  army  quietly  crossed  the 
country  of  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Samnites,  reinforced  on 
the  way  from  the  forces  of  their  new  allies,  eager  with  the  hope 
of  plunder  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Campanians.  While  the 
consular  army  was  arriving  secretly  by  this  bold  march  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  another,  under  the  praetor,  Pap.  Crassus, 
protected  the  city,  and  held  in  check  the  Latins  who  had  not 
joined  on  their  way  through  Campania  the  forces  destined  to 
invade  Samnium. 

The  battle  took  place  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  near 
a  brook  called  Yeseris.  All  the  nations  of  central  Italy  met  there, 
the  Eomans  with  the  Hernicans  and  Sabellian  tribes;  the  Latins 
with  the  Oscan  nations  who  dwelt  between  the  Xumicius  and  the 
Silarus.  It  might  have  been  called  a  struggle  between  the  two 
ancient  Italian  races.  Before  the  battle  a  Tusculan,  named 
Geminus  iMetius,  challenged  to  a  single  combat 
the  consul's  son,  whom  he  had  recognised  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  knights.  '^  Wilt  thou," 
he  cried,  after  the  exchange  of  some  boasts 
on  either  side,  ^^wilt  thou  measure  thyself  with 
me.  It  will  then  be  seen  how  much  the  Latin 
horseman  excels  the  Eoman." 

Manlius    accepted,    and   conquered.      He   re- 
turned, surrounded  with  soldiers  rejoicing  in  this 
happy    omen,    to    offer    the    spoils    of    the    van- 
quished    to     his    father ;    but     he     had    fought 
without   orders,   and   for   this   war   in   which   the      Priest  of  Beiiona.^ 
combatants  had  so  much  in   common — arms,    tactics,  and    language 
— in    which    so    many    soldiers   had    ties    of    family    and    military 
comradeship  with    both  sides,  an   edict   of    the   consuls   had   strictly 
foi-bidden  any  one  to  leave  the  ranks,  even  in  the  hope  of  striking 
a    lucky   blow.      Discipline   had   been  violated.      Like   Brutus,    the 
consul    overcame  the  father,  and  the  young  Manlius  was  beheaded. 
The  army  bent  beneath  this  iron  hand. 

On   the   day   of    battle,   the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Decius, 

*  From  a  funeral  stele,  with  the  cage  and  bird  which  served  to  take  the  auspices. 
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began   to   give   way.     The   consul   called   the   high   pontiff   to   him, 
and  with  veiled  head  and  a  javelin  under  his  foot  he  invoked  Janus, 
Mars,    and    Bellona/    and    pronounced    the    sacred    formulae    which, 
for   the   safety    of    the   legions,    dedicated   himself    and   the    hostile 
army  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.     Then,  mounted  on  his  war- 
horse,   and   clad   in   all   his   armour,  with  his  body  wrapped    in  his 
toga,^    he   rushed   into    the    midst    of   the    enemy's   ranks,   where  he 
soon   fell    pierced   with    many   blows.      This    religious    preparation, 
this  heroic  devotion,   witnesscnl   by  both  armies,   the   belief  that  the 
blood   of   this    voluntary    victim    had   redeemed   that    of   the    Uoman 
army,  inspired   the  consular  legions   with   the    certainty   of   victory, 
and    the    Latins    with    as    great    a    certainty     of    defeat.      Three- 
quarters   of    the    Latin    army    were    left    upon    the    held   of    battle, 
and    Campania    was  reeimquered   at  a    blow.       A    skilful    minneuvre 
on    the    part   of    Manlius,    who   brought    up    his    reserves   after   the 
Latins,  deceived  by  a  stratagem,  had  engaged  all    their  forces,  had 
decided  the   victory.     The   remnant    of   the    beaten   army    rallied   at 
Yescia    among    the    Aurunci.      Numicius    led    thither    some    levies 
hastily   raised.     But   a    second   victory,    which   threw    open    Latium, 
broke    up    the    league ;    several    towns    tendered    tlunr    submission, 
and  on  the   18th  of  May  Manlius  entered  Rome   in   triuuiph  (840). 

The  Avar  was  not  vet  tinished  :  the  senate  hastened,  however, 
to  award  the  punishments  and  rewards.  Capua  lost  the  country  of 
Falemum.  so  noted  for  its  wine ;  but  sixteen  hundnnl  Campunian 
knights,  who  had  rt^iiained  faitliful  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  received 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  with  an  annual  pay  of  450  denarii  each, 
levied  on  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  This  was  about  £20,000 
of  English  money,  paid  annually  by  the  Campanian  people  for  the 
treason  of  its  aristocracy.  The  Latin  cities  which  had  just  sub- 
mitted were  also  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  land.  This  was 
distributed  among  the  citizens,  giving  2  jugera  a  head  in  Tiatium, 
and  3  in  the  Falernian   country.^ 

Meanwhile     Manlius,    having     fallen     sick,    appointed    Crissus 

'  Janus,  Jupiter,  Marx  Pater,  Quin'nujt,  Bellona,  Lares,  (Jivi  Novensile^,  ffi  Indigetes,  dm, 
quorum  est  pot  est  as  nostrorum  hostiumque,  Diique  Manes.  The  gods  named  by  Decius  are  the 
old  Italian  divinities,  with  Janus  at  their  head  :  the  dtvi  Noveimles  are  the  new  gods.  Cf. 
Cincius  ap.  Amob.,  iii.  ^. 

^  Ipse  mcinetuji  rinotu  Gabhio.     (T^ivy.  viii.  0.) 

'  Livy,  viii.  11. 
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dictator  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Latium.  An  expeditiiju 
against  Antium,  which  led  to  no  results,  was  an  encouragement 
for  the  towns  which  had  remained  in  arms.  A  vietorv  <'*ained  bv 
Publilius  Bhilo  did  not  efface  a  check  sustained  by  liis  colleague 
at  the  seige  of  Pedum.  The  republic,  it  is  true,  was  at  this 
period    disturbed    by    troubles    which    led    to    the    dictatorship    and 


Temple  of  the  giants  at  Cumae.' 

laws  of  T>ublilixis ;  but  it  was  the  last  act  of  this  Icmg  drama. 
Revolution,  successful  at  home,  was  successful,  too,  abroad,  and  the 
first  event  of  the  new  era  was  the  total  submission  of  Latium. 

Antium,  on  the  coast,  and  Ptnlum,  situated  in  front  of  Mount 
Algidus,  were  the  two  last  bulwarks  of  the  league.  The  consuls  of 
the  year  838  dividiMl  between  them  the  attack  on  these  two  places. 
Manlius  marched  against  the  first  and  beat  the  Latins  in  the  plain 
near   Asturia  ;    Furius  took   the   second,  in   spite   of    all  the  efforts 

'  Taken  from  the  Bibliotheque  nationale.  It  should  rather  be  called  the  temple  of  the 
Giant,  for  these  ruins  belong  to  a  small  edifice  from  which  wjis  taken  a  colossal  statue  of 
Jupiter  seated,  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 
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of  the  Latins  of  the  mountains.      From  this  time  resistance  ceased, 
and  all  the  to^Tis  one  after  another  opened  their  gates. 

It  ^yas  necessary  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  vanquished. 
This  was  the  tirst  time  the  senate  came  to  settle  matters  of  such 
gmve  interest.  They  did  it  Tv^th  such  prudence  that  the  measures 
taken  on  this  occasion  ensured  the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  for  ever, 
and  Avere  invariably  repeated  for  three  centuries  in  all  countries 
conquered  by  the  republic.  In  the  first  place  the  inhabitants  were 
forbidden  general  assemblies,  leagues,  to  make  war,  contract 
marriage  or  acquire  landed  property  outside  their  ten-itory.'  The 
Latin  confederation  was  thus  dissolved,  and  Kome  had  now  before 
her  nothing  but  small  towns  condenmed  to  isolation;  the  senate, 
moreover,  awakened  by  an  unequal  distribution  of  offices  and  pri- 
vileges those  rivalries  and  municipal  jealousies  always  so  rife  in 
Italian  cities.  The  toAvns  nearest  Eome  were  attached  to  her 
fortunes   by    the    concession    of    the    rights    of    citizensliip    and    of 

voting.  Tusculuin  got  the  first  of  these  rights,  not 
the  second.  Lauuviuin,  Aricia,  Pedum,  Nomentum, 
and  doubtless  Gabii  had  both,  and  in  the  year  332 
two  new  tribes,  Mivcia  and  Scaptia,  were  formed  of 
their  inhabitants.  With  Lanuvium  the  consuls 
stipulated  that  they  should  have  free  access  to  the 
temple  of  Juno  Sospita,  in  which  the  consuls  canu^  yearly  to  offer 
solenm    saciifices.      In    this    sanctuary    was    nourished    a    serpent, 

which  is   often  represented  on  tlu^  coins. 

Beyond     this    first     line    of     towns,    which    had 

become  Eoman,  and  which  jn-otected   the  capital  from 

the    sea    to    the    uiouutains    of    tlie     Sabine    country, 

Tibur    and    Prieneste  '^    retained     their    independence. 

The  Rostra.^       ^^^^  ^_^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^-^.  territory,  Priveraum  lost  three 

quarters,  Yelitne  and  Antium  the  whole.     Antium  delivered  vip  her 

^  Cceteris  Latink  popttlk  connubia  commerciaque  et  concilia  inter  ne  ademenint.     Livy, 

viii.  14.) 

-  Girl  approaching  the  serpent  of  Juno  Sospita  ;  below,  FABATI.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin 
of  the  Roscian  family.     For  the  wor^^hip  of  .luno  Sospita,  see  page  78. 

^  Roman  citizens  condemned  to  exile  could  retire  into  these  two  towns. 

*  The  coin  which  represents  them  is  a  denarius  of  M.  Ijollius  Palicanus,  who,  being  tribune 
in  the  year  71,  restored  to  the  tribuneship  the  powers  of  which  Sulla  had  deprived  it.  The//^w* 
Lollia  consecrated  this  memorv  bv  a  coin  bearing  on  one  side  a  head  of  libertv,  and  on  the  other 
the  platform  for  speeches,  the  rostra,  which  was  in  some  sort  raised  by  Palicanus. 


The  serpent  of 
Juno  Sospita.^ 


Coin  of  Cales.* 
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war-ships,  the  beaks'  of  which  went  to  ornament  the  platform  of 
the  Forum,  and  was  forbidden  to  arm  others  in  future.  At  Velitrse 
the  walls  were  razed  and  their  senate  removed  bevond  the  Tiber. 
The  important  position  of  8ora  had  been  for  some  time  occupied 
by  a  Eoman  garrison ;  Antium,  Yelitra?,  Privornum,  and  a  few 
years  later  Anxur  or  Terraciua  and  Fregella?,  which  commanded 
the  two  roads  from  Latium  into  Campania,  received  colonies. 
Thus  old  Latium  was  guarded  by  towns  henceforth  well-disposed, 
and  the  country  of  the  Volscians  by  numerous  colonists.  Among 
the  Aurunci,  Fundi,  and  Formioe,  in  Campania  Capua,  whose 
knights  guaranteed  its  fidelity,  the  great  city  of  Cuma?,  Suessula, 
Atella,  and  Acerrte  obtained,  as  an 
inducement  to  remain  in  alliance 
with  Eome,  the  rights  of  citizenship 
without  the  suffrage,  or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  the  riyJits  of  Ccerites 
(338  B.c.)^ 

In  the  following  year  the  Sidicini 
of  Teanum  and  C^ales  attacked  the  Aurunci,  who  inhabited  a 
volcanic  mountain,  the  Cortinella,  the  highest  peak  of  which 
rises  3,200  feet  above  the  phiiu 
of  Campania.  Fearing,  no  doubt,  a 
starvation  there,  the  Aurunci  quit-  U 
ted  their  eyrie  and  took  refuge  at  \ 
Suessa,  which  still  exists  (Sessa), 
half  way  up  the  hill,  above  a 
fertile  plain,  the  last  undulations 
of  which  reach  to  the  sea.  The  senate  which  never  abandoned 
an  ally,  as  they  never  forgot  an  enemy,  hastened  to  send  to 
theii'  succour  the  two  consular  armies  and  their  best  general, 
Valerius   Corvus.      Cales  was  taken'*  and    guarded    by  a  colony  of 


'  The  rostra  or  brazen  beaks  of  galleys  filled  the  place  of  the  rams  of  our  ironclads. 

=»  Livy,  viii.  10,  14. 

'  Livy,  viii.  16  ;  in  335. 

*  Head  of  Minerva  ;  on  the  reverse,  CALENO ;  Victory  in  a  two  horsed  chariot,  galloping. 
Didrachma,  or  double  denarius  in  silver. 

^  Silver  didrachma,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  laurel-crowned  head  of  Apollo,  behind,  the 
triquctra,  which  seems  to  show  Sicilian  manufacture  :  on  the  reverse,  the  word  SVESANO,  and 
a  horseman  victorious  in  a  race  that  perhaps  took  place  in  Sicily,  which  would  explain  both  the 


Com  of  Suessa.* 
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2,500  men;  Teanum  doubtless  asked  for  peace,  at  least  after 
this  period  there  is  no  more  mention  of  the  Sidicini.  The 
Ausones  also  disappear,  the  Volscians  have  not  been  mentioned 
since  the  disaster  of  Antium  ;  the  Eutuli  no  longer  give  any  signs 
of  life;  most  of  the  Latins  are  citizens  of  Eome ;  the  yEcpii, 
Sabines,  and  Hemici  reappear  once  more,  some  to  relapse  imme- 
diately, vanquished  and  broken,  into  the  obscurity  of  municipal 
independence,  others  to  lose  themselves  in  the  great  city.  Thus 
the  state  of  central  Italy  was  simplified  ;  to  a  variety  of  nations 
there  succeeds  Eoman  unity.  From  the  C'iminiau  forest  to  the 
banks  of  the  Yultumus,  a  single  nation  holds  sway.  But  the 
malaria  follows  the  legions.  The  busy  cities  of  the  Latin  and 
Campanian  coast  lose  their  activity  with  tlieir  independence.  The 
struggle  against  this  invading  nature  relaxes,  the  harbours  be- 
come blocked,  the  canals  are  choked  up,  the  rivers  spread  abroad 
into  unreclaimed  swamps,  which,  beneath  a  fiery  sky,  continually 
produce  and  destroy  innumerable  organisms,  filling  the  air  in  their 
decomposition  with  the  seeds  of  d(^ath.  In  these  depopulated 
countries  fertile  fields  become   deadlv   solitudes. 

Eome  herself  suffered  bv  it.  In  the  vear  331  a  pestilence 
desolated  the  city.  Numbers  of  the  senate  had  already  succumbed, 
when  a  slave  came  to  the  tediles  and  declared  that  the  victims  had 
died  by  poison.  An  inquiry  was  held,  and  in  their  terror  people 
found  some  one  on  whom  to  lay  the  guilt,  as  in  our  own  days  the 
mob  did,  even  in  Paris,  when  cholera  decimated  thcMU.  A  hundred 
and  ninetv  matrons  were  condemned.  After  this  holocaust  had 
been  offered  to  teiTor  and  folly,  it  was  thought  that  so  many 
domestic  crimes  must  arise  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  in 
order  to  appease  them  a  dictator  was  appointed,  who,  with  all 
religious  pomp,  went  solemnly  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  wall  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.^ 

A  few  years  previously  (337)  Eome  had  again  afforded  one  of 
those  sad  spectacles  which  we  have  already  described.*'  The  Vestal 
Minucia,  who  had  awakened   suspicion  by  an  over-attention   to  her 

fineness  of  the  coin  and  the  presence  of  the  triquetra,  the  symbol  of  the  island  with  three 
promontories. 

^  Livy,  viii.  IS. 

»  Seepages  106,  107. 
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dress,  was  accused  of  having  violated  her  vows.  She  received  an 
order  from  the  pontiffs  to  cease  the  discharge^  of  her  duties,  and 
not  to  enfranchise  any  of  her  slaves,  in  order  that  thev  miffht  be 
examined  by  torture.  The  evidence  confirming  the  charges,  as  it 
always  did  in  these  cases,  the  unhappy  gii-l  was  buried  alive  near 
the  CoUine  Gate.'  These  priests,  who  were  such  vigilant  guardians 
of  the  pui'ity  of  the  worship  of  Vesta,  were  as  pitiless  as  their 
fierce  goddess. 


III.— Second   Samnite   War   (326-312). 

* 
While    the    results    of    the    Latin    war    gave    the    republic    a 

territory  140  miles  in  extent,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
58  miles  from  east  to  west,^  a  king  of  Epirus,  Alexander  the 
Molossian,  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great,  was  attempting  to  do  in 
west  what  the  son  of  Philip  accom- 
plished in  the  (\ast.  Having  been 
invited  to  aid  the  Tarentines,  he  beat 
the  liucanians  and  Samnites  near 
Peestum,  and  consequently  at  the  very 
door  of  Campania,  made  them  deliver 
up  to  him  three  hundred  hostages  whom  he  scmt  into  Epirus,  and 
deprived  the  Bruttians  of  Terina  and  Sipontum.  After  he  had 
conquered,  he  wished  to  organise,  and  endeavoured  to  constitute 
at  Thurium  an  assembly  of  the  nations  of  Soutlu^rn  Italy,  in 
the    hope     of    governing    it     as    the    kings    of    ^Macedonia    swayed 

the    Latin    war    the    alliance    of    the 
But    since    there    was    no    longer   a 

allies,     their     jealousy     re-awakened. 

Alexander    was    hailed    with    joy    at 

had    complained    of    the    piracies    of 


Alexander. 


the  svnod  at  Corinth.*  In 
Samnites  had  saved  Rome, 
hostile  nation  between  the 
Accordingly  the  success  of 
Rome,     and     as    that    prince 


the   Antiates,   who,  in    spite    of   the    severe    chastisement   they 


had 


'  Livv,  viii.  15. 

■•'  From  Sora  to  Antium. 

"  Laurel-crowned  head  of  Jupiter  on  the  reverse,  AAESANAPOY  TOY  NEOmoAEMor, 
Alexander,  son  of  Neopt oleums,  and  brother  of  Olympias,  Thunderbolt  and  huice-head.  Silver 
coin  of  Alexander  I.  King  of  Epirus. 

*     Livy,  viii.  17. 
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Coin  of  Paestum.- 


recently    received,    continued    to    sweep    the   seas,    the    opportunity 
was    seized    for    making    a    treaty    with   him    (382).*      Some    years 

later  Alexander  ^vas  treacherously  killed 
by  a  Lucanian  (32(]);  the  dominion  that 
h(»  had  estahlished  fell  witli  him,  and 
Home  gained  no  profit  by  the  alliance, 
save  in  indicating  to  the  Greeks  of  that 
region,  whither  they  nnist  look  for 
help  against  the  barbarians  who  suiTOunded  them.  About  the 
same  date  Athens,  seized  with  a  sudden  retiuii  of  desire  for  con- 
(luest,  settled  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  at  a  spot 
which  cannot  be  determined,  a  military  and  trading  colony  for  the 
protection  of  her  commerce  against  the  pirates  of  the  Etruscan 
towns  of  Atria  and  Spina.  The  decree  of  foundation,  of  which 
a   fragment   has    been   discovered,    was   worthy    of   that    city,    still 

great  in  her  decay.  ''  We  desire,"  it  says, 
**that  all  who  sail  in  this  sea,  w^hether  Greeks 
or  barbarians,  mav  find  safetv  there  under  the 
protection  of  Athens."^  Italy  and  Greece, 
those  great  divisions  of  the  ancient  world, 
were  combining  their  interests  more  and  more. 
In  a  few  years  a  Spartan  comes  to  seek  his 
fortune  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
Pyrrhus  renews  the  attempt  of  Alexander  the  Molossian  upon 
the  Italian  peninsula. 

Shortly  after  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  king  of  Epirus, 
the  senate  had  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Gauls.  This  league  of 
the  Eomans  with  the  barbarians  on  the  North  of  Italy,  and  with 
a  prince  who  was  the  representative,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  Greeks 
settled  in  the  south  of  the  pc^ninsula,  was  a  threat  to  all  the 
Sabellian  tribes.  The  two  peoples  at  first  kept  up  an  undeclared 
war,  which  envenomed  their  hatred  without  deciding  anything.  In 
331  the  Samnites  crossed  the  Liris  and  destroyed  Fregellue.  The 
senate    would    not    consider  it  a   casm   belli;  but    a    Roman    colony 

^  Polyb.,  mot.,  ii.  18. 

=*  PAISTANO.     Head  of   Ceres  crowned  with  wheat.     On    the  reverse,   two    horsemen 

racing.     Silver  didrachma. 

3  Decree  of  329.     See  Bull,  de  rinst.  archeol,  1836,  p.  132.  seq. 
*  Engraved  gem  from  the  Berlin  collection. 


Merchant  Vessel  under 
sail.^ 


a 
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went  and  ([iiietly  rebuilt  the  walls.  The  8amnites  threatened 
Fabrateria,  the  senate  declared  the  town  to  be  under  Bonian 
protection.  In  333  they  had  secretly  stirred  up  the  8idicini,  Eome 
subdued  this  nation  and  colonised  Cales.  In  329  they  aroused 
the  Priveniates ;  Vitruvius  Vaccus,  a  noble  of  Fundi,  doubtless  at 
theii'  instigation,  drew  Fundi  and  Forniise  into  the  movement. 
These  two  towTis  carried  on  the  war  without  vigour,  and  soon 
dropped  it.  Privernum,  left  alone,  held  out  against  the  two 
consular  armies  for  many  months.  Yaccus,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there,  was  led  in  the  triumph  of  the  consuls,  and  then  beheaded, 
and  the  scniators  of  the  to^vn  were  deported  across  the  Tiber.  As 
for  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants,  their  fate  was  discussed  in 
the  senate.  ''  Will  you  be  faitliful  ? "  asked  the  consul  of  their 
deputies.  '*Yes,"  they  replied,  ''ii  your  conditions  are  good, 
othersvise  the  peace  will  not  last  long."  The  senate  were  desirous 
of  gaining  over  these  men  so  proud  in  defeat;  Privernuin  was 
allowed  the  rights  of  the  city  without  the  suffrage,  but  its  walls 
were  destroyed.' 

Thus  the  Samnites  had  failed  at  Fregelke,  Fabrateria,  Cales, 
and  Privenium.  As  far  as  the  Yulturaus  all  was  now  Eoman  ; 
they  turned  to  Campania  to  tind  enemies  to  the  republic. 

On  the  false  report  that  the  plague  was  desolating  the  city, 
and  that  war  had  been  declared  aganist  the  Samnites,  the  Greeks 
of  Paliieopolis '  had  attacked  the  Ptomans  scattered  through  Cam- 
pania. When  the  fetiales  came  to  demand  justice,  they  only  met 
with  challenge  and  insult,  and  four  thousand  Samnites  entered  into 
the  place.  To  the  complaints  of  the  Romans  about  this  violation 
of  treaties  the  Samnites  replied  by  a  demand  for  the  evacuation  of 
Fregella? ;  the  deputies  offered  to  submit  the  affair  to  the  decision 
of  an  arbitrator.  "  Let  the  sword  decide  it,"  said  the  chiefs  ;  we 
appoint  a  meeting  with  you  in  Campania."' 

An  imposing  religious  cen^mony  preceded  the  hostilities.  The 
gods  were  taken  from  the  inmost  sanctuaries  where  their  statues 
were    set    up,     were    laid    on    couches    covered     with     sumptuous 

»  The  Privernates  were  comprised  in  the  Ufentiiie  tril.e,  formed  in  81?<.  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Falerian  tribe.     Fest..  ..v.  TYe^ifwa :  Livy,  ix.  20;   Died.  xix.  10:   Vol.  Max.  Yl.  ii.  1. 

■'  Paljeopolis,  or  the  Old  Town,  a  colony  of  Cumae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^eapo/2S 
CNaples).  the  New  Town. 

'  Livv,  viii.  23. 
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tapestry,  and  invited  to  a  feast  served  by  the  priests,  the  lecti- 
sternium.  The  temples  were  thrown  open,  the  roads  were  blocked 
with  the  faithful,  who  came  to  behold  with  devotion  the  god  whom 
they  confounded  with  his  image.  As  no  unlucky  omen  stopped  the 
accomplishment  of  these  rites,  the  divine  guests  of  Eome  seemed  to 
have  accepted  her  offering  and  promised  their  aid. 

The  war  dallied,  however,  in  the  first  year  (326),  although  the 
senate  had  secured  the  support  of  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  who 
were  to  take  the  Samnites  in  the  rear.  The  Lucanians  being 
persuaded  by  the  Tarentines,  already  jealous  of  the  Roman  power, 
changed  sides  almost  immediately ;  but  the  industrious  and  com- 
mercial population  of  Apulia  had  too  much  to  fear  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Samnites  not  to  remain  in  alliance  with 
Eome,  at  least,  so  long  as  fortune  favoured  her.  The  defection  of 
the  Lucanians  was,  moreover,  compensated  by  the  capture  of 
Palaeopolis  and  the  alliance  with  Naples,  that  is  to  say,  with  all 
the  Campanian  Greeks. 

The  blockade  of  Palaeopolis  had  been  the  occasion  of  an 
important  innovation.  In  order  to  continue  the  operations  against 
that  town,  Publilius  Philo  had  been  continued  in  his  command 
under  the  title  of  pro-consul}  By  paying  the  same  soldiers,  the 
senate  were  able  to  retain  them  under  the  standards  so  long  as 
public  necessity  required  it ;  by  the  pro-consulship,  it  could  leave 
at  their  head  the  leaders  who  had  gained  its  confidence  and  theirs. 
The  annual  election  of  the  magistrates  guaranteed  liberty,  but 
endangered  empire.  The  institution  of  the  pro-consulship,  without 
affecting  this  great  principle  of  Poman  government,  destroyed  the 
danger  of  it.  The  Genucian  law  was  thus  happily  evaded,^  it  is 
almost  always  pro-consuls  who  finish  the  wars,  mon^  especially 
outside  Italy,  in  countries  whose  resources  and  dispositions  must 
be  leisurely  studied  by  the  generals,  where  negotiaticms  and  fight- 
ing must  be  earned  on  at  the  same  time.  Fabius  Rullianus, 
Scipio,  Flamininus,  Sulla,  Lucullus,  Pompey,  and  Csesar  had  only 
this  title  when  they  gained  their  most  brilliant  victories. 

The  treaty  with  the  Campanian  Greeks  had  driven  the 
Samnites    out    of     Campania,    and     a    mountain    warfare,    that    is, 

^  [The  Latin  form  is  not  pro-coyisul  but  proconsule,  according  to  the  best  MSS. — Ed.] 
■    '^  See  page  288. 


sudden  attacks,  obscure  but  bloody  fights,  and  heroic  efforts 
productive  of  no  results,  replaced  the  great  warfare  of  the  plains. 
The  Romans  there  brought  their  tactics,  arms,  and  discipline  to 
perfection.  They  issued  from  this  struggle  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
world.  Roman  vanity  is  accused  of  having  multiplied  the  victories 
of  the  legions  ;  in  one  campaign  Livy  reckons  fifty -three  thousand 
killed,  and  thirty-one  thousand  prisoners  I  There  is  an  evident 
exaggeration  in  these  figures ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  this  kind 
of  war  to  be  interminable.  Though  the  Samnites  had  but  a 
small  number  of  walled  towns,  every  rock  was  a  stronghold  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  their 
bands,  formed  of  brave  but  ill-disciplined  volunteers,  should  not 
be  beaten  in  almost  every  encounter  by  troops  whose  organisation 
was  superior  to  anything  the  ancient  world  had  yet  known.  The 
two  armies  resembled  the  two  peoples ;  the  one  a  fragile  con- 
federation, a  precarious  union  of  tribes  unaccustomed  to  counsel 
and  action  in  common ;  the  other,  a  mass  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  fighting  men,  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  obeying 
the  same  influence ;  the  latter,  an  immense  force  concentrated  in 
a  single  hand,  in  the  service  of  a  single  interest,  the  former,  an 
indomitable  but  divided  coiu^age,  pursuing  different  aims. 

Several  obscure  toAvns  captured  from  the  Samnites  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yulturaus,  the  pillaging  of  a  few  valleys,  the  rising 
and  defeat  of  the  Yestinians — these  are  the  only  events  known  in 
the  first  years  of  the  war.  But  the  dryness  of  the  annals  is 
suddenly  broken,  in  324,  by  the  brilliant  story  of  the  quaiTcl  of 
the  dictator,  Papirius,  with  Fabius  Rullianus,  his  Master  of  the 
Horse.  The  dictator,  not  having  obtained  sufficient  auguries  at 
the  camp,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  seek  more  favourable  ones.  He 
had  forbidden  Fabius  to  fight  during  his  absence,  since  the  sacred 
chickens  did  not  promise  victory.  But  a  good  ojiportunity  having 
occurred,  Fabius  took  advantage  of  it  and  conquered  the  Samnites. 
At  the  news  of  this  infraction  of  discipline  and  defiance  of  the 
gods,  Papirius  left  Rome,  hastened  to  the  camp,  and  called  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  before  his  tribunal.  '''  I  would  fain  know  of 
thee,  Q.  Fabius,  since  the  dictatorship  is  the  supreme  power  to 
which  both  the  consuls,  who  are  endued  with  royal  authority, 
and   the  proBtors,   who  are   created  under   the   same  auspices  as  the 
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consuls,  obey,  I  would  fain  know  of  thee,  if  thou  thmkest  it  nght 
or   not  that    a   Master   of   Horse   should   submit   to    his   orders,      i 
ask  thcHs  moreover,  if,  eonvineed  as  I  was  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
auspices,  I  ought  to  have  left  to  chance  the  safety  of  the  State  in 
despite  of   our   holv  ceremonies,  or  renewed   the  auspici^s,   in   order 
to  do  nothing  without  a  clear  knowledge  that  the  gods  were  on  our 
side  '^      I  ask  thee  finally,  if,  when  a  religious  scruple  hmders  the 
dictator   from    acting,    the    Master   of    the   Horse    could    have   any 
excuse   for   doin-   so?     Answer,   but   answer   only  this,  and   not   a 
word  bevond.'^     Fabius  would  have  spoken  of  his  victory.     Papirius 
inten-upted  him   and  called  the  lictor  :    -  Prepare  the  rods  and  the 
axe"    said    he.      At    these    words    munnurs    were    heard,    and    a 
Sedition   was    on   the    point   of    breaking   out    among    the    legions. 
Happilv    night    eame    on,    and    the    execution    was,    according    to 
custom'    deferred   to   the   morrow.     In   the   interval    Fabius   escaped 
from   the    camp,    and   arrived   at    Rome,    where,    by    virtue   of    his 
office,    he   called   together   the   senate.      His   father,    who   had   been 
dictator   and   thiice   consul,  began   to   inveigh    against   the   violence 
and  injustice   of   Papirius,  when   Wir  noise   of  the  lictors  was  heard 
as  they  di-ove  aside  the  crowd,  and  -the  dictator  appeared.     In  vam 
the   senators   tried   to   appease    his    wrath;    he   ordered    the   culprit 
to  be  seized.      The  elder  Fabius  then   descended   to   the   comitmm, 
whither    the    people   had    Hocked,    and    appealed    to    the    tribunes. 
-Rods   and   axes,"    he   cried,    -for   a    victor!      What    punishmc^nt 
would     he    then    have    reserved    for    my    son    if     the    army    had 
perished?      Is   it   possible  that  he  through  whom  the  toAvn  is  now 
full  of  joy,  for  whom  the  temples  are  now  open  and  thanksgivings 
are  being"  returned  to  the  gods;   is  it  possible  that  this  man  should 
be   stripped   of   his  miment,   and   lacerated   by  the   rods   under   the 
eyes   of   the    Roman    people,    in    view    of   the    Capitol,    of   its   gods, 
whom    in    two    combats    he    invoked,    and    not    in   vain?"      The 
senators,  tho    tribunes,  the  people   themselves  were  for  the  glorious 
culprit;    Papirius    remained    inflexible.       He    called    to    mind    the 
sanctity   of   the    auspices    and   the    majesty    of   the    impevium,  which 
must  be   respected ;   he   showed  the   consequences  of   an  act  of   dis- 
obedience  left    unpunished.       "The    discipline    of    the    family,    the 
city  and  the  camp  are  all  closely  connected,"   said  he;  "will  you, 
tribunes   of    the    people,    be   responsible    to   posterity   for   the   evils 
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which  will  follow  any  infringement  of  the  rules  of  our  ancestors? 
Then  devote  yourselves  to  lasting  r(»proach  to  redeem  the  fault 
of  Fabius."  The  tribunes,  troubled  and  uneasy,  kept  silence, 
but  the  whole  people  betook  themselves  to  supplication ;  the  aged 
Fabius  and  his  son  fell  at  the  dictator's  feet.  ''  It  is  well," 
said  Papirius,  -military  discipline  and  the  majesty  of  command, 
which  to-day  seemed  so  near  perishing,  liav(^  triumphed.  Fabius 
is  not  absolved  from  his  fault ;  he  owes  his  pardon  to  the  Roman 
people,  to  the  tribunitian  power  which  has  asked  for  mercy  and 
not  justice."  The  pardon  was  not,  however,  complete.  Papirius 
appointed  another  Master  of  Horse,  and  forbade  Fabius,  whom  he 
could  not  depose,  to  exercise  any  magisterial  act.' 

A  fine  story  and  a  splendid  scene !  Papirius,  contending  alone, 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  against  the  senate,  the  tribunes,  and  the 
people  itseK,  well  represents  that  Roman  firmness  which  yielded 
neither  to  nature,  nor  fortune,  nor  the  efforts  of  men.  Such  a  rock 
was  necessary  to  bear  the  empire  of  the  world.  But  to  gain  that 
empire  there  was  needed,  too,  the  respect  for  social  discipline  and  the 
profound  sense  of  responsibility,  which  is  incumbent  in  public  life 
upon  one  and  all.     This  is  why  the  old  story  is  always  good  to  read. 

On  his  return  to  th(^  camp  Papirius  beat  the  Samnites,  who 
sued  for  peace  (323).  Only  a  truce  was  concluded,  which  was  as 
necessary  to  the  Romans  as  to  their  enemies.  Disquieting  symptoms 
seemed  to  announce  that  a  renewal  of  the  Latin  war  was  approach- 
ing. Tusculum,  (me  of  the  oldest  allies  of  Rome,  wavered  in 
its  fidelity ;  YelitroB  and  Privernum  claimed  the  recovery  of  their 
independence.  The  wisdom  of  the  senate  averted  the  storm. 
Instead  of  employing  force,  they  disarmed  the  rebel  cities  by 
conceding  them  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  And  the  man,  who 
in  323  was  dictator  of  Tusculum,  is .  seen,  a  few  months  later, 
seated  in  the  senate  as  consul  of  the  Roman  people. 

In  this  same  year  Alexander  died  at  l^abylon.  Several  Italian 
nations  had  s(*nt  ambassadors  to  him   there. 

The  truce  had  not  expired  before  the  Samnites  took  up  anus 
again,  (mcouraged  by  the  defection  of  a  part  of  the  Apulians. 
Fabius  broke   up  this  coalition  by  a   victory,  and   by  the  recapture 
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of  Luceriu  raided  Ro.na,.  iuflucnco  in  Apulia.  The  Sanuutcs  were 
thus  driven  back  both  cast  and  west  into  their  mountains,  and  not 
i  ^in-lc  ally,  even  in  the  Marsic  confederation,  declar.-d  for  them. 
Once  "more  "thev  asked  for  peace;  as  they  could  npt  delivr  up 
Brunius  Papius,  the  author  of  the  last  outbreak,  alive -since  he 
had  killed  hiiuself-thev  sent  his  body  to  Home.  A  refusal  re- 
awakened their  energy.  They  put  at  their  head  V.  I'ontnis  of 
Telesia    the  son  of  the  sas?e  Herennius,  whom  Cicero  considered  to 


Valley  of  the  Caudiue  borka,  near  Caserta.' 

have  been  tlie  friend  of  Arehytas  and  Plato.  Tlie  two  consular 
armies  were  in  Campania.  Pontius  had  conveyed  to  them  the  false 
intelligence  that  Luceria,  hard  pressed  by  the  whole  Samnite  army, 
was  about  to  open  its  gates  if  succour  were  not  promptly  sent  to 
it.      In    their    zeal    the    consuls    forgot    ])rudcnce,    and    taking    the 

^  Taken  from  the  BifMhe.ne  nationale.  Rut  there  is  much  uncertainty  -« J^ J-^;;;^ 
position  of  the  FurcuU.  Cauclin..  The  most  reliahle  opinion  P^^^^  ^/'V'^'ll^^^^^^^ 
i,ataand  Moirano,  on  the  road  to  Beneventum:  a  ^i^th^  rner  the  Isclero.  r^^^^  tl.  u,h  t^ 
(Craven,  Tour  through  th.  Southern  provinces  of  the  Ku,,Iom  of  Naples,  P' ^ '"f ;  J^^^^^j  ^ 
lost  to.n.  of  Caudium,  it  .-as  situated,  according  to  the  Roman  mnerar.es,  on  the  App.an  a>. 
21  miles  from  Capua  and  11  from  Reneventum. 
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shortest  way,  entered  the  narrow  valley  of  Caudium.  Suddenly  the 
enemy  appeared,  closing  the  outlets,  and  from  the  high  rocks  Avhich 
commanded  the  narrow  pass,  threatened  the  four  legions  with  in- 
evitable destruction.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued;  it  doubtless 
Lasted  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  as  provisions  failed,  the 
Romans  were  forced  to  yield.^  ^^Kill  them  all,"  said  Herennius, 
the  aged  father  of  tlie  Samnite  general,  '^  if  you  desire  Avar;  oi- 
send  them  back  free,  with  their  arms,  if  you  prefer  a  glorious 
peace."  Pontius  wished  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  He  sent  them  back 
free,  but  dishonoured,  with  shame  on  their  foreheads  and  an  im- 
placable^ hatred  in  their  hearts.  All  who  remained  of  forty  thousand 
Romans  had  passed  under  the  yoke,  at  their  head  the  two  consuls, 
Postumius  and  Veturius,  four  legates,  two  quiestors,  and  twelve 
legionaiy  tribunes.  Six  hundred  knights,  who  were  delivered  up 
as  hostages,  answered  for  the  peace  sworn  by  the  leaders  of  the 
army  (321). 

For  the  national  pride  this  humiliation  was  worse  than  the 
disaster.  There  was  universal  mourning  in  the  city.  Twice  a 
dictator  was  appointed,  and  twice  did  sinister  omens  compel  the 
annulling  of  the  election.  At  length  Valerius  Corvus,  as  interrex, 
raised  to  the  consulship  two  of  the  greatest  citizens  of  the  republic, 
Papirius  and  the  plebeian  Publilius  Philo.  When  the  treaty  was 
discussed  in  the  senate,  Postumius  rose  and  said :  ''  The  Roman 
people  cannot  be  bound  by  a  treaty  concluded  Avithout  its  appro- 
bation ;  but,  in  order  to  free  the  public  faith,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  up  to  the  Samnites  those  who  swore  peace."  As  State  interest 
silenced  all  scruples,  the  senate  seemed  to  think  that  the  blood  of 
these  voluntary  victims  would  redeem  the  i^erjury,  even  with  the 
gods  ;  and  the  consuls,  quaestors  and  tribunes,  chained  like  slaves, 
were  led  by  the  fetiales  to  the  Samnite  army.-  When  they  stood 
in  the  presence  of  Pontius :  ''I  am  a  Samnite  now,"  said  Postumius. 
and  striking  the  knee  of  the  fetialis,  he  added:   *'  I  violate  the  sacred 


'  Livv  (ix.  2-6)  does  not  mention  any  battle,  but  Cicero  (de  Sen.,  12,  and  de  Offic,  iii.  30) 
knew  of  it,  and  it  was  perhaps  after  the  battle  that  the  Roman  army  allowed  itself  to  be 
entrapped  in  the  Caudine  forks. 

•  Livy.  ix.  8-0;  and  Cicero,  de  OfjUc.  iii.  20,  justify  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  which  had 
hid^n  Q{}\\(:\\x(ied,  injussu  popidi  senatusque  \  and  tliey  are  right.  A  general  who  has  comniitttd 
himself  by  his  own  fault,  ought  to  get  out  of  it  at  his  own  risk;  he  may  stipulate  by  a  capitula- 
tion for  his  army,  but  not  by  a  treaty  for  his  government. 
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character  of  an  ambassador;  k't  the  Koinans  avenge  this  insult; 
they  have  no^v  a  just  motive  for  war."  "  Is  it  permitted  thus  to 
moek  the  gods':"'  cried  the  Samnite  general  in  indignation;  "take 
your  consuls  back  again,  and  let  the  senate  keep  the  sworn  peace, 
or  let  them  send  their  legions  back  to  the  Caudine  Forks." 

Forttuie  rewarded  injustice.  The  Samnites,  it  is  true,  siu-pnsed 
Fre-elte  and  massacred  its  defenders,  in  spite  of  their  capitulation, 
and"  thev  roused  Luceria ;  but  the  senate,  boldly  resuming  the 
offensive"  sent  the  two  consuls  into  Apulia,  which  they  did  not 
again  leave  till  they  had  given  these  faithless  allies  a  bloody 
lesson  Publilius.  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  Caudium,  beat  an 
amy  in  Samnium,  and  set  out  for  Apulia  to  rejoin  Papirius.  who 
had  haughtilv  repulsed  the  intervention  of  the  Tarentines.  dispersed 
the  enemy  bv  an  impetuous  attack,  and  recaptured  Luceria.  He 
had  there  found  the  six  hundred  hostages,  the  arms  and  standards 
lost  at  Caudium,  and  had  passed  imder  the  yoke  seven  thousand 
Samnite    prisoners,    with     their    chief,    the    noble    but     imprudent 

Pontius  Herennius  (320). 

The  successes  of  this  campaign  are  a  too  brilliant  reparation 
of  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  year  not  to  lead  us  to  suspect 
the  fldelitv  of  the  Annals.  As  forty  years  later  the  Eomans 
pretend  t<".  have  wiped  out  the  disgrace  of  the  Allia,  so  they 
would  fain  have  wiped  out,  m  320,  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks; 
and.  in  order  that  this  revenge  might  not  be  disputed,  they 
showed  how  Apulia  immediately  entered  into  alliance  with  them 
again,  and  how  the  Samnites  were  obliged,  in  the  year  318,  to 
ask  for  a  truce  of  two  years.  These  hasty  successes  are  doubtful, 
and  this  doubt  is  authorised  by  the  events  which  followed. 

The  senate  had  just  sent  a  prefect  to  Capua  to  dispense 
justice  there,  in  reality,  to  supervise  and  restrain  those  restless 
spirits.  This  was  to  deprive  the  Campanians  of  a  right  allowed 
to  the  most  obscure  of  the  vaiuiuishi^d,  and  provoke  a  discontent 
of  which  the  Samnites  took  advantage.'^  In  rapid  successum  Home 
heard  of  the  capture,  and  destruction  of  Plistia,  that  Fregelte 
itself  had  been  occupied,  the  colonists  of  Soni  massacred,  and 
Saticula,   situated  a  few  leagues  from  Capua,  swept   into  the  revolt. 


'  Diodonis  (XX.  7l>).«»vs  that  I.UfHriu  was  reccimiuHml  in.su.  •     «.' i 

'  Nuceria,  on  the  Samus.  to  the  south-east  of  Capua,  had  just  revolted.     ( Diod.,  xix.  tw.l 
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A  dictator  was  at  once  sent  against  Saticula,  which  was  strictly 
invested  and  taken,  after  a  vain  atten.pt  on  the  part  of  the  new 
allies  to  break  through  the  Koman  lines.  But  the  Samnites 
calling  to  arms  every  man  of  an  age  to  tight,  forced  the  dictator 
to  retire  upon  the  detiles  of  Lautul*,  between  Termcina  and 
iuudi.  Whilst  they  followed  Fabius  in  this  direction,  they  left 
Apuha  open  to  the  consuls,  who  hastened  thither  to  recapture 
Luceria.  Two  roads  led  from  Home  into  Campania,  the  upper 
one  by  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  a  tributary  of  the  Liris ;  the 
ower  one,  which  was  afterwards  the  Appian  Way,  across  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  Fregellte,  which  the  enemy  held,  closed  the 
former ;  by  the-  second  Fabius  received  a  numerous  body  of  men 
from  Kome,  who,  coming  up  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
action  against  the  Samnites,  secm-ed  the  victory  for  tlie  Komans 
(315). 

Each  of  the  ItaUan  cities,  great  or  small,  had  two  factions, 
as  Rome  used  to  have,  but  as  foitimately  for  her,  she  had  no 
longer;  the  party  of  the  nobles  and  that  of  the  people.  The  Roman 
senate,  which  held  the  direction  of  its  external  policy,  was  naturally 
led  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  aristocratic  party.  The  popular 
party  inclined  to  the  opposite  side,  so  that  when  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  the  peninsula,  each 
town  had  a  Roman  and  a  Samnite  faction.  Hence  the  continual 
defections  which  are  seen  in  favour  of  one  adversary  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  party  which  ruled  for  the  moment  in  the 
city. 

At  Capua,  for  instance,  the  Romans  had  secured,  for  the  rich, 
privileges  which  must  necessarily  have  caused  great  irritation 
among  the  rest  of  the  population.  Accordingly  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  there  for  calling  in  the  Samnites.  The  movement  spread 
to  the  towns  of  the  lower  Liris,  in  the  country  of  the  Aurunci ; ' 
but  in  Latium  no  disturbance  occurred.  The  senate  had  time  to 
assemble  its  forces  and  to  manage  intrigues  which  opened  to  its 
legionaries  the  gates  of  Ausoiia,  Mintumro  and  Vescia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  massacred.  .After  this  war  the  name 
of   the   Aurunci  disappears   from    history.-'      Ovius   and   Xovius,   the 

I'i<»d.,  xix.  76.     Livy  is  much  less  explicit. 

Llvy,  ix.  2.5.    XuUtM  mufhut  cwdibus  fuit,  thlefa(fui'.  Auso/ium  yens. 
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leaders  of  the  revolt  of  Capua,  killed  themselves.  Sora  and 
Fregellffi  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rome  again,  and  those  of  their 
inhabitants  who  had  betrayed  the  Roman  colonists  were  taken  to 
Rome  and  there  beheaded.  It  was  a  holocaust  offered  to  the 
people;  for,  bv  this  tenible  execution  the  senate  declared  to  all 
men  that  the  "citizen  sent  to  a  colony  might  count  on  watchful 
protection  while  he  lived;  and  an  inexorable  vengeance  when  he 
died ;    and  the  ancients  loved  vengeance. 

According  to  Livv,  the  army,  after  having  recovered  Cam- 
pania, went  in  search  of  the  Samnites  not  far  from  Caudium,  and 
killed  thirty  thousand  of  them;  a  great  slaughter,  placed  too 
near  the  Caudine  Forks  for  us  not  to  suspect  the  historian  or 
the  chroniclers  copied  by  him,  of  having  invented  a  double 
expiation  of  the  insult  there  done  to  Roman  military  honour 
(314).  The  legions,  however,  acting  on  a  plan  wisely  combined 
and  perservingly  followed  out,  succeeded  in  once  more  driving  the 
Samnites  into  the  Apennines,  and  there  enclosing  them,  east  and 
west,    with   a    line   of    fortresses.      Suessa   Aumnca,    Interamna   on 

the  Liris,  Casinum,  and  Luceria  in  Apulia, 
received  Roman  colonists.  In  order  to  keep 
watch  over  the  Tarentine  corsairs,  Avho  swept 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  senate  also  sent  one 
to  the  island  of  Pontia.  This  measure  was 
connected  with  the  recent  creation  of  a 
navy   and   the   nomination   of   two    maritime 

prefects.- 

In  the  midst  of  these  accounts  of  war, 
Livy  places  a  grotesque  incident,  "little 
worthy  of  recital,"  says  he,  "  if  it  did  not 
refer  to  religion."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  detail 
which  is  not  devoid  of  interest  in  the 
historj-  of  the  manners  of  so  grave  and  yet 
so  frivolous  a  nation.  Religious  festivals, 
sacrifices,  and  even  the  obsen-ation  of  heavenly  signs  and  funeral 
ceremonies,     required     the     presence    of     Hute-players,     who    had 


Flute-player.' 
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originally  been  brought  from  Etruria,  and  who  formed  a  semi- 
roligious  corporation.  The  censors  having  forbidden  them  the 
sacred  banquets  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  which  they  had 
been  hitherto  admitted,  they  all  retired  in  anger  to  Tibur.  The 
senate,  much  alarmed  at  the  interruption  of  a  necessary  rite, 
ordered  them  to  return;  but  they  refused  to  re-enter  Rome,  and 
in  order  to  make  them  return  to  their  religious  duties,  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  a  strategem.  One  feast-day,  under  pretence  of 
giving,  by  the  aid  of  music,  more  solemnity  to  the  festivities,  the 
wealthy  of  Tibur  invited  them,  and  made  them  drink  until  they 
became  very  drunken.  They  were  then  placed  on  chariots  and 
carried  back  to  Eome,  where  they  were  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  Forum.  When  they  awoke  in  the  morning  all  the  people 
were  gathered  round  them.  The  privilege  they  had  enjoyed  was 
restored,  and  to  seal  the  reconciliation,  a  feast  of  three  days  was 
instituted,  a  kind  of  masquerade,  of  which  they  were  the  heroes, 
and  which  was  celebmted  with  songs,  dances,   and  mad  gaietv.' 

'  Livy,  ix.  .*jO:  Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.  Hoi,  aeq. 


>  Bronze   figuriue   from   the   national  collection   of    France,  No.   3.064  of  Cliahoulllet^s 

cataloo-ue. 

■*  Duumviri  navales.     (Livy,  ix.  30.") 


In  the  camp  it  was  usual  to  consult  omens  taken  from  the  appetite  of  bii*ds,  generally 
chickens.  The  templum,  or  enclosed  spare  for  observing  the  signs,  was  traced  on  the  ground; 
the  puUarius  brought  thither  the  cage  and  opened  it,  and  then  gave  the  fowls  food.  When 
they  flew  eagerly  upon  the  grain,  especially  when  they. let  some  of  it  fall  from  their  beaks,  the 
omen  was  fortunate.  This  could  be  easily  managed  by  making  the  fowls  fast,  or  by  giving 
them  a  friable  paste.  And  yet,  though  they  thus  tricked  Providence,  tlie  Komans,  and  even 
Papirius  Cursor,  as  we  have  just  seen  on  page  .S-So,  believed  none  the  less  in  the  omen  obtained. 


-  ■iiii  m^Hmifmimm 


CHAPTER  XV. 


COALITION  OF  THE  SAMNITES,  ETEUSCANS  AND  SENONES  (311-280,1. 


I. — Third  Samxite  Wak  (311-303). 

F OR  sixteen   vears  the   Samnites   fought   alone;   but   at   last   the 
other  nations  hegan  to  stir.     The  forty  years'  truce  with  the 
Tarquinians    ^vas    drawuig    to    an    end,    and    the    Etruscan    cities, 
which  no  longer  heard    the    Gallic    bands  thundering  on  the  other 
side    of    the    Apennines,    saAV    with    dread    the    fortune    of    Rome 
increasing   with   every  campaign.     Samnite  emissaries  excited  them, 
and    the    ancient    league    of    the    lucumonies    was    again    formed. 
While    the    legions    were    detained    in    Samnium    at    the    siege    of 
Bovianum,  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Etruscans   came  and   summnded 
Sutrium,    the    fortress  "which    protected     the    approaches    to    Rome 
from   the   north.      If    this   place   were    earned,    it    was  but   a   few 
hours   march   to   the   foot   of   the   Janiculum.      Since   the-   battle   of 
the   Allia   the   senate   always  kept   two   legions   in   the  city.      This 
reserve  attempted  to  raise  the   blockade  of   Sutrium  ;    an    indecisive 
battle  kept  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  amval  of  reinforcements 
led   by    Fabius,    the   hero   of   this   war.     The  capture  of  Bovianum 
rendered    the   other   consular    army    available,    and   the   senate    was 
desirous     of     sending    that    also    to    the    besieged   town.       Rut    the 
Samnites    broke    into    Apulia,    it    was    necessary    to    follow    them. 
Fabius  was   thus  left    alone.     The   Etruscan   lines   were   too   strong 
to  be  earned,  and   they   declined  to  be   drawn  from  them.     Fabius 
left  them   there,    warned   the   senate    to   protect   Rome    with    a    re- 
serve army,    and   then,    without   awaiting   the   chance   of    an   order 
that     might     upset    his    bold     plan,     he     crossed     the     Ciminian 
Forest,    which    his    brother    had    explon-d     in    the    disguise   of    a 
Tuscan    shepherd,    penetrated    the    rich    lands    of    central    Etruria, 
passing   near  Castel  d'Asso   and  Norchia— now   cities   of  the   dead, 
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but  then  flourisliiiig  toANiis — and  slew  sixty  thousand  Umbrians  or 
Etruscans  near  Perugia.  Three  of  the  most  powerful  cities,  Perugia, 
Cortona  and  Arretiuni,  asked  a  truce  of  thirty  years.  Sutrium  was 
sayed,  the  confederacy  dissolyed,^  and  the  massacre  of  the  gem  Fahia 
on   the   banks   of   the  Cremera,  in   479  b.c,  was  at  last    aVenged. 

Meanwhile  Marcus  Putilus,  who  had  been  sent  against  the 
Samnites,  had  almost  fallen  into  another  Caudine  Forks  :  he  had 
only  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  by  a  partial  defeat,  and 
Samnium  was  meditating  an  heroic  effort.  War  was  ardently 
adyocated  all  through  the  mountains,  the  brayest  were  called 
upon  to  take  the  oath  of  the  holy  law.  The  senate  had  recourse 
to  the  man  who  had  repaired  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  the  aged 
Papirius.^  Age  had  weighed  down  his  body,  bowed  his  lofty 
statui'e,  and  chilled  his  strength  ;  he  was  no  longer  the  Eoman 
Achilles,  but  he  was  still  one  of  the  first  generals  in  the  republic. 
The  appointment  of  a  dictator  belonged  to  Fabius,  and  the  consul 
had  not  forgotten  his  resentment  as  former  Master  of  the  Horse. 
He  hesitated  a  whole  day,  but  patriotism  at  length  preyailed,  and 
at  midnight,  far  from  all  profane  eyes  and  ears,  he  named 
Papirius.  Junius  Bubulcus,  the  conqueror  of  Boyianum,  Valerius 
Coryus,  and  a  Decius  were  his  lieutenants.  The  Samnite  army 
was  ready.  Numbers  of  warriors  had  sworn  before  the  altars, 
amid  imposing  ceremonies,  the  solenm  oath  to  conquer  or  die; 
and  wearing  their  most  splendid  armour,  some,  bright-coloured 
cloaks  and  golden  shields,  others,  white  tunics  and  silyer  shields, 
all  with  their  helmets  crested  with  brilliant  plumes,  they  marched 
to  battle,  adorned  for  the  sacrifice  as  if  for  a  triumph.  They 
fell,  and  when  Papirius  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  long  trains  of 
chariots  passed  along  the  triumphal  way  loaded  with  the  arms  of 
the  Sanniite  devoti  The  shops  of  the  Forum  were  decorated  with 
them,  and  the  Campanian  allies  carried  some  of  them  back  to  their 
towns  as  glorious  trophies  (309). 


'  Diod.,  XX.  35.  According  to  Livy,  the  battle  took  place  near  Sutrium,  on  the  return  of 
the  legions  from  Etruria.  He  strangely  exaggerates  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Ciminian  Forest, 
which  was  dreade^l  by  merchants,  as  are  all  marches,  like  the  Scottish  border,  but  which  an 
armv  had  already  traversed  in  a  war  against  the  Vulsinii,  in  890.  Tarquinii  itself  is  situated 
north  of  the  south-west  portion  of  the  Citnifiius  Saltiis,  now  Monte  di  Viterbo. 

^  The  Romans  had  named  him  Cursor,  like  Achilles,  and  would  have  opposed  him  to 
Alexander,  says  Livy,  had  that  prince  turned  his  arms  westwaixi. 
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The  fears  of  the  senate  were  not  yet  dissijxited ;  Papirius 
retained  the  dictatorship  all  that  year,  and  Fabius  remained  as 
pro-consul  at  the  head  of  the  legions  in  Etruiia ;  there  were  no 
consular  elections. 

Between  the  Tiber  and  the  Ciminian  Forest  was  a  lake, 
which    Pliny     the    younger    described    with    childish     satisfaction,^ 


Etruscan  Warrior  (Standard  hearer)." 


Samnite  Warrior.' 


and  which  is  now  only  a  pool  of  sulphurous  water,  the  laghetto 
di  Bassano,  formerly  the  lacus  Vadimonius^  famous  for  having  twice 
seen  the  fortune  of  Etruria  fail  upon  its  shores.  The  reason  is 
that  the  defile,  scarce  a  mile  wide,  which  extends  from  the  lake 
to  the  spurs  of  the  Cimino,  is  the  easiest  passage  that  lies  open 
to  an  army  desirous  of  going  from  Eome  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the   Tiber. ^      The  Etruscans  had   hastened  thither  for   a  last  effort. 

^  Episf.  viii.  20.     Cf.  Dennis,  Etruria,  i.  167.         ^  From  a  vase  in  the  Canipana  collection. 
'  Atlas  of  the  Bull,  de  I'Imt.  archeol.,  vol.  viii,  pi.  21. 

^  Tlie  Mitm  Ciminius,  which  in  ancient  times  was  covered  with  a  thick  forest,  is  now  quite 
bare,  which  changes  the  at*pect  of  the  place. 


They  had  displayed  every  religious  pump,  and  declared  the  sacred 
law  which  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods  all  who  tied ;  each  soldier 
had  chosen  a  companion  in  arms,  at  whose  side  he  must  tight  and 
conquer  or  fall.  The  shock  was  terrible.  Two  of  the  Eoman 
lines  were  broken;  the  third,  in  which  were  the  triarii^  main- 
tained  the   combat,    and   the   horsemen  having  dismounted,   decided 
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Samuite  Warrior.- 


8aninite  Warrior.^ 


the    victory.      '^  The    strength    of    the    nation,"    says    Livy,'    ''-  was 
destroyed  in  this  battle." 

The  Etruscans  being  crushed  at  Lake  Yadimon  and  again 
conquered  near  Perugia  which  had  revolted,  and  this  place  being 
occupied  by  a  Poman  garrison,  the  other  cities  were  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  Etruria  was  finally  subdued.  Such  were  the 
services  of  Fabius  in  this  year.^     When  Decius  entered  the  coimtry 

Mx.  39 :  Ccamim  in  acie  quod  roborisfuit. 
■*  From  a  Vase  in  the  Campana  collection. 

^  Diodorus  does  not  mention  all  these  victories  of  Fabius,  which  were  family  traditions 
embellished  by  imagination  and  vanity. 
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on  the  retura  of   spring,   he   found   nothing   but   people  anxious  to 

negotiate. 

Fabius   had   gone    to   cany   his   fortune,    that    is,    his    renoT\Ti 
and    perseverance,    into    Samnium.      The   Marsic   confederation   had 


Samnite  Horseman  (after  a  vase  in  the  Campana  collection). 

furnished  the  Samnites  with  numerous  volunteers,  but  it  had  not 
openly  declared  for  them.  As  in  the  early  days  of  Eomc,  her 
enemies  were  preparing  victories  for  her  by  their  want  of  luiion. 
When  the  Samnites  were  enfeebled  and  the  Etruscans  overwhelmed, 
the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  saw  that  their  cause  was  that  of  all 
Italv.       But    it    was   too    late.       Fabius    overcame    them,    subdued 


Nuceria,  which  had  revolted  seven  years  before,  and,  learning 
that  his  colleague  was  retreating  before  a  large  body  of  Umbrians, 
he  went  to  his  aid,  dispersed  the  Umbrian  army,  and  received  the 
submission  of  their  towns  (308).  A  fresh  pro-consulship  gave 
him  an  opportunity  for  fresh  victories.  He  surrounded  a  Samnite 
army  near  AUifjc,  and  obliged  it  to  surrender  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Tarentine  ambassadors,  who,  deluded  by  their  pride,  wished  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  mediators  (308). 

Among  the  prisoners  were  some  ^Equians  and  Hernicans.^ 
An  inquiry  ordered  by  the  senate  drove  the  latter  to  arms. 
Having  met  in  the  great  circus  of  Anagni,  they  resolved  to 
support  their  brothers  of  the  mountains  ;  but  Marcius  had  time 
to  beat  the  Hernicans  in  three  encounters,  and  to  oblige  the  nation 
to  submit  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate,  who 
deprived  its  towns,  with  the  excei^tion  of  three 
which  had  remained  faithful,  of  their  indepen- 
dence and  a  portion  of  their  teiTitory.-  Thence 
Marcius  hastened  to  set  free  his  colleague  Cor- 
nelius, who  was  blockaded  by  the  Samnites, 
and  slew  thirty  thousand  of  them.  For  five 
months  the  legions  overran  Samnium,  burning 
houses  and  farms,  cutting  down  fruit  trees, 
killing  even  tlie  animals.^  On  their  return 
their  general  had  a  triumph,  and  an  eques- 
trian   statue   was  erected   to  him  (30G  B.C.). 

The  plebeians  were  desirous  of   glorifying  _ 
by   this   honour   a    consul  of  their  oAvn  order, 
and    to   the   credit   of   the    senate    it   must   be 
said,  that   when  in   later  times  all  the   statues 

which  encumbered  the  Forum    were  removed,   that   of  Marcius   was 
retained :    Cicero   saw  it   there.* 

^  Livv,  ix.  42. 

*  Livy,  ix.  4.3.  Tliey  received  the  riglits  of  citizenship  without  the  suffrage,  and  with  a 
prohibition  of  nny  intercourst^  between  them.  The  towns  excepted  were  Alatriuni,  Ferentinum, 
and  Verulae.     These  preserved  the  J?^  connubii  et  commercii  among  themselves. 

'  Diod.,  XX.  IK).  It  is,  says  Polybius,  a  custom  of  the  Romans ;  they  desire  thereby  to 
inspire  a  more  profound  terror. 

*  Or  warrior  with  a  helmet  surmounted  by  a  higl>-cresTed  ridge.  Bronze  tigure  from  the 
national  collection  of  France,  No.  2,077  in  Chabouillet's  catalogue. 

'  PhiUpp.,  vi.  13. 


It 


Etruscan  Mars.* 
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The  Saiiiiiites  held  out  tor  om*  more  cumpuigu,  in  spite  of 
the  ri^vagiiig  of  their  lands.  It  was  only  when  they  saw  their 
strongholds  in  the  hands  of  the  legions  that  they  decided  to  sue 
for  the  termination  of  a  war  which  had  lasted  more  tlian  a 
(veneration.  Thev  retaintnl  their  teiTitory  and  all  the  outward 
signs  of  independence,  but  acknowledged  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
people.  Circumstances  were  to  define  what  the  senate  meant  by 
the  Eoman  majesty  (o04).' 

This  peace  left  the  Etruscans  isolated  and  exposed  to  the 
anger  of  Rome.  For  more  than  a  century  this  restless  nation 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  forgotten.  Driven  back  by  the 
Gallic  invasicms  into  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  Lake  Fucinus, 
and  restrained  by  Tibur  and  Pneneste,  which  barred  thci  road 
into  Latium  against  them,  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  Latm 
war.  But  the  senate,  remembering  that  sonu^  ^Equians  had  fought 
in  the  Samnite  ranks  at  Allifie,  sent  against  them  the  legions 
wliich  liad  just  returned  from  Samnium.  In  fifty  days  forty-one 
places  were  taken  and  burnt ;  then  a  part  of  their  teii'itory  was 
confiscated,  and  they  were  allowed  the  citizenship  without  the 
suffrage,  which  i)laced  them  in  the  condition  of  subjects  (304). 
Five  years  later,  owing  to  the  fear  of  a  Gallo-Samnite  coalition, 
thev    were   raised    to   the   rank    of    citizens,    and    formed    into    two 

new     tribes,    the    Aniensis     and     Terentina.     A 

short  war  with  the  Marsi,    who  had  been  roused 

by    the    establishment    of    a    linman    colony     at 

Carseoli,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Vestini 

and  Piceni,  are  the  sole   events  of    the    following 

years.      Rome     thus    placed    a    whoh'     mass    of 

friendlv     nations    between     the     Etruscans,     the 

Gauls,  and  the  Samnites,  whom  she  had  conquered  but  not  disarmed. 

An   episode  of   this   time    makes   us   think   of   our   own   tragic 

storv  of  the  caves  of  Dahra.     Rome  did  not  disdain  to  watcli  over 

ft' 

those  agitations  with  which  wars  end,  but  with  which  they  also 
recommence.  Men  whom  Livv  calls  brignnds,  but  who  were 
doubtless  patriots  refusnig  to  accept  a  foreign  yoke,  overran  the 
Ijmbrian     ctamtrv    in    bands.       Two   thousand   of    them    had    taken 

■ 

*  Livy  says  (ix.  45)  :  fcedii*  antiqvum  redditum. 
'"■  En^aved  gem  from  the  Berlin  Museum. 


War  \'essel  with  beak 
(rostrum.)  ■ 


1/ 


refuge  in  a  deep  cavern.  A  consul  tracked  them  thither,  and  as 
the  soldiers  who  tried  to  penetrate  into  it  were  driven  back  with 
stones  and  aiTows,  wood  was  piled  up  at  the  two  extremities  and 
set  alight,  and  the  fire  was  kept  burning  till  all  had  perished, 
stifled  by  the  smoke  or  the  heat.^ 

In  the  same  year  an  adventure  happened,  which  the  Paduan 
Livy  tells  with  great  satisfaction.  Oleonymus,  the  grandson  of  a 
Spartan  king,  had  come  with  a  fleet  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
Adriatic.  He  seized  vessels  and  pillaged  the  coasts.  Finding 
those  of  the  Sallentine  country  well  guarded  by  the  Roman  legions, 
he  pushed  on  as  far  as  the  head  of  th(^  gulf,  and  penetrated  by 
the  lagoons  of  the  Brenta  to  the  Yenetians,  whose  territory  he 
ravaged.  The  protection  of  Rome  did  not  yet  extend  so  far,  but 
the  Paduans  accustomed,  from  the  proximity  of  the  Gauls,  to  the 
use  of  arms,  fell  on  these  marauders,  killing  some,  and  pursuing 
others  to  their  ships,  several  of  which  were  taken.  Very  proud 
of  this  success  gained  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  Padua  deposited 
the  armed  prows  of  thc^ir  vessels  in  her  temple  of  Juno,  and 
instituted  a  feast,  still  celebrated  in  th(^  time  of  Augustus,  at 
which  a  naval  combat  on  the  Brenta  recalled  the  victory  over  the 
pirates  of  Gleonymus. 


II. — Second  Coalitiox  or  Samxites,  Etruscans,  Umbrians 

ANjj  Gauls  (300-290). 

In  the  last  forty  years  the  Samnites  had  been  often  beaten. 
Nothing  however,  had  yet  been  decided,  and  the  recently  con- 
cluded peace  was  only  a  momentary  repose  before  the  final 
struggle.  ]3etwixt  Rome  and  Samnium  it  was  no  longer  a  rivalry 
of  power,  but  a  question  of  life  or  death ;  for  Roman  ambition 
increased  Avith  success,  and  Appius  had  just  declared  that  the 
sway  of  the  republic  should  reach  as  far  as  Italy  reached.  War 
was  smouldering  everywhere,  and  the  partial  fires  which  broke  out, 
the  war  with  the  ^Equians,  the  Marsi,  and  soon  against  Arretium 
and    Namia,    announced   a    fresh  conflagration.      At    Ai'retium    the 


s 


^  Livv,  X.  1. 
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powerful   family   of    the   Cilnii    called    in    a    Eoman    army,    which 
helped  to   subdue   the   people   of   that   town.      The    Cilnii    and   the 

people  became  reconciled,   says  Livy ; 
but  most  probably  this  union,  effected 
by   the    foreigner,    took   place    to   the 
profit    of     Eome ;    and    here,    as     at 
Capua,     as    indeed    everywhere,     the 
Italian   aristocracy    sold   the   indepen- 
dence of   the  people  to  the  senate  in 
order   to  save  its  own   privileges   and 
power.'     At  least  it  is  impossible  to 
explain    the    strange    conduct    of    the 
Etruscans    in   this  last  period   of   the 
Samnite     war,     except     by     intenial 
troubles,  by  a  deplorable   rivalry  be- 
tween  the    Eoman    and   the    national 
parties,  one  desirous  of  peace,  the  other 
war,    whence     came    endless     broken 
truces   and   ill-conducted  campaigns. 
The   Gauls  then  began   to   make 


-» %.-  ^^ 


Earthenware  of  Arretium  (Arezzo). 

a  stir  in  the  world  again.     The  fighting  hordes  moved  in  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  whence  they  soon  issued  to  ravage  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.      Italy  felt  the  reaction  of   these  movements;   a  few  bands 
again  crossed  the  Alps,  and  the  senate,  uneasy  about  the  disposition 
of  the    Senones,  made   preparations   for   protecting   themselves  from 
a  sudden  invasion.      In  300  B.C.  we  find  the  consuls  besieging   the 
Umbrian  town  of  Nequvnum  (Namia).     Built  on  a  rock   above  the 
T^ar,    this    place    commanded    the    passage    from   Umbria    into    the 
valley   of   the   Tiber;   it  was   one   of    the   most   important   military 
positions   in    the    neighbourhood  of  Eome.     The  senate  there    estab- 
lished a  strong  ganison.     With  Carseoli  and  Alba  Fucentia,  which 
had  been  colonised  a  little   earlier,  this  place  completed  the  line   of 
defence  which  surrounded  the  capital  of  Latium.^ 

^  Livy  (xlii.  30)  says  later  on  about  another  people  and  another  nobility  :  .  .  .  .  pJehs  omnii, 

Ut  solet,  deterioiis  erat principum  diversa  studia plures  e.v  iis  ita,  si  pracipuam  operam 

navassent ,  potent es  sese  in  civitatibuf  suisfuturos  rati  .... 

=  Vase  of  red  earthenware  in  relief,  from  the  Campana  Museum. 

3  Sutrium,  Namia,  Carseoli,  Alba  Fucentia,  and  the  colonies  of  the  Liris  vaUey,  Sore, 
Atina,  Casinum,  Interamna,  etc. 
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At  Narnia,  some  Samnites  had  been  found  among  the  defenders 
of  the  place ;  their  chiefs  were  preparing  a  general  rising,  and 
sought  allies  everywhere.  The  Lucanians  had  promised  them 
assistance,  but  at  the  moment  of  action  the  Eoman  party  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  caused  hostages  to  be  given.  The  Picentines, 
though  earnestly  solicited,  also  informed  the  senate  of  the  message 
calling  them  to  arms ;  and  the 


Marsic  confederation,  true  to  its 
old  jealousy  of  the  Samnites, 
once  more  betrayed  the  common 
cause.  But  other  allies  were 
found.  The  Sabines,  who  had 
been  at  peace  with  the  Romans 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  would 
not  abandon  a  sister  people  in 
its  last  hour.  The  Etrucans 
were  quite  decided.  Some  years 
previously  they  had  paid  the 
Gauls   to    march    upon    Rome. 

When  the  barbarians  held  the   ^^ 

money :     ^'  That    is   only   your  ^^^^  Fucentia.^ 

ransom,"  they  said;  ''to  aid  you  against  the  Romans  you  must 
give  us  lands."  The  Umbrians  had  thi-own  in  their  fortune  with 
the  Etruscans.  Thus,  war  was  ready  to  break  out  from  the 
Cisalpine  to  Bruttium.  To  this  ill-cemented  coalition  Rome  opj^osed 
all  the  strength  of  the  Latin  and  Campanian  nations  from  the 
Ciminian  Forest  to  the  Silarus ;  and  what  was  worth  more  than 
an  army,  unity  of  counsel  and  control. 

The  war  commenced  at  both  extremities  at  once,  in  Etruria 
and  in  Lucania.  Valerius  Corvus,  then  consul  for  the  sixth  time, 
was  entrusted  ^^  ith  the  Etruscan  war.  The  enemy  frightened  by 
the   very    name   of    such   an   adversary   allowed    its   country   to   be 

*  Alba  Fucentia  was  three  miles  from  Lake  Fucinus,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Velino,  but  upon 
the  summit  of  a  hill.  This  made  it  a  very  strong  position ;  and  Kome  sent  thither,  in  302,  six 
thousand  colonists  (Livy,  x.  1),  and  iu  later  times  used  it  as  the  State  prison.  Syphax,  Perseus 
and  Bituitus  were  incarcerated  there.  A  part  of  the  walls  still  remains  ;  they  have  a  circuit  of 
al>out  three  miles,  and  in  the  interior  are  seen  the  village  of  Alba,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants,  and  some  ruins,  those  of  the  ampliitheatre  and  a  theatre.  The  plan  conveys  an 
idea  of  what  the  ancient  cities  of  central  Italy  were  like.     See  Promis,  Antichita  di  Alba 

Fucense. 
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devastated  without  risking  a  battle  (299).  The  Samnites  had  sent 
an  army  into  Lucania,  to  aid  their  party.  Kome  summoned  them 
to  recall  it;  they  would  not  listen  even  to  the  fetiales.  The 
consul  Fabius  immediately  marched  upon  Bovianum  (298),  beat 
the  enemy,  whom  he  several  times  deceived  by  his  strategy,  and 
took  the  town;  while  his  colleague,  Scipio  Barbatus,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  (?)  near  Volaterrae.  These  successes 
were  no  doubt  less  than  they  are  represented,^  or  else  the  people 
were  desirous  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  early  in  the  campaign, 
for  in  the  following  yeai-  they  obliged  Fabius  Rullianus,   who  had 


Tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus. 

just  quitted  his  fedileship  after  having  exercised  his  celebrated 
censorship,  to  accept  the  consulship.  Fabius  only  consented  on 
condition  of  having  P.  Decius  for  his  colleague.  In  spite  of  all 
attempts    the    Etruscans,    who    did    not    wish    to    engage    seriously 

»  We  Lave  the  inscription  from  the  tomb  of  this  consul.  It  is  the  most  ancient  monument 
of  the  Latin  language  with  a  settled  date  that  we  possess.  [Tlie  ablative  Gnahod  endmg  m  d 
is  peculiarly  interesting.— i^rf.] : — 

CoiTielius  Luciu-f  Scijno  Barbatus 

Gnahod  pat  re  proffnatiui,fortb  vir  sapiemqvc 

Quoius forma  v'rtutei parisvmafniiy 

Consol,  censor,  aidili^  queifuit  a}md  rof 

Taurana  Cisaunn  Samnio  cepit 

Subifjit  omne  Lourana  op^idesquc  abdottcit. 
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before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  held  themselves  on  the  defensive, 
and  the  two  consuls  were  able  to  march  towards  Samnium.  Having 
each  gained  a  victory,  one  at  Tifernum,  the  other  at  Maleventum, 
they  remained  five  months  in  that  province,  methodically  devastating 
the  country,  halting  their  legions  in  the  richest  valleys,  and 
leaving  them  only  when  they  had  destroyed  everything.  In  this 
manner  Decius  made  forty-five  encampments  in  Samnium,  and 
Fabius  eighty-six,  which  were  long  afterwards  to  be  recognised  by 
the  ruin  and  solitude  surrounding  them. 

This  systematic  devastation,  continued  by  Fabius  in  the 
following  year,  inspired  the  Samnites  with  a  desperate  resolve. 
Quitting  their  country,  which  they  could  no  longer  defend,  they 
threw  themselves  into  Etruria  under  the  leadership  of  Gellius 
Ignatius,  raised  to  rebellion  the  towns  which  still  hesitated,  per- 
suadmg  the  Umbrians  to  join  them,  and  called  in  the  Gauls.' 

There  was  great  terror  in  Eome,  which  unluckv  omens  served 
to  increase.  It  was  said  that  the  statue  of  Victory  had  descended 
from  its  pedestal  and  had  turned  towards  the  Colline  gate,  by 
which  the  Gauls  had  entered  a  century  earlier.  Did  the  god- 
dess wish  to  flee  from  Eome,  or  io  show  her  favourite  people 
where  the  danger  or  the  triumph  lay?  But  this  people,  whose 
superstition  was  boundless,  never  lost  courage,  even  when  they 
doubted  the  assistance  of  their  gods.  At  Eome  the  justitmu 
was  proclaimed— that  is,  the  tribunals  were  closed,  business  was 
suspended.  All  available  men  were  enrolled,  even  to  the  freed- 
men,  and  Yolumnius  was  recalled  from  Samnium  to  help  his 
colleague  Appius,  who  extricated  himself  by  a  sanguinary  en- 
gagement.     But  Campania  was   left   defenceless,  and    the   Samnites 


That  is : — 

Comelitis  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus 

Son  of  Cneus  ;  valiant  and  wise. 

His  beauty  equalled  his  valour. 

He  was  consul,  censor,  cedile, 

Took  Taurasia  and  Cismina  in  ^omnium, 

Subdued  all  Lucania  and  brought  back  hostages. 
The  omission  of  the  victory  over  the  Etruscans,  related  by  Livy,  proves  that  that  historian 
liere  again  attributed  to  the  Romans  a  success  which  they  never  gained.     We  are  drawing  near 
the  time  of  historic  certainty,  however,  for  this  Scipio  was  the  grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of 
Uaimibal. 

Livy,  ix.  21.     Thus  the  people  of  la  Vendue  crossed  the  Loire  to  stir  up  Brittany,  Maine 
and  Xormandy. 
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fell  upon  it.  Yolumnius  hastened  back  into  his  province,  beat  the 
enemy  there,  and  delivered  seven  thousand  four  hundred  prisoners. 
This  victory  diminished  the  terrors  of  the  city,  and  was  celebrated 
with  public  prayers. 

Appius,  however,  was  left  in  a  dangerous  position :  in  front 
of  him  the  Samnite  Egnatius,  by  his  activity  and  hatred,  animated 
the  coalition  of  all  the  nations  of  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  hush- 
ing rivalry,  preaching  union,  and  guiding  the  terrible  Senones  into 
the  defiles  of  the  Apennines.  The  year  29 o  B.C.  was  critical ; 
accordingly  all  votes  raised  Fabius  and  Decius  to  the  consul- 
ship. Ninety  thousand  men  at  least,  divided  into  five  armies, 
were  set  afoot.  One  of  these  armies  invaded  Samnium,  whilst, 
under  the  name  of  colonies,  two  ganisons  occupied  MinturuiB 
and  Sinuessa ;  another,  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum, 
covered  the  city ;  the  third,  established  near  Fak^rii,  protected 
the  approaches  to  it  ;  the  fourth,  commanded  by  8cipio  l^arbatus, 
took  up  a  position  in  the  territory  of  the  Camei-tini,  whence  it 
watched  the  movements  of  the  Gauls ;  and  finally,  tlie  fifth, 
formed  of  the  consular  legions,  kept  the  field. 

When  Fabius  came  to  tsikj}  the  command,  Appius  was  keeping 
this  last  army  shut  up  in  a  camp,  the  defences  of  which  ho  daily 
strengthened.  The  new  general  scorned  these  precautions,  which 
frightened  the  soldiers,  tore  down  the  palisades,  and  took  the 
offensive  again.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls  attacked  a  legion  j)osted 
by  Scipio  near  Camerinum,  killed  tliem  to  the  last  man,  and, 
having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  spread  over  the 
plain,  carrying  at  their  saddles  and  on  their  pikes  the  bh^ed- 
ing  heads  of  the  legionaries.  If  the  conquerors  should  effect 
a  junction  with  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans  it  was  clearlv  all  over 
with  the  consular  amiv  ;  but  Fabius  bv  a  diversion  recalled  tlie 
Etruscans  to  the  defence  of  their  homes,  and  then  hastened  in 
search  of  the  Gallo-Samnite  army  in  the  plains  of  S(Mitinum.  The 
shock  was  temble :  the  war-chariots  of  the  barbarians  j)ut  the 
Roman  cavalry  to  flight,  and  broke  the  first  line  of  the  legions. 
Seven  thousand  Eomans  on  tlie  left  wing,  commanded  bv  Decius, 
had  already  perished,  when  the  consul,  following  his  father's 
example,  d(^voted  himself  for  the  h^irions.  '^Before  me,"  he  cried, 
after    having    pronounced    the     sacred    formulie,    ''  may   ten-or   and 
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flight,  blood  and  death,  the  rage  of  the  gods  of  heaven  and  hell 
dash  onwards!  May  the  breath  of  destruction  annihilate  the 
hostile  arms  and  standards!"  and  he  hurled  himself  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  The  sacrifice  of  the  first  Decius  had  troubled 
the  Latin  legions,  but  the  Gauls  were  inaccessible  to  these  religious 
terrors,  and  this  fall  of  the  consul  served  only  to  animate  their 
courage.  The  whole  left  wing  would  have  been  crushed  had  not 
Fabius,  who  had  overcome  the  Sanmites,  hastened  up.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides,  the  barbarians  retired  without  disorder,  and,  abandon- 
ing a  cause  in  which  they  were  only  auxiliaries,  they  regained 
their  own  country.  Twenty-five  thousand  Gallic  and  Samnite 
corpses  covered  the  field  of  battle;  eight  thousand  prisoners  re- 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eomans  ;  Egnatius  had  perished ;  only 
five  thousand  Samnites  went  back  to  their  mountains.  Fabius 
again  beat  an  army  that  had  issued  from  Perugia,^  and  then  went 
to  Rome  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Behind  his  car  the  soldiers  sang 
the  praises  of  Decius :   this  was  the  justice  of  the  people  (295  b.c). 

The  coalition  was  dissolved.  It  remained  to  crush  successively 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  it,  whose  names  the  senate  never 
forgot.  But  the  Samnites,  in  spite  of  so  many  defeats,  were  yet 
formidable.^  Like  a  lion  stricken  to  death,  this  iadomitaWe 
nation  did  not  perish  without  inflicting  cruel  wounds.  In  the 
following  year  they  beat  a  consul.  In  another  encounter  Atilius 
Regulus  found  himself  so  near  a  defeat  that  he  vowed  a  temple 
to  Jupiter  Stator,  and  as  the  winter  approached  the  Romans  dared 
not  remain  in  Samnium.  A  diversion  of  the  Etruscans  remained 
without  any  successful  results.  The  colleague  of  Atilius  had  forced 
a  truce  of  forty  years  upon  them. 

The  war  was  now  about  to  concentrate  in  the  Apennines.  The 
son  of  Papirius  was  sent  thither  with  Sp.  Carvilius.  As  they  had 
done  fifteen  years  before,  so  now  the  Samnite  chiefs  called  religion 
to  the  aid  of  patriotism  and  union.  The  aged  Ovius  Pacius 
assembled  forty  thousand  wamors  near  Aquilonia.  In  the  centre 
of  the  camp  was  a  tent  of  linen  cloth ;  in  the  middle  of  the  tent 
an    altar;    around    the    altar    stood    soldiers    with    naked    swords. 

»  He  slew  of  the  Perugi»n5,  says  Livy  (x.  31),  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  aud  cautured 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty,  who  paid  each  for  his  ransom  510  ases        ' 
*  Dura  ilia  pectoru.     (Id.,  ibid.) 
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After  mysterious  sacrifices  the  bravest  were  led  thither,  one  by 
oiie,  like  so  many  victims,'  and  (^ach  warrior  repeating  the  dread 
imprecations  of  Pacius,  devoted  himself,  his  family  and  all  his 
race  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  if  he  revealed  these  mysteries  or 
refused  to  follow  his  chiefs  everywhere,  if  he  tied  from  the  fight, 
or  did  not  himself  slay  those  who  lied.  Some  refused,  and  were 
put  to  death.  On  theii'  bodies,  placed  with  those  of  the  victims, 
the  others  swore.  Then  from  among  these  the  generals  appointed 
ten,  who  in  turn  chose  ten  warriors,  and  so  on  up  to  sixteen 
thousand.      This  was    the  Linen  legion,  the  soldiers  of   which,  clad 


Gallic  Chiiriot  (Museum  of  Saint-Gerinuini. 

in  flashing  armour,  were  all  the  bravest  and  noblest  warriors  of 
Samnium.  They  kept  their  word.  Thirty  thousand  Samnites 
remaim>d  on  the  battle-field  of  Aquilonia,  where  Papirius  had 
displayed  his  father's  talents. 

A  defection  of  the  Faliscans  called  Carvilius  into  Etruria. 
A  few  days  sufficed  to  drive  back  the  Etruscans,  ever  the  enemies 
of  Rome,  and  ever  fearful  of  a  decisive  combat.  The  Faliscans 
gave  a  year's  pay  to  the  anny,  and  paid  a  fine  of  100,000  jminds 
weight  of  copper  (293  b.c). 

At  his  triumph  Papirius  displayed  2,033,000  pounds  weight 
Oi    copper,    residting   fiom    the    sale   of    the    prisoners,    and    1,330 

^  Nobilissimuin  quemque  (jeiiere  factisque  ....  maf/ia  ut  victimn,  etc.     (LiNy,  x.  38.) 


pounds  weight  of  silver,  taken  from  the  towns  and  temples. 
Carvilius,  on  his  side,  placed  380,000  pounds  of  bronze  in  the 
treasury,  distributed  200  ases  to  every  soldier,  and  twice  as 
much  to  the  centuiions  and  knights.'  With  the  rest  of  his 
booty  he  built,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  tlie  temple  of  Fors 
Fortuna,  Luchj  Chance^  a  strange  deity  for  a  people  who  left  so 
little  to  chance.  The  arms  taken  on  the  field  of  battle  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  colonies  and  allies  as  trophies ;  and  of  the  part 
which  fell  to  himself  he  had  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  made, 
which  he  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  whence  it 
commanded  the  city  and  the  whole  Pomau   Campagna.'^ 

From  this  immense  quantity  of  booty  for  a  single  campaign, 
the  slaughter  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  sale  of  slaves  after  the 
victory,  we  can  understand  the  depopulation  and  misery  which 
everywhere  folloAved  the  legions.  After  half  a  century  of  such 
warfare,  Samnium  might  well  be  exhausted,  and  of  the  men  wlio 
had  seen  it  begin,  no  doubt  there*  were  but  very  few  left  alive. 
There  was  one  however,  who  from  the  depths  of  the  retirement, 
in  which  perhaps  the  reproaches  of  his  fellow  citizens  held  him, 
followed  in  despair  the  course  of  these  repeated  disasters.  This 
was  the  hero  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  tlu*  man  who  had  believed  in 
Roman  faith.  The  Samnites  called  him  to  their  head  for  their  last 
effort,  and  l*ontius  Herennius  reappearcnl  victorious  after  a  lapse 
of  tAventy-nine  years,  in  the  plains  of  Campania.  Fabius  Crurges, 
the  son  of  the  great  Fabius,  dared  to  attack  him,  and  was  beaten; 
but  his  father  obtained  leave  from  the  senate  to  go  and  serve 
under  him  as  lieutenant.  The  conqueror  of  Perugia  and  Sentinum 
struck  the  last  blow  of  this  war.  Twentv  thousand  Samnites 
perished,  and  their  leader  was  taken.  Fabius  Gurges  triumphed; 
his  father  followed  him  on  horseback,  and  behind  them  marched 
Pontius  in  chains.  When  the  triumphant  general  left  the  Sacred 
Way  to  ascend  to  the  Capitol,  the  victors  dragged  Pontius  to  the 


'  Livy's  figures  have  been  accused  of  exaggeration  by  those  who  niaiutaiu  that  the 
mount  ameers  of  Samnium  were  poor.  That  is  true:  but  they  forget  that  for  centuries 
tliey  had  pillaged  Campania,  Apulia,  and  Magna-Grecia,  that  ancient  nations  loved  to 
treasure  up  valuables,  and  that  warrior  tribes  deliglit  in  displayhig  their  wealth  in  their  arms. 

■•'Here  ends  Livy's  first  decade;  we  do  not  meet  him  again  till  220  B.C.  This  statue 
waa  to  be  seen,  savs  Plinv  (iVaf.  Hist.,  xxxiv.  18),  from  the  Alban  Mount. 
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prison  of   Ancus.^     They  went  their  way,  one  to  render  thanks  to 
the  gods,  the  other  to  yield  his  head  to  the  executioner. 

Two  centuries  later  the  Eoman  who  knew  most  of  justice, 
who  had  the  tenderest  soul,  still  spoke  of  punishments  due  to  the 
vanquished.-     Ancient  warfare  was  certainly  a  merciless  duel. 

For  one  year  more  the  legions  pursued  the  remnants  of  the 
Samnite  armies,  till  Curius  at  length  extorted  from  this  nation 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat.  A  treaty,  the  clauses  of 
which  we  do  not  know,  classed  them  among  the  allies  of  Rome 
(290  B.C.).  To  keep  them  in  restraint  Venusia,  between  Samnium 
and  Tarentum,  was  occupied  by  a  numerous  colony. 

We  know  just  as  little  of  the  operations  of  Curius  in  the 
Sabine  country.  It  is  only  mentioned  that  the  Sabines  paid  for 
the  aid  they  had  so  tardily  afforded  the  Samnites  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  lands.  On  his  retuni,  after  having 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic,  Curius  uttered  these  words, 
which  show  how  Rome  conducted  a  war:  ^' I  have  conquered  so 
many  countries  that  those  regions  would  be  but  a  vast  solitude  had 
I  less  prisoners  to  people  them  with.  I  have  subdued  so  manv 
men  that  we  should  not  know  how  to  feed  them  had  I  not 
conquered  so  many  lands.''  Accordingly  he  distributed  seven 
acres  to  every  citizen.  For  himself  he  would  accept  no  other 
recompense.  The  Sabines  had  the  rights  of  citizenship  Avithout 
the  suffrage;  but  Reate,  Nursia,  and  perhaps  Amiternum,  re- 
mained simple  priefectures.^^  Castrum  and  Hadria,  in  the  Adriatic, 
Avere  colonised.  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year.  This 
honour,  hitherto  unprecedented,  and  the  respect  which  attached 
to  his  name,  proclaim  great  services.  The  true  Samnite  war  was 
over. 

For  other  reasons  Curius  Avell  deserved  to  triumph  twice,  for 
he  had  conquered  nature  as  well  as  the  Samnites.  He  turned  the 
Velinus   aside    into    the  Nera,  and   created  the   magnificent   cascade 


'  The  Tullianum.  See  in  SaUust  (Cat.,  55)  the  description  of  the  place  where  execu- 
tions took  place. 

'Cic,  in    Ven-em,  II.  v.  30.  Supplicia  quee  dehetitur  hostibm  victis. 

^Test.,  s.  V.  Prtpfectura.  Aur.  Vict.,  viii.  33:  Veil..  Paterc,  i.  14.  The  long  peace 
which  the  Sabine  country  had  enjoyed  had  increased  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  '^  It  was 
after  the  conquests  of  Curius,  says  Strabo.  that  the  Romans  became  opulent. 
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of  Temi.  Victors  and  vanquished  have  been  dust  these  tAventy- 
thi^ee  centuries,  but  the  marvellous  spectacle  that  this  Roman 
created  for  himself  lasts  for  ever. 

Could  this  Samnite  Avar,  Avhich  caused  such  ruin,  have  been 
avoided?  There  is  something  of  the  bird  of  prey  and  the  wild 
beast  even  in  many  ciA^lized  men;  naturally  these  instincts  of 
rapine  and  carnage  Avere  more  strongly  developed  in  times  Avhen 
humanity  Avas  nearer  its  origin.  The  men  of  the  plains  and  those 
of  the  mountains,  the  husbandmen  and  the  shepherds,  were  neces- 
sarily hostile  to  one  another,  and  in  all  ages  the  one  race  had 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  reaping  the  lands  soAvn  by  the  other. 
Rome,  Avho  was  herself  mistress  of  the  Latin  plain,  and,  through 
Capua,  also  of  the  Campanian  plain,  was  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  periodical  pillaging,  and  to  act  as  the  police  of  the  Apen- 
nines. With  her  usual  tenacity  she  succeeded  in  so  doing.  This 
constituted  the  Avhok^  Samnite  Avar.  It  had  lasted  fifty-three  years 
(348-21)0),  and  the  intervals  of  peace  had  only  served  the  two 
nations  for  repairing  their  arms,  for  a  moment's  breathing  time 
before  they  again  closed  in  conflict. 

Accordingly  Ave  have  folloAved  the  incidents  of  this  desperate 
struggle  and  the  sIoav  death  pangs  of  a  brave  nation  with  tedium, 
it  is  true,  but  also  Avith  admiration'  and  iuA^oluntary  regrets. 
Boldness,  heroism,  love  of  country — nothing  Avas  lacking  to  the 
Samnites — nothing  but  that  union  which  alone  makes  nations 
strong.  In  order  to  rise  to  a  glorious  rank  among  the  nations  it  is 
at  times  needful  to  sacrifice  precious  but  eneiwating  liberties.  In 
the  very  camp  the  Samnites  did  not  forget  the  Avild  independence 
of  their  mountains.  At  Aquilonia,  in  order  to  secure  their 
obedience  for  the  last  time,  their  chiefs  had  been  obliged  to  call 
the  most  dreadful  mysteries  of  religion  to  the  aid  of  their 
authority.  Therefore  Samnium  perished,  and  deserved  to  perish, 
for  had  she  been  victorious  she  Avould  never  have  draAvn  Italy  and 
the  world  from  the  chaos  out  of  Avhich  Rome  drcAV  them. 


'  Quinam  ttif  ill(%qu.'m  pij/eat  lon(/in'iHit(iti)i  hcUorum  .<criben;h)  hyewlofjiU'.fjiKe  f/^rfnten  non 
fatiijaverunt  ^     (Livy,  \.  :*1. ) 
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III. — Coalition  of  the  Etruscans  and  Senones  ;  War 

AGAINST   THE    LUCANIANS   (283-281). 

Latium,  Campania,  Apulia,  and  Sanmiuni  submitted  to  the 
rule  or  the  alliance  of  Rome.  But  on  the  north  a  part  of 
the  Etruscans  were  hostile,  and  the  Gauls  had  quickly  for- 
gotten their  defeat  at  Sentiuum.  On  the  south,  although  the 
Samnite  nation  had  laid  down  their  arms,  there  remained  some 
bands  which,  rejecting  all  peace  with  Rome,  went  to  seek 
refuge  among  the  rugged  mountains  of  Calabria.  There  are  to 
be  found  immense  forests,  where  by  degi*ees  a  new  nation  was 
formed,  the  lU'uttii,  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  disdainfully 
called  revolted  slaves.  Greeks  and  Lucanians  saw  with  dread 
th(^  Rouian  ride  drawing  nearer  to  them — Tarentum  especially, 
which  showed  a  growing  jealousy  of  the  successes  of  the  bar- 
barous city  on  the  l)anks  of  the  Tiber.  But  how  wen*  so 
many    tribes    to    be    united    for    conmion    action  ?      Pvrrhus    and 

ft'' 

Hannibal  himself  could  not  effect  it.  Rome  alone  worked  this 
miracle,  because  she  applied  to  the  work  two  great  forces — wisdom 
and  time. 

Ther(^  was  only  an  instant  of  serious  danger.  Arretium, 
thanks  to  the  Cilnii,  had  remained  faithful  to  the  alliance  of 
Rome;  some  Etruscans,  supported  by  an  army  of  Senones,  came 
and  besieged  it.  The  legions  hastened  to  the  succour  of  the  place, 
but  their  leader,  seven  tribunes,  and  thirteen  thousand  soldiers 
fell  on  the  field  of  battl(> ; '  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners  (283). 
This  was  (me  of  the  most  bloody  defeats  tliat  the  Romans  had 
ever  suffered ;  it  served  to  increase  the  alarm  that  the  simple 
announcement  of  a  Gallic  war  caused  among  them.  When  the 
senate  caused  complaints  to  be  brought  before  the  council  of  the 
Senones,  their  chic^f,  Britoniar,  whc^se  father  had  been  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Arretium,  replied  by  killing  the  deputies  as  expiatory 
victims,    whoui    he    offered    to    the    paternal    manes.       Indignation 


1   T> 


Polybiua,  ii.  19;  Orosius,  iii.  22. 


Cascades  of  Tenii. 
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doubled  the  strength  of  Rome,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  raised. 
With  one  of  them  one  of  the  consuls  restrained  or  overcame  the 
Etruscans ;  with  the  other  Dolabella,  quietly  crossing  the  Sabine 
country,  entered  the  territory  of  the  Senones  by  Picenum,  burnt 
their  villages,  slew  the  men,  sold  the  women  and  children,  and 
only  quitted  the  country  when  he  had  made  it  a  desert.  He 
had  borne  thither  the  vengeance  of  Rome,  which,  when  the 
sons  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Allia  were  exterminated,  no 
longer  blushed  for  the  ransom  carried  off  from  the  Capitol, 
In  order  to  prevent  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  from  replacing  the 
Senones  in  this  solitude,  the  senate  sent  colonists  to  guard 
the  country,  settling  them  at  Sena,  on  the  north  of  Ancona, 
at  Castrum,  and  at  Hadria  in  Picenum.  As  the  sway  of 
the  Romans  had  crossed  the  Apennines  on  the  south  by  the 
occupation  of  Venusia,  so  it  crossed  them  on  the  north  by  settle- 
ments on  the  Adriatic,  whence  she  could  watch  over  the  valley  of 
the  Po. 

The  Boii,  whose  territory  extended  from  Parma  to  Bologna, 
grew  alarmed  at  this  extermination  of  a  Gallic  tribe.  With 
those  of  the  Senones  who  had  escaped  the  Roman  sword  they 
entered  the  valley  of  the  Arno  by  the  defiles  which  led  from 
the  Romagna  to  Florence,  and  passed  through  the  whole  of 
Etruria,  summoning  all  those  who  were  still  enemies  to  Rome. 
But  not  far  from  Narnia,  near  a  swampy  marsh  called  lake 
Yadimon,  they  were  stopped  by  a  defeat  with  fearful  slaughter. 
Streams  of  blood  ran  as  far  as  the  Tiber  and  reddened  its 
waters. 

In  the  following  year  the  Boii  made  peace  (282  B.C.).  For 
two  years  longer  the  senate  was  obliged  to  send  armies  into 
Etruria.  The  victory  of  Coruncanius  over  the  Yulcientes  put  an 
end  to  this  war,  which  had  begun  almost  with  the  beginning  of 
Rome.  From  the  year  280  the  name  of  Etruscans  no  longer 
appears  in  the  triumphal  records. 

Since  the  day  when  Fabius  passed  the  Ciminian  forest,  the 
Tuscan  augurs  could  predict  to  their  nation  that  the  end  of  its  life 
was  drawing  near,  and  that  the  tenth  century — in  which,  according 
to  ancient  prophecies,  its  nationality  was  to  perish — had  arrived. 
Resignation   was   easy   to   them.      Theii*  gods  had   spoken,  and  the 
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Eomans  had  fulfilled  the  oracle.  Why  should  they  resist  destiny, 
especially  when  Rome  demanded  so  little,  when  life  was  so  sweet 
and  nature  so  finiitful  in  that  land  of  plenty,  where  nothing 
was  lacking  for  pleasure  and  luxury.  One  of  the  ancients 
said  of  the  Etruscans :  ''  Kenouncing  the  virtues  of  which  their 
ancestors  were  so  jealous,  the  Tuscans  pass  their  lives  in  feast- 
ing or  in  wanton  pleasures ;  they  have 
thus  lost  the  glorious  renown  of  theii* 
fathers."^  We  may  write  here,  then,  Fmis 
Efrurice. 

During  these  operations  in  the  Xortli, 
hostilities  had  been  actively  carried  on  in 
the  South.  The  Greek  town  of  Thuriuni 
(Tliurii)  had  implored  the  aid  of  Rome 
against  the  Lucanians,  who  ravaged  their 
lands  every  summer.  A  first  expedition 
against  these  pillagers  effected  nothing,  but 
in  282  Fabricius  opened  his  way  as  far  as 
Thurium,  the  blockade  of  which  he  raised, 
and  left  troops  there.  Loeri,  C'rotona,  and 
perhaps  Ehegium  also  received  Roman  gar- 
risons. On  his  return,  Fabricius  ])ut  400 
talents  into  the  treasury  :  Avitli  the  re- 
mainder of  the  booty  he  paid  large  gra- 
tuitii^s  to  the  soldiers,  and  restored  to  the 
citizens  what  they  had  paid  for  the 
military  tax  that  year.  Such  productive 
campaigns  made  men  love  war ;  the  am- 
bition of  the  great  and  the  greed  of  the  poor  found  it  to  their 
advantage. 

Peace  was  apparently  restored  in  the  peninsula,  and  from  the 
Rubicon  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  all  except  Tarentum  acknow- 
ledged the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  or  submitted  to  alliance 
with  it ;  but  the  powerful  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Taras,  proud 
of    its   Spartan   origin,    its    riches,    and .  the    numerous   vessels   that 


7T 

Etruscan  Funeral  Urn. 

(Museum  of  the  Louvre,  Cam 

pana  collection.) 
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crowded  its  harbour-the  mare  Piccolo,  was  about  to  instigate  a  war 
more  dangerous  to  Rome  than  had  been  any  of  the  struggles  which 
she  had  sustained  in  the  last  sixty  years. 


This  votive  shield   seems   to   represent    the  famous  legend  of  the  ^13  of  the  Capitol 
weighed  by  the  Gauls ;    below,  CamiUus  and  Brennus  ;    above,  the  town  and  its  monu- 
ments; in  the  centre,  a  grotesque  figure  with  ram's  horns,  a  twisted  beard,  and  great  leaves 
The  workmanship  is  referred  to  the  first  century  of  our  era.      (Do.lwell,  de   Parma   Wood- 
wardtana.) 


'  Diod.,   V.   40.      Tbeopompus   and   Timaeus   ^uid    mucli   more .  .  .  .familiar   nuil(n>   minis- 
trare  liris commwex  mvlierest,  etc..  A  then..  Deipnomph.,  xii.  14,  and  iv,  38, 
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WAR  WITH  PYRRHTJS  (280-272). 

I. — EuPTURE  WITH  Tarenti'm  ;   First  Campaign  of  Pvhrhus 

IN  Italy  (282-278). 

WE  have  reached  the  moment  when  Rome  and  Greece  are  about 
to  chish.  Greece  was  then  moribund,  and  her  end  marked 
the  completion  of  a  new  period  in  the  life  of  humanity.  By  allow- 
ing individual  genius  its  full  flight,  by  leaving  it  untramnu^led 
by  the  bonds  of  priestcraft  or  of  an  overshadowing  aristocracy, 
Greece  had  created  political  liberty,  art,  and  science ;  but  from  an 
excess  of  liberty  social  anarchy  had  aiisen.  The  Grc^eks  w(*re 
a  great  people ;  Europe  owes  her  civilization  to  them ;  but  they 
never  were  a  great  State.  That  is  Avhy  others  inluTited  their  labours. 
Rome  represents  a  second  age  of  the  European  world — manhood 
after  youth,  the  pc^ople  of  action  after  the  people  of  theory, 
ambition  after  enthusiasm,  discipline  and  order  after  liberty  and 
anarchy.  Plato  and  Aristotle,^  tracing  the  ideal' of  a  Greek  city, 
admit  therein  only  a  few  thousand  citizens,  and  even  condemn 
fruitfulness  in  women.  Rome  makes  citizens  even  of  her  enemies, 
and  prepares  her  subjects  to  become  so.  Accordingly  her  pros- 
perity endures  for  ages,  whilst  that  of  the  Greek  cities  had  lasted 
but  a  few  years.  Sparta  had  succeeded  to  Athens,  Thebes  to 
Sparta,    Macedonia  to   all  three.      Then  when  Alexander  died,  and 


'  Plato  would  have  no  more  than  5,040  citizens  ( Laws,  v.).  Children  bom  of  parents 
who  are  blemished  or  too  old,  says  he,  natural  children  or  deformed,  should  be  exposed.  The 
republic  must  not  be  burdened  with  them  (Rep.,  v.).  Aristotle  demands  that  the  number 
of  marriages  and  the  number  of  children  to  be  faised  in  each  household  should  be  fixed. 
If  the  law  of  the  country  forbids  tlie  exposure  of  children,  says  he,  let  abortion  be 
practised  (Polit.,  vii.  14,  10).  He  would  have  the  number  of  citizens  such  tliat  they 
might  all  know  one  another  {ibid.,  vii.  14).  In  anotlier  place  he  mentions  tlie  means 
employed  by  the  Cretans  to  stop  tlie  increase  of  population.     (Pol.,  ii.  7,4.) 
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Coin  of  Hicetas.^ 


his    vast     design^^    with    him,     a    huge     disorder    had    shaken    his 
empire,    from    the     Indus    to    the    Adriatic;    confusion    devoid    of 
greatness,  chaos  whence  life  coukl  never  spring  !     Morality  was  de- 
based,   nationalities   were  forgotten;    every 
man's   hand    was    against    his    neio-hbour's 
for   a    little  gold    or   power;    war   became 
a   trade,    as    in    Italy    and    in    Germany, 
at  the  most  disastrous  periods  of  their  his- 
tory;   and  a  few  mercenary  soldiers  bestowed  or  took  away  crowns. 
This  general    decay  of   the    Greek  race  had  reached   Sicily  and 
Magna    Grecia.      In    Sicily   the    brilliant    rule    of    Agathocles    had 
just  closed,  and  everywhere  petty 
tyrants   arose;'-    Hicetas    at   Syra- 
cuse,    Phintias     at      Agrigentum, 
Tyndarion  at  Tauromenium,  Hera- 
clides  at    Leontini,    etc.      On    the 
west,  Carthage  was   streno^theninff 
herself ;    on    the    north,    the    mer- 
cenaries of  Agathocles  took  possession  of   Messina  by  treason,    mas- 
sacn^d   the   mak^   inhabitants,  and   thence  extended  their  raids  over 
the  M'hoh^   island   as   far   as   Gela    and 
Camarina,    which    they   pillaged/      On 
the  north   of    the  straits    Ehegium,    so 
hardly  treated  by  Dionysius  the  Elder ; 
Locri,  ruined  by  his  son ;  Metapontum, 
almost    destroyed    by    Cleonymus    and 

Agathocles;  Thurium,  which  had  replaced  Sybaris  without  suc- 
ceeding to  its  power  ;  Croton,  thrice  taken  by  Agathocles  and 
Dionysius;     all    these,    surrounded    by    Lucanians    and    Bruttians, 


Coin  of  Camarina.^ 


Coin  of  Phintias.' 


'  Head  of  Ceres,  crowned  with  ears  of  wheat ;   behind,  the  torch  lighted  by   Demeter 
in  her  search  for  her  daughter   Proserpina;    the  legend,  SVPAKOSIQN:   coin  of^he  Svra- 
cusans.      On   the  reverse,  a  Victory  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two   horses  galloping :    above 
a  star  and  tlie  words  EHIIKETA;  under  tlie  reign  of  Hicetas.     Gold  coin. 

^  Diod..  Fragm.  xxii.  E.ccerpt.  Haschel.,  p.  495. 

•'  KAMAPINA  (iW),  coin  of  Camarina;  head  of  Hercules  with  the  lion's  skin.  On  the 
reverse,  figure  on  a  quadriga  crowned  by  Victory,  probably  in  commemoration  of  a  prize 
won  in  the  chariot  race  at  Olympia. 

*  Diod.,  Fragm.  xxi.  Excerpt.  IIai.scheI.,  p.  493.    " 

'Laurel-crowned  head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  BASIAEOv  *INT1A,  Phinrias  being 
king,  and  a  wild  boar.     Bronze  coin. 
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lived  a   miserable  life  amidst  continual   alarms.      Tarentum  was  an 
exception-     but    these    Dorians,     who     had    become    the    richest 

merchants  of  Italy,  had  fallen 
into  a  dissoluteness  of  manners 
^hich  made  them  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  serious  struggle.  Yet 
^^j^^  ^^^y  had   the   haughtiness  which 

.    ,       .         „    ^^'  wealth    brings,    and    were    an<?rv 

at   hearing   aU   Italy   resound    with    the   name   of  these   barbarians 


PLAN  OF  THE 
HARBOUR     OF 

TARENTUM 


Harbour  of  Tarentum. 

TJl  o'ft:  "'  T   ^''"'   "'"  ""^  '"^  ^"^"P'-'^^^  ^'  --"ting 
a  woik  of  art  as  of  arranging  a  festival. 

The   senate    had   added    to   the    Roman    garrison   of    Thurium 
a  squadron  of  ten  galleys  to  cniise  in  the  gulf.      One  day,  as  th" 
people   of   Tarentvm  were  assembled   in  the  theatre  facing'tho  sea 
the   Eoman   vessels  appeared  at   the   entrance  of   the   port       A  de' 
magogne,   nan.ed   Philoeharis,   eried   out   that,   aeeording   to  ancien; 

ing  of  woollen  stuff..  Hence  JtCi^Xul  n  «  ""''  ^'  ""'»"'»'="'"'  and  <lye- 
«ooI.      The   latter  took  inZhZ.T,Tl  .  """"■'  "'    "'"""   "    ''<"•?■"    -he 

p.  259.  "'*'  "^''  ^^'  "^   °"«nufactured  objeets.     Cf.  Strabo,  v. 

.oJ,L'::be^i^.rr:::rrr'',{::^roT,:tf  ™"t " "- "-''"  •"«  -"^  -' '-« 

of  an  ox  with  a  n^an's  head.  Thus  o«  siW  U  VT  T  '^P^'^"'"'  ""^'^  "'«  f"™ 
On  the  reverse,  a  chariot,  or  ftZ  and  a  fi  """"'"^•''»  "'  ""'  '"wn  of  Gela  shows  it. 
gained  in  the  Olympic  games  ^"'^  '"""'^  ""^  "  ^''="">'  »  ""■«"  of  a  prize 
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treaties,  the  Eoniaus  had  not  the  right  to  pass  the  Lacinian  Cape. 
The  Tarentines  hastened  to  their  vessels,  attacked  the  Eomau 
galleys,  sank  four  of  them,  took  another  and  butchered  the  crew, 
and,  emboldened  by  this  easy  success,  went  and  di-ove  the  Eoman 
garrison  out  of  Thurium  and  pillaged  the  town.  Soon  a  Eoman 
ambassador  presented  himself  demanding  reparation.  He  was  re- 
ceived  with   hooting   and  low  insults:    one  buffoon  dan>d  to   cover 


The  Laciuian  Cape.^ 

the  ambassador's  toga  with  filth.     *^ Laugh,"  said  Postumius,  ^' laugh 
now  ;  your  blood  will  wash  out  these  stains  "  (282  B.C.). 

The  senate,  however,  entered  upon  this  fresh  war  with 
repugnance.  The  Etruscans  still  resisted  the  legions.  Armed 
bands  overran  Samnium,  and  the  Lucanians  must  be  punished  for 
their  repeated  attacks  upon  Thurium.  Moreover,  it  was  evident 
that  the  Tarentines  would    seek  auxiliaries  in  Greece,   as  they  had 


'  Tliis  solitary  pillar  still  marks  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Hera  Lacinia,  built  on 
the  point  of  the  Cape.     (From  a  photograph  taken  in  1882.) 
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Coin  of  Pvrrhus.^ 


already  done  thrice,  when  they  had  called  in  Archidamas,  Kin- 
of  Sparta,  Alexander  of  Molossus,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  Cleo! 
nymus.     The    discussion  lasted  several    days   in   the    senate.     The 

war  2)arty  at  last  pre- 
vailed, and  the  con- 
sul ^Eniilius  marched 
through  Samnium 
against  Tarentum.  He- 
fore  attacking  it  he 
once  more  offered 
„„  ,„ ,    ..    ,    ^  ^,  ,  peace.     The  nobles  ac- 

cepted It,  but  the  popular  party,  who  were  the  true  masters  of 
the  State,  rejected  all  proposals,  and  invited  Pyn-hus  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Italy  (281). 

Pyrrhus,  nephew    of   Olympias,   and   son   of  ^acides,  king  of 
Epu-us,  was  perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  those  who  claimed  to  be  the 
hen-s  of  Alexander.     Tried,  however,  by  the  most  diverse  fortunes, 
having  already  twice  lost  and  regained  his  kingdom,  and  conquered 
and  abandoned  Macedonia,  he  had  acquired  a  restless  ambition  which 
all  his   life  long  impelled  him  from   one  enterprise  to  another      At 
Ipsus  (301)   he   had   fought   for   Antigonus  against   Seleucus,   Lysi- 
machus,  and  Cassander.     As  Asia  fell  to  these,  he  dreamed  of  the 
conquest   of   Rome,    Sicily,    and    Carthage.      He   desired   to   be   the 
Alexander  of   the  west.      Method  was   wanting  in   all  his  designs' 
accordingly  he  lived  and  died  less  like  a  king  than  an  adventurer' 
In    other   respects,  brilliant   in   mind   and   courage,  like   his   cousin 
Alexander ;  like  him,  too,  beloved  by  his  people,   even  to  the  most 
entire  devotion ;  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  which  so  often  smiled  on 
him  and  so  often  deserted  him ;  upright  of  heart,  open  to  all  noble 
feelings,    history  at  once  loves  and  condemns   him.     When   he  saw 
Fabricius  he  desii-ed  to  have  him  for  a  friend ;   when  h(>  knew  the 
Romans  he  was  eager  to  have  them  as  allies;  and  he  never  blushed 
at  having  been  conquered  by  them. 

The  Tarentines  spared  neither  presents  nor  promises.  He  was 
to  find  in  Italy  .350,000  foot  soldiei-s  and  20,000  cavahy  In  spite 
of    the   warnings    of    his    friend,    the    Thessalian    Ciueas,    Pynhus 

being  w4'  "'  """""^  '""""'  "'•''  ""'•     ""   ""'   '"-*'  ""^'■^''"^  nVPPOV.  IVrrhu. 
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accepted,  and   immediately  sent  off  Milo   with  three   thousand  men 
to  occupy  the  citadel  of  Tarentum.     During  the  winter  he  prepared 
a    considerable    armament— 20,000    infantry,    3,000    cavalry,    2,000 
archers,     500    slingers,    and    20 
elephants.      In   crossing,   a   tem- 
pest    dispersed     the     fleet     and 
almost    dashed    the    royal   vessel 
on  the  coast  of  the  Messapians. 

When  PjTrhus  arrived  at 
Tarentum,  he  closed  the  baths 
and  theatres,  obliged  the  citizens 
to  take  arms,  and  exercised  them 
pitilessly,  like  mercenaries.  The 
town  of  pleasui'o  had  become  a 
place  of  war.  Many  Tarentines 
fled  (280  B.C.). 

At  Rome  they  would  not 
enter  on  the  campaign  without 
having  solemnly  declared  war 
against  Pyrrhus ;  but  Epirus  was 
far  away,  and  time  pressed.  They 
escaped  from  the  difficulty,  as  at 
Candium,  by  a  subterfuge.  An 
Epirote  deserter  bought  a  field, 
and  on  this  field  the  fetiales 
solemnly  carried  out  the  religious 
ceremonies.  The  letter  of  the 
law  was  fulfilled.  The  gods 
ought  to  consider  themselves 
satisfied.     The   public  conscience 

asked  no  more.  Happily,  the  preparations  for  war  were  more 
serious.  The  consuls  enrolled,  as  in  all  times  of  extreme  danger, 
all  the  capable  men,  even  of  the  poorest.  The  freedom  of  Eome, 
recently  granted  to  seveml  tribes,  the  colonies  spread  over  Cam- 
pania, Samnium  and  Apulia,  especially  that  of  Yenusia,  which  was 
so  numerous,  and  the  garrisons  in  the  advanced  posts  of  Locri  and 


Pvrrlius/ 


1  <c 


fetatue  in  the  Capitoliiie  Museum. 
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Rhegmm,  secured  the  fidelity  of  the  allies.  Moreover,  to  keep 
them  from  the  sight  of  hostile  standards,  L«>vinus  marched  to 
meet   the  king   as   far  as   the    banks    of    the   Siris.      In   vain   did 

Pyrrhus  strive  to  negotiate,  con- 
descending to  act  the  part  of 
mediator;  the  Eomans  repelled 
every  offer;  they  neither  wonld 
nor  could   allow  a   stranger   to   iu- 

Coia  of  the  Lucanian  Heraolea.'  ^^^*^^'^  "^  ^^^  '^^'^^^'^  0^   Italy.      The 

,        .    ,^  ,  first  battle  was  fought  near  Hera- 

clea,  half  way  between  Thurium  and  Tarentun,.  The  elephants 
which  were  new  to  the  Romans,  threw  their  ranks  into  disorder! 
Ihey  left  fifteen  thousand  men  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ih.t  Pyn-hus 
had    lost    thirteen    thousand.^      "Another   such   victory,"    said    the 

latter,  "and  I  return  without  an  army  to  Epirus." 
He  himself  was  nearly  slain  by  the  Frentanian 
^  ulsiuius ;  and  one  of  his  officers,  whom  he  had 
dressed  in  his  anus  and  royal  mantle,  had  fallen 
covered  with  wounds. 

This    hard-earned  victorj-,  the  veiT  dangers 
he  had  run,  and  what  he  had  learnt  about  Rome 

fnv    .1,         V    t,    •  '"'^'""^  ^^'^  ^'■*''''  "^"S  ^^^  «°  earnest  regard 
foi    these    barbarians,    whose   tactics   were    so   excellent.      He    had 

reckoned,  «hen  crossing  the  Adriatic,  on  an  easy  war,  and  he  met 
^nth  he  most  redoubtable  adversaries ;  on  numer;us  auxiliaries,  and 
th  Italians  had  h.ft  him  to  fight  alone  at  Hemclea.  After  this 
battle,  Locn  had  opened  its  gates  to  him ;  the  Campanian  legion 
m  garrison  at  Rhegium,  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  and 
took  their  place,  as  the  Mamertines  had  done  at  Messina.  Some 
Lucanians  and  Samnites  came  to  his  camp;  but  this  was  very  far 

promised  "^  '"'^   """'""''•    '^"''""''^  ™'°  ^'^^  ^'""^   ^'^ 

Pyrrhus    renewed    his    first    offers ;    that    the    Romans    should 

leave  free   Tarentum   and  all   the  Greeks  of  Italy,  and  restore  to 

Mine's?,,'!."'  str:;;'^  ""'"'  """"'^^  ^""""^  "  ^'"•-  '"«  "-•«  club  and 


Fighting  Elephant 
making  a  Prisoner.' 
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the   Samnites,    Apulians,    Lucanians   and    Bruttians   tho    cities   and 

lands  which  thoy  had   taken  from   them.     In  exchange,  ho  offered 

his    alliance   and    the   ransom    of    their    prisoners.       Cineas,    whose 

eloquence,   it  is  said,  had  gained  for  Pyrrhus  more  cities  than  his 

arms,   was   charged  with   submitting   these  proposals  to  Rome.     He 

brought   bribes   for    the   senators,    and   rich    robes    for    their  wives. 

But  he  found  nobody  venal.     Yet  the  senate  was  inclined  for  peace. 

The   aged   Appius.  now  blind,  heard  of  this  with   indignation.     He 

had  himself   led   to  the  senate-house  :    "  I  was   sorry  at   not   being 

able  to  see,"  said  he ;  "  to-day  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  hear ; "  and 

after   having   spoken    strongly  against   what  he   termed   a   cowardly 

act,  he  ended   with    these  words,   which   became   ever   afterwards  "a 

rule  for   the   guidance   of    the    senate:    "Let    Pyrrims  leave    Italy, 

and    then    we    shall    talk    of    treating    with    him.'"     Cineas    was 

ordered    to    leave    Rome    the    same    day.      Before    his    eyes    two 

legions    were    formed    solely    of    volunteers.      The    sight    of    this 

great   city,    of    its   austere    manners,    of   this   patriotic    zeal,    .struck 

the    Greek    with    admiration,    brought    up    as    he    had    been,    in 

the   midst  of   the   base    intrigues,    the    venality   and    decay   of'  his 

own    country.       "The    senate,"    said    he   on    his    return,    "seemed 

to    me    an    assembly    of    kings.'     To    fight    with    the    Eomans    is 

to    fight    the    Hydra.-       Their    numbers,    like    their    courage,    is 

unbounded." 

Pyrrhus  tried  a  bold  move.  He  left  Lueania,  avoided 
Laevinus,  who  was  covering  Xaples  and  Capua,  threw  himself  into 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  took  Fregelte,  Anagni,  Prceneste,  and 
pushed  his  advanced  posts  to  within  six  leagues  of  Rome;  but 
nothing  stirred  around  him,  not  a  city  revolted,  and  Lisvinus  was 
approaching ;  Coruncanius,  who  had  just  signed  a  peace  with  the 
Etruscans,  was  bringing  from  Etruria  another  consular  army,  and 
in  the  city  new  legions  were  being  drilled. 

Before  this  threatening  circle  could  close  around  him,  Pyrrhus 
escaped  with  his  booty,  and  returned  to  winter  at  Tarentum.'  The 
legions  also  went  into  winter-quarters,  except  those  which  had 
been    defeated    at    Heraclea.      As   a   punishment   for    their    defeat, 

'  Cic,  de  Sen.  6.     This  speich  of  Appius  was  still  extant  in  Cicero's  time. 
'  Pint.,  Bjrrh.  19.     See  in  Horace  (07.  IV.  iv.  57,  61)  the  beautiful  comparison.  Dun',  at 
***^ y^^n  hffdrn  secto  onrporr  fnnior,  etc. 
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they  were  made  to  stay  in  the   enemy's  territory,  living   on   what 
they  could  plunder. 

The    senate,    nevertheless,    decided    to    ransom    the    prisoners 
These  were,  for  the  most   part,  cavalry,   whom   their   horses,  hein- 
scared  by  the  elephants,   had   thrown.     They   belonged,    besides,    to 
the  best  houses   in   the   city.      Three   commissioners   went  to   treat 
of    their    ransom    or    exchange,    ^milius   Papus,    Corn.    Dolab(4Ia, 
and   Fabricius,   the   hero   of   the   legends,  which   we   are   compelled 
to  follow   during    this   period,    when    Dionysius   and   Livy   fail   us, 
and    after  which    Polybius    begins.       Pyrrhus    refused;    but,    froni 
esteem  for   Fabricius,  whom  he  in  vain  tried   to  bribe,   he  allowed 
his    prisoners    to     go     to    Kome    to    keep     the    Saturnalia.       Xot 
one  of  them  failed   to  return.     In  the  spring  of   the  year  27\)   he 
resumed   hostilities    in   Apulia,    and    besieged   Asculum,    wliich    the 
two  consuls,  Sulpicius  Saverrio  and  P.  Decius,   determined   to   save 
by   a   battle.      The   report   went    abroad,    it    is    said,    in    the    two 
armies   that  Decius   would   imitate   the   example  of   his   father   and 
grandfather.       The    king    gave    his    troops    a    description    of    the 
costume   which   the   consul   would   wear,    and   gave   orders   to   seize 
him   alive   and    unwounded.      At    the    same    time    he    Avarned    the 
Poman  generals  that  after  the   battle  he  would  put   the  deroted  to 
an    ignominious    death,    as    a    practising    witchcraft    and     wagino 
unfair  war.^  ^ 

The  fragment  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  found  lately 
at  Mount  Athos,  does  not  say  a  word  of  the  death  of  Decius,-'  but 
relates  the  battle  in  a  way  which  seems  to  indicate  a  sort  of 
official  dispatch.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  Dionvsius,  who  knew 
the  Comnmitanes  ^mtten  by  Pyrrhus,  had  bon'owJd  from  them,  at 
least  partly,  this  account  of  the  battle  which  we  give  abridged.^ 
^^Hei-alds  had  fixed  beforehand  the  time  and  place  of  combat.   ""The 

^  Zonaras,  viii.  5. 

^Valerius  Max.  (V.  iv.  5,  6)  speaks  only  of  the  Decii,  whose  death  in  the  Latin  war  and  in 
the  E  ruscan  we  have  .elat^.     At  A.ulum  Dionvsius  shows  the  two  consul         i n^       ^  tr 
ngl^  to  the  end  of  the  battle :  Cicero  does  the  san.e  in  rie  Offie.  (iii.  4)  and  de  sJct     -^  bu 
n  TU.C.  D.p.  (I.  3. ,  and  in  de  FM.^  Cn.  10)  he  admits  the  death  of  three  Deii      These 
clise..panc.es  confirm  the  opinion  of  Valerius  Maximus  and  Dionysius 

^vritte^:rr:n:;::r:ft:^s^^^^  ^--^^^-^e ' 

it  further  in  the  translation,  as  the  detaH    a  e  q  i    ^Inv  n^^;^         ,  ^'  '"'^  ^^^"  ^''^'^^ 
iug  to  us  the  .al  points  of  strategy  employed  V:iZ::l::T^  ''  "'  "^"^"^  "'  ^^P'^"' 
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Macedonian  infantry  were  on  the  right  with  the  Italian  mercenaries 
and  the  auxiliaries  of  Bruttium  and  Lucania ;  the  ^tolians  and 
Acarnanians  filled  the  centre.  The  left  wing  was  formed  by  the 
Samnite  battalions.  The  cavah-y,  elephants,  and  light-armed  soldiers 
covered  the  two  extremities  of  the  line,  which  reached  a  terrace  of 
land  raised  above  the  plain.  A  reserve  of  two  thousand  cavalry 
was  under  the  direct  orders  of  Pyrrhus.  The  consuls  adopted  a 
similar  order.  In  the  space  between  the  four  legions,  they  placed 
the  contingents  from  Latiuni  and  Campania  and  theii-  other  allies. 
They  distributed  equally  their  cavalry  on  the  two  flanks  of  the 
army.  Three  hundred  four-wheeled  war-chariots,  bristling  with 
scythes  and  lances,  were  intended  to  take  part  this  time  in  the 
action.  They  had  been  furnished  with  long,  movable  poles,  cany- 
ing  at  one  end  bundles  of  tow  steeped  in  pitch,  in  order  that 
when  in  flames  the  smoke  and  the  smell  would  rout  the 
elephants. 

'aVn'hus  had  70,000  infantry,  16,000  of  whom  were  Greeks, 
who  had  crossed  the  Ionian  Sea;  the  consuls  had  nearly  as  many, 
of  whom  20,000  were  Roman  citizens  and  8,000  horse.  The  king 
had  rather  more  cavalry  and  nineteen  elephants. 

"  On  the  signal  being  given,  the  Greeks  sounded  the  p^an,  and 
the  cavalry  opened  the  action.  In  the  royal  army  the  prize  for 
valour  was  gained  by  the  Macedonians,  who  made  the  first  legion 
and  the  Latin  allies  retreat ;  in  the  Eoman  army  it  was  merited 
by  the  second  legion,  who  made  the  Molossi,  Thesprotes  and 
Chaonians  vield. 

''The  battle  was  maintained  with  this  alternation  of  diverse 
fortune,  when  an  unexpected  succour  reached  the  Romans.  A  body 
of  four  thousand  infantry  and  four  hundred  horsemen  from  the 
city  of  Ai-pi,  seeking  to  join  the  consuls,  reached  the  high  grounds 
at  the  rear  of  the  king's  camp  and  attacked  it.  Warned  by  a 
soldier,  Pyn-hus  ordered  his  bravest  horse  to  hasten  to  the  camp 
with  some  elephants,  and  drive  away  the  pillagers.  But  the  latter 
liad  already  set  fire  to  it,  and,  on  seeing  the  troops  dispatched 
against  them,  they  retired  to  a  steep  hill  which  the  cavalry  were 
unable  to  climb. 

'*  However,  in  the  plain  the  fight  continued.  The  king  was  the 
first  to  grow  tired,  and  began,  at  the  decline  of  day,  to  withdraw. 
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The  Romans  also  withdrew;  they  crossed  the  river,  and  returned 
to  their  camp.  Pyrrhus  did  not  find  his  own  again ;  the  tents  and 
his  baggage  were  burnt,  and  many  of  the  wounded  perished  tlirough 
failure  of  succour;^  but  he  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle"!" 
If  the  Eomans  were  worsted,  they  had,  at  all  events,  yielded 
a  victory  dearly  bought  (279).'- 

For  Pyrrhus  this  war  was  decidedly  very  serious  and  ver>^ 
slow.  He  desired  nothing  more  than  a  pretext'  to  give  it  up  with 
honour.  Fabrieius  having  forewarned  him  that  his  physician, 
Philip,  sought  to  poison  him,  he  sent  back  all  the  prisoners  with- 
out ransom  (278).^  After  this  exchange  of  amenities  it  was  hard 
to  fight  any  longer.  So,  leaving  Milo  in  the  citadel  of  Tarentum, 
and  his  son  Alexander  at  Locri,  he  crossed  into  Sicily,  whither  the 
Greeks  had  invited  him  against  the  Mamertines  and  Carthaginians. 
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TT.— Pyrrhus  tx  Sicily;  Capture  of  Tarentum  (272). 

CWthage  had  recently  sent  a  fleet  to  Ostia  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  galleys,  offering  help  to  the  senate  against 
Pyrrhus.  The  senate  had  declined  it,  at  the  same 
time  renewing  their  ancient  alliance.  The  two 
republics  seemed  to  have  then  the  same  interests  ; 
they  struggled  against  the  same  enemies :  the  one 
against  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  the  other  against 
those  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  were  again 
besieging  Syracuse.  It  is  to  the  succour  of  this 
city  that  Pyrrhus,^  as  son-in-law  of  Agathocles, 
was  invited.     He  raised  the  blockade,  and  drove  the  Africans  back 

^  Dionvs.  Ant.  Horn.,  excerptn  e.r  lihro,  xx.  1,  3. 

;  Accoi-ding  to  the  Roman  annalists,  their  countrymen  had  made  a  great  carnajre  of  the 

mTs  tTe'l         rrT"  •^"'  """"•  °^"^  ^'  ^^^^^'  ^^"^--'  ^'-  Comm'Intaries  of'pyr  hu 
makes  the    oss  of  the  Roman,  six   thousand  men,  that  of  the  Epirotes  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  six.     [Cf.  MuUer,  Frac;.  Hut.  Grccc,  ii.  4o4.-^.] 

ruliion        Tl""?"'     rl  'rr  "^^^^"^^  ^''^-^--^  -  ^^-'  ^o  be  accepted   without 

Vi?v     1    '     ?    •      '• '  ""^""^  ^^"^    '''  ««-vident   reminiscence   of  the   story  of 

Alexanders  physician. 

*  Fyrrhus  had  married  his  dau-hter  Larissa  or  Lanessa.     Cf.  Died  xxii   14 

head     cZT^  T  "n  l'""^?  T^  ^'''''''  ^'''^'  '  ^'^"^  ^^^^'«  ^^°^  '^''  ^"^^  ^^  ^^  elephant's 
head.     Gem  from  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  20-50  in  Chabouillet  s  catalogue 


Alexander  II., 
King  of  Epirus.' 


from  port  to  port  as  far  as  Lilybaeum,  which  he  could  not  take: 
There,  as  in  Italy,  after  victories  arose  misunderstanding  with  his 
allies  and  the  tediousness  of  a  war  .which  would  not  end.  Pyn^hus 
had  lost  Cineas.  Urged  on  by  new  counsellors  to  violent  measures, 
he  severely  punished  some  acts  of  perfidy,  and  alienated  by  his 
haughtiness  the  Sicilians,  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  as  their 
king  his  son  Alexander.  Besides,  he  had  remaining  very  few  of 
his  veteran  Epirotes,  as  the  bravest  had  perished  at  Heraclea, 
Asculum,  and  in  the  battles  against  the  Carthaginians.  With  an 
army  of  Greek  and  barbarian  mercenaries  he  did  not  feel  able  for 
the  hate  of  the  Sicilians.  The  entreaties  of  the  Italians,  hard 
pressed  by  Pome,  decided  him;  and  for  the  second  time  he  left 
his  enterprise  uncompleted  (278-276). 

Every  year,  since  his  departure,  had  been  marked  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Eomans.  In  278  Fabrieius  had  beaten  the  Lucanians, 
Ih'uttians,  Tarentines,  Salentines,  and  compelled  Heraclea  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  Pome.  In  277  Pufinus  and  Bubulcus  had  com- 
pleted the  devastation  of  Sanniium,  and 
forced  the  remainder  of  the  population  to 
seek,  like  wild  beasts,  a  refuge  in  the 
forests,  and  on  the  highest  mountains. 
Then  Pufinus  had  gone  to  capture  Cro- 
ton  and  Locri.  The  following  year  there 
was  a  fresh  factory  over  all  those  nations  who  then  lecalled 
Pyrrhus.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Straits  the  Carthaginians 
beat  his  fleet,  and  captured  his  military  chest ;  then  he  en- 
countered the  Mamertines,  who  had  reached  Italy  before  him, 
and  through  whom  he  was  compelled  to  force  a  passage.  One 
of  them,  of  gigantic  stature,  was  eager  in  his  pursuit,  when 
Pyrrhus  turned  about  and  with  an  axe  cleft  him  from  the  head 
to  the  saddle.  At  Locri,  which  he  re-entered,  he  pillaged 
Proserpine's  temple  to  pay  his  mercenaries.  But  this  sacrilege, 
he  himself  said,  drew  down  on  his  arms  the  anger  of  the 
goddess,"   and    caused   his   fortune   to   fail   at   Beneventum.      Curius 

'  Coin  of  Beneventum,  BENVENTOD.  Laurel-crowned  head  of  Apollo  •.  on  the  reverse, 
nPOnOM,  a  word  that  Eckhel  (vol.  i.  p.  102)  believes  to  be  the  name  of  a  magistrate.  A  horse 
at  large:  above,  a  pentagon.     Bronze  coin. 

'  'Qc  ....  rni  aiiToc  o  Tlvppog  iv  To7g  Icioi^  vTro^Lvfifjiaffi  ypa^ci.  (Dionys.  Ant.  Rom.,  exc.  e.v 
libro,  XX.  10.) 
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Dentatus  was  then  in  coiiiinand  of   the  Konian  army.     The  legion- 

aries  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  Lucanian 
oxen^^  as  they  named 
the  elephants  ;  they 
knew  how  to  keep  them 
oif  by  a  shower  of 
darts,  or  by  burnin<> 
brands  :     their    A^ictorv 
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Coin  of  Antigonus  Gonatas/ 


Ptolemy 
Pbiladelpbus.^ 


was   complete.      Even  the   royal   camp   fell   into   theii-  hands  (275). 

PyiThus  was  unable  longer  to  keep  in  Italy;  ho 
left  a  gan-ison  at  Tarentuni,  and  crossed  into  Kpiras 
(274)  witli  an  army  reduced  to  eight  thousand 
men,  and  without  money  to  pay  it.  lie  led  it 
to  fresli  enterprisi's,  tried  tt)  reconquer  Macedonia 
from  Antigonus  (Sonatas,  was  i)roclaimed  king  there 
for  the  second  tim(.,  then  met  an  ignoble  death  at 
the  attack  on  Argos,  from  the  hand  of  an  old 
woman  (272). 

The  following  inscription  has  been  recently  found  at  Dodona -^ 
•  Iving   Pyrrhus  and    tl.<.  Epirotes  have  dedicat.-d  to  Jupiter   Xaios 

these  spoils  of  tlie  Romans  and  their 
allies."  Whilst  these  lying  [?]  trophies 
were  hung  up  in  the  most  venerable  of 
the  sanctuaries  of  Greece,  Ciu-ius  was 
triuinphing  at  Rome  on  a  car  drawn  by 
,,     ...         ,  ^  *""'■   f'lephants,    and    an    ambassador   from 

the  Iving  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  came  to  congratulate  the 
senate,  and  to  ask  its  friendship.  The  alliance  of  the  two  States 
became    a    i-ule    of    national    policy,    at    Rome    as    at    Alexandria. 

'  [A  formation  like  Turkev-cock,  or  Nil-pferd  ~^d  ] 

gnim.     Tetradracl™  in  .il,e.-  of  A„'ig,mu,  Gomu" s  ^'  ^'"'''  '""''  "  '"''°«"  "^  "«>»»- 

XrJJt"  ""^  "'"''"'''"-  "-''"  "'  ^"^  "'  ^«'"-.v  Soter,  B..„iee,  P,o,e„v  P„iU.,e,,,,„.»  „,„ 


Demetriiw  Poliorcetes.^ 


Some  years  before  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  sent  back  to  the 
senate  some  prisoners  made  on  the  Italian  ships  which  cruised 
in  Greek  waters.  Thus,  the  princes  of  the  East  turned  their 
eyes  towards  this  new  power,  which  they  saw  seizing  the 
dominion  of  Italy.  But  in  Pyrrhus  the  Eomans  had  con- 
quered in  advance  all  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The  Eomans 
had  triumphed  over  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and  the  elephants, 
those  living  engines  of  war  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  and  African 
armiefs. 

Hostilities,  but  of  no  importance,  lasted  for  some  years  longer 
in  the  South  of  Italy.     A  victory  of   Papiiius  Cursor  and   Spurius 


Quincua<«i8  witli  the  Figure  of  an  Elephant.' 

Carvilius  disarmed  the  last  Samnite  bands.  This  people  at  length 
submitted,  and  gave  numerous  hostages.  It  was  seventy  years 
ago  since  the  battle  of  Mount  Gaurus  had  been  fought,  and 
in  this  long  war  the  consuls  obtained  the  triumph  twenty-four 
times. 

The  same  year  Papirius  received  the  submission  of  the 
Lucanians,  and  Milo  (272)  delivered  up  Tarentum,  the  walls  of 
which  were  destroyed,  its  arms  and  vessels  taken  away.  The 
citadel  was  preserved,  into  which  the  senate  put  a  garrison  to 
hold  the  city,  which  was  condemned  to  an  annual  tribute,  and  to 
keep  away  the  Carthaginians  from  the  best  part  of  South  Italy. 
Pyrrhus  had,  in  fact,  hardly  left  before  distrust  grew  up  between 
the  two  republics.      During  the  siege  of  Tarentum  by  the  Romans 


'  This  money,  worth  five-twelftlis  of  a  libra,  was  coined  in  memory  of  the  victory  gained 
over  Pvrrhus. 


\ 
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a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  outside  the  port/  offering  assistance. 
Papmus  had  done  all  he  could  to  keep  off  this  formidable  aid 
and  the  city  owed  to  these  fears  the  fact  of  its  being  less  harshh' 
treated  Before  eight  years  were  gone  by,  this  mistrust  changed 
into  a  terrible  war..  ^ 

r.fJ^%''''T'\!"'  '''"    '"^^    "^    ^''^^    ""''    '^^'^-      Measures 
uither    of    policy  than  of    war   will    account   for   some    agitations, 

which  are  the  last  paroxysms  of  this  great  body  of  Italian  people 

The  senate  knows  that  there  are  no  enemies  to   be  despised,  and 

that  great    conflagrations    are    often    produced   from    mere    sparks 

and    ;vatch    every  movement.      Nothing    escaped    this   sun-eiUanee 
which    never    slept    in  times  of    success,   and    as  soon   as   dang 
showed   Itself,   strong  forces  were  at  once  sent   to   the   thread 

0..J7'  '°  ■'^'  •'''"'  *^'*  ^"""^'"^  '^'  '=«P*"'-^  •'f  Tarentu,,,,   the 
consul,  Genucius.  went   to  demand  reckoning  for  their  misdeeds  of 

he  revolted  legionaries  of  Khegium.     Three  hundred  of  them  being 

r  pel!:-;  r^^^r^  "^'  '''-'-'■  ^^^  -  '-^  ^^- 

lected  a  few  adventurers,  and  tried   to   raise   the  Camceni   in  the 
h.gh  valley  of  the  Sagi^s.     The  two  consuls  at   once  sen      Lint 
him  qmckly  stifled  this  re-opening  war.  ^ 

The    year  after,  it   is  the   Picentes,  who  are   .struggling  with 
two   other  consular  armies,   and  who  are  compelled    to  sulfnir  at 
he    mercy    of    the    senate;    then    the    Sarsina^es    and    the    wL 
Umbrian  nation  which  receives  the  final  stroke ;  and  lastly    irth 
South  of  Italy  the  Salentines  and  Messapians,  who  suffei    he  "t  c 

c  u  e   tC  "  T""^  ''  *^^^  "^'^^  ^^^^  ^>-'^-  ^^^ 

W  Ttalv  to  r"       r,  '"'   "'    Bnindusium,    the    best    passage 

Section     S         T:  .^''"'^  *'  ^^°^*^  ^^-'^^^^  i*«  -y-  in  tM« 
direction.     Some   disturbances  were  arising  also  in  certain   villages 

"T^ohb.i.;.  Val.  Max.  U.  vii.  15. 
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of  Etniria,  wliere  two  classes,  the  (loniinaiit  and  the  subject,  were 
always  face  to  face ;  the  latter  cultivating  the  earth,  working 
iriarbh^  and  iron  for  the  former  who  lived  in  abundance,  whil^^ 
the  i)l(^bs,  subjected  to  a  sort  of  slavery,  continued  in  wretchedness. 
At  Rome  the  poor  had  reached,  by  a  slow  but  continuous 
progress,  comfort,  political  equality  and  agreement  with  the 
patricians;  in  Etruria  they  wished  to  attain  this  change  by 
violence  and  crina^  This  difference  explains  the  opposite  destinies 
of  the  two  peoples. 

Yolsinii,  built  on  a  hill,  over  a  beautiful  lake,  was  the  most 
important  of  tlu^  l<:truscan  cities,'  but  also  one  of  the  most  effemi- 
nate, and  its  loose  morals  were  combiucnl  witli  the  most  violent 
Ijassious.  A  popular  revolution  depriNed  the  nobles  of  their 
lib(4-ties,  their  property,  even  the  honour  of  their  families,  for  their 
daughters  were  compelled  to  uiarry  the  clients  and  slaves  of  the 
city.  The  nobility  called  in  the  IJomans,  who  took  the  city  by 
famine  and  dcstroycnl  it  (360),  after  having  carried  awav,  Pliny 
assures  us,  tAvo  thousand  statues.  Much  blood  was  shed.'  Eome 
mad(i  little  distinction  between  the  slaves  revolted  against  their 
masters,  the  clients  armed  against  their  patrons,  and  the  nobles, 
traitors  to  their  natiAc^  land.  The  remnants  of  the  population  were 
forbidden  to  inhabit  the  site  of  the  old  Etruscan  metropolis.  Even 
the  ruins  of  this  powcn-ful  city  have  disappeared. 

This  expedition  was  the  last  clash  of  arms  heard  in  Italy  till 
the  explosion  of  the  Punic  wars  (265).  But  these  are  impend- 
ing. The  military  habits  acquired  by  the  Romans  during  these 
seventy  years  of  fighting,  this  pillage  of  Italy  which  had  enriched 
the  city,'^  the  nobility,  and  people— these  victories,  which  had 
raised  the  ambition,  the  patriotism,  and  pride  of  the  nation, 
were  to  commit  Rome  to  eternal  war.  The  genius  of  conquest 
henceforward  inspired  the  senate  house. 

jearh,  was  situat^  on  its  territory.     The   tempio  di  Xorzia,  to  be  seen  at  Bolsena  near  the 
^C::Tbort      "^"rf  •     ^^-/^--"  -^-  --  on  the  height  at  the  ph^^e  eXd 
b^rrtheZt    r^  ''  Bolsena(Dennis,i^.,W,i.,508);  the  Roman  citv  was 

a  andon  ct!^^^^^  7?  '  '"^^"™  ''  ''''  ^^^^  '^  ^-P^^  ^he  vanquished  to 

abandon  cities  built  on  heights  and  descend  into  the  plain 

» If  one  can  believe  Valerius  Max.  (IX.  Rvt,  i.  2)  these  villains  went  much  further. 
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CHAPTEE   XYII. 

ORGANISATION  OF  ITALY  BY  THE  EOMANS. 

I. — The  Freedom  of  the  City  and  the  Thirty-five  Tribes. 

WHILE  Eome  was  bringing  Italy  into  subjection,  the  Greeks 
were  ovorturaing  the  Persian  monarchy.  To  the  latter 
a  few  years  in  one  human  life  had  sufficed  to  conquer  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Indus.  Eome  required  a  century  to  stretch  from 
the  Eubicou  to  the  Straits  of  :\[essina.  If  she  advanced  only 
step  by  stop,  she  knew  at  least  how  to  keep  what  she  took; 
while  Greece,  at  the  end  of  a  few  generations,  had  lost  all,  even 
her  liberty. 

In  that  immovable  East,  where  governments  pass  away 
like  the  water  of  the  streams  which  are  lost  in  the  desert 
but  where  manners  last  like  unchangeable  Nature,  the  re- 
volution which  transferred  the  empire  from  the  Persians  to  the 
Macedonians  had  no  lasting  results,  and  that  old  world  was  agitated 
only  on  the  surface.  The  Greeks  found  themselves  neither 
numerous  nor  strong  enough  to  organise  after  having  conquered, 
to  establish  after  having  destroyed.  Left,  after  Alexander,  without 
guidance;  lost,  so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  populations, 
they  exercised  on  the  latter  only  a  feeble  influence,  and  by  their 
imprudent  divisions  they  encouraged  revolts.  What  the  con- 
queror might  have  perhaps  known  how  to  do — to  bind  together 
all  these  nations,  whose  bonds  the  Persian  monarchy  had  broken 
in  its  fall,  not  one  of  his  successors  attempted.^     In  that,  as  in  other 


^  [I  need  hardly  say  that  the  texf  prives  rather  a  rhetorical  than  a  historical  view  of  the 
Diadochi.  Thev  each  strove  to  recover  for  themselves  the  whole  dominion  of  Alexander,  at 
least  Perdiccas  did.  and  Ant ieronus.  Demetrius,  and  Seleiicus.  But  they  were  too  evenlv  matched, 
and  wore  one  another  out  in  mutual  conflicts.  Ptolemy  alone  of  the  leading-  men  confined 
himself  to  Egypt  and  the  surrounding  coast,  and  so  Hellenized  Egypt  very  completelv.     But, 


things,  Greece  was  convicted  of  impotence  to  organise  anything 
great,  beyond  those  petty  States  which  its  political  and  philosophical 
systems  found  even  too  large.  In  political  order  there  resulted, 
then,  from  this  conquest  nothing  but  immense  confusion;  and  if  in 
moral  order  it  established  between  these  men,  belonging  to  two 
worlds  hitherto  separated,  a  happy  exchange  of  ideas— if,  from 
a  comparison  of  their  philosophical  and  religious  systems,  there 
sprang  a  rich  intellectual  development,  the  West  alone  profited 
by  it,  because  in  the  west  Eome  knew  how  to  establish  the  order 
and  unity  of  power. 

The  Roman  republic  grew  slowly.  Its  territory  expanded  only 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  and  before  making  a  province  of 
a  country.  Pome  prepared  supports  long  beforehand;  she  formed 
there  in^  advance  a  Eoman  population— Roman  by  its  interests  or 
its  origin.  Into  the  midst  of  twenty  independent  peoples  she 
launches  a  colony— virtually  a  sentinel,  which  is  always  watching 
under  arms.  Of  one  city  she  makes  an  ally ;  to  another  she  accords 
the  privilege  of  living  under  Quiritary  law;  to  one  with  the 
right  of  voting;  to  another  with  permission  to  keep  its  own 
government.  Municipia  of  various  grades,  maritime  colonies,  Latin 
colonies,  Roman  colonies,  prefectures,  allied  cities,  free  cities— all 
isolated  by  the  difference  of  their  condition,  all  united  by  their 
equal  dependence  on  the  senate,  they  form  a  vast  net-work  which 
enfolds  the  Italian  peoples,  until  the  day  when,  without  further 
struggles,  they  awake  subjects  of  Rome.  Let  us  examine  leisurely 
this  policy  which  made  of  a  small  city  the  grandest  empire  in  the 
[ancient]  world. ^ 

Ancient  patriotism  had  something  material  and  narrow  in  it. 
The  countr}^  which  could  be  seen  and  touched,  the  extent  of  which 
could  be  embraced  with  the  eye,  from  Cape  Sunium,  Mount  Tay- 
getus,  or  the  Capitol,  was  the  veritable  fatherland,  the  altar  and 
the^  hearth  for  which  one  should  die :  pro  arts  et  focis.  But  the 
invisible  bonds  of   common  language,  of   ideas,  sentiments,  common 

indeed,  so  did  the  Seleucid^  Hellenize  Spia,  end  even  as  far  as  the  Punjab  Greek  influences 
were  deep  and  lasting.— J?rf,] 

'  Tacitus  says  so  {Ann.,  xi.  24)  :  Quid  aliud  exitio  Lacedcmoniis  et  Atheniensihus 
jutt,  quanquam  armis  poUerent,  nisi  quod  victos  pro  alienigenis  arcebant?  At  conditor 
nostri  Romulus  tantum  sapientia  valuit,  ut  plerosque  populos  eodem  die  hostes,  dein  cives 
habuent  (Speecli  of  Claudius). 
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maimers,  and  interests,  this  patriotism  bom  of  Christian  brother- 
hood and  incxkTn  civilization,  was  unknown  in  antiiiuity.^  Each 
was  of  his  own  tribe,  his  canton,  or  his  city.  Like  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  C^arthage,  like  all  the  conquering  republics  of  anticjuity,  Eome 
did  not  desire  its  sovereignty  to  pass  beyond  its  Forum  and  its 
senate  house.  These  cities  were  not  capitals,  but  the  entire  State. 
There  were  citizens'  only  inside  these  walls  or  on  the  narrow  terri- 
tory which  lay  around  them ;  beyond  were  onl\'  conquered  lands  or 
subjects.  Moreover,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  CVirthage,  which  never 
gave  up  this  municipal  pride,  were  never  more  than  cities,  and 
perished.=^  Kome,  which  often  forgot  it,  became  a  great  piH)ple, 
and  lived  twelve  centuries. 

The  political  wisdom  of  the  Romans  never  rose,  however, 
to  the  idea  of  creating  an  Italian  nation.  To  d(^i)rive  the  van- 
quished of  the  right  of  foreign  policy  because  it  was  Rome's 
interest  to  suppress  local  wars  in  Italy,  as  later  on  she  put 
them  down  in  the  world;  to  place  them  in  varied  conditions 
of  d(>pendence  so  that  an  unequal  pressure  might  prevent  a 
dangerous  concert— in  short,  to  make  use  of  them  to  promote 
Roman  security  and  grandeur  by  requiring  their  assistance  against 
every  foreign  enemy,  this  was  the  design  of  the  senate  when 
the  legions  had  conquered  Italy.  To  comprehend  and  control 
this  situation  the  senate  had  merely  to  review  its  own  his- 
tory. Two  very  ancient  ideas  inspired  its  conduct:  as  regards 
political  rights,  it  placed  the  Italians,  in  regard  to  th(^  Roman  people, 
into  the  condition  in  which  the  plebeians  remained  so  long  in  their 
relation   to   the  patricians;    they  made  them  a   subordinate  people: 

'  [This  ignores  the  Pan-IIellenic  sentiment  so  prominent  in  the  policy  of  Pericles  the  letters 
of  Isocrates,  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  and  elsewhere.— £tf.]  ' 

"The  maximum  of  the  numher  of  citizens  was  at  Athens  20,000  (Tliucvd  ii  13- 
Demosth.,  adv.  Avistog.,  i. ;  Cf .  13c«ckh,  i.  7.)  "  The  limitation  of  the  number  'of '  citizeui 
was  the  basis  of  tlie  government  of  Greece."     (Letronne,  Acad,  des  Imcr.,  vi.  186.) 

'  Accoixiing  to  the  pubhc  law  of  Greece  the  conquered  were  either  massacred,  as  the 
Platjeans  and  Melians,  or  driven  away,  as  the  Potidaeans,  the  Scyreans,  the  Carians  of 
Lemnos,  etc.  (Thucyd.,  ii.  27;  Diod.  Sic,  xii.  44;  Com.  Nep.,  Cm.,  2,  and  Milt,  2); 
or  enslaved,  as  the  Dolopes,  the  Pelasgians  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  (Tlmcyd.,  i.  98;  Diod., 
XI.  (JO)  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Crete  under  the  Dorians  ( Athen.,  vi.)  ;  or  made  slaves 
of  the  soil,  as  the  Helots,  the  Penestm,  the  Maryandinians  among  the  Heracleotes  of  Pontua, 
the  Gymnesii  at  Argos.  (Miiller,  Dor.,  ii.  p.  55.)  Others,  more  fortunate,  were  subjected 
only  to  tribute  and  some  humiliating  conditions,  as  the  Messenians,  the  Lesbians,  etc. 
(Paus.,  Messen.,  Thucyd.,  iii.  50.)  All  this  was  far  fr.m  the  state  of  things  in  the  Roman 
policy. 
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as  regards  the  common  defence,  they  imposed  on  them  the  part 
whicli  the  Latins  and  Ilernicans  had  filled  after  the  treaty  of 
Spurius  Cassius;  it  used  them  as  guardians  of  its  fortunes  and 
instruments  of  its  power. 

The  origin  of  Rome,  in  fact,  its  history  and  policy,  which  imder 
the  kings,  had  opened  the  city  to  the  conquered,  undc^r  the  consuls, 
the  senate  to  the  plebeians,  had  taught  the  senate  that  force  alone 
establishes   nothing    durable,    and    that   the    vanquished    cannot    be 
trampl(Ml  under   foot  for   ever.      Implacable   on  the   field   of   battle, 
Rome   showed   no   pity  either   for   the  hostile   chiefs  who    fell   into 
her  hands  or  for  the  city  handed  over  to   her  will.     She  massacred 
ni    cold   blood,   and    made   wars   of    extermination,    at    the    end   of 
wliicli   Avhole   peoples   had    disappeared.      In    other    cases   she  takes 
a   part   of   their  territory;    that  is   ancient   war   in   all  its  severity. 
But  after  the  victory  there  is  no  tyrannical  oppression  ;    she  leaves 
to    her    subjects    tlu^ir    laws,    their    magistrates,    their    religion,    in 
fact  all   tlieir    municipal   life;    no  tribute— that  lasting   and  painful 
mark    of    defeat    and    servitude;    no    fiscal    extortions    or    arbitrary 
h^vies  of  soldiers;    in  case  of  a  common   danger   they  furnish  sub- 
sidies  of    num   and   money   according    to    rules   established   for   the 
Romans   themselves.       If    they   have    lost    their    independence   they 
have  become  members  of   a  powerful  State,  which  reflects  on  them 
the    glory    of   its    name,  and   when   the  wounds  made   by  war    are 
healed,  they  are  certainly  more  happy  than  before  their  defeat,  since 
they  enjoy  peace   and   security  in   place   of   frequent   struggles   and 
perpetual  alarms.^ 

The  sovereign  people  of  the  Quirites  is  always  that  of 
the  Forum,  and  it  can  exercise  its  rights  only  in  the  sacred 
(enclosure  of  the  pomoerimn)^  but  into, this  enclosure  the  vanquished 
arc     by    degrees    admitted,     according    as    they    become    gradually 

'  Dionys.  (i.  89)  says  of  Rome :  KoivoTdrnv  rt  iroXnov  kui  tptXavQpujTroTdriiP ;  Cf.  i/m/., 
ii.  1(5,  and  Sail.,  Cat.,(i;  Flor.,  i.  1;  JAxy, passim:  Tac.,  Atm.,  xi.  24;  and  Cicero  in  a  beauti- 
ful passage  (de  Leyibus,  ii.  2)  and  in;>ro  Balbo  (13)  .-  Romulus  docuit  etiam  /lostibm  recipiendis 
awjeri  hanc  civitatein  opertere.  Cuju^  auctoritate .  .nunquam  est  mfermissa  larr/ifio  et  com- 
mumcatio  aritatis.  [All  these  panegyrics  on  the  Roman  peace  ignore  the  fact'tliat  Italy  as 
a  whole  did  not  prosper  under  this  rule.  It  became  depopulated  more  and  more,  and  pro- 
vincial l.fe  became  gradually  sadder  and  duller.  The  loss  of  political  liberty,  with  the  impetus 
It  gives  to  intellect  and  to  material  enterprise,  is  never  counterbalanced  bv  tlie  so-called 
blessings  of  an  ignoble  and  compulsory  peace.— ^r/.] 

^  Roma  sola  urbs,  cetera  oppida.     (Isid.,  viii.  6.) 
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penetrated  with  the  Eoman  spirit.  The  bravest  and  nearest  entered  it 
fii-st.  It  was,  without  doubt,  for  the  Romans  a  partidon  of  the  profits 
of  victorv  ;  so  also  was  it,  by  doubling  their  number,  an  assurance 
of  new  victories  and  dumble  conquests.  Between  384  and 
264  twelve  tribes  were  created,  and  the  ager  Romanus  spread  from 
the  Ciminian  forest  to  the  middle  of  CamjDania.  On  tliis  tenitory 
the  censors  reckoned  292,334  fighting  men,^  i.e.  a  population  of 
1,200,000    souls    close    around   Eome,    which    was    certainly   strong 


Chest  of  Prseneste.' 

enough  to  keep  the  rest  of  Italy  in  awe.^  Two  centuries  before  the 
militaiy  population  did  not  exceed  124,214  men.-*  In  spite  of  the 
losses  from  the  Gallic  and  Samnite  wars,  the  force  of  Rome  in 
citizens,  and    consequently  in   soldiers,   increased    in   the   proportion 

*  Census  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war  {Epit.  Livy,  xvi.).  Cf. 
Eutrop.,  ii.  10. 

'^  This  chest,  taken  from  the  Atlas  of  the  Bull  Arch.,  vol.  viii.  pi.  8,  has  unfortunately 
been  cut,  no  doubt  to  lessen  its  heiplit.  The  part  which  remains  represents  ^iieas  kilhng 
Tumus,  Camilla  on  her  chariot,  etc.  It  is  the  old  leprend  of  the  Trojan  origin  of  Rome,  treated 
by  a  Greek  artist.     AVe  shall  see  later  at  what  period  the  legend  became  established  in  Latium. 

^  I  follow,  for  the  evaluation  of  the  whole  population,  the  rule  adopted  by  Clinton  in  his 
Fasti  Hellemri.  Ihne  (Rom.  Gesch.,  \.  46."))  stretches  these  figures,  and  reaches  a  population  of 
a  million  and  a  half,  for  which  he  gives  half  a  million  of  slaves.  I  think  both  these  numbers 
exaggerated,  especially  the  latter. 

*  Census  of  463  (Livy,  iii.  3).  The  number  in  .338  was  still  only  169,000,  before  the  great 
annexations  which  the  success  of  the  war,  then  commencing,  admitted. 


of  1  to  3.  The  old  Roman  stock  counts  for  scarcely  half  of  this 
number.  But  its  21  tribes^  gave  21  votes,  and  the  new  citizens, 
perhaps  more  numerous,  counted  as  12  only;  the  districts  of  south 
Etruria,  Roman  since  387  b.c,  had  4  votes;  the  Latins,  Yolscians, 
Ausones,  and  the  ^quians,  2  each;  the  Sabines  in  241  formed  no 
more  than  2  tribes.^  Let  us  add  that,  the  distance  from  Rome 
of  the  new  citizens  did  not  permit  them,  without  costly  journeys, 
to  attend  the  comitia  to  vote  in  the  centuries.  Thus,  while 
doubling  her  military  strength,  while  declaring  the  peoples  estab- 
lished around  her  as  far  as  50,  60,  or  100  miles  from  her  walls 
members  of  the  sovereign  State,  Rome  prudently  reserved  to  her 
ancient  citizens  their  legitimate  influence.  She  satisfies  the  vanity 
of  her  subjects  without  altering  th(^  fundamental  nature  of  her  con- 
stitution ;  she  remains  a  city,  and  is  already  almost  a  people;  she 
has  the  strength  of  numbers  and  that  of  unity. 

This  union,  however,  was  never  so  complete  but  that  there 
remained  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome  some  independent  towns.  In 
every  direction  the  territory  of  the  35  tribes,  ager  Romanus,  was 
intersected  by  foreign  territories,  ager  peregrinus.  At  Tibur,  at 
Proeneste,  the  Roman  exiles  found  an  inviolable  asylum,  for  the  law 
which  interdicted  them  fire  and  water  Avas  unable  to  touch  them 
beyond  the  lands  of  the  republic.^  While  making  their  own  Forum 
the  only  theatre  of  political  discussions,  the  only  place  from  the 
Umbro  to  the  Yulturnus  where  lofty  ambition  and  great  talents 
could  find  scope,  the  senate  wished  to  leave  some  encouragement 
to  this  old  love  of  the  Italians  for  municipal  independence. 
Many  a  town  of  Latium,  nomen  Latinum,^  still  continued  a  foreio'n 

'  Four  Urban:  the  Esquiline,  Colline,  Suhvran  and  Palatine,  17  rural;  JEinilia,  Camilia. 
Claudia,  Cornelia,  Crustumina,  Fabia,  Valeria,  Iloratia,  Lemonia,  Menenia,  Papiria,  Pollia, 
Pupinia,  Romilia,  Sergia,  Veturia,  and  Voltinia.  The  four  urban  tribes  have  geographical 
names ;  the  seventeen  rural  tribes,  one  only  excepted,  Crustumina,  bear  the  names  of  patrician 
gtntea. 

■  Etruscan  :  Stellatina.  Tromentina,  Sahatina,  Ariiiensvt,  in  387  (l-<ivy,  vi.  o) ;-  Volscian : 
Pomptina  and  Ptblilia,  in  3.58  ('Livy,  vii.  15) ;— Latins  :  Jfcpcia  and  Scaptia,  in  332  (Livy,  viii. 
17); — .\usone8,  Oufentina  and  Fafenna,  in  318  ('Livy.  ix.  20) ;— .Equi,  Aniensis  and  Terentina, 
in  200  (Uxy,  x.  0)  ;— Sabines,  Velina  and  Qnirina,  in  241  (Livy.  Epit.,  xix.). 

'  The  same  at  Naples. 

*  Tlie  nomen  Latinum  now  includes  what  remained  of  the  ancient  Latin  peoples  not  yet 
attached  to  the  Roman  city,  and  thosp  who  had  received  the,;V^.<f  Latii,  as  colojiies  of  the  Latin 
name:  but  amongr  these  people  "of  the  Latin  name"  there  were  also  differences:  some  kept 
some  of  the  privileges  from  the  ancient  alliance  concluded  by  Sp.  Cassius ;  others,  who  perhaps 
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city,    and   yet    attached    by    divers    bonds    to  the  great   association 
of    peoples   and    cities   which    formed   the    Koman    republic.      Less 
hardly    treated   in    general   than    the    other   peoples    of   Italy,    sur- 
rounded by   Eoman  citizens,  possessing  the  same  material  interests, 
the  same  language,   the  same  manners,  often  the  same  civil   laws 
with   the   right    of    trade,  jus    commercil^    and    many   facilities    for 
obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  city,  the  Latins  had  no  other  feelings 
than   those  of   Roman    citizens.      The   election  of   their   magistrates 
and  senators  {(Jecuriones),  the  liberty  left    them  of   making  laws  of 
local  interest,  of  administering  their  revenues,  of  coining,*  of  watcli- 
ing  over  the  worship  and  police  of  their  city,'-  occupied  men's  life  in 
these  little  cities.      Their  political   speaking,  less   far-reaching   than 
the    Koman   debates,  was   not   less    impassioned.      Before   seeing   at 
Kome  the  rivalry  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Cicero  had  seen  at  Arpinum 
the  hereditary  struggles  of  his  ancestors  and  of   those  of   Marius." 
]^ut   the   senate   took   good  care  not  to  forget    these   consuls,   these 
municipal   censors   in    their   oa\ti    municipality.      It   had   appointed 
that  the  exercise  of   a  municipal  office  should  give    the  freedom   of 
the  Roman  city, '  in  this  way  attaching  to  the  fortune  and  interests, 
of  Rome  whatever  men  of  wealtli,  nobility,  or  ambition  were  in  the 
Latin   towns.      To    disarm    the    plebeians  it    had  taken   their   chiefs 
into  its  bosom;   to  disarm  the  Latins  it  summoned  theii-  nobility  to 
Rome. 

This  freedom  of  the  city,  which  the  senate  knew  so  well  how 

were  at  first  the  inhabitants  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonics  founded  since  268,  had  not  the  right 
of  coina^re,  excepfiu^^  copper,  and  retainKl  the>.y  commercii  with  restrictions.  Hence  one 
distinction  between  the  Lntiuni  majm  and  the  Latium  mimi.%  wliicli  spread  preatlv  under  the 
empire.  This  Latium  minus  opened  the  Konian  city  to  those  of  the  Latins  who  had  borne  one 
of  the  great  municipal  ofhces  or  convicted  a  Roman  magistrate  of  peculation. 

»  It  seems  that  from  l>68  the  Latins  ceased  the  coina-e  of  silver  money,  and  that  the 
issuing  of  their  bron/e  coin  stopped  after  the  second  Pimic  war.  (Mommsen, //w^  of  Roman 
Money,  vol.  iii.  pp.  188-1  Do.) 

=»  Aul.  Gell.,  Xoct.  Aft.,  xvi.  13:  leffibus  mis  et  suo  Jure  utentes.  See  ibid.,  iv.  4  the  proof 
of  the  existence^among  the  Latins  of  a  civil  law  distinct  from  that  of  Kome  for  marriages,  and 
in  Livy  (xxxv.  7)  for  debts.     Tlie  Julian  law  destroyed  this  special  law. 

^  Be  Ley.,  iii.  16.     Arpinum,  on  a  hill  whicli  overhangs  the  Liris  near  its  couHuonce  with 
the  Fibrenus,  was  surrounded  byCyclopean   walls,  with   a    ivmarkable  gate  (see  this  gate 
p.  xh.  No.  7)  Cicero  built  for  liimself  quite  near  a  villa  on  one  of  the  isles  of  the  Fibrenus' 
See  the  charming  description  which  he  gives  of  it  in  <h-  Leyibus,  ii.  \.     It  is  in  this  passage 
that  the  beautiful  wonls  are  found,  cited  on  p.  89. 

^Strab.,  iv.  p.  1S7  :  App..  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.  26:  'O.  a.o.  .ar  '.ro,  i,p^or  iyiy.orro  •!>.,„.'.. 
TToXtrat ;  Gaius,  i.  9b  :  JI,  rjui  eel  mayistratum  lel  honorem  gerunt  ad  civitatem  liomanam 
perveniunt. 
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to  use  for  stimulating  zeal,  recompensing  services,  or  softening  the 
regret  of  lost  liberty,'  implied  for  him  ^ho  had  obtained  it  "ibso- 
lute  authority  over  his  childi-en,  wife,  slaves,  and  property,  the 
guaitmtee  of  personal  liberty,  of  religion,  of  the  right  of  appeal, 
and  that  of  voting  up  to  GO  years  of  age;-  fitness  for  office,  in- 
scription on  the  censor's  lists,  and  the  obligation  of  militarv  scM'vice 
111  the  legions;  that  of  permission  to  buy  and  sell  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Quirites;-^  exemption  from  every  impost  except  that 
which  citizens  paid;^  lastly,  the  useful  right  of  participating  in  the 
ciij(ynicnt  of  the  domain  lands,  or  in  the  adjudication  of  public 
rent  charges— in  a  word,  the  benefit  of  the  civil,  political,  and  re- 
ligious laws  of  the  Romans.  Among  these  laws,  some  affect  the 
family  and  property^these  are  included  under  the  name  of  Jus 
(Juirifium  ;  others  afff^'ted  the  State— this  is  the  Jus  cicitatis  ;  all 
together,  they  formed  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  its  fullness,  Jus 
civitatis  optimo  Jure, 


II. — MuNiciPiA,   Pkefectures,  and  Federal  Towns. 

The  senate  conferred  on  the  Italians  outside  the  35  tribes 
either  the  civil  rights  of  the  Caerites'  after  the  Gallic  invasion,  or 
political  rights  in  their  full  extent.  Sometimes  the  senate  granted 
only  th(^  right  of  trade  {commcrcium\  or  of  marriage  [connubium\ 
and  in  this  case  children  followed  the  conditiim  of  the  father.'' 
Far  from  dishonouring  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  an  imprudent 
liberality,  the  senate  parcelled  it  out  in  order  to  vary  the  concessions, 


^  However,  some  Italians  refused  this  so  envied  honour.     (Livy,  ix.  45;  xxiii.  20.) 

^  Macrob.,  Saturn.,  i.  o  :  Pliny,  Ep.,  iv.  28 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Se.iayenarios. 

•■'  Putria  potestas,  Jus  connubii,  leyifimi  dominii,  testamenti,  hereditatis,  libertatis,  pro- 
vocationis,  sacrorum,  sufrayii,  /lonorum  vel  mayistratuum,  census,  cotn7nercii,  militice. 

*  That  is  to  say,  a  moderated  impost,  some  rights  of  customs,  and  excise  of  one-twentieth 
on  the  sale  and  setting-  free  of  slaves. 

As  they  neither  could  vote  nor  hold  any  office,  the  censors,  in  oi*der  to  punish  a  citizen, 
inscribed  him  in  tabulas  Cferitum.  But  this  list  of  Caerites  had  at  first  been  a  title  of  honour, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Ciiere  were  associated  t)  the  Roman  State,  ea  conditione  ut  semper  rem 
puAlicnm  separntam  a  populo  Bomano  haherent.     (Festus,  s.  v.  Municeps.) 

^  Gains,  Inst.,  i.  77.  When  marriage  had  taken  place  between  persons  not  having  thej?*-v 
eonnuhii,  the  condition  of  tlie  cliildi-en  was  fixed  by  that  of  the  mother;  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage of  a  foreigner  with  a  R(Mn.in.  nntum  deteriorix  parentis  conditionem  sequijubet  lex  Mensia. 
(Uly.,  Lib.  rey.,  v.  8 ;  Cf.  Gains,  Li<:t.,  i.  78,  81,  86.) 
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Coin  of  a  Municipium^^ 


which  enabled  it  to  repay  zeal  or  punish  liikewarniness  by  making 
everywhere  inequality. 

These  concessions  were  made  sometimes  to  a  man,  or  a  family, 
or  an  entire  class;   more  often  to  a  whole  city.     Municlpia  was  the 

name  given  to  the  cities  thus 
annexed  to  the  great  Roman 
society.  They  were  of  three 
kinds  ^ : — 

1.  Municipia  optimo  jure^ 
whose  inhabitants  had  all  the 
rights  and  obligations  of 
Roman  citizens.  Their  internal 
government  was  copied  from  that  of  Rome,  15ut  they  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  State,  civitas,  since  they  formed  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  had  not  the  right  of  coining  money,  which  the  federated 
cities   and    Latin  colonies  possessed. 

2.  Municipia  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  whose  inhabitants 
were  in  the  same  condition  as  the  ancient  plebeians  of  Rome, 
bore  the  title  of  citizens,  served  in  the  legions,  but  could  not 
hold  office  or  vote.^ 

3.  To^vns  having  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  who  bound 
them   to   her   fortune    without   altering   their   laws   and  institutions. 

Below  the  municipia  came,  in  this  social  hierarchy,  the 
prwfectiircv,  which  had  no  local  magistrates  at  all  ;  a  prefect,  sent 
yearly  from  Rome,  administered  justice  and  did  all  the  public 
business;  then  cities  sunk  to  the  state  of  simple  country  towns,  vici* 

'  Fest,,  s.  V.  Munkipium.  When  the  people,  on  receiving  the  freedom  of  the  city,  adopted 
the  Roinau  laws,  henejicio  populi  Romani,  it  was  called  fundus,  and  its  citizens  adjusted 
their  actions  at  law  to  the  lionian  law,  sometimes  before  a  prcB/ectus  jure  dicundo,  who 
was  called  the  pnptor  urbanw^.  So  it  was  at  Arpinum,  whose  inhabitants  had  the  ricrht  of 
voting  at  Rome,  and  in  several  otlier  cities.  Let  us  note,  too,  in  passing  that  the  prefects, 
whatever  their  functions,  and  these  were  very  variable,  were  alwavs  nominated  and  not 
elected. 

^  Laurel-crowned  liead  of  Augustus,  with  the  legend,  AVGVSTA'S  P.  P.  IMP.  ( Aucrustus. 
Pater  patri^,  Emperor).  On  the  reverse,  MVX.  (municipium)  in  a  crown  of  laurel,  a^id  the 
name  of  the  municipium,  TVPJASO.  Medium  sized  bronze  coin,  of  coarse  workmanship, 
struck  in  a  Spanisli  city.  ^ 

Fest.,  s.   V.  Municipes  ....  cive9    erant    et  '  in   ler^one   merehant,  sed  dignitates   non 
T!  r   T,  ^'""^Pan'ans  were  in  this  class;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Polybius  counts  them 

with^the  Romans.     Cf.,  Livy,  viii,  14.     Fest.,  s.  v.  P,-e^/.o^^. 

*  A  A  '/  '/*J''  ^'"!!"''  '^'^"^  dicebatur  et  nundina  agehantur  ....  neque  tamm  maqutratus  suos 
kahehat.    (Fest.,  ibid.) 
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The  prefectures  of  this  sort  were  cities  punished  for  their 
too  great  power  or  their  revolts,  as 
Capua  during  the  second  Punic  war, 
or  cities  troubled  by  intestine  dissen- 
sions and  which  asked  of  Rome  a  bodv 
of  laws  and  a  prefect.^  In  the  Middle 
Ages    every    Italian    republic    had    also  ^^"^  ^^  Napies.- 

a  foreign  Podesta.  Yet  among  the  prefectura?  the  same  diversity 
existed  as  among  the  municipia,  and  doubtless  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  dedltitii  were  still  more  severely  treated  :  handed  over  by 
victory  to  the  discretion  of  Rome,  they  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up  arms  and  hostages,  to  beat  down 
their  walls  or  receive  garrisons,  to  pay 
tribute  and  furnish  a  contingent  de- 
termined by  the  senate.  According  to 
the  formula  of  dedltion  preserved  by 
Livy,  they  and  their  property,  even 
their  gods,  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror.^  The  dedititii 
were  the  subjects  of  Rome. 

Others  bore  none  of  these  names, 
treaties  of  public  friendship  or  hospitality 
which  made  their  citizens,  when  they 
came  to  the  Forum,  the  guests  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  permitted  them  to 
attend,  in  a  place  of  honour,  at  religious 
feasts.  Or  again  a  convention,  the  terms 
of  which  they  had  struggled  for,  declared  them  the  free  allies  of 
the    Roman    people,    civitates  foederatw  :     an   illusion   which    served 


Coin  of  Nola. 


They   had  with    Rome 


Coin  of  Tarentum.' 


*  Eodem  anno  (^\Q)  primum  prcpfecti  Capuam  creari  coepti  legibus  ab  L.  Furio  prcstore 
datisy  cum  utrumque  ipsi pro  remedio  atgris  rebus  dii^cordia  intestina  petissent.     (Livy,  ix,  20). 

"^  Laurel-crowned  head  of  Apollo.  The  reverse,  a  lyre  and  the  vase  called  cortina  which 
received  the  first  oil  come  from  the  press,  or  water  carried  to  horses  and  circus-riders,  A  small 
bronze  of  the  Neapolitans,  NEOOOAITQN. 

■"'  Head  of  a  woman.  The  reverse.  NQAAIQN,  raonev  of  the  Nolans — a  bull  with  human 
face  crowned  by  a  winged  victory.     Silver  didraclima. 

*  For  the  formula  of  dedifion  see  page  32. 

'  Head  of  a  woman  between  three  dolphins  and  the  legend  TAPA.  The  reverse,  a  young 
man  on  horseback  crowned  by  a  victor}-.  Gold  stater  of  Tarentum,  the  Greek  name  of  which 
id  TAPA2. 
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the  designs  of  the  senate  without  taking  aught  from  its  power. 
Tarentum  was  free  like  the  Ileniican  eities  ; '  but  its  demolished 
walls,  its  citadel  occupied  by  a  Koman  legion  told  plainly  what 
sort  of  liberty  it  was.  Naples  was  the  ally  of  Home  as  also 
Velia,  Xola,  j^uceria,  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  and  a  number  of 
other  peoples,  that  they  were  obliged  in  all  wars  to  give  vessels 
and  pay  for  the  troops.-'  The  Camertines  and  Ili^racleotes  had 
treated   on  an  equal   footing,   frquo  fcedere  ; '   Tibur,   Pra^nc^ste,    had 

preserved    all    the    external    signs    of 
independence,    like    the    gi^eater    part 
of    the    Etruscan    and    Grec^k    eities, 
and   seemed  like  foreign  States.     But 
these    allies   of    Eome    had    promised 
to   respect    ^' the    Roman    majesty"— 
which    interdicted    them    from    every 
enterprise   against   the   fortunes   of   the    Koman   people.''     ^Flu^   t(Tm 
moreover  was   vague  enough   to    let    th(^   s(^nate  (^xtract   from    it   all 
the  obligaticms  which  suited  them,  and  as  in  ev(^rv  city,  Tlomc^  had 
created    fric^nds   by  sustaining    the  party  of   the   nobk^s  against    the 
popular  party,  from   wliich  some  stupid  heroism «  was  always  appre- 
hended,    what  could   this   equality  be   between   some   obscure   eities 
and    the    mistress    of    Italy  ?       What    was    this    independence   due 
simply  to  the  disdainful  or  politic  moderation  of  the  conqueror  ^ 

Such  then  was  the  policy  pursued  by  the  senate  in  it. 
treatment  of  the  vanished  :  the  respc^ct  of  local  liberties  in  all 
the  cities  where  particular  circumstances  had  not  dc^nandcnl 
severity,  but  no  general  treatment  which  would  have  united  what 
the  senate  wished  to  keep  separate:  on  the  contrary,  formal 
interdiction   of    every   league,  of    all    commerce,    even    of    mamage, 

'  They  had  autonomy.     (Livy,  ix,  43), 

mmey  of  X„ee.ia.  "'  "  '"'  ''""■*  ''>'  "'"  ''"'*'''  "»<*  "  ^^P'™-      Silver 

'  "t  l>''Pf  Itomnm  mve>t„tnn.om!Ur  .o„.errnr.t  in...  xli,,  |.-,  7  «  I) 

At  I  apiiii.diiiinir  the  second   I'lii,;,^  „■..-  .1  11  '-•»•''.'  S  1 1. 

the  people  were  for  Illnnibal  '       '  ""^^' '  """"'"^  '"'^''^"^  ^"  ^'^  ^'"'^"«' 
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between  the  Italians  of  cities  or  different  cantons  ; '  and  for  every 
people  who  submitted,  special  conditions  ;  for  every  city  a  special 
tn^aty  !*-  To  judge  from  appearances,  one  might  take  Italy 
for  a  confederation  of  free  States,  one  of  w^liieh  in  the  centre 
suri)assed  the  others  only  in  power  and  renown.  The  fate  of 
th(»  Latin  league  has  taught  us  abeady  what  must  be  that  of 
the  Italian  confederation. 

The  prohibition  which  broke  every  bond  between  the  cities 
was  political  and  is  easily  comprehended  ;  that  which  authorized 
the  exercise  to  the  Italian  of  the  jm  commercii  only  witliin  the 
limits  of  his  own  territory  was  economic  and  had  grave  results 
wliich  do  not  appear  at  first  sight.  The  Eomans,  biding  alone 
abl(^  to  buy  and  S(41  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  meeting  with 
a  Nery  limitc^d  competition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where 
the  transaction  commenced,  possessed  a  privilege  which  permitted 
them  by  degrees  to  unite  in  their  own  hands  a  great  part  of  the 
Italian  landed  property.  This  limitation  certainly  contributcMl 
much  to  tlie  formation  of  the  latlfundia^  which,  in  the  centuries 
following,  (\stablished,  for  the  profit  of  the  Romans,  immense 
domains  cultivated  by  armies  of  slaves. 

There  were  howevc^r  conditions  common  to  the  whole  of  Italy. 
Thus  pnuh^nce  counselled  not  to  subject  the  Italians  to  a  land  tax, 
and  this  exemption  became  one  of  the  marks  of  the  Italian  law 
under  the  Empii-e.  But  citizens  plena  jure^  citizens  sine  sufragio, 
alliens  or  socii^  federals,  all  were  subjected  to  military  service, 
which  warlike  peoples  then  scarcely  regarded  as  a  burden,  and  so 
contingents  had  to  be  raised,  armed,  paid,  perhaps  even  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  cities'^ — a  just  law,  since  Rome  at  first 
demanded  them  only  for  the  common  defence. 


'  Cf.  Livy,  viii.  14 ;  ix.  45;  xlv.  29. 

"  For  towns  beariiifr  the  same  title  some  differences  existed.  Thus  Messina  and  Tauio- 
menium  became  during  the  first  Punic  war  fmderatcp,  but  the  former  furnished  a  ship, 
and  the  other  was  not  expected  to  do  so.     (Cic,  II.,  in  Verr.,  v.  19.) 

^  For  the  incorporatu^n  of  the  Italians  into  the  Roman  army,  see  Polyb.,  vi.  Fm.y.  o  lie 
says  that  Rome  gave  gratuitously  corn  and  barley  to  the  Italian  auxiliaries  (ibid.,  p.  8),  while 
she  retained  tlie  cost  of  it  out  of  tlie  pay  of  the  Roman  citizens.  We  infer  from  this  passage 
that  she  did  not  undertake  the  pay  of  the  auxiliaries,  ahliough  she  divided  the  booty  with  them. 
But  their  chiefs, prtefecti  sociorum,  were  Roman  citizens.     (Livy,  xxiii.  7.) 
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III. — Colonies  and  Military  Eoads. 

After  having  divided  the  interests  there  was  need  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  reunited:  the  colonies  forestalled  this  danger. 
The  Greek  colonies  were  sometimes  founded  with  a  commer- 
cial end  in  view,  like  the  three  hundred  factories  of  Miletus,  but 
never  for  a  political  object,  unless  it  were  to  rid  the  mother 
country  of  a  surplus  population  or  a  turbulent  crowd.  Like  the 
swarm    driven   from    the    hive,    the    colonists    became    strangers    to 

their  metropolis,^  the  utmost  they  owed  to  it  was 
in  religious  matters — some  marks  of  deference  and 
filial  respect.  Th(^  civil  law  explains  the  political 
law;  at  Athens,  the  son,  inscribed  in  the  phratna^ 
became  a  citizen,  and  no  one  had  authority  over 
him.  At  Eome  the  father  was  master  of  the  life 
and  property  of  his  son,  even  if  senator  or  consul. 
In  the  colony  born  of  Eome,'  emancipation  could  never  come. 
From  the  senate  it  received  its  municipal  law  ;  its  internal 
organisation  was  sketched  on  that  of  the  mother-country;  it  had 
senators  or  rieeurions,  consuls  or  chiumvirs,  censors  or  duumvin 
quinquennales,  but  in  case  of  war  it  had  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
Eoman  treasury,  and  to  the  legions  even  the  very  last  of  its  able- 
bodied  men.''  The  ancient  Eoman  colony  was  truly  nothing  but 
a  gan-ison,^  sent  out  to  the  State  lands,  and  as  Machiavelli  terms 
it,   a    sentinel.^     It   was   not   settled    at   hazard,"  but    in   the   most 

*  The  KXrjpovxo^  must  be  always  excepted.  Athens  entered  upon  this  system  after  the 
Median  wars,  and  to  it  owed  the  power  that  she  enjoved  during  half  a  century.  The  true 
Greek  colonist  was  in  a  state  of  inferiority  in  respect  to  his  metropolis  (Thuc,  i.  25).  He  of 
Athens,  if  he  returned  to  Attica,  was  nothing  more  than  a  /iiro.rof.  See  on  this  question  the 
learned  memoir  of  M.  Foucart  on  les  Colonies  athhiiennes  of  the  .5th  and  6th  centuries. 

''  Reverse  of  a  bronze  struck  at  Carthago  Sova.  Two  military  ensigns,  and  around  C 
AQUINVS  MELA  JIVIIl  QVIN  {duumvir  quinquennalis). 

^  The  colonies  were  reflections  of  Rome.  E.r  cintate  quasi  propagate  sunt  et  jura  in- 
stitutaque  omnia  populi  Bomani  hahent  .  .  .  cuju^  istfp  coionia  quasi  effigies  pan <p  simulacraque 
esse  .  .  .  videntur.     ( Aul.  Gen.,  Xoct.  Att.,  XVI.,  xiii.  8—9.) 

*.  .  .  .  Milites  pecuniamque  darent.     (Livy,  xxi.x.  15.) 

'  Kon  tam  oppida  Italiee  quam  propugnacula  imperii.     fCic,  in  Hull.,  ii.  27.) 

•^  The  expression  is  Cicero's.  In  the  speech  pro  Fonteio  he  calls  Narbonne  :  Specula  popult 
Romani  et  propugnaculum. 

'  Servius  {in  Aln.,  i.  12)  defines  a  colony :  dedu^ti  sunt  in  locum  certum  redijiciis  munitum. 


15°  I 
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fertile  districts,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  at  a  harbour.  It 
had  as  its  object  not  its  own  prosperity  but  the  guardianship  of  a 
territory.^     In  place  of  building  a,  city  where  it  chose,  it  occupied 


Scale 


1 

SaCOOO 


Ground  Plan  of  Lands  for  a  Colony.=^ 

in  narrow  passes,  on  precipitous  mountains,  old  cities  surrounded 
by  good  walls  and  which  commanded  the  country  far  and  wide.^ 
The  agrimensor  having  left  Eome  with  the  armed  colonists,  all 
veteran     soldiers,*    divided    among    them    houses    and    lands.       At 

»  Brutus  {ap.  App,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.  140)  call,  the  colonists:  cpiXuKag  ra>v  TrsTroXf^irjKonov. 
There  still  remain  traces  of  the  ground  plans  set  out  bv  the  a(/rwiensores  :  "  In  following 
the  rm  yli7nilta,  between  Cesena  and  Bologna,  as  well  as  here  and  there  in  the  districts  of 
Modena  and  Parma,  the  traveller  is  much  surprised  to  see  uniform  paths,  all  perfectly  parallel 
equidistant  and  at  riglit  angles  with  the  high  road.     Thev  are  all  cut  at  right  angles  by  other 
tracks,  so  that  the  fields  have  exactly  the  same  area.     Seen  from  the  spurs  of  the  Apennines 
these  fields  look  like  chess-boards  of  verdure  or  of  ripening  crops,  and  an  accurate  survey  proves 
that  in  fact  the  soil  of  these  districts  is  cut  into  rectangles  of  geometrical  equality,  bdng  776 
yards  long  and  about  liU  acres.     Now  this  square  is  preciselv  the  ^loman  cenficHa,  and  Livy 
tells  us  that  all  these  lands,  after  having  been  taken  from  the  Gauls,  were  measured,  squared, 
and  divided  among  the  Roman  colonists.      It  is  tlien,  bevond  doubt  that  these  regular  networks 
of  road.,  cajials,  and  furrows  date  20  centuries  back,  and  are  indeed,  the  work  of  the  veterans 
of  Kome.       (Ptoclus,  Kouvelle  geographic  univerf^eUe,  vol.  i.  p.  344.) 
IT   •  'ol'?'''''^  "'"''"'  'P^^^'^"^  ^^  ^'^im^^^  :   Quo  no  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  hostis.     {Sat, 

*  Livy,  iv.  48 :  Front.,  Sfrat,  iv.  3,  12.    The  colonists  formed  a  little  armv,  having  its 
centurions  and  knights,  who  received  a  larger  share  (Livy,  xxxv.  9.50;  xxxvii.'57:  xl.  34). 
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the  first,  thoj  were  fow  in  number ;  in  tho  cities  of  Latium  and 
the  Sabine  temtory  there  were  three  huTub-od  fainili(>s  ;  later  on, 
when  there  was  need  to  occupy  important  military  frontiers,' 
actual  armies  went  forth:  six  thousand  men  went  to  ]^(>ne- 
ventum,  to  cover  Campania;  still  more  to  Venusia,  to  threaten 
Magna  Grecia,  to  dc^fend  Apulia,  to  check  the  Lucanians  and 
the  Samnites  of  the  South.  It  is  thought  that  the  colonists, 
once  established  at  the  charge  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  con^ 

sequently  sun-ounded  by 
enemies,  were  not  allowed 
to  desert  their  post  and 
go  to  vote  at  Rome,  and 
that  like  all  the  soldiers 
with  the  colours,  the  law 
deprived  th(»m  of  tlie  right 
of  deliberating.     Wo  have 


Coin  of  the  deciirfons. 


no  express  evidence  that  they  did  not  pn^servc^  the  plenitude  of 
their  privil(>ges  as  Roman  citizi'us.  ]]ut  thougli  they  preserved 
them,  they  had  something  else  to  do  than  increase  the  din  and 
crowd  of  the  Forum.  The  republic  required  them  to  rvudrv  its 
conquests  durable;  to  watch  over  the  vanquished  and  prevent 
revolts,  to  carry  throughout  Italy  the  languages  manners,  laws 
and  blood  of  Rome  and  Latium."^  This  they  scM'ured  so  well 
that,  within  a  few  years,  there  was  born  in  the  d(>pths  of  Apulia 
the  man  whom  the  Romans  will  style  the  father  of  their  litera- 
ture, Ami/iis  nosier,  the  poet  who  sang  in  81  books  the  great 
deeds  of  their  ancestors. 


Tliree  macristrates  were  generally  charged  with  conducting  them,  and  during  the  first  vear 
supervising  their  wants :  triumvin  deducendis  cohnih,  ,,ui per  trininium  maf,i,tratum  habernU 
(Livy,  xxxii.  29).  Ihe  colonies  called  maritime  Oiot  all  the  colonies  on  the  sea  were  so  but 
only  those  which  guanled  an  important  port  at  the  mouth  of  a  river)  were  exempt  from 'land 
service  and  sometimes  that  by  sea:  mvn^mywta  rnvntio  (Livv,  xxvii.  ^<;  xxxvi  3)  Thev 
were  required  above  all  to  defend  the  position  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them  and  this 
interest  appeared  so  consideral,le  that  the  maritime  colonies  were  composed  of  Roman  citizens 
•  Coin  struck  by  decree  of  tlie  decurions  DD  (decreto  decurionum)  at  Apamea  in  Bithvnia 
under  Caracalla.     Large  bronze. 

=  Asconius  (in  Pison.)  reckoned  before  tho  second  Punic  war  5.3  colonies,  twenty-three  of 
which  had  \hejiis  Lata.  Madvig  and  Mommsen  have  enumerated  the  names  of  thirtv-one  or 
thirty-two  Roman  colonies  and  of  tliirty-nine  Latin  colonies.  In  the  latter  not  only  Latins  and 
Itahans  were  admitted,  but  also  plebeians  from  Rome,  who  preferred  a  property  in  a  colony 
to  the  exercise  of  political  rights  in  the  Forum. 
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Following  a  custom  derived  from  older  Italy,  the  colonists, 
where  the  conquered  had  been  spared,  took  usually  a  third  of  the 
territory;  the  natives  shared  the  rest,  and  had  in  their  own  city 
only  an  inferior  position,  like  that  of  the  plebeians  of  Rome  when 
the  latter  were  still  without  the  jus  sufragil  and  the  jus  honor  urn. 
Thus  revolts  were  frequent,  and  many  a  time  were  the  colonists 
driven  away  or  surprised  and  massacred  by  their  subjects.  But 
time  and  community  of  interests  effaced,  as  at  Rome,  these  dif- 
ferences. The  colonial  populus  and  plehs  ended  by  being  fused  in 
the  equality  of  municipal  rights,  to  which  was  often  added  equality 
of  rights  with  Rome,  in  virtue  of  a  plebiscite  which  enrolled  the 
city  in  one  of  the  thirty-five  tribes.  Then  there  remained  no  other 
division  than  the  natural  one  between  the  rich  and  poor,  the  assidui 
and  the  cerarii,  the  honestiores  and  the  humUiores,  which  formed 
the  great  social  division  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic  and  under 
the  empire. 

With  the  Gracchi  a  new  sort  of  colonies  began— that  of  poor 
people  to  whom  lands  were  given  ;  another  again  with  Marius  and 
Sylla— that  of  soldiers  who  obtained  lands  as  a  militaiy  prize,  two 
very  different  proceedings,  which  we  shall  discuss  in  due  time. 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  the  ancient  colonies  let  us  see  what 
posts  the  senate  gave  them  to  guard. 

Till  the  Samnite  war,  Rome,  more  engaged  in  gaining  peace 
within  than  conquests  without,  had  formed  a  small  number  only  of 
these  establishments  alike  political  and  military.  In  Etruria, 
Sutrium  and  Xepete  at  the  passes  of  the  Ciminian  forest;  among 
the  Rutuli,  Ardea  and  Satricum;  among  the  Yolsci,  Autium  to 
watch  the  coast;  YeUtrae,  Norba  and  Setia,  to  keep  in  check  the 
mountain  district. 

In  the  war  with  Samnium  the  legions  had  conquered  in  vain; 
the  war  would  never  have  ended,  had  not  the  senate,  by  its 
colonies,  gradually  made  the  enemy  retreat  to  the  Apennines. 
By  Terracina,  on  the  Appian  way,  it  closed  the  route  from  Cam- 
pania into  Latium;  by  Fregellae  it  barred  the  valley  of  the  Trerus 
which  led  to  Praeneste  and  the  Alban  Mount ,  by  Sora,  Interamna, 
Minturnie,  all  on  the  Liris,  it  covered  the  countrv  of  the  Yolsci  and 
of  the  Ilernicans. 

A   second   line   defended   the  first— Atina,   Aquinum,   Casinum, 
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in  the  inountainous  country  which  separates  the  Vultiimus  from  the 
Liris,    closed    the    passes    which    the    Samnites    had    many   a    time 

followed  to  descend  into  the  valley  of 
this  latter  river,  and  from  there  stretch 
out  their  hand  to  the  subdued  peoples 
of  Latium.  Vescia,  Suessa  Aurunca, 
Teanum  and  Cales  among  the  Sidicini, 
quinum.  ^^^^    ^j^^    coimtry    between   the    lower 

Liris  and  the  Yulturnus. 

This    double    line,   which   encircled    Latium   on   the   south   and 
south-east,  was  connected  on  the  east  by  Alba  Fucentia  among  the 

Marsi,    ^Esula     and    Carseoli    among    the 

^Equi,    with    the    important     position     of 

Xamia,    which    covered    the    route    from 

Umbria  towards  Rome  and  with  the  colonies 

of  Etruria,  Nepete,  Sutrium,  Cosa,  Alsium, 

and  Fregella\     Behind  this  rampart  Eome 

could    brave    every    enemy.      Hannibal    and    TyiThus,    who    once 

crossed  this  formidable   circle,    but   without    having   broken  it,    did 

not   dare  to   remain  in  the  midst  of  it. 

In  the  rest  of  Italy  the  colonies  were  less  numerous :  the 
population  of  Eome  and  its  Latin  allies  would  not  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  form  so  many  garrisons :  but 
by  their  strength  and  good  position 
they  were  enabled  to  command  a  wide 
area.  Thus  Samnium  had  only  two;  at 
^sernia  and  Bene  vent  um,  from  whence 
started  all  the  high  roads  of  south  Italy; 
Picenum,  three;  Hadria,  Firmum,  Castrum ;  Umbria,  four,  ranged 
along  the  route  of  the  Gauls ;  Namia,  which  barred  the  middle 
valley    of    the    Tiber;    Spoletum,    which    covered    this    place    and 


Head  of  Minena.  Reverse..  AQVIN,  a  cock  and  a  star;  small  bronze  of  Aquinun.  on 
the  n«  LaUna,  the  nuns  of  which  are  to  be  seen  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  town  of 
Aqumo      It  was  the  native  place  of  Juvenal  [and  of  the  great  St.  ThomuB.-EdX 

Head  of  Mmerva.     On  the  reverse,  bust  (,f  a  horse,  CO(sa)Na     Small  bronze. 
^  Head    of  A  ulcan :  VOLCANOM  ;  behind,  pincers.     On  the  reverse,  AISERNINO  and 
a  younn,  woman  drivmg  a  biga.      Small  bronze  of  .Eseniia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus, 
now  Jsernia.  *^  ' 


Coin  of  .Esernia.^ 
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the   route    to    Rome;    Sena   and    Ariminiim,    outposts    against    the 
Cisalpines.^ 

In  Campania  the  Greeks  proved  faithful;  but  Capua,  always 
turbulent,  was  watched  by  the 
colonies  of  Saticula  and  Cales;  in 
case  of  need  Casilinum,  on  a  rock 
at  the  edge  of  the  Yulturnus  and 
a  short  distance  from  Capua,  could 
receive    a    garrison ;     Apulia     was 

111  T  *         ^  J     f"^  •  Coin  of  Brundusium." 

guarded   by    Ijuceria  and    v  enusia, 

which  put  on  its  coins  the  eagle  of   Jupiter  holding  a  thunderbolt ; 


^^^^ 


Tumuli  at  Ahjium.^ 


Calabria,  by  Brundusium  and   Yalentia;    the    coast   of    Lucania    by 

*  To  avoid  returning  later  on  to  this  matter  of  the  colonies  I  in  the  case  of  some  go  beyond 
the  date  which  we  have  reached.  Tims  Spoletum  was  colonized  only  in  240.  Several  others 
were  founded  only  during  tlie  first  Punic  war. 

^  Neptune  crowned  by  a  Victory,  the  trident,  and  four  O's.  the  mark  of  the  trims  (see 
pp.  208-209).  On  the  reverse.  RRVN.  (Brundusium)  and  a  monogram.  Arion  on  a  dolphin  and 
holding  in  his  riglit  hand  a  Victory.     Bronze  of  Brundusium. 

'  Vergil  has  described  C^n.,  xi.  850  se^.)  this  kind  of  sepulture:  "On  a  mountain  arose 

NN  2 
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Paestiim.     Moro  to   the    south,    Tarontuin,   T.oei-i,    Ehogium,    on   tho 
Straits,   and    soino    otlior   i)laoos   luul  garrisons. 

To  l)in(l  together  all  these  parts,  and  to  transport  the  h^gions 
i-apidly  to  inonacod  points,  great  inilitarv  roads  were  laid  out  from 
one  extremity  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Sanniite   war,   in   312,    the   eensor   Appius   had    begun   the   Appian 


The  Appiuii  Gate  (restored).* 

way  which  led  across  the  Pontine  marshes  from  Rome  to  Capua 
This  great  exampk^  was  followed,  and  from  that  time  the  censors 
employed  for  works  of  peace  the  resources  of  the  treasury.  They 
set  with  such  activity  to  work,  that  before  the  second  Punic  war  the 
^  alerian  way  traversed  Tibur,  the  colonies  of  Carseoli  and  Alba, 
and  reached  Corfinium,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines ;  the 
Aurehan  way  ran  along  the  coasts  of    Etmria,  and   the    Flaminian 


an  imraen^e  eminence  which  an  oak  covered  with  its  thick  shade 
cennus,  a  former  king  of  Laurentum." 

'  Canina,  ffli  Edijizj  di  Roma,  pi.  270. 


It  was  the  tomb  of  Der- 
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way  went  from  the  Campus  Martins  to  Ariminum,  i.e.,  to  the 
entrance  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

By  the  Appian  and  Latin  ways  Rome  had  therefore  prompt  and 
easy  communication  with  Lower  Italy  ;  by  the  Aurelian  and  Fla- 
minian ways,  with  Etruria  and  Umbria ;  by  the  Valerian  way, 
with  the  country  in  the  midst  of  the  Apennines.  The  colonies 
settled  on  these  routes  were  able,  in  case  of  danger,  to  close  them.' 

The  genius  of  a  people  or  an  epoch  is  seen  in  its  architecture. 
Greece  had  the  Parthenon— supreme  elegance  and  ideal  beauty; 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  cathedrals  of  Eheims  and  Amiens— the  fervent 
glow  of  devotion.  The  architectural  glory  of  the  Pomans  is  above 
all  their  military  roads  whose  solid  network  first  enlaced  Italy, 
later  on,  the  world.  This  people  did  not  look  upwards;  its  eyes 
and  hands  are  fixed  on  the  earth;  but  no  one  has  held  it  with 
a  stronger  grasp.^ 

Besides   the   military  colonies   sent   to   the   strongest   places   of 

^  It  is  true  that  ancient  armies,  not  carrying  heavy  artillery,  could  more  easily  leave  the 
mam  roads. 

^  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  seven  high  roads  leading  from  Rome,  to  wliich  were 
attached  twenty  secondary  roads,  or  branches,  from  the  principal  ones.  Tlie  most  important  of 
these  can  be  traced  on  our  special  map  of  the  military  roads  and  colonies  before  the  Punic 
wars.  In  the  following  list  we  give  the  complete  system,  so  as  to  avoid  returnino-  to  this 
matter.  * 

I.  VIA  APPIA,  from  Rome  to  Capua  by  the  plain,  and  from  Capua  to  Brundusium.  From 
it  branch  off  the  roads -^^i««,  going  to  Setia  ;  Domitiana,  wliich  from  Sinuessa  to  Surrentum 
goes  round  the  Ray  of  Naples;  Campana  or  Considaris,  from  Capua  to  Cumfe,  Puteoli, 
Atella,  and  Naples:  Aquillia,  from  Capua  to  Salemum,  Pjestum,  Cosentia,  Vibo.  and  Rliegium  J 
Effnatia,  from  Reneventum  to  Herdonea,  Canusiiim,  and  Rrindisi;  Trajamf.  from  Venusia  to 
Ileraclea,  Thurium,  Crotona,  and  Rliegium,  where  it  joins  the  via  Aquillia ;  Minucia,  or 
Ninnicia,  traversing  Samnium  from  north  to  south. 

II.  VIA  LATINA,  from  Rome  to  Reneventum,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  sends 
a  branch  to  Tusculum,  via  Tmculana,  and  is  connected  to  the  Appian  wav  by  a  cross  road,  via 
Hadnana,  running  from  Teaiium  to  Mintumae.  The  two  roads,  Appia  and  Latiiia  separate  at 
the  porta  Capena.  Retween  the  Latin  and  Valerian  roads  run-the  via  Lahicana,  from  the 
Esquiluie  gate  to  Labicum,  and  joining  the  via  Latina  at  a  place  called  ad  Ijivium,  30  miles 
from  Rome  ;  the  via  Pra>nestina,  or  Gabina,  going  off  at  the  same  point  and  joining  the  Latin 
road  near  Anagnia ;  the  via  CoUatitia,  very  sliort. 

VT  V'v^*^  TIRURTINA,  from  the  porta  Tiburtina  to  Tibur,  and  continuing,  nnder  the  name 
of  MA  \  ALERIA,  across  the  Sabine  country  to  Corfinium,  wlience  it  was  continued  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  it  coasted  from  Aternum  to  Castrum  Truentinuin,  where  it  met  the  Salarian 
road.  Two  branches  led-to  Sublaqueum,  via  Sublacemis,  in  the  high  valley  of  the  Aiiio  and 
m  Apulia  :  via  Frenfana  Appula,  along  tlie  Adrfatic.  The  via  Xomentana,  or  Ficnlnensis, 
started  from  the  porta  CoUina,  rejoined  at  Eretiim  the  Salarian  way. 

n  .  A  lA  SALARTA,  from  the  Colline  gate  to  Ancona,  by  Fiden^,  Reate,  Asculum, 
Picenuni,  Cast  ruin  Truentinum  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

V.   MA   FLAMINIA,  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  Ariminum,  by  Narnia,  Interamna, 
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fil  It  !'"'}  '°  *'  '"''"*'^  estublishmcnts  of  another  kind,  and 
which  helped    the   same  result-the  spread  of   the  Latin  race  over 
the  whole  peninsula.      The  a,er  Romanus  stopped  at  the  Vulturnus, 
but  the  rest  of  Italy  was  covered  with  lands  assigned  to  the  publi 
.nain   of  the   Eoman   people.      The  Bruttians   had   ceded    ll   of 
he  Sila  forest,'  the  Saninites  and  the  Lucanians  who  had  recognised 
//..    ,>,r^,esf>,    of    the     Roman   people,    the    Sabines    and    Picentines 
despoiled  bj-  Cnrius,  the  Senones,   exteminated  by  Dolabella    h'd 
lost    more    stilly    and    the    half   perhaps   of    the   best    lands    o^   t^e 
pcni„s,ila  had  become  Eoman  property.     The  censors  had  let  them  ' 
and   shepherds   and   Eoman   labourers,   being  spread  throughout  The 
oounti,-,  were  unceasingly  being  fused  with  the  Italian  populations 

hands  of    the   domain,   the  senate  divided  the  peninsula  into  four 

Osta  and  f  ales  for  the  provinces  which  lie  towards  the  Tyrrhenian 

sea     I.  Lmbria  and  Calabria  for  the  districts  along  the  idria;;;" 

To    the    cities   of   different   ranks   which   we    have    named   are 

tached  the   cantons,  pa,i,  and  the  country  towns,  rici,  which  had 

heir  annual  magistnites,  also  the  fora  and  conciUabula.     In  the  7t 

tncts  where  the  population  was  not  dense,  certain  places  became  L 

im  Pmtumia,  went  from  Genoa  to  Verona  '^*"-    ^  "°^  '"^< 

Ia.na^w.It^,'5^JtJ1:r„r^'  S™i^^  "^i-  '"•"-"'  '^'''"^"^  ^^-"-  <« 

I-erusia;  ano.l.er,  .la  «o,.«^^  u„  ted      uselteand  Ta"       "'  "l  ^'""'""'  """'  '"  ™-  "^ 
mountains  of  Vi.erbo.  CmmL  Zm.  "*•"""•  ""'  "''  '•"•  ^''"'''"'  <="^  '!'« 

Tiber  to  rort„„  An^.ti :  t„e  <v/oX,V,'',  ;  :/::7;r^°'7«^  ''"  "'"'  '*"!'"'  "'^ 
south,  keeping  under  the  name  of   ,-,V,   ?.      •  ,  ""'^  '"  ""'»'  »'"''««  >t  turned  to  the 

W.Jan^d^„.„.:r:t:n  --  -  ^— '-   ••"«  roads 

r«/.nra„TlC.:tr;ttie™'"on':""^;'  "■';'  ''^''''•"  "'"'  ^"''"'' '"  ••-  -"■ '  two. 
^-W,„,,othenorth:west    Ld,r^-i:%-^'"'"'"''';  '°  ''"  ""^•''"''^"  ''^<''  «■«"'«  <"" 
q..e.,ion  the  classic  work  of  ^:^  e  '  ^f      7'"'"  '•"■  *""'  '"'"'"'  "'  "-  P"-    See  on  this 

^  Dionys.,  Rrcerpfa  e.v  libro  xx.  15  (20,  o) 

i».™;,Eit:::\:,r;'czr  dit''  ;•  '""r  ■"'  "■■■  - "» "« ■- 


common  market  place,  forum,  and  the  point  of  reunion,  concillahiilum, 
of  the  whole  canton.^  Communities  were  there  formed,  which 
became  by  degrees  vici,  or  even  cities;  and  the  nomad  shepherd  of 
the  Pontine  marshes,  as  well  as  the  mountaineer,  whose  hut  kiy 
hidden  in  the  most  retired  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  was  attached 
to  this  municipal  rule,  of  which  Kome,  while  respecting  it,  made 
an  instrument  of  dominion. 


IV. — Eeligious  Supremacy  ;   Eome  Governs  and  does 

NOT  Administer. 

Religion  exercised  too  great  an  influence  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula,  for  the  Eomans,  Avliile  disciplining  Italy,  to  neglect  the 
discipline  also  of  its  religions.  We  have  seen'  that  at  Rome  tliey 
worshipped  the  protecting  divinities  of  conquered  cities ;  Avhon 
they  left  the  vanquished  their  gods,  they  subjected  their  priests 
to  the  control  of  Roman  priests,  who  claimed  for  themselves  alone 
the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  augury.  From  the  Rubicon  to 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  not  a  prodigy  happened  that  was  not 
immediately  referred  by  the  trembling  people  to  the  Roman  senate, 
intei-preted  by  its  augurs,  and  expiated  according  to  their  directions.^ 
By  this  the  local  clergy  was  dispossessed  of  its  principal  means  of 
influence,  and  the  Romans  held  Italy  by  religion,  as  they  did  by 
policy  and  arms.  Presently  we  shall  find  the  religious  feeling 
grow  weak,  and  amongst  some  disappear.  I^ow  it  was  still  power- 
ful, and  the  Romans  gave  an  example  of  piety.  It  is  computed 
that  from  302  to  290  ten  temples  were  built  by  them  in  their  city. 

The  other  great  nations  of  antiquity  had  known  well  enough 
how    to    conquer ;    not   one   knew   how   to   preserve    its    conquests, 

*  Tlie  commissioners  nominated  in  the  year  21 1  for  the  reeruiting,  go  })ei'  fora  et  con- 
ciUabula. Cf.  \ax\  pass,  and  Festus  s.v.  These  fora  ct  conciUabula  were  places  where  a  rural 
population,  not  having-  a  city,  transacted  their  religious  or  judicial  affairs,  and  held  their 
meetings  and  markets.  I  have  counted  among  the  ancient  cities  of  Italy  more  than  thirty /t»/Y^ 
many  of  whom  to  this  day  keep  the  name  :  Forli,  Forlimpopoli,  Fossombrone,  etc, 

=*  Page  248,  n.  1 

'  Livy,  xxi.  62  :  Icctisteiminm  Cwre  imperatum :  xxii.  1,  decretum  est  ....  Junoni  Lanuvii 
....  sacrificaretur.  .  .  .  Decemnri  Ardea  inforo  majoribus  hostiis  sacrifcarunt.  Cf.  xxxiii.  31. 
See  especially  in  the  next  volume  the  senatus-consultum  against  the  IJacchanals. 
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because  none  would  forget  the  rights  which  victory  had  given  them 
Under  its  kings.  Rome  called  straugei-s   into   its   bosom  ;    now  suffi- 
ciently  peopled,    in    the    mind   of   the    senate,    it    created    I{o„,an 
citizens    outside   its   walls,    and    to   stimulate   zeal,    it    dangled    this 
showy  title  before  the  eyes  of  all,  which  raised  to  the  rank   of  the 
niastei.  of   Italy,  which   freed   from   taxes,'  opened   up    offices,  and 
called  to  the  distribution  of  lands,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  public 
domain.      It  is  the  coin  in  which  she  repays  all  services :    precious 
moiiey,  which  she   divides  in  order  to  gain  by  it  a  greater  number 
to  her  cause    Therefore,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Roman  people,  terrible 
ngaiust    the  strong,  and  pitiless   on   the  field  of   battle,  carried   de- 
struction  wherever  it  found   a  keen   resistance,  at  least,   when  war 
was  over,   it  spontaneously,  in  the  interest   of   its  greatness,   raised 
up  the  enemy  which  it  had   just  struck   down ;    it  was  pleased,  as 
the  poet   says,  purcere  mhjectk  et  debellare  superbos.      Satisfied  with 
having  destroyed  the  political  power  of   its  adversaries,   it  generally 
respected    in  this  first  period  of  its  conquests,  theii-  manners,  their 
laws   and  their   government.      It   knew  that  a  people  could  be  re- 
signed to  the  loss  of  its  independence,  that    is  to  say,  to  a  confes- 
sion of  Its  weakness,  but  never  to  the  contempt  of  the  customs  of 
Its   ancestors.      The  centralisation   was  political,    not  administrative- 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  preserving  their  magistmtes,^  laws,' 
religion,  hnances,  internal  police,   allowed  to  confer   municipal  free- 
dom, to  administer  criminal  and  civil  procedure,'  in   short,  to   give 
themselves  laws,  regarded  themselves  mther   as  as-soeiated  ^^-ith    the 
splendour  of   the   Roman    name   than    subject    to    its   power.      Th,. 
bustle  of  their  comitia  made  thorn  believe  themselves  free.     All  the 
In  ing  forces  of  Italy  were  centralised  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  • 
the  senate  disposed  of  its  five  himd.vd  thousand  soldiers,  its  ca^•alrv' 
Its  navy   and  yet  political  life  was  not  extinguished  in  the  „n,„in,,l:. 
the  blood  did  not  leave  the   extremities  to  ii.sh  to  the  heart  as  is 
the  case  a  century  and  a  half   later,   when  those  tempests  arise   in 


1  iC 


pay 


bee  page  393.     After  the  war  against  Perseus,  the 


citizens  liad   no  taxes  whatever  to 


1  leu^. 

3 


=  Even  the  siniple  town..:  marfhtri  nn.  item  magi.tri  pa,ji  ,juota 


nniM  jiunt.     Fest.  ».>•. 


Except  for  the  municipia  opth, 


jua.ed  on,,  K  .he  ...o.e  ^.,^.,  aZ^:.  ufCv:  rfbr ""'  '"  "  ^"■""^'  ■"""^''  "^ 
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which    tlie    republic    will    founder.      We   are    still    in   the   age   of 
moderation  and  wisdom. 

While  giving  to  Italy  the  organisation  just  described,  Rome 
had  accomplish-d  all  that  her  municipal  constitution  permitted,  and 
more  than  the  political  wisdom  of  antiquity  taught  her.  She  con- 
tinued the  sovereign  city  by  the  right  of  victory ;  but  she  made 
herself  the  capital  of  the  Italians  by  attracting  to  her  senate  their 
most  notable  citizens.  If  it  is  not  the  representative  system  in  its 
reality,  it  was  a  feeble  image  of  it,  and  this  political  genius  which 
anticipated    the  far  off   future  ought  to  command  our  admiration.^ 

*  We  have  seen  at  page  322  that  the  Latins  had  demanded  that  the  senate  should  he 
composed  half  of  Roman  senators  and  half  of  Latin  senators.  This  idea  of  a  sort  of  federative 
republic  was  very  familiar  to  the  Italians  of  central  Italy.  We  know  of  an  Etruscan  diet  of 
Voltumna,  the  feiiac  Latinae,  the  ancient  league  of  ltome,the  I.atinsand  Ilernicans.  Alexander 
the  Molossian  had  also  formtd  an  amphictyoi:ic  council  for  the  Italian  Greeks. 
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INTEENAL  STATE  OF  HOME  DUEING  THE  SAMNITE  WAE. 


I. — Manneks. 

'THIS    period    has    been    regarded    as    the    golden    age    of    the 
i      repubhc.      According   to    the   old    and    honourable    custom   of 
pi-aismg    bygone    days,    all    the   virtues   have   been  ascribed  to  the 
Eomans  of  this  period;  and  virtues  they  indeed  possessed,  especially 
those  which  make  good  citizens.     The  conquerors   of  the  Etruscans 
and   Tarentum    did  not    despise  poverty ;    the  plebeians,   who  had 
asserted  so  many  rights,  accepted  all  their  duties,  and  their  patriot- 
isni   had  the   force   of  a  religious   feeling.      Tw.,   Decii   gave   their 
lite    for    the    Roman    army,    and    Postumius,    Manlius    each   sacri- 
ficed a  son  to  discipline.     The  censor,  Rutilius,   re-elected   on  leav- 
ing   office  (2CG),    called    together    the    people,    and    censured   them 
strongly    for    having    conferred    twice    in    succession    on    the    same 
citizen    those   important    functions.     If    Corn.    Rufinus,    in    spite    of 
two   consulates,    a   dictatorship    and    a   triumph,    was    expelled    the 
senate  for  his  ten   pounds  of   silver  plate,  when   the  law   permitted 
only  eight  ounces ; '  if  the  consul   Postumius  forced  two  thousand 
legionaries   to   cut    his   com   or    clear   his   woods,    Atilius   Sen-anus 
received    at    the    plough    the    consular    purple,    as   C'incinnatus   did 
formerly  the  dictatorship.     Regulus,   after  two  consulates,   possessed 
only  a  httle   field   with   a   single   slave,    in   the   sterile  territory  of 
Pupmuc,  and  Curius,  with   his  triumphal . hands,  like  Fab.icius  and 
^Emihus   Papus,  prepared   his  coarse  food  in  wooden  vessels       The 
same  Cunus  who  declared  a  citizen  to  be  dangerous  to  whom  seven 
acres  were  not  enough,^  refused  the  gold  of  the  Samnites,  Fabricius 

him  '(^-dforfu  T'"  ''"''."T '"'  ''"  ''';""'""'^-     '""  '"'^"•^'  «■'-••'  F'"'ri^i"»  <««')« 
uim  ^i^ic,  ae  Uiat.,  u.  66)  represents  liim  as  a  plundtrer. 

=*  Pliny,  Xat  Hist.,  xviii.  4. 
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that    of    Pyrrhus;    and    Cineas,    when    introduced    to    the    senate, 
thought  he  saw  there  an  assembly  of  kings. 

^^At  that  time,"  says  Valerius  Maximus,  "there  was  little 
or  scarcely  any  money ;  some  slaves,  seven  acres  of  poor  land, 
poverty  in  families,  funerals  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  daughters 
without  dowry;  but  illustrious  consulates,  wonderful  dictatorships, 
innumerable  triumphs,  such  is  the  picture  of  these  old  times ! "  ^ 
Let  us  say  more  tamely  that,  thanks  to  the  Licinian  law  of  the 
limitation  of  property,'-^  Kome  had  neither  the  extreme  wealth  which 
sometimes  produces  insolent  pride,  nor  the  extreme  poverty  which 
causes  the  gro^vth  of  envy  and  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The  greatest 
number  was  in  that  happy  mean  which  excites  to  labour,  gives 
value  to  a  small  possession,  and  puts  into  the  heart  the  desire  of 
energetically  defending  it. 

This  people  had  its  faults ;  it  liked  work,  but  also  booty,  usury, 
litigation ;  it  had  in  its  blood  the  she-wolf's  milk.  The  creditor  was 
hard  to  the  debtor,  the  father  to  his  son,  the  master  to  his  slaves, 
the  conqueror  to  the  conquered.  They  had  the  limited  intelligence 
of  the  peasant,  who  lives  with  his  head  bent  over  the  furrow,  Avith 
the  brutal  passions  of  dull  natures  and  the  vulgar  pride  of  physical 
force.  There  was  nothing  generous,  nothing  elevated,  save  in  the 
very  few;  neither  art,  philosophy,  nor  true  religion;  as  its  ideal, 
gain,  and  power,  which  is  the  political  form  of  covetousness.  Was 
their  domestic  life  more  edifying  than  it  is  in  the  sequel?  Evil 
is  better  seen  in  the  societies  which  are  in  full  light  of  day,  than  in 
those  whose  darkness  history  can  hardly  penetrate.  But  there  are 
vices  which  excess  of  wealth,  the  pleasures  of  a  too  easy  existence 
and  of  too  numerous  temptations,  develop:  with  these  the  Eomans 
of  -the  fourth  century  were  certainly  unacquainted. 

They  were  upright,  and  kept  their  plighted  word.  -^^  Trust," 
said  a  later  proverb,  "  a  treasure  to  a  Greek,  take  ten  sureties,  ten 
signatures  and  twenty  witnesses:  he  will  rob  vou."  At  Eome,  a 
magistrate  had  in  his  hands  all  the  public  wealth,    and,  to  prevent 


'  Val.  Max.  IV.  iv.  6  and  H.  Tho  triumph  of  Curius  introduced,  by  what  Florus  says, 
preat  riches  into  the  city.  Silver  was  soon  so  abundant  that,  three  years  after  the  taking  of 
Tarentum,  silver  coin  was  stmck.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  only  ases  of  bronze. 
Polybius  (xviii.  2)  still  praises  the  poverty  of  Paulus  yEmilius  and  of  Scipio  ^railianus. 

^  Eo  anno  plerisque  dies  dicta  ab  adHibus,  quia  plu3  ruam  quod  lege  finitum  erat,  agn 
possiderent.    (Livy,  x.  13.) 
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his  embezzling  it,  his  oath  was  sufficient.'  This  good  faitli  of  the 
mdividnal,  this  probity  of  the  magistrate  were  the  reflection  of  a 
inoro  general  virtue  which  existed  in  the  wliolo  body  of  <.itix<>„s  • 
absolute  respect  for  law,  a  spontaneous  obedience  to  established 
authority,  .nth  tlie  right  of  appeal  from  an  arbitrary  order  "The 
people  most  jealous  of  its  liberty  which  the  world  ever  saw,  was 
at    the   same  time  the    most   submissive   to    its    magistrates   and   to 

d:rr"r "'  "^"^^"^  ^'^^ '''''  ^°  ''^^^^^  ^°«-'-  ^'-  -" 

wlS  "   f    V       ™°'   '"'"   ""'''   ^'>'it-dictory ;    it  is  their  union 
xvhich  make  citizens  truly  free,  and  States  really  stron- 

in  th!?'  ^T^f  r  '°"^''''  ^"'  ^^  ''''''■''  ^-^-'-^i-'  I'^^'-^S 
m  that  society,  if  the  man  is  little,  the  citizen  is  gi-eat.     He  is  so 

by  those  CIVIC  virtues  through  which  he  deserved  empire,  bv  tlie 
indomitable  courage  which  gave  it  him,  by  the  discipline,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  by  the  political  wisdom  which  pro- 
served  it  to  him.  Thus,  his  history,  in  which  the  poet  and  artist 
find  so  little  interest,  will  be  always  the  proper  school  of  public 
men.  ^ 


II.— The  Coxstititiox  ;   Balance  of  Forces. 

The   dangers  of  the   Samnite  wars  had  restored   peace  between 
he  two  orders.     Little  rivahies  had  ceased  when  the  great  interest 
oi    the    pubhc  safety  was   concerned,  the    political    emancipation    of 
the  plebeians   was   fnlly   accomplished,  and    the   new   gencTation   of 
patricians,  brought  np  in  camps,  had  lost  the   remembrance  of   the 
popular   victories.      The   new   men   were   now   as   numerous   in   th.^ 
senate  as  the  descendants  of  the  old  families  ;    and  tlu^   serviees  as 
well    as   the   glory   of    Papirius    C'ursor,    Fabius    Maximus,    Appius 
C^cus,    and    Valerius  CWvus,   effaced   neither   the  semces   nor  the 
glory  of  the  two  Decii,  P.   Philo,  four  times  eonsul,  of  C.  Micuiu. 
twice   dictator,    of   Ccecilius   Metellus,    who   commenced   the  ivuown' 
ot    this   family,   of   Ayhom   Xanius  is  obliged  to  say:   ^^The  Metelli 

'  :This  statement  may  have  been  ofte^i  true,  but  suffered  manv  .ad  exceptions      There  w... 

V  S       /Vv-    ^  '"  ""'''  ^■^"^•^'•"-i-  -««  I^iglier  than  that  of  Demostlienes      Cf 

my  Socml  Life  m  Greece,  fourth  edition,  p.  424.— ^rf.]  ^mosinenes.     Lf. 

-  Bossuet,  Disc,  sur  fhigt.  um'v.,  part  3,  cap.  vi. 
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are  fated  consuls  at  Rome,"  of   Curius  Dentatus  and  Fabricius,  who 
were  plebeians  not  eyen  of  Roman  descent. 

There  was  union  because  there  was  equality,  because  the 
aristocracy  of  blood  was  no  longer  known,  and  because  they  did 
not  yet  know  that  of  riches.  At  this  period  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion presented  the  wise  combination  of  royalty,  aristocracy  and 
democracy  which  Polybius,  Machiayelli,  and  Montesquieu  haye 
admired.  In  the  consulate,  there  was  unity  in  command;  in  the 
senate,  experience  in  counsel ;  in  the  people,  strength  in  action. 
These  three  estates  being  kept  mutually  within  just  limits,  all  the 
forces  of  the  State,  sometime  in  opposition,  had  at  last  found,  after 
a  struggle  of  more  than  two  centuries,  that  happy  state  of  equi- 
librium which  made  them  concur,  Avith  irresistible  power,  toAyards 
one  common  end — the  grandeur  of  the  republic. 

In  the  city  the  consuls  ^  were  the  chiefs  of  the  goyernment  ; 
but  there  were  two  of  them,  of  different  order,  and  their  inevitable 
riyalry  assured  the  preponderance  of  the  senate,  to  Ayliich  they 
were  constrained  by  their  dearest  interests  to  show  a  prudent  de- 
ference. They  receiyed  the  ambassadors  of  foreicrn  nations ;  they 
convoked  the  senate  and  the  peo])le,  proposed  laws,  drew  up  the 
senatus-consulta,  and  directed  the  other  magistrates ;  but  all  this 
power,  more  honourable  than  real,  might  break  down  against  the 
opposition  of  a  colleague  or  the  inviolable  authority  of  the  tribunate, 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  who  made  the  laws,  against 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  which  could  annul  the  power  of  a  consul  by 
causing  a  dictator  to  be  nominated.  In  the  army  the  consul  seems 
an  absolute  chief  ;  he  chooses  a  part  of  the  legionary  tribunes,  fixe? 


s 


the  contingents  of  the  allies,  and  exercises  oyer  all  the  right  of  life 
and  death;  but  without  the  senate  he  has  neither  victuals,  clothes, 
nor  pay,  and  a  senatus-consultum  can  suddenly  stop  his  enterprises, 
giye  him  a  successor,  suspend  him  from  his  command,  grant  or 
refuse  him  a  triumph.'^  He  makes  treaties,  but  the  people  ratify 
them  or  n^ject  them.  He  acts,  he  decrees,  but  the  tribunes  watch 
him,  and  by  their  veto  stop  him,  by  their  right  of  accusation  keep 


^  Apropos  of  consuls,  Cicero  utters  the  celebrated  but  dangerous  maxim  :  o///.<  salus  jmpuH 
suprema  lex  esto.     It  was  an  indirect  vindication  of  his  own  consulate. 

-  It  was  the  senate  that  authorized  the  consul  to  borrow  from  the  treasury  the  amount 
necessary  for  covering  the  expense  of  this  solemnity.     (Polyb.,  vi.  5.) 
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him  m  a    continual    suspense.      Lastly,   when    his    term   of    office 
has   expired   he   must   render  an   account  to  the   people   to   receive 
their  plaudits,   which  promised  him  fresh  offices,   or  reproaches  and 
murmurs,    which    for    ever  closed    against    him    entrance    to    hi-h 
office-sometimes  even  a  penalty  which  ruined  and  dishonoured  him.' 
Subjects,  allies,  and  foreign  sovereigns,  who  never  treated  with 
the  senate  but  when  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  to  remind 
them  that  Eome  was  always  prepared  for  war,'  who  saw  it  settling 
their  differences,  replying  to  their  deputies,  sending  amongst  them 
commissioners,  and  granting  or  refusing  the  triumph  to  the  generals 
who   had   conquered   them,   looked  on  this   body  as  the  mistress  of 
the  republic  3     Even  at  Eome  the  senators,  appearing  always  clothed 
m  the  royal  pui-ple ;  holding  their  sittings  in  the  temples ;    discuss- 
ing  important   affairs-the   plans   of   generals   and   the   government 
of  conquered  countries ;  able  to  adjourn  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
or  pass   decrees   having   the   force   of   law-    receiving   the   reports 
of  the  censors  and  quaestors;  authorizing  outlays,  public  works,  and 
a  lenations  of  the  domain  lands ;    watching  over  the  conservation  of 
he  religion  of    the  State,    the  prosecution    of  public  crimes,    the 
eelebnition   of    games  and  solemn   sacrifices;   finally,   decreeing,  in 
case  of  peril,  supplications  to  the  gods  after  victory,  acts  of  thanks- 
giving,   and  regulating   even   the   affairs   of  heaven   by   gi,i„.   the 
freedom   of    the    city    and    of    temples    to    foreign    divi:ities-tho 
senators,  I  say,  seem  to  be  the  chiefs  in  the  State  by  the  extent  of 
their  public  rights  as  they  were  by  their  dignity  and   the  respect 
which   was   attached   to   their   name.      But,    subjected   to   theT 
sponsible  control  of  the  censors,  the  senate  is  still  presided  ove "y 

co„,uls  who  asked  of  i,  a  tri,  „„  ,      A,T  "'^^ ;»,  "«^'»e  to,-eign  an,l,a.<.,»,lor,  and  .he 

fetial  str„ck  with  a  ja, e  il    Ten  ihe  11  "?""  1     "'"  '""P'"  """'  "'"  "'^'"•">  »'-''  ">» 

the  Roman  people.     , See  page Tftf)  '  ""  '""  '""""  '^  •«"""  '"■"  '"  d™'""*  war  from 

.hie;/.ir™;xtrr„:^^^^^^^^^  ----^  -"■■ '-'«" "«"-. »"« ^i--  o, 

"prbt  of  (.ivin^  dispensation  from  keeBi,,^  , ill!      m  ,     ^'"' *"»•«  »"'«■•  <"'   took  the 

fCWed  for  draw4  up  a  ^n2^:Z^Z^;:":JZT'  '''    !'"  '"  '"™"""*'* 
ran  170.  '  ^^  roucart.  Mem.  sur  un  iie/iatus-com.,  i,iedit  de 
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the  consuls,  who  direct  its  deliberations  as  they  please.  Should 
they  be  agreed,  yet  would  it  not  be  possible,  without  the  consent 
of  the  tribunes,  either  to  assemble  or  pass  a  decree ;  and  the  legis- 
lative omnipotence  of  the  people  places  iha  senate  in  dependence 
on  the  centuries  and  tribes.  All  its  members  are,  besides, 
indii-ectly  nominated  by  the  people,  since  it  is  they  who  raise  to 
office,  and  it  is  by  office  that  the  senate  is  attained.^ 

With  us  the  executive  can  be  questioned  respecting  its  acts  as 
soon  as  they  are  done;  for  some  even  before  execution,  and  this 
can  stop  them.  At  Home  the  magistrate  renders  an  account  only 
after  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy.  He  is  inviolable,  sacro- 
sanct,'' and  yields  only  to  the  interference  of  a  colleague,  the  veto 
of  a  tribune,  or  that  of  the  augurs.  JS'or  can  he  be  proceeded 
against  even  for  a  crime  in  common  law. 

The  people,  the  highest  jury,"^  an  electoral  and  legislative 
body* — in  a  word,  the  true  sovereign  in  the  Forum,  finds  in  the 
civil  tribunals  senators  as  judges,  in  the  army  consuls  as  generals* 
the  former  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  of  that  dis- 
cretionary power  which  an  uncertain  and  obscure  legislation  gives 
the  latter  with  a  discipline  which  commands  a  blind  obedience. 
The  plebeian  will   avoid  offending  those  who  could  be  avenged  on 

»  AVe  shall  see  later  how  Fabiiis  Buteo  filled  up  the  senate  after  Cann«.  So  also  the 
senators  are  often  represents!  as  chosen  by  the  people  (Livy,  iv.  4;  Cic,  pro  Se.vtio,  65 ;  pro 
Cluent,  56).  In  de  Legibus  (iii.  3)  Cicero  says  the  senate  must  be  composed  of  all  tlie  former 
mao:i8trates,  and  Sylla  passed  a  law  in  this  sense.  Yet  the  censors  could  inscribe  on  their  list 
any  whom  they  pleaded,  but  the  /e.r  Ovinia  (p.  280)  obliged  them  to  summon  former  magis- 
trates first.     This  it  is  which  made  the  senate  so  experienced  an  assembly. 

■■'  Livy,  ix.  9.  The  praetx)r  Lentulus,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  could  only  be  proceeded 
against  after  he  had  abdicated  his  office.     (Cic,  Catil.,  iii.  6.) 

=*  At  the  head  of  the  Roman  constitution  Cicero  {de  Ley.,  iii.  3)  puts  the  precious  right  of 
appeal  [like  our  Habeas  corpiui. — Ed.']. 

*  The  people  assembled  by  tribes  nominated  the  tribunes,  ^ediles,  quaestors,  a  part  of  the 
legionary  tribunes,  the  chiefs  of  colonies,  the  commissioners  for  tlie  agrarian  laws,  the  duumviri 
onaritimi  ( Aul.  Gell.,  xiii.  15  ;  Livy.  vii.  5,  ix.  30).  It  dehberated  in  the  condones  and  voted 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  ( plebiscitum)  on  tlie  propositions  of  the  tribunes,  which  sometimes 
referred  to  the  gravest  interests  of  the  State :  on  the  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  (Livy, 
xxxviii.  36);  on  the  powers  of  magistrates  (Livy,  xxii.  25,  26,  30).  Flaminius  brought  his 
agrarian  law  to  their  vote.  They  had  also  a  judicial  power  (Livy,  xxvi.  3,4 ;  App.,  Bell. 
Civ./\.  31).  In  the  comitia  centuriata  the  people  as  a  legislative  power  made  laws,  decided 
peace  and  war,  ratified  treaties,  and  received  the  accounts  of  the  magistrates ;  as  an  electoral 
body  it  nominated  to  the  leading  offices ;  as  supreme  tribunal  it  received  appeals  from  all 
the  courts,  pronounced  on  the  life  of  citizens,  on  the  crime  of  high  treason  (Livy,  vi.  20, 
xxvi.  3 ;  Cic,  de  Leg.,  iii.  4.10;  pro  Se.vf.,  44,  51 ).  But  we  know  (hat  in  these  assemblies  the  rich 
and  the  high  class  easily  predominate,  and  that  the  multitude  is  reduced  to  an  unimportant  part. 


i-i! 
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hun  as  suitor  or  legionary  for  his  hostile  votes  as  citizen.      In  the 
comitia  even,  ^vhere  the  people   is   supreme,  nothing   is  left  to  the 
hazard  of  the  moment.      The  magistrate  who  calls  Together  the  as! 
semblv  hmzts  the  debate;   he  asks  either  a  Yes  or  a  Xo  •  he   .Js 
no   debate,  and   the   people   reply,    uti  roy..   [as    vou   p  opose]  " 
approval,  unU.uo  [I  am  for  the  old],  for  rejection."    W.    shou  J'  .1 
now   that   the   assembly  had   neither   the   right   of   amendm         1 
question.      Discussion   took   place   only    in    the   con.ione.,  a   s  rt 
preparatory   assemblies,    where   no    voting    took   place.       If,   Teve 
the  es,    the  sovereign  people  consented  to  make  a  sovereig^  act    it 
eou^d  be  stopped  by  a  double  veto ;   in  the  con^U.  trilu^  b.   t'h 

he  augui.      Finally,  a  number  of  citizens,  above  all  the  wealthiest 
farmers    of    the    domains,    public    works,     and     the     colk'  b     " 
imposts,  were  still  dependent  on  the  senate  and  censors,  who  aLp 
bids,  make  reductions,  postpone  the  rent  day,  or  break  leases  "^ 
There  were  none,  even  to  the  poorest,  who  had  not  their' days 
of   royalty.      On   the   eve   of    the   comitia    the   patrician    sinks   hi 
nobility  to  mix   with  the   crowd;   to   caress   these   kings   of   a    few 
hours    who    give    place,    power,    and    gloiy-.      He    tak:s    the   H:.^ 
palm  of   the  peasant,   calls  the  most  obscure  Quirite  by  his  n.me^ 
and,  later  on,  he  will  restore  to  the  people  for  one  election  .11  I't 
he  and  his  fathers  have  saved  out  of  the  pillage  of  ma^  ri    net 

,r?  ;■'"' '  ""^"'•^  '•''^"-  --  p--j^ed  as'  prod  2: 

venality,  tended  as  yet  only  to    draw   the   rich  and   poor   toge  h«° 
and  to  give  a  lesson  in  equality  to  the  great  ' 

"Every  body   in  the  State,"  says  Polybius,    "may     therefore 
damage  another  or  serve  it;    hence   arises   their   }.  f™^^, 

•     •     .,,      ^  ,  ucuoe   aiises   tneir   harmony   and   the 

invincible  strength  of  the  republic." 

A  moral    power,    the  censorship,    itself    irresponsible    and  un- 
limited   m    Its    rights,    watched     over    the    maintenance    of    Z 

consult  and  a  philosopher,  who,  in  the  first   bo^kZu,'-         ^^'""  ''>•  «  Juris- 
which  ancient  Rome  had  no  tho„gh,-natm-ll  W  '  "  '""'"''''"'  ""''  "  '»''""  '<>' 

great  English  nobles  at  parliatnento  rlllctinnf    ^^^   ^"J."'?'" ''"™ '''^ 

ballot.-irf.]  P^uamentary  elections,  especially  before  the  introduction  of  the 
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equilibrium.  In  oriental  legislations,  the  principal  preservative 
of  the  constitution  is  religious  sentiment,  for  law  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  divine  will.  In  Greece  and  at  Rome,  Lycurgus 
and  Isuma  also  gave  to  their  laws  the  sanction  of  the  gods.  But 
Solon  and  the  Romans  of  the  republic,  further  removed  from  the 
sacerdotal  period,  confided  to  men  this  conscrvating  poAver:  Solon 
to  the  Areopagus,  the  Roman  constitution  to  the  censors.  At 
Athens  the  Areopagus,  a  sort  of  tribunal  placed  outside  the 
executive,    was   never    sutiicieutly    strong   to   exercise   a   useful    in- 


Suovetaurilia.' 

fluence;'  at  Rome  the  censorship,  charged  with  veiy  important 
material  interests,  was  an  active  magistracy,  the  political  importance 
grew  and  assei-ted  a  moral  authority.'  Those  details  Avhich  no  law 
could  anticipate,  those  innovations  which  silently  unsettle  republics 
by  destroying  equality,  the  censors  knew  how  to  reach  and  punish. 
They    often    expelled    powerful    citizens    from    the    senate    or    the 


'  Bas-relief  from  the  Louvre,  showing  the  ceremony  of  the  sni,ri-tniiri/ia.  Before  the  altar, 
the  magistrate  standinij  with  veiled  liead,  performed  the  functions  of  sacrificer;  near  him  are 
two  assistants  or  enmil/i  carrying,  the  one  the  aeerra,  or  incense  box,  the  otlier  the  vase  of 
libations,  gutttu :  behind  are  the  two  lictors  of  the  magistrate  with  their  fasces ;  next  come  the 
vietimarli  crowne"!  with  laurel,  leading  tlie  victims,  or  preparing  to  strike  them  ;  lastly,  on  tlie 
second  slab,  are  seen  some  assistants  at  the  ceremony.     See  page  111. 

'  [I  think  the  influence  of  tlie  Athenian  Areopagiis  is  underrated  by  tlie  author.— J?rf.] 
CenmreK  jmpuli  aritatn,  aiiMef,  fnmilia*,  jyecuniasqiK  eemmto  ;  urbis  tecta,  temjila,  vias, 
aquaf,  <erarium,  reettijalia  tuento,  }>i)jmluim  partes  in  tribm  iltscribunfo,  e.i  in  pecuniae,  aritatef, 
ordtnex  jxirtiunto,  equitum  peditunujiie  prolan  describunto,  ceelibex  esse  prohibento,  mores  populi 
regunto,  probrum  in  aenatu  ne  reliquuiUo,  Bini  mnto.     (Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3.) 
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oquostnan  order  or  deprived  them  of  their  political  rights,  and  in 
ho  rc-pu-txtzon  of  classes  "  they  exercised  legislation  e^en  over  the 
body  w  „ch  had  the  legislative  po^ver,"  >  and  they  placed  their 
acts  under  the  sanction  of  religion,  by  offering  at  the  closing  of 
the  census  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  sicovetaunliu.  ]}y  their 
uncontrolled  power  they  came  to  the  aid  of  the  executive  power 
always  so  weak  in  democracies. 

In  every  State  it  is  a  grave  question  to  know  in  whose  hand 

he   judical   power   should   be   placed.      This   question  troubled  the 

last   century   of    the   Eoman   republic ;    in   anterior    periods   it   had 

dm  not   himself  judge.     For   each   case   he   gave   the   rule   of  law 

hi      '    >?  1 '"   ''   ''^'"''    ""'    ^'^  J"^^''^    D"'3-]   appointed   b; 
him,    with   the   agreement   of   the   parties,    decided   the   question   of 

tact.     Thus   the   process  was   double,  in  Jure  before   the   praetor,    in 

P.U00   before  the  judges  [Jury].     For  important  causes  the  judges 

bodv   1""/°  "r'=    '"'■   '""   ™P"'^»°*    ""''«-«  from    The 

bod.\    of   centumvirs   selected   to   the   number   of   three   bv  each   of 

the  thirty-five  tribes.  Thus,  the  organisation  of  civi  ^^.^ 
m  some  respects,  that  which  we  have  for  criminal  justice -^h; 
magistrate^  declai-ed  the  application  of  the  law,  and  judg^^s  or  i'url 
pronounced  on  the  point  of  fact.  J     o^"  or  jurois 

Criininal  justice  was   exercised  by  the   people.     Whoever   had 

mlated  the  public  peace,  was   amenable  to  the  sovereign  assembly 

Inch   also   received   appeals  brought    against   the   deciS>ns   of   the 

.nagis  rate. ;   the  latter,  in  virtue   of   their   dutv   to   make   the   1    v 

1     •  1  omers,  a  fine.     The  consuls  and  pnetors  hirl 

besides,  preserved   from  royalty  the   right  of  nominatinrflr  g  n^ 

i"-<tiee   was   l^T^rrirV''''-  Z"™'   ^"""""^ 
-i.nos  of   the   slave,   of     he  son    i  TJ  ^"t"    '"'^    "'^'^    *•"-' 

of   the   wife   in  ,n„nu.      The   m;stl      hrTtb        T""^"*''''  ^"'^ 

pronounced   in  the   interior   of  2  h  ■        .f         ""''   '^'   '^"^^""'» 

interior   of   the  house   the  sentence,   and  had  it 


'  Jlontesquieu,  Esprit  de.,  I.,k.  Jlfc  ,; 
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executed.  There  was  not  then,  at  the  period  of  Roman  history 
now  reached,  a  body  of  citizens  who  were  invested  with  iudieial 
authority,  and  who,  thanks  to  that  privilege,  could  menace  the 
liberty  of  the  other  classes.  Justice  was,  therefore,  now  equal  to 
all ;   in  a  century  it  was  so  no  more. 

This     so    well    balanced    constitution,    however,     exposed    the 
State   to   some   great   perils.      It   was   not   written   down;   and   the 
rights   of    the    assemblies    or    the   magistrates    having    never    been 
clearly   defined,    it    could    happen    that    the    different    jurisdictions 
should  clash,  and  hence   cause   disturbance ;   or  that  one,   aided   by 
circumstances,  should   gain  a  dangerous  preponderance  in  the  State 
Thus,  Hortensius  had  given  an  equal  authority  to  the  decisions  of 
senate   and   of   people.      Let   these  two  powers  clash,   and  there  is 
no  legal  force  in  the  State,  if  it  be  not  the  violent  and  temporary 
remedy  provided  by  the  dictatorship,  which  could  end  this  stru--le 
without    collisions.      But   the   prudence   of   the   senate   knew    how 
during   a  century  and  a  half,  to   evade   this  danger.     It   caused   a 
division   to   be  made  between  itself  and  the  people  of   the  matters 
respecting   which   legislative   omnipotence   should  be  exercised       To 
the  p,.ople  fell  the  elections  and  the  laws  of  internal  oi-anisation  ; 
to   the   senate,    the   administration   of    finance   and   foreign    affairs' 
to   the   magistrates,    the   unlimited   rights   of    the  impoZm   for  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power. 

Then,  too,  if  this  people  was  continually  urged  on  by  new 
wants,  it  was  constantly  also  held  in  check  by  its  respect  for 
ancient  times.  As  long  as  Eome  remained  herself,  she  had  like 
the  image  of  her  god  Janus,  her  eyes  turned  at  the  same'  time 
towards  the  present  and  the  past.  The  custom  of  ancestors,  mo, 
majorum,  preserved  an  authority  which  often  permitted  the  sup- 
plementing or  evading  of  the  An-itten  law,  and  this  authority  of 
custom    was   a   powerful  principle  of  social  c(mservation. 


cap.  xvi. 


III. — Military  Orgaxisation. 

Abroad,  this  ^ovommont  was  protootod  by  tho  b^^st  annios 
yet  kno^^^l.  Xo  adversary,  no  enterprise  could  aflPi-ii^Wit  the  con- 
querors of  the    Saninites  and   Pyn-hus.      They  had  triumphed   over 
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L''";f  s"';'^'f "'    "'"  ^^^^'^  '''''''^'   -  -"  -   Gallic 
da.h    and    ba.umto     ol,.<ti„acy ;     the    elephants     of     Py„h,.s     Ind 

a«  onjshe     then.  ..nly  o„ee.      Snn-ounded  by  enenues,   L  lion.  J 

had,  for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  known  no  other  art  than  Mar, 

no   other   exemse    than   anns.      They   were    not    onlv   the    bmes 

^tiong.  The  a^erage  military  march  was  24  millia  in  5  hours 
m'urly  3  mile.,  per  hour),  and  durinj;  these  marches  they  carried 
I-"-  an-,  rations   for   five  days,    stakes  for   encamping-i„  all,  at 

It'ast  ()0  lUnnnn  pounds. 

the  l-.eld  of  Mars.  They  .shot  javelins  and  arrows,  fought  with 
lu;  sword,  ran  and  leaped  in  full  armour,  or  eross  d  the  Til  r 
-^nmin,.  en,p,oyi„,  f„,  ,Ue.se  exerci.ses  arms  of  a  weight  do  e 
that  of  ordinary  arms.  The  nohlest  citiz..ns  took  part  in  tl  e  e 
games;  consuls,  those  who  ha.l  triua.phed,  contended  in  eh 
-larcss,  and  agHity,  .howing  to  this  people  of  soldiers  that  die 
generals  had  also  the  (p.alities  of  the  legionary 

All  other  pow«-s  fought  at  that  tinie  with'  mercenaries ;    Tiome 
ahme  had  a  national  amy,  from  which  the  foreigner,  the  fr  ed  Z 
the   proletary   wc.e    excluded,    and    which    had   :,ready   csl 
that  d    ,,ion  to  the  colours  which  has  wrought  such  mira<.les. 

ot   diMiphne,    devoti.m,    ami    self-denial.      No    one     says    Polvh;„« 
can  he  elected  to  a  niagist.ey  who  has  not  been  I  Z  l!^;^. 

its  division  into  .aniples,  ijf,  fu„  JZ^-^^J^J"^"!^'^  T'"'"'-  '''"'  '-'^'""'  "^ 
mass.  Hannibal  himself  did  homage  to  the  orl»„  .  ^i  "'"^  P"""'""*^'  '""  »<■"""  '»  ""■ 
veterans  like  the  legionaries.  (Potb  x  ii  U  rT>"  ""  """""  '"™'^'  ">•  """"'«  '"» 
underrated   here,      .is  a  formation    like' tl,»  '■      ,  •*"'"  °'  "'"'  P''"'""''  '''•  P*''''"!*- 

tended  line.,,  it  was  most  effcC"ndi  ,1  r'^""  '"'""'"'  '"'""'"'  '"  ''-"''  "»•--"  «- 
met  on  even  ground.  But  the  diffi  uhv  o^I  .Cir,;'""  '^?"""'  '"^"  "'  "«•"''  «''™  "-y 
made  it  often  useless,  and  so  it  was  that   41^    ^    "  ""^ '  "">  ""'"''  "'  "»"""  K""""l 

always  used  it  as  the'*/„„J\r  J  '  '/^i  f„f  .^  ;;«7 -°"  »  -.""le  with  hi.,  phalanx,  but 

•I-  offensive.     At  the  ver.  time  of  h  s  dea      be  was  ^  '•  "  ""'^  "^""  ''"'"'""^^  '-"'? 

serviceable,  and  resolvable  into  smal  er  .nul  in  tT       'T.!?  """"'"  '"  "'"'"^  """  •'''"'""^  ""'™ 

'  It  has  .Iwavs  been  said  .rat  P^:    r,a  t^^r^ll''"''"'':  ''"'"'  ""^  ""— ^"O 

^  -  the  return  from  ever,  earn  ^^  r:^^::^^:^^ Z:^;:;:-  ^ 
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To    what  an   extent    must    this    law    have    raised    the   di^^nitv  and 
force  of  the  army  ! 

We  have  just  followed  the  Eomans  to  the  senate  and  Forum  ; 
we  have  shown  their  public  as  well  as  their  private  life.  This 
study  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did 
not  see  them  in  camp.  Military 
organization  is  for  all  peoples  a  very 
serious  matter.  Without  soldiers  form- 
ed in  the  gymnasia  of  Greece,  the 
Persians  had  been  conquerors  at  Mara- 
thon and  riataea ;  without  the  phalanx 
of  Philip,  Alexander  had  not  set  out 
from  Macedonia  ;  without  the  legion, 
Italy  and  the  world  would  have  been 
giv(^n  up  to  the  barbarians  before 
that  civilization  could  have  taken 
such  root  so  not  to  be  entirely  ex- 
tirpated. The  picture  of  the  Eoman 
army  necessarily,  therefore,  forms  part 
of  Eome's  history,  and  to  trace  it  we 
ha\e  only  to  abridge,  while  suj^ple- 
menting  it  in  some  points,  the  account 
by  Polybius,  who,  if  not  a  great 
writer,  was  the  most  intelligent  ob- 
server of  antiquity.'^ 

After  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
24  tribunes,  always  of  senatorial  or 
equestrian  order,  were  nominated,  IG  by  the  people,  8  by  the 
consuls,  for  the  annual  levy,  which  is  usually  of  four  legions.' 
They  were  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  14  of  them  Avere  selected 
from  those  who  had  at  least  served  live  years.  And  that  was  easy, 
since  all  the  citizens  were  obliged,  up  to  forty-six  years,  to  carry 
arms,    either    ten    years    in    the    cavalry    or   sixteen   years   in   the 

'  Taken  from  the  work  of  M.  Lindensclimidt",  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
of  Mayence,  Die  Alterthumer  unsercr  heidnischen  Vorzeit. 

•*  FragTnent  of  book,  vi.  10-42. 

^  In  207,  the  levy  being  of  23  legions,  the  comitia  nominated  the  twenty-four  tribunes  of 
the  first  four  legions  ;  the  consuls  designated  all  the  others.     (Livy,  xxvii.  36.) 


lloman  Soldier.' 
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Each  legion  has  0  tribunes,  who  ecn^aud  the  legion  by  tun. 
—  ior  two  months  under  the  superior  ordera 

of  the  consul,  and  care  is  taken  that  this 
body  of  officers  is  made  up  in  almost  equal 
proportions  of  young  and  veteran  tribunes. 
When  there  is  need  to  make  a  levy 
ordniarily  of  four  legions,  all  Komans  of 
ago   to   bear  ams  arc   summoned   to   the 
Capitol.     There  the  military  tribunes  draw 
the  tribes  by  lot  and  choose  in  the  first 
four    men   equal,    as    far  as    possible,    in 
height,  age,   and  strength.      The  tribunes 
ot  the  first  legion  make  their  choice  first 
then  those  of  the  second,  and  so  of  thJ 
rest.     After  these  four  other  citizens  come 
for^-ard;    it  is    then  the    tribunes  of   the 
second  legion  who  make  their  choice  the 
first ;  those  of   the  third  afterwards ;  and 
so   of   the   rest.      The   same  order   is   ob- 
is   th.f         1     ,     •  "'''■'■'''^   *'"    ^^'^   fi»i«h,   whence  the   result     " 
1^    that    each    legion   is    made   up    of    men    of    fl..    c 

strength,    generally    to   the  number  of  f        1  ,      '"   ''^'   "'"* 

and   of    fivv    thr.         1      ,  ^°"''  t'lousand  two  hundred, 

or    nvc    thousand   when   dan-^er  nresso* »      t  .      „ 

hoi-se  the  censor  sol^of.  +1,  I  ^  ■^"    '"'^'I'^^^*   "^    ^J'^ 

censor  selects  them  aceordiii"'  to  t)u.  <tnt^  ^t  ii 

three  hundred  to  each  legion       When  tho  I  '''■™""' 

assemble  their  h-ion    n  A    \  ''''^'  ''  "'''''"  *^'«  ^"^""es 

him  swea     th\    riv,       b      r^"  '"''  °'  ""  ''^'■''''  ♦'->"  -^^o 

he   can   to    ca    v     h        ou^  ^'  "^   °'   ''''  ''''''  "^'  '^^  •^" 
the  tribune    tak!>  f  f       °*^''''   P"^^™S   '»    ^""^    before 

m  J      It  ;.  ,'"'"'  ""*^'   '••^'  l-™«"«"ng  the  words,  /</.« 

""•     It  Mas  equivalent,  to  our  fomula,  /  smar  it.^ 

'  Lindeiisclimidf,  op.  dt. 
Aecoi-dino-  to  Liw  rvj;;  a\  a       .1 


Roman  Soldier. 
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"At  the  same  time  the  consuls  gave  information  to  the  cities 
of  Italy,  whence  they  wish  to  draw  auxiliaries,  as  to  the  number 
of  men  they  acquire,  the  day,  and  place  of  assembly.  The  levy 
takes  place  in  these  cities 
as  at  Home,  the  same  order, 
the  same  oath.  A  chief  and 
quiestor  is  given  to  these 
troops,  and  they  arc  marched 
off. 

"The  tribunes,  after  ad- 
ministering the  oath,  inform 
the  legions  of  the  day  and 
place  where  they  must  as- 
semble without  arms,  then 
he  dismisses  them.  When 
assembled  on  the  day  fixed, 
of  the  youngest  and  poorest 
the  velites  were  formed  ; 
those  who  followed  them  in 
age  formed  the  hastatl ;  the 
strongest  and  most  vigorous 
composed  the  jyrincqjes  ;  and 
the  oldest  were  taken  to 
form  the  trlariL  Thus  each 
legion  was  composed  of  four 

sorts  of  soldiers,  who  differed  in  name,  age,  and  arms  ;  GOO  triarii, 
1,200  i)riiicipes,  as  many  hastati — the  rest  formed  the  velites. 

"  The  velites  were  armed  with  a  helmet  without  crest,  a  sword, 
a  round  buckler,  3  feet  in  diameter,  several  javelins,  the  wood  of 
which  was  2  cubits  long  and  an  inch  thick.  The  point,  9  inches 
lung,^  is  so  tapering  that  at  the  first  stroke  it  warps,  so  that  the 
enemy  is  unable  to  use  it.'^ 

"  The  hastati  have  complete  armour,  that   is  to   say,  a   convex 

the  infernal  gols  if  he  broke  it.  Seneca  says,  too :  piimum  militioi  cinculum  est  reliyio  et 
siynorum  amor  et  desereiidi  nefas.     {Ej).,  i)5.) 

^  Liiuienschuiidt,  op.  cit. 

=*  The  Greek  foot=l  ft.  0-I3o  in.;  the  dioitU8=*7584  in.;  the  spithame=9-101i^o  in.;  the 
cubit  =  1  ft.  ()-20i>5  in. 

^  Livy,  xxvi.  4,  «ays  that  the  velites  each  had  iseven  of  these  darts. 
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buckler,    21    feet    bmicl  and  4    lou^       Jt   i.  .n-ulo     f    . 

same   .uetal,  to  .arc!  off   da.-ts  sont  with  ,.eat  W    'Z  "     t 
carry   their  sword    on    the    ri«lit    thi^h  •    the   T.I  "'' 

strikes    both   cut    and    thru.t  •      T^       ',  ^         '"   ''•'""-    ""'^ 

bron^e   casque   and   U^' oj'7 ^'^^tl.^^' -  ^'""   » 
-square,  and  4  digits  thick;  the  othe,  r,iX'      /'L';:;" 
both  ,s  3  cubits  long,  and  the  iron  as  nn.ch '^     On  thi  hi       t 
red  or  black  phnne,  forn.ed  of  three  straight  f    L'  "  !    I    'V 
a   tlung   which    makes    them    apneir    t.lW  f        ^''•' 

The  poorest  soldiers  wear,  I'sidefon  th  /    "T   '''"'''"''''■ 

which   is    10  dicrit.  ■      V  '  '''■'''"*  ^  P'"^'"  »f  bronze, 

but  m.-  kiico  (/,,„;„  „,.  M,„,  "'"'    "'"    '""'■'■  "vo 

.!.<•  vi.u'i.in":,  ';r '?-  "">■  ~'»'-i'""™« ».. 

Th.,0  „,. ;::; ,::;,.  SLtn,  ■:,;■,:':, ,r , ";  - ;'■ 

are   chosen    by    the    first    Uv..t.^   f      i     ,      .  '    '''"""'"^  "'"' 

J     uiL     nrsr    twenty    to    lead    the    reai--.'ii-iivl       i,-    i 

coi-ps    IS    divided    into    ten    ,ua>//,k,  ^   with    ...  "  ''' 

=  TLat  would  make  C  eubi  s  or  i'f;!^  l.n  ,°T''  ""  "°"  ^"■''"''  ''«"d- 

;>as  fasten.^  b,  a  .oek.,  ...eX,  t  7^^  l-  a^C:'  "poIT  ""^^f  '"^  «°°^' '""-  " 

-.es  .a.  ...  Ma.,  a.  0..,  .  .^^t  1'^  ^  ^1^     ^  ^  ^  - 

the  firs,  maniple,  and  was  placed  a,    I       ead  „f  "  ^"'"'  '"""""  ^'""'  ^"■"■""»<1«1 

a.  hi.  ,ie„,enan,,  if  needful,  took  L  p  a  e  and  ad  llf  ."""^  f  ''"""■'"  ""''^""^  -"-^ 
d..t.nctive  sign  of  the  centurion  wa.  a  v^;  stock  w  T, "",  '"'"^  "  ""  '""  ^'"P-  T'- 
the  allies,  in  case  of  fault,  were  beaten  with    1  f''  ''"  •"'*?'"  ""''^  "'^  »»Wi'"^; 

of  a  maniple  of  hastati,  with  another  of  «n«Zf  and  ,  '  ?•,'":*  "^  ^''"^  ""*  "'^  ""i»" 
which  belonged  to  them.  The  cohort waTtT/  \  "^  °'  """"'^  '■'"^''  ^"1'  "-e  vetil,, 
legion.     (Cincius,  ap.  Aul.  GeU    "f  4  ""  ""'  '"''"^"'"' '«  "■«  «-"'  "f  the  whole 
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other  corps.  The  centurions  choose  in  their  companies  two  of  the 
strongest  and  bravest  men  to  carry  the  standards,  vexiUarii,  sif/niferi.^ 
''  The  cavalry  is  divided  in  the  same  manner  into  ten  com- 
panies or  turnup^  each  of  them  has  three 
offic(n-s,  of  whom  the  first  nominated  com- 
mands the  whok^  company  ;  these  officers 
choose  three  others  of  a  lower  rank  to  con- 
trol the  rear  ranks.  The  arms  of  the  cavalry 
are  a  cuirass,  a  solid  buckler,  and  a  strong 
lance  Avith  iron  at  its  butt,  in  order  that  it 
might  still  be  used  when  its  point  was 
broken.^ 

^*  After  the  tribunc^s  had  thus  divided 
the  troops,  and  given  the  necessary  orders 
for  arms,  they  dismissed  the  assemblv  until 
the  day  on  which  the  soldiers  have  sworn 
to    rejoin.      Nothing   can    release   them    from 

their     oath     except     the    auspices    or     insur- 
mountable   difficulties.      Each   con.sul   appoints 

a    separate    meeting    for    the    troops   intended 

for    liim,   generallv   the  half   of   the  auxiliarv 

allies    and    two    lioman    legions.       TV  hen    the 

allies   have   joined,   twelve   officers  chosen    by 

the  consuls,  and  who  are  styled  prefects,  are 

charged    with    regulating     their    distribution. 

They    ])ut  on    one   side    the  best  formed    and 

bravest    men    for    the    cavalry   and   infantry, 

which   are    to   form    the   consul's    bodyguard. 

These  are  styled   the  exiraordinarii.     The  pre- 
fects  divide   the   rest   into    two  corps,    one   of   which   is   called   the 

right  wing  and  the  other  the  left  wing 

On  the  field  of   battle   the   legion   formed  tlu*ee   lines;   in   the 

first,   the    hastati',    in    the    second,   the   principes:    in    the    third,    the 

triarii^   all   divided    into  six  maniples,  in  ranks  of   20  in   front  and 


The  Pilum.'' 


'  Before  Marius  the  Romans  put  the  image  of  the  wolf  on  their  standai-ds      (Pliny.  Nat. 
Hist.  X  4.) 

'''The  cavalry  did   not   use  stirrups,  and    practised   vaulting  on   horseback  fullv   armed. 
(V^g..  1.17.) 

'  De  RefTve,  Les  Armes  d'A/ise,  1864,  p  330 
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up    a   space   of    nearly   o   feet    for    onr.li    K^^o         t 

To   each   maniple   of    /msfafi    and    «m«W,   w^,.„   ;  •     ,    . 

e.///..,  who  f.,n„od  behind  the  heavy  inf   Z  a    iv      ^    ,  '' 

rank  of   li-ht  troon.      Ti.„      ,v  "i^'""!)    -'  «ixtli  and  seventh 

n„m  tioojte.     The  rclites  passed   throu-h    tli,>   interv.k   t> 

commence    the   noHnn    no    „i  •      -i  ^  ""(nals   to 

..ill  i,*1h    ,,  "  T"',  '"■ ,""""'  ""■  ""■■"• ''  ""y  "■«» 

.net  Set:  'L"';.r'/\'"'"""'  "•'  <"'■" «-  '^t™ 

pra-torium.     To  the  left  and   rJ^l^f     *  .i  ^f'^i"''"'! .    this  is  the 

or  market,  and  the  ;1::2^^^^^^^  ''"^  ^"^^  >-'' 

logions  are  stationed'  on  Xsi^'  ^hiclfT'  f  *™'''-  '^'^ 
getting  .-ater  and  forage  L  t  J  .  •/  '""  r^'"""'  '*"• 
two  lections    are  ln<W  /         ■^'^e  t^^ehe   tribunes,  if  there  are  only 

are   set   up   .,    loO   f«„.  /.f'      !1  ''""^  ^^"^  *^"°°P«'  ^»''"ch 
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^^From  the  entrenchment^  to  the  tents  thnm  ;  i-  .  ^ 

900  foof .    ^i.-                                                          iiieTo  IS   a  distance  of 

»  also  p„,    ,he„.      A„.,h.r    c„idoLl.      , -"„    „  tZ'"" 
It    It    happen    that    four    le-ions    and     f«v.    . 


ir  /  7  > 


imj     (HI) 

Honiaii  Camp. 


1.  Porta  prsetoria. 

2.  Porta  decumana. 

3-  Porta  (lextra. 

4-  Porta  sini-stra. 

5-  Prietorium. 
6.  Forum. 


7-  Qufestoriiun. 

8.  Tribuni. 

9-  Prsefec'ti  sociorum. 

10.  Legati. 

11.  Pt-dites  delect i. 

12.  Equites  delecti. 


13.  Equites  extraonl. 
14-  Pedites  extrsiord. 

15.  Auxilia. 

16.  Pedites  soeiorum. 
17-  Equites  sociorum. 
18.  Hastati. 


19-  Prini'ipes 

20.  Triarii, 

21.  l-^iuite.s  Ktiiuani. 

22.  Ara. 

23.  Via  Principalis. 

24.  Via  Quintaiia. 


imagine  two  amies   turned  towards  one  another,  and  joined  whei^ 

'  Tlie  camp  was  defended  bv  a  ditch  0  11    lo  To         1-  ^       . 
The  earth  which  was  dt,.  up  wa.   hrow    itid    M  '  ''     '   ^'''  ^'"'^'  '^"^  ^  «^  ^  ^^^P- 

ment  4  feet  hi.h,  ot.  which  ler    fi  ed  J li    d         f  "7  •"  "''  "  "">'  ''  ^"  ^^""  '^^  ^-^- '- 
encamped  outs  d    the  ga      r  I  ^.l^  '^^^^       ^'""^'^'  ^"^^^^^^^-     ^^^  ^^^^  -<i  -vants 
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"When  once  the  camp  is  arranged  the  tribunes  receive  the 
oath  from  all,  whether  free  or  slaves,  that  they  will  not  steal  any- 
thing in  the  camp,  and  that  if  they  find  anything  they  will  bring 
it  to  the  preetorium.  Then  tAvo  maniples,  made  up  of  equa^l 
numbers  of  principes  and  hastati  from  each  legion,  are  set  to  guard 
the  place  which  extends  in  front  of  the  tribunes'  tents,  and  which 
the  soldiers  occupy  during  the  day.  The  tent  and  baggage  of  each 
tribune  are,  besides,  guarded  by  four  soldiers.  These  maniples, 
drawn  by  lot  from  among  the  principes  and  hastati,  furnish  this 
guard  daily,  which  is  also  intended  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the 
tribunes.  The^  triarii,  ex(^mpt  from  this  service,  guai-d  tiie  liorses 
for  the  squadron  placed  behind  them.  They  have  to  prevent  these 
horses  from  getting  (mtangled  in  their  halters  or  from  causing  by 
their  escape  any  tunnilt  in  the  camp.  A  maniple  is  always  on 
guard  at  the  consul's  tent. 

"The  allies  makc^  two  sides  of  the  ditch  and  entrenchment, 
the  Romans  the  two  others,  one  by  each  legion.  Each  side  is 
allotted  to  parties,  according  to  the  number  of  the  maniphvs,  and 
for  each  party  a  centurion  supervises  the  work;  when  the  side  is 
hnislied  two  tribunes  examine  and  approve  it. 

The  tribunes  were  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the  camp. 
Two  of  them  commanded  in  turn  together  for  two  months.  This 
duty  was  among  the  alli(vs  perfornKnl  by  the  pra-fecti.  At  day 
the  centurions  waited  at  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  latter 
at  that  of  the  consul,  from  Avhom  they  took  their  orders. 

The  watchword  for  the  night  was  given  in  the  following 
manner:  a  soldier,  exempted  from  all  other  guards,  was  chosen 
among  the  turmne  of  cavalry  and  the  maniples  of  infantry  which 
liad  their  tents  in  the  last  line.  Every  day,  a  little  before  sunset, 
the  soldier  betook  himself  to  the  tribune's  tent  and  there  received 
the  watchword,  which  was  written  on  a  little  piece  of  wood,  and 
then  returned  to  his  company.  His  officer  carried  it  with  some 
witnesses  to  the  officer  of  the  next  company,  and  the  latter  gave 
it  to  the  centurion,  who  is  his  next  neighbour,  and  so  on,  until 
the  watchword,  having  passed  through  all  the  maniples,  is  re- 
turnc^d  to  the  tribunes  before  night. 

"A   whole   maniple   guards   the    praetorium   during    the   night. 
The  tribunes  and  the  horses  are  also  guarded  by  sentries,  who  are 
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1^ 


I 


.  kon    fron.   the   maniples.      Ordinarily  three   sentries   are  «iven   to 
t-f.      The  extenor   sides  are  confided  to  the  care  of   the  velZ 

•le    btr  ''"'  """"^  ^""'-^^  ••'^""^'  ^^^'  -trenehment;  t; 

.ire,  besides,  ten  at  caeli  gate  of  the  camp. 

t>,„  ."—    ''?''^''   '""^'   *''^'  '■°"'^'^«-      I^  i«  the   first  maniple  of 

the  triarn,    .hose    centurion   is   charged    to    sonnd   the   tZp  t  . 

em,,  hour  when  the  guard  must   be   mounted.      The  sig^'    eif 

I-    horseman    on    wliom    the    first    guard    has    fallen    Lake:    the 

ri   -ompanied  by  somo  friends  whom    he    uses    as      itesl, 

t  h  "^^r  Tut  t  '';  r''  '-''-'  ""  ^'^  entrenchment  r; 
and  horsf  if  h  .  T  I'f  ""  "'"  '"  "^  '''^  -'»?->'  "f  foot 
he  rece'L    rem  tt  T"*  °'  ^'"  ^^^  -tch  on'the  alert 

the  n  me  of    r  1  "  •  ''         °'  """*'  °"  "'""^'^  ^  ^™tteu 

ne  tiibune.     If  they  l.nng  less  than  tlie  number  of  .u-inU    th. 

penalty      Immediately   a    court-martial    is    called       The    i.i^ 
jua.0,  mul  the  guilty  one  has  to  nin  the  gaimti:^-      ^'^    "'""^^ 
sm.n    r!r    ?'"";*""'^*    ^'^   ^^"-    '"fli^'ted :    the    tribune    takin.    . 

ne  ao  not   die,   lie  remains  marked  with   infimv      TTo   • 

not  allowed  to  rofnm  f^  1  •         X-       ,      ,  iiiiam\.     lie  is 

of  Li.  J''  ;V            ^^  ^'''  "'"^^'^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^"^^  no  relation  or  friend 

of  las   .^ould  dare  to   open  his  house  t^  him  So  severo  n            T 

inont    eanses    the    diseii>line   a.    regards    fZ'  .  , /"'^^V  P^^^^'^^^' 

ahvavs   exaetly   observe!        T  '  .  ""'^'^   '^''^'^''    '''   ^'^ 

y   obsencd.       The    same   punishment    is    iufli.ted    on 
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those  who  steal  in  the  camp,  who  give  false  witness,  or  have  been 
caught  three  times  in  the  same  fault.  There  are  also  marks  of  in- 
famy for  any  one  who  boasts  falsely  to  the  tribunes  of  an  exploit, 
who  abandons  his  post,  or  throws  away  his  arms  during  battle'. 
So  that  from  the  fear  of  being  punished  or  dishonoured,  the 
soldiers  brave  all  perils.^ 

'^  Should  it  happen  that  whole  maniples  have  been  driven 
from  their  post,  the  tribune  assembles  the  legion  ;  the  guilty  are 
brought  forward  ;  he  makes  them  draw  lots,  and  all  who  produce 
the  numbers  10,  20,  30,  etc.,  are  made  to  run  the  gauntlet.  The 
rest  are  condemned  to  receive  barley  in  place  of  wheat,  and  to 
camp  outside^  the  rampart,  at  the  risk  of  being  carried  off  by  the 
enemy.  This  is  called  decimating.  When  soldiers,  on  the 
contrary,  distinguish  themselves,  whether  in  single  combat  with 
the  permission  of  the  general,  or  in  a  skirmish  where  the  officer 
imposes  no  obligation  of  fighting,  the  consul  parades  the  legion, 
calls  out  the  soldi(n's,  and  having  first  bestowed  great  praises  on 
them,  makes  a  present  of  a  lance  to  him  who  has  Avounded  the 
enemy,  of  a  cup  or  a  breastplate  if  he  has  killed  and  despoiled  him. 

"After  the  capture  of  a  city,  those  who  first  scaled  the  wall 
receive  a  golden  ci-oaati.-'  There  are  also  rewards  for  the  soldiers 
who  save  citizens  or  allies.  Those  who  have  been  delivered  them- 
selves crown  their  liberator.  They  owe  them  during  their  whole 
life  filial  respect,  and  all  th(»  duties  which  they  would  render  a 
father.  The  legionaries  who  have  received  these  rewards  have 
the  right,  on  their  return  from  the  campaign,  to  be  present  at 
games  and  fetes,  clothed  in  a  dress  only  worn  by  those  whose 
bravery  the  consuls  have  honoured.  They  besides  hang  up,  in 
the  most  conspicuous  places  of  their  houses,  the  spoils  which  they 
have  taken  from  the  enemy,  as  monuments  of  their  courage. 

"After  a  victory,  or  the  capture  of  a  city,  the  division  of 
the  booty  is  made  with  the  same  regularity.  Half  the  soldiers 
guard   the   camp,  the  others   disperse   for   pillage,    and   each   brings 


^  The  oon.^ul  Pet Hius  having  been  slain  in  170  by  the  Licrurians,  the  senate  decided  that 
the  leofion  whicli  had  not  been  able  to  defend  its  general  should  not  receive  tlie  pay  of  the 
year,  and  that  that  campaifrii  sliould  not  be  reckoned  to  anyone  quia  pro  saliiti  imperatori^ 
hostiiim  telix  xe  mm  ohtulcrcmt.     (Val.  Max.  II.  vii.  lo;  Cf.  Livy,  xli.  18.) 

^  The  ohsulioiial  crown  was  for  a  long  time  made  simply  of  grass. 
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to  his  legion  what  ho  has  been  able  to  get.  This  booty  is  sold 
by  auction,  and  the  tribunes  divide  the  proceeds  equally  among 
all,  including  the  sick  and  those  who  are  absent  on  leave. 

"The  pay  of  the  foot  soldier  is  two  obols  per  day.*  The 
centurion  has  double,  the  cavalry  treble,  or  a  drachma.  The  ration 
of  bread  for  the  infantry,  was  two-thirds  of  an  Attic  mecUmnus 
of  corn  per  month,  that  of  the  horse  7  medimni  of  barley  and  2 
of  wheat.^  The  infantry  of  the  allies  had  the  same  rations  as  the 
Eomans  ;  their  cavalry  1  medimnus,  and  a  third  of  wheat  and  5  of 
barley.  This  distribution  was  made  the  allies  without  charge; 
but  as  regards  the  Eomans,  a  certain  fixed  sum  was  deduc'ted 
from  their  pay  for  the  victuals,  cbess  and  arms  which  were 
assigned  them. 

"As  the  camp  was  always  arranged  as  has  been  explained, 
and  as  each  coii)s  holds  the  same  place  in  it,  all  that  was  needful 
was  that  the  army,  on  reaching  the  place  of  (>ncampm(Mit,  should 
see  the  white  flag  waving  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
consuPs  tent  is  pitched,  in  order  that  all  the  manipkvs  should 
know  where  to  halt.  The  soldiers  take  their  places  as  if  entering 
their  native  city,  each  going  straight  to  his  dwelling  withou't 
possibihty  of  mistake.  Thus  the  Romans  have  no  need  to  search, 
as  the  Greeks  had,  for  a  place  ' fortified  naturally;'  they 
could  camp  everywhere,  and  everywhere,  when  the  enemy  wished 
to  try  a  night  surprise,  they  found  them  established  in  a  fortress, 
where  they  made  a  good  defence."^ 

We  see  that  in  the  army  of  those  days  there  was  no 
question  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  soldiers  according  to 
the  order  of  classes.  The  legion  of  the  first  age  of  the  republic 
was    constituted    aristocratically,    according    to    wealth.      After  the 

'  The  ohol  was  one-sixth  of  a  drachma,  and  Polybius  regards  the  Greek  drachma  as  equal  to  the 
Roman  denanus  which  continued  to  be  considered,  for  the  pav  of  troops,  as  equa    T  0   .1 

t::'  'sJd        7'  ""'f  ^''-  ""'''  ''''*•  ^^'  ''^^  ^^  --^  --^^'  '♦^  •"  commerce     F 
horse  sold  er  from  J40  to  m  denarii.     The  denarius,  containincr  about  this  time  5S  c^rains  of 
fine  silver   Ilussey,  A.rient  U'ei.^M,  had  an  absolute  value  of  88  centimes  md  T  and  a  po  sible 

cemimeMsjii!!;        '  '""'''  ''^^  ''  ''''  '''''''  "^  ''  ^'''^'^  ^^^^  ^«  ^^e  lb.,  at  about  82i 

^^  This  rate  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  adopted  for  tlie  French  army 

Compare  with  this  description  that  which  .Toseplms  (BelL  Jud.,  iv.  5)  irives  more  than 
two  centuries  after  Pol vbius.  *•  ^^y  gives  more  r nan 
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establishment  of  pay   in   400  B.C.,  and   probably  since   the   reforms 
made  by    Camillus,'   the    distinctions  set   up   or   regulated  by  King 
Servius  necessarily  disappeared,  and  equality  seemed  to  rule  in  the 
camp   as   well   as   in   the    Forum.      Age   and   strength   decided   the 
place  that  the   soldier   should   hold  in  the   ranks.      But   Eome  was 
too  tenacious  of  its  old  usages  to  forget  them  entirely.     The  rich, 
who    in   the   infantry  have   complete  armour,  alone   furnish   all   the 
cavalry,  both  those  who  mount  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  equo 
privato,  to  whom  the  State  gives  7  medimni  of  bariey  a  month,  and 
those  who  receive  from  it  a  horse,  equus  piihliciis,  with  an  allowance 
for  its  support,  ces  equestre,  equivalent  to  the  rations  granted  to  the 
others  in  kind.     The  poor  were  only  received  into  the  velites^  a  sort 
of    outsiders,    who    do   not   count   for   any    serious   action,    and   the 
needy  are  eni-olled  only  in  times  of   grave  peril.^     Their  service  is 
then  an  exception,  which  becomes  the  mle  from  Marius'  time,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  time  when  the  ambitious  believe  the  poorest  to  be  the 
best  auxiliaries."     At  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars  the  army  was  still 
representative  of  its  country.     In  two  centuries  it  will  no  longer  be  so. 
Let  us  note  also  that  no  people  of  antiquity  so  faithfully  ful- 
filled the  obligation  of  military  service.     One  may  assert  that  froui 
the  battle  of  Lake  Kegillus  to  that  of  Zama  the  Eomans  were  an 
army  always  on  foot.     To  be  raised  to  a  civil  magistracy  one  must 
have  been  a  soldier,  and  this  custom  continued  to  the  close  of  the 
Antonines.      When   civil   functions    in    the    third    century   of    our 
em  were   separated  from  military,  what   remained   of   the   spirit  of 
old  Rome  disappeared,  and  the  reign  of  adventurers  began. 


lY. — Eecapitulation. 

So,  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  midst  of  populations  subdued, 
disunited,  and  watched,  arose  a  people,  strong  from  union  and 
character,  which,  having  spent  neariy  two  centuries  in  build- 
ing up  its  constitution  and  army,   had,   in   less   than   eighty  years, 

*  The  State  gave  them  a  sword  and  buckler.     • 

Proletarius  jmhlicitus  scutisque  feroque 

Ornatur  ferro.  (Ennius,  ap.  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi.  10.) 

^  ...  .of  homini  potentiam  qwBrenti  egentissimus  quisque  opportunissimus.     (Sallust,  ap. 

Aul.  Gell.,  ibid.) 

PP 
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subdued   and   organised   the  whole  peninsula,  from  the  Rubicon   to 
the    Straits    of    Messina.      In    presence    of    these    splendid    results 
of    human    activity  and    prudence,  remembering    what    Rome    had 
once  been,  we  shall  say  with  Bossuet:    "Of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  the  Roman  people  has  been  the  proudest  and  hardiest,  the 
most  regular  in  its  counsels,   the  most  constant   in  its  principles, 
the  most  prudent,  the  most  laborious— in  short,  the  most  patient! 
From  all  this  has  been  formed  the  best  military  power,  and  the  most 
prudent,  firm,  and  logical  political  system  which  has  ever  existed." 
These   are    very   glorious    destinies  ami   a   very   great   history. 
Yet  if  in  Rome  we  have  foimd    many    gi-eat   citizens,   wo  would 
venture  to  say  that  we  have,  up  to  the  present,  met  with  no  really 
great  man.      This  empire  was,  as  Bossuet  shows  in  spite  of  him- 
self,  the  work   of    time,   of    historical    circumstances,   and    of    the 
collective  wisdom  of   the   senate   and   people.      The  union   of   those 
who  deliberated  in  the'  curia  and  of  those  who  voted  in  the  comitia 
the  spirit  of   sacrifice  and  discipline,   that   is,   great   civic  virtues-! 
it   IS    this   which    has    given    the    Romans    the    victory    over    the 
Sammtes   and    Italy ;    this  which   will   give   them   the   victorj^   over 
Carthage  and  the  worid.     This  history  is  therefore  the  triumph  of 
good  sense  applied  with  perseverance  to  public  affairs ;  it  is  also  the 
most  brilliant  protest  against  the  old  doctrine  of  the  government  of 
the  world  by  the  gods,  and  against  the  new  theory  which  attributes 
all  human  progress  to  great  men.     They  do  much,  doubtless,  and  in 
the  works   of  art   and   thought   they  do   all ;    but   in   politics  there 
are  no   other  great  men  than   those  who  are  the  pei-sonification  of 
the  wants  of  their  time,   and  who  direct  the   social  forces  in  the 
direction  these  forces  had  already  taken.     Wc  shall  find  Rome  be- 
commg  mcapable  of  guiding  its  destinies,  and  abandoning  itself  into 
the  hands  of  its  military  chiefs ;    but,  for  a  centuiy  longer,  its  in- 
stitutions and  its  old  spii-it  preserved  it  from  these  dangerous  leaders 
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Head  of  liberty.     Coin  of  Lollius  Palikmus,  the  reve.sa  of  wl.Vl,  ,„„,       ,    .r 

r<^*e'SB  or   «li,oh  represents  tlic  rostra, 
(bee  page  320.) 
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CARTHAGE. 

* 

I. — Commercial  Empire  of  the  Punic  Eace. 

WHILE  Eomc  was  advancing  slowly  by  war  from  tlic  heart  of 
Latiuni  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  on  the  other  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  facmg  Italy,  less  than  30  leagues  from  Sicily, 
the   Carthaginian   power   was    growing    by   means   of    industry   and 

commerce. 

To-day,  on  a  desert  strand,  4  leagues  from  Tunis,  are  to  be 
seen  fragments  of  columns,  the  ruins  of  a  lloman  aqueduct,  some 
reservoirs  half  filled  up,  and  in  the  sea  the  remains  of  piers  which 
the  waves  have   destroyed.      This  is  all   that  remains  of    Carthage,' 

'  The  most  considerable  ruins  are  those  of  tlie  aqueduct  which  crossed  the  isthmus  and 
supplied  the  city.  At  its  extremity  are  some  deep  parallel  cisterns,  which  are  sunk  under  the 
ground.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  cisterns,  and  commanding  the  sea  by  a  height  of  i^Oo  feet, 
a  hill  rises,  where  King  Louis  Philippe  has  liad  a  small  chapel  built  in  honour  of  St.  Louis. 
This  is,  without  doubt,  the  site  of  Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  M.  Beul«5  {Fouilles  de 
Carthage)  thought  he  found  the  foundations  of  the  walls  on  tlie  declivity  of  the  hill,  but  the 
results  of  his  e.vcavations  have  on  this  point  been  sti-ongly  combated  hy^h'.  Wwi^iCarthaye 
and  her  Remaim).  The  temple  of  the  great  goddess  of  Carthage,  Tanit,  whom  the  Romans 
successively  called  Urania,  .Tuno  and  the  Heavenly  Virgin,  occupied,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  ancient  authors,  another  hill  almost  as  extensive  as  Byrsa,  from  which  it  was  separated  only 
by  a  low  street.  There  has  been  found  on  tl.e  whole  breadth  of  the  space  comprised  between 
the  St.  Louis  chapel  and  the  sea,  but  principally  in- the  vicinity  of  the  chapel,  a  quantity  of 
ex-votos  bearing  dtniications  in  the  Phoenician  language  to  Tanit  and  Baal-IIammon,  which 
must  come  from  the  temple  of  this  goddess. 

"  The  situation  of  the  ports  leaves  room  for  less  doubt ;  they  were  to  the  south  of  Carthage, 
and  opened  not  upon  the  Lake  of  Tunis,  but  upon  the  sea,  in  front  of  the  little  port  Goletta, 
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....  etiam  periere  ruince.     And  yet  twice,  Carthage  lived  gloriously, 
first    as   a   Punic   city,    and   then   as   a   Roman.      Her   towers   rose 
to    4    stories;    her    triple    walls   reached    to    30    cubits,   and    such 
was    the    strength    of    her    walls,    that    the    rooms    made    in    their 
masonry     could     shelter     three     hundred    elephants     of    war,     four 
thousand    horses,     and    twenty-four    thousand    soldiers    with    their 
provisions,  equipment  and   arms.'     Gold  plates   covered   her   temple 
of   the   Sun,   whose  statue   of   pure   gold  weighed,   it   is  said,   1000 
talents  ;    and    in    her    squares,    which    re-echoed    with   twenty   lan- 
guages, were   to   be   met   the  half-naked   Numidian   and   Moor,   the 
Iberian   dressed    in   white,    the    Gaul    in    his    brilliant   sagum,    the 
stout    Ligurian,   the    active    Balearic,    Greeks    come   to   seek    their 
fortune    in    the    great    city,    Nasamones    and   Lotus    eaters    called 
from'  the    region    of    the    Syrtes— in    short,   all    those    who    came 
to   Carthage   to   sell   their   courage,   pay   their   tribute,   or   to   bring 
to    this    commercial    centre   of    all    lands,    civilized    and    barbarous, 
the    products    of    three    continents.       In    its    last    days    after    the 
struggle    of    a    century,    Carthage    still    contained    seven    hundred 
thousand  people.^ 


There  were  two,  one  behind  the  other,  but  one  opening  gave  entrance  to  both.  The  first,  which 
communicated  directly  with  the  sea,  was  the  commercial  port ;  the  other,  the  naval  port,  was 
smaller  and  circular  ;  an  island  occupied  its  centre.  These  ports  had  been  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
as  were  a  great  many  of  the  Phoenician  harbours,  and  they  were  thus  defended  on  their  sides  by 
a  natural  wall ;  towards  the  soutli  they  were  closed  by  an  iron  chain. 

"The  Phojnicians  carried  their  religion  with  them.  Wherever  they  went  they  raised 
chapels,  or  consecrated  in  the  temples  of  foreign  divinities  ex-votos  to  their  national  divinities. 
So  in  almost  all  tlieir  commercial  stations  are  to  be  found  traces  of  the  worship  of  Melkart  and 
Astarte,  or  Hercules  and  Venus,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  always  called  their  gods.  The 
Portus  Herculis,  Partus  Uerculis  Mo?U£ci  (Monaco;  and  the  Partus  Vencis  (Port  Vendres) 
have  this  origin. 

"The  Carthaginian  inscriptions  make  known  to  «s,  besides  priests  properlv  so  called,  the 
existence  of  hierodules  attached  to  the  service  of  the  different  temples  who  must  have  formed 
regular  confraternities.  The  temple  was  their  family  ;  they  had  no  ancestors ;  thus  more  than 
once  IS  seen  on  the  steic,  the  name  of  the  city  of  Carthage  in  the  place  of  the  son  and  of  tiie 
ancestor  of  him  who  made  the  offering.  The  inscriptions  permit  us  also  to  catch  glimpses  of  a 
religious  orgamsation  outside  the  sacerdotal  body;  on  two  or  three  large  inscriptions  we  see 
represented  the  "ten  men  placed  over  the  sacred  things."  Tliis  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
religious  magistracy  answering  to  the  centumviri  or  the  suffetes;  finally,  it  tells  us  the  names 
of  a  certain  number  of  suffetes  :  Hannibal,  Mago,  Bomilcar;  but  their  names  were  very  wide- 
spread and  the  total  absence  of  dates  prevents  us  from  drawing  any  result  relative  to  the  history 
ot  Carthage.      (^ote  communicated  by  M.  Berger.)      ' 

th.  /  ^'  \7^l  '°'^*''''''  ""^  ""^'"'^  ^PP^^°  '"P""^''  ^^«  P^^^'«P«  ^"1^  the  external  wall,  then 
the  two  walls  of  casemates  separated  from  the  first  by  a  covered  road  * 

'  Its   Punic   name   was    Kiriath-Hadeshat,  or  ihe  New    City,  which   was  probably    pro- 
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This  city  was,  however,  only  a  colony  of  another  city— Tyre, 
a  city  without  territory,  like  Venice  or  Amsterdam,  a  vessel  at 
anchor  on  the  sea,  and  thence  witnessing  conquerors  and  revolu- 
tions.     Tyre   and    Sidon    were   the    principal    cities   of    a    country 
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Plan  of  Carthage. 


which,  confined  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  had  scarcely  an  area 
of   240   square  miles.      But  from  the  smallest  countries  have   come 


nounced  Kart-Hadshat,  and  this  explains  the  Greek  name  l^apyr^c^v,  and  the  Roman  name 

Carthago.  •  i       «  ^t,  ♦ 

'  There  are  many  plans  of  Carthage.     We  have  collected  into  ours  the  results  of  the  most 

recent  works;   but  many  of  the  details  in  the  published  plans,  as  also  in  our  own,  are  only 

approximations. 

*  [We  may  now  add  to  the  Italians  dXs^.—Ed.'] 
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the  grandest  things:   from  Attica,   the    civilization   of  the  world- 
from  Palestine,  the  religion  of  Christ.  ' 

The  Greeks  have  been  the  artists,  the  thinkers,  and  the  poets 
of  the  ancient  world ;  the  Phoenicians  were  only  the  traders,'  but 
with  so  much  courage,  perseverance  and  skill,  that  they '  have 
taken,  in  the  history-  of  the  human  race,  a  place  an^ong  its 
civilizing  peoples.     In  their  distant  expeditions    these  gold-seekers 


Aqueducts  of  Carthage.'' 

had  found  what  they  did  not  seek-the  arts  and  science  of  Egj-pt 
and  of  Assyria,  which  they  carried  away  in  their  caravans  and  "on 
their  ships.  To  the  Greeks  they  transmitted  the  hieratic  T,-riting 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  metric  system  of  the  Babylonians,  and  some 
of    the   rehgious    doctrines,    of    the    ai-ts,    which    were    felicitously 

" 0  Tvre?rt!,l"l  "T  '^T,"""  1""  ^'"^'''"'"'•'-  '^  *^^  ".«p,ificent  od.  by  EzMA  (o.p.  xxvii), 
U  lyre!  thoii  hast  said.  I  am  of  perfect  beauty."  ett  i-v."iv. 

CaMJlT^V'^T  ^^"'^'^  '"  """■""  ^""'"?^-     '^"^'"P  •o'^^"  f'o™  'I'e  «ork  by  Davi, 
C  arthage  and  her  Sematm,  .see  p.  J.-S),  n.  2.  '  ' 
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modified,  by  the  bright  and  charming  genius  of  the  race  beloved  by 
Minerva.''  To  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  they  taught  the  agriculture 
of    Syria  and  of   the   Nile  valley;    everywhere  they  brought  the 


Cisterns  of  Carthage.^ 

products   of   advanced   industry,  which   woke   up  the   nascent  work- 
manship of  barbarous  countries. 

As  there  was  no  land  for  the  Phoenicians  on  their  barren  strand, 

'  fThe  Phoenician  influences  on  Greek  and  Roman  culture  are  here  weU  stated,  and  have 
been  of  late  proved  far  greater  than  was  supposed  hy  the  earlier  students  of  Greece  and  Kome. 
The  Greek  ^va  retains  its  Babylonian  name  ;  the  Greek  alphabet  has  now  been  proved  (by  JJe 
lloug^)  to  have  come  from  Egypt  through  the  Phoenicians,  who  re-named  the  letters;  the 
tombs  of  Palestrina,  etc,  show  the  spread  of  Plioenician  workmanship  over  Italy.  How  much 
Greek  and  even  Roman  religion  owed  them  is  uncertain,  but  the  debt  was  certainly  large.-isrf.J 

»  These  cisterns,  built  on  the  east  of  the  citadel,  appear  to  have  been  140  feet  long, 
60  wide  and  30  high  ;  the  walls  were  5  feet  thick.  The  Carthaginian  cisterns  became 
insufficient  for  Roman  Carthage.  Hadrian  sought  for  a  supply  at  Zaghwan  and  Djonghar 
about  (W  miles  distant,  and  constructed  a  gigantic  aqueduct  across  mountains  ^J^^yiJl 
had  a  mean  height  of  al>out  113  feet,  and  a  separation  of  only  0  feet  l^etween  t- suppo^^^^^ 
Tl.ere  exists  above  the  Banlo,  at  about  one  hour's  distance,  a  part  of  the  arches  to  an  extei^  of 
a]K)ut  KK)  yai-ds.  The  canal,  which  the  aqueduct  carried,  was  vaulted,  and  high  enough  for 
average  man  to  walk  along  without  stooping. 
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Coin  of  Sai-diiiia.- 


they  had  taken  the  sea  for  their  domain ;  they  covered  it  with  their 
fleets,    and  planted  colonies  on  all  its  coasts,    not  after  the  fashion 

of  Rome,  as  fortresses  intended  to 
secure  empire  and  the  unity  of 
the  conquering  people,  but  after 
the  Greek  manner,  as  an  ovei-flow 
of  population  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources, and  so  much  the  better 
Coin  of  Sidon.'  pursuing  its   o^Yn  fortune.      There 

was  a  tmie  when  the  Mediterranean  might  be  styled  the  Phoenician 
Sea.      The   legend,    summing   up,    as   it    always    does,    the    ancient 

histoiy  of  a  people  in  that  of  a 
mythic  hero,  represented  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  progress  of  Phcenician 
colonisation  by  the  symbolic  voyage 
of  the  god  Melkart.  Tlie  Tyrian 
Heracles,  leading  a  powerful  army, 
.  had     crossed    the    north    of     Africa, 

Spam,    Gaul,    Italy   and    Sicily,    subduing   nations,    founding    cities 
and   teachmg   to    the    conquered   the    arts   of  peace.     Sardinia   still 

possesses  the  strange 
monuments  raised  by 
the  Phoenician  colonists 
the  Kuraghe} 

In  the  ^gean  Sea 

the    Phoenicians    retired 

before  the  warlike  races 

P    of  Hellas,    and   leaving 

to   tlicin    tlio    north    of 

N      ,     ,  c   •  *^^  Mediterranean,  thcv 

INoraghe  of  Son.  .  '  •' 

Kcpt    only    Africa    and 
Spam.      From    Tyre    to    Cadiz,    for    1000    leagues,    the    riioenician 

9mJ"'"'"^  "owned  with  towers,  personification  of  fl,e  city.  On  tl,e  reverse,  tl,e  name 
Sidoman.  an  eagle  w.th  a  pal.n  and  its  foot  on  a  ship's  prow,  in  the  fieU  a  mo;og^L  Id 
the  date  E,  year  .5  of  the  Sidoiiian  era,  or  106  n.c.  ■"onogram  ana 

J  SARD.  PATER     Head  of  the  god  Sardus;  on  the  reverse,  the  ),ead  and  name  of  Atiu, 
Balbus  pr^tor  ...  Satd.ma,  and  grandfather  of  Angnstus.    l{o,nan  bro^^e  coin. 

L 1  'at  these  Auraghe  were  built  by  Phoenicians  is  more  than  doubtful ,  they  probably  date 
from  earlier,  or  at  least  ruder  races.— J?rf.]  ^  prooaoij  aaie 


Coin  of  Cadiz.' 


ships   could    follow   a   coast    fringed    by   their  factories.      But    the 
MediteiTanean  was  too  narrow  for  these  thousands  of  merchants  who 
constituted  themselves  the  purveyors  of  nations.     Their  caravans   or 
their  ships  visited  the  most  remote  countries  of  the  east  and  south. 
By    the    Red    Sea    and   Indian    Ocean   they 
went    as    far   as   India,    Ceylon,    and   estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Persian   Gulf  ;   by 
Persia   and    Bactria   they   penetrated   to   the 
frontiers  of    China.      The  ivory  and  ebony 
of  Ethiopia,  the  gold  dust  of  Central  Africa  and  Asia,  the  perfumes 
of  Yemen,  the  cinnamon  and  spices  of   Ceylon,  the  precious  stones 
and   rich   tissues   of    India,    the    pearls   of    the    Persian    Gulf,    the 
metals,   slaves   and   wools  of   Asia   minor,  copper  from   Italy,   silver 
from  Spain,^  tin  from  England,  amber  from  the  Baltic,  lay  in  heaps 
in  the  markets  of  Tyre.     But  let  us  not  look  into  the  interior  of 
these    maritimes    cities    Avhere,    with    so    much    riches,    there    was 
combined    so    much    corruption.       Under    the    influence    of    a    hot 
climate    and    of    a    religion    which    reduced    the    problem    of    the 
univci-se   to  that  of  fecundity,  their   solemnities  were  the  lascivious 
feasts .  of    Astai-te,    or    the   shrieks    with    which    their    temples    re- 
sounded  when   Moloch,    "the   horrid  king,'"    required   the  sacrifice 

of  the  noblest   children.* 

Carthage  was  only  a  link  of  this  immense  chain  Avhich  the 
Phcenicians  had  attached  to  all  the  continents,  to  all  the  islands, 
and  with  which  they  seemed  to  desire  to  bind  the  world.  But 
there  are  cities  which  are  called  by  their  situation  to  a  high 
fortune.  Placed  at  that  pomt  of  Africa  which  seems  tending  to 
meet  Sicilv,  to  close  the  canal  of  Malta,  and  which  commands  the 
passage  bJtween  the  two  great  basins  of  the  Mediterranean,  Carthage 

■  Head  of  nercules-Melkart ;  on  the  reverse,  a  fish  and  a  Punic  inscription,  which  reads: 
«  Mebaali-Agadir,"  a  "  citizen  of  Agadir."    Silver  .no..ey.    (Note  by  M.  de  S^ulcyO 

^  Silver  being  rare  in  ancie..t  times,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  s.lver  was  at  Eome  as  1  to  10; 
.ncientl  in  a1  it  was  pe.l.aps  1  to  7  or  8;  with  us  it  is  legally  1  to  15J;  th.s  h.gh  pnce  of 
leTwas,  without  doubt!  one  of  the  causes  of  the  wealth  of  the  Phcenie.ans  w^o  drew  .nud, 
silver  from  Spain.  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  flourishing  h.dustnes  also;  purple  stuffs ,  glass  wai-e, 
textile  fabrics  ;  toys  j  salt  provisions ;  metal  work,  etc. 

•  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 

Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents'  t<!ars. 

(Milton,  ParaAxse  Lost,  u.) 

'  [The  most  brilliant  picture  of  Carthaginian  splendour  will  be  found  in  Flaubert's  novel 
Salaminbo,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  between  the  first  and  second  Pun.c  wars.-id.J 
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^aas,    with    Its    intractable    mountaineers     was    nnf    i-i. 
Lebanon     to     Tvre     oIosp    t^    ;f  n      ,  '  ^^*    "^® 

lyre,    close    to    its    waUs,    barring    the    way    and 

limiting  its   space; 
because  it  was  not 
encircled,      like 
Palmyra,     by     the 
desert     and     its 
nomads ;      because, 
in     short,     it     was 
able,      resting      on 
large     and     fertile 

tend    over    the    vast    continent    placed    behind  TS'  .\  "" 
stopped    by  powerful    States.     The   G  Us    «f    C  L  7^ 

^    ehee.,    the   inteHor  of  Afrfca   e^sriVl^^^;^  a^VS; 

Sene-aP'  discovered,  Si.ain  and 
Gaul  explored,  the  Canaries 
discovered,  America  p(-rhaps 
surmised  and  announced  to 
<'lnistopher  C'olund)us  by  that 
statue  on  the  isle  of  Afadeira 
which,  with  extended  arm, 
pointed    to    the    West.      This 


Coin  of  Carthage. 


Coin  of  Cartilage.* 


is  .hat  the  colony  did   which  was     .^brT  ^  .^  ^ 
There   was    a   moment   when    this   commcrcia'l   e„:pire  Lt, 

^l.Kl,  po..«..«sed  ,l,e  famous  fountain  of  \retl,„«>     InV'    T  '  "  ^  """= '"""«  "'  Syn.c„«« 

and  prolably  at  Syracuse.     ,No,e  of  M  de  SaX-  )       ^'  ""  P-'Oe, certainly  stmck  in  Sicilv, 

.ind^  S:tr  ^:::rv:-r  f;r:;r  t--  '^"-^  -^  -•■'-  ^"'^^=-  ^-■'-  «>. 

^^,ety-seven  ears  have  beJn  counted  on  ''  ""'"  "^^  "^  inconceivaMe  fertilify 

G.  Teo.ple  (^.«..,  ,,  Jj/  ^  f  I^.  Ihlf  !r ,''  '"^^•^''  ^"'  ^''^  "'^^^^^  ^-^  — d  S  ; 
Algerian  Exhibition  of  1.76  si;;  e We  3  o/wi'  ^""  ^'^  •"  "T  "  "^'^">'  ^  ^-  ^^  '«- 
«n,  fro.  a  single  grain,  bore  ealr^;;/  :,^^:;f  ^^  ^  ^'^^  ^'^^^-«  of  Touggourt,  and 

through::;  ^S::::IV:!:e"^:jl;^^  --^  ^-  «^  Africa,  ..e  to  a  stop 
'  Head  of  Aretb„.,a.  0„  tlTr^:;^  fl'',  '^^^^  "'.  ^^  '''"  '"  ^^^  «»^^  ^^  Sl-rboro' 
a  symbol  essentially  Carthaginian.  V  fraction  of  hT'  "  ^''^  ^'''^  "^'"^^^  ^  P«^™  ^^« 
same  meann,^,  which  assigns  the  same  Sicd  n  orL  „  ^  former  p.ece.  Tl.e  inscription  has  the 
of  M.  De  Saulcv.)  '''^'""  "'''»'"  ^^  this  p.ece.    An  electrum  coin      (Note 
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by  the  Punic  race,  with  its  two  great  capitals,  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
extended,  as  did  a  thousand  years  later  that  of  their  Arab 
brothers,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  the  Indian.  But  this 
rule  had  two  implacable  enemies;  in 
the  east  the  Greeks,  in  the  west  the 
Romans.  With  Xerxes  the  Phoenician 
ships  came  as  far  as  Salamis ;  with 
Alexander  the  Greeks  appeared  under 
the    walls   of    Tyre,    which    they   over-  Coin  of  Cartilage. 

turned.      When,   however,    they   founded   Antioch   and    Alexandria, 
Phoenicia,    stmitened  between   these   two   cities,    saw   the   commerce 
of     the     world     depart.      What    Alexander     had     done     to     Tyre, 
Agathocles   and   Pyrrhus   attempted   against  Carthage. 
But   Greece    looks   towards    the   east ;    here    she    had 
gained   her   brilliant   victory ;    Pyrrhus   miscamed    in 
the    west    against    the    Phoenician    colonists ;     it    re- 
quired  a   stronger    hand   to   snatch    Sicily   from   the   Carthaginians. 


Gold  coin. 


IT. — Carthaginians  and  Liby-Phcenicians  ;  Commerclvl 

Policy  of  Carthage. 


Like  Rome,  Carthage  had  the  most  obscure  beginnings.  She 
took  four  centuries  to  found  her  empire.  Xot  all  the  Numidians 
were,  as  their  Greek  name  would  seem 
to  indicate,  nomads.  Many  of  the 
Libyans  were  devoted  to  agriculture ; 
manv  also  wandered  about,  like  the 
present  Algerians,  with  their  flocks. 
She    conquered   the   former   and   gained  Coin  of  Libya- 

or  restrained    the   latter  by   the   alliances   which   she    caused   their 


which  ho  called  the  Horn  of  the  South,  fiorov  KfpciQ.  lie  settled  colonists,  men  and  women,  on 
divers  points  of  the  coast,  from  10"  N.  lat.  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

'  On  the  right,  a  palm.     On  the  reverse,  the  head  of  a  horse.     Coin  of  recent  period. 

^  Ilercules-Melkart,  having  the  head  covered  with  a  lion's  skiji.  On  the  reverse,  a  lion 
walking.  Below,  the  name  of  the  Libyans.  Above-,  the  Punic  letter  corresponding-  to  M.  the 
abbreviation  of  the  word  MAKHNAT,  which  signifies  camp.  The -piece  must  be,  then,  a  moneta 
cnsfrcn/ii'is  special  to  the  Libyans.     (Note  of  M.  De  Saulcy.) 
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chiefs  to  contract  with  the  daughters  of  her  richest  citizens.'  She 
encouraged  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  her  colonists,  mLxing  with 
the  natives,  formed  in  time  the  same  people  with  them,  the  Liby- 


Ports  of  Carthage^  (takeu  from  Davis). 

Phcenicians.'     But    the    Roman    colonies,    always   armed,    encircled 
their   metropolis  with  an   impenetrable  girdle.      The   establishments 

sxix.29.r  ^  Massjlmns,  ,«„rried  also  a  niece  of  Ilaunibal.     (Livv 

»  The  harbours  of  Carthage  were  situate  to  the  S  F  r.f  <!f  i      ■  <    r«.       , 
where  the  Bev's  countrv  house  stand,      Tl,!  .       vX    ,7  """'  '^*"P*''  "'  «•'«  Poin* 

not  remains  of  the  ports  bu  tan  atteltT  VT      .  "l'  "'""'"  '"'  "^"""'y  '"  >«  «^"  "- 

Vn„.e  minister.     ,l?e  SaMartzT/lwTn'';  """'^  ""^  """^  '^^  ">'  "'^  «""  "^  •"« 

was:^;te^^:^:,Xr.rrnr:;;:i-^ 

AfHca.    In  U.,  the  amS^:':  M^i^iltprra-ch'I^rSr'  '"^  ^^  '" 
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of  Carthage,  all  unwallcd,  tliat  a  revolt  might  be  impossible,  were 
only,  to  say  the  truth,  large  agricultural  villages,  charged  with 
the  feeding  of  the  immense  population  of  the  capital  and  pro- 
visioning its  thousand  ships  and  its  armies.  Thus  is  it  that  the 
Carthaginian  cities  appear  to  us;  open  to  all  attacks,  and  as  in- 
capable of  defending  themselves  against  Carthage  as  against  her 
enemies.  Spoletum,  Casilinum,  Nola,  and  the  impregnable  cities  of 
central  Italy  saved  Eome  by  their  resistance  to  Hannibal ;  two  hun- 
dred cities  yielded  to  Agatliocles  as  soon  as  he  had  set  foot  in  Africa. 

The  senate  had  favoured  the  intermixture  of  its  colonists  Avitli 
the  Libyans  (Berbers).  But  the  people  who  went  forth  were 
regarded  as  an  inferior  class,  ex- 
cluded from  honours  and  from 
office,^  watched,  treated  as  a  hostile 
mce,  and  thus  urged  on  to  revolt. 
The  history  of  Mutin  and  of  the 
Mercenary  War  shows  both  the 
fault  of  Carthage  and  its  punish- 
ment; at  Rome,  Mutin  would  have  become  a  consul;  at  Carthage,  he 
was   insulted,    proscribed,   and  forced   into  treason  to  save  his  head. 

Carthage  had  been  preceded  or  followed  on  this  coast  by 
other  Phoonician  colonies — Utica,  Hippo,  Hadrumctum,  the  two 
Leptis,  all  of  which  she  compelled  to  recognise  her  supremacy, 
except  Utica,  which  knew  how  to  keep  a  real  independence.'^  No 
longer  having  to  fear  their  rivalry,  having  subjected  the  Xumidian 
borderers,  keeping  the  rest  divided  by  policy  or  gold,  she  had  full 
liberty  to  extend  her  maritime  empire.  Born  of  a  merchant  city, 
C^arthage  loved  nothing  but  commerce,  and  made  war  simply  to 
open  up  thoroughfares,  to  make  siu'c  of  trading  with  new  countries, 
or  to  destroy  rival  powers.  The  Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians 
divided     between     them    one    of    the    two    great     basins    of    the 


-^gypto-liomau  Coin  of  Malta.- 


^  It  was  the  Libv-PlicBiiicians  who  composed,  with  the  populace  of  the  capital,  the  colonies 
sent  out  in  such  number.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  vi.  3.)  [Mommseu  thinks  the  designation  was  really 
political,  like  the  Latin  name. — Ed."] 

"•'  MEAITAIUN.  Head  of  Iris,  with  her  usual  head-dress— three  phime.s  and  two  urnens  (the 
serpent,  mark  of  royalty) ;  before  her,  the  representation  of  the  goddess  Tanit.  On  the 
reverse,  Osiris  (?)  carrj'ing  the  two  symbols  of  regularity — the  claw,  which  holds,  and  the 
fiahellum  which  moves  or  fans.     IJronze  coin  of  Malta. 

^  Polyb.,  iii.  24.     Utica  in  Phoenician  means  the  old  town. 
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Mediterranean  ;    Carthage   sought   to   possess   the    other.      Sardinia 
Corsica,    and  the   Ealearie  Islands   commanded   its   navigation  ;    sh": 

took  possession  of  them.  Sicily  was 
bettor  defended  by  the  Greeks  of 
Syracuse;  she  kept  them  in  check 
by  taking  up  her  position  at  Malta, 
p       „         „  ^^'^'^'■^   ^^le    kept    two    thousand    men 

Poeno-Koraau  Coin  of  Gaulos '  •  ^ 

Jh.ch  touch  It,  at  the  Agates  and  the  Lipari  Islands,  which 
dominate  its  coast  on  the  west  and  north,  in  Sicily  itself,  tM'o- 
thn-ds  of  which  .he  finally  occupied.  Wherever  ^he  ruled  as 
sovereign  hard  laws-as  merchants  have  always  prescribed,  even 
m  our  days,  to  defend  their  monopolies-oppressed  the  conquered. 
Whikt  around  her  o.™  walls  she  condemne.l  the  Libyans  -to  work 
for   her  profit,    it   was  forbidden,  if   we  could   believ;  the  Greet 

the    inhabitants    of    Sardinia,     under 
pain  of   death,   to   cultivate  the  soil.-' 
In    Africa,    whose    stormy   coast    she 
had   fringed  with   her   numerous  fac- 
tories ;      in     Spain,     whore     ancient 
Plwnician    colonies    serxed    as    coni- 
""''■''''^^   stations,   she   profited   l.v  fl>« 
ignorance   of    the    barbarians    to    make   good 'bargaL   .   H.     ,.. 
She  lost   neither  her   time   nor  strength  in  conquering  or  civil  "ii" 
them;    she  prefen-ed  to  create  wants  for   them    and   to   impot     .i 
them  burdensome  exchanges    tikino.  W  =^         ^■  -l.    ■       ""P"^   "» 
Malta     the   cr^U     I    7    r    :         ^    ""^  '""•^  '''S'^*  ^'^'^"^s  made  at 
Jlalta,    the   gold    dust   of   the   African   or    silver  of    the   Spani.,r,l  • 
always  gaming  on  everything,  and  with  all  men.  ^  ' 

money  used  for  paying  sailors.  ""*  ^"'^^     "»>  "•''P-""     Hronze 

«™iiira.*  ;^:D'i^"^.i;'t '^r  b:' Vhf^vTr  '""'""^  "''^'' '"-'  •"  -"^ «-» »"" 

foreign  ,,l,ips  from  the  island  whiel,  would    Iv        '^""'7""""*  'V^<^  *>"»  .-eporf  to  keep  off 
.kern  of  the  corn  of  .Africa.     In     '  fi  s     «a  t'  wTp  '."'T  '"  "  """""  "'  ™'-  <'"l'"v..i 

Bronze  coin  of  Cos.ura      The,„  ,7  ,  '"  '  "'"'"  "^  ''""•<''  <8e«  P-  457,  „  /) 

influence  of  V,.:-:XyZ^ZCZ::  ""  T  '^"""''  ''""""""^  ''    •""  '"S 
P-ve  aUo  ,h«  persis.ance';f^l;;p,,„t:atio:a.it;•      °         "''  ""  °'  *"'  ''"'"'"'  P"""^'  '"'y 


Pee  no-Roman  Coin  of  Cossura.' 
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The  Etruscans,  Massaliots,  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Italy  created  for  her  a  severe  competition.  Against 
some  she  excited  the  hate  and  ambition  of  Eome  (by  the  treaties 
of  509,  348,  and  27G  b.c.)  ;  against  others  she  perhaps  armed  the 
Gauls  and  Ligurians;  or  else  she  mysteriously  hid  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  her  ships.  Every  foreign  vessel  caught  in  the  waters  of 
Sardinia  or  near  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  was  pillaged  and  the 
crew  thro^vn  into  the  sea.^  After  the  Punic  wars,  this  strange  right 
of  nations,  as  Montesquieu  calls  it,  was  modified.  A  Carthaginian 
vessel,  seeing  itself  followed  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  Eoman  galley, 
ran  itself  aground  rather  than  show  the  route  .  to  the  Cassiterides 
(the  Scilly  Islands).^  The  love  of  gain  rose  almost  to  heroism. 
AMiat  is  strange,  the  greatest  commercial  power  of  antiquity  seems 
to  have  remained  a  long  time  without  itself  coining  its  gold  and 
silver  money  ;  at  least,  the  silver  and  gold  coins  which  we  possess 
of  Punic  Carthage  all  come  from  the  mints  which  it  had  in  Sicily, 
and  where  Greek  artists  worked  for  it.  Syracuse  even  made  them 
for  it,  as  appears  from  the  beauty  of  the  type  and  image  of  the 
nymph  Arethusa.  These  moneys  do  not  even  belong  to  the  standard 
of  weight,  after  which  the  true  Punic  coins  were  made.^  C^arthage, 
however,  had  them  at  the  time  of  its  independence;  but,  follow- 
ing the  custom  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  it  made  its  exchanges 
principally  with  bullion,  as  China  still  does,  and  by  barter,  or  with 
pieces  of  leather,  which,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  State,^  played 
the  part  of  our  paper  money.  This  practice  need  hardly  surprise 
us,  as  something  analagous  to  it  has  been  found  among  the  As- 
syrians, from  whom  Phoenicia  borrowed  so  much.'^ 

»  App.,  Bell.  Pun.,  4 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  802 ;  Montesq,,  Esp.  des  Lois,  xxi.  11 

^  Strabo,  iii.  p.  176.    The  captain  being  saved,  Carthage  restored  him,  at  the  public  expense, 

all  he  had  lost. 

3  Lenonnant,  la  Monnaie  dans  Vantiquite,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  The  author  believes  that  Car- 
thage began  to  coin  pieces  of  gold  at  home  only  towards  350. 

*  Cf.  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Numm.,  iv.  136. 

»  Fi-om  the  ninth  century  B.C.  the  Assyrians  had  small  clay  bricks,  which  were  real  letters 
of  credit,  enabling  the  merchants  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  to  dispense  with  the  cumbrous  and 
sometimes  dangerous  transport  of  specie.     (Lenonnant,  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  113.) 
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III. — Mercenaries. 

To  give  its  commerce  scope  and  security,  to  bo  mistress  of  the 
seas,  Carthage  only  wanted  quiet  possession  of  the  isles  and  coast 
line.  However  restricted  these  pretensions  ^vere,  amies  were  re- 
quired to  realize  them.  But  as  soon  as  war  becomes  simply  a 
commercial  matter,  a  means  of  assuring  the  return  of  capital  and 
he  investment  of  merchandise,  why  should  not  the  merchants  pay 
soldiers  as  they  pay  agents  and  clerks  ?    Venice,  Milan,  Florence- 


Fionires  pkced  at  the  Prows  of  Punic  Ships.' 


all  he  Italian  republics  of  the  15th  eentur,-  had  conMtieri;  Eng- 
^uul  has  often  bought  them.  It  was  a  PhcBnician  practice-  "The 
Pemans,  Lydians,  and  the  men  of  Libya,"  said  Ezekiel  to  the  city 

1  u''  At  ''"  *^°'  '*™^'  *^-^  "^'^  «*  ^«r;  ^I>^y  hanged  the 
shield  and  helmet  in  thee;  they  set  forth  thy  comeliness.-  Car! 
thage  had,  therefore,  its- mercenaries.     Horses  were  bought  and  ships, 

..ons,I:  nrri  tow^oT',';"''  'r^^t  ''•*  "■'»^''  <"  '^y^  <"><*  SWo„.  who  pla«^ 
is  ..^aia  of  OaHhagiln  r/  ""  ''"J"  <-''"'^'  '■'"'^">"'  "'■  P'-  '^>-     «-  (p.  ^SS^vhar 

"  xxvii.  10. 


i 
J 


which  they  armed  at  the  prow  with  deformed  dwarfs  to  frighten 
people ;  they  also  bought  men,  and  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  to 
the  Atlas  mountains  there  were  plenty  of  swords  for  hire !  Every 
one  of  Cailhage's  factories  became  a  recruiting  office.  The  prices 
were  low,  for  the  emulation  was  great  amongst  the  poor  and 
greedy  barbarians  who  encircled  the  narrow  border  of  the  Car- 
thaginian possessions.  Besides,  Carthage  understood  her  business. 
She  shipped  the  women,  children,  and  even  the  effects  of  her 
mercenaries — they  were  so  many  hostages  of  their  fidelity  ;  or  after 


.^ 


Offering  (ex-voto)\ 


The  Goddess  Tanit  (ex-voto). 


a  murderous  campaign  they  fell  to  the  treasury.  Ko  one  was 
refused,  neither  the  Balearic  slinger^  nor  the  Numidian  horseman," 
armed  with  a  buckler  of  elephant  skin,  and  covered  with  the  spoils 
of  a  lion  or  panther,  nor  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  foot-man,  nor  the 
Greek,  whom  they  employed  in  every  capacity — spy,  sailor,  builder, 
in  time  of  need  even  general.* 

The  more  different  races  there  were  in  the  Carthaginian  army, 

*  A  Carthaginian  making  an  offerii  pr  hefore  an  altar. 

*  Top  of  a  stele  of  the  temple  of  Tanit,  where  the  goddess,  who  was  "  the  splendour  of 
Baal/'  that  is  to  say,  the  moon,  is  reflection  of  the  god,  whose  wife  she  was,  is  represented 
holding  a  child.     To  the  right  and  left  on  the  acroteria  the  crescent  moon  above  the  sun's  disc. 

'  The  reputation  of  these  slingers  is  known.  Strabo  says  (iii.  p.  168)  that  the  Baleares  gave 
bread  Xo  their  children  only  by  placing  it  on  a  spot  which  they  had  to  reach  by  the  sling.  Cf . 
Florus  (iii.  8),  Lycophron  (Alex.,  p.  637),  and  Diodorus  (v.  18),  who  say  the  same  thing. 

*  Polyb  ,  i.  15. 

»  Xanthippus.  Polyb.,  i.  7.  See  in  the  chapter  following  the  history  of  the  Rhodian  of 
Lilybaeum. 
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he  more  the  senate  felt  confidence;  a  revolt  seemed  impossible 
among  so  many  men  who  could  not  understand  one  a.  ;tlt 
liesides  the  general,  his  principal  officers,  and  guard  who  "e^ 
called  the  sacred  battalion,"  were  Carthaginians,  and  he  ennt  L 
ah^ys  kept  some  of  their  colleagues  near  him  to  watch  o^Z 
conduct,   and    be    assured    tint    nil    ;,•  , 

then    paj.      The   love   of  glory,   patriotism,   devotion   to   the   State 
1    hose  great  names  which  at  Rome  did  miracles,  had  no  c  J    e^ 
^^ith     he  senate  of  Carthage.      They  spoke  much  of  receipts   Z 
oxpendmu.e-very  little  of   national   honour;    thus  the  resrum. 
h    country  were  only  measured  by  those  of  the  treasury.     W,  i, 
hat    was    full,    they    paid    soldiers    with    a    careless    prodi^alU; 
Mhcn   It    was    exhausted    they    retired   or    came   to   terns-it   1 
a     bad    speculation.       When    she    succeeded    the    expcLs    w!  e 
-oil    covered,   and    the    mercenaries    killed    in    the    enter,,  L   fo 
gotten      T^1,„t   n.attered  it  that  there  were  fortv  or  fit  Zs  ^l" 

trom     then     demands-.,itness     the     four    thousand     Gauls    rriven 
2J:  M:  Jb'    "'>   '']    rr    '''    -°P   abandoned^' 

Such  a  system  might  last   so   long  as  .listant  expeditions  onlv 
-ere   concen.ed,    but    the    mo.nent    that   war    drew   near  own 

wdls   Carthage  was   lost.      Its   citizens   having   eonunitted         . 
eenanes   the   care   of   their   defence,   found  few   resources   in   tl 
elves  when  they  stood  alone  in   face   of   the   enemv.      Co    d        I 

a  descent  on  Africa,  the  answer  of  Appius  to  the  King  of  Epirus^ 

could  they  have  made  legionaries,  as  those  of   Asculum  and  .' 

entum,  out  of  their  shop  boys  !      "  A  croMd  of  virtues  belon '    I 

the  pursuit  of  arms,"^  and  war,  while  a  great  misfortune,  g"::  to 

^ 'OtTTtutcns.     Diod.,  V.  11 


a  military  people  qualities  which  outside  camps  are  not  known. 
Like  the  Jews  and  Tyrians,  their  hrethren,  the  Carthaginians  learnt 
how  to  fight  only  in  their  last  days ;  but  like  them  also,  at  the 
crisis  they  were  heroic. 


lY. — The  CoxsTiTrTiON. 

Besides,    the     mercenaries     only    appeared    at    periods    of    de- 
cadence—in Greece,  after  Alexander;     in  the  Roman  empire,   after 


romegranate  (ex-voto).^ 


Elephant  (ex-voto).^ 


the  Antonincs;  in  Italy,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  after  the  Lombard 
League.  When  Rome  and  Carthage  met,  according  to  Polybius,- 
the^ former  was  in  the  full  force  of  its  robust  constitution; 
the  other  had  reached  that  senility  of  States  Avhen  the  en- 
feebled organisation  is  no  longer  directed  by  an  energetic  will. 
The  assertion  of  the  merits  of  poverty  had  disappeared  with  the 
declamations  on  the  virtues  of  the  golden  age.  The  poor  man  is 
not  necessarily  a  good  citizen,  and  the  rich  a  bad  one,  but  riches 
as   well   as   indigence   can   produce   mischief.      Now,   there   was   at 

energy  of  resistance  Bor  the  generosity  of  sacrifice.    Repose^  beget,  cowardice ;  among  shuttles 
there  is  fear  of  swords :  a  crowd  of  virtues  belongs  to  arms." 

.  Taken  from  a  stele  of  the  temple  of  Taoit.      The  pomegranate  be.ng  -— "^    ^ 
Adonis,  this  representation  would  indicate  some  -^f^^-^^lZ::^:^  7^^^ 
of  Adonis.     These  two  designs  show  more  manual  dexterity  in  the  reproauciion 
plants  than  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  human  %ure.  ^^^u^,,^a      Fdl 

^  Polyb.,  vi.  61.     [Greeks  seiwed  for  pay  from  early  days  as  already  mentioned.-^eZ.J 
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Carthage  too  much  opulence  and  too  little  of  that  hi^^h  spirit  whi.h 

pott,  an   aitist,  or  a  philosopher.'      It  will   be 
quite    enough    to   see    the   reproduction 
which   wo    give  of    some   specimens  of 
the    three  thousand    ex-votos    found  at 
Carthage    to    learn    that,    true    to    its 
ongm,    this    people    had    no    more    art 
than    their    metropolis.      It    was   active 
enough,    but    not    thoughtful,    and    its 
religion,  at  once  licentious  and  sanguin- 
ary, and  for  that  reason  very  tenacious, 
-E.w-0^0  of  ,hc.  Temple  of  Tani,.-     ^^^^'''^^  °o  moral  influence  on  private 
ment,    Mhilst   that   of   the    Ro      ""  "''*"'  '"^"'°''"   "°  ^^'  S"^*^™- 

its  priests,   nearly    i    '  i,™  '"""'"'  ^"''"""^   ^""^-*'  -^^ 
^4?    IT  ^  "lagi^ti-ates   or  senators    sdoIcp   ^r^    n. 

The  E„„„„,  pj,,^^    ,^  ^^^,,    ^^^  ^,^   ^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^ 

In  spite  of  the  luxurv  of  fl 
«  foreigo  i,„porta,ioo.     I,,  ,L  TempVrtlkaT'arT'"'''  T  "?  "'  ^"'"«'  "^  "'  T,",  only 
column  aod  one  of  e.erald,  .here  Z  no  i^a^e       L  ^'  ''Trl""'"^  '"•  ""^  ^^^  "  «"" 

Uere  were  some  books  at  Carthage  since  the  sen»t»      '^"''i"  ^*''^'"'"'  ^"''"''  "'-  »».) 
^y.,p^l7)saw,hen.;  but  there  is°no  litlj  wXIm  I  1\7  '?  ''"'"'*"'  ""•^  «"""« 
I      as  been  thought  that  the  sculptor  Boethos  wa.  a  P  "  •  ^^  k  '"""'^  ""  "'^"^""•'«'- 

Pausanms  have  the   reading  XaA  J«„„,  i„  ZZ^J  Carthagnnat,,  but  the  best  editions  of 

^   a   Gt^ek   of  Chalcedon  (see  The   ¥Z<.^Tj\y7'"'T°''  ^'''^''  °»'''-»  ""i'Los   to 

machus  also  a  Carthaginian,  one  of  the  ch     s       ^e  Ne     '*    . ""•  '^^     ^"^  ""''«'  Clito- 

at  Athens,  and  there  succeeded  (i„  l-^  b"  )  CaL^  ^ew  Academy,  but  he  lived  a  long  time 

C.cero,Z»a  0.at.,l  11),  and  he  is  tfc^  , l^:™  tr '      ^'  ""  '""  '"<"'"«  "■«-  '»  '" 

least  m  education,  as  another  Carthaginian,  Tetn      was     R     '""  '""•    ''^  "■"  "  ''^^'  »* 

A  pediment  somewhat  Greek  then  ,L     J^""^'  """^  «  ^°^^D. 

n  fact  , he  rudimenta^-  representation  of  X^S  1  '"T'"'''  "PP^"™"-'  '"'<'  -'-..  are. 
black  stone  of  Emesa,  Cybele  «.  i      i  •  ,  '*'"'  <^^<^""»  "f  Paphos  Tacit    rr.:,    ■    I 

;;ave  made  the  I^alJ^:!:^' Z^^^J^^  of  T^U,^  J^]^:'^^^ 

-».^^.  W.;75,:;  *''  '-'^  "'  '"^  •'^vit.ity  Which  blesses^-,    ^^^^er,'  Z«  ^^ '^f 

wrh?^'^™"^^^^^ 

"^s^.  rT  K   ""f"^---  ''"•  '-  '^•^  -^-^  °f  *    i  " who''hTa*C/r  "'  "^""™'' "" 


No.  1.  Adoration.     No.  2.  Haud  of  a  God  Blessing. 


No.  3.  Ex-voto. 


No.  4.  Uiec  of  Venus. 


No,  5.  Palm  Tree  and  Ensigns. 


^^S^. 


No.  G.  Ship. 


No.  7.  Chariot. 


No.  8.  Trophy. 


No.  9.  Plough.  No.  10.  Candelabrum. 

"Remains  of  Carthap-inian  Art  Csee  p.  454,  note  3). 
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State.  At  Carthago,  in  the  latter  days,  all  was  for  sale  and  all 
was  sold,  principles  as  well  as  places.  As  wealth  gave  power, 
honours  and  pleasure,  no  means  of  acquiring  it,  whether  by  force 
or  astuteness,  seemed  illegitimate.  "  Among  the  Carthaginians," 
says  Polybius,  "  in  whatever  way  riches  are  acquired,  one  is  never 
blamed;  high  places  are  bought."  Aristotle  also  says  that  the 
rich  alone  held  office.  Carthage  loved  gold;  she  got  possession  of 
it,  and  she  died  the  very  day  when  she  lost  it,  receperunt  mcrcedem 

suam. 

Nevertheless,  Aristotle  boasts  of  the  excellence  of  her  govern- 
ment.* It  was  a  constitution  made  up  of  different  elements — 
royalty,  aristocracy,  democracy,  but  without  the  existence  among 
these  powers  of  the  just  balance  which  is  the  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  polity :  oligarchy  was  really  supreme.  Two  suffetes  (sho- 
phetm,  i.e.,  judges)  chosen  out  of  privileged  families,  and  nomi- 
nated, at  first  for  life,  by  the  general  assembly,  were  the  highest 
magistrates  of  the  republic;  some  Greek  and  Latin  ^^Titers  give 
them  the  name  of  kings.^  After  them  came  the  senate,  in  which 
all  the  great  families  had  representatives.  To  facilitate  the  action 
of  the  government  by  concentrating  it  there  was  taken  from  the 
senate  the  council  of  the  centumviri  or  of  the  hundred  and  four, 
according  to  Aristotle.  The  latter,  by  degrees,  usurped  the  power, 
so  that  the  sufPetes  became  an  annual  office,  and,  being  deprived  of 
the  command  of  the  armies,  were  no  more  than  presidents  of  this 
council  and  the  religious  chiefs  of  the  nation.  The  centumviri  who 
recruited     themselves    by    co-option,     could    call    the    generals    to 

Baal-IIammon,  formed  by  two  crowTied  serpents  surrounding  the  solar  disc  ;  No.  5,  in  the  centre 
a  palm  tree  with  two  clusters  of  dates,  to  the  right  and  left  two  pikes  representing  ensigns ; 
No.  6,  Ship's  prow ;  No.  7,  Chariot  with  full  wheels :  No.  8,  Panoply  showing  that  the  conical 
helmet  represented  is  like  the  conical  lielmets  found  at  Cannae,  and  which,  after  our  drawing, 
should  be  considered  as  Carthaginian ;  No.  9,  Plough ;  No.  10,  Candelabrum  (extract  from 
a  memoir  by  Mons.  Ph.  Berger  on  Le-f  E.v-voto  du  temple  de  Tanit  a  Carthage).  Let  what 
precious  monuments  come  from  the  small  town  of  Pompeii  be  compared  with  what  the  temple 
of  Tanit  yields  to  us,  and  whatever  allowance  we  may  make  for  profanations  and  pillage,  the 
thought  must  strike  us  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  spite  of  their  neaniess  to  Sicily,  had  only 
rude  forms  of  art. 

*  Arist.,  Polit.y  ii.  8.  Cicero  says  also :  Nee  fanfum  Carthago  habuwset  opum  sexcentos 
fere  annos  sine  consiliis  et  disciplina.     (De  Rep.,  i.,-fragm.  inc.,  3.) 

^  Com.  Nepos  (Hanntb.,  7).  Arist.  (Pol.,  ii.  8)  compares  them  to  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and 
calls  them  /3a«TtX«Tff.  Livy  (xxx.  7)  compares  them  to  the  consuls.  Cf.  Zon.  viii.  8.  Gades  had 
two  sulTetes  (Livy,  xxviii.  37),  and  the  case  was  probably  the  same  in  all  the  Phoenician  and 
Carthajfinian  colonies. 
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each    of    the    brauche.  of    .1        ,  °  '*°"''>  ••  ""trol 

police,  .iiitar,  a^rete.,  [^  T^:::!-:::  ^'"  r"^^' 

over,  supervision  over  these   comuuttle        FiL.^  .rT"^'  "^°'"" 

tribunal  before  whieh  were  brouX   !. ,    •  ,  ^  ^^'^'  ^"'■'"•^''  "'^ 

eonnnittee  of  the   Thirtv  Ih  ^f         ""'"'''^'  P^'^^P^  ^^  the 

tuc    imny    whose  niembei-s   werp   f^^  re    -       . 

seem  to  have  been  a  privy  eouncil  ^    tI  "''  '""*  ''''" 

the    right  of    intervenrug,^n    e^^-  of    1  """"''""  '"  "*«'^^"*  "^^ 

-.ffotes    and    the   senate   coLitL     ,  T~''    between,  the 

public  assenxbly.                   ««"«t"uted    the  sole   prerogatives   of    the 

a  fait^aTZlry  o?te  cZ  ''^^   ^'''"^   '"'^    ^"^^   »>-    ^'^   i« 

tion  of    the  a^ntr^  \^S'- r'"*'""-     '''  ^^™- 
dictory ;  ^   but  they  a<.ree  i.    7  u  ™""^'  P"'"ts   eontra- 

in  this  republic  o^f  tC ol^a    ^whiS:   tT""^'  ^"•^■^-'•-'- 
from   the   government,  had  ^ude    a    at  ^  7   '^"^   *''^  P"- 

unsalaried,  and  permitted  thl  """'  '"  P"^"''  f'"«'ti<'"B 

at  the  same  tinr  tseWt       T  "  '°  '^'^   "^•^'^'   "«-« 

the  lot,  which  is  ve^  de    olr    2al   ^''"'''  ^*^°^  ^''-"^^ 
which  is  not  so.  '''"^°^^tie ,    Carthage  consulted  wealth  only, 

The  senate,  and  in  the  ^Pnnf^  fv, 

«.»«  .10  sole   ;.„e„  o    ;:«;  T/TT  °™  '"  -  '"""  - 

g  vernment.      If   hberty,    as   the   Greeks 

nch     Obaerve  .hat  the  Carthaginians  had  noTCnv^aJ^"  ""*"""  "'  "'«  "-'y  become 

"Ju3t,n,  xix.  2,  5,  and  Livv  xxxiH  4fi  '7  ""'"""'^  "'""  ""^  J*"'- 

•  •  •  iriginta  semonnn  pHncives  •  U  ^n*  .       *- 

carthagerr- 1^^:  :^i  prhC:  :^„:^xr " ° -"-^  -^^^-^  "■«  '™'"-i""s  of 

«.d  the  latter  in  122.    The  one  knew  CarZ 'e1„  ^  **"'"""'  ""*«  "^  '°™<'r  di"d  i"  3- 

the  other  saw  its  ruin,  and  blames  iJ  „  Uu  Z  'I";'""'  ""*'  "'ffovernment  e.,cellem  •' 
and  th.s  difference  is  exph,i„ed  bv  .h  di^e  ee  of  „,e^"'  "^f  '"">■  """•^"  "-onsiste.  ! 
hadsarf:  "If  ever  any  great  reVerse  ImppenTo  t.eJ,  ■T"''\"  "'^>-  '"«'•  '>'^«  Ar.,.o.k: 
the  Carthaga>ians  wiU  fi„d  „«  „ea„s  inX  r  oo  ^'u  „  T'  ^'j'"'"  -'"-  •"-  obedience. 

toHMKufion  to  .save  themselves." 
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Coiu  of  Camarina.^ 


of  the  decadence  understood  it,  suffered,  empii-e  profited,  for 
the  Carthaginian  senate  had  the  immutable  policy  belonging  to 
great  aristocratic  bodies  which,  pursuing  the  same  designs  with 
energy  and  prudence  for  several  generations,  do  more  for  the  future 
of  States  than  the  often-changing  influence  of  popular  assemblies. 
It  maintained  during  one  whole 
war  the  same  generals  in  office, 
for  example,  Hannibal,'  the  de- 
fender of  Agrigentum  ;  Carthalon, 
the  destroyer  of  the  Eoman  fleet 
among  the  rocks  of  Camarina ;  Ad- 
herbal,  the  conqueror  at  Drepanum; 
Himilco,  who  for  nine  years  held  Lilybaeum ;  and,  above  all, 
Amilcar  Barca,  over  whom  for  six  years  all  the  efforts  of  his 
powerful  adversaries  could  not  triumph.  But  it  watched  their 
acts  and  punished  their  faults,  not  always  their  misfortimes; 
thus  he  who  was  conquered  at  MyliB,  being  siu'prised  by  an 
unusual  manoeuvre,  did  not  lose  its  confidence.  It  is  blamed 
for  some  rigorous  decisions  ;  it  was  right  to  remove  from 
commands  the  incapable  or  to  strike  ambitious  fools,  who  de- 
serve the  extremest  severities  when  they  have  lost  the  army 
or  compromised  the  State.  In  home  affairs  it  did  not,  like 
Athens,  give  up  the  tribunals  to  the  people,  that  is  to  say, 
justice  to  popular  passions,  and  so  well  did  it  defend  the  civil 
power  against  military  chiefs  and  demagogues,  that  there  was 
not  seen  to  arise,  during  a  space  of  five  hundred  years,  one  of 
those  tyrannies  which  were  so  often  bred  elsewhere  from  the 
favour  of  the  army  or  demagogic  excesses.^  The  populace,  re- 
strained by  a  whole  system  of   aristocratic  institutions,  attached  to 


^  The  following  are  the  meanings,  as  given  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  of  some  Carthag  "nian  names : 
Hannibal  (khanni-Bual),  "  Baal  has  taken  me  into  favour;''  Asdmbal  (aazeron-l^aal),  "  Baal 
has  protected  him,"  or  "protects  him;"  Amilcar  (abd-Melkart),  "the  servant  of  Melkart;" 
Ilanuon  (khannoun),  "the  gracious  :  "  Maharbal  (mahar-Baal),  "present  from  Baal ;  "  Bodostor 
(abd-Astaroth),  "  the  servant  of  Astarte  ;  "  Bomilcar  (abd-Melkart),  "  the  servant  of 
Melkart." 

*  Theatrical  mask  or  head  of  Medusa;  on  the  reverse,  six  globules,  mark  of  the  ^  lb. 
(6  ounces).     Very  ancient  bronze  coin  of  Camarina. 

»  Two  attempts  at  usurpation  are  quoted.  Aristotle  speaks  of  a  Hanno,  whom  he  compares 
to  Pausanias,  and  who,  in  340,  was  put  to  death  after  frightful  tortures  with  his  whole  family; 
and  according  to  Justin  (xxi.  4),  Bomilcar  also  attempted,  in  308,  to  cause  a  revolution. 
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the    govcrnuieut    by  the   opulence   of   the  charitable  establishments  • 
was  ako  periodically  enfeebled  by  the  sending  abroad  of  numerous 
colonies       Carthage   thus   got   rid   of   this   populace    without   native 
ties  and  without  gods,   which  collects  in  great  merchant  cities,  and 
m    whom    low    instincts,    brutal    passions,    hatred,    envy,    and    uU 
covetousness  were   at  work.      War  stopped  this  current  of  emigra- 
tion,  and    seditious    mobs    gathered   in    Carthage.      If   we    belfeve 
the  wisest  historian    of   antiquity,   the    Tunic  wars,  which  at  Rome 
consolidated    union,    modified    the  constitution   for  the  profit  of   the 
multitude.     He  says,  "  Among  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  the  people, 
before  the  war  of  Hannibal,  who  decided  all ;    at  Rome  it  was  the 
senate.      So   the   Romans,    often   beaten,  triumphed  at  last  by  the 
pnulence    of    their    plans.-      We    must    attribute,    if    we    follow 
lolybius     his  great  fall  of  Carthage  to  its  demagogues;  they  have 
caused  that  of  many  other  states !  b  o       ,        .>     avc 


1  {f 


Polyb.,  vi.  51 ;  Cf.  XV.  30. 


Head  of  Apollo  c.owued  wi.h  ,au..l;  „u  ,,,o  ,,.vo,«.,  .UVBM.TAN  and  a  ,v..     Bro.uc  coin 

ol  J^iJybauiii. 


CEAPTEE  XX. 

THE  FIRST  PUNIC  ¥AE  (264-241). 

I. The  Treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage  (509-279). 

ROME  and  Carthage  had  known  each  other  for  a  long  time; 
three  times  they  had  sealed  their  alliance  by  treaties,  for 
they  had  the  same  enemies— the  pirates  who  infested  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  and  pillaged  the  coasts  of  Latium  ;  later  on  the  Italiot  Greeks 

and  PyiThus. 

We  can  still  quote  these  monuments  of  a  very  ancient  diplomacy : 
Polybius    had    read   them    on    tables   of    bronze   preserved    in    the 
archives   of    the   tediles.     They   are    doubly   interesting— as   regards 
the    history   of    political   events,    and   that   of   the   law   of    nations. 
The   most    ancient,    which   is   at   once   a   treaty   of   alliance   and   of 
commerce,  was   negotiated   by  Tarquin,  and   concluded   by  the  first 
consuls  of   the   republic   (509).      ''  Between   the   Eomans   and   theii^ 
allies  on   the  one   part,  the   Carthaginians   and   their   allies   on  the' 
other,  there  shall  be  peace  and  amity  on  the  following  conditions: 
the  Eomans    and  their  allies  shall   not    sail  their  war-ships   beyond 
[east  of]  Cape  Bon  (Prom.  Pulchmm),  unless  they  be  tliiven  thither 
by  tempest  or  chased  by  their  enemies.     In  that  case  they  shall  be 
permitted  to   buy  there  or   to  take  thence   what  shall  be  necessary 
for   the   repair  of   the   vessels,  and   for   sacrifices   to  the   gods,  and 
they  shall   undertake   to  leave  in  five    days.      Their  merchant-ships 
shall   be   able  to  trade  at  Carthage,   but  no  bargain  shall   be  vahd 
uidess  it  shall  have  been  made  by  the  medium  of   the  public  crier 
and  ^\Titer.     For  everj^thing  sold  in  theii-  presence,  the  public  credit 
shall   be  a   guarantee  as  regards  the   seller.     The   same  shall  apply 
in  Africa   (on   the   territory  of   Carthage),  in  Sardinia,   and   in   the 
part    of    Sicily   under   the    Carthaginians.      The  Carthaginians    shall 
do   no  harm  \o   the   peoples   of   Ardea,  Antium,   Laurentum,   Cu-cei 
and   Terracina,    nor   to    any   other    Latin   people   subject  to    Eome. 
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Thor   shall    abstain    from    attacking    (in    that   part   of    Italy)    th. 
cities    not   subjects   of    the    Romans;   if    thev  take   one    T      J  n 
hand    it    over   to   the    Romans    without     loS.    it    111  '    TH 
shall   not    build   any    forts   in   Latium,    and   if"    the^    H  e^tbarl      "^ 

This  treaty   shows  what  degree  of  power  Rome  had  reached 


Jirtant  .horo,  ot  UWa    ,111™^  ""'■■""e  oven  „„  ft, 

*  [rtather  from  enterinfr  the  n-ulf  of  Pnvti^o 
esser  s.nes,  B,.aciu.„  an/E.pff    tL  ;:^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^'^  -^  countr.  about  the 

by  Mommseo,  has  been  recentlydefended  hTZT^l^/  T''^  '^^  ^'^  '^'^  ^^-^^  -stacked 

the  account  .n  Neumann  s  Zeitalfer  ,.r  I,J^e  Tr^^  "^  ^''^^  ^^^Iv  established.  Cf. 
recent  hterature  on  the  subject,  especially  Nis t  "  in  Z^  17  '':  ^''"^  ^^^^^'"^  ^^^  *'- 
321  ..y.-ZW.]  ^  m  the  Jahrhuvher  f.  Kla..  Phil,  for  ]S(}7.  pp. 
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The  second  treaty  is  later  by  more  tlian  a  century  and  a 
half  (348  B.C.).  Eome  had  employed  its  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years  in  recovering  that  which  the  setting  up  of  the  republic 
had  cost.  Carthage,  on  the  contrary,  secure  from  revolutions 
under  its  aristocratic  government,  had  grown  in  strength  and 
riches.  Among  its  allies  it  names  this  time  Utica  and  Tyre, 
because  it  now  represents  all  the  ambitions  of  the  Phoenician  race, 
united  against  those  Greeks  who  come  into  so  rude  a  rivalry  with 
the  ancient  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  dispute  with  them 
Sicily,  and  threaten  at  the  same  time  the  Eoman  coast  of  Latium 
and  the  Punic  factories  of  the  Tvrrhenian  Sea.  So  its  words  are 
more  haughty  and  its  concessions  less  favourable.  By  the  former 
treaty  it  interdicted  the  Romans  from  navigating  the  Eastern 
Meditenimean ;  it  maintains  this  prohibition  and  adds  another, 
that  of  not  passing  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  It  takes  from  them 
the  right  of  traffic  in  Sardinia  and  Africa,  and  no  longer  engages 
not  to  molest  the  Latin  cities  which  it  might  take  outside  the 
Roman  teiTitory.  It  still  consents,  indeed,  to  give  up  such  to^^^is 
to  its  allies,  but  cleared  of  gold  and  captives  which  this  time  it 
intends  to  keep.^ 

The  third  treaty  is  in  the  year  279  b.c.^  PjaThus  being  then 
in  Italy,  and  disturbing  both  Carthage  and  Rome,  these  two  cities 
renewed  their  old  compact  of  friendship.  They  stipulated  that 
neither  of  the  two  nations  should  accept  from  the  king  conditions 
contrary  to  the  alliance,  and  that  if  one  of  the  two  peoples  were 
attacked  by  the  Epirots,  the  other  should  have  the  right  to  help 
it.^  '^  C^arthage  shall  furnish  transport  ships  for  the  voyage  out  and 
back,  but  the  auxiliaries  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  which  sends 
them.  The  Carthaginians  shall  bring  help  to  the  Romans  on  sea, 
should  the  latter  need  it ;  yet  the  ships'  crews  shall  not  be  forced 
to  land  if  they  refuse." 

These  treaties  were  confirmed  by  oaths.  The  Carthaginians 
swore   by  the   gods   of   their   fathers;    the   Romans,    in   the   former 


*  [This  treaty  was  mainly  concerned  with  international  limitations  of  piracy,  which,  since 
the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  and  Dionysian  naval  powers,  was  restricted  by  no  powerful  marine, 
and  was  particularly  injurious  to  the  Romans,  who  had  no  fleet  to  overcome  it.  Cf.  Livy, 
vii.  26,  and  Neumann,  op.  cif.,  p.  60,  sfi '. — Ed.] 

^  [Really  tl>e  fourth.     The  thii-d  was  in  .S(M)  n.c,  but  its  terms  are  unknown — Ed.] 

'  .  .  .  .  iVa  i^y  fiotfOtlv  aWiiXoir.     (Polvb.,  iii.  25.) 
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treaties  by  Jupiter  Lapis,  in  the  last  by  Mars  and  Enyalius.^  The 
oath  by  Jupiter  Lapis  was  thus  taken:  "The  fecial  takes  a  stone 
in  his  hand,  and,  after  having  sworn  by  the  public  faith  that  the 
conventions  shall  be  faitlifully  kept,  he  adds:  *  If  I  speak  the 
truth,  let  happiness  be  mine;  if  I  think  differently  from  what  I 
say,  let  every  one  else  preserve  in  peace,   in  his  own  country  and 

under  its  laws,  his  property, 
penates  and  their  tombs;  as  for 
myself,  let  me  be  cast  away  as  I 
cast  away  this  stone.'  And  while 
saying   these  words  he  thi'ows  the 

Coin  of  Sicilv.^'  „4-  jj  „ 

stone  far  away." 
We  have  seen  that  the  Carthaginians,  to  fulfil  one  of  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty,  before  it  had  even  been  requested  by  Rome, 
sent  to  Ostia  a  hundred  and  twenty  galleys.^  The  senate  did  not 
accept  this  help;  under  their  refusal  was  hidden  the  confidence 
which  the  Romans  had  of  conquering  alone,  or  the  distrust  with 
which  such  forward  allies  inspired  them.  From  Ostia  the  admiral 
sailed  to  Tarentum,  and  offered  his  mediation  to  Pyrrhus.^  The 
Carthaginians  were  evidently  verj^  desirous  to  restore  the  king  to 
the  delights  of  his  Epirot  royalty.  He,  on  the  contrary,  dreamt 
only  of  battles;  he  passed  into  Sicily,  made  war  there  for  three 
years,  and  when  quitting  the  island  exclaimed:  "What  a  fair 
battlefield  we  are  leaving  to  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians ! ''  ^ 


IL— Operations  in  Sicily  (264  b.c). 

Neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  could  yield  to  a  rival  power  the 
fine  island  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Meditemmean,  which 
adjoins    Italy,     and    from    which    Africa    is    almost    visible.       If 

'  Enyalius    or  the  bellicose,  was  at  first  a  surname  of   Mars:  later  on  they  made  him 
a  son  of  that  god.     He  holds  probably,  in  the  language  of  Polybius,  the  place  of  Quirinus. 

W  Oman  s  head  (probably  the  queen  Philistis,  whom  some  assign  as  wife  to  Iliero  II  )  veiled 
and  crowned  with  corn  ears ;  behind,  a  leaf.    On  the  reverse,  SIKEAIiiTAN  and  a  monogram 
V  ictory  in  a  quadriga.    Coin  of  the  Sicilians. 

^  Justin,  xviii.  2. 

*  Justin,  xviii.  2.     Livy  tells  of  presents  which  Carthage  sent  in  the  years  342  and  SOT,  to 
Kome.  m  congratulating  tliem  on  their  successes  over  the  Samnites,  vii.  38  •  ix  43 

'  A  quarrel  had  already  been  near  breaking  out  on  the  subject  of  Tare'ntum.    «ee  p  38a 
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Coin  of  Messina.^ 


Carthage  were  mistress  of  it,  she  would  shut  up  the  Eomans  in 
the  peninsula,  whose  people  her  intrigues  and  gold  would  unceas- 
ingly be  arousing .  to  revolt.  If  Eome  ruled  there,  the  commerce 
of  Cai'thage  would  be  inter- 
cepted, and  a  fair  wind  could 
in  less  than  a  night  convey 
the  legions  to  the  foot  of  her 
walls. 

Three  powers  divided  the 
island  between  them :  Ilicro, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  since  the  year  270,  the  Carthaginian^:,  and  the 
Mimiertiiies  or  sons  of  Mars.  The  last,  who  had  been  mercenaries 
of  Agathocles,^  had 
by  treason  seized  Mes- 
sina, and  from  this 
port  they  infested  the 
wliole  island.'  Dio- 
doiiis  represents  them 
pillagiuf^  even  on  the 
south  coast,  where 
they  laid  waste  Gela 
which  was  rising  from  its  ruins.  Iliero  wished  to  rid  Sicilv  of 
them  ;  he  beat  them,  thrcAV  them  back  on  Messina,  and  was  goin 
to  receive  their  submission  when  the 
Carthaginian  governor  of  Lipari, 
Ilaniio,  disputed  this  conquest  Avith 
him.  The  Mamertines  then  remem- 
bered that  they  were  Italians,  and 
prefening  a  protector  at  a  distance 
to  friends  so  close  at  hand,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Eome. 
The   Mamertines   were   notorious   pillagers.      What  the   garrison   of 

'  MESSANIQN.  Hare  running;  above,  head  of  Pan;  below,  a  leaf.  On  the  reverse, a  figure 
seated  in  a  biga  and  crowned  by  a  Victory ;  below,  a  leaf.     Silver  tetradrachma  of  Messina. 

''  Festus  regards  tliem  as  a  sacred  spring  of  the  Samnites.     See  p.  exxi. 

'Seep.  371. 

*  Head  with  diadem  of  Iliero  II.;  the  reverse,  BASIAEOS  lEPQNOS.  Victory  in  a  quadriga 
at  a  gallop ;  in  tlie  field  a  star.     Silver  octo<lraclima. 

"*  Tlie  frif/uefra,  a  symbol  of  Sicily,  the  island  of  three  promontories,  Trinacna  :  on  the 
reverf^e,  LENT.  COS.  Jupiter  standing,  liolding  a  thunderbolt  and  an  eagle ;  in  the  field  a 
strigil.     Silver  penny  of  the  Cornelian  family. 

RR 


Coin  of  niero  II.* 


The  Triquetra} 
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Ehegium,    so    severely  punished,    had    just    done    ou    one    of    the 
coasts  of    the   Straits,    the   Mumertines   had   d„ue,   and   very   much 
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The  Straits  of  Messina  (present  state). 


«6kA. 


worse    on    the   other   side.      The    senate   hesitated    at   undertaking 
their    defence.      The   consuls,    less   scrupulous,    carried    the    matter 


Coiii  of  Agathocles.' 


before  the  people.  They  recalled  the  equivocal  conduct  of  the 
Cartliagiuians  at  Tarcntum,  and  pointed  out  the  establishments 
of  this  people  in  Corsica,  in  Sar- 
dinia, in  the  Lipari  islands,  in 
Sicily,  like  a  chain  which  already 
closed  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and 
which  must  be  broken.  The  am- 
bition of  the  Romans  was  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  avarice.  They 
wislied  to  command,  because  they  considered  themselves  to  be 
ah-eady  the  greatest  peopk^  of  the  earth ;  they  wished  to  conquer 
to  stitisfy  their  taste  lor  [)hinder ;  Sicily  and  Carthage  were  such 
a  rich  prey  I  The  p(M)ple  decided  that  succour  should  be  sent  to 
the  ^MaiiK^rtiiies  ;  the  consul  dispatched  in  great  haste  the  legionary 
tribune  C.  Claudius  to  Messina. 

He   was,    like   all   those    of    his   race,    an   energetic    man,    who 
stopped  at  nothing   if 


he  could  gain  liis  end. 
He  pass(Hl  tlie  Straits 
at  the  risk  of  being 
seizcnl  bv  the  enemv, 
and  on  his  arrival  at 
Messina  fcunid  TIanno 
establisiKHl  in  the 
citadel  which  a  fac- 
tion had  d(4iv(»red  to  him.^  Claudius  wished  to  bring  over  troops, 
but  the  Carthaginian  vessels  closed  the  Straits.  ^'Xot  a  ship  shall 
pass,"  said  Ilanno,  "  and  not  one  of  your  soldiers  shall  ever  wash 
his  hands  in  the  waters  of  Sicilv."  However,  he  consented  to 
an  interview  with  the  tribune ;  in  the  midst  of  the  conference 
Claudius  causinl  him  to  be  seized,  and  to  obtain  his  liberty, 
Hanno  surrendered  the  citadel.     On  his  retui'n  to  Carthage  he  was 


*  K0PA2.  Head  of  a  Proserpine  ;  the  reverse,  victory  setting:  up  a  trophy;  in  the  field  the 
triquetra.     As  inscription,  AIweOKAEIOS.     Silver  coin  of  Agrathocles,  King  of  Syracuse. 

'  Head  of  Vulcan;  on  the  reverse,  Ain.4PI0N  and  a  prow  of  a  vessel  with  the  acmstolmm, 
an  ornament  which  terminates  a  ship's  prow  ;  the  six  globules  are  the  mark  of  the  I  denarius, 
Large  sized  })ronze  money  of  Lipari. 

^  [No  doubt  this  party  argued  that  the  example  of  Rhegium  made  the  Romans  more  unsafe 
alliee  than  tlie  Carthaginians. — Ed.'\  „     ,^ 


;  2 


Coin  of  Lipari. 
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crucified,   but   Rome   had  commenced   the   period  of  its   great  wars 
by   an  act  of  perfidy,  which,  with   many  others,  was  forgotten   by 

her  orators  when  they  arraigned 
"Punic  faith"  in  the  senate  and 
the  Forum. 

Hiero  and    the   Carthaginians 

united  in  laying  siege  to  Messina. 

p.p..,,  Witli  horrible  precaution  the  Car- 

Coinof  theMainertiiies.'  j.-l      ■    ■ 

tfaagmians  massacred  their  Italian 
mercenaries ;  but  as  the  strait  was  scarcely  more  than  2  miles  in 
the  nan-owest  part,  the  allies  could  not  prevent  the  consul  Appius 
Caudex-'  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  night  to  send  across  twenty 
thousand  men  on  barks  and  small  boats,  lent  by  all  the  cities  on 
the    coast.      Appius   defeated    or    cowed   the   two   besieging    armies 

which  were  not  verj'  considerable, 
for  Polybius  docs  not  say  that 
their  retreat  was  the  result  of  a 
\  ictory  by  the  Romans.  The  con- 
sul piu-sued  Hiero  as  far  as  the 
walls  of  Syracuse;  the  place  was 
-,  ,  too     strong    to     be     taken     by     a 

sudden     attack,    and    the    malaria    of    the    marshes    the    Anapus 
forced  h„„   to  retire  (204).     He   retired  to  Messina,    where  he  left 
a   garnson.'      Ihe   occupation   of  this   natural   and   secure   harbour 
large    enough    to    hold    six    hundml   galleys   of  the   ancients,    and 
deep   enough   to  receive    the   largest   of   modem   vessels,  was  worth 
more  to  Rome  than  a  victoiy.     She  possessed  there  the  port  of  the 
island,  and  she  took  measures  for  its  safe  preservation.     This  pros- 
perous   commencement   encouraged   the  senate    to   push  on   the  war 
vigorously.      The   two   consuls   and    thirty-six   thousand   legionaries 
passed   the  following  year  in  Sicily,  where   sixty-seven   towns,  and 
amongst    them   Catana,  at  the   foot  of   Etna,  fell  into   their  power 
Segesta,    the    most    ancient    ally    of    Carthage    in    the    island,    had 

^  Laurelled  head  of  young  Mars  and  his  Greek  namp  apphv  •  ^«  ♦! 
An  eagle  on  a  thunderbo.,.     Ln^e  coin  of  .1,^^"  i'nt         '  "™"''  -^»'=""*"''- 

'  fZZ)''^ """"'  1  ]"" 'T^""  '""f '■  ™'*''''''-     t*'"^'  -'i'«-  -"  ''im  Claudius  -Ed  1 


Coin  of  Gela. 
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Coin  of  Rlieiiium.' 


Hiero,    dismayed,    and 


Coin  of  Segesta.'^ 

Theocritus  was 


massacred  its  Punic  garrison,  and  had  pleaded  its  pretended  Trojan 
descent  in  order  to  obtain  favour- 
able   terms    from    the     Romans. 
The    senate    was    not    likely    to 
refuse  a   people,   which   attracted 
its  nobility  by  flattering  Roman 
vanity,    and    which     gave    such 
pledges  of   its  relationship.     The 
Segestans   were  declared   Uberi  et  immunes. 
reflecting  that  Syracuse  had   more  to 
lose,  in   the   matter  of   its   commerce, 
by   siding   Avith    Carthage    than    with 
Rome,     hastened     to     negotiate  ;     he 
gave   up    liis     prisoners,    payed     100 
talents,^      and      remained      for      fifty 
years  the   faithful   ally   of   the   Romans. 

Never   was    Syracuse  in   a   happier   condition. 
there   then,    cursing    the    war, 
and  praying   the  gods   to  cast        ^^  ^„,  ,  ^^^ 
into     the     Sardinian     sea     the      ^.^^^^^5^\ 
enemies   who   were    destroying 
the  Sicilian  cities.*     We  would 
wish    to    believe     that     these 
idylls  were   a   tiTie   picture   of 
the    happiness    of     this     little 
comer   of    land,   while   the  rest   of   the   world   was   shaken   by    the 
collision  of  two  great  nations. 

*  The  head  of  a  lion,  with  a  branch  of  laurel  on  the  left.  On  tlie  reverse,  the  name  of  the 
town  PEriNOS,  in  ancient  Greek  backwards.  Jupiter  sitting ;  an  eagle  under  the  seat  of  the 
god ;  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.     Tetradrachma  of  Uhegium. 

^  SEPESTA  (boustrophedon,  see  p.  38,  n.  1).  Head  of  a  woman  with  a  head-band  ;  on  the 
back,  a  dog  drinking.     A  silver  didrachma  of  Segesta. 

^  Diodorua  (xxiii.  5)  said  150,000  drachmas,  Polybius  100  talents,  Orosius  and  Eutropius 
200.     [The  prisoners  restored  were  those  taken  in  the  defeat  of  Ap.  Claudius.— iitZ.] 

*  See  Idyll  xvi.,  especially  lines  82-07 — 

IxOpoi'c  tr  vdaoio  koku  7rf/ii//f«v  avdyKa 
l.ap^oviov  KOTU  Kt'iia  .... 
uypovg  ^^tpyaZoivTO  rtOrjXoTag,  at  ^^avapiBfioi 
fDjXwr'  xiXinSig  iSordva  ciaTTiavdkiaai 
Oft  irtciov  iSXrixoivTO,  (36ig  c'dytXricuv  ig  avXiv 

dp'xvtft  ^  f'tg  oT^'  dp'ixvai 
XfTrra  haviiaaiVTO,  iSodg  o'trt  fxt]^  ovop.'  tit). 


Coin  of  Agrigentum. 
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The  treaty  mth  Iliero  assured  to  the  Koniuu.s  tlie  alliance 
of  the  national  party  iu  Sicily,  and  relieved  them  from  the 
necessity  of  sending  from  Latiiim  provisions  and  stores,  whi.-h 
the  enemy's  fleet  would  have  been  able  to  intercept.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  senate  increased,  and  it  resolved  to  drive  out  the 
Carthaginians  from  the  whole  island,  where  the  excesses  of  their 
barbarous   bands   for    two   centuiies    had    made   their  ride   odious 


Plan  of  Agrigentum. 
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18  stadia,  or  about  2  miles — had  not  rendered  its  re-victualling  im- 
possible.'    The  llomans  besieged  it.     Not  knowing  yet  how  to  take  a 
place  by  the  aid  of  engines  of  war,  which  the  Greeks  had  long  since 
used  they  established  themselves  at  the  east  and  west  of  the  toAvn  in 
two  camps,  which  a  double  line  of  defences  protected  against  sorties, 
and  succoui's  from   without.      There   they  stayed  for  seven   months, 
until   famine   opened   the   gates  for 
them.     Without  lliero,  they  would 
themselves,    more    than   once,    have 
suffered   from    scarcity.      Hannibal, 
the    son    of   Gisco,     defended    the 
place   with   a  strong   gamson;   the 
provisions    therein    diminished    the 
more  quickly.     Carthage  sent  an  army  to  succour  it  under  Hanno, 
who   seized    on    Ileraclea    and    Ilerbessus,    Avhere    the    two    consuls 
kept   their   stores;    the   convoys  of   Iliero  maintained  abundance  in 
the    Eoman    cauip,    and    Ilanno    was    compelled    to   risk   a    battle, 
which    he    lost    in    spite    of    his    eh^jhants.      Since    the    time    of 
Pyn-lius    th(^    legiims    no    longer    feared 
these    clumsy    engines    of    war.      They 
killed   thirty  of    them,    and  took  eleven 
alive.     Profiting   bv   the   darkness   of   a 
winter's   night,    and   by   the   negligence 
of  the  sentinels   rendered   over-contident 
by  the  late  victory,  Hannibal  crossed  the   Eoman  lines  with  a   part 
of  his  troops.     The  unfortunate  town  was  sacked  by  the  conquerors, 
who   sold   as   slaves  twenty-five  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.     These 
three   campaigns   and  this  long  siege  had  already  tried  the  finances 
of   Carthage,  and  she  was  for  a  while  compelled   to   stop   the   pay 
of   her   mercenaries.     To    get   rid   of   the   too  spirited    complaints  of 
four   thousand  Gauls,  who  threatened  to  go   over  to   the   enemy,   a 
Carthaginian   general   promised  them  the   pillage  of  Entella.      They 
hastened   thither ;    but  he   had   secretly   warned  the  Eoman  general 

»  FThe  site  of  Agrigentum  is  peculiar.  It  is  a  great  oval  plateau,  with  scarped  edges,  laid 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  reaching  from  the  summit  half  way  to  the  sea.  Along  the  lower  edge 
of  this  plateau  there  is  a  splendid  row  of  temples,  from  which  you  look  over  the  descending  slope 
to  the  sea.  Syracuse  has  similar  features  on  its  land  side,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  summit  of  the 
slope  there  is  Jhe  same  kind  of  steep  rock,  protecting  the  city  from  the  land  side.  1  mdar  seems 
to  have  thought  Agrigentum  tlje  most  beautiful  of  Greek  towns.— -Erf.] 


Coin  of  Entella. 
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and  the  Gauls,  having  fallen  into  an  anihuseade,  were  killed  almost 
to  a  man.  The  legionaries  were  also  without  pay ;  but  not  a  eom- 
plaint  was  heard  among  the  anny  of  citizens,  liefore  Agrigentum,  a 
number  of  soldiers  suffered  themselves  to  be  killed  at  the  gates 
of  the  camp  to  give  the  dispersed  legions  the  time  to  rally,  and 
if  any  quarrels  arose  between  them  and  their  allies,  it  was  to 
obtain  the  most  perilous  post  in  the  battle.' 

From  the  third  year  of  the  war,  (Carthage  possessed  only 
some  maritime  places  in  Sicily.  But  her  fleets  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  closed  the  Straits,  and  rendered  all  conquest  pre- 
carious.- The  senate  understood  that  it  nuist  attack  the  enemy  on 
his  own  element  (2(1 1).  Thus  their  object  was  enlarged,  as  it 
constantly  receded.  It  was  at  first  to  prevent  the  C^artliaginiaiis 
from  getting  possession  of  Messina;  then  to  drive  them  from  the 
island;    now  the  senate  wished  to  sweep  them  from  tlie  scmi. 

III. — :Mauitime  Operations;  Landing  of  the  Komans 

IN  Africa  (2G0-255). 

The  Eomans  were  not   so  ignorant  of  maritime   affaii-s  as   has 
been   supposed.      They  were   acquainted    with    tlie    construction  and 
the   management   of    triremes;    it    must    be   ivmembered    tliat    the 
appearance   of    a    Koman   fleet   into   the   harbour   of    Tarentum   had 
provoked   the  war   with  Pyrrhus.      But  they  did  not  like  the  sea ; 
they   distrusted    the    ''treacherous   element,''   and   as   their   military 
lif(^   was    si)ent    on    land,    they   had    no    permanent    fleet,    although 
they     elected    magistrates,     diiumvin    navales,'    to    watch    over    the 
maintenance   of  a   fixed   naval   stock.      Also,   when   they   had   need 
of    vessels,    they    demanded    them    of    their    Etruscan    and    Gn^ek 
subjects.       But   in    the    struggle    against    CVirthage   they   had  need 
of   ships  of   the   line,    that   is   to    say,    vessels   with   high   bulwarks 
and   five    ranks    of    rowers.      A    Carthaginian   (luillquerem(^    which 
had   foundered   on   the   coast   of    Italy,    served   as   a   model.      Such 
was    then    the    imperfection    of    this    art,    which    has    become    so 

'  Polybius,  1.  17. 

^  [Ilence  Pliny  fxvi.  192)  says  they  built  a  fleet  in  45  days  against  Hiero,  viz.  263  B.c.-£d,] 
I.  V  iz.  (luumvin  classis  ornandce  reficiendo'que  causa,  in  31 1  B.c.—Ud.l 
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difficult,    that    two    months    sufficed    to   fell   the   wood,    build    and 
and   launch  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  and  to   form  and  train 
the   crews. ^     All    these   sailors   were   not    novices;    the    allies    had 
furnished  many  seamen  and  experienced  pilots.     They  nevertheless, 
needed   courage   to   make  an   attack  with  such  a  fleet  on   the   first 
maritime   power   in   the   world.      The   consul  Cornelius   Scipio,    was 
tak(ni,    it    is  *true,    with   seventeen  vessels,   in  an 
attempt  on  the  ^Eolian   Islands  (Lipari) ;  but  his 
colleague   Duillius   defeated  near  Mylie  (Milazzo), 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  (260). 

ill  the  naval  battles  of  antiquity,  the  vessels 
ariiKHl  with  a  ram  at  the  prow,   sought  to   strike  ^^^^..^i^i^  ^.-.^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
each   other   at   the   water-line;    the    lightness    of  Beak-head.^ 

the  ship,  and  the  activity  of   the   sailors  were  then,    as  at   present, 
the  first  conditions  of  success,  and  the  galley-slaves  did  more  than 
the  soldiers  (Miibarked  on  board,  ordinarily  few  in  number.     Athens 
used  to  put  but  ten  on  their  triremes  with  200  rowers.'    After  the 
first   campaign    tlic    military   genius   of   the  Tiomans 
invented    a    new    form    of    tactics.     Tlu^ir    vessels, 
roughly   eimstriicted    of   green    timber,    were   heavy 
machines,    wliich    could    however,    by    the    aid    of 
oars,    be    fenced   straight    at    the   enemy.      At   the 
bows     of    the     ship     Duillius   placed    a    gangway,* 
which,     falling    upon   an    enemy's  galley,    seized    it 
with    its   grappling-iron,  held   it  fast  and   made  a  causc^way  for  the 
soldiers.     The  science^  of  the   Carthaginian  pilots   became    useless;   it 
was   a    mere    land   battle    in    which    the    legionaries   regained   their 
advantage,    and    Duillius   had   as    many    as  a   hundred   and   twenty 
on    board    each    ship."     When   the    Carthaginians    saw    the^  Eoman 

'  A  few  months  suffice  the  Carthaginians  to  open  a  new  outlet  to  their  internal  harbour 
and  to  build  a  fleet  with  the  debris  of  their  houses.  One  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  au  art 
remaining-  so  long  in  its  infancy,  which  was  practised  by  so  many  people. 

'■^  Engraved  gem  of  the  Museum  of  Jierlin. 

'During  the  Peloponne.sian  war.  Thucyd.  ii,  23,  102;  iii,  91,95  and  iv.  76.101.  Cf. 
Bceckh,  Staatsh.,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

*  According  to  the  description,  a  little  obscure,  of  Polybius,  this  bridge,  which  was  called 
corvus,  and  which  worked  all  round,  and  used  at  the  prow,  stern  or  at  the  sides. 

'  lleverse  of  a  sextans  of  bronze  of  the  town  of  Tuder. 

"  There  was  less  than  this  number  at  Ecnomus  (Polyb.,  i.  5).  Others  give  200  as  the 
number  of  soldiers  Duillius  put  on  board  each  ship 


Beak-head  of  a  Ship.' 
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fleet  advancing,  they  came  on  as  if  to  certain  victory.  Thirty 
iihips,  which  formed  the  vanguard,  reached  it  first.  Seized  by  the 
crows,  not  (me  escaped.  The  ndinirars  gidley,  with  seven  rows  of 
oars,  was  itself  taken,  and  Hannibal,  tlu^  ancient  defender  of 
Agi-igentum,  who  was  on  board,  had  but  time  to  escape  in  a 
boat.  He  directed,  however,  his  other  galleys  to  the  fiank  and 
astern  of    the    Eoman    vessels.      But,   despite   the  mpidity  of  their 


Roman  Galley.     (Cast  from  Museum  of  S.  Germain.) 

evolutions,  they  always  met  in  front  of  them  the  formidable  crow. 
Twenty  galleys  more  were  taken :  three  thousand  men  were  killed, 
and  six  thousand  prisoners  ;  the  rest  fled  terror-struck.  The  land 
army  raised  in  all  haste  the  siege  of  Segesta ;  the  troops,  which 
were  defending  :\Iaeella,  allowed  the  place  to  be  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  Carthaginian  general,  having  retired  to  Sardinia  with  some 
troops,  was  crucified  there  by  the  mutinous  mercenaries. 

These  successes  were  the  material  result  of  the  victory;  but 
there  was  a  greater.  The  prestige  of  the  maritime  superiority 
of  (Varthage  was  dispelled,  and  whatever  disasters  befeU  the 
Roman  fleets  in  the  future  did  not  cause  the  senate  to  give 
up  the  sea.  H  knew  now  that  Carthage  could  be  conquered, 
and    the    late    events    made    them    understand    that    the    conquest 
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of    islands     must    be     accomplished    by    sea.       Already    it    was 

directing   a    fleet   against    Sardinia, 

and   it    was   meditating    an    attack 

on  Africa:    very   unusual    honours 

were   given    to    Duillius.       Besides 

the    triumph,    he     had    a    column 

in   the    Forum,    and    the    right    of 

being   escortc^d   home  in    the   even- 
ing  by  torch-light   and    the    sound 

of    flutes.      The    simplicity   of   this 

time     knew     no     better     Avay     of 

honouring     the    first    conqueror 

of  Carthage.' 

After  the  victory  of  ^lylee,  the 

Romans   had   divided   their   forces; 

while  the  land  army  succoured 
Segesta,  the  consul  Corn.  Scipio, 
with  a  part  of  the  fleet,  pursued 
as  far  as  Sardinia  the  vessels 
which  had  escaped  at  the  first 
disaster,  destroyed  them,  and  com- 
menced the  conquest  of  that  island 
and  of  Corsica,  of  which  he  took 
the  capital.  Alexia.  Caught,  on  his 
return,  in  a  stormy  sea,  he  dedi- 
cated a  sanctuary  to  Tempestas^ 
and  desired  that  on  his  tomb  there  might  be  preserved  the  two 
fold  remembrance  of  his  conquest,  and  of  the  protection  with 
which  this  peculiar  deity  had  sheltered  him: 

Hie  cepit  Corsicani  Aleriamque  urbem 
Dedit  Tempestatibus  aidem  merit-o. 

Carthage   sent   then    to   Panormus   a    great   general,   Amilcar.      By 
skilful    manoemTes,    he    enclosed    the    legions   in    a    defile,    whence 

»  Flonis  Fl.  2,  and  Val.  Maximus  speak  of  these  honours  bestowed  on  himself  by  Duillius. 
Tl.e  inscription  of  his  rostral  column  would  be- one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Latm 
language,  if  the  text,  which  we  have,  had  not  been  repaired  towards  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  when  the  monument  was  restored. 

»  Restoration  of  Canina,  vol.  iv.  p.  264.  This  monument  of  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of 
Rome  is  actually  disgraced  by  a  street  lamp  ! 


Rostral  Column  of  Duillius.* 
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thoy   WO    only    able    to    escape    through    the    devotion    of    Cal- 
pm-nms    Flamma.      Ho    M-as    a    legionaiy   tribune,    .vho   offc-rod   to 
occupy,    with   foiu-    hundred    men,    a    hill,    from    .vhoncc   he    could 
cover   the  retreat,   and   stop  the  enemy.     "  I   give   my  life  to  thee 
and   to   the  republic,"   said   he  to  the  consul.     All   feU   except  the 
tnbuno,    who    was    found    alive,    under    a    heap    of    corpses.      He 
ix^ceivod  a  crown  of   grass.      "At  that  time,"  says  Pliny,   "it  was 
the   iHghost   reward." '     Cato  compares   him  to  Loonidas,  and   com- 
plams    of    the    caprice    of    fortune    which    has    left    his    name    in 
obscurity.      He  forgot  that  it  is  the  end   for  which   we  die,  whi<h 
gives  inunortality  to  the  victim.     Calp,miius,  like  so  manv  soldiers 
m   our   anmds,  saved   ..uly  one   logi-.n   (208);    Leonidas   liad   .si.ved 
his  country,  tl...  whole  of  (freece,  and  the  civilization  of  the  world 
Isothwithstanding,    th,^    war     languished;     Amilcar     .lestroved 

the  town  of  Eryx,  of  whidi  he  left 
standing  only  tlie  temple,  l)uilt,  it  was 
Slid,  in  honour  of  his  divine  mother, 
Venus  Erycina,  whom  the  Pli(i-uiciaus 
Ve„u.  Ervci,,,..^  confound-.l    with  their  goddess  Astarte. 

He   carried   the    population   to   I)r(>pan- 
um,   and  concentrated  his   forces   in   that   town   .ukI    in    I.ilvba.u.n 
two   inexpugnable   places,    the   approaches  to  which    w.-re    pi-otected 
by    the   sea,    and  by   several   cities,    which    the    Carthaginians    still 
occupied    on   the   coasts   and   in  the  interior. 

The  fortune  of  Rome  seemed  declining,  and  some  dangerous 
defections  resulted.  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  Enna,  th..  Livd 
town  whose  civic  divinity  Ceres  was  honoured  throughout  Sicily,  on 
the  southern  coast  the  great  city  of  C'amarina,  and  even  Agrigentum 
came  roum  to  the  Carthaginians.  If  the  legions  had  i^t^-ned  tci 
Eome   a     the   end   of   the   sun.mer,    according   to   cust.mi,    and   had 

eipal   citizens   ^t^^^VTV'   T   ^'^   ^'^ 

ciiiiio   me   rest.     It   was   the   custom,    aud    was 

inscription,  C.  CmsmZ^A7l\c    T  f"  "'"""^  "'"'  "••""''  "'  '""-'•  ""'» '"« 
Silver  monev  of  the  famih-  Considia      "n;  '"  ''''""■'  '^^^'^^  "'"^  •'"-  """f '-  "^  ^''■""■•'• 

hill  with  the  deep  enclosu«:,.Ud,l.™i  ';'""  'TT'*'  "'"  """P'"  »'  """  '"»""'<  "f  "'« 
lighter,  ha,  repreLntedTprn  work  '•'-''«'-■''  •!■«  artist,  to  render  hi»  drawing 
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practised  on  both  sides.      Among  the  ancients,   when  the  city  fell, 
the   individuals   perished.     Fortune  destroyed,  family  lost,  no  home, 
no     household     gods;     yesterday    enjoying    the    honours    of     the 
patriciate,    to-moriw    in    the    miseries   of    slavery;    such   was    the 
lot  of  the  conquered,  when  on 
the  day  of  defeat  they  had  not 
fallen    beneath    the    sword    of 
the    soldier   or    under   the   axe 
of  the  lictor.     By  way  of  com- 
pensation  the    fierce    character 
of   war   gave   to  patriotism  an 
energy  long  since  passed  away. 
These  successes  in  the  in- 
terior   of     the    island,    and    a 

fresh  naval    battle,    wliich    the 

consul  Atilius  claimed  to  have 

gained     near     Lipari,     decided 

the    senate    to  the  b(  eldest    en- 
terprise.    Three    hundred    and 

thirty   vessels   were    equipped, 

one   hundred    thousand   seamen 

and     soldiers,     and     the      two 

conj>ids,     Manlius    Yulso,     and 

Atilius   E^'gidus  embarked  Avitli 

the    determination    of    passing 

through  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 

and  making  an  attack  on  Africa. 

The  two  fleets  met  off  Ecm)nuis.-'    It  was  the  greatest  spectacle 

^  Statuette  found  in  Phcnicia  (Cf.  Aca^.  des  Sciences  <Ie  f^^^^*-^*^^^^^^^^ 
vol.  xix.,  No.  4,  p.  1.,  tig.  2),  and  which  does  not  give  a  very  ^f^^^^^^^  "^"^^ 
the   metropolis   over  those  of   Carthage.     -Ihe   goddess  is  standmg   ^    "^^^^^^ 
forehead  aVich  fillet.     The  hair  falls  in  many  tresses  behind  and  on  each  side      Un    he  necK 
t^         mbolical  necklaces;  a  circle  shut  by  a  square  bezel,  and  a  triple  row  o    pead.      Th 
bare  foi-earm   is  ornamented   up   to  tlie   wrists  with  open  bracelets,  closing  b>    '^  ^^-P^^^^^^^^^ 
no  ends  of  which  are  decorated  with  heads  of  antelopes.     An  .-PP- ^^^^^^^^^ 
and  fine  material,  opens  in  front,  forming  on  each  side  symmetrical  'f^'^^^^^f^^^^ 
clasps  cover  the  top  of  the  arm.     The  robe,  falling  from  the  neck  to  l^e    -^;--  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  is  provided  with  a  train  which  the  left  hand  holds,  and  brings  to  the  front      The  barest ee 
have  sandals  with  straps.     The  wliole  of  this  dress  is  heavy  and  seems  strange      The  goddess 
IZrelllliibles  the  s,L  of  a  lled-skin."    (Georges  Colonna  Ceccaldi,  B..ue  arckeol.  dejanner, 

1878,  p.  16,  note  1.) 

»  A  mountain  between  Gela  and  Agrigentum. 


Astarte. 
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form  nf  n  f       ,        ^    ,  ^'^^    ^°'"''»  armament  in   the 

uncued  and  fiftj  ,  tjenty-four  Roman  galleys  only  were  sunk  C>r,G) 

The   remains   of  the   conquered   army   fled   t^  Crrth.T    I     ^' 

vessels    were   equipped    thero   ;.      i,    T  .  <--»fliage.     Some 

guard   the   coasr    S     7  ^^''    '°^   *^°"P^    '^'•"^^    to 

o  tne   coast.      But  the   greatest  confusion   still  rei-^ned   in   the 

town,   when  it  was    learnt   th'if  ihn   Ti  ,      •      ""'^^  '"   ^"^ 

near   the    promontoiy   of    Me ^uV    c- ^^^^^^  ^  '     r'''"^'"' 

siegin..   ClvDoi       7?;     1       ,     ''"^,  ('-''P''    ^^"n).    ^vere    already   be- 

ps    and   to   get    provisions.      The   troops   began   to 
be  afniid  of  a   war  in   Africa,   that   land   of   mon- 
s  ei-s    whence    such    ten-ible    tales    reached    them 
A/nea  portcntom ;  >   even    a    tribune    ha.l    .lared    to 
murmur.     Eegulus   threatened    hi,u    with    the    axe, 
and    the    army,    despite   its   superstitious   feai-s,    set 
out.     Clypea   having   been  taken,  and   no    position, 
no  aruij-  protecting  the  country,  the  Romans  spread 
over    these   rich    plains,    which,    since    Agathoclcs, 


Regulus. 


had    not   seen    in    or,.  7    ^         '       "'*""'    ^"'*'®    Agathodes, 

good    systeLo      i^Si/'^V^'"^'^^"''^'    ^^  '''''-'   '^   ^ 
thousand  pHsoncrs™r!::;J  wV         ^^^^    '^'^    ^^^    ^--^ 

and  U:  ^.  tT  ''■  ":  '"*  ^"'^*'^^^^«'  '^^''^'^  ''^^ 
had  request  dt^  t,?  I  ""'"'"  '''^-""^"^  '^™^^"'  '*  -«  -"l- 
cultivate  Tflld  of t^^    '""""J'^^  f^™-,  -horn  he  had  left  t^ 

and  taken  t  e  pwT^  '::^  '^-'^  P^^™V-  ^^d    run  away 

be   re-purchased   fofb         T    .  ,         ''°'''  ''^^'''^  t''"t  all  would 

children   kepttte    ;:;.::  !f^^^  ■'-'    •"«    ^^*   -'' 

Africa  with  fifteen   H    ^T  ^"^   ^''^'"'^'-      "*^   »-<^"'aincd    in 

forces  .^e  fffiden    r"v    ""  ^"'  '"  '"'^'^''•^^^  '^      '^^ese 
sufficient  for  him   to  defeat  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  to 

«n.I  whosJ  Lead.  ^nTto' uLe  .L'lJtT  ''\1"'°-  ""  "'P"''  "'  ^'^"™''-'  ^'^  '-  'ong. 
nor    ii.  2.     p„,,bi„,  does  no't  .:  ,   il  t      h1'^"  "  ''^,  'f"^  "'  '"«  ^■"-"'''"  -"•    «. 
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take  throe  hundrod  towns  and  seize  Tunis,  three  leagues  from 
Carthage,  after  a  victory  near  Adys,  which  cost  the  Carthaginians 
seventeen  thousand  killed,  five  hundred  prisoners,  and  eighteen 
ek^phants.  The  town  was  hard  pressed.  From  the  amount  of 
tribute  imposed  on  Leptis  Parva — a  talent  a  day — we  can  under- 
stand that  the  yoke  of  Carthage  was  heavy.  In  consequence 
of  these  defeats  the  subjects  revolted,  and  the  Xumidians  phm- 
dered  that  which  had  escaped  the  Eomans;  a  treaty  was  proposed. 
Ileguhis  demanded  the  abandonment  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  an 
annual  tribute,  the  giving  up  of  the  Roman  prisoners,  the 
ransom  of  the  Carthaginian  captives,  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
fleet  of  war,  the  promise  to  make  neither  alliance  nor  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  etc.  Such  conditions  offered  no  inducement 
for  treating  ;  the  war  was  resumed.^  The  fanaticism  of  the  people 
was  excited  by  human  sacrifices,  and  vessels  laden  with  gold  went 
to  Greece  and  Spain  to  buy  soldiers.  Among  the  mercenaries  which 
came  from  Greece  was  the  Laceda3monian  Xanthippus.  Carthage 
had  still  twelve  thousand  infantry,^  four  thousand  horse,  and  one 
lumdred  elepliants.  The  Lacedtemonian  undertook,  with  this  army, 
which  he  carefully  drilled  for  some  weeks,  to  fight  the  enemy. 
"The  question  is  only,"  said  he,  "to  find  a  field  of  battle  Avliich 
may  suit  us."  Instead  of  pitching  his  camp  on  the  heights  where 
the  elephants  and  cavalry  were  useless,  he  dchcended  into  the 
plain ;  and  the  legions,  disordered  by  the  elephants,  and  charged 
by  a  numerous  cavalry,  fell  into  confusion,  two  thousand  only 
escaped  by  reaching  Clypea.  Eegulus  and  five  hundred  of  the 
bravest  were  made  prisoners  ;  the  rest  perished.  Xanthippus, 
richly  rewarded,    left  the  town  before  gratitude  had  given  place   to 

envy.^ 

Carthage     was    saved.       However,    the    victorious     army    was 


'  [Tliis  whole  campaign  show.s  the  extraordmary  helplessness  of  Carthage,  owing  to  the 
counter-suspicions  of  its  oligarchical  factions,  and  the  gross  incompetence  of  Reguhis,  who,  if 
he  had  used  the  Numidian  cavalry,  ought  to  have  carried  the  day.  Amilcar  liad  heeu  recalled 
from  Sicily,  but  was  only  joint  commander  with  two  others.  Surely  .sucli  a  general  was  as  well 
able  to  defeat  Regulus,  as  a  Greek  mercenary.  So  the  demands  of  liegulus,  who  had  no  siege- 
train,  were  as  severe  as  those  demanded  by  Scipio  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Nothing 
is  stranger,  than  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  exalted  into  a  national  hero. — Ed.l 
'•'  [These  numbers  are  probably  lessened  to  increase  the  glory  of  Xanthippus. — Ed.] 
^  The  Carthaginians  have  been  accused  of  having  drowned  him.  (Zonaras,  viii.  13  ;  Silius 
Ital.,  vi.  G^-'2) ;  but  they  had  no  interest  in  this  crime  contradicted  elsewhere  by  Polybiua. 
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■  repulsed  at  the  siege  of  Clypea,  and  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  again 
beaten   in  sight  of   this   phice.     But    the   destruction   of   the   whole 
of  an  army,  the  capture  of  a  consul,  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
incess;mtly   a    stormy  sea,   in    order    to    re-victual    the    legions  of 
Clypea,    decided    the    senate    to    relinquish   Africa.      At   the    same 
time  a  friglitful  disaster  closed  the  way.     Two  hundred  and  seventy 
galleys  were  shattered  by  a  tempest  along  the  coasts  of  Camarina ; 
it  was  nearly  the  whole  fleet.      The  Carthaginians  ha.stencd   to  put 
down   their   rebel   subjects;    the   chiefs   weiv   crucified;    the   towns 
gave    1000    talents   and   twenty  thou.sand    oxen;    then   the  prepara- 
tions were  pushed  forward  with  vigour-  for  carrying  the  war  a<nnn 
into  Sicily  (255).  " 
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•leze  of  Selinus,  taken  from  pliotograplus  dating  about  4C0  B.C.  (see  pp.  484-486). 


^^^•—TiiE  War  is  Carried  Back  into  Sicily  (254-241). 

A  ncTV  floot,  a  now  army,  and  one  lumclrod  and  forty  elephants 
set  out  from  Carthage.  Agrigentum  was  retaken.  On  her  side 
Eome,  in  three  months,  built  two  hundred  and  twenty  galleys,' 
and  the  consuls,  proceeding  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily' 
took  by  treachery  the  strong  position  of  Cephalcedium,'  and  that 
of  Panormus,  which  gave  them  an  excellent  port.  Those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Panormus,  who  were  unable  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
two  silver  minoe  (200  drachmas,  or  nearly  eight  guineas)  were  sold 
as  slaves.     There  were  thirteen  thousand  of  them. 

The  following   year  the  fleet  ravaged  the  coast  of  Africa,  but 

Cefal7^  "" ^'  ^"'^'  """  *"  '^^'^  promontory,  whence  its  Gretk  name  signifying  head ;  it  is  now 


a  tempest  on  its  return  again  destroyed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels  near  Cape  Palinurus,  on  the  coast  of  Lucania  (253).  These 
repeated  disasters  seemed  a  menace  of  the  gods ;  the  senate  gave 
up  the  sea,  as  it  had  given  up  Africa. 

The  two  adversaries,  wearied  out  by  the  struggle  which  had 
already  lasted  eleven  years,  rested  on  their  arms ;  the  Carthaginians, 
in  a  strong  position,  which  they  occupied  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Sicily ;  the  legions,  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  on  the  heights, 
from  which  they  watched  the  enemy.  This  inaction  became  detri- 
mental to  the  Roman  discipline.  It  was  necessary  at  one  time  to 
degmde  foui-  hundi'cd  equiteSj  who  had  refused  to  obey  the  consul; 
at  another  time  to  make  a  military  tribune  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Valerius  run  the  gauntlet.  *  Car- 
thage, on  her*  side,  occupied  without 
doubt  in  reconstituting  in  Africa 
her  rule,  which  the  Roman  invasion 
had  shattered,  confined  herself  in 
Sicily   to   a  prudent   defensive.      She  Coin  of  Cepbaloedium.^ 

even  made  no  effort  in  252  to  prevent  Scipio,  who  was  conquered 
in  the  first  naval  action,  from  taking  his  revenge  at  Lipari,  by 
seizing  upon  this  island  with  the  ships  lent  by  the  faithful  Hiero. 
The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  for  from  Lipari  her  privateers  incessantly 
came  forth,  ravaging  the  Italian  coasts.  Accordingly  the  year  after, 
Carthage  made  a  vigorous  effort.  Hasdrubal,  with 
two  hundred  vessels,  carrying  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  elephants,  attempted  to 
retake  Panormus.  The  pro-consul,  Metellus,  kept  his 
army   shut    up   there ;    but,    by    means    of    his    light 

Tin  1    ..1  11  .1  J        C^oin    Commemo- 

troops,  he  challenged  the  enemy,  and  drew  them  to  native  of  the  Vic- 
the  foot  of  the  wall ;  and  while  the  elephants,  tory  of  Metellus.' 
pierced    with   darts,    rushed    furiously    back    on    the    Carthaginian 

*  Val.  Max.,  II.  ix.  7 ;  Front,  Strat.,  iv.  Tlie  Imights  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  cdran't. 
In  252  Aurelius  Pecuniola  having,  in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  Cotta,  his  cousin,  permitted 
the  burning  of  a  redoubt,  and  almost  lost  his  camp  before  Lipari,  Cotta  had  him  flogged  and 
reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier.     (Val.  M^ix.,  II.  vii.  4.) 

*  Head  of  Jupiter,  crowned  with  laurel :  on  the  reverse,  KE^A.  Goatskhi,  club  and  quiver 
Bronze  money. 

^  METELLUS  in  a  car  drawn  by  elephants,  and  crowned  by  Victory.  The  reverse,  of  a 
piece  of  silver  money  of  the  Caecilian  family 
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army,  which  they  throw  into  disorder,  Metellus  attacked  witli  all 
his  forces.  Twenty  thousand  Africans  perished;  one  hundred  and 
four  elephants  were  taken  ;    they   were  conducted   to  Eome,  where 

they  followed  the  car  of  the 
conqueror,  and  as  it  was 
found  too  expensive  to  keep 
them,  they  were  liunted 
down  in  the  great  circus 
that  the  people  by  familiarity 
might  cease  to  dread  them 
(251). 

On  his  return  to  Car- 
thago, the  incapable  Ilas- 
(Irubal  was  crucified.  At 
Rome  Metelhia  received  great 
honour;  lie  was  twice  made 
consul,  dictator,  sovereign 
,,  ,     ,  "-    pontiff,  and  when,  in  a  fire 

Metope  from  u;u  Jau.i  i.iupk- at  selmua.-  •       ,,  , 

m  the  temple  of  Vesta,   he 
lost  his  eyes  in  saving  the  Palladium,   the  people  gave  him   the 
nght,  which  none  had   up   to   this  time   obtained,   of  going  in   his 
car   to   the   senate.     In   the   funeral   oration,   which  the  son  of  the 
conqueror  of  Panomus  delivered  in  honour   of  his   father,  we   can 
see  what   a   Roman   of   this  time  est<.emed   as   the   sovereign   good 
''II<'    attained,"    he    said,    "and    in     perfection,     ten    very    great 
things,  which  the   wise   pass  their   life   in   seeking.     Ho   wished   to 
be   the   best   soldier,    the   first   of   orators,    the    ablest    of    generals 
the  most  eminent  of   senators,  and  he  desired  to  conduct  un.ler  hil 
auspices  the  gravest  affaii-s,  to  attain  to  the  highest  magistracies,  to 
supreme  political  wisdom,  and  a  great  fortune  acquired'  bv  honour- 
able means,  and  finally  to  leave  behind  him  many  chihlnm,  and  to 
be  the  most  respected  of  all  his  f,.llow  citizens.- "  This  is  the  ideal 
ot   Roman  virtue.     It  is  not  a  very  elevated  one ;  but  if  it  did  not 
make  sages,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  made  great  citizens. 
Many   noble    Carthaginians    had    been   made    prisoners    before 


'  It  reprewnts  Ileiacles  figlitinjr  an  Amazon, 
restoration  in  the  museum  at  I'alermo. 
'  Pliny,  A'nt.  HM.,  vii.  45. 


The  setting  of  the  e.\tunt  .•sculptures  is  the 
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Coin  of  Panormus. 


Panormus ;    others  had   long  been  so.      The  Carthaginians,   avc  are 

told,  proposed  an  exchange,  and  sent  Regidus   to  Rome  to  support 

their   demand.      That    general    had   nobly 

borne   his   captivity.       He    was    unwilling 

to   enter   the    city :     ^'  I    am  ijo    longer  a 

citizen,"  said   he,    as   Postumius   had   said 

after   the    Caudine   Forks;   and    when   he 

spoke   on  the   proposal,    he   dissuaded  the 

senators  from  accepting  it.     They  tried  to  move  him   to  have   pity 

on  himself:    ^'My  days  are  numbered,"  said  he;  ''they  have  given 

me  a  slow  poison;"    and  he    set    out   on  his  return,  repelling  the 

embraces  of  his  wife,  Marcia,  and  his  childi'cn. 

Horace  has  celebrated  this  mythical  story,  so  dear  to  Eoman 
pride :  ''It  is  said  that  he  held  his 
manly  countenance  bent  towards  the 
ground  until  his  heroic  counsel  had 
fixed  the  hesitations  of  the  senate. 
Then,  noble  exile !  he  quitted  his 
family  in  tears,  though  he  knew  what 
tortures  the  African  executioners  were  preparing  for  him.  He 
waved  aside  the  friends  who  would  have  detained  him  and  the 
populace  which  opposed  his  departure  as  if,  after  having  brought 
the  long  business  matters  of  his  clients  to  an  end,  he  were 
going  to  seek  relaxation  in  the  fields  of  Venafrum  or  Tarentum."^ 
On  his  return  to  Carthage  he  died,  it  is  affirmed,  a  cruel  death.* 
If  this  tradition  be  true,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  Polybius,  we 
must  not  forget  either  the  treatment  inflicted  by  the  Eomans  them- 
selves on  hostile  chiefs  who  fell  into  their  power,  or  that  other 
tradition,  according  to  which  two  Carthaginian  generals  were  given 
up  to  Marcia  and  by  her  cruelly  tortured.^ 

i\)lybius  reproaches   Regulus  with   not  having   known  how  to 
guard    himself    against    the    inconstancy   of    fortune,    with    having 


Coin  of  Seliuontum." 


»  Double  head  under  a  horse.     On  the  reverse,  nANOPMI .  . .  . ,  and  an  eagle.     Bronze  coin 
of  Palermo  ( Panormus). 

-  Parsley  leaf.     On  the  reverse,  a  square  hollowed  in  compartments.     Silver  coin  of  Selinus ; 

very  ancient. 

■'  Carm.,  iii.  v. ;  Cf.  Sil.  Ital.,  Pun.,  vi.  34(3-0So. 

*  ResectU  palpehris,  illi</afum  in  machina,  viyilundo,  necaverunt.     (Cic,  in  Pison.,  18.) 

«  Diod.,  Fraym.  de  Virt.  et  Vit.,  xxiv. ;  Aulus  GelL,  vii.  4;  Zonaras,  viii.  15,  etc.     [It  is 
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>^eus  and  ifere  (see  p.  482). 


imposed  too  severe   conditions,  etc.     No  doubt  he  would  have  boon 
™  to  restrain  himself   .ithin   bounds ;    but  what  gene  JVoS 
have   acted   otherwise?      It   was   by  ainnng   at   a  very   lofty  L"^ 
often     even     above     their     powers,     that     the    Eomans     did    tell 

gi'oat  things.  A  nation  does 
not  become  great  by  merely 
being  always  a  nation  of  wise 
men. 

The   victory  of  Panormus 
put  an  end  to  the  great  battles. 
The    Carthaginians    once    more 
fell   back   to   the    western   ex- 
tremity  of   the  island,  to  JJre. 
panum  and  Lilyba?um,  whither 
they   transported    all     tlie    in- 
habitants     of      Selinus,      after 
having   destroyed    their    town. 
Lilyba^um   surrounded    on   two 
ous    ovoT.    f.    .1,  ,  ^^^^^  ^^'  ^  ^^^  rendered  danger- 

land    «ulc    hy   a    ]n^],    ,vall,    and    dofondoc     by    a    roJ     M 

deep    ditch.      In    the    autun^n    of    the    yo.     4o   '     '  ^        ,      T' 

Icffinn*     n,i-i     +         1       ,     ,  •  -^''  *^™   consuls,   four 

egons,    and    two    hundred    ships     of    war    blockaded    the     .heo' 

and   a    new   siege   of   Troy  began.      The   Eomans   at   firs^tri   W ! 

under  the  yery  e,es  of  the  powWlssE  ^  fleor^^'r";  '\ 
side    the  Eomans   in  soyeral    places   filled  Z\^    r.  .  '  '"°*^ 

the  walls,  but  when  their  ba  X  x"  .  Z.  n'  1  ."'  """' 
found  themseh-es  faced  by  anotl^  XJ  with  TT  ,"  ,T'  *'^^ 
see    .ereenaHes    plotted    the    ^^J^  £^:^'^ 

by  S,a.o   i,.,ePfere„oe.     liej^auJiT  kl       ^^2;":"  "'''*''"''"'' ""-^  --o  actually  topped 
CaHl,a.o,  nnd  to  have  died  ,l,ere      Tl .        ' '„  '^""'"'  '"  '"""  'I'*"*  ««veral  v«.™\^ 
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discovered  the  conspiracy,  and  burnt  the  engines  of  the  Romans  in 
a  sortie,  thus  obliging  them  to  change  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
When  the  new  consul,  P.  Claudius,  son  of  Appius  the  censor, 
came  to  take  the  command,  sickness  had  already  earned  off  many 
of  the  soldiers.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
boiu'ing   port   of   Drepanum.      Claudius  wished    to   fall   upon   it  by 


V  .^Jjma::.  ^.Vjh';,/  I_.  ^  ^ 
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Remains  of  Selinus. 

surprise.  The  omens  were  sinister;  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to 
eat.  "  Well,  let  them  drink,  then,"  said  the  consul,  and  he  had 
them  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  army  was  beaten  beforehand  by 
this  impious  act,  which  Claudius  could  not  repair  by  the  cleverest 
manoeuvres :  ^  ninety-thi^ee  vessels  taken  or  sunk,  eight  thousand 
men  killed,  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners — such  Avere  the  results 
of  the  battle  of  Drepanum  (249).  Junius  Pullus,  the  colleague 
of  Claudius,  had  no  better  fortune..  lie  was  at  Syracuse  with 
eight   hundred    merchant    vessels    destined    for    the   revictualliug   of 


'  Polvbius  knows  nothing  of  this  story  of  tlie  sacreil  cliickens,  l-ut  Cicero  relatrs  if. 
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the    camp    at    Lilybcum.       Curthalo,    who   watched    Ms    demrturc 

.Hul    heu  by  a  clever  manannre  drove  the  wliole  of  Junius'^  flee 

nto  the  „„ds    of  the  reefs  of  CWina,  where  fu.-ious  winds  b.!^ 

t  up    .  lule   ho  huuself,  running  before  the  storn,  went  and  shd 

tered   h.s  vessels   behind    Cape  Pachynnm.      All  the  trans  1    Id 

the  ln.h   lull   near   Drepannn,,  on  which  stood  the  fortified  tenn.le 
of  \enns  Erycma,  was  not  compensation  for  so  many  sad  lo^I 
^l^-hsaster  of  the  year  249,  the  saddest   in   .'rtlL  ^'for 

Eomo,    compelled    the     senate 
again  to  renonnce   the   idea  of 
fleets.     Clandins    was    recalled 
and  obliged  to  name  a  dictator. 
He  chose  the   son   of  a  freed- 
nian,    named    Claudius    Glicia, 
his  client  and  clerk.   The  senate 
annulled   the   insulting   choice, 
and  a   sentence  passed  by  the 
people   severely    punished    this 
bold      contemner      of      things 
human    and     divine.      Junius, 
accused,  like  his   colleague,  of 

Metope  of  Temple  at  Sehnus  (now  at  Palermo)      J^!;;^ ^^  ^  .^^^P^^^^^    the    auspiceS, 

...  ^^^^^^   himself  before  his   eon 

demnation;     Claudius    had,    perhaps,    set   him    the   example    o." 
^;^  Three   years   laterwards   another   sentence   struck 

the    haughty    x^ce.     The    sister    of    Claudius,    finding    herself    one 
day    pressed    by    the    crowd,    cried,   ''  Would  it    mig^t    pi      e     h 
gods   tha     my    brother    should    still    command   the  'armies   of     h 
republic."      The   eediles   punished  this  homicidal   wish   with  a  fine 
By  a  singular  fatality,  at  the  time  when  Rome  could  no  lon<^er 

t    r.      .'   ^"^"^^"  ^''^'"'    ^''''^'^'    P^'^^-^   ^W-   generals\t 
he    head    of    her    forces-IIimilco,    the    defender    of    Lilyb.um ; 

Ilamiibal,   who  had  so  successfully  revictualled  that  place ;   Adher- 

bal,  the   conqueror  of  Drepanum;    Carthalo,  who,  before  destroying 

.  th  century  b.c.    It  represents  Heracles  carrying  off  the  Kerkopes.-^U] 
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Junius'  fleet,  had  burnt  a  part  of  that  before  Lilyba3um  and  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Italy;  and,  finally, 
the    greatest    of    all,    Amilcar, 
father   of   Hannibal,    surnamed 


Coin  of  Ercte.' 


Coin  of  Tauromenium.- 


Lightning,  Burca,  Unfortu- 
nately, discipline  was  often 
wanting  in  these  armies  of 
CVirthage,  and  a  violent  se- 
dition of  the  mercenaries  had  just  brought  her  into  the  greatest 
peril.  Amilcar  found  means  to  satisfy  their  requirements.  He 
led  them  to  the  pillage  of  Italy.  When  the  booty  gained  in 
Bruttium  had  Avon  him  their  con- 
fidence, he  boldly  advanced  and 
took  possession  of  Mount  Ercte 
(Monte  Pellegrino),  near  Panormus 
(247).^  For  six  years  all  the 
strength  of  the  two  republics 
was  concentrated  in  this  comer 
of  Sicily;  the  Eomans  were  at  Panormus,  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Eryx,^  in  the  ancient  toAvn  of  that  name,  and  before  Lilybcemn 
and  Drepanum.  The  Carthaginians  occupied  these  two  places  and 
lilount  Ercte.  From  the  top  of  this  almost  inaccessible  mountain 
^Vmilcar  watched  all  the  enemy's  movements,  and  swept  quickly 
down  from  it  to  intercept  his  convoys,  cut  up  his  detachments, 
and  carry  his  ravages  to  the  very  heart  of  the  island;  or,  again, 
from  the  port  at  the  foot  of  his  mountain  he  set  sail  wdth  a  fleet 
of  light  vessels  and   ravaged  the  Italian  coast  as  far  as  the  middle 

'  Bust  of  a  woman.  On  the  reverse,  a  lion  before  a  palm  tree.  Below,  a  Punic  legend 
signifying  "of  the  people  of  the  camp."  This  was  a  coin  struck  for  the  pay  of  the  troops, 
moneta  ca^^frensis.  It  was  struck  in  Sicily,  but  engraved  by  an  artist,  Avho  did  not  know  Punic, 
for  the  inscription  is  written  the  wrong  way.  M.  De  Saulcy,  who  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  this  note,  does  not  believe  that  this  silver  tetradrachm  attributed  to  Ercte  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes  })elonged  to  that  town,  or,  at  least,  it  was  not  struck  there  during  Amilcar's  occupation. 

-  Laurel-crowntni  head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  TAVPOMENITAN,  and  a  serpent  round 
a  vase,  called  corfiua.     Silver  coin. 

'  Mount  Ercte,  the  foot  of  wliich  is  washed  by  tlie  sea,  is  protected  on  its  flanks  by  sharp 
rocks,  an<l  separated  from  the  mountains  which  run  west  of  Panormus  by  a  broad  plam,  so  that 
it  fonns  a  vast  natural  fortress  rising  above  the  town  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet. 

*  Mount  Eryx,  at  6  miles  from  Drepanum,  is  only  2,\^  feet  high,  but  its  isolated  situation 
makes  it  appear  much  loftier.  It  was  a  still  stronger  position  than  Mount  Ercte.  On  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  was  the  temple  of  Venus  Er\'cina.     The  town  was  built  half  way  up. 
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of  Campania.'  For  six  years  there  ^ere  continual  and  bloody 
fights  They  were  like  two  athletes  of  equal  strength  wrestling  on 
a  rock  high  above  the  waves.' 

The    armies  were    but    a   few  stadia    apart;    they  drew  still 
nearer.      Amilcar    took  the  town  of  Er^x  by  surprise,  and  placed 
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Keiiiains  of  the  Towii  of  Eryx.^ 


himself  between  the  two  Roman  camps  established  at  the  base 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  war  advancc.1  none  the 
.Itncrkor;  an  equal  tenacity  paralysed  every  effort.  At  last  the 
soldiers,  weary  of  useless  conflicts,  and  each  side  esteeming  equally 
the  vaour  of  the  other,  '> plaited,"  says  Polybius,^  "the  Lred 
crown  wh.ch  was  offere.l  to  the  gods  when  the  victory  ron.ained 
nn-loculed,  and  abstained  by  common  accord  from  fighting. 

and  Zr^ii::'"^  """="'  '-^  '™"'^  ^  '"--^  -™-'  ---  -'<>■-  «*  A,.,„„,  F.,en». 

'^  Vulyhms,  i.  56,  o". 

'Taken  from  Monnm.  flella  Sidlia  of  Fr  Cavnlliri    mrto  !«  tn,-   op      t^i 
me„ti,„  „f  K,vx  in  ,;o,„„„  „i.,„,  „„..  i,a  ^...X^ll^lZ^^-  '"■     '^'""•'  '^  ""  '"''"' 

*  Pol V  bins,  i.  58. 


Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  Eomans  had  lost 
many  more  galleys  than  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  for  Eome,  a  con- 
tinental power,  vessels  were  but  so  much  wood  and  iron,  which 
were   easily  replaced,  whereas  for   Carthage,  a   maritime   and  com- 


V'iew  from  Mt.  Eryx  (Monte  san  Giuliauo)/ 

mercial  power,  they  were  strength  and  riches.  The  one  then 
was  like  a  ship  struck  in  a  vital  part,  the  other  like  a  fortress,  of 
which  only  a  foAv  battlements  had  fallen.  This  was  plainly  seen 
when,  in  241,  the  senate  decided  upon  a  fresh  eifort.  In  order  to 
avoid  expenses  which  no  longer  appeared  necessary,  and  to  pass 
them  over  to  their  commercial  fleets,  the  merchants  of  Carthage 
had  disanned  all  their  remaining  war  vessels,  and  leaving  Amilcar 
alone  to  keep  in  check  from  his  mountain-top  all  the  forces  of 
Rome,  they  had  resumed  their  long  voyages,  their  business  rela- 
tions witli  the  whole  world.  They  willingly  forgot  that  devastated 
island,    without    industry   or    commerce,    whence    there    came    only 

^  Taken  from  xho  Bibliothapie  Nationalc     (See  page  480,  note  4.) 
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troublous  sounds  of  warfare  and  ceaseless  demands  for  n.ouey 
The  sea  remained  free,  but  a  Roman  fleet  reappeared.  It  lu.d 
been  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  devotion  of  the  citizens 
to  build  it.  The  treasury  was  empty;  patriotism,  that  wealth 
which  excels  all  other,  replenished  it.  The  rich  lent  money  to 
the  State,  or  built  vessels  at  their  own  expense.  Many  armed 
privateers.'  Two  hundred  vessels  were  once  more  launched.  Lu- 
tatius  took  the  command  and  led  them  to  Drepanuiu.      It  was  near 


Greek  Tomb-reliefs  (now  in  the  museum  of  Palermo). 


the  end  of  winter       The  fleet,  which  for  economical  reasons  the 
Car«..ginians   recalled    during  that    season,    had   not   yet   returned, 
so    hat  Lutatius  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
port,    and   closely   beleaguering   the    place.      Carthage   in  all   haste 
sent    ships    laden   with    provisions,    but   with    no    soldiers,    as    the 
admiral  was    to  take  on    board  Amilcar's  veterans.     In    order  to 
reach  Erete  ho  had  to  pass   before  Drepanum ;   Lutatius  barred  the 
Avay  by  placing  himself  near  the  iEgates.    "Never  was  fought  a  more 
furious   naval    battle,"   says     Floras.       "The    Carthaginian    vessels 
were   overladen   with  provisions,    arms,    and    engines   of    all   kinds. 
The    Roman    fleet,    on    the    other    hand,    brisk,   active,   and    light, 
resembled  a  land  army.      It  was  like  a  cavalry  action.      Our  .ships 
obeyed   the   oar  as   a   horse   does  the   bit,  and  with   their   movable 

'  Zonar.,  viii.  16. 
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beaks  darted  so  well,  now  against  one  vessel,  now  another, 
that  they  might  have  been  living  creatures."  Lutatius  sank  five 
of  these  defenceless  ships  and  took  seventy  (lOtli  March,  241). 
The  Romans  became  undisputed  masters  of  the  sea  again,  and 
Drepanuin,  Lilybieum,  and  Amilcar  could  be  starved  into  sur- 
render. Moreover,  twenty- 
four  years  of  war,  expenso. 
and  sufferings  were  enough 
— nay,  too  much — ^for  these 
merchants,  for  the  third  time 
they  asked  to  treat  for 
peace.  Lutatius  was  anxious 
that  Amilcar  should  lay 
down  his  arms.  "  Xever," 
replied  the  indignant  hero, 
"  will  I  lay  down  these  arms 
that  were  given  me  to  fight 
against  you."  The  consul 
agreed  to  allow  the  Car- 
thaginian   army    to    evacuate  Archaic  Metope  from  Seliims.^ 

Sicily  freely.  Peace  was  signed  on  the  following  conditions: 
Carthage  sliould  not  attack  Iliero  or  his  allies;  she  should  abandon 
Sicily  and  the  ^Eolian  Islands  ;  should  restore  all  prisoners  without 
ninsom,  and  pay  3,200  Euboic  talents  (nearly  £760,000)  within 
ten  years. 

"  Thus  ended  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Carthaginians 
regarding  Sicily,  after  lasting  tAventy-four  years  without  inter- 
ruption; the  longest  and  most  important  war  of  which  we  have 
ever  heard.  .  .  .  Some  Greeks  assure  us  that  the  Romans  owe  their 
successes  only  to  fortune.  But  after  having  prepared  themselves 
for  great  enterprises  by  expeditions  of  such  importance,  they  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  propose  to  themselves  the  conquest  of 
the  universe,  and  this  project  was  likely  to  be  successful. " '\  Roly- 
bius  is  right ;  and  if  he  could  have  been  shown  beforehand  how 
much   blood,    how   many   tears,    and   what   ruin   were    necessary   to 
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'  It  represents  Perseus,  aided  by  Athene,  cutting  off  Medusa's  head,  and  is  of  the  same  age 
as  that  given  on  p.  488. 

'  Polybius,  i.  63.     That  historian  is  the  principal  source  of  infoimation  conceining  this  war. 
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erect  the  edifice  of  Koman  greatness,  he  would  doubtless  have 
replied:  ^^ Before  Eome  as  much  blood  had  flowed,  without  her, 
more  would  have  flowed.''  Indeed,  after  her  final  victory,  she 
allowed  none  to  be  shed  for  centuries. 


This  African  elephant  differs  from  the  Asiatic  one  in  height,  whirli  is  h^.s,  and  lii«*ears 
which  are  larger,  beinpr  as  much  as  4  feet  5  inches  in  length,  and  4  feet  in  breadth.     Living-* 
stone  saw  a  negro   shelter  himself  from  the  rain  beneath  this  strange  cover.     The  ancient 
engraver  has  faithfully  repnxluced  this  characteristic  feature. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


CONaUESTS  OF  EOME  AND  CARTHAGE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  PUNIC 

WARS  (240-219). 


I. — EOMAN    ExrEDlTIONS   ROUND    ItALY   AND   INTO    GaLLL^   ClSALriNA. 

R0;ME  had  just  displayed  an  adinirablo  constancy;  but  it  seemed 
as  though,  after  such  long  efforts,  she  must  be  exhausted. 
The  p(>i)ulation  had,  in  the  space  of  live  years,  fallen  from  297,707 
lighting  men  to  241,212.^  Seven  hundred  war-sliips  had  been 
destroyed,  witli  an  immense  number  of  ships  of  burden ;  -  the 
treasury  was  swamped  with  debts  to  private 
persons  who  had  advanced  money;  and, 
in  order  to  furnish  means  for  so  burden- 
some a  war,  the  senate  had  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  dangerous  ex- 
pedient of  debasing  the  currency.  The 
weight  of  the  as  had  been  successively  reduced  from  12  ounces  to 
6,  4,  3,  and  2,  and  as  the  State,  on  account  of  its  armaments,  was 
the  universal  debtor,  this  depreciation  of  the  coinage  gave  it  a 
profit  of  five-sixths  of  its  debts,  or  more  than  80  per  cent.,  an 
operation  whicli,  as  far  as  its  creditors  were  concerned,  was 
equivalent  to  an  actual  bankruptcy.'  There  was  the  same  diminu- 
tion  of   weight   in   the   silver  coinage.     In  269,  forty  denarii  went 

'  Livv,  Epit.,  xviii.  and  xix.  The  latter  figure— 241 ,212— is  that  of  the  year  247.  llie  loss 
of  the  Romans  during  this  war  has  been  set  down  at  200,000  men. 

=*  Polvbius,  i.  63. 

'On  the  obverse,  head  of  Rome  or  Pallas:  behind,  the  mark  xvi.  On  the  reverse, 
C.TITINI,  and  in  the  exergue,  ROMA  ;  Victory  in  a  biga.  Silver  denarius  of  the  Titinian 
family. 

*  Ita  quinque  partes  lucrifacUe  dissolutum/jue  ces  alienum.     (Plinv,  xxxiii.  13.) 

TT 


Silver  Denarius  of  16  Ases.^ 
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to  the  pound ;  in  244,  seventy-five  ;  in  241,  eighty-four,  though 
the   denarius    always   represented  ten   ases.^ 

But  the  strength  of  Rome  did  not  consist  in  its  wealth;  as 
for  the  populace,  the  foundation  of  several  colonies,  a  very  liberal 
distribution  of  land,  and  the  formation,  in  241,  of  two  new  tribes, 
Velma  and  Qm'rina,  reconstituted  the  class  of  small  proprietors 
which  the  war  had  decimated.^  Accordingly,  Rome  soon  found 
herself  ready  for  fresh  wars. 

The  first  Punic  war  had  cost  Carthage  Sicily  and  the  empire 
of  the  sea ;   this  w^as  too  great  a  shame  and   loss  to  be  endured ; 


'"'•r. 


:> 


-^^'if^j^4< 


Etna,  from  Taormina. 

the  peace  which  had  just  been  signed  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
a  truce.  The  senate  understood  this,  and  employed  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  its  duration  in  fortifying  their  position  in  the 
peninsula  by  occupying  all  the  points  from  which  it  could 
be  menaced— Sicily,  C^orsica,  Sardinia,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  Illyria. 
They  desired  to  make  Italy  a  fortress. 

Sicily,  the  theatre  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  seen  her  to^vns 
by  turns  taken  and  retaken,  often  pillaged,  and  their  inhabitants 
sold.      For   twenty-three    years    she    had    exhausted   her    fields   to 

.  '  But  the  a.  was  then  at  two  ounces.  In  216  it  is  no  longer  more  than  one  oimce  ;  in  89, 
half  an  ounce.  Yet  during  the  republic,  though  the  weight  was  altered,  the  name  wa«  not,  and 
the  coins  were  almost  free  from  alloy.  M.  IVArcet  found  -983  to  be  the  mean  value  of  the 
sHver  coinage.     The  silver  denarius  was  originally  worth  10  pounds  of  copper,  dena,  hence  its 

^  This  distribution,  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  must  have  occurred  at  the 
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support  lleets  aud  armies  which  sometimes  counted  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  men ;  but  this  land,  so  admirably  fertile,  soon 
repaired  its  losses.  The  senate  hastened  to  declare  it  a  Eoman 
province ;  ^  this  was  a  new  condition.  It  was  not  needful,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  employ  with  the  Sicilians  the  same  political  caution  as 
the  Ilomans  had  used  with  the  nations  of  Italy.  Now  that  the 
centre  of  their  empire  was  protected  by  municipalities,  colonies,  and 
allies,  there  must  be  outside  nothing  but  subjects  liable  to  taxation 
and  drudgery.*  Lutatius  disarmed  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
part  of  it  public  domain,  and  two  hundred  towns  only  recovered 
their  territory  on  condition  of  paying  a  tribute,  to  be  fixed  every 
year  by  the  Eoman  censors,  and  the  tithe  of  all  the  products  of 
the  soil ;  often,  indeed,  the  senate  exacted  a  double  tithe.  Lutatius 
also  wrote  the  formula^  giving  the  subject  cities  a  uniform  organisa- 
tion, in  which,  following  the  example  of  Eome,  aristocratic  prin- 
ciples predominated.  Each  year  a  praetor  was  sent  into  the  new 
province  with  absolute  power,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal 
till  after  its  execution.  True  to  its  maxim  of  never  lavinu:  an 
equal  yoke  on  all,  the  senate  accorded  privileges  to  certain  chosen 
towns,  which  wxre  few  in  number,  however,  for  Sicily  was  too 
rich  for  Rome  to  deprive  herself  of  the  right  of  despoiling  it  at 
leisure.  Thus  Panormus,  Egesta,  Centuripa,  Ilaloesa,  and  Ilalicyae 
were  free,  and  exempt  from  the  tribute,  but  bound  to  military 
service ;  the  little  republic  of  Tauromenium  and  that  of  the 
Mamertines  remained  independent,  as  was  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse ; 
later  on,  too,  there  were  colonies.  Messina  o\N'ed  that  favour  to 
the  part  it  played  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  Syracuse  to  the  long 
fidelity  of   lliero.      As  for  Taui'omenium,  built  on  a  mountain  900 


end  or  in  the  last  dnys  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  so  great  that  fifteen  commissioners  were 
needed  for  the  division.  Among  them  Pliny  (vii.  4o)  names  L.  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of 
Panonnus. 

^  Festus  derives  this  word  from  proi'icif,  for  ante  vicit ;  Niebuhr  from  proventu^.  In  the 
former  case  the  word  province  would  liave  reminded  men  that  the  Romans  claimed  to  exercise 
in  the  provinces  all  the  rights  of  conquest ;  in  the  second,  that  the  provinces,  not  having  the 
right  to  possess  arms,  would  serve  the  sovereign  State  in  an  exclusively  financial  manner.  But 
provincia  more  especially  denotes  an  office  wliich  one  has  engaged  upon  oath  to  fulfil,  and  con- 
sequently the  object  of  that  ofl^ce ;  thus  it  means. tlie  duty  of  holdiiig  elections  (Livy,  xxx v. 
20)  to  manage  the  water  supply  (Cic,  in  Vat.  §0).  Tlie  formal  organization  of  the  province 
of  Sicily  did  not  take  place  till  227  n.r. 

^  Livv,  xxxi.  31  :  ciritatoi  stipendiarias  ac  vectigales.  We  will  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
condition  of  these  provinces  later  on. 
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feet  above  the  sea,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  built  492  feet 
higher,  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  it  had  doubtless  displayed 
in  those  times  the  sentiments  which  it  manifested  in  later  days*  to 
Martollus,  and  wMch  gained  it  the  title  of  eivitas  fcedcmfa. 
_  As  had  been  done  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Italians,  so  here 
It  was  forbidden  to  the  inhabitants  to  acquire  any  possessions 
beyond  the  territory  of  their  cities.  Thence  there  came  a  great 
fall  in  the  price  of   land,   of  which  the   Eoman  speculators,   who 


Theatre  of  Taormina. 

could  buy  anywhere,  took  advantage  to  monopolize  the  best 
estates  From  day  to  day  the  number  of  indigenous  propri.^tors 
tashed,  and  Cicero  could  scarcely  find  a  few  in  each  town. 
With  the  small  properties,  the  class  of  free  husbandmen  disappeared 
from  the  whole  island.  Immense  farms,  cultivated  for  rich  Roman 
Jcnights  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  slaves-han-ests,  but  no 
more  poets  or  artists;  such  is  henceforth  the  state  of  Sicily 
Having   become   the   granary   of    Rome,    she   saves   the   people   and 
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View  of  Taormina  from  a  Loggia  of  Dominican  Convent. 
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army  from  famine  more  than  once.  But  from  her  bosom,  too, 
tliere  issue  the  Servile  wars,  the  cruel  expiation  of  impolitic 
measures.  It  is  a  law  of  humanity — evil  breeds  evil.  We  have 
seen  it  in  our  own  days  in  Ireland,  which  has  long  been,  from 
analogous  causes,  a  thorn  in  England's  side. 

Sardinia  and  Corsica  were   acquired  at  the  cost   of   a  piece  of 
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treachery.  At  the  news  that  the  mercenaries  of  Carthage,  who  had 
been  led  back  from  Sicily  into  Africa,  had  revolted,*  those  left  in 
Sardinia  had  massacred  their  leaders  and  all  the  C^arthaginians 
in  the  island  ;  a  rising  of  the  inhabitants  against  this  soldiery 
obliged  it  to  put  itself  under  the  protection  of  Eome.     The  senate, 


'  See  p.  5!?-2. 
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which    had    supported    the   soldiers   in   Africa    in    their   revolt    by 
allowing   provisions   to   be   taken    to    them    from    all    the    ports   of 
Italy,'  did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  embarrassment  of 
then-  rival  to  declare  that  as   the   rule  of   Carthage   had   ceased   in 
the  island,   they  could,  without  a  breach  of   treaty,   take  possession 
of  Sardinia.      Then,  on  the  report  that  Carthage  was  making  some 
preparations,    they   pretended    to   think    that   Italy   was   threatened, 
and    declared   war.      Their   wTath   was    appeased    by   the    offer    of 
1,200    talents,    and    the    abandonment    of    Sardinia.^     It   was    still 
necessary  to  conquer  the   Sardinians,   whom    tlicir    old    masters  pro- 
bably supported  in    secret.      The  senate  employed  eight  years  o^'er 
it,  and  two   consuls  came   back   thence  to  triumph.     One  of  these, 
Pomponius  Matho,  in  order  to  track  the  islanders  to  their  remotest 
retreats,  had  made  use  of   dogs  trained  to  hunt  men,   an  expedient 
which   the   Spaniards   renfcwed   in   the   new   world.      This    conquest 
ended,  as  it  had  begun,  by  hatefid  means. 

Corsica    shared    the    fate    of    the    neighbouring     island;     the 
senate  declared   it  a   Roman  province ;    in   reality  it  preserved  that 
hberty    which    no    enemy   dared    to    spoil,    in    the    deptlis    of    its 
impenetrable   coverts.^     Too   wild   and   too   poor   to   furnisli   tribute 
m  wheat,  like    Sardinia,  C\)rsica   paid  it  in  the  honey  of  its  bees  • 
It  promised  100,000  pounds  of  it.^^     The  creation  of  these  two  pro- 
vinces obhged    the  number  of   preetors  to  be   raised  to   four ;    two 
the  prcvtor  urhanm  and  the  pnetor  peregrims,  remained   at  Rome  \ 
the  other  two  were  appointed,   one  to  govern  Sicily,  the  other  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica  (227  b.c). 

Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  CWica  beiHg  subdued,  the  Tyn-henian 
Sea  became  a  Roman  lake.  On  the  other  sea  the  Joast  was 
guarded  from  Rimini  to  Biomdusium  by  six  colonies.^  But  the 
coast  of  lllyria,  with  its  numberless  islands,  has  been  inhabited 
m  all  ages  by  dangerous  pirates.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  the  Adriatic  was  infested  with  them.  Nothing 
passed  without  paying  toll ;    the  coasts  of   Greece  were  ceaselessly 


(xi.:i4)       ^"''  the  Sardinians  m  the  timeof  Aug,^tus  :  ^en.e  «.  ..«e  y.^.,n^aeafa. 
'  Val.  Max.,  iii.  5;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  xv  ^9 
*  Ariminum,  Sena,  Hatria,  Ca.trum  Novum,  Firmum,  Brundusium. 
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Coin  of  Corcyra.^ 


devastated,  those  of  Italy  threatened.^  A  few^  years  previously 
they  had  beaten  the  ^Etolians  and  Epirotes,  taken  Phoenice,  the 
richest  town  in  Epirus,  pillaged  Elis  and  Messenia,  and  drawn  the 
Acamanians  into  alliance  with  them. 
On  complaints  being  raised  on  all 
sides,  the  senate  sent  ambassadors  to 
Teuta,  the  widow  of  their  last  king, 
who  governed  a  port  of  lllyria  in 
the  name  of  her  son  Pineus.-  She 
proudly  replied  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  kings  of  lllyria  to  forbid  their  subjects  to  cruise  for 
their  own  profit.  At  these  words,  the  youngest  of  the  deputies, 
one  Coruncanius,  replied:  ''With  us,  queen,  the  custom  is  never 
to  leave  unpunished  the  wrongs  suffered  by  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  w^e  will  so  do,  if  it  please  the  gods,  that  you  yourself  will  set 
about  reforming  the  customs  of  the 
Illyrian  kings."  Teuta,  in  irritation, 
caused  the  bold  youth  to  be  slain, 
with  those  who  had  promoted  this 
Roman  embassy,  and  had  the  com- 
manders of  the  vessels  which  had 
brought  it  burnt  alive.  Then  the 
pirating  began  again  with  more  boldness  than  before ;  Corcyra 
was    taken,    Epidamnus   and   Apollonia    besieged,    and    an    Achoean 

fleet  beaten. 

This  was  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Romans  to  show  them- 
selves to  the  Greeks.  The  senate  saw  what  advantage  they  might 
derive  from  these  events,  and  loftily  assumed  the  character  of 
protector  of   Greece,"  which  they  played  to  the  last  with  so  much 

>  Pliny  (Nat.  Hut.,  iii.  26)  calls  an  Illyrian  tribe,  the  Vardaei, i?o/>M/afom  quondam  Halite. 
"Ay/owv  i/v  (3a(Ti\ivg  'iWvpiwv  fMipovg.     (Appian,  /%/•.,  7.) 

>  Cow  suckling  her  calf.  On  the  reverse,  K  backwards,  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of 
Corcyra.     Plan  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  celebrated  by  Homer.     Silver  coin  of  Corcyra. 

*  APXEAA02.  Head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  APISTQN  AY2QN02,  the  names  of  two 
magistrates.    Three  girls  dancing ;  between  them  we  read,  AHOA.    Silver  drachma  of  Apollonia 

in  nivria.  . 

»  Two  years  later  thev  also  took  the  Greeks  of  Saguntum  under  their  protection.  In  the 
year  267  thev  had  concluded  an  alhance  with  the  Apollonians  (Livy,  Eptt.,  xv.),  and  m  l3/,  on 
the  d.mand  ;f  the  Acamanians,  they  had  ordered  the  .Etolians  to  respect  Acarnama,  the  only 
country  in  all  Greece,  said  their  ambassadors,  which  had  not  taken  part  m  the  Trojan  war ! 
(Just.,  xxviii.  1  and  2.) 


Ccin  of  Apollonia.^ 


'I  ■ 


\i. 
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r'oin  of  Acarnania.' 


Coin  of  Issa.' 


success.  In  order  to  give  a  great  idea  of  their  power,  they  sent 
against  these  miserable  enemies  two  hundred  vessels,  twenty 
thousand   legionaries,    and   the   two  consuls   (229).      They   had   not 

done  so  much  against  Carthage  at  first. 

Coreyra    was    given    up    by    a    traitor, 

Demetrius ;  the  Illyrians  were  besieging 

Issa    in    the    island   of  the    same   name 

(Lissa),  they  were  driven  from  it,  and 

not    one   of    the   places    that    attempted 

resistance    could    hold    out.      Teuta,    in    affright,    yielded    all    that 

Rome    demanded,    a    tribute,    the    cession   of    a   part   of    Illyria,    a 

promise   not    to    send    more   than    two   vessels   to   sea   beyond    the 

Lissus,    and   the   heads   of    her   chief 
counsellors,  in   order  to  appease  with 
the  shedding  of   their  blood  the  in-i- 
tated  manes  of  the  young  Coruncanius 
(228).     The  Greek  towns  subdued  by 
the  Illyrians,  Coreyra   and   Apollonia, 
were   restored  to  their   independence' 
The    consuls    hastened    to    make    this    treaty    kno^vn    to    the 
Greeks,  reminding  them    that   it  was  for   their  p;otection  they  had 
crossed   the   sea.      The   deputies   showed   themselves   in  every  toM-n 
amid  the  applause  of  the  crowd.      At  Corinth  they  were   admitted 
to  the    Isthmian   games,  at  Athens  the  citizenship  was  bestowed  on 
them,  and  they  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.      Thus 
began  the  first  [political]  relations  between  Rome  and  Greece 

The   Romans   had   given  Demetrius   the   island   of   Pharos   and 
some    districts    of     Illyria.       Not    considering    himself    sufficiently 

tribute  u'h^iTr'"';'-;-  "T""' "■'■""'""^ p™^'""'- --"p*-!  '•  f-- «» 

'  Polybius,  ii.  11 ;  Zonam,  viii.  10.     Of.  for  tbU  war.  Appian.  I,fyr..  7. 


Coin  of  Pharos. 


recompensed,  he  joined  the  corsiiirs,  and  led  king  Pincus  into  revolt 
with  him.  The  Gallic  war,  of  Avhieh  we  shall  presently  speak,  was 
ended,  and  the  senate,  free  from  all  disquietude  in  Italy,  was  able 
to  send  another  consul  into  Illyria. 
Demetrius  took  refuge  with  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  whom  he  soon  after- 
wards induced  to  take  arms  against 
the  Romans,  and  Pineus  submitted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  former  treaty 
(219).  Eome  thus  possessed  good 
ports  and  a  vast  province  on  the  Greek  continent,  a  kind  of  out- 
post, which  protected  Italy,  and  threatened  Macedonia.  The 
Adriatic  was  pacified  like  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the  merchant 
cities  of  Italy  heartily  united  themselves  with  the  fortune  of 
a  government  which  gave  security  and  impulse  to  their  com- 
merce.^ 

From  Sicily  to  the  northern  extremities  of  Umbria  and  Etruria 
the  Roman  sway  Avas  accepted,  or  endured  in  silence.  Beyond  the 
Rubicon  and  the  Apennines  all  remained  free;  Cisalpine  Gaul,  not- 
withstanding the  defeat  of  the  Boii  at  Lake  Yadimon  in  283, 
had  not  been  subjugated.  The  fertility  of  these  plains,  which 
make  Lombardy  a  garden,  astonished  Polybius,  even  after  he  had 
seen  Sicily  and  Africa.  ''  Such  abundance  of  grain,"  says  he,  "  is 
reaped  there  when  the  land  is  cultivated,  that  we  have  seen  a 
measure  of  wheat  at  4  oboli,  and  one  of  barley  at  half  that  price. 
A  measure  of  Avine  is  exchanged  for  an  equal  measure  of  barley. 
Millet  grows  there  in  abundance.  Numerous  woods  of  oak  furnish 
such  quantities  of  mast  that  the  plains  of  the  Po  produce  a  great 
part  of  the  pork  of  which  so  much  is  used  in  Italy,  either  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  people  or  the  provisioning  of  the  armies.  In 
short,  one  can  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  life  for  so  small  an  expendi- 
ture that  travellers  who  stop  at  the  hostelries  do  not  offer  a 
separate   price    for    each   thing   provided,    but    pay   their   reckoning 

'  Laurel-crowned  head  of  Jupiter.  On  the  reverse,  <I»APIQN ;  goat  standmg  before  a 
serpent.     Bronze  coin  of  Pharos. 

'  This  commerce  was  much  more  considerable  than  is  supposed,  and  Rome  protected  it 
most  energetically.  The  motive  of  the  war  declared  against  Carthage  during  the  mercenary 
war  was  the  capture  of  a  great  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  Italy,  and  the 
piracies  of  Teuta's  subjects  on  Italian  commerce  were  the  first  cause  of  the  Illyrian  war. 
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by   the    head;    and   it   often    happens   that    they   settle   the   whole 
bill  with  the  foui'th  part  of  an  obolus."  * 

In  this   fruitful   country   the    Gallic   race   had    increased   with 

incredible    fertility.      Cato    counted    one    hundred   and    two    Eoian 

tribes.      Polybius,  who  saw  them  almost  a  century  after  the  period 

to  which  our  sfory  has  led  us,  found  them  inhabitants  of  unwalled 

villages,     sleeping     on     grass    or     straw,     without    any 

furniture,   and   eating    only   meat.      Warfare  was   their 

principal    occupation,    gold   or    cattle    the    only    wealth 

Avhich  they    esteemed,    because    they   could    transport   it 

wherever  their  adventurous  life  led  them. 

Intestine    wars,    arising   from   the   rivalry   of    their 
chiefs,    the   jealousy   of    the    tribes,   the    hatred    of   the 
Com^of^the    xaurini   against   the   Insubres,    of  the  CV^nomani  against 
the   Boii,    of   the   Venetians   against   them   all,    and   the 
lucrative   service    in   the    armies    of   Carthage,   which  attracted   the 
most   restless   of  these   adventurei-s,   had  for  forty-five  years  saved 
the   peninsula  from   the   dangers  of  a  Gallic  invasion.     The  repose 
which   the   peace   of   241    had   restored  to   the   world    did   not   suit 
these   campaigners.      In   238   two   Boian    chiefs,    supported  by   the 
youth    of    the    land,    were    anxious,    in   spite    of  the    old   men,    to 
drag  their  nation  into  a  war  against  Eome.      They  called   in  some 
tribes   from   the    Alps    and    fell    upon    Ariminum.      But   the   peace 
party    carried    the    day;     the    two    chiefs    were    murdered,    their 
auxiliaries  driven  away,  and  calm  restored  before  the  legions  could 
reach  the  frontier. 

At  this  time  the  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Illvria  had  not 
commenced;  the  Gauls  appeared  intimidated,  and  C^arthagc^  was 
beaten ;  the  senate  closed  the  temple  of  Janus  perhaps  for  the  first 
tmie  since  [N^uma.  Almost  immediately  troubles  broke  out  on  all 
sides,  and  Eome  again  became  the  city  of  Mars. 

The  Ligurians  descended  from  their  mountains  and  pillaged  the 
Etruscan  plains ;   to  drive  them  back  again  required  six  years  and 


^  On  the  obverse  (here  represented  above),  an  uncei^ain  object.    On  the  revi 
bow  above  a  boat.     Hold  coin  of  the  Doii.  '^n  uie  rev( 


terse,  a  rain- 
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the  talents  of  Fabius.  This  war  was  only  tedious,  that  against  the 
Boii  was  dangerous.  The  senate  had  forbidden  the  sale  of  arms  to 
them,  and  the  tribune,  Flaminius,  had  proposed  the  divi:<ion  of  the 
land  of  the  Senones,  lying  along  the  frontier,  which  had  remained 
almost  deserted  since  the  war  of  extermination  in  283.  This  proposi- 
tion was  in  accordance  Avith  the  policy  of  Komo:  it  relieved  the  city 
of  its  poor,  rewarded  the  veterans  of  the  Puuie  war,  and  placed  at 


Walls  of  Faesulae  (Fiesole).' 

the  approaches  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  a  Eoman  population,  which  would 
act  as  a  living  nunpart  against  Gallic  invasions.  But  it  deprived 
the  nobles  of  the  pastures  which  they  considered  as  their  property; 
they  violently  rejected  it,  aiid  when  Flaminius  had  it  voted  by 
the  tribes  in  the  comitia,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate, 
they  accused  him  of  having  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Boii.  The 
latter,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  having  the  Komans  for  neighbours, 
joined  with  the  Insubres,  and  called  in  from  Transalpine  Gaul  a 
formidable  army  of  Geesates,  wari'iors  belonging  to  various  tribes, 
but  united  by  a  common  taste  for  adventures.  ^^Xever,"  says 
Polvbius,  "]vm\  braver .  soldiers  crossed  the  Alps."  Happily  the 
Cenomani   and  Venetians   betrayed   the   common   cause.     Eome  had 


From  a  print  in  the  Bihliothiqno  naftonale. 
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for  a  long   time   conic   to   an  .indeivstanding  with  tho   lor.aei--    tho 
otliers    luul    always    been    hostile    to    the    Cisalpine    Gauls     'xhis 
diversion    obliged    the    confederates    to    leave    a    portion    of    their 
forces    for    the    protection    of    their    homesteads;    the    remainder 
consisting  of   o(.,000    foot-soldiers  and  20,000  horsemen,  or  soldiers 
mounted   on  war-chariots,   set  out  for  Eon.e.      The  Cisalpines  were 
connnanded   by  Brito.nar,  the  Insubrian  ;    the  G.esates,   arnuMl  with 
an  unpomted  sword,   sharp  only  one  edge,  the  ffais,  followed   their 
kings,    Concohtan    and    Aneroestus.      All    had    swoni,    leaders    and 
soldiers,  not  to   take  off   their  baldrics  till  they  had   ascended   the 
Capitol. 

Terror   M-as   at   its    height  in    the   town;    tho   Sibvllino   books 
M-erc   consulted,  and  demanded   the   sacrifice   of  a    Gallic  man   and 
^voman,  and   a   Grecian   man   and  woman.     They  were  buried  alive 
in    he  must  of  the  forum  lioarium,  and  the  omcle  which  anuounec.l 
that   the  Gauls   and  Greeks   shoul.l    take   possession   of   the   Koman 
soil  was  thought  to  be  accomplished.     But,  according  to  the  popular 
belief     these    unhappy    beings    might    aft,>r    their    death     become 
ormidaWe ;    so,    in   order    to    appease   their  auger,    a   sacrifice   was 
instituted,    which    was    yearly    celebrated    "  on    the   Gallic    .^rave " 
Having    tluis    settled    accounts   with    the   gods    and    tho   nmrdered 
victims,    Eome   set   herself    about   warding   oil    the   danger.      Vain 
cn-ors  did   not  banish  manly  resolutions;   she  trusted  to  the  gods 
bu    especially  to  herself,  and  this  was  what  made  her  so  great,  in 
spite  of  her  superstitious  spirit.  . 

The  senate  declared  that  there  was  a  tumullus,  and  every  man 
fit  to  caiTy  a  sword  took  aiTus,  even  such  of  the  priests  as  the  law 
dispensed  from  service ;  150,000  soldiers  were  drawn  up  before 
Rome  and  020^00,  fui.ished  by  the  allies,  were  held  in  res,.rve. 
Ihe  Samuites  had  promised  70,000  foot  and  1G,000  ho.-se  •  tlu- 
Latins    80,000  foot  and  5000  horse;   the  lapyges   and  Mes.;iai; 

InTl  ?      ^'^'^'"   ^''"^'    '^'   ^'"^=""='"«'    30,000   foot    and 

3000  horse;  the  Mai-sic  confederation,  20,000  foot  and  4000  hoi-se 
Ihe   Eomans   and   Campanians   alone   could    furnish    273,000    men 
Thiis  the  whole  of  Italy  rose  to  defend  Eome,  and  chive  back  the 
barbarians. 

Two  routes  led  from  l^per  Italy  into  the  valley  of  the  TilxT 
In   order  to   close    them,    one  of    the   consuls   stationed   himself   on 
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the   east  of   the  Apennines   before   Ariminum ;   a  prsetor  established 
himself    on    the    west,    near    Fa3sula3,    with    54,000    Etruscans    and 
Sabines,  and   the  other   consular   army  was   recalled   in   haste   from 
Sardinia,  with  orders  to  land  at  Pisa,  and  guard  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines  in  Liguria,  if  it  was  not  too  late.     So  many  precautions 
and   preparations   almost   tumt'd   out   useless.      The   Gauls,    crossing 
the  Apennines  at   a  place  where  the  legions  did   not  expect   them, 
left  behind  them  the  praetorian 
army,  which  guarded  the  moun- 
tain  passage    on    the   Umbrian 
side,   and  arrived  within  thi'ce 
days'    mai'ch    of    Eome.      The 
pnrtor  had  followed  them  ;  they 
turned    upon    him,    killed    six 
thousand     of     his     men,     and 
lu'i limed  in  the  remains  of   his 
legion  upon  a  hill.     Fortunately 
the    consid,    iEmilius,    arrived 
during   the  night,  having  has- 
tened   from    Ariminum   at   the 
news  of  this  bold  march.     The 
Gauls,  being  embarrassed  with 
imiiu'use    plunder,    and     many 
captives,      Avere      desirous     of 
placing     their    acquisiticms     in 
safety  at  home,  then  to  retui*n 
and    engage    in    battle.      This 
resolution   was    their   ruin.     They  were   marching   along   the   coast, 
follow(Ml    by   .^milius,   in  order  to  reach   Liguria,  when  the  consul, 
Atilius,    having   landed   at   Pisa    Avith    his   legions,    fell   upon   their 
vanguard   near    CVipe   Telamon   (near   the   mouth   of   the   Ombrone). 
The    Gauls    were    caught    between    three    armies ;     they    stationed 
their    chariots    on    the    flanks    to    protect    them,    their    booty    and 
captives   they    placed    on    a    hill    in    their    midst,    and    whilst    the 
Gicsates  and  Tnsubres  faced  ^Emilius  in  the  rear,  the  Boii  and  Tau- 
risci  resisted   the  consul  Atilius  in   the  front.      ^^It  was   a  strange 


Etruscan  \\'arrior.' 


'  From  a  bas-relief  found  at  Fsesulae.     (Micali,  pi.  ii.  fig.  3.) 
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siglit ;    iimumorable   trumpets   and   the   war-cries   of  the  barbarians 
filled   the   air   witli    fearful   noises   which    the   hills   re-echoed,    and 
the  great  naked  bodies  were  seen  violently  brandishing  their  arms. 
I)ut,  if   their  shouts  caused  teiTor,  the  golden  collars  and  bracelets 
which   loaded   their   arms  and   necks   gave   hope  of   a  rich   booty.'' 
The  consul  Atilius  was  killed  in  a  cavalry  skirmish  which  preceded 
the   general   action.      The  latter  was   commenced  by  the  archers  of 
the  legions,  who  showered  upon  the  enemy's  line  a  hail  of  arrows, 
not  one  of  which  was  lost,   for  the  GcTsates,  who,  with  ostentatious 
courage,    and   in   order   to   be   more   free   in   their   movements,   had 
strii)ped  off  their  clothing  down  to  their  belts,  could  not  shelter  them- 
selves under   their   small   shields.      After   the   archers  the   infantry, 
clad  in  excellent  armour,  came  on  at  racing  speed,  and  fell  to  the 
attack  with  their  short  strong  swords  well  sharpened  on  each  edge 
and  at  the  point.     The   Gauls,    whose   sabres  bent   at   every  blow, 
for  some  time  resisted  by  their  mass  and  their  indomitable  courage, 
"  If   they  hiul   had   the  weapons   of   the  Romans,   they  would  have 
gained   the   victory."      And  Polybius,   in   so   saying,  expressed    the 
opinion  of   the   oldest   historian  of   Home,    Fabius   Pictor,   who   had 
been    present    at    the   battle'    when   the   Eoman   cavalry,    breaking 
through    the    line   of    chariots,    charged   them  on  the   flank,   and   a 
frightful  confusion  broke  out  in  the  barbarian  army,    thus   pressed 
from  before,  behind,  and    on  the  side.      Forty  thousand  barbarians 
were    left   on   the    battlefield  :    ten   thousand   were   made  prisoners. 
One     of     the     Gallic     brenns,    Concolitan,    was     taken  ;     another 
Anerccstus,    slew   with   his   own   hand    those   of    his    devoted   band 
who   had   survived   the    combat,    and   stabbed   himself   (225).      The 
fate   of   Britomar  is   not   known.      The    captives   kept   their   oath; 
they   ascended   to  the  CVipitol  wearing  their  baldrics,  but  preceding 
the   triumphal   car   of   ^Emilius.     Midway   they   laid   them  aside  to 
enter  the  TuUianum,  whence  none  came  out  alive. 

Rome  liad  been  frightened.  The  senate  decided  to  free  Italy 
from  such  fears,  and  in  the  following  year  sent  the  two  consuls 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  begin  the  conquest  of  it.  The  Gauls  on  the 
south  of  the  :po,  enfeebled  by  the  great  disaster  of  Telamon,  gave 
hostages,  and  delivered  up  three  of  their  strongholds  to  the  Romans, 


* Qui  ei  hello  interfuit.     (Eutrop.,  iii.  ,>.) 
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amongst  them  Modena  (224).  But  those  on  the  north,  the  Insubres, 
met  the  consuls  with  vigour,  when  in  the  following  year  the  latter 
for  the  first  time  risked  the  Roman  standards  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river.  The  Romans  were  glad  to  accept  a  treaty  which 
allowed  them  to  retire  without  fighting.  They  reached  the  country 
of  the  Cenomani,  where 
a  few  days  rest  aiul 
plenty  restored  strength 
to  their  troops  ;  then, 
forgetting  the  treaty, 
they  again   entered   the 

Insubrian     territory    at 

the    foot   of    the    Alps. 

Fifty      thousand      men 

marched     against    them 

to  avenge    this   perfidy. 

They    had    taken    from 

their  temples  their  sacred 

fiags,     the     Immovables^ 

which      were      never 

brought   out   except    in 

the     grcnitest     dangers. 

Flaminius,    one    of    the 

consuls,  was  that  former 

tribune    so    hateful    to 

the    nobles    on    account 

of     his     proposition    to 

distribute  the  lands  of 
theSenones.    The  senate, 

not  being  able  to  hinder 
his  election,  made  the 
gods    speak    to    annul 


'-»^ 


',ill!iii;il!illi!iBi!ill!iri(ii!!i(l!Piiiwli!l 


Group  from  the  villa  Liidovisi.^ 

it  ;    miracles    multiplied,    and    the  augurs 

declared   the    appointment   of    Flaminius    and   his   colleague  Furius 

illegal.      A   decree    recalled    them;    Flaminius    received    it  at   the 

moment  of   commencing   the   battle,   and   took   no  notice  of  it;   he 

»  It  was  long  thought  that  this  group  represented  the  death  of  Arria  and  Paetus ;  we  dare 
not  assert  that  the  artist  wished  to  consecrate  tlie  famous  remembrance  of  the  suicide  of  Ane- 
WKStus.  but  it  is  certainly  a  barbarian  killing  his  wife  and  himself  after  a  defeat. 

'  uu  2 
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could   only   escape   condemnation    by   a    victory,   he    impressed    the 
necessity  of   it  upon  his  soldiers,  posting   them  in  front  of   a  deep 
river,  and  breaking   doMTi  the   bridges   behind   them.      The   swords 
of   the   barbarians,  badly   tempered   and   pointless,    grew   blunt   and 
bent  easily.      After    the    first    blow    the    soldiers    were    obliged    to 
press   them   against    the   gi-ound   and    straighten    them    with    their 
feet.      Having   observed   this   at   the   battle   of   Cape   Telamon,    the 
tribunes   distributed   the   pikes   of    the    fnarii    among    the    men   of 
the    fii-st    rank,    ^\ii\\    orders    not    to    attack   with    the    sword    till 
they  saw  that  the  sabres  of   the    Gauls  had  been  bent  by  striking 
on  the  iron  of   the  pike.      The  Insubres  lost  eight  thousand  dead, 

and  ten  thousand  prisoners  (223  b.c). 
They  asked  for  peace,  and,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  senate,  hastily  called 
in  from  the  Transalpine  regions 
thirty  thousand  Ga^sates,  commanded 
by  King  Yirdumar,  who  came  and 
proudly  laid  siege  to  the  strong- 
hold of  Clastidium,  on  the  south 
of  the  To,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Rome,  had  become  one  of  the 
rr,    ,    ,,,  ,_  fetters    of     Cisalpine     Gaul.       The 

Koman    consul,    Marcellus,    he   who 
some  years  later  won,  against  Hamiibal,   the  surname  of  the  Sword 
of  Home,  hastened   to  relieve  it.      As   he  was  di-awing   up  his   line 
of    battle,    his    horse,    frightened    by    the    confused    cries    of    the 
barbarians,    suddenly  turned   and   carried   him,   in   spite  of   himself, 
to  the  rear.     With  such  superstitious  soldiers  as  the  Romans  were 
this   natural   incident  might  be  taken  for  a  presage  of   defeat,  and 
might    lead     to     it.       Marcellus,    on    the    contrar^^    turned    it    to 
advantage.     He   pretended  to  be  anxious   to  accomplish   a  religious 
act,  made  his  horse  complete   the  circle,  and  when  he  had  returned 
m  front  of  the  enemy,  worshipped  the  sun.     After  that  they  could 
%ht ;   It   was   only  one   of  the   ordinary   ceremonies   of   the   adora- 
tion    of    the    gods.      T\Tien    the    king    of    the    G^sates    perceived 
Marcellus,  judging  by  the  splendour  of   his  arms  that  he  must  be 

that  fanH;'';.e3^   ''  ''"'  '""  ^"^^°^"^'  '^^°^  '^"^^^"^-"'  -^--  *^-  ----  of  a  tomb  of 
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the   chief,  ho  spuiTcd  his  horse   out  of   the   ranks,   and   challenged 
him  to  single  combat  between  the  two  armies. 

The  consul    had    just  vowed    to    Jupiter    Feretrius    the   most 
beautiful   arms   that   should   be    taken    from    the   enemy.      At   the 
sight  of   this   Gaul,  whose   armour  was   resplendent  with   the   blaze 
of  gold,  silver,  and  purple,  Marcellus  had  no  doubt  that  these  were 
the   promised   spoils,  and   that   the   gods   had   sent  the  barbarian  to 
fall  beneath  his   blows.      He   rushed   straight   at    him    at  the   full 
gallop  of  his  horse,  and  struck  him  with  his  lance  right  on  the 
breast  with  such  force   that  the  cuirass  was  pierced,  and  Yirdumar 
fell.     Before  he  could  rise,  Marcellus  dealt  him  another  blow,  then 
sprang  to   the  gi-ound,  tore  off  his  arms,  and  raising  them  towards 
heaven,  cried,  "  Jupiter,  receive  the  spoils  Avliich  I  offer  thoe,  and 
doi<m  to  grant  us  like   fortune   in  the  course  of  this  war."     The 
Romans,  excited  by  the  exploit  of  their  leader,  fell  impetuously  on 
the  enemy.    After  a  bloody  affmy  the  Gffisates  took  to  flight.     Despair 
seized  the   Insubres.      They  yielded  themselves  to  the  discretion  of 
the  senate,  who  made  them  pay  a  heavy  indemnity,  and  confiscated 
a  part  of  their  tenitory  in  order  to  establish  colonics  there  (222). 

•AH   that  was    most   magnificent    in    the    amngements   of    the 
Roman  festivals  was  employed  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Marcellus, 
the  third  who  had  triumphed  with   the   spolia  opima.     The  streets 
through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass  were  strewn  with  flowers, 
and  incense  smoked   everywhere.      A   numerous   band   of   musicians 
led  the  march  ;    then  came  the  oxen  for  sacrifice,  Avith  their  horns 
gilded,  and,  after  a  long  string  of  chariots,  bearing  the  arms  taken 
fn.in    the   enemy,  the  Gallic  captives,  whose  high  stature  and  mar- 
tial bearing  struck  every  eye.     A  cloA.-n,  dressed  as  a  woman,  and 
a  troop   of   satyrs,   insulted    their   grief  by  joyful  songs.      Imally, 
amid  th(>  smoke  of  perfumes,  there  appeared  the  triumpher,  clad  m 
a  pui-ple  robe  embroidered  with  gold,  his  head  crowned  with  laurels 
and  his   face   painted  with  vermilion  like  the  statues  of   the  gods ; 
on  his  shoulder  he  bore  the  helmet,  cuirass,  and  tunic  of  \irdumar, 
arran-ed  roun.l  the  trunk  of  an  oak.     At  the  sight  of  this  glorious 
trophy  the  crowd  made  the  air  resound  with  the  cry  of  "  Tnumph  ! 
triumph!"  intemiptcd  only  by  the  wan-ior  hymns  of  the  soldiei-s.' 

.  The  proce.,8io..  ^va8  formed  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  crossed  the  Flami.uan  Circus,  the 
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Marcelliis  at  the  Temple  of 
.hipiter  Feretrius.^ 


As  the  triumphal  car  began  to  ttim  from  the  Forum  towards 
the   Capitol,  Marcellus  made  a  sign,  and  the  flower  of  the  Gallic 
captives  were  led  to  a  prison,  where  the  executioners  were  waitiu.- 
and   axes  prepared ;    then   the  procession  went,  according  to  custom 
to  wait  on  the  Capitol  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  till  a  lictor  should 
bring    the    news     that     the     barbarians    were    despatched.       Then 
Marcellus   intoned   the   hymn   of  praise,  and  the  sacrifice  was  over 
llefore    leaving    the    Capitol    the    triumpher   with    his    own   hands 
planted   his   trophy  in   the   precincts   of   the   temple.      The   rest   of 
the   day   passed   in   rejoicings   and   festivities,    and   on   the    morrow 
perhaps    some    orator   of    the    senate    or    people    again    bc>gan    the 
customary   declamations    against    that    Gallic   mce   which    must   be 

exterminated,  because  it  butchered  its 
prisoners  and  offered  the  blood  of  men 
to  its  gods."' 

Marcellus     had    promised     on     his 
victory    to    raise    a    temple    to   Honour 
and   Courage.      The  pontiifs  refused  to 
unite     the     two     deities    in    the    same 
sanctuary.     "  Should  the  lightning  fall  there,"  said  they,  «  or  should 
some    prodigy    be    manifested,    it    would   be   difiicult   to   make   the 
expiations,  because  .it  would   not   be   known  to  which  god  to  offer 
the  sacrifice,    and  the   rites    do    not    permit  to   immolate   the   same 
victim    to     two     deities."       Marcellus     dedicated     the     temple     to 
Honour,   and  built  another  to  Courage,   which    his    son    dedicated 
seventeen  years  later.' 

The   defeat   of    the    Tnsubres  advanced  the    conquest    of    Cis- 
alpine Gaul.     In  order  to  consolidate  their  power  there  the  senate, 
in  218,  sent  two   colonies,  each  of  sLx  thousand   Eoman  families 
to    Cremona   and    Placentia ;    they   were   to   guard    the   line  of  thJ 
Po,  already  defended  by  Tannetuni,   Clastidium,  and  Modena.     The 

Triumphal  Gate,  where  the  senators  and  mad^'trates  nwnlfprl  If  t^.^^  ♦!     r.-       \,     . 
>n-  the  valle,  which  separated  ,he  C.Han  from 2  Pa  aZ  r^  ;  J.  e  yf^s"'  *''""™"^'.""'! 
at  the  Capitol  by  ,he  ein-u.  I'ictorue.     See  the  plan  of  Zl  ""'  "'"'  "'"'^ 

Amedee  Thierry,  llist.  </«  Gaiiluu,  i.  2o- 
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llonour  and 
^'irtue.- 


niilitarv  road   commenced   by   the   censor   Flaminms,   leading   across 

the  Apennines  from  Home  as  far  as  the  middle  of   the   country  of 

the  Senones,   was  continued  in  order  to  connect  these 

advanced   posts    with   the   great   pkice   of    Ariminum.^ 

Thus    the   Roman   sway   drew    near    the   Alps,    ^^that 

bulwark  raised   by  a  divine  hand,"  says  Cicero,  ^^  for 

the   defence   of   Italy,"    and    the    plough    was    about 

to   finish   the   work   of   the   sword   in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 

when  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  put  a  stop  to  everything. 

In  221  the  Romans  had  also  occupied  Istria ;  there  they 
were  masters  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Italy,  and  they  established 
themselves  on  the  north  of  ^lacedonia,  which 
they  already  menaced  on  the  side  of  Illyria. 

Since  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  thc^v  had 
maintained  friendly  reflations  with  the  kings 
of  Egy])t.  The  latter  naturally  drew  near 
a  people  Avho  might  some  day  become  a 
formidable  adversary  to  the  enemies  that  the 
Ptolemies  had  in  Greece.  tSlior  the  first 
Punic  war  Euergetes  renewed  the  alliance 
that  his  father  had  coiiclud(Hl  with  Rome.  The  senate  offered  him 
troops  as  auxiliaries  against  Antiochus  of  Syria.'*  He  refused  them, 
but  remained  faithful  to  his  friendship  with  the  Romans. 


Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes. 


II. — Carthage  :   Wars  of  the  Mercenaries  ;   Conquest 

OF  Spain. 

During  these  twenty-three  years  so  well  employed  by  Rome 
Carthage  had  also  extended  her  empire,  but  only  after  having 
passed  through  a  crisis  which  nearly  destroyed  her,  and  Avhich  gave 
her  constitution  a  lasting  shock. 

^  no.  VIR.  Laurel-crowned  head  of  llonour,  with  the  helmeted  head  of  Virtue  O^alour)  ; 
beneatli,  the  woi-d  KALKNI,  the  surname  of  the  Trufian  family,  who  had  this  silver  coin  struck. 

'^Strabo  (v.  p.  217)  attributes  to  ^milius,.who  was  consul  in  187,  the  ^milian  A^  ay, 
which  led  from  Arimiuum  to  Bouonia  and  Aquileia,  going  round  the  marslies,  and  following 

the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

3  liust  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  with  a  sceptre  and  the  aegis.     From  a  gold  tetradrachma. 

*  Zonar.,  viii.  6  :  Eutrop.,  iii.  1. 
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When   Amilcar    signed    the   peace   with    Lutatius,    there    wer(> 
in   Sicily   twenty   thousand   mercenaries,    who   had    h)ng   been    paid 
with  nothing  but  words.     When   the  war  was  ended  they  claimed 
the  execution  of  these  promises  and  their  pay.     Gisco,  the  governor 
of  Lilybfeum,  sent  them  back  to  Carthage  by  detachnu^nts,  in  onhr 
to   give   the   senate    time   to   satisfy   or    disperse    them.      But    the 
treasury   was  empty;    all    were   allowed   to   arrive,  and   when   they 
were  assembled   the  distress  of   the  republic  was  pictured  to  them, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  their  disinterestedness.      Yet  gold  and 
silver  shone  on  all  sides  in  this  opulent  metropolis  of  Africa  ;  the 
mercenaries  began   to  pay  themselves  with  their  own    iiands.    '  The 
senate  feared  a  pillage ;  they  ordered  the  officers  to  load  the  army 
to  Sicca,  giving  each  soldier  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  most  pn^ssing 
needs.     The    Carthaginians   might   have   detained   their   women   and 
children  as  hostages,  but  they  sent  them  away  that  these  foreigners 
might   not   be   tempted   to   come   back   in   search   of   thcMu.      Thc^n, 
closing   their   gates,  they  believed   themselves  to   be  sheltered  from' 
all  anger  behind  their  high  walls. 

The  mercenaries,  says  Polybius,  whose  account  we  are  abridging, 
met  at  Sicca.  For  such  troops  idleness  is  an  evil  counsellor ;  "thc^ 
began  to  reckon  and  to  exaggerate  what  was  owing  to  thc^ii,  and 
what  had  been  promised  them  in  hours  of  danger;  and  in  those 
greedy  souls  there  sprang  up  vast  desires. 

Ilanno  was  sent  to  them,  who,  instead  of  bringing  gold,  asked 
for  sacrifices,  speaking  humbly  of  the  destitution  of  the  republic 
Citizens  might  have  unde^rstood  this  language.  The  mercenaries 
grew  irritated,  and  sedition  broke  out ;  first  the  men  of  each  nation 
gathered  together,  then  all  the  nations  united.  They  could  not 
understand  each  other,  but  they  all  agreed  in  hurling  a  th(.us;uul 
imprecations.  Ilanno  essayed  to  speak  to  the  soldiers  through  thcMr 
leaders  ;  the  leaders  repeated  quite  diff(«rent  things  from  what  was 
said  to  tluMu,  and  the  anger  of  the  crowd  increased.  "  Why,  too,'' 
asked  the  mercenaries,  "  had  there  been  sent  them,  instc.id  'of  the 
generals  who  had  seen  them  at  work,  and  who  knew  what  was 
due  to  them,  Ilanno,  who  knew  nothing  about  them?"  They 
struck  their  camp,  marched  upon  Carthage,  and  stopped  at  120 
stadia  from  the  town,  at  the  place  called  Tunis. 

Carthage  had  neither  soldiers  to  drive  off  these  barbarians,  nor 
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hostages  to  stay  them.     She  tried  to  appease  them ;  she  sent  them 
provisions,  the  price  of   which   they  themselves  fixed,  and   deputies 

who   promised    that    all    they   might    demand    should    be    granted. 

These  proofs  of  cowardice  increased  their  boldness.     They  had  held 

their   own  against   the  Eomans  in  Sicily,  who  then  would   dure   to 

look  them  in  the  face?     Certainly  not  the  Carthaginians.  ...  And 

every   day    they    invented    new    demands,    laying    claims,    besides 

their    pay,    to    the    price    of    their 

horses    that   had    been   killed,    and 

requiring  that  they  should  be  paid 

for   the    provisions   owing   to   thc^n 

at    the   exorbitant    price   they    had 

reached   during   the   war.      To   put 

an  end  to  this,  Gisco,  one  of  their 

genemls    in    Sicily,    was    sent     to 

them,   who   had    always   had    their 

interests   at    heart,    and  who   came 

with    a    large    quantity    of     gold. 

He    took    the    leaders    aside,    and 

then    assembled    each    nation   sepa- 
rately   to    give    them    their    pay. 
An  aiTangement  was  almost  arrived 
at;   but  there-  was  in  the  army  a 
certain  Spendius,  a  Campanian,  for- 
merly a  slave  at  Rome,  who  feared 
lest   he   should   be  delivered  up  to 
his  master,  and   an  African  named 
Matho,  the  principal  author  of  these 
troubles;    they  both   expected,   if   an  agreement  was   made,  to   pay 
for   all.      Matho   pointed  out   to  the  Libyans   that   when  the   other 
nations  were  gone  away,   Carthage  would  let  all  the  weight  of  her 
wrath   fall    on   them,    and   chastise   them    in   such   a    manner   as   to 
frighten   their   compatriots.      A   great    agitation    followed    this   dis- 
course,   and   as   Gisco   put   off    till   another    time  the  payment    for 

»  Bearded  warrior,  standing,  clad  in  a  cuirass,  found  in  Sicily  in  1762.  '  He  held  in  Ins 
ripht  band  a  swoi-d,  of  which  only  the  hilt  remains.  Caylus  calls  it  a  Cartliacrinian 
soldier.  Statuette  in  bronze,  5  inches *in  height.  Cabinet  de  France :  No. 2976  in  Chabouillet's 
catalogue. 


,-p\  I 


Carthaginian  Warrior  (?) 
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provisions  and  horses,  the  Libyans  assoinhlca  tuniultuouslv.  They 
would  hear  only  Spendius  and  Matho  ;  if  any  other  omtor  attempted 
to  speak,  he  was  immediately  stoned.  A  sin-le  word  was  imchT- 
stood  by  all  these  barbarians :  Strike  !  As  soon  as  anyone  said 
.Strike  .  they  all  struck,  and  so  quickly,  that  it  was  impossible^  to 
escape.  Many  soldiers,  and  even  leaders,  thus  perished  ;  and  at 
length  Spendius  and  Matho  Avere  chosen  generals. 

Gisco  knew  that  if  once  these  ferocious  beasts  were  let  loose 
CVarthage  would  be  lost.  At  the  peril  of  his  life  he  remained  in 
the  camp,  trying  to  bring  back  the  leaders  to  reason.  But  one 
day,  when  the  Africans,  who  had  not  received  their  pav,  insolentlv 
demanded  it,  he  told  them  to  address  themselves  to  Matlro.  At 
these  words  they  fell  upon  the  money,  seized  Gisco  and  his  com- 
panions,  and  loaded  them  with  chains. 

Carthage    was   in   terror.     All    bruised   and    bleeding   yet   fnmi 
her   defeats  in  Sicily,  she  had  hoped,   when   peace  was   once   made 
with    Eome,    for    a    little     rest    and    safety,    and    here    was   a   war 
breaking    out    more   terrible    than   ever;    for    it   was   no   lon<n4-  a 
.  question  of  Sicily,  but  of  the  safety  and  even  the  existcaice  o"f  the 
country.      She   had    neither    army   nor    fleet;    her    gi-ananes   were 
empty,    her    treasury   exhausted,    her   allies    indifferent    or    hostile. 
Her  sway  over  the  nations  of  Africa  had  been  cruel.     In  the  last 
war    she   had    exacted   from    the    inhabitants   of    the   country   half 
their   incomes,  and  doubled   the  taxes  in  the  towns  ;    Leptis "  Parva 
owed  her  a  talent  a  day.     The  poorest  could  hope  for  m^ither  -race 
nor   mercy  from  the  Carthaginian  governors ;    ^or   to  be  popular  at 
Carthage  it  was  necessary  to  be  pitiless  towards  her  subjects,   and 
extract  large  sums  of  money  from  them. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Matho  had  stirred  up  the  towns  of 
Africa  to  revolt,  the  very  women,  who  had  so  often  seen  their 
husbands  and  kindred  dragged  to  prison  for  the  pavmcmt  of  the 
tax,  swore  among  themselves  to  hide  none  of  their  'effects ;  they 
gave  aU  they  had  in  the  way  of  furnitun^  and  ornanu^nts,  and 
money  abounded  in  the  camp  of  the  mercenaries.  Their  troops 
were  augmented  by  numerous  auxiliaries,  the  army  rose  to  seventy 
thousand  men,  with  whom  they  laid  siege  to  Utica  and  Hippo, 
the  only  two  towns  which  had  not  responded  to  their  appeal. 

The   Carthaginians   at   first   confided    the   conduct   of    the   wai- 


to  Hanno  ;  but  he  twice  let  slip  an  occasion  to  destroy  the  enemy. 
Amilcar  was  put  in  his  place ;   Avith  ten  thousand  men  and  seventy- 
five  elephants  he  managed  to  make  the  mercenaries  raise  the  siege 
of  Utica,  free  the  approaches  of  Carthage,  and  gain  a  second  battle 
against  Spendius.     Then  the  Numidians  went  over  to  him,  he  found 
himself   master  of   the  country,  and  the    mercenaries  began  to  lack 
provisions.      At    the   same   time    he    showed    much    mildness   with 
regard  to  his  prisoners.      The  chiefs  feared  defections  ;  in  order  to 
prevent   them    they   assembled    the   army,    and  brought   forward    a 
man    who    they   pretended    had    just    arrived    from    Sardinia   with 
a  letter,  in  which  their  friends  invited  them  to  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  Gisco  and  the  other  prisoners,  to  mistrust  the  secret  practices 
going  on   in  the   camp  in   favour  of   the   Carthaginians.      Spendius 
then^'addressed  them,  pointing  out  the  perfidious  mildness  of  Amil- 
car, and  the  danger  of  sending  back  Gisco.     He  Avas  still  speaking 
when   a   fresh    messenger,    who   said   he   had    arrived   from    Tunis, 
brought   another   letter   in    similar    terms   to   the   first.      Autaritus, 
chief  of   the  Gauls,  declared  that  there  was  no  safety  except  in  a 
nipture    beyond    reparation   with   the    Carthaginians,  that   all   those 
who  spoke  otherwise  were  traitors,  and  that  in  order  to   avoid   all 
agreement  it  was   necessary  to  slay  Gisco  and  the  other  prisoners. 
This    Autaritus    had    the    advantage   of    speaking    rhaniician, 
Lnd   thus  making  himself    understood   by  the   greatest  number,  for 
the    length    of    the    war    gradually   made    Phoenician    the   common 
language,  and  the  soldiers  generally  saluted  in  that  language. 

After  Autaritus,  men  of  every  nation  spoke  who  had  obligations 
towards  Gisco,  and  who  demanded  that  he  should  be  at  least 
spared  torture;  as  they  all  spoke  together,  and  each  in  his  own 
language,  nothing  they  said  could  be  understood;  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  perceived  what  they  wished  to  say,  and  some  one  cried. 
Kill  I  kill  !  these  unhappy  intercessors  were  struck  doA\Ti  with 
stones.  Then  Gisco  was  taken  with  his  companions,  to  the  number 
of  seven  hundrc^d  ;  they  were  led  out  of  the  camp,  their  hands  and 
ears  cut  off,  their  legs  broken,  and  they  were  thrown  alive  into 
a  ditch.  When  Amilcar  sent  to  demand  at  least  their  corpses, 
the  barbarians  declared  that  the  deputies  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  proclaimed  as  law  that  every  Carthaginian 
prisoner  should  perish  by  torture,  and  that  every  ally  of  Carthage 
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should  bo  sent  back  with  his  hands  cut  off,  and  this  law  was 
yigorously  observed.  Amilcar  in  reprisal  thi-ew  all  his  prisoners 
before  the  elephants. 

The  affairs  of  the   Carthaginians  were  assuming  a  favoui-abl.. 
aspect,   when   sudden   reverses   threw    them   buck   into   their  earlier 
state.      Sardinia    revolted;    a    tempest    sunk    a    great    convoy    of 
provisions;    Hippo     and    Utica     went    over    and     murdered     their 
^irisons,  and  Matho  already  dreamt  of  leading  his  mercenaries  to 
the   foot   of    the   walls   of    Carthage.     But   Hiero,    whom   the   final 
victory  of   this   barbarian   army  would   have   menaced,   afforded   all 
the  help  that  the  Carthaginians  demanded  ;  even  Eome  [now]  showed 
herself    favourable.      The    senate    restored    what    remained   of    the 
pnsonei-s  taken  in  Sicily,  allowed   Italian   merchants   to   bear  them 
provisions,    and    refused   the   offer   of   the    inhabitants   of    Utica   to 
give   themselves    to   the   Eomans.      A   second    time   Amilcar    drove 
the    mercenaries    from    the   neighbourhood   of    Carthage,    and,    with 
his   Nunudiau   cavalry,    forced   them   into  the  mountains,   where  he 
succeeded   m   enclosing   one   of   their  two   armies   in   the   defiles  of 
the   Axe.     There,    unable   to   fight   or   flee,    they   found   themselves 
reduced    to   eating    one   another.      The    prisonei-s   and    slaves    went 
first ;   when  this  resource  failed,  Spendius,  Autarit.is  and  the  other 
leaders,    threatened   by    the    multitude,    were   obliged   to    ask   for   a 
safe   conduct   to   go  in  search  of  Amilcar.     He   did   not   refuse   it 
and  made  an  agreement  with  them  that,  with  the  exception  of  ten 
men  whom   he  should   choose,   he   would    send    away    the    others 
leaving   each   of   them   a   coat.      When    the   treaty   was   concluded 
Amilcar    said    to   the   envoys  :    <<  You  are  umo>,^  the   ten^   and   he 
detained   them.      The   mercenaries,  on   leaniing   the   arrest   of  their 
leaders,  thought   they   were   betrayed,    and   rushed    to   arms ;    they 

rr  r.  ™r^'^'  '''''  '^  ^'^'^  ^^^^^^^  °°t  one  escaped 
Meanwhile  Matho,  who  was  besieged  in  Tunis,  offered  an  energetic 
resistance ;  in  a  sortie  he  captured  Hannibal,  the  colleague  of 
Amilcar,  and  bound  him  to  the  cross  of  Spendius.  Thirty  of 
he  principal  Carthaginians  perished  in  fearful  tortures ;  but,  beiii- 
drawn  into  the  level  cuntry,  he  was  overcome  in  a  great  battles 
led  to  Carthage,  and  given  up  to  the  people  for  their  sport. 

The  ^ne^piahle  war,  as  it  was  called,  had  lasted  three  years  and 
foui-   months.      "  I  know  not,"  says  Polybius,  "  that   in  any  other 


barbarity  and  impiety  have  been  carried  so  far."     Man  had  fallen, 
as  he  often   does,  below   the   wild  beast,  which  kills   to   live,   but 

does  not  torture. 

In    a    commercial   republic,    which   allows   itself    to   be    di-awn 
into  long  wars,  there  is  necessarily  formed  a  military  party,  whose 
importance    grows   with   their   services,   and  who    end  by  sacrificing 
the   liberties   of    the   country   to    their   chief.      Thus    perished    the 
Dutch   republic,'    thus   Carthage    was   to    end.      Moreover,    a    con- 
stitution must  be  firndy  rooted  in  a  country,  not  to  be  shaken  by 
an  unsuccessful  war.     The  Carthaginian  oligarchy  bore  the  penalty 
of  the  disasters  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  necessity  of  arming 
the  citizens  to  resist  the  mercenaries  had  still  further  enfeebled  it, 
by  strengthening  the  popular  element.     If  the  inner  life  of  Carthage 
were   better    known   to    us,    we    should    find    therein    some    curious 
revelations  about  the  two    great    parties   which    divided    it,    and    of 
which  historians  scarcely  give  us  a  glimpse.     Perhaps  Ilauno  and  his 
friends,    who    are    represented   to    us   as    sold    to    Rome,    or   basely 
jealous   of    Amilcar   and   his   son,    would   appear   as   citizens   justly 
alarmed  at  the  grooving  favour  among  the  populace  and  soldiers  of 
a  family,   which  appeared  to  be  invested   by  hereditary  right   Avith 
the  command  of  the  armies,  and  who  tln-eatened    CVirthage  witli   a 
military  dictatorship.     In  the  first  Punic  war,  Amilcar  had  rendered 
immense  services  ;  yet  Ilanno  w^as  appointed  against  the  mercenaries. 
When   his    incapacity  had    obliged  the    senate    to    yield   Amilcar  to 
the    desires   of    the   army,    another    Ilanno   was    appointed    as    his 
colleague.       But     the     soldiers    drove    him     away,'     and    Amilcar 
replactnl  him  by  a  general    called,  Hannibal,    and    probably  of   his 
faction.     When   he   was   dead   the   senate   hastened   to   send  Ilanno 
again,  with   thirty  senators   to    reconcile  the  two  leaders,  and  keep 
watch    over    Amilcar.      The    hero    was    compelled    to    share    with 
his  rival  the  glory  of  terminating   tliis  war.     The   saviour  of  C^ar- 
thage   deserved  brilliant  rewards  ;   he   was  humiliated  by  shanieful 
accusations.^     The  army  and  the  people  were  for  him;   but,   either 

1  Hannibal  was  the  future  statbouder  of  Cartbage-tbe  Hanno's  were  its  De  Witts.     It 
wa..  tbe  same  at  Syracuse,  in  aU  tbe  Greek  republics  of  Sicily,  and  in  all  those  of  Italy  m  the 

Middle  A ^es.  ,  ,    ,     ,    ..  . 

-^  Polvb.,  i.  82  .  .  .  .  ^a9Ka^  Si   irapaXa^^v  ' Xvvi^av  rbv  rrrparnyov  ....  .Tra    ror   Wv^va    ro 

arparo-ni^ov  Upive  diiv  aTraXXarrtcrOat. 
^  Corn.  Nepos,  Amilcar. 
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through  patriotism,  or  a  consciousness  of  the  strength  which  the 
party  which  insulted  him  still  retained,  or  a  desire  to  increase  his 
renoflTi  and  the  influence  of  his  party  by  fresh  victories,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  exiled  with  his  victorious  troops,  and  set  out  to 
subdue  for  Carthage  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain.  This  conquest 
would,  it  was  thought,  be  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Corsica 
and  Sardinia.' 

Amilcar    spent    there    nine    years,   dm-ing    which,   says    Poly- 
bius,    he    subdued    a   great    number   of    nations    by   arms    and    by 
treaties,  till  he  perished  in  a  battle  against  the  Lusitanians,  on  the 
banks   of   the    Guadiana.     The  booty  won   in   Spain  had   served   to 
buy  the  people  and  a  part  of    the  senate.^    The    Barcine  faction 
increased,    and,    as    its    principal    support    was    in    the    people,    it 
favoiu-ed   the   encroachments   of    the    popular    assembly,    which    by 
degrees    came   to   preponderate   in    the   government.'    "Accordingly, 
Hasdrubal,  the   son-in-law  of   Amilcar,  and  favoiuite  of   the   people 
at  Carthage,   succeeded  to  his  father-in-law's   command   in   spite   of 
the  senate.*     He  continued  his  conquests  with  an  army  of  fifty-six 
thousand   soldiers,    and   two   hundred    elephants,    pushed    on    a.s   far 
as  the  Ebro,  where  the  Eomans,  frightened  at  his  progress,  stopped 
him   by   a   treaty   (227);    and,    in   order   to   consolidate   his   power, 
founded   Carthagena'   in   a    well-chosen   position,    in   the   middle   of 
the    Spanish    coast,    facing    Africa,    at    a   large    harbour,   and    near 
mines    wliieh    daily    yielded    him    300    pounds    weight    of    silver. 
Immense   works  made  a   great  town  of   it   in  a  few  years ;   it  was, 
as  it  were,  the  capital  of  the  futui-e  States  of  the  Barcine  house.' 

'  Aoeordinff  to  Appian  be  set  out,  in  spite  of  the  senate,  for  Spain,  «here  Carlhage  already 
had  some  poissessions  and  commercial  relations. 

''•-..  peciotia  tofani  loeupletavif  Africam.     (Com.  Nep.,  Amilmr,  4.) 

;  .  .  .  .  T,)v  TrXucrrriv  dvva^iv  iv  toIq  c^iafSovXioig  .  .  .  .  <i  ^r,^ioc  ,)c,,  ,ztr«\,;^«  { Polyb.,  vi.  51  :  Cf 
Appian,  VI.  o;  see  page  436,.  The  Hrst  Punic  war,  by  staying  the  course  of  emigration,  which 
pencKjically  removed  a  part  of  the  poor  from  the  towns,  augmented  the  influence  of  the  people 

lactwni.  Larcmce  opih,,,  quce  apud  milife.  plebenupie  plu.  qunm  modkre  erant,  hand  mne 
voluntate  pnncipum,  in  imperio  potiUc.  (Livy,  xxi.  l>).  Accoi-ding  to  Cornelius  Nepos  (Amil- 
car,,i):  larffitume  retmtos pervertit  jnores. 

'  Gades  was  the  Phoenician  capital  of  Spain,  but  the  Barcas  desired  a  new  town  ;  Gades. 
moreover,  occir^Med  too  eccentric  a  position,  and  preserved  the  bitter  regret  of  its  independence 
which  Hasdrubal  liad  suppressed.  ^  * 

«  Ilanno,  in  opposing  him^self  to  Hannibal's  being  sent  to  Hasdrubal.  said  :  An  hoc  fimnnro., 
ne  ....  nun.,  sen.  imperia  immodu-a  et  r.jni  paterni  .periem  rideat  .  .  J  An<l  he  adds,  in 
spealoiig  of  Amilcar:  a.jusre.is  ...,  ,,,l  of  the  army:  h.reditarii  ererciU^  .  .  .  .  (Livy, 
XXI.  3).     These  speeches  of  Hanno  are  made  by  Livy,  but  they  represent  the  opinion  which  the 


Hasdrubal  was,  however,  assassinated  by  a  Gallic  slave,  who 
avenged  on  him  the  death  of  liis  master,  slain  by  treason.  The 
soldiers  elected  in  his  place  Hannibal,  the  son  of  their  ancient 
commander,  who  had  fought  in  their  ranks  for  three  years.  The 
people  confirmed,^  and  the  senate  accepted  the  new  king.  Spain 
and  the  army  were,  in  fact,  no  longer  anything  but  a  heritage 
of  the  Barcas.* 

Such  was,  in  219,  the  situation  at  Carthage.  Everything 
announced  a  coming  transformation  in  that  ancient  republic.  But 
Hannibal,  like  Caesar  two  centuries  later,  needed  soldiers  and 
victories  to  enable  him  to  re-enter  his  fatherland  as  its  master. 
Ceesar  won  the  dictatorship  in  Gaul,  Hannibal  sought  it  in  this 
second  Punic  war,  which  his  father  had  bequeathed  him. 


Romans  held,  and  which,  according  to  all  indications  we  must  ourselves  hold,  of  the  ambition 
of  the  Barcas.  A  military  chief,  Malchus,had  already  led  his  army  against  Carthage,  and  taken 
the  town,  without,  however,  proclaiming  himself  king.  But  he  was  condemned,  and  put  to 
death  on  the  accusation  of  having  aspired  to  the  tyranny.     (Justin.,  xviii.  7.) 

^  Polybius,  iii.  13. 

'  The  historian  Fabius,  a  contemporary  of  Amilcar  and  senator  of  Rome,  expressly  said 
that  Hasdrubal,  after  having  tried  to  seize  the  tyranny  of  Carthage  :  .  .  .  .  dg  fiovapxiav  7rf/ot(rr//<rat 
TO  vroXiTivfia  twv  Kapxn^oviwv,  had  behaved  in  Spain  as  if  the  country  belonged  to  him :  .  .  .  . 
TO.  Kara  riiv  ']€(piav  \upiZtiv  Kara  rffv  avrov  Trpoaiptmv^  ov  irpoakxovTa  Tt^  trvvt^pu^  tu>v  Kap\Ti- 
doviuv  (Polyb.,  iii.  8).  Polybius  himself  says  (x.  10)  of  Hasdrubal  that  he  had  built  a  kingly 
palace  at  Carthagena :  /SaaiXeta  KartaKivaoTai  TroXvTtXwg,  li  ^aaiv  ....  Truitjcai,  fiopapx^'^'iQ 
dptyofiivov  k^ovaias. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

INTERNAL  STATE  OF  ROME  IN  THE  INTERYAI  BETWEEN 

THE  TWO  PUNIC  WARS. 

I.— COMJIENCEME.NT   OF    EoMAK    LITERATURE,    POPULAR   GaMES 

AXD  Festivals. 

yO  fiimish  Italy  Mith  her  natural  adjuncts,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 
1  CWica,  and  make  these  islands  the  outposts  of  the  new 
Empii-e,  to  protect  her  commerce  against  the  pirates  of  Illyria, 
her  quiet  and  fortune  against  the  land-pirates  settled  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  Eome  had  fought  numerous  battles  and  set  immortal  lessons 
of  perseverance.  From  these  terrible  struggles  she  had  issued 
with  an  assm-ance  of  her  own  strength  and  of  the  fidelity  of  her 
subjects ;  this  is  the  golden  age  of  her  republican  existence' 

Meanwhile,  since  the  Samnitc  war,  everything— manners,  re- 
ligion, and  political  organization— had  made  a  step  in  advance. 
The  riches  foimd  in  the  pillage  of  industrious  commercial  cities' 
the  tribute  paid  by  Sicily  and  Carthage,  the  ideas  acquired  by 
contact  with  so  many  men  and  things,  produced  novelties  to  which 
the  Eomans  insensibly  grew  accustomed.  In  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  Rome  is  no  longer  in  Eome.  Let  us  follow 
these  slow  infilti-ati.ms  of  foreign  ideas  and  customs,  which  are 
about  to  modify  so  profoundly  the  Latino-Sabino  society  of  early 
times.  In  the  study  of  these  inevitable  transformations  lies  the 
interest  and  i)rofit  of  history. 

The   Latin   language,   that   sonorous   but   imperfect   instrufnent 
preserved    the    commanding    majesty    which    is    so    clearly    marked 


*  Polybius  says  of  this  government  (vi.  57) ;    Hv 


Kai  KaWiOTov  Kai   riXtiov  iy  Tolg  'Avfifiuucoig 


in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  wliich,  after  the  flowing  eloquence  of 
Cicero  and  Livy,  it  again  resumes  in  the  masculine  terseness  of 
Tacitus  and  the  great  lawyers  of  the  Empire.  It  was  always  uniit 
for  the  rendering  of  abstract  ideas,  Avliich,  indeed,  this  people  did 
not   possess ;    Aiistotle    and   Plato   would    have   found    difliculty   in 

using  it. 

By  the  very  fact  of  being  used,  however,  it  grew  more 
supple  and  lost  its  asperities.  In  the  Forum  and  in  the  curia 
Eomc^  had  orators  of  note.  In  the 
camp,  and  even  on  the  field  of  battle, 
generals  harangued  their  troops  to  con- 
vince before  commanding  them.^  And 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  in  a  re- 
publican State,  in  which  speech  is  as 
powerful  as  the  sword  in  the  good 
and  evil  it  can  effect.  Eloquence  had 
even  its  tutelary  god.  Mercury,  whose 
statue,  erected  in  the  public  place  of 
the  toA\Tis,  there  presided  at  once  over 
commerce  and  deliberations. 

The  custom  of  funeral  orations 
was  very  ancient.  We  have  cited  a 
fragment  of  that  which  Q.  Metellus 
consecrated  to  the  victor  of  Panor- 
mus.^  It  is  a  fashion  which  rises 
rapidly  to  perfection  ;  in  the  following 
generation  the  Temporiser  pronounced 
before  all  the  people  over  the  bier  of  his  son  a  harangue  which 
Plutarch  ventures  to  compare  with  those  of  Thucydides. 

Another  branch  of  literature  also  commenced,  which  developes 
till    it    becomes    one   of    the    pui-est    glories   of    Eome.      The    first 


'  [It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  great  majority,  if  not  all,  the  speeches  of  this  kind 
reported  in  our  Iloman  histories  are  the  invention  of  rhetoricjil  historians  copying  the  fashions 
of  Greek  historiography.  The  whole  tenor  of  Roman  military  discipline  seems  foreign  to  such 
speecli-making. — Ed.'] 

'•'  Life  of  Fabim,  initio.     Cf.  p.  484. 

'  Mercury,  with  the  travelling  cap  and  winged  shoes,  holding  a  purse  in  his  right  hand  and 

his  caduceus  in  his  left.     Bronze  figure  found  at  Aries.      See  p.  74,  the  Mercury  Agoreus  of 

Praeneste.     Collection  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2096  in  Chabouillet's  catalogue. 
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Pictor.^ 


p  oboian  high  pontiff  (254),  Coruncauiu.,  had  just  opened  a  school 
of  jurisprudence,-  tliat  is  to  say,,  for  exph.ining  the  law  to  all  who 
presented  themselves,  instead  of  adniitting,  like  his  predecessors, 
only  those  patricians  who  counted  upon  canvassing  for  a  place  in 
he  college  of  pontiffs.  These  schools  multiplied,  and  therein  was 
formecl  the  only  science  which  the  Eomans  created,  jurisprudence. 

Oral    tracUtion    preserved   many   things,    but   intellectual   needs 
were   so   hmited   that   the   recitals   of  the   atrium   and   the   hearth^ 
sufficed  for   a   curiosity  which    M-as   seldom    stimulated 
Ronie  existed   for   five   hundivd   years   without   making 
a  book  or  a  poem,  or  even  one  of  those  soldier-songs'^ 
one   of   those   warrior  lays  which  are  found   anion"  all 
nations.      The    first    play    of    Livius    Andi-onicus,    the 
Tarentine,  who  had  been  set  free  by  a  man  of  consular 
rank,    was   represented    in   240,    at    the   celebration   of    the   Roman 
games  ;    that  of  the  Campanian  Nrevius,  appears  to  belon-  to  ''31 
and  ,11   the    interval    between   the   two   Punic    wars,    Fabius   Pictor 
began    his   books   of    Annals.^      They   opened    with    the   an-ival   of 
^neas   in   Latium,  and  the   soldier   of   Thrasimene   continued   them 
down  to  the  events  which  he  himself  had  witnessed.-'     Polybius, 

•  Dig.,  i.  2,  8  §  35. 

«lnif'  ^T  'T'"';  7'  •'"'*  ""  ^''"  """^  '°  ''"^  '"  """"^' '»  'h^  ^'"""d  of  flutes,  the  ex- 
ploits and  virtue,  of  their  ancestors  (Cic.,  Tuse.,  iv.  2,  and  Val.  .Max.,  II.  i.  10,.     H.,racelea™ 

witness  that  this  was  an  ancient  custom,  ,no.-e  patm>n  (Carm.,  IV.  iv.  20-3^).  -^Z  wl 
also  .y„,^  or  fimeral  wailings.  But  tradition,  usually  so  tenacious  in  preserving  popular^,^^r 
has  ^tained  nothing  of  these  rude  poems  of  Koine,  which  lead,  us  I  think  th"  he^  nt 
stirred  the  national  spirit  very  deeply.  -^  """^"^ 

'  On  the  obverse,  a  head'of  Pallas,  which  we  do  not  give.    On  the  reverse  Rome  holding 
™e  of  !,'  fafnily      "^  ""'  "^'""  ''"  ""^  '"'"  '^  »-'-"-"•»'  ^t  belong,  at  lei  to' 

poiyiitiriifhirititor  •  '■ "'""'  -"'  '^" " ""'''' '» -■'-"  '"^  «-^ »'  -^po"°- 

'  About  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  the  belief  in  the  Trojan  origin  of  Rome  was  alreadv  e«t«lv. 
.«hed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  the  Ilomani  claimed,  on  the  st^^gT  H  \lt 
to  intervene  in  Greece  m  favour  of  the  Acarnanians  ( Dionvs    i  5->  •  Just    xJiii   n     V      • 
Ennius,  and  Fabius  Pictor  had  no  doubt  about  it.    On  a  bo.x  la  ely  ^  'a   P  ^n  L  '^:'2 
us  contents,  an  Italian  artist,  inspired  by  Greek  art,  has  depicted  t'lis  legend  a  idTcomb    s  „ 
Tunius  and  ^neas  a  century  and  a  half  before  Vergil.    Z  the  upper  part  of  the  cist  no  loir 
exists  only  one  half  of  the  fight  and  the  combatants  is  seen  (see'page391),  bZ         ZZZ 
^nts  the  last  scene.     .«neas  had  demanded  the  band  of  Lavinia,  th/daugh  er  of  La   „Z^ 
Amata    but  the  latter,  who  had  promised  her  to  Turnus,  refuses.     ^Las  wound    Tu™^ 
mortally;  Ainata  kUls  herself,  and  Lavinia  marries  .^neas,  who  makes  peace  w"th  Lati Z 
These  are  the  last  acts  of  the  drama  represented  on  the  Ud.     ^neas  has  the  bodv  of  T    n„, 
borne  before  Latinus ;  on  the  other  side,  Amata,  in  despair,  flies  to  put  herself  to  de.Oi,  whZ 
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Livy,  Dionysius  of  Halicaraassus,  and  Dion  Cassius  made  much 
of  his  work,  which  was  lacking  in  art,  but  in  which  a  vast 
quantity  of  precious  information  on  the  subject  of  institutions  was 
found.  He  wrote  it  in  Greek,  in  contempt  for  the  vulgar  idiom. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  he  made  a  Latin  translation  of  it.^ 

It  is  not  our  duty  to  study  these  early  witings  more  closely ; 
literary  history  is  only  of  interest  here  as  an  expression  of  the 
state  of  mind  and  manners.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  is  that  in  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  events  which  take  place,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Greece,  which  gradually  gains  ground,  Latin  genius  is 
at  last  awaking  to  intellectual  things. 

Why  this   long  slumber,  and  why  these  beginnings   of  litera- 
ture due  to  foreigners  ?      It  is  because  this  people   loves  above  all 
things   strength  and  practical  talent,    and  that,  having  no  leaning 
towards    the   ideal,   nor  the  imagination  which  leads  thereto,  they 
only  see   the  reality  of  things,  and  know  not  how  to   clothe  it  in 
graceful  fictions.      They  will  have  none  of  the  art  of  ^schylus  or 
Sophocles,  and  the   religious  terrors  of   the  Athenian  theatre ;   they 
are   only   moved   in   the   face   of    real  pangs,    of    life   blood   issuing 
from   deadly   wounds.      Were    the    comedies    of    Menander    offered 
them  they  would  hasten  away  to  the  floral  games  and  the  Atellane 
farces,   to   coarseness   and   obscenity.      What  the    Greeks   told   with 
poetic   anger  or  enveloped  in  a  religious  myth  they  would  put  in 
action  on  the  stage— Leda,  for  instance,  and  the  swan,  or  Pasiphae, 
who  was  represented  in  the  theatres  of  the  Empire. 

The  Eomans  certainly  had  many  very  solemn  festivals,  and  in 

Lavinia  refuses  to  follow  her.  The  third  woman  represented  is  no  doubt  a  nymph,  a  sihyl,  or 
some  other  fortune-telling  female,  an  interpreter  and  revealer  of  future  destinies.  Latmus  is 
taking  Eneas'  hand,  and  with  the  other  swearing  peace,  while  his  feet  trample  on  arms  and 
shields.  The  two  winged  figures  are  Sleep  and  Death,  or  genii  represented  by  an  art^t 
who  no  longer  understands  the  old  theology-,  or,  perhaps,  the  Dir^  ot  \  ivgd  {^n.,  xn.  ^40;, 
-daughters  of  dark  night."  Both  are  of  the  male  sex.  One  is  about  to  carry  off  Turnus;  the 
other  still  slumbers,  but  will  awake  when  Amata  has  accomplished  her  design.  The  hgures 
placed  below  the  principal  scene  do  not  enter  into  its  action.  One  is  a  coi-pulent  bilenus;  he 
other,  the  river  Numicius;  the  female  is  the  fountain  of  Jutuma,  sad  at  losing  itself  in  the 

deep  river  (Virgil,  ibid.,  xii.  885 — 6)  : — 

Caput  glauco  conte.nf  amicfu, 
Midta  qemens  et  se  fuvio  dea  condidit  alto. 
H.  Bninn  (Ann.  du  Bull  archeoL,  1864,  p.  367)  fixes  the  date  of  this  cist  in  the  sixth  century  ot 
Home,  about  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  or  shortly  afterwards. 

'  Cf.  Peter,  Rell.  Hist.  Bom.,  p.  Ixxvi.,  who  refers  the  Latin  history-  to  a  later  IniDius. 
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Diana  or  the  Moon."* 


their  rehgaous  processions  choirs  of  boys  and  maidens  sang  pious 
hymns    that    e^.ry   ear    might    henr.      Livy   mentions    several    o 
them,    and  Catullus  has   preserved   us   one,   which   is  however,  the 
poet's  own  [adapted  from  Sappho]. 

"We   who   have   vowed    oui-selves    to   the   worship   of    Diana 
maidens  and  boys  of  pure  hearts,  wo  celebrate  her  praises 

"  0  mighty  daughter  of  Jupiter !  Thou  who  reignest  over 
the  moun  am  and  the  gi-een  forests,  the  mysterious  groves  and  re- 
sounding  billows ; 

"Thou  whom  women   invoke   in   the   pangs   of  labour;    thou, 

too,  mighty  Hecate,  to  whom  the  sun 
lends  his  liglit ; 

"Who  in  thy  monthly  course 
tracest  the  circle  of  the  year  and 
Hllcst  with  an  abundant  harvest  tlie 
bam  of  the  rustic  husbandman; 

"0    most    holy!      By    M'hatever 
name    it   may   please   thee   to    be    in- 
voked, be,  as  thou  ever  wast,  helpful 
to  the  ancient  race  of  Romulus." 
But   these    people,    who   were    so   pious   and   habitually    ^-ave 
were  at  the  same  time  very  coarse.     They  loved  at  once  the  sdemn 
and   the   grotesque.      Amid   the   triumphal   pomp  which  we  picture 
o  ourselves,  with  the  triple  majesty  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the   ai-my    advancing    between   two    rows   of    temples    towards   the 
lapitol    of    the    hundred    steps,    there    marched    gigantic    dancing 
figures  and   masks,  Lmma-   with   pointed  teeth,  a  kind   of   vampire 
out     of     which     were     taken     alive     the     chikben     whom     they 
had    devoured,^  and    Man.heu.,    a    colossal   bogy,    wliich    advanced 
Jith   large,   broad,   and   honible   jaws,  well   provided   with   teeth 
above    as    well    as    below,    which    by    means    of    a    little    hidden 
cord    were    made    to    click    one   against    the    other    in    a    terrible 

'-~:^^^  —  - 

'  Diana,  or  the  moon,  in  a  car,  drawn  by  two  horse.s  wliicb  she  herself  drives      Tha       i . 
has  h.  ha.  l^und  up  with  a  diad.n,  and  is  clad  in  a  Ion,  robe.    ^'::\J^;:^2 

^  . .  .  pran.^^  Lamicp  vivnm  puennn  e.rfrahnt  aho.     (Ilor.,  Ar.  jm-t.,  040.) 
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maimer." '  The  monstrous  machines  made  the  children  cry,  the 
women  shriek,  and  the  men  laugh,  and  the  feast  was  complete. 
We  like  the  soldier  who,  behind  the  triumphal  car,  makes  his 
general  pay  with  keen  sarcasms  the  ransom  of  his  glory,  and  who, 
in   order   to   be   more   free   in    his  raiKng    verse,   hides   himself   in 


Comic  Scene.'* 


a  buck's  skin  and  covers  his  head  with  a  tuft  of  bristly  fur.^ 
We  love,  too,  to  hear  the  slave  appointed  to  hold  the  golden 
crown  over  the  triumpher's  head  murmur  in  his  ear,  ^^Ecmember 
that  thou  art  a  man."  *  But  Pctreia,  the  drunken  old  woman, 
who  leads  the  procession,  disgusts  us,  and  the  remarks  which 
Citeria,  the  gossip  with  the  shai-p  tongue,  throws  at  the  spectators 
as  she  passes  would  not  amuse  us.^ 

*  Rabelais,  Pantagruel,  iv.  59. 

^  Taken,  as  is  also  the  engraving  on  the  following  page,  from  two  Etruscan  vases.     {Atlas 
dii  Bull.  archcoL,  vol.  vi. — vii.  pi.  34.) 
^  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  vii.  74. 

*  TertuU.,  Apol,  33. 

'  Festus,  8.V.     These  two  women  were  two  maskf*.     We  know  that  each  great  town  in 
Italy  has  still  its  own— Pulcinello  at  Naples  ;    Pawiuino  at  Kome :   Stenterello  at  Florence ; 
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They   afforded    great    amusement    to    the    Romans,    who     the 

moment   they   ceased   to   be   serious,   desired   coarse   laughter   'sharp 

words,   and   biting    epigrams.      The    refined    Horace   dikei   the^ 

bold   and  nbald   improvisations,  which,    expressed  in   the    freest    o^ 

verse    the  Satumian,  assumed  an  appearance   of  literature-a   very 

ow   htentture,   it   is   true,  but   so   national  in   Italy  that   it  is  still 

he  dehght  of  the  masses,  sometimes  even  that  of  men    of  letters 

The  husbandmen  of  former  times,"  says  he,  "robust  and  easily 


Comic  Scene. 

contented,  recreated  themselves,  when  the  han-est  was  gathered 
by  feasts.  With  their  slaves,  children,  and  wives  they  offered 
a  hog  to  the  earth,  milk  to  Silvanus,  and  flowers  and  wine  to 
the  genius  of  the  hearth.  The  feseennine  licence  springing  from 
these  festivals  poured  out  its  nistic  sarcasms  in  dialogue.  At 
nm  It  was  only  a  gay  pastime,  but  this  jesting  ended  by  becoming 
spiteful,   and   assailed  the   most   honourable   families.      Those   whom 

V  w  /r**"  ^'"^  '^""'^"^  "^^'^'"^  «'«  P«««i°g  of  the  law- 
which  forbade,  under  pain  of  chastisement,  any  personal  attack, 
ihe    custom    was    changed  for    fear  of    the  rod.'"     But   the   rod 

it':™  ^li^jr:;.  u::::!::,:  it:  '\  ^'^  •■-  -"•  -  p-^^  -^'^  •"«*  <•.«  ^«w- 

"ttering  a  thousand  ..2,    eZ'T        f  '."         '°'*'  "'  ""'""""'  "-"  '"  "■™»'"'''  <=•"">«.. 
Cf.  Censor.  Z)":^.  .v!,    i">  1  ""  ''  "  "^  '""  ''^''"^  ''""'*  "'"  '*""■'"•  """"val. 

'  In  the  Twelve  TaljJes.  see  p.  224. 

=*  Horace,  Fjj.,  II.  i.  130,  set/. 


was  not  always  called  in.  In  fact,  when  Pasquino,  who  is  so  old 
at  Home,  reformed,  the  nobility  perhaps  gained  by  it,  but  not  the 
public  taste ;  for  centuries,  maidens,  on  the  day 
of    their    espousals,    had    to    listen    to   feseennine 

verses. 

The  inhabitants  of  Atella,  in  Campania,  took 
pleasure  in  coarse  farces,  lazzi  and  gi'imaces, 
blows  and  kicks,  very  vulgar  and  sometimes 
very  acute  jokes,  allusions  to  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  domestic  mishaps,  the  whole  sphere,  in 
short,  of  the  Commedia  delV  arte  of  modem 
Italians,  the  hero  of  which,  "the  very  sprightly 
Signer  Pulcinella,"  is  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  Maccus,  the  jolly  gossip  of  ancient  Cam- 
pania. When  the  jesters  of  Atella,  who  travelled 
through  Italy,  arrived  at  Home,  Roman  gravity 
unbent  so  far  that  the  citizens,  who  left  the 
representation  of  the  serious  plays  of  Livius  Andronicus  to  actors, 
played   in    masks    the   Fahulce   Atellance,    in   which    everything    was 


Atellane  Personagfes.^ 


laugluHl  at.     "  It  was  settled,"  says  Livy,  ''  that  a  man  might  play 
iu  tluMU  without  being  excluded  from  his  tribe  or  the  legions.' 


?5  3 


'  Maccus,  or  the  ancient  ranch.  Mask  with  an'  enormous  crooked  nose,  and  wearing  a  sort 
of  cap.     lironze  figure  from  the  Cahinet  <le  France,  No.3(19(),  in  the  Chabouillet  catalogue. 

•■'  See,  in  the  Diet,  des  Antiq.,  f/recf/ues  ot  nmi.,  figures  593-597,  and  on  page  513  and  the 
following  ones,  M.  Iktissier's  article,  Atellamf  fahnlce. 

»  vii.  2. 


r' 
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The  grand  period  of  the  Atellano  farces  comes  later  than  the 
time  of  Avhich  vre  are  now  speaking,  but  the  personages  already 
had  their  traditional  costume  and  character.  Maccus  was  the  good- 
for-nothing,  whom  his  gluttony  and  luxury  were  always  getting 
into  scrapes;  Bucco,  the  parasite,  the  impudent  and  clever 
glutton,  who  always  managed  to  find  a  dinner;  Tappus,  the  old 
^-  miser,    in    search    of    his    wife    and    his    money, 

which  he  had  been  robbed  of;  and  Dosscnnus^ 
a  philosopher  who  afforded  great  laughter  by 
the  contrast  between  his  conduct  and  his  speeches. 
Fescennine  verse  and  Atellane  farces  mingled  in 
the  scenic  games.  In  3G4  a  pestilence  desolated 
Eome;  they  had  recourse  to  the  gods,  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear;  then  to  the  Etruscans,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  avert  plagues. 
They  replied  that  the  gods  would   be  satisfied  if 

Con.ic Actor..       ^^'^  ^"^''^    ^'""'^^'^   ^J  ^^enic  games,   and,   that 

the    Eomans    might    be    able    to    celebrate    these 
games,  they  sent  them  at  the  same  time  actors,  who  executed  re- 
ligious  dances    to  the  sound   of   the   flute;    as   the  pestilence    then 
ended,   the   remedy  appeared   efficacious,   and    the   counsel   was   fol- 
lowed.    Young  Eomans  learnt  the  dances  introduced  from  Etniria 
and  marked  the  rhythm  of  them  by  songs,  often  improvised,  which 
ended  by  being  accompanied  with  action.^    Eoman  comedy  was  dis- 
covered, but  it  recalled  the  fact  that  it  had  sprung  from  the  plays 
of   mountebanks  till  the  day  when  a  poet  of  genius,  Tlautus,  took 
possession  of   it,  or  rather,  turned  it  into  the  streets,   by  producing 
m   the   theatre   Greek   comedy,    which  he   made   sufficiently   Eoman 
for  ns  to  find  the  manners  of  the  Eomans  here  and  there. 

The  floral  games  date  from  the  present  epoch.  They 
were  instituted  in  238  in  order  to  induce  Flor«,  the  goddei 
of  Spring,  to  grant  that  all  the  flowers  wherewith  the  fields  were 
covered   on  the   days    of    her  festival'    should    bring    forth   fruit.- 

■  Fignro  found  at  Rome.     No.  3003,  in  the  amhouillet  ca.a W„e. 

'^  From  tlie  28th  of  April  (o  tlu-  P,i-<1  of  May. 

*  lit  omnia  bene  deflorescerent.     (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii.  HO.) 


Flora.' 


Goddess   of   joyous   fmitfulness,  Flora  inspired   no   grave   thoughts; 

her   games  were   celebrated  with   noisy  magnificence,  and   a  liberty 

which  presently  passed  into  all  licence.      In   the   following   century 

the    dancing   gii'ls   of    Flora   appear    unveiled  before 

the    spectators,    and    Cato    the    censor,    in    order    to 

avoid  placing  any  restraint   on   the   pleasures   of   the 

people,     who    would    not    dare    to     demand    "  these 

tableaux  vivants''  before  so  grave  a  personage,  leaves 

the    theatre   before   the   dancers   showed   themselves.^ 

The   postui-es   and  words  of   the   mimes  were   as  bad   as   the  ballet 

dancing,  and  later  on  even  worse. 

The  festivals  of  Anna  Perenna,  the  goddess  of  life,  were  an 
occasion  for  joyous  gatherings  in  the  meadows  Avhich  the  Tiber 
washes  with  his  eternal  waters  (perennes).  In  these  festivities,  to 
drmk  till  they  lost  their  reason,  and  to  call  to  mind  in  the  freest 
verse  the  mistakes  of  Mars  in  taking  a  decrepit  goddess  for  the 
beautiful  Minerva,  were  looked  upon  as  pious  works,  and  the  care 
of  singing  this  story  fell  to  young  maidens.' 

The   native   modesty   of    woman   no   doubt    protested   in    some 


Genii  of  the  Chariot-races.* 

cases,  but  the  ancients  understood  this  sentiment  otherwise  than 
we;  they  did  not  place  it  in  the  ''blessed  ignorance"  of  the 
maiden,  but  in  the  fidelity  of  the  wife.     Lucretia  was  the  model  of 

'  Silver  coin  of  the  Servilian  family,  presenting  on  the  obverse,  to  the  right,  the  legend 
FLORIAL  (ia)  PIIIMVS  (fecit,  understood).  Head  of  Flora  crowned  with  flowers ;  behind, 
the  lituu^  or  augural  rod.  After  being  suspendinl  durhig  the  long  woes  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  these  games  were  re-established,  after  a  bad  harvest,  iu  173,  ou  the  order  of  the  senate,  by 
the  scdile  C.  Servilius. 

=»  Val.  Max.,  II.  x.  8  ;  Mart.,  i.,  pr. 

»  Ovid,  Fast.,  ui.  675-6  : 

Nunc  mihi,  cur  cantent,  superest,  obscena  puella, 
Dicere ;  nam  co'eunt,  certaque  probra  canunt. 

*  Bas-relief  in  the  Louvre,  No.  449,  Clarac  catalogue.    We  have  explained,  on  p.  cxxxvi. 
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matrons,  and  single  marriages  gained   the  name  of  chastity  for  the 

tiau.uut   It   became   a   duty   and   a   qnasi-religious   act.      Everv- 

^•here  was  seen  the  expressive  symbol,  and  the 
allusions  made  to  it  were  listened  to  without 
virtue  being  troubled  thereby,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Trouvf^res  and  of  Eubelais,  of  Moli^re  and 
i^  Fontaine,  our  gmndmothers  heard  many 
things  which  would  shock  us  now. 

The  great  Roman  games  were  more  ancient : 
the  institution  of  them  was  referred  to  the  iii-st 
Tarqmn.      They   consisted   of  chariot   races   and 
pugilistic  contests,   and  were  celebrated  in  the 
Circus    Maximus,    between    the    Aventine    and 
the    Palatine,    in    honour    of    the    thi-ce    civic 
deities    of    Rome-Jupiter,   Juno,   and  Minerva. 
Ihe    citizens   were    present   at    them,    but,    un- 
like   the    Greeks,    did    not    descend    into    the 

and  professional  coachmen.  => 

It    is    well    to   notice   this    origin   of    the 
public  games  of  Rome,   which  were  all   estab- 

.ain.g  their  favour^a^d  TrlJZ  ZTTZ^TT  t" 
-derstand  how,  even  at  the  period  of  Z  ^JZ'lZ^X^ 
always  preserved  the  character  of  national   .^^d  reli^ilTes'tiialT 

tbea.e  for  decoration,  wfr  ^i "  Z  \  T*"  ?"^  ^'""''^  ""  "'"  °''i-  »'  "  g™e«f  "1 
doIpLi,.  half  hidden  bv  one  oT^r  Irf  "^l  I  "'  ""  """'  ""*  '""''^'  «'  '«-"'  '-.« 
Met,  ..  100,,  placed  .1  either  e.remhv  rf    he  "T^  TT'""  '"""""  <"'""'"'  ^^-d. 

finaUy,hecoluu„..M,ppor,ingthrr«  1.1  ,  '''"V  "'"  '^""^'^  "'^  '""•'  '"  '-«' -""l 
ohariota  had  made  -he  circuit  of  .Lr^^L  ""      '°  ■'""''  "'^  "'""'^"''  """«»  "•"  '^^ 

'....  Corona  pudicitUe  honombantur.     (Val.  Max.,  II  i  3  ) 


Athletic  Victor  in 
Boxing-.' 


"Varro,"    says  S.  Augustine,   ''ranks   theatrical   things   with  things 
divine."  ^ 

The  combats  of   gladiators  themselves  came  from   the  religious 
idea   that  the  manes  loved   blood,  an  old  belief   which  was  general 
in  ancient  times,   and  which  still  holds  amongst  bar- 
barous nations.     The  Greeks,  who  immolated  captives 
and   slaves   on  the   tombs  of   their   heroes,   renounced 
that  custom,  which  they  replaced  by  sham  fights  and 
a  war-like    dance,    the   Pyrrhic ;    the    Etruscans   pre- 
served  it,    and   transmitted   it    to   the   Eomans.      The 
first    combat   of    gladiators    seen    at    Eome   was   that       Giadmtor.^* 
which   the    Brutus   family   gave   at   the  funeral  ceremonies  of   tlieir 
father,  in   the  same   year  in  which  the  Punic  war  began  (264). 


II. — Changes  in  Manners,  Eeligion,  and  Constitution. 

Eome,  having  become  rich  and  powerful,  desired  to  beautify 
herself  without  sacrificing  too  much  to  the  graces.  The  Colossus 
of  Carvilius,  the  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,'^  placed  by  the  sediles  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  near  the  Euminal  fig  tree  in  296,  and  the  paintings 
of  Fabius  Pictor  in  the  Temple  of  Safety  (302)  show  that,  imtil 
the  Punic  wars,  art  had  remained  sacerdotal — I  mean  that  it  had 
served  more  especially  for  the  ornamentation  of  temples.  The 
Eomans,  who  adopted  everything  from  their  neighbours,  were  very 
slow  in  adopting  the  fair  dalliance  of  art.  They  carried  off 
statues  from  Yeii,  Volsinii,  and  Syracuse,  but  they  themselves  made 
none.  If,  in  order  to  recall  patriotic  memories,  they  set  up,  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  statue  of  Ilermodorus,  who  had  aided  the  de- 
cemvirs with  his  counsel,  and  those  of  the  Eoman  ambassadors  slain 
at  Fidena?,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  those  of  the  augur  Xavius, 
Horatius  Codes,  and  of  Clelia,  of  the  kings  of  Eome  and  of 
Brutus,  Greek  or  Etruscan  artists  must  have   carved    these  images, 

'  De  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  1. 

*  Gladiator  (mirmillo)  fully  armed,  sword  in  liand,  shield  on  arm.  Rarely  represented  on 
intaglios.  En^aved  gem  for  the  Cabinet  de  Fra?ice,  double  the  actual  size,  No.  1876  in  the 
Chabouillet  catalogue. 

'■*  This  group  is  still  in  existence ;  it  is  an  Etruscan  work.  The  twins  appear  to  be  of  a 
later  date.    See  next  pa^e. 
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for  Eomulus   and    Tatius  were    represented  without   any  clothin- 
as  the  Greek  heroes  always  were.  *" 

With  the  product  of  the  fines  the  a>dilcs  widened  the  streets 
of  ancient  Eome,  which  were  so  narrow  that  the  vestals  and 
matrons  alone  had  the  right  to  pass  through  them  in  chariots  to 
attend  rehgious  solemnities,  and,  after  the  example  set  by  Appius  ■ 
the  bold  constructor  of  the  Appian  way  and  of  the  flit  Eomali 


She-wolf  of  the  Capitol. 

aqueduct    a  part  of   the   State  resources  was   en.ployed  in  the  com 
^etion  of  great  works  of  public  utility.     Maniu    Curius  h^  Z 
the   second   war   of    Pyrrhus,    constructed    a    second   aqueduct    and 
Flamxnius,  a  tor  the  defeat  of  the  Insubres,  commenced  a  second 

reacned    beyond    the    Apennines   to    Ariminum,   the  Adriatic    and 

'  See  page  312. 

'  Flaminius  also  built  at  Rorae  the  circus  wlnVh  h...    i  • 
necessary  for  these  great  works  by  rigoroush    '  ^^^^^^  Z        '''"'''  ""^  P'*^"^^  ^^'«  "^--"« 

forests,  pasture-lands  and  mines  ow^d  to    L""    e^^^       \^^  ^«-s -hich  the  holders  of  State 
««iiate,  they  sometimes  forgot  to  pay  '^''  '"^  '''^'''^''  ^^  *^«  connivance  of  the 
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traveller  arriving  from  the  smiling  cities  of  Campania  met  the  great 
dead   of   Eome   before   seeing   her   consuls  and  her  emperors.      The 
tombs   of    the   Flaminian   road   have   been   replaced   by   the   prosaic 
houses   of   the   Corso,    but   the   Appian  way  retains   some   of  those 
upon  it ;    and  before  these  ruins,  to  which  the  majestic  horizon  of 
the  Latin   mountains   forms   so  fine  a  frame,  we   forget   the  vulgar 
side  of  Eome's  manners  to  contemplate  the  solemnity  of  her  spirit. 
The   temples   also    multiplied;    all   consuls   were    not    like   the 
parsimonius  Papirius,  who,  on  the   day  of   the  battle  of   Aquilonia, 
promised  Jupiter  a  cup  of  good  wine  if  the  legions  were  victorious, 
^^an   offering,"    says    Livy  gravely,    '^vhich  was  well  received  by 
the  god."  '     Each  time  that  a  general  found  himself  in  a  difficulty 
he  promised  some  deity  to  build  him  a  sanctuary  on  condition  that 
he   gave  him  the  victory.      Kome,   the   city   of   the   three  hundred 
and   sixty-five   churches,  possessed    almost    as    many   temples   when 
Jupiter  reigned  there.     The  pagans  had   enough  gods    at  their  dis- 
position for  dedications,  and  when  any  were  wanting  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  an   epithet   added  to  the   name  made  a  new  god 
of   an   old  one.      Jupiter,  Juno,  Fortune,  etc.,  had  thus  an  infinity 
of   surnames.      I  do  not  know  whether  piety  gained  much  thereby, 
but  family   vanity  found   an   advantage   in   it.      These   monuments, 
which  ceaselessly  recalled  the  glory  of  those  who  had  raised  them, 
prepared    favourable    elections    for    themselves   and    their   children. 
\\lien   there    were    no    longer    any   comitia    at   Kome,    to    decorate 
one's    town    with    a   temple    or   a   divine   image    Avas    still,   in   the 
towns  of   the   upper   empire,    the    surest   means    of    gaining    public 

favcmr. 

Private  individuals  sought  for  themselves  that  luxury  which  was 
formerly  only  displayed  for  the  gods.  Greek  art  gained  entrance  into 
Rome,  wher(*  it  decorated  the  vast  tomb  which  the  Scipios  had  raised 
to  themselves,  and  sonu^  houses,  says  Florus,  already  showed  gold, 
purple,  statues,  and  all  the  refinements  of  the  luxury  of  Tareiitum. 
The  words  temples  and  statues  must  not,  however,  give  us  the 
idea  of  a  town  in  which  civilizaticm  had  already  obtained  its 
citizenship.      In    the    first    place,    there   never   was    a    Roman   art, 

^  Id  votum  dm  cordi  fuit  (x.  42).     Papirius  judged  of  Jupiter  s  tastes  by  his  own  ;  he  was 
accused  of  loving  wine,  and  Livy  says  of  him  : ferunt  cibi  vinique  capacksimum  (ix.  16; 

l)ion.,/r.  Ol>). 
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althougl,    there    were,    at    a    later    date,    magnificent 


monuments 


S„n-di„l  „.  Astrdogical  Al,„r  of  the  Fabii.'     (Muaeum  of  .be  Louvre.) 

inspired    l>y   the    genius   of    Eome. .     It   is    a    singuhu-   thing    that 

'  A  monument  unique  of  its  kind,  found  at  Gabii  in  170o      Tt  ;«  ,     , 

penaen.  pa„._H.,  a,,„.„„o.onow  rU,n.,,.o«na  j;;ieb:;ean.:Z^^^^^^ 


Christian   Rome   was    no   more   fruitful    in   artists ;  ^    but,    in   them 
both,  what  statesmen !     33ut  certain   facts  still  prove  great  want  of 
cultivation.      The   introduction   into   Rome,  about   the   year   300,   of 
the  custom  which   the  Greeks  had  of   shaving  their  beards  has   no 
significance.      But  we   sec  Papirius  Cursor  shortly  afterwards  bring 
back  thither  as  a  triumphal  object  a  sun  dial,  which  he  placed  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Quirinus.^     It  was  much  adinircMl  there. 
Unfortunately,    this   solarmm^   not   having   been   constructcxl   for  the 
latitude   of   Rome,    did   not   mark   tlie   true   hour,    and   it  Avas   half 
a  century  before  they  could  make  a  more  exact  one.     They  Avaited 
still  longer,  until  the  year  159,  to  have  a  public  clepsydra  [water- 
clock],  Avhich  marked  the  hour  by  night  as  Avell  as  by  day.^     In  219 
a  Greek  doctor  named  Archagathos  came  and  settled  at  Rome.     At 
first  he   was   Avelcomed  there,  received  the  citizenship,  and   induced 
tlie  senate  to  buy  him  Avith  the  public  money  a  house,  in  Avhich  he 
could  treat  the  sick  and  dress  their  wounds.      He  A\^as  only  applied 
to  in  cases  of   fracture  or  sores,  for  internal    maladies  belonged  to 
the   province   of    the   quacks   and   the   gods.      Accordingly   he   Avas 
called  vulnerarius^  the  doctor  for   wounds.      For  some  time  he  AA^as 
the.   fashion ;    then,   as   his   therapeutics   consisted   chiefly  in  burn- 
ing  the   sores    and   cutting   off    broken   limbs,    he   Avas    at   last   set 
doAvn  as  a  butcher,   and   the  whole   toAvn    declared    doctors   useless. 
This   Avas   the    opinion    of    Cato    the    Elder,    who    believed    in    old 
Avomen's   remedies,   and   has   left   us   a   number  of   recipes   that  our 
latest  village  sorcerers  Avould  not  have  disoAAiied.     In  his  advices  to 
his   son   he   says,    "The   Greek   race  is  very   vicious;    and,   believe 
this  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  with  its  literature  it  Avill  spoil  ca  ery- 
tliing   at   Rome:    it   Avill    be    far   Avorse    still    if    it    sends    us    its 

deities  of  Olympus;  -^  second,  \\ns 2)atella  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  table  of  circular  form,  the 
edge  of  whicii  bears  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  with  the  emblem  of  tlie  divinity,  who 
presides  over  each  month  of  the  year.  The  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  table  served  as  a  sun- 
dial; the  traces  of  the  needles  which  marked  the  hours  symbolised  by  the  twelve  divinities  are 
still  visible.  It  isc-ertain  that  this  monument  was  made  for  Home,  since  the  god  Mars  is  thereon 
represented  by  a  wolf,  and  the  diameter  of  the  patella  is  a  ciihitw  (17*47  inches),  a  lloman 
measure  of  length.  The  deities  are  placed  in  the  following  order :  Jupiter,  A'eims,  Mars  (between 
Venus  and  Mars  a  Cupid),  Diana,  Ceres,  Vesta,  Mercury,  A^ulcan,  Neptune,  Juno,  Apollo  and 
Minerva.  See  Frcihuer,  Notice  de  la  sculpture  antique  du  Musee  national  du  Louvre,  vol.  i. 
p.  9-14. 

'  It  has  only  prtnluced  Giulio  Komauo. 

=»  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  vii.  (X). 

^  Ihidj  aud  Censor.,  <le  Die  7iat.j  23. 
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Juno  Moneta.'' 


doctoi-s.      They    have    sworn    among    themselves    to    kill    all    the 
barbarians    with    theii-    metUcines ;    they   make    us    pay   dearly   for 
obtaining  om-  confidence,  and  poison  us  the  more  easily.     My  son 
remember  that  I  forbid  thee  doctors.''      ^' He  thought,"' adds  Tliny,' 
^^that   medical   services   ought    to    be   gi-atuitous,   and   that  is  wliv' 

though  they  invited  ^Escuhipius  to  Kome, 
the  Komaus  relegated  him  to  a  temple 
built  outside  the  gates,  on  the  Tiberine 
island."  * 

Needs  were  felt  which  had  formerly 

been    unknown,    and   which   showed    that 

the  economic   conditions  of   society  were   changing.      In   2G8    silver 

money   had   been    coined;    in   207   gold    money  is   required.^     The 

dictator   Fuiius  (350)   had    vowed   a 
temi)le    to    Juno    Moneta,    and    had 
built  it    on  the  Capitol,  on  the  place 
where  the  house  of  ^Manlius  Iiad  been 
mzed.^     During  the  war  witli  l*vrrhus 
a   monetary  office   was   added   to   it,* 
and    ^^the   good   counsellor"    became 
the    protectress     of     coiners,     which 
causes     no    surprise     in     a    country 
where  Jupiter  Hercius,  the  protector 
of    property,  also   took   the    surname 
of     Pecunia,      the     god      of      gain.'' 
Finally,    the    argentarii    had    long    encumbered    the    Forum,    and, 
another  sign  of  the  times,  the  nobles  had  so   completely  forgotten 

I  Nat.  Hist,  xxix.  ^.  Tlie  form  of  a  vessel  had  been  given  to  that  island,  and  there  may 
still  be  seen  sculptured  on  its  stone  prow  the  staff  of  ^sc-ulapius  and  the  serpent  twisted  round 
It.  As  for  the  temple,  there  were  found  in  the  ruins  a  quantity  of  Imnds,  feet,  etc.,  that  is  to 
say,  ex-voto  offerinofs  as  certain  of  our  churches  have. 

•^MONETA.  Head  of  Juno  Moneta.  On  the  reverse,  T.  CARISIVS.  Laurelled  coin 
with^anvil  between  a  pair  of  pincers  and  a  hammer.     Silver  coin  of  the  Carisian  family. 

'  Plmy,  ibid  xxxni.  3.  The  silver  denarii,  struck  in  268,  were  worth  10  uses  of  bronze  of 
a  pound  each,     bee  pages  549  and  550,  the  series  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 

*  Livy,  vii.  28. 

'  We  give  here  the  tables  of  the  series  of  gold  and  silver  coins  struck  at  this  period 

"  S.  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  12. 

'  Bottom  of  a  painted  vase.  A  changer  seated  near  a  table  covered  with  pieces  of  money  • 
a  man  standing  in  front  of  him  offers  others  on  a  tray ;  behind,  bags  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
amounts  of  the  sums  they  contain. 


Argentarii.' 


SERIES  OF   SILVER  COINS. 


Double  denarius.  On  the  obverse, 
double  head,beai-dless;  on  the  reverse, 
.lupiter  in  a<iuadriga,  iu  the  exergue, 
UOMA  in  sunk  letters.  Value,  20 
axi'8.  Double  <»f  th.'  denarius  (No.  i\), 
if  not  iu  size,  at  least  in  weight. 


Double  victoriatu>«.  the  equivalent  of 
a  denarius.  Lauivl-crowned  liead  of 
.lupiter;  on  tlie  reverse,  UOMA,  and 
winged  Victory  crownijig  a  trophy. 
Unique  coin  in* t lie  Vahitin  do  France. 
Mean  weight  of  the  known  victoriati, 
68  grains  troy. 


Denarius.  On  the  obverse,  Pallas  or 
Home;  behind,  X  (the  mark  of  the 
denarius  or  ten  a/<^.0;  on  tlie  reverse, 
the  Dioscuri  on  horseback  and  the 
legend  UOMA.  Mean  weight,  (>0(>4 
grains  troy. 


Victoriatus,  tlie  equivahMit  of  a  qui- 
narius,  thus  called  ou  aicount  of  the 
figure  of  Victory. 


Quinarius.  Hea<l  of  Pallas;  behind, 
V  (the  mark  of  the  quinarius  or  five 
0818)  \  on  the  reverse,  the  Dioscuri, 
designate<l  by  two  stars,  and  UOMA, 
as  on  the  denarius.  The  letter  11  is 
a  mark  tif  issue,  or  of  the  monetary 
tribune.  Mean  weight  27-7  grains 
troy. 

Demi-victoriat  us.  Laurel  -  crowned 
liead  of  Apollo  ;  on  the  reverse. 
UOMA  and  the  letter  D  between 
Victory  and  the  trophy  slie  is  crown- 
ing. Same  value  as  the  sesterce.  The 
vietoriatus  was  coined  about  228,  the 
deini-victoi  iatus  about  104  B.C. 


Sestertius.  Head  of  Pallas  and  the 
mark  of  the  .sesterce  (or  two  and  a 
half  asi8^  ins.  Same  reverse  as  the 
two  prectnliiig  pieces 


SKUIKS  OP  GOLDEN  COINS. 


Golden  denarius  (aureus,  25  den.,  or 
100  sest.).     Head  of  Jupiter;  on  the 
reverse,  CN.  LENTVL.     Eajrle  on  a 
tliunderbolt.    Aureus  of  the  Cornelian 
family,  weicrliing  only  lltM30  grains 
troy,  whereas  an  aureus  of  the  Coriui- 
fician  family,  a  drawing  of  which  we 
give  later  on,  weighs  122-097  gi-ains 
troy.      Tlie    diflferenre    may  depend 
upon   the  extraordinary  preservation 
of  the  latter. 


Golden  quinarius  or  demi-aureus.  On 
the  obverse,  a  bust  of  Victory  and  the 
legend,  C.  C.ES.  I)K\  TKR. ;  on  the 
reverse,  L.  PLANC.  PK.EF.  VJilJ. 
round  the  sacrificial  va.se.  Golden 
quinarius  of  the  Muuctian  family. 


Sixty  sestertii.  On  the  obverse,  a  head 
of  Mars  and  the  figure  VX  ;  on  the 
reverse,  KOMA.  Eagle  on  a  thunder- 
bolt, a  piece  of  Campaniun  manu- 
facture; period  of  the  fii-st  workman- 
ship in  gold. 


Forty  sestertii.  Ilelmeted  head  of 
Mars  and  the  figure  XXXX ;  on  the 
reverse,  an  eagle  on  a  thunderlx)lt 
with  t  he  legend  KOMA.  Also  a  piece 
of  Campanian  make,  and  of  the  same 
period  as  the  preceding  one. 


Twenty  sestertii.  Mars  and  XX 
(twenty);  same  emblems  and  same 
origin  as  the  two  pi-eceding  pieces. 
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the  ancient  prejudices  against  commerce,  that  a  law  had  just  been 
made  to   forbid  senators  to  have  at  sea  a  ship  of   more  than  three 
hundi-ed  amphorw   in  freight.      This  prohibition  served  the  purpose 
of   the    freedmen  and   wrarii^   who    could  then  monopolise   all   the 
commerce  of  the   republic.     Since 
shame   had   attached  to  usury,   it 
was  they  especially  who  lived  by 
this  lucrative  trade.     Formerly  the 
indebted    proprietor    remained     in 
his     class;     after     the     Poetelian 
law    (326)    the    creditor    had    in- 
scribed   to    his   account    the    pro- 
perty  which   he   had    received    as 
security,  so  that  he  gained  at  once  both  the  interest  of  his  money 
and  public  consideration,  since  his  social  condition  rose  in  proportion 
as    liis  debtor's   sank.     The  great  wars   in  which  Eome  now  found 
herself    engaged    increased    the    influence    of    business    men;    they 
instituted  themselves  army-contractors,  and  by  an  agreement  among 
themselves,  formed  an  order  dreaded  even  by  the  senate.     We  shall 
see  later   on  the  insolence  of  the  commissary,  Postumius  of  Pyrgi, 
and   the    cii^cumspection   of   the   senators,    qui  ordinem   puhUcanorum 

offensum  nolehant.^ 

Grievous  symptoms  revealed  the  dangers  to  which  the  conquest 
of  the  world  would  expose  Eoman  manners.  Thirteen  senators  had 
been  degraded  by  the  censors  of  the  year  252  ;  and  a  general, 
Papirius  Matho,  to  whom  the  senate  had  refused  an  ovation  for 
his  victories  in  Sardinia,  went  to  have  his  triumph  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  before  other  gods  than  those  of  the  Capitol.^  Some 
patricians  renounced  the  severe  formalities  of  marriage  by  con- 
farreatio  in  favoui^  of  the  union  concluded  by  purchase,  eoemptio', 
it  was  in  some  sort  civil  marriage  replacing  religious  marriage. 
Yah^rius  Maximus  asserts  that  the  divorce  of  Carvilius  Euga  (283) 
caused   great   indignation.      There  is  no   reason   for   seeing   in   this 


^  Bas-relief  from  the  Vatican.  Changer  .seated  behind  a  counter.  On  his  left  a  wire 
jrrating  very  similar  to  those  still  employed  in  establishments  of  that  kind.  On  the  right  a  heap 
of  money  and  a  figure  carrying  a  bag. 

'■'  XXV.  3. 

*  Livy,  I'ypit.,  xviii. ;  Val.  Max.,  iii.  6. 
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any  symptom  of  a  weakening  of  customs.  Carvilius  had  sworn 
before  the  censors  that  in  repudiating  his  sterile  ^vife  he  had  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  furnishing  the  republic  with  citizens.^ 
Many  others  before  him  liad  repeated  to  their  wives  the  form  of 
repudiation:  ^^  Take  what  belongs  to  thee  and  give  up  the 
keys;"  for  in  a  society  in  which  the  husband  Iiad  the  right  of 
life  and  death  over  his  wife,  he  must  necessiirily  have  also  the 
right  of  divorce,  which  indeed,  the  Twelve  Tables  recogniscHl.' 
It  was  long  after  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  that 
divorces,  by  their  multiplication,  introduced  disorder  into  families. 
Finally,  the  severities  of  C'amillus  against  celibacy,  which  were 
renewed  by  the  censors  of  this  same  year,  were  less  a  measure 
of  moral  than  of  military  order. 

Eeligion    preserved    its    character    of    interested    worship.      It 
created  neither  a  body  of   doctrines   nor   moral   teaching,'   and   had 
always  one   single  aim— to  know  the  will  of   the  gods,  in  order  to 
try   and   bend   them.      But   since    the   auguries,   abandoned    to   the 
plebeians,  had   ceased   to   be   a  political   instrument,  they  had    lost 
much  of  theii-  authority ;  the  gods  had  so  often  deceived  the  hopes 
of    their  worshippers   that   some    already   doubted,    and   the   priests 
sought   to   avert   the   effects   of    this   doubt   by   mitigations   of    the 
ancient   severity.     The   ritual   prescribed   the   cessation  of  all   work 
on   ferial   days,   on   pain   of   profanation.     This   rigour   was   avoided 
by   clever   interpretations.      ^^  ^\Tiat   is    it   permitted    to    do    on    a 
feast-day  ? "   was  asked  of   the   high   pontiff,    Sca^vola.      "  All   that 
cannot    be    neglected    without    harm."       The    pious    Vergil    says, 
*' Nothing   hinders  from  washing   the   bleating   flock   in   the  whole- 
some  water  of   the  river ; "  and  Yarro,    "  In  war  there  is  no  need 
to  make  any  distinction  between  dies  fasti  and  nefasti:'  *     In  fact, 
Fabius  Cunctator  declares  that  everything  serviceable  to  the  rc^public 
is   accomplished   under    good   auspices,    everything   that   is   contrary 
to  it'  under  evil  auspices,  and  Flaminius  boldly  braves  them. 

'  Id.,  ii.  1 ;  Aul.  Gell.,  iv.  3. 

'  Cic.,  P/iil.,  ii.  2S.  The  Scantinian  law,  to  repress  sliockin^  vices,  is  of  unknown  date ; 
It  existed  m  tl.e  time  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.,  viii.  12) ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  exi8te<l  two  centuries 
earlier. 

'  Sacra  minm  ad  homines  meliores  faciendos  quam  ad  voluntatem  deomm  conciUandam 
spectabant.    (lloltius,  Hist.jur.  Rom.  lineam.  p.  12.) 
*  Macrob.,  Saturn,  i.  16. 
'  Cic,  de  Senect.,  4. 
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The   signs    had   been   a   continual   cause   of    preoccupation   and 
terror;    Marcellus,    who    became    five    times    consul,    and    who    was 
then  already  augur,  once   saved  his  sacerdotal  character  by  saying : 
^'When   I   meditate   an   enterprise,  I   close   my  litter   so   as   not  to 
see    contrary    auspices."'       The    theologians    of    Eome,    who    had 
become   as   complaisant   as    others   have   been   for   us,    decided   that 
where  a  sign  had   not  been  asked  of   the  gods,  one  was  at  liberty 
to  take  no  notice  of  it ; '  and  Pliny  considered  that  this  liberty  Avas 
the  greatest  favour  that  the  gods  had  granted  to   mau.^^      Since  the 
time    of    Pascal   we     give    a    particular    name   to    this    manner  of 
interpreting   religious   laws:    it    belongs   to   all    ages   because    it   is 
inherent  in  human  nature. 

Certainly   many   believers    might    still    be   counted;    the  high 
pontiff,  Metellus,  had   just  lost  his  sight   in  saving   the   Palladium 
from    the   flames,"    an   act  which  was,   however,   still   more   political 
than  religious.     But  what  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that  there  were 
the   incredulous,    like   that    Claudius   who   had    the   sacred   chickens 
thrown  into   the   sea,   and   his   colleague   Junius,   who   disdained  to 
consult   them.      Ennius    dared    to   say   this    much:     ^'No   doubt   I 
believe   that   the    gods   exist,  but   they   scarcely  trouble   themselves 
about   this   world;"    and   many    applauded.'^      There   were   also   in- 
different men,  like  the  Potitii  who  left  to  their  slaves  the  care  of 
the  sacrifices  to  Hercules,  and  the  old  rites  were  abandoned.     "  In 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,"  says  Livy,  ''  public  or  domestic 
sacrifices  were  no  longer  performed  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
but   only  in  foreign  fashion.'"'     As  the  old  Italiot   deities   lost  their 
credit,    piety   turned    towards    new   gods.      In    the    period    of    the 
decemvirs  Apollo,  a  Greek  divinity,  had  been  introduced  at  Rome, 
not   as   the   inspirer   of   the   Muses— the   Romans   did    not  look    so 
high— but  as  a  useful  god  who  kept  off  diseases.     In  429  a  temple 
w^s  consecratcHl  to  him,  on  the  occasion  of   a  pestilence  which  had 
desolated   the   city,'   and  at   the  time  of   the  greatest  perils  in  the 

»  Cic,  de  Die,  ii.  36.        '  Servius,  ad,  Mieid.,  xii.  259. 

3 Q,^  mimere  diviiuB  induhjentice  majus  nullum  est.     {Nat.  Hist.,  xxviu.  4.) 

*  Livy,  Epit.,  xxix. 

'  Cicero,  de  Div.,  ii.  50 : Magno  plmisu  amentiente  populo. 

«  Livy,  XXV.  1.  In  212  the  senate  itself  decreed  that  sacrifice  should  be  made  to  Apollo, 
graco  ritu. '   (Ibidi  1 2.)     Thev  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  tlie  oracle  several  times. 

'  Apollo  bein-  then  a  foreign  god,  his  temple  was  built  without  the  walls,  near  the  Car- 
mental  Gate,  as  that  of  ^sculapius  was  relented  to  the  Tiberme  island. 
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second    Pume    war,   the    surest    means    of    mining    Hannibal    was 
thonght   to  be   the   dedicating   of  Apollinarian  games  to   the   "  cjod 
who   sa^^s,"   deus  sospitalis.      In    293,    after    a    violent    pestilence 
ambassadors    had    gone    to    Epidaurus    to   demand    tlie    serpent   of 
~^1W       '       ^i — °^TrSC?/n    ^^^"^*^pi"s>'    which    was 


at  once  both    the   image 
and    the    genius    of    the 
god  who  appeared  to  Ix* 
incarnate  in  him.     ^M)ur 
vigilant   pontiffs  on  con- 
sulting      the       Sibylline 
books,"      says     Valerius 
Maximus,2    <<  found    tliat 
the    only   means    of    re- 
storing health    in    Eome 
was  to  bring  iEsculapius 
himself   from    Epidaurus. 
The       republic,       whose 
authority     was      ah*eady 
immense  throughout   the 
world,      was      persuaded 
that    she    would    obtain 
by  an  embassy  the  only 


Priest  of  Apollo.^' 

remedy  indicated  1,y  the  fates.  Success  "answered  ""thk  attempt 
As  soon  as  they  arrived,  the  deputies  were  led  by  the  Epi- 
daunans  into  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  which  is  situated  five  miles 
from  their  to^vn,  and  invited  th6m  to  take  therefrom  all  that  thev 
thought  would  be  useful  to  the  health  of  their  country.  The  god 
ratified   the   words   of   the   mortals;    for   the   serpent,   which   rarely 

'The  serpent  whicl.  silently  glides  under  the  grass,  and  after  its  winter  sleep    strins  off 

ts  skm  to  assume  a  new  one,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient,  a  prudent  anima     wi.id    knew 

the^s.n,p,es  whence  healing  juices  are  taken,  and  the  synahol  of'renewed  life  aft rrninessoT 

^  Livy,  I.  viii.  2. 

catall^r  i'e  '"V'  '  '"^"^  "'"'^  ''  ^"  ^^^  ^^^"^^  ^'^^^^^  ^o.  89  in   the   Frobner 
fif  een^v  Snn     '^"^"^,7°^\'^«'  '^ncns  faciundis,  who  were  undoubtedly  only  raised  from  ten  to 

15  h  of  J„w     T?"         ^T'  '^  ^P"""'  ^^^^«  ^'''^''^^  ^^-y  ^^J-^r-t^  ^r«"»  the  4tb  to  the 
^red  to  aLiJ  r  T'' J''''^''''^  -«t-ne,  with  a  crown  made  of  the  foliage  of  the  tree 

mornm.  he  burnt  mcense  and  called  upon  his  god.     (Ser^ius,  ad  yEnoid'vn.  3o2.) 
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appeared   to   the   Epidaurians,  but  always    to   announce   some   good 
fortune  to  them,  and  which  they  honoured  as  they  did  ^sculapius, 
began  to  pass  through  the   most   frequented   quarters   of   the  town. 
Af'ter  having  thus  for   three   days   offered   himself   to   the   religious 
admiration  of  the  crowd,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  Iloman 
galley,   testifying   by   joyous   movements   the   desire  which   he   had 
for    a'  more    glorious    residence.      He    entered    the    vessel   in    the 
presence   of   the    affrighted    sailors,   reached 
the  cabin  of  the  ambassador,    Q.    Ogulnius, 
and  rolling  himself  into  numerous  folds,  he 

remained    there    in    profound     tranquillity. 

The     ambassadors     having     obtained     their 

utmost    wishes,    returned    thanksgivings    to 

the    gods;    and,    after    having    learnt    the 

manner   of    paying   honour    to   the   serpent, 

hastened  to  leave  Epidaurus.      A   fortunate  ^^^^^T^^^^^^^^^f:^ 

voyage  soon  landed  them  at  Antium.     There  island  of  the  Tiber  in  the  form  of 

J    ^  1     1  •  '^  serpent. 

the  serpent  left  the  vessel,  and  took  his  way 

towards  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  where  stood 
a  palm  tree,  the  crest  of  which  rose  majestically  above  a  bushy 
myrtle.  He  rolled  himself  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
remained  there  three  days,  during  which  time  food  was  brought 
to  him.  The  ambassadors  feared  that  he  would  not  again  return 
into  the  galley ;  but,  quitting  the  hospitable  lodging  of  the  temple, 
he  Avent  and  resumed  his  former  place  to  be  carried  to  Eome. 
Finally,  the  deputies  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  when  he  swam  to  the  island,  where  a  temple  was  afterwards 
dedicated  to  him,  and  his  arrival  removed  the  horrible  scourge 
against  which  his  aid  had  been  employed." 

On  the  island  of  the  Tiber  there  was  already  a  sanctuary  of 
Faunus,^  who,  like  ^Esculapius,  gave  oracles  by  sending  dreams,  and 
the  oracles  of  the  ancient  Latin  deity  could  only  have  been  recipes 
for  curing  man  and  beast.  The  residence  of  the  god  of  Epidaurus 
was  thus  settled  beforehand,  but  popular  imagination  could  not 
allow  that  he  had  entered  Eome  in  a  simple  manner ;  hence  the 
marvellous  circumstances  which  we  have  just  related.     This  account 

»  See  later  on  a  double  Hermes  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  representing  on  one  side  the  head 
of  Faunua,  and  on  Uie  other  that  of  Tutanus  Mutinus. 
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forms  part  of  Koman  history,  and  even  of  the  history  of  the  Immau 
mmd ;  for  the  spectacle  of  this  strange  superstition  among  u  people 
so  wise  in  council,  so  resolute  in  action,  who  left  nothiu-  to 
chance-that  is  to  say,  to  the  providence  of  their  gods,  and  "who 
appeared  to  demand  everything  of  them,  shows  that  th<-ro  is  no 
age  of  the  world  in  which  man's  mind  cannot  associate  opnosites 
the  most  resolute  thinking  and  most  puerile  credulity. 

The  senate  gave  another  proof  of  this  at  the  moment 
when  there  was  about  to  take  place  the  greatest  event  in 
Rome  s  history,  and  a  pledge  of  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
In  20o,  on  the  eve  of  Zama  and  of  the  fall  of  Carthage,  they  .sent 
by  the  orck>r  of  the  Sibylline  oi.des,  to  seek  in  Asia  Minor  a 
Phrygian  divmity  held  in  gi-eat  renown  among  the  nations  „f  the 
peninsula. 

This    singular    go,ldess,     difficult     to     compreh..nd,     m-1,o    was 
originally    no    doubt,    a    representation    of    the    earth,    and    whom 
the    Greeks     had     made     the     mother    of     the     gods,     could    not 
enter  Lome   in  a  manner    less    mii-aculous    than   .i:.sculapius.      Sh.. 
also  received  the  honour  of  a  legend.     "  Five  of  the  noblest  persons 
in   the   republic   being  sent   to   Delphi,  they  received    this   .„swer : 
King  Attalus  will  cause  the   Romans   to  obtain   what  tl.,.y  desire 
and  the  goddess,  transported  to  Rome,  must  receive  hospitalitv  there 
from  the  most  virtuous  of  the  eitix<.ns  ! '      The  king  of  P,.r"..,mus 
who  .,-as  at  war  with  Phili,.  of  Macedonia,  had  need  of  the  frien.l- 
ship  of   the  Romans;    it  did  not  seem  to  this  sceptical   Or.rk  that 
he  would  pay  too  dearly  for  it  at  the  price  of  a  sa<.rih.ge,  an.l  lu- 
persua.led    the   priests   of   Pessinus    to   give   up   the   image  of   their 
divinity,   the  '  Ida^an  Mother.' "      These  priests  formed   a   rich  cor-   ' 
poration,  whose  chief  was  a  sort  of  sovereign.     Hut,  surroundc.l  bv 
Gau  s,   who   claimed  to   make    Pes.sinns   one   of   their   capitals,   they 
could  refuse  nothing  to  a  prince  who  was  himself  tlu>  en..n.y  of  th'e 
Galatians,  and  whose   protection  was  so   necessarv  to  them       Thev 

frr  n^l  ,"^"''    '""'^    '"'"'"    '■'™""<''"™t«    to    p,.rsuade     th,-    d,.^•ot,■e■s 
that  Cybele,  although  she  ha.l  set  out  for  th..  banks  of  the  Tiber 
remained  on  those  of  the  Simgarius. 

At  Rome  it  remained  to  nominate  the  mo.st  virtuous  man  in 
the  republ.c.  that  he  might  receive  the  goddess.  Many  con.petito.s 
arose;    men   of  consuhu-   rank,  former   dictators,  canva^ssed  L  this 
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honour  It  was  assigned  to  a  patrician,  Publius  Scipio,  who  was 
BC'ircely  of  an  age  for  qu^storship,  and  who  was  a  near  rela- 
tion  of  the  man  who  at  that  very  time  was  just  arrmng  before 
Carthage,  and  who  had  thus  torn  Uannibal  from  Italy.  The  clever 
p(M)ple  who  sat  in  the 
senate  flattered  the  liberator 
of    Rome    by    this    choice, 

and     at     the     same     time 

avoided    giving    offence    to 

those    who,   by    reason    of 

tlu'ir     age     and     dignities, 

coidd    not    be     jealous    of 

an  entirely  political  favoui' 

done  to  a  young  man  who 

was  still  in  obscurity. 


Claudia  Dragging  the  Vessel  of  Cybele. 


When  the  vessel  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  P.  Scipio 
^ent  on  board  and  received  the  goddess  from  the  hamls  of  the 
priests.  But  the  ship  stranded  on  a  shoal,  and  a  1  eiforts  were 
plwerless  to  get  it  oif  again.  One  of  the  noblest  ^^^ 
Quinta,  whose  conduct  slander  had  attacked,  stood  f.nth  fiom 
aiaong  the  n.atrons,  implored  Cybele,  and  asked  her  to  bear  witness 
to  her  virtue  by  yielding,  "  she,  the  chaste  goddess,  -        ^ 

to  chaste  hands."  She  tied  her  girdle  to  the  ship 
and  dragged  it  along,  and  Rome  possessed  a  titular 
divinity  and  one  more  miracle.  Livy  dared  not  re- 
late this  story,  which  Ovid  gives  at  full  lengtt.  ,„^j„^^,,,_. 
But  Cicero  and  even  Pliny  believed  m  it  and  the 
statue  of  Claudia,  which  was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Cjbeles 
temnle    did  not  permit  a  Roman  to  doubt  it.' 

C-bele  was  venerated  under  the  form  of  a  black  stone,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  an  aerolite,^  and  her  orgiastic  worship  con  ras ted 
Itrangely   ^vith   the    gi.vity   of    Roman    solemnities.      Accordingly, 

coin  of  Augustus,  strueli  at  I'essiniis.  j.  7T„„,<ro   re»    13 ;  Plinv,  .Va<. 

'  U.y,  xxix.  11  and  U ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  208  »<■?. ;  Cicero,  de  Harv^p.  rep., 

Hist.,  vii.  35.  *  ,      «f+r*iV>iitP  to  meteors  healing 

.  Aoroli.0.  or  .lu.nder  ,ton.,  as  the  Turkish  peasant,  ^^ ■  :^^ ^^'^^^ ^Z.\,-  a  piece  of 
virtues  iu  certaiu  sicknesses.     Tl,e  Black  Stone  of  Pess.nus  might  also  \m^  e  J     P 
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although  the  Roman  Panthoon  opened  to  this  foreign  divinity,  the 
patricians   did  not  open  their  ranks  to  her  priests,  and  refused  to 

be    her    pontiffs.      A 

^^  -,-  -,    T-  — >-•    citizen     would     have 

been   dishonoured    by 
the       mutilation       to 
which    the    Phrygian 
Galli  condemned  them- 
selves;  the  latter  re- 
mained  the   ministers 
of      their       divinity. 
Each  year  Cybele  took 
a  mystic  bath  at   the 
juncti(m  of   the  Anio 
and    the    Tiber.       A 
priest  clothed  in  pur- 
ple washed  the  sacred 
stone    therein,    while 
the  Galli  made  a  great 


[J'TWW^^ 


An  Arch  Gallus.^ 


noise  with  flutes  and 
tambourines,  uttered  effeminate  shrieks,  and  mortified  themselves 
with  whips  furnished  Avith  knuckle-bones. 

Augustus   allowed   the   shapeless    image   of    the   Ida^an   mother 
to    be    placed    upon   one    of    his    coins;    Hadrian,    better    advised 
borrowed    the   type   of    the    Greeks,    wlm   represented    the   goddess 
seated   on   a   throne   with   a   mui-al   crown   on   her  brow   and    lions 
couched  at  her  feet. 

After  the  Grecian  and  Phrygian  gods  came  those  of  the  Punic 
race;    in   217    the    erection   of    a    temple    to   Yenus    Erycina  was 

lava ;  aW  the  whole  of  Phrygia  is  of  volcanic  origin.     Arnobius  (A<ir.  r/enfes,  8),  who  saw 
Surof'Sr       '"'^^''-"^^^  ^'  "^^^^^^'^  ^^^-^'     '^  --  Pl-^^  l-fore  the  mouth  of 

UWelief  in  the  Capitohne  Mnseum.    Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  effeminate  character 
of  tins  pr.est-eunuch,  whose  ears  are  loaded  with  pearls.     On  his  head  he  wears  three  nuKials, 

C.bele  had  consecrated  to  her  worship,  and  to  whom  mythographers  have  attributed  tra. 
ad.en  ures  which  make  h.m  an  involuntary  hero  of  chastity.     On  the  priest's  breast  a  Jn  .s 
hung  .he  nnage  o    Atys  with  the  Persian  mitre  on  his  head.'    In  his  right  hand  he  holdt  olive 
branches ;  m  the  left,  a  basket  of  fruit,  from  which  issues  the  whip  funufhed  with  knnckleb 
on  the  wall,  cymbals,  a  drum,  two  flutes,  and  the  mvstic  cist. 
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decreed,  who  was  then  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  a  seat  among 
the  great  Latin  gods  at  the  religious  repast  of  the  lectisternium. 
This  Venus  was  the  celestial  Virgin  of  Car- 
thage and  Tyre,  but  at  Cyprus  she  had  be- 
come queen  of  Paphos  and  of  Love;  at 
Kome,  too,  she  was  soon  made  goddess  of 
voluptuousness. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  lectisternium. 
This  custom,  like  so  many  other  ancient  ones, 
astonishes   us ;   but  by   sacrifices   the  faithful  ^  ^  ,  ^ 

'11  1      i.  Cybele/ 

entered    into    communion    with    the    god,   to 

whom  they  offered  a  part  of  the  victim.  In  funeral  repasts  offerings 
were  made  to  the  dead ;  in  domestic  ones  libations  were  poured  out 
to  the  Lares  ;  on  great  occasions  the  whole  town  or  the  senators,  as 
its  representatives,  communed  with  the  civic  divinities  by  a  public 
feast.  It  was  a  religious  act,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  city  that  it  should  be  accomplished.^  We  shall  again 
find  this  usage  commanded  by  religion  in  the  funeral  assemblies  of 
the  empire  and  in  the  agajyes  of  the  early  Chiistians. 

AH  this  shows  that  the  religion  of  the  State  was  totter- 
ing, and  that  the  Oriental  religions  which  were  to  prove  fatal  to 
the  Latin  spirit  were  abeady  making  an  effort  to  invade  the  city 
of  Janus.  But  the  terrors  of  the  second  Punic  war  again 
strengthened  the  ancient  worship.  The  nearer  Ilamiibal  approached 
to  Rome  the  more  do  omens  multiply,  and  the  more  does  faith  re- 
vive. Lati^r  on  Ave.  shall  see  what  victory,  safety  and  new 
spiritual  needs  make  of  it. 

Ill  the  new  political  organisation  a  great  change  had  also 
taken  place.  The  people  had  effaced  from  the  constitution  the 
timocratic  principle  which  Servius  had  introduced  into  it.  The 
centuries  of  knights  had  been  preserved,  but  the  classes  were 
abolished,  and  the  assembly  of  centuries  differed  from  the  assembly 
of  tribes  only  by  a  division  which  the  hereditary  respect  of  all 
Eomaus    for    age    and    experience    imposed    {centuriw    jumorum    ct 


•  Cybele  on  a  lion,  holding  a  sceptre  and  the  ftjmpanon,  or  drum  of  the  priests, 
of  a  bronze  coin  of  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian. 

''  ^wTt'ipia  T&v  TToXtwv  (Tvv^^tnrva.     ( Athen.,  Deipnos.,  v.  p.  186  a.) 
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seniorumy  This  was  the  defiuite  triumph  of  tlie  principle  of 
equality,  in  the  name  of  which  the  tribunes  had  always  fought. 
The  constitution  became,  then,  more  democratic.  This  is  seen'' in 
the  nomination  of  Flaminius  and  Yarro,  wlio  Avere  raised  to  the 
highest  offices  in  spite  of  the  senate  and  the  omens,  and  in  that  of 
Minucius  and  of  the  adventurers  to  whom  the  people  entrusted 
armies  against  Hannibal.  Moreover,  the  ancient  and  popular  as- 
sembly of  the  tribes  still  existed,  and  when  the  tribimes  resumed 
their  revolutionary  role  it  served  their  designs. 

But   a   century   still   separates   us   from   the   Gracchi,    and    the 
aristocracy  had  advanced  so  far  in  manners,   that  even  at  the  time 

^  Tlie  united  texts  of  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Dionysius  unfortunately  only  throw  partial  \\crU  on 
the  transformation  of  t he  assemblies  of  centuries.     They  say  enough,  however,  to  place  it  k'vond 
doubt  (Cf.  Livy,  i.  43,  xxiv.  7,  xxvi.  2i>,  xxvii.  6 ;  Cic,  de  Ley.  ayr.,  ii.  2;  Pro  Plane,  '20;  l)c 
Ley.,  111.  4;  and  every  page  of  the  De^nnndofthe  com. ;  Dionysius,  iv.  21 ;  Poly  bins,  vi  4  etc  ) 
But  it  seems  that  two  attempts  were  made  to  etfect  this  change.    During  tlie  war  witli  lian'nibal 
and  up  to  the  year  irU-a  time  at  wliich  he  speaks  of  a  great  change  in  tlie  suffrage-Livy 
frequently  (xxiv.  7,  xxvi.  22,  xxvii.  (J)  gives  to  the  centuries  the  name  of  trilx-s.     In  tlie  election 
of  211  each  trite  appears  divided  into  two  centuries,  one  of  Jumore.^  and  one  of  ^niioreM  which 
confirms  the  passage   in  Livy  (i.  43):  fribus,  niimero  earum  duplirato,  crnturli,  Juninrum  et 
semurum.     At  what  period  did  this  change  take  place  ?     Necessarily  after  the  Jlortensian  law 
and  according  to  Livy,;x.*^  e.vpletas  qumqiw  ct  triyinta  tribm.     Perhaps  in  220  during  thii 
censorship  of  Flaminius,  by  whom,  says  the  2()th  epitome:  libertini  in  quatuor  trilnu<  redarti 
sunt,  quum  antea  [since  304]  dispersi per  omnes  fui^sent .     All  the  German  writers  differ  on  this 
date    because  they  do  not  see  that  there  might  have  been  two  changes  at  different  times 
Franke  gives  495;  Walter  and  Peter,  450;  Niebuhr,  305,-  Noblje,  2S^ ;  Jhne,  •>41  •  Goettlin^ 
and  Gerlach,  220;  Schulze,  ISl.     It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  cannot  go  far  wrong  in 
placing  this  change  in  the  interval  between  the  two  Punic  wai-s.     The  number  of  tliirtv-Hve 
tribes  was  only  completed  in  241,  and  in  215  centuries  of  tribes  are  alreadv  seen.     At  this*  time 
of  republican    equality,  of  poverty  and  heroism,  the  timocratic  principle'  of  the  census  must 
necessarily  have  In^en  effaced.     It  had  already  disappeared  from  the  legions,  whose  organisation 
no  longer  depended  on  the  division  into  classes  established  by  Servius  ;  the  plebeians,  who  had 
lately  won  equality  on  all  points,  could  easily  cause  it  to  disappear  from  the  Forum  too.     Mon- 
over,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  as,  then  reduced  to  the  sixth  cf  the  value  which  it  had  still  had 
tefore  the  first  Pmiic  war  (Pliny,  A«^  Hist.,  xxxiii.  13;  Varro,  de  Me  7nist.,\.  10)   100  000 
mes  represented  in  240  only  lt;,t>66  of  the  ancient  ones,  to  which  the  rise  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities gave  an  infinitely  smaller  value  than  in  the  time  of  Servius.     The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  same  fortune  which  under  Servius  would  luive  admitted  a  man  into  the  fifth  class 
raised  him  m  240  to  the  first.     In  fact,  the  classes  no  longer  existed,  since  an  immense  majority' 
of  the  citizens  found  themselves  in  the  first;    there  was  therefore,  no  need  of  a  revolution 
to  abolish  them,  and  their  suppression  passed  unnoticed.     Without  classes  there  coul.l  be  no 
centuries.     The  old  division  known  and  loved  by  the  people,  into  Juniores  and  seniores,  was 
liowever  preserved. 

But  the  dangers  of  the  second  Punic  war  invested  the  senate  with  a  kind  of  dictatorship 
wluch  they  were  unwilling  to  give  up  after  having  exercised  it  for  fifteen  years ;  the  nobility 
■^as  re-organised,  acquired  confidence  in  itself,  and,  in  order  to  fortify  its  growing  power  was 
desirous  of  re-establishing  the  categories  of  fortunes.     Livy  savs  of  the  censors  (»f  the  vear 'l7{) : 
Mutarunt  suffrayia,  reyionatimque  yeneribus  h.minum,  caiisis  et  queestibus,  tribus  descripserunt 
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when  equality   was   proclaimed   as  the   principle  of   Eoman  society, 
a  new  nobility  rose  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  the  laws  of  Licimus, 
Publ    Philo  and  Hortensius  had  destroyed.     If  there  were  still  any 
patricians,  the  patriciate  no  longer  existed  as  a  political  body.     In 
the  senate  and  in  high  offices   plebeians  were   now  more  numerous 
than   the  descendants   of   the   patrician  families.      In   205   the   two 
consuls   were   plebeians;    but  these  new  men  had  only  entered  one 
after  another  into  the  senate;   far  from  modifying  the  spirit  of  it, 
they  had  yielded  to   its  influence  and   accepted  that   ancient  policy 
which    kept    the    public    within    the    wise    limits    of    a    moderate 
democracy.     Community  of   interest  led   to   family  alliances,  which 

the  tax  was  proportional  to  fortune,  resuraea  me     p  election  of  Dolabella 

anacenturi  f  testimonies  confirm  these  words  (Cf.  Dionjs.   ^.  -1, 

centuries  of  the  republic,  tlien,  tlie  cemmies  u  Q„„.n,«      IMonvsius  accordiDSfly  says  : 

rested  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ancient  f  7^"  "^  ^.-^     '^  .f^^/ le  demoeratl "   iv. 

r  «t:ti:,r;?., « ,«  -  ..■»-"-■- -rr-t  -Trs-r; 

m  Cicero-  omnium  cetatum  atque  ordtnum  (Xtt.,  iv.  1 ,  />'«  J^Mcco,  i,  eic;  ,,„t,„.ipo  of 

'iS'containin,  175  classes,  suhdivided  into  ^^'^'^'2::i^tZ:Z^:^ 
knights.    Thus  all  the  classes  having  the  same  number  of  centnrie..  "«f      «  M.,veover 

v!  es     The  small  numtet  of  -be  wealthy  did  not  overpower  the  crowd  of  the  P°°'-  jl'";;  «; 
rL  dlided  (since  C.  Gracchus)  which  ^^o"'^  ^  ^''^XT  CJ:^X:.t;;S 

.as  looked  on  as  ^^  r''^'^:;^.r:'^ltZ^r^^t.:^^-^o  the  assembly  of  centuries; 
iravo  as  Dionysius  affirms  (iv.  21),  a  more  aemoir  ^^  jj^ 

fet  us  note  however,  that  the  fate  of  an  election  or  ^^-;•- ^     f  ;'  ''^^ '"  But  the  real 

class,  who  by  siding  .«low  or  o^^' ^^.^'Z^::^ ^^  ^  laws  in  spite 
assembly  by  tribes  was  not  destroyed.     The  Gracchi   maae  ^  ,^  Livy 

of  the  rich      As  for  the  census  of  each  class,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,     -^c         ^„ 
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united  the  new  nobility  with  the   old,  and  the   Roman  aristocracy 
found  itself  not  destroyed,  but  renewed  by  all  these  popular  laws. 
Those  whose  ancestors  had  striven  most  vigorously  for  equality 
hastened  to  raise  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  the  people,  by 
using  the  right  of  images  which  every  curule  office  gave.     "  When 
some   person  of  high   rank  dies  at   Rome,''   says   Polybius,    ^^he  is 
solemnly   borne   to   the   Forum   with   the   images   of    his   ancestors, 
preceded  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  and  covered  with  a  pnetexta,  a 
robe  of  purple  or  gold  cloth,  according  as  he   had  held  the  consul- 
ship  or   the  prsetorship,  the   censorship,  or   had   the   triumph.      At 
the   foot   of   the   orators'  platform  they  are   placed   on   ivory   seats 
and  the  son  of  the  dead  man  relates  his  exploits,    and  then  those 
of   his  ancestors.      Thus   the  reputation    of    great    citizens    is   ever 
renewed;    their    glory   becomes   immortal,    and    the    people   cannot 
forget    it."      The    cold    Polybius    himself    grows   animated    at    the 
sight.       "It    is    the    most     exciting    scene,"    cries    he.       It    was 
also  the  surest  means  for  the' nobles  to  justify  their  ambition,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  by  ceaselessly  reminding  them  of  their 
services.      Jealous   as  the  patriciate   had   formerly  been  of   keeping 
new  men  from  honours,  they  had  decided  since  the  first  Punic  war 
that   the   aediles   and   not   the   treasury   should    henceforth   bear   all 
the  expenses  of  the  public   games.     ISTow  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  the   eedileship   before  attaining  the    high  offices.      It  was 
thus  closing  the  access  to  them  against  all  who  had  not  a  sufficient 
fortune  to  dare  to  canvass  for  this  onerous  magistracy. 

To  the  ascendancy  which  fortune,  birth,  the  habit  of  command,  and 

These  figures  may  be  disputed,  because  our  texts  are  deficient,  but  the  principle  of  the  new 
organisation  appears  beyond  a  doubt ;  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion:  neplunmum  valeant  plurimi,  that  is  to  say,  the  poor,  who  form  the  greatest  number,  must 
not  have  the  preponderance.  The  tribunes,  who  now  enter  the  senate  and  form  part  of  the  new 
nobihty,  are  no  longer  party  men,  but  statesmen;  accordingly  they  willingly  accept  the  organ- 
isation  which  prevents  Rome  becoming  a  frightful demagogj^ ;  for  as  the  numl>erof  new  citizens 
increased  daily,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  at  any  price  an  order  which  would  ensure  a  certain 
preponderance  to  the  old  Romans.    Jf  the  assembly  by  centuries  had  absorbed  the  assembly  of 

Pol^Itl^T-ri  .  r  ^r/'^  "^^^"'"^^^^'^  ^^^^^^^"^  ^°^  tyrannical,  like  Venice.  If 'the 
comitia  by  tribes  had  absorbed  the  comitia  by  centuries,  Rome  would  have  been  a  .senseless  de- 
mocracy,  like  the  Athens  of  Cleon  [!].  By  the  existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  assemblies,  the  nobility 
and  the  people,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  preserved  a  balance  till  the  day  when  the  empire  became 
too  great,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  liberty  to  power. 
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the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  formulae  of  law  ^  gave  them,  there  was 
added,  for  a  great  number  the  patronship  of  the  allies.  Every  free 
nation  of  Italy  had  at  Rome  a  patron  who  represented  its  interests, 
and  in  case  of  need,  defended  it  before  the  senate  or  the  people. 
The  senate  had,  it  is  true,  reserved  the  right  of  judgment  on 
differences  between  the  towns,  of  deciding  on  the  complaints  of 
citizens  against  their  city,  on  crimes  against  Rome,  on  internal 
discords,  etc.  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  left  this  care  to  the 
patrons,-  who  were  always  chosen  from  influential  families.  This 
clientship  of  a  city  or  of  a  whole  people  increased  the  consideration 
and  the  power  of  the  nobles  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  liberty. 
Accordingly,  in  234,  a  proctor  perecjrinm  was  created,  who  extended 
his  junsdiction  over  foreigners,  and  who,  being  placed  between 
them  and  the  nobles,  restrained  the  patronage  of  the  allies  within 
limits,  in  which  it  could  only  be  useful  to  the  republic. 

From  another  point  of  view  this  institution  had  grave  social 
consequences.  The  prwtor  per egr inns ^  not  being  able  to  accord  to 
foreigners  the  benefits  of  the  civil  laws  of  Rome,  was  obliged  to 
seek  among  the  rules  of  right  or  principles  of  natural  e(|uity, 
common  to  many  nations,  which  constituted  a  new  juridical  domain, 
that  of  the  right  of  nations.  Thenceforth  the  jus  gentium  did  not 
cease  to  make  inroads  upon  the  jus  civite^  or  peculiar  right  of 
Rome,  the  narrow  enclosure  of  which  it  finally  carried  by  storm, 
and  witli  it  fell  the  privileges  of  the  Quirites. 

Thus,  since  the  laws  of  Ilortensius,  the  constitution  had 
become  more  democratic,  and  still  the  aristocracy  had  been 
re-organised.  The  patriciate  had  been  destroyed  as  a  pri- 
vileged caste ;  the  nobility  was  allowed  to  continue  as  a  class 
invested  with  honourable  distinction.'^  In  a  word,  the  laws  were 
democratic,  the  customs  were  not ;  and  this  contrast,  far  from  being 
a   cause   of   weakness   to   Rome,    gave   her   great   strength,   since   it 


'I 


^  After  Flavius  (p.  292)  the  nobles  had  invented  new  formula? ;  but  they  were  divulged 
about  200,>^  /Emilianum.     (Pomponius,  on  the  Big.,  I.  ii.  2,  §  7.) 

^  Claudii  became  the  patrons  of  tlie  inliabitants  of  Messina  ;  Miiintianus  of  fifteen  Umhrian 
tribes;  the  Marcelli  of  the  Sicilians;  the  Fabii  of  the  Allobroges;  the  Gracchi  of  tlie  Spaniards; 
Cato  of  the  Cappadorians  and  Cypriotes,  etc. :  .  .  .  fmn  phhcm,  socios,  regna  colere  et  coli 
licitum.     (Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  55.) 

'  Tliese  distinctions,  says  Polybius,  are  a  great  encouragement  to  virtue  (vi.  53\  Tliis  was 
Napoleon's  thought  when  he  destroyed  the  feudal  nobility  and  created  tlie  Legion  of  Honour. 
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thus  united  the  advantages  of  a  popular  government  with  those  of 
an   aristocratic   state,   without  the  inconveniences  occasioned   by  the 
exclusive  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  these  political  forms.     If, 
however,  the  ancient  tribunes  had  been  unable  to  sever  the  aristo- 
cracy  from   the   vitals   of    Eoman   society,    if,    deserting  the   people 
they   themselves    had    gone    over    to   the    hostile    camp,   they   had 
successors    in    the    tribuneship   who    continued   their   work.      They 
had   abolished   classes,  and   had  only  left  the  nobles   that   influence 
which  everywhere   attaches  to   great  names  and  to  great  fortunes. 
At  the  same  time  the  censors  had  driven  back  the  freedmen*  into 
the  four  city  tribes.      The  nobility   and  the  foreign  masses  were 
thus  restrained,  and  the  true  Eoman  people  ruled  masterfully  in  the 
Forum,  faithful  to  its  gods,  its  manners  and  its  discipline,  because 
these  new  needs,   this   growing  love   of    luxury,   this  contempt  of 
ancient   customs    and    ancient    beliefs,    which    we   have    spoken   of 
above,   had   not   yet   descended   to   the   heart   of   the   nation.     This 
middle    class    which    had    conquered    the    Samnites,    Pyrrhus    and 
Carthage,  was   still   as   devoted,    as   brave,    and   even  as   numerous. 
For  if  the   agrarian   law   was  not  faithfully  observed,  at   least   the 
watchfulness  and  the  fines  of  the  sediles  prevented  the  concentration 
of    property,    whilst    the    distributions    of    land     multiplied    small 
heritages    and    formed    that    nursery    of    Eoman    soldiers,   whence 
Eome  soon  draws  twenty-three  legions. 

This  period  is  the  best  age  of  Eoman  liberty.  But  it  must 
be  well  understood  that  this  liberty  was  not  like  that  which  we 
love;  for  the  Eoman  citizen,  whom  we  picture  to  ourselves  so 
proud  of  his  rights,  was  not  sure  of  his  social  rank,  which  at 
each  lustrum  the  censor  might  deprive  him  of  without  trial,  or 
of  the  independence  of  a  private  life  into  which  the  same  magis- 
trate penetrated,  armed  with  the  severities  of  his  irresponsible 
magistracy.  This  republican  was  the  serf  of  the  State,  and  every- 
thing— liberty,   justice,   morality— yielded    at   need    to    the    maxim 

'  Y"^' f^*^\^^-    '^^  "^f^^  ^"^^^^^  ^y  f^e  e^rarit,  and  their  constant  efforts  to  spread 
themselves  through  all  the  tnbes,.no  doubt  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  classes.     Men 

IZcnuZ'Z''     .^!T^^^  """"''  P^'^^^^'^^  "^^^^«  '^  the  plebeian  proprietors  and 

ag^i  ultors,  who  m  that  quahty  were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  State  and  of  liberty; 

-"otTrT^i  r-''"'  '^""''  '^"  limitation,  which  was  renewed  in  vain  in  304  Jn 
l4nto  th"  \u:J:t  "  '^•.  ^^^'-  -i«^-i  ^-  ^-tribute  them  through  all  the  tribes. 
Lnder  >,ero  they  filled  the  equestrian  order  and  the  senate.     (Tac,  Ann.,  xiii,  26,  27  ) 


that  the  safety  of  the  State  is  the  supreme  law,  an  excellent 
maxim  when  the  citizen  understands  it  as  an  obligation  for  him 
to  devote  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  his  country,  but  a  maxim 
which  may  become  detestable  when  it  is  the  government  that 
decides  what  is  required  for  the  safety  of  the  State. 


Reverse  of  a  Little  Bronze  Coin  of  Cadiz   in  Phrygia. 


.. ) 


CnAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAE  UP  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANN^  (218-216). 

I.— II.iNNiB.lL  IN  Spain. 

TF  the  senate  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  Ftica  and  the  mercenaries 
1     dnnus   the   revolt  of   the   arniies   of   Carthage,  had   sent   theni 
two    legions,   it   would   ha^•e  been  all   over  with   the   great  .African 
city ;    Amilcar  would   not   have  undertaken    the  conquest  of   S,)ain 
Kanuibul  woidd   not  have  attempted  that  of  Italy,  and  infinite  ills 
would   have   been   spared   to   numberless  populations.     Rome  lacked 
boldness.     It    was   not    respect   for    good   faith   which   staved    her 
Iler  pnests  and   augurs  would  easily  have  found  the  .neaus  to  set 
at   rest   a   conscience   that   was   not    over   scrnp.dous ;    but   on    the 
morrow  of  the  Punic  war  she  had  to  bind  up  her  wounds ;  and  as 
she   dared  not   risk  a   givat  iniquity,  she  contented   herself   with  a 
snudl  one-the  indirect  help  given  to  the  mercenaries  in  .^Hca  and 
he  seizure  of   Sardinia.     Amilcar  had   time   to  save  Carthage   and 
to  double  her  empii-e.' 

In  the  year  218,  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Tunic  war  the 
possessions  of  the  Carthaginians  M-ere  dispersed  from  the  Cyre^aic! 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Tagus  and  Donro,  on  a  line  of  from  ei-^ 
nine  hundred  leagues,  but  nan-ow,  without  depth,  and  liable  a  any 
moment  to  bo  cut,  either  by  the  .Ifriean  nomUs  in  thdr  nZ 
~ons,  or  by  an  enemy  who  could  always  find  means  to  lid 
on   this   immense   stretch   of   coast.      The   Roman   republic,    on   the 

Cher  servant  («*.,        ;     "kL      To'^    laTT' ,"'"  ^i'  ,T""''  ''"""''  ''™"'"  C""'  "'« 

the  aspiration  i„  „,ese  two  nan,";  JtSluu^        TI  k"""''"''  "  "  """  "''»""<'''  ''"• 

,  ver,  stron,  in  IlanniU,,  ..ie.  ou^tTo  l^Z  ''y::^^.  Z  ^^  J«  ""*«  "^^  ^  ^ 
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contrary,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  regularly  constituted  empire ; 
Home  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula;  the  peninsula  itself 
protected  by  three  seas,  and,  beyond  these  three  seas,  like  so  many 
outposts  guarding  the  approaches  of  Italy,  Illyria,  whence  the 
lef'ions  kept  watch  over  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  Sicily,  whence 
they  observed  Africa;  and  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  to  Spain  or  Gaul,  and  commanding  the  navigation  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

What    added    force    to    this    rule,    was   that    throughout    the 
greatest   part   of   Italy,  it   was   accepted,  if   not  with  love,  at  least 
with  resignation.^      Poor  and  warlike  nations  prefer  to   pay  tribute 
with  blood  rather   than  with  gold;    and  Eome   only  asked   soldiers 
of   the    Italians.      In   exchange   for   their   stormy   independence   she 
had  given  them  peace,^  which  favoured  the  development  of  popula- 
tion,   agriculture,    and   commerce.      They   were   no   longer   in   dread 
lest  some   night   a  hostile  troop  should  come  and  reap  their  fields, 
strip   their   vines   and  fruit  trees,  carry  off  their  flocks,  bum  their 
villages,  and  lead   their  women   and   children   into   slavery.      Eome 
had  put  an  end  to  these   evils  and  teiTors,  which  before  her  time 
had   been   daily   renewed   at    many   points    in   Italy.      Her   censors 
covered  the  peninsula  with  roads,  drained  the  marshes,  built  bridges 
over  the   rivers,   and   erected   temples,   porticos,  and   sewers   in  the 
Italian  cities,  so  that  Eome  was  not  the  only  one  to  benefit  by  the 
spoils  of  the  world.^      To  defend  the  coasts  against  the  descents  (^f 

»Livy  says  of  the  allies  before  Cannae:  .  .  justo  et  rmderato  regehantur  imperio;   noc 
abnuebant,  rjuod  unum  vinculum  Jidei  est,  melioribus  parere  (xxii.  13),  and  Polybius,  speaking  of 
llannibars  ravages,  extended  as  far  as  Campania  without  a  single  town  going  over  to  him,  says: 
'U  Cov  Kai  ^uparrr^tLitvaiT'  av  ng  t,)v  KardnXnKiv  kuI  KuraKiiomv  Trapd  roXg  <rvf.ficlxoc,  rov  V^t^aiiov 
^oX.r.vuaro,  (iii.  <J0).     See  in  Livy  the  conduct  of  Naples  and  Paestum  after  Thrasimene ;  of 
Canusium,  Venusia,  Nuceria,  and  Acerr^  after  Cann^  ;    of  Petelia,  Consentia,  and  Cortona 
after  the  defection  of  Bruttium;  the  heroic  resL^tance  of  the  soldiers  of  Prseneste  and  Perugia 
in  Casilinum,  and  the  courage  of  a  cohort  of  Peligiiians,  who  were  the  first  to  enter  the  camp  of 
Hanno.     In  Sicily  and  in  Sardinia,  when  the  praetors  demand  money  and  provisions  for  then- 
soldiers,  the   senate   reply  that  they  have   nothing  to   send  them,  and  the   allies  hasten  to 
furnish  all  that  is  necessary  (Livy,  xxxiii.  22).     For  Petelia,  compare  especially  Polybius,  vii. 
fr.  1.     It  resisted  for  eleven  months,  and  the  inhabitants  ate  even  leather  and  the  bark  of  ti;ees. 
It  was  two  squadrons  of  Samnites  (Livy,  xxvii.  44)  who  led  the  messengers  of  Ilasdrubal  to 
Nero,  and  that  general  in  his  march  from  Canusium  to  the  Metaurus  was  able  to  show  Ins 
soldiers  y«o  concursu,  qua  admiratione,  quofavore  hominum  iter  mum  celehratur.     All  along  the 
route  numerous  volunteers  joined  him.     Finally,  we  know  that  an  army  and  a  fleet  were  tur- 
nished  to  Scipio  by  the  allies. 

*  By  forbidding  wars  between  town  and  town. 

'  The  consulship  of  Com.  Cethegus  was  passed  in  draining  a  part  of  the  Pontine  marshes .... 
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enemies  or  pirates,  the  senate  had  lately  lined  them  %vith  maritime 
colonies;  to  protect  the  Italian  merchants  they  had  declared  war 
against  the  lUyrians  and  Carthage.'  Some  among  the  nobles  made 
a  noble  use  of  theii-  title  of  patrons  of  tomis  to  carry  out  immense 
works  for  the  profit  of  the  aUies.  Thus  Curius  had  become  the 
protector  of  Eeate  by  cutting  a  canal  through  the  rock  of  a 
mountain  to  lead  into  the  Nera  the  overflow  of  lake  Velinus.^  If 
we  stni  possessed  the  second  decade  of  Livy,  we  should  no  doubt 
find  there  many  facts  similar  to  these,  which  would  prove  that 
this  domination,  though  established  by  force,  and  sometimes 
even  by  violence  and  perfidy,  was  excusable  by  the  benefits  it 
conferred. 

The  glory  of  Eome,  moreover,  was  reflected  upon  the  Italians, 
as  that  of  Athens  and  Sparta  had  been  an  honour  to  Greece.     All' 
in  spite  of  the  differences  of  their  condition,  closed  round  her  at 
the  news  of  a  Gallic  invasion,  and  we  shall  see  the  victorious  Uan- 
nibal   remaining   two  years   in  the   midst    of   Italy  without   finding 
a  single  ally  there.     Time  had  cemented  the  edifice  constructed  by 
the  senate  during  the  Samnite.  war,  and  had  made  of  all  the  Italian 
nations  a  mass  immovable  by  its  union.     In  the  last  countries  sub- 
dued,   however,   there    still    lingered    among    the    populace,    whose 
patriotism  is  often  more  disinterested  than  that  of  the  great,  regrets 
for  lost  liberty.^     But  everywhere   the   nobility  had  freely  rallied 
round  the   Eomans,  as  at  Yolsiuii,  Capua,  Nola,  Tarentum,  and   in 
Lucania ;  family  alliances  between  this  Italian  nobility  and  that  of 
Eome  drew  these  ties  closer.     At  Venice  the  nobles  of   the   book 
of  gold  scorned  those  of  the  dry  land ;  at  Eome  Ap.  Claudius  took 

«oo«te,  affer^ue  e.i-  iU  /actus  (Livy,  Epit.,  xlvi.).     For  a  later  epoch  see  the  works  of  ^m 
bcaurus  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  during  his  censorship  (Strabo,  V.  i.  U),  and  in  Livy  (xli.  27)  the  Ion? 
enumeration  of  constructions  made  in  Kome  and  in  several  towns  of  Italy  by  the  censors  of  the 
vear  1/4.  ''    "^ 

1  •  '  !^^"°?^^.?,'^^'  ^^  '^^  mercenaries.  Later,  in  179,  as  Tarentum  and  Brundisium  com- 
plained of  the  lllyrian  pirates,  the  senate  armed  a  fleet ;  they  did  the  same  for  the  Massaliotes 
whose  commerce  was  troubled  by  the  Ligurian  pirates.     (Livy,  xl.  18.) 

^  Cic,  ad  Att,  iv.  15.  See  pages  362  and  363.  The  Romans  had  al^o  lowered  the  level 
of  the  lake  of  Alba,  which  frequently,  threatened  to  inundate  Latium. 

'  Unm  velut  morbus  invaserat  omnes  Italice  civitates,  ut  plebes  ah  optumatibm  dissentirent 
smatus  Romanis  faveret,  et  plebs  ad  Pcenos  rem  traheret  (Livy,  xxiv.  2).  At  Capua,  during 
the  revolt,  it  was  men  of  the  lower  class  who  governed.  The  author  of  the  movement  was, 
It  is  true,  a  noble,  but  before  the  siege  one  hundred  and  twelve  knights  passed  over  to  the 
liomaiis. 


a  Campanian  for  his  son-in-law,  and  the  ex-consul   Livius  married 
the     daughter     of     a 
senator  of  Capua.^ 

It    was    needful, 
then,  that  the  empire 
of  the  Carthaginians, 
so  colossal  in  appear- 
ance,   should  rest   on 
equally  firm  supports. 
The  enormous  contri- 
butions levied  on  their 
subjects,    and    the 
atrocities    of   the    In- 
expiable    war    had 
doubtless     not     done 
much      to      reconcile 
them  mth   the    Afri- 
cans.     TJtica,  indeed, 
and  Hippo-Zaryta  had 
been    desirous     of 
giving   themselves  to 
the  Romans.     On  the 
coasts     of     Numidia 
and  Mauiitania,  some 
posts,    at    great    dis- 
tances apart,  and  sur- 
rounded bv  barbarians, 

ft  ' 

were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  afford  aid  to 
ships  in  the  danger- 
ous crossing  from  Spain.  In  Spain  itself  the  authority  of  Car- 
thage, or  rather  of  Hannibal,  was  securely  estabUshed  only  in 
I3a3tica.      In    the    rest    of    the    country,    as   far    as  the   Ebro,    the 

1  Livy,  xxiii.  4.     lie  adds  for  Capua  : connuhium  vetustum  multas  familias  claras  ac 

poteutis  Romanis  miscuerat. 

»  This  beautiful  vase  with  three  handles,  of  Nolan  manufacture,  represents  Jupiter  and 
.Egiiia,  painted  in  red  on  a  black  ground.  Collection  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3330  m  the 
Chabouillet  catalogue. 


Vase  of  Nola.  =* 


I 
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tribes    had    been    conquered,    but    not   subdued ;    and   the   Roman 

genei-als    could    make    an    appearance    there    as    liberators    of    the 

peninsula  much  more  easily  than  Hannibal  in  Italy  > 

Hamilcar  had  brought  up  his  sons  in  hatred  of  Eome.     "  These 

are  four  hons'  whelps,"  said  he,  pointing  to  them,  "who  will  grow 

up  for  her  rum " ;    and  Hannibal  in  his  old  age  used  to  tell  king 

Antiochus  that  before  setting  out  for 

Spain,  his  father,  in  the   midst  of   a 

solemn  sacrifice,  had  made  him  swear 

eternal      hatred      to      the      Romans. 

"From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the 

camp  of  Hasdi-ubal,"  says  Livy,    "he 

drew    all    eyes     towards    him.      Old 

•soldiers    thought    they   saw  Hamilcar 

m  his  youth  again :  there  was  on  his 

face   the   same  expression   of  energy, 

the    same    lire    in    his    glance.     He 

presently  needed  no  remembrance  of 

his    father     to     gain     their     favour. 

Xever  was  there  a  mind  more  fitted 

for    two    opposite    things,    to    obey 

and   to    command;   so   that  it  would 

have    been  difficult    to    decide   which 

cherished  him   more,    the  general    or 

the    army.     Hasdrabal    never    chose 

any    other    leader    when    there    was 

some   vigorous   blow   to   be    struck ;    and    under   no   other   did   the 

danger  he  retamed  marvellous  prudence  in  peril.  No  labour 
weaned  h.  body  or  prostrated  his  spirit.  He  supported  heat  and 
cold   equally   well.      For    his    food,    he    ^tisfied    need,    but    never 

night.      When  his  business  was  finished,  he  sought  repose  neither 


ilaniiibal.^ 


I 


on  a  soft  couch  nor  in  silence.  Often  he  was  seen,  covered  Avith 
a  soldier's  cloak,  stretched  on  the  earth  between  the  advanced  sen- 
tinels or  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  His  dress  did  not  distinguish 
him  from  his  companions ;  his  whole  luxury  was  in  his  horses  and 
arms.  At  once  the  best  of  horsemen  and  of  foot  soldiei^,  he  went 
into  the  fray  first,  and  retired  from  it  last.  So  many  good  qualities 
were  accompanied  by  great  vices,  fierce  cruelty,  a  more  than  Punic 
perfidy,  no  frankness,  no  modesty,  no  fear  of  the  gods,  no  respect 
for  the  faith  of  an  oath,  no  religion.  With  this  mixture  of  virtues 
and  vices  he  served  thi'ec  years  under  Ilasdi-ubal  without  neglecting 
anything  that  a  future  general  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  ought  to 

see  and  hear."  ^ 

Livy  certainly  exaggei-ates   Hannibars  vices,  and  only  puts  m 
relief  the  qualities  of  the  soldier.     The  history  of  the  second  Punic 
war  will  show  us  the  great  captain.      Heir  of  the  ambition  of  the 
Barcas,  with  more  genius  and  boldness,   Hannibal  Avished  to   create 
for  himself  at  Pome's  expense  an  empire  which  he  was  not  strong 
enough   to   create   at   the   expense   of    Carthage.'^      An   Italian  war 
was,   moreover,  a   glorious   means   of   putting   an   end   to   the  strife 
which  his   family  and  his  party  were   sustaining ;    and   m   spite  of 
treaties,  in  spite  of   the  cautious   part   of    the  senate,^  he  began  it. 
He  asked  nothing  of  Carthage,  and  put  trust  only  in  himself  and  his 
own :    then,  bringing   over   Spaniards   and   Gauls   on  his   route,  he 
crossed  the  Alps.     His  conduct  before  Saguntum ;  the  choice  of  the 
route  which   he  took  so  as  not  to  place   himself   in   dependence  on 
the  fleets  of  Carthage;   his  promises  to  his  troops-  his  treaty  with 
Philip;   the  forlorn  state  in  which  Carthage  left  him  after  Cami.e; 
the    ahnost    unlimited     power     which,    when     conquered,    he    ye 
seized    in    his    own    country,    show    his    secret    designs    and    what 

•..       x.     TUv  t^urelv  from   a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  and 
»  [This   character   .eems  wntten  ^y^'^\^^^^^^^^^^  guch  feelings  as  justice  to  a 

deternuned  sin^ply  from  the  Ron.an  vi  w  of  ^' ^^rM  Phoenician,  were  quite  foreign  to 

noble  foe,  or  real  interest  in  the  character  of  the  ^^onaerIUl 

the  vulgar  patriotism  of  the  historian.— i^^.] 

^  Juvenem Mr-ftntem  CHpidine  regni.     (Livy,  xxi.  1  .)       ^  oo)  the  ambassadors 

'  Fabius  said  :  ob^'^va  ....  a^.oXoyuiv  (Polyb.,  ni.  ^)-      «   /.  ,;^  .,  V  and  that  Carthage  liad 

agreed,  after  Zama,  that  the  war  was  on^y  between  ^^-^jf  J    :t  \^  is  essentially 

no  part  in  it.    Tlie  Punic  wars  are  indeed  generally  a  war  of  races, 

the  conflict  of  Hannibal  and  Rome.  .  ,    r,i  -i-     \r  «tafpd  that  Italy  should  belong  to 

*  See  p.  586.     As  regards  the  treaty  with  Philip,  it  stated  that         y 
Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians,  to  Philip  all  the  booty. 
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he  would  have  made  of  that  country's  liberty  had  he  returned 
as  victor.  The  second  Punic  war  is  only  a  duel  between 
Hannibal  and  Eome,  and  in  this  assertion  we  do  not  mean  to 
diminish  the  importance  of  the  struggle,  because  it  will  show 
what  strength  and  inexhaustible  resources  there  are  in  the  genius 
of  a  great  man,  as  in  the  institutions  and  manners  of  a  great 
people.' 

Before    commencing    this    war,    it    was    necessary    to     secure 
Spain.      The  South  and  East  were  subdued,  but  the  mountaineers 
of  the  centre  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tagus  were  still  resist- 
ing.     Hannibal   crushed   the   Olcades   in   the   valley   of    the   Xncar 
(221),   the  Vaccreans  in  that   of  the   Douro,  and   the   Carpotani  on 
the   banks   of   the   Tagus   in   the   environs   of    Toledo   (220).      The 
Lusitanians  and  the  tribes  of  Galicia  continued  free,  and  Hannibal 
took  care  of  wasting  against  them  his  time  and  forces.      As  far  as 
Ebro  Spain   seemed  submissive  ;   this  was  sufficient  for  his  designs. 
In  the  treaty  imposed  by  Rome  on  Hasdrubal,  the  independniec 
of  Saguntum   to  the  south  of   Ebro  had  been  formally  guaranteed 
In  order  to  force  on  war,  Hannibal  besieged  that  place,  which  would 
have  served  as  an  arsenal  and  a  point  of  support  to  the  legions  if 
he    had    left    them    time    for    arriving    in    Spain.      This    conduct 
was  unjust  but  clever.^     Saguntum,  a  Greek  commercial  city,  half- 
way between   the  Ebro   and    C'arthagena,  came   into  competition  on 
this    coast    with    the    Carthaginian    merchants.      Haimibal    desired 
to   offer   It   them  as  a  victim,   in   exchange  for   the  war  which   he 
forced    them   to    accept.      By   the    pillage    of    one    of    the   largest 
cities    m    the    peninsula,   he   reckoned    also   on   buying   beforehand 
the  devotion  of  his  soldiers.      Eome  sent  some   deputies  to  him; 
he  refused  to  receive  them   under  the  pretext  that  he   could  not 
answer  for   their  lives   if  they  risked   themselves   among   so   many 
soldiers    who    were    barbarians.      The    deputies   went    to   Carthage 
to  demand  that  the  audacious  general  should  be  delivered  up  to 
them. 


^i,„ '•^"'■I''r  '"'"'  *''  '■  "  -'^"<"-  ^'""^'  ^''«'  ■"Ode  Ron'e  triumph  waa  the  vitality  of  iU  in- 
stitutions,'ry  rof  TroXiraVaroc  ;oioTi,n  (iii.  118).  •  J         ".  u 

«n.  '  '■/•'  "T^'  ^"^'"^  '""""  ^^"  '"'^'"^'^  ""J"^'  ^y  ♦''"*  «•''<>  remembered  the  Roman 
sUie™. ]         """'"'•    ■^"  "■""  ""  '"^"  "-^  "»""'"^  "-'i-  -P^-l  ^y  P«v--  ner 


In  spite  of  the  just  resentment  which  Carthage  had  felt 
respecting  the  conduct  of  Eome  in  the  matter  of  Sardinia,  she 
did  not  desire  war.  Her  rich  merchants,  seeing  the  Eomans  dis- 
dain the  profits  of  commerce,  and  Marseilles,  Syracuse,  Naples  and 
Tarentum  prospering  under  their  rule  or  in  alliance  with  them, 
were  becoming  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  the  Eoman 
supremacy.  But  the  people  and  senate  were  ruled  by  the  Barcine 
faction.  In  spite  of  Hanno's  efforts,  answer  was  made  to  the 
deputies  that  Saguntum  had  of  itself  kindled  this  war,  and  that 
Rome  would  be  acting  unjustly  if  they  preferred  this  city  to 
Carthage,  their  more  ancient  ally.' 

During  these  embassies,  Saguntum  was  pressed  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  "Situated,"  says  Livy,  "about  1000  feet  from 
the  coast,'  it  had  not  the  sea  for  defence,  and  Hanmbal  was  able 
to  attack  it  from  three  sides  at  once.  His  assaults  were  often 
renewed;  in  one  of  them  Hannibal  had  his  thigh  pierced  by 
a  javelin.  When  his  soldiers  saw  him  fall,  there  was  such  con- 
fusion and  fear  among  them,  that  the  mantlets  were  neariy 
abandoned,    and    for    some    days    the    siege    was    tui-ned    into    a 

blockade. 

"  Hannibal's  wound  being  healed,  the    attack  was  obstinately 
renewed,  and  the  Avorks  of  approach  reached  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
which   the   battering   ram    shook   in    several    places.      Already   the 
Carthaginians    thought   themselves   masters   of    the   city;    but   the 
Saguntines  covering  the  city  where  the  wall  failed  with  their  own 
bodies,     checked    the     enemy    in     the     midst     of     the    rubbish. 
They   used    a    javelin    of    spruce    fir    with    an    iron    head,    three 
feet    long,    which    could   pierce   both    armour    and    body.      At   the 
place    where    the    iron   projects    from    the    handle    was    some    tow 
steeped   in   tar,   which   was   set   alight   at   the    moment   the   javelin 
was  hurled,   and  the  rapid  movement  fanned  the  flame.     Thus  the 
falariea— that  was   its   name— caused   much  fright.      Even  when   it 
was    arrested    on    the    buckler'  without  Avounding    the    soldier,    it 

'  [This  is  the  account  of  Livy,  probably  borrowed  from  the  conservative  and  patriotic 
Fabius  I'ictor,  and  very  untrustworthy.— i^rf.]  ■    -i,  •      t 

'  Nearly  4M0  feet.  The  rock,  400  feet  high,  on  which  Saguntum  had  been  built,  is  at 
present  2J  miles  from  the  sea.     (Heiinebert,  Hist.  d'Annibal,  i.  296.) 

'  The  buckler  of  the  llomau  soldier  was  of  wood. 
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forced  him,  from  fear  of  fire,  to  throw  away  his  arms  and  expose 
himself  undefended  to  the  blow  of  the  enemy." 

These  attacks  took  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman 
deputies  at  the  camp  of  Hannibal  and  at  Carthage.  They  beffan 
again  after  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations,  and  to  excite  the 
ardour  of  the  soldiers,  Hannibal  promised  them  the  whole  booty 
ot  the  city.     "Dui-ing  the  truce  the  Saguntines  had  raised  a  new 


Remains  of  tlie  Theatre  of  Sagentum.' 

wall  behind  the  breach,  but  the  assaults  became  more  teirible  than 
ever ;  the  countless  Punic  army  surrounded  almost  the  entire  circuit. 
The  besieged  being  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  approach  to  their 
wall,  a  large  opening  was  made  by  which  the  enemy  entered  the 
city.  But  a  house  to  house  fight  began,  and  the  "  Carthaginians 
having  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  a  height,  suiTounded  it  ^nth 
a  wall,  and  made  it  a  citadel  which   they  held   in    the   city  itself, 

'  Pe  Lahorde,  Voyafje  d^Esparpie. 


' 


and   which   commanded   it.      The   Saguntines   on  their   side  covered 
with  a  new  wall  what  they  still  held  of  theii*  city.     Shut  up  more 
closely  day  after  day,  they  saw  their  destitution  increasing  and  the 
hope  of   succour  vanishing.      Confidence  returned  for  a  while  when 
it    became   known    that    Hannibal   was    obliged    to    march    against 
the   Cretans  and  the  Carpetans,  who  broke   out  into  revolt  at  the 
severity    of    the   levies.      But   Saguntum   gained  nothing  from  the 
absence   of    the   general ;    Maharbal,    charged    with  the   prosecution 
of    the    siege,    showed    such    activity,   that    neither    besiegers    nor 
besieged   were   conscious  of   their  chief's  absence.      Then  two  men, 
Alcon    of    Saguntum    and    the    Spaniard    Alorcus,    tried    to    bring 
about   an   accommodation.      The   conditions   demanded  by   the   con- 
queror were   such   that  Alcon   did   not   even   dare  to  report  them. 
Hannibal    left    to    the    inhabitants    only   life    and    two    garments; 
they    must    deliver   up    arms,   riches,    leave    their    city,   and   with- 
draw  to    a   place   which   he   would   point   out.      Alorcus,   who  had 
formerly  been   the  guoet  of   the  Saguntines,   offered   to  carry  these 
hard    terms   to    them.      He    advanced    in    open    day   towards    the 
enemies'   sentinels,    to   whom    he   gave    up   his    arms,    and,   having 
crossed    the    entrenchments,    had    himself    conducted    to    the    chief 
magistrate   who   introduced    him   to   the   senate.      He   had   scarcely 
finished   speaking,   when  the  leading  senators  caused  a  funeral  pile 
to   be  raised  in  the  public  place,   on   it   they  threw   the   gold   and 
silver     of      the     public     treasury,     then     their     o^vn,     and     lastly 
themselves.      This   sight    had    already   spread   consternation   in    the 
crowd   when   cries  arose  ;    a   tower  fell,  and  a  Carthaginian  cohort, 
dashing    forwards    on    the   ruins,    informed    the    commander-in-chief 
that   the  place  was  divested   of  its   defenders.      Hannibal  hastened 
in   with   all  his   troops,  and   commanded   all  to   be  slain  who   were 
of   an  age   to   cany   arms.      ^^  A  cruel   measure,"  says   Livy,   ^^but 
its    necessity   was    proved    by   the   event,    for    how   could    men   be 
spared  who  burnt  themselves  in  their  houses  with  their  wives   and 
children,    or   who,    mth    arms   in   their   hands,    fought   to    the    last 
breath  (210)?"^ 

This  heroic  resistance,  of   which   Spain  affords  other  examples, 

*  Livy,  xxi.  G— 14.  He  says  that  all  the  defenders  of  the  place  were  killed,  belli  jure  (xxi. 
13),  but.  he  himself  relates  later  on  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  Scipios  was  to  ransom  the 
Saguntines.      All   therefore  had   not  perished.     Neither  was   Sa^mtum   destroyed,  for  the 
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had  asted  eight  months.  A  part  of  the  riches  from  Saguntum 
sent  to  Carthago  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  peace  party,  and  when 
a  second  embassy  came  from  Rome  to  demand  a  solemn  reparation, 

it    was    the    Romans 
whom    they    accused 
of    violating   treaties. 
The    discussion    was 
prolonged  in  the  Coun- 
cil   of  the   Ancients. 
At  last   Fabius  hold- 
ing out  a  fold  of  his 
toga,  said  :   "  I  bring 
here    peace    or    war, 
choose.''        "  Choose, 
yourself,"     was     the 
response   from    all 
sides.      "Well  then! 
war,"  replied  Fabius. 
Hannibal  hastened 
his  preparations.     He 
sent   fifteen  thousand 
Spaniards  to  keep  gar- 
rison in  the  places  in 
Africa,  and  he  called 
into   Spain  fifteen 
thousand       Africans ; 
both   would   serve   as 
hostages     for     the 

Figure  in  Toga.  fidelity     of      the      twO 

countries.  His  army 
rose  to  90,000  foot,  with  12,000  horse  and  58  elephants.  A  naval 
defeat  would   have   irretrievably   ruined   his  projects,  and   the   fleet 

Scipios  took  it  in  215,  and  the  Romans  made  a  colony  of  it,  which  was  still  existing  under 
the  Empire.  One  of  its  coins,  of  very  coarse  workmanship,  represents  on  the  face  Tiberius  •  on 
the  reverse  a  ship's  prow.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  Murviedro  (Mun  Veteres),  and  the 
Spaniards  there  sustained  a  siege  in  1811  against  Marshal  Suchet.  The  theatre  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  was  then  partly  destroyed,  its  stones  havhig  been  used  in  the  fortifications. 


of    Carthage   no   longer   were   mistress   on    the  Mediterranean.     He 
resolved   to  open  up  a  route   by  land.     It  was  a  very  bold   enter- 
prise to   go   in   search  of   the  Romans   in-  the  very  heart  of   Italy, 
leaving   behind    the   Alps,    the    Rhone    and    Pyrenees.      But    since 
the    adventurous   expi^lition   of    Alexander,    all   seemed   possible   to 
audacity.      Perhaps  Hannibal   did  not  believe  Rome  to  be  stronger 
in   Italy   than   Carthage   was    in   Africa.      Emissaries   secretly   sent 
with   gold   to  the   Gauls  and  Cisalpine  tribes   studied  the  mountain 
passes    and    the    dispositions    of    the    peoples,    and    brought    back 
favourable^   reports.      The   13oii   and   Insubres   in   the   valley   of   the 
Po  promised  to  rise   en  masse^  and   it  did   not  seem  difficult  to  re- 
kindle the  hardly  quenched  hatred  of  the  last  Italians  whom  Rome 
had  conquered.      C^apua  was  not   resigned  to  the  obscure  part  of   a 
subject  city ;  the  Samnites  doubtless  would  be  roused,  and  Tarentum 
and  Etruria.      And   besides,   there  was  no  other  choice  than  either 
to    receive   war   or    carry   it    into   Italy.      The   consul    Sempronius 
was  already  makinj^   immense  preparations  at  Lilyboeum  for  an  in- 
vasion of   Africa,  and  Scipio  was  levying  troops  which  he  hoped  to 
lead  into  Spain.     It  was  necessary  to  forestall  them.     The  example 
of  Ri^gulus  showed  the  advantages  of  offensive  warfare ;  this  system 
was  besides  the  only  one  that  suited  HannibaFs  position;  and  that 
to    which    he    would    be    always    compelled    to    return    even    after 
victories    in    Africa   and    Spain.      If   there    were    difficulties   in   the 
march,    yet   ought    they   to   take   into   account    the    prestige   wliich 
would  surround  the  army,   when  the  Italians  should  see  descending 
from    the   summit  of   the   Alps   these   soldiers   who   came   from   the 
Pillars    of     Hercules,     and    were    bringing    them    liberty.       Since 
Pyrrhus,    no    enemy   had    penetrated    into   Central    Italy.      In  the 
midst    of    this    rich   district    the  war   would    support   itself,    and    it 
would   be   possible   to   do   without   Carthage.     If   fresh  forces  were 
necessary,  Mago,  left  between  the  Ebro  and  Pyrenees  with  11,000 
soldiers,   Ilasdnibal,  who   remaincnl   in  Spain  with   15,000   men,  55 
ships  and  21  elephants,  would  follow  the  route  which  Hannibal  was 
going  to  mark  out  for  them,  reci'uiting  on  the  road  from  all  those 
Gaids  so  ill-disposed  towards  Rome,  and  who  for  a  long  time  back 
knew  and  loved  the  lucrati>'e  service  of  Carthage.^ 


*  We  shall  follow  in  the  main  Polybius  narrative.     Unfort  unately  there  remains  of  it,  after 

AAA 
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When  he  conceived  this  bold  phm,  Hannibal  was  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age ;  the  age  of  Bonaparte  at  Lodi.' 


II- — Haxxibal  in  Gaul;  Crossing  of  the  Alps. 

After  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered  at  Gades  to  Melkart,  the  great 
god  of   the  Pha^nician   race,  Hannibal  set  out   from   Carthagena   in 
the   spring   of   the   year   218,    and   reached   the   bank   of   tire    Ebro 
with    102,000   men.      On   the  other  side  of   this   river  the   country 
is    difficult,    bristling    with    mountains,    one    of    which,    Montserrat, 
about  4,200   feet   high,    is   almost   impracticable.      He   passed   witli 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  between  it  and  the  sea,  in  the  direction  of 
Emporium,  whilst   detached   corps  went   towards    tlie    north-west  to 
drive     back     the     mountaineers    in     their     elevated     valleys.       He 
desired    not    to    leave    a     single    enemy    between    the     Ebro    and 
Pyrenees;       we     sliall     see      the     Scipios     finding     friends     there 
very    quickly.      Many    soldiers    had    deserted    before    crossing    tlie 
mountains,     others    were    filled   with    fear;     he    sent    back    eleven 
thousand,  gave   besides  ten   thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  to 
his   young   brother   Ilanno   to    kec^p   the   passes,    and   entered   Gaul 
with    fifty   thousand    foot    and    nine    thousand    horse,    all    veteran 
soldiers  devoted  to  him  ;  thii^ty-seven  elephants  followed  the  armv. 

On  leaving  CVirthage,  the  Eoman  ambassadors  w(^nt  to  Gaul 
to  persuade  the  barbarians  to  close  the  Pyrena?an  passes  agiiinst 
the  Carthaginians.  ^' At  this  proposition  to  fight  for  the  people 
who  had  abandoned  Saguntum  and  oppressed  the  Italian  Gauls, 
there  arose  in  the  assembly  of  the  Bebryces  (Koussillon)  such 
laughter,"  says  Livy,*-  ''mixed  with  angry  cries,  that  the  old 
men  had   difficulty  in  calming  the   younger."      On  their  return  to 

the  battle  of  Cannae,  only  some  fragments.  Livy  will  then  become  our  guide  ;  he  has  Iwrrowed 
much  from  Cincius  Alimentus,  wlio  was  one  of  Hannibal's  prisoners,  and  certainly  also  from 
Polybius,  whom  he  so  often  copies  without  acknowledgment.  Appian  has  followeil  Ynh'ius 
Pictor,  also  a  contemporary.  Cornelius  Nepos  gives  very  little  information  in  his  Lives  of  Han- 
nibal and  Amilcar.  The  lives  of  Fabius  and  Marcellus  in  Plutarch  are  rich  in  details.  Silius 
Italicus  has  put  Livy  into  verse.     [Livy's  sources  often  serve  to  correct  Polybius.— ZW.] 

'  Clinton  (Fasti  Hell.,  iii.  pp.  20  and  52)  places  his  birth  in  247.  He  was  tlien  only 
twenty-six  years  old  wlien  the  soldiers  made  him  the  successor  of  HasJrubal,  and  twenty-seven 
when  he  suMued  Spain. 

*  Tantus  cumfremitu  risus  dicitur  ortus.     (Livy,  xxi.  20.) 
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Eome,    the    deputies    declared   that   in    all    the    Transalpine   cities, 
except   MarseiUes,    they   had   not   heard  one   peaceful  or  hospitable 
word,   and  that  the  hatred  for   Konie   and  the  money  scattered   by 
Ilannibars   emissaries   were   preparing   an   easy   route   for   the   Car- 
thaginian.     It   was   prudinit,   therc^fore,    to    detain   him   in   his   own 
IK'uinsula.       The    consul    Sempronius,    who    was    preparing    for    an 
invasion  of  Africa  from  Sicily,  had  orders  to  redouble  his  activity, 
and  r.  Scipio,  his  colleague,  pressed  on  his  levies  for  the  army  of 
Spain.     At  that  moment  the  senate  thought  that  four  legions  would 
be  sufficient  to  take  satisfaction  from  Carthage  and  this  daring  young 
chief ;  there  were  soon  need  of  twenty-three  against  Hannibal  alone. 
They   also   took   precautions   against   the   Cisalpine   tribes.      To 
keep  them  in  check  two  colonies,  each  of   six  thousand  men,  were 
sent   to  Cremona   and  Placentia.     But   the   Boii   and   Insubres   dis- 
persed   the    colonists,   chased    them    as    far   as   Modena,    which   they 
besieged,  and  surprised  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  the  pnetor  ^lanlius, 
wlio     was     near     perishing     there.       These     events     retarded     the 
departure  of   Scipio,  and   deprived   him    of   a   legion   which   he  was 
obliged   to   send   to   the   colonies    of   the   Po.     However,    when  his 
ll(H^t''  entered    the    port    of    Marseilles,    he    thought    Hannibal   was 
still   on    the    other    side   of    the   Pyrenees,    the   Carthaginian   was 

ahnnidy  on  the  Ehone.^ 

The  Bebryces  had  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him; 
the  Arecomici  saw  their  independence  threatened  by  this  large 
army  which  was  approaching,  and  withdrew  behind  the  Ehone  in 
order  to  dispute  its  passage.  Hannibal  deceived  them  ,  he  sent  a 
part  of  his  forces  to  cross  the  river  secretly,  25  miles  above  the 
barbarians  camp,  with  an  order  to  take  them  in  the  rear,  while  he 
himself  made  the  attempt  to  cross.  Harassed  by  this  double  attack 
and  by  the  burning  of  their  camp,  the  barbarians  dispersed.  Han- 
nibal had  put  his  elephants  on  immense  rafts  and  his  troops  on 
boats  bought  of  all  the  tribes  living  on  the  river  banks;  the 
horses  followed  by  swimming;  the  Spaniards  had  crossed  on  in- 
flated leather  skins  and  their  bucklers.^ 

»  On  the   passage  of  the   Pyrenees  by  HanAibal,  see  the  work  of  Heunebert.      (Vol.  i. 

pp.  41J)-44l>.)  ,   ,  .  .    ^^, 

-  This  treaty  referred  to  their  wives  the  decision  of  the  Carthaginians  claims  against  the 

native  populations.     {r\ut.,  de  Virf.  7nulier.) 

"The  passage  was  made  above  Koquemaure,  nearly  12  miles  north  of  Avignon ;  that  is  at 
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The  next  day  five  hundred  Numidians  descended  the  Rhone 
to  reconnoitre  the  river  lower  down.  They  fell  in  with  a  recon- 
noitring party  of  three  hundred  Roman  "  knights  led  by  Gallic 
guides  in  the  pay  of  Marseilles.  The  two  troops  charged.  There 
returned  bnly  three  hundred  Numidians;  the  Romans  had  lost  a 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  but  they  had  remained  masters  of  the 
battlefield. 

Hannibal  hesitated;  he  had  still  forty-six  thoiisand  men; 
ought  he  to  pursue  his  march  or  return  against  the  consul,  who 
was  raising  his  camp  to  come  and  attack  him  ?  A  victory  in  (Jaul 
would  have  decided  nothing ;  besides,  a  Eoian  chief  had  just  come 
to  the  camp,  offering  guides  and  the  alliance  of  his  people. 
Hannibal  drew  further  away  from  the  consul  by  ascending  the 
river's  course.'  What  route  did  he  take?  Here  Polybius  and  Livy 
differ,  and  after  them  all  modem  writers.  Polybius  had  visited 
the  places  and  questioned  the  mountaineers  who  had  seen  the 
expedition  pass ;  his  narrative  ought  to  be  followed ;  unhappily  he 
does    not   remove   all   the    difficulties    which  will    doubtless   remain 


least  the  opinion  of  Letronne,  adopted  by  Hennebert.  Tlie  widepread  use  of  utre>,  inflated 
skms,  like  our  fishermen's  buoys  for  nels,  is  well  explained  in  M.  Lentbdrics  charmiuK  book 
on  the  old  delta  of  the  lllione  and  the  Konian  remains  in  I'rovencc. 

■■  [He  inea^t  evidently  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  which  is  the  most  southern 
affluent  of  the  Rhone,  and  this  would  have  made  his  journey  much  shorter,  lie  was  obliged  to 
take  the  next  river-course,  tliat  of  tlie  Isere.— £rf.] 

'  Out  of  90  dissertations  which  appeared  before  183.5,3.?  of  them  are  ii.  favour  of  the  Little 
St  Bernard,  which,  having  only  6,750  feet  of  elevation,  is  the  easiest  passage  of  the  whole 
Cham;  .'4  are  for  Mount  Genevre;  10  for  the  Great  St.  liernaixi;  11  for  M„un.  Cenis;  and  3 
for  .Mount  \  iso.     How  many  others  since  that  date  !     The  passage  bv  the  Simplou,  which  has 

woTm  r  .'  "r'y  ""'"  '"'™  "^^"«^  "'  '^  '"  '»--'»  "-  "-"•■"■•J  — -  -" 

th?,hl?r      'Z         I  ";      '  ^'^""""^  °^  """'^'-     «'^  I"^"''"*''  K'"<J««  '""'t  ''"ve  known 

ma  straight   line  from  the  valley  of   the  Isere  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the   Insubres.  his 
a  hes.      The   immense  detour  which   some    propose  to    gain    tl,e    river    Durance    by     ery 

SBUles  e  ther  to  hinder  him  or  come  up  with  him,  made  him  debouch  by  Mount  Genfevre  or 

s^lfestietlo^T";  •■       T**"''  '^'''^  -PP-^''.— Id  '-ve  summons!  ,„  .hem- 

Tut  0     ml  ,  a       t      T"-  '"'•"'°  "'  """  '^^""-    "'^  ^^'^^  »""  "»•  '■-e  pointed 
a  frienl  eoui  '^  ."""  "*'  "  """=''  ""'>•  '^'  l"'-""-^-  ■«  Po^i^le,  and  to  descend  into 

ou2  t^  If    "       "  '"  '"'™  *"""  '"  '^''"^''  '"-^  "'"y  '-'»">  fi?"""-?-     Points  of  strategy 
the  thelrvonhe?'''  geographical  advantages,  which  moreover,  are  uncertain.      Howevf^ 

M  DeSsfr-r'T  ^^  J."T  S""^""  *""  '°""'*  ''^''"'  '••"'^  '"'^'J- «"»"  <^'«™'  defenders  in 
P  »«?•>.     VV  ithout  wishing  to  draw  any  conclusion  relative  to  Hamiibal's  crossing,  I  notice 
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The  next    day   iivo    hniuln^rl    Nimiidnnis   (IcscrTKl.w)    t>ir.    Uhuiic 

•    '    ao\^ii.      [in\    h  li    Hi   with    u  recon- 
iioitniig.    puny    .*f    tlim'    huiidml    lUmum    kni^-hts    Ic^d    by    GiM<- 
i^uidr.   in    the    iniv         \h^v^rU}...     Tho  two   trrH.i,>  eiuu-u.L      li.,. 
'  "•        ^i    '^i.>      '.Hv   iiuiiurrd    ,\uniidian>;    t\w    T^nnnns    had   lu>!     , 

Jiuuilred   ami    sxty.nMai,    btit '  thev    had    ivmain^d    ma-ti^r.    of    t}.<^ 
hattlftfirhl 

iiaim,:    '     he:*itated:     he    had    still    fortr-^ix    thousand    m,  t,  - 
-   *^^^  ^^^^^^P  '         '  l  atlaek  him?     A  vietoiT  in  (i:,.d 

'^'''^'^   ^  :    ^esid.^s,    .     l!ni;H.    .Incf   h:v!    'ji.M    .  .  ;.. 

^'^    ^^'  ""       ^'^'-  '    aud     the    ailiaipr     vi    his    jmo; 


Ilanuibal    fir<*w    tuj 


trom    the    consul   "bv    ascend  i?i'j 


r    t: 


'*';    **  ^'^^^  '^^'^^^^  '^i^  h.'  take^     Heiv  IWyhius  uud    i.l^^ 

*^^^'  '"^    '  •' MM k'm.  writers.      Pulybius    had    visitrd 

the    places    an!        .  -     the    nnnrntr^inpors    who    hnrC    s(^n'   th.> 

oxpedif.r  .     .j^.^^,.  ^^^^  followed;   unhappily  Jm 

does    nut -run.  «      ail  '  V.  ulti.        .  hich   will    dou])tless    vPinMin 


he  op; 


■>i».i.' 


la, 


if}     ^ 

that  of  tb* 


for  Mt.,,  : 

aW)  bt»en  it.w,,.  i 

verv  di:;.. 
the  Hhorte- 
in  i)    ^tmin-ht     , 
alll.  'if.    hi 

st'iiie-  •  i;-in  r  to 
Mount  Vifr 
to  ff»ar  thnt  t} 
?elv. 

out  to  llim  8Hr-'»i  ;; 
OUgl: 

the  theory  of  t 
^^  iitlini 


»f  1 


.>f     lilT,, 


»?♦'  f> 


M» -widopreaii  ttsij  f^  utres,  infln:    ! 
imed  in  M.  l>nth(5ric*d  tliarmiri''  i. 

'•OV«»ll(t!. 

mmcp,  which   'v<  the  mo!«t  sonth-ri. 
rjiey  much  shf»rter.     IJe  wus  ohhge«l  t.; 

of  them  are  in  fa's  our  of  the  Little 
tile  easiest  passage  of  the  whole 
tuj  Uivnr  M.  iW^niard:  11  for  Mount  Cenis;  and  .H 
'*^  *^*'  V  the  Simj.lon,  which  ha.<. 

ivjei-fed  iw  iwn  Tar  towanis  the  north  and  cast,  aa  it 
Ati  tim.';    t)).'  pa.v..i;rt'  h\    fhe  Great  8t.  ncrnard   i« 
■  *■  1   ' ^r.     His  Insuliriaa  gui<lc8  must  have  know^i 
.'  Little  St.  lieniMTd,  by  w)uch  llunnilml  arrivcl 
'  >e  to  ^"  »iuurhtKKi  of   the   lni«ubrefi,  hLs 

^'  ii»    Hie    river    lluraiu:*    by   ver> 

wa.s  avwiJuig,  would  iiave  be.i.  alile  from  Mar- 
him.  maile  him  dc}K>ueh  by  Mount  Genevre  or 
enemies  of  his  allien.     From  this  sid»>  he  had 

■  ■'       uh.  would  have  summoned  to  them- 
Ilis  ^idea  could  not  have  pointed 

•  • "  uly  aa  pofwiUe,  and  to  desceikl  int<»  ' 

'  'ef ore  fig-h t  ing-.     Toints  of  st rat egy 

■  ich  moreover,  are  uncertain.      However, 


Mmvr.  haA  found  «-/.  •    Miitelately  some  clever  defenders  in 

.^.  vol.  I  T>n  h  and  IL-nnebert  (op.  c*Y..  vol.  ii. 

draw  any  coi  a  relative  to  Haunibara  crosaing,  1  notice 
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insurmountable.^  Besides,  whether  Hannibal  crossed  by  Mount 
Cenis,  Viso,  Genevre  or  the  Little  St.  Bernard  is  of  small  con- 
sequence to  history,  which  is  above  all  interested  in  the  result; 
viz.,  the  Alps  boldly  crossed  by  a  large  army. 

After  four  days'  march,  Hannibal  entered  ^' Isle  of  the  Allo- 
broges,"  which  is  formed  by  the  Ehone  and  Isere.  Two  brothers, 
in  this  country,  were  disputing  for  the  supreme  power;  he  took 
the  part  of  the  elder,  helped  him  to  conquer,  and  received  in 
return  food  and  clothing,  of  which  the  soldiers  would  soon  have 
such  need.  The  new  king  wished  even  to  accompany  him  with 
all  his  barbarians  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains.  Already  were 
the  Alps  in  sight,  with  their  eternal  snows  and  threatening  peaks. 
But  Hannibal  had  caused  the  speech  of  the  Boian  deputies  to  be 
translated  to  his  troops,  their  promise  of  guiding  them  by  a  short 
and  sure  route,  the  picture  which  they  di'ew  of  the  magnificence 
and  richness  of  the  country  beyond  the  Alps.  Thus,  the  sight  of 
these  dreaded  mountains,  far  from  depressing  their  spirits,  animated 
the  soldiers'^  as  if  they  saw  the  goal  of  the  war,  as  if  they  were  the 
walls  of  Eome,  as  Hannibal  expressed  it,  which  they  were  going 
to  scale. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  October  that  the  Carthaginians  entered 

among  the  Alps."^      The  snow   already  hid  the  pastures   and   paths, 

and   nature   seemed   struck   with   torpor ;    a   pale   autumn   sun   only 

})artially  dissipated   the   thick   fog   which   every  morning   enveloped 

•  the  army,  and  long  and  cold  nights,  distui-bed  by  the  solemn  somids 


the  fact  that  the  route  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard  was  so  much  employed  from  high  antiquity 
that  it  had  been  consecrated  by  a  megalith ic  monument.  On  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
pass,  at  a  height  of  6,368  feet,  exists  a  cromlech,  or  circle  of  raised  stones,  which  is  230  feet 
in  diameter,  and  which  the  route  crosses.  There  has  been  found  no  trace  of  sepulture  or 
worship,  and  it  could  not  be  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  deputies  of  the  neighbouring  peoples. 
What  does  this  monument  commemorate  ?  I  do  not  know.  M.  Al.  Bertrand,  the  learned 
curator  of  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain,  thinks  this  cromlech  very  ancient.  It  is  one  proof  the 
more  that  this  pass  was  known  and  used  before  Hannibal. 

^  [On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Neumann  (Das  Zeitalter  der  Pun.  Kriege,  p.  ^"^^ 
that  Livy  follows  better  sources,  and  is  our  best  authority. — Ed^ 

*  Polybius  makes  light  beforehand  of  the  declamations  written  and  unwritten  about  the 
terrors  of  the  Alps :  moles  jyrojte  ccelo  immivtce,  etc.,  the  sight  of  high  mounntains,  far  from 
repelling,  attracts.  Spain,  besides,  and  tha  Pyrenees,  whence  started  Hannibal's  soldiers, 
contain  peaks  as  imposing  as  those  of  the  Alps.  The  Cerro  de  Mulhacen,  which  they  had  seen 
in  Baetica,  is  only  3,800  feet  less  than  Mont  Blanc. 

'  Ideler.,  Chronol.,  i.  p.  241.  Daude  de  TiUvalette  (Recherches  sur  Vhistoire  du  passage 
d^Annibal  (VEspagyie  en  Italie)  makes  him  rearh  tlie  summit  of  the  Alps  on  the  26th  of  October, 
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of  distant  avi^lunchos,  and  torrents  rolling  at  the  foot  of  precipices, 
froze  the  limbs  of  these  men  of  Africa.      Yet  the  cold   and  snow, 
the    precipices    and    tlie    untrodden    paths   were    not    the    greatest 
obfc>tacles,   for   the  mountaineers  attempted  several  times  to  bar  tlie 
route  against   tlie  C^arthaginians.      One  day  Hannibal  found  himself 
in   front    of    a    defile    guarded   by    the    AUobroges,    and   which   was 
commanded    in    its   whole   length   by   perptnidicular    rocks   crowned 
with  enemies.     He   stoi)ped   and   had   a   camp   pitched;    fortunately 
the  Gallic  guides  informed  him  that  at  night  the  barbarians  would 
retire   to   their   town.      Before    the    next    day   he    held    the    defile 
and  heights   with    light    troops.      Still    there   was    a    bloody   fight 
and    terrible    confusion    for    some    hours.      Men,    horses,    beasts    of 
burden    rolled    down    the    precipices;    a   number   of    Carthaginians 
perished.      However,    the   army   passed,    took   the   to^^^l,    and   found 
111    it   victuals    and    horses    which    replaced    those    they   had    lost. 
Further    on     another    tribe     appeared     before     Hannibal,    carrying 
branches   as    a    sign   of    peace,    and    offering   hostages    and    guides'! 
He    accepted    them,    but    took    care    not    to    be    decc^ived.       The 
cavalry    and    elephants,    the    very   sight    of    which    frightened    the 
barbarians,  formed   the   advanced    guard;    the   infantrv  was   in    the 
rear,   the   baggage   in   the   centre.       On   the   second   day    the   army 
entered  a  narrow  gorge,  where  the  mountaineers  attacked  it,  hidden 
in  the   hollows  of    the  rocks.      For   a  night    Hannibal  Avas  cut  off 
from  his  advanced  guard ;  it  was  the  last  attack.      After  nine*  days 
marching    he    reached    the    summit    of    the    mountain,    and    there- 
stopped    two    days    to    give    rest    to    his    troops.       From     tlu^nce 
he   pointed   out   to   them    the    rich    plains    of    the    Po,  and   in    the 
distance,    the     direction     of     Eome,    their     promised     prey.       The 
descent    was    difficult;    they   found    in    a   defile    a    glacier    covered 
afresh    A^th    snow,     and     in     which    men    and     horses    were     en- 
tangled.     The    pass   was   elsewhere    so   nan-ow   that   the   elephants 
could   not   pass;    three   days   were   lost   in   digging   a   path    in   the 
rock  for  them.     At  last,   on   the  fifteenth   after  his  departure  from 
the   ''  Isle,"  he  reached  the  lands  of  the  Insubres,  in   the  vicinity 
of   the  territory  of   the   Taiirini.'     The   crossing   had   cost   him,    by 
his    own    admission,    twenty    thousand    men.      He    had    remainin*' 

■  .  .  tit  Tu  TTifii  Tiv  niicov  mcic  ku    to  rwv  Ipaofifiputt^  iOpui;.     (Polyh.,  iii.  56.) 
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only  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse.'  I^apoleon, 
who  placed  Hannibal  higher  than  any  other  general  of  antiquity, 
said:  ''He  bought  with  the  haH  his  army  the  mere  gain  of  his 
field  of  battle." 


ei 


III. — Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  Battle  of  Ticinus  ; 

BAriLE  OF  Trebia  (218). 

Hannibal  had  taken  five  months  to  do  the  400  leagues  which 
sepamte  Carthagena  from  Tunis;  he  had  therefore  marched  on  the 
average  at  the  mte  of  only  three  leagues  a  day.  This  slow  pace, 
which  is  quite  explicable,  had  given  the  Romans  time  to  strengthen 
their  positions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  so  as  to  restrain  Gallic  turbulence.^ 
So,  in  spite  of  the  promises  of  the  Boian  deputies,  no  people 
hastened  to  join  the  Carthaginians ;  besides,  faithful  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  legions  to  their  hereditary  hates,  these  tribes 
continued  naturally  hostile.  The  Taurini,  at  this  very  time, 
attacked  the  Insubres.  Hannibal  proposed  to  form  an  alliance 
with  them,  and  on  their  refusing  took  their  capital  by  assault ; 
all  who  were  in  it  were  slain.  This  rapid  and  sanguinary  expedi- 
tion attracted  some  volunteers,  but  the  Roman  legions  were  camp- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Po  ;  the  Gauls  before  joining  Hannibal 
waited  that  victory  should  declare  in  his  favour.  Satisfied  more- 
over, with  having  attracted  the  Carthaginian  army  into  Italy,  they 
desired  to  let  these  two  great  nations  engage  in  the  struggle, 
whose  hand  weighed  so  heavily  on  all  the  barbarians  of  the  West, 
perhaps  with  the  secret  thought,  that,  as  the  result  of  their  mutual 
exhaustion,  they  might  be  able  some  day  to  play  that  part  in  Italy 
which  the  Galatians,  their  brethren,  were  playing  in  Asia  with  so 
much  profit. 

Hannibal  must  gain  a  victory.  In  order,  says  Livy,  to  speak 
in  a  language  to  his  soldiers  which  all  might  understand,  he  ranged 

'  lie  had  caused  these  figures  to  be  cut  on  a  column  in  the  temple  of  Lacinian  Juno :  Poly- 
bius  saw  them.  In  the  wars  of  the  ancients,  as  in  our  own  down  to  the  17th  century,  the 
wouDde<i  and  sick  ran  great  chance  of  perishing ;  in  a  march  Uke  that  of  Hannibal,  those  merely 
lame  were  lost ;  he  must  have  had  also  a  good  many  deserters. 

■^  See  page  579. 
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his    army   in    a  circle,   and  lmni<?ht    into  its    midst    somo    vounc 
mountaineers    who    had    been    made     prisoners,    all     covered    witli 
wounds,  loaded  with  irons,  and  weakened  by  hunger.     lie  showed 
them  some  brilliant  <,nirm(^nts,  rich  arms,  warhorses,  and  asked  them 
if   they  were  willino;   to  fight  together.      The  conqueror   shall  have 
liberty   and    these   presents;    death   will   free    the    concpu^red    from 
the  horrors  of  captivity.      They  joyfully  accepted,  fought  hard,  and 
triumphed    or   died  cheerfully.      Hannibal,  then    addressing    himself 
to   his   soldiers,   showed   them   in   these   prisoners,    in   this   fighting, 
their   own   case.      Shut   in   between   two   seas   and   the   Alps,    they 
can    never    see    their    native    land    again,    unless    they    open    up 
the   road   by  victory.      Either   lead  a   wretched   life   in   slavery,  or 
die   gloriously,  or   conquer   and   win   the   riches   of   Italy.     To   the 
spoils  of   Rome   he   will   add   lands  in   Spain,   Italy,   Africa,   every- 
where   where   they    shall    ask   them  ;    and   he   will   make   them,    if 
they  desire  it,  citizens  of  Carthage}    May  the  gods  slay  him,  if  lie 
fail  in  these  promises,  as  he  himself  slays  tliis  lamb ;  ^  and,  seizing 
a  stone,  he  crushes  the  head  of  the  victim  against  the  altar. 

The   activity   of    Hannibal   had   disconcerted    the   plans   of   th(> 
senate;    the   question   was   no   longer   of   fighting   in    Spain   nor   of 
besieging  Carthage,  but  of   saving    Italy.      Sempronius,  whose'  ficn^t 
had  already  gained  a  naval  victory  and  taken  Malta,  Avas  recalknl ; 
Publius    Scipio,    after    his    futile    attempt    to    check    irannibal    by 
a  battle  on  the  banks  of   the  Ehone,  had   voluntarily  k^ft    his  pro- 
vince, sent  his  brother  C^neus  into  Spain  with  his  h^gions,  and   took 
the   route   to   Italy  by  sea.      He   hoped   to   reach    tlu^   foot   of   the 
Alps   in   time    to    crush    the   army  in    its  descent,  while    distressed 
by  fatigues  and  privations.      This  time,  again,  in  spit(.  of  his  dili- 
gence, he  arrived  too  late.      From  Pisa  he  had   reached    Placentia, 
taken   the   command    of   the    Roman  forces   scattered  along  the  Po, 
and  crossed  that  river  in  order  to  place  himself  bc^hind  the  Ticinus, 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Insubres.      With  its  source   at   the 
St.   Gotthard,    the   Ticinus   forms,    at   the   foot   of    the   Alps,    K^go 

mditr^''^  7T  ^''^'""''^  '*''  ^  ^^^^^'  ^'^'"*^^'  Hi^pania,  nhi  rpu'sr^ue  velit,  immunem  ip.i, 
■Z  i^^^^^^^^        •  •  •  9uisociorum  ci,e.  Carthar;inienxes Jieri  vellent,  j.^testatemfacturum 

1.         u^'  ,     *  •  "*  I^>naparte  nor  Caesar  would  have  dared  to  speak  with  such  disdain  of 

tiie  rights  of  the  real  sovereiom  power,  the  people,  the  senate,  and  the  law.  But  in  Livy's  case 
one  always  entertains  some  scruples:  were  these  the  words  of  the  general  or  of  his  historian  ? 
Ihey  tell  us,  at  least,  what  Livy  thought  of  the  Carthaginian  hero. 
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Ma^o"iore,  which  it  leaves  clear,  rapid  and  deep,  to  fall  into  the 
great  Italian  river  below  Pavia;  there  was  the  frontier  of  the 
Iusul)rian  territory.^  Scipio  hastened  thither.  But  if  the  Eomans 
were  very  brave,  well  armed,  and  well  organised  into  legions,  their 
ffenerals,  renewed  yearly,  were  not  experienced  tacticians,  still  less 
strateo'ists.  In  place  of  taking  up  a  position  behind  the  Ticinus,  of 
wliich  he  shoidd  have  made  a  good  line  of  defence,  Scipio  passed 
it  with  his  horse  and  light  infantry.  Hannibal  pushed  forward  at 
the  same  time  a  reconnaissance  from  this  side.  A  short  and  san- 
guinary action  took  place.  The  Kumidians,  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  charge,  soon  had  the  advantage  over  light-armed  men,  wliom 
they  defeated,  and  also  caused  the  Roman  cavalry  to  give  way. 
The  consul  himself  was  wounded;  but  for  his  young  son,  the 
futui-e  conqueror  at  Zama,  he  would  liave  perished. 

This  battle  of  the  Ticinus  had  been  only  an  affair  of  the 
advanced  guard;  b\it  Scipio,  recognising  the  Carthaginians'  superi- 
ority in  cavalry,  fell  back  behind  the  Po,  and  resolved  to  avoid 
fighting  on  the  plain ;  but  he  did  nothing  in  tlie  way  of  disputing 
with  the  enemy  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  Ilannibal  easily 
crossed.  One  night,  2,000  Gauls,  in  the  service  of  the  Romans, 
massacred  the  guards  of  the  camp  and  went  over  to  the  Car- 
thaginian, who  sent  them  to  their  homes  laden  with  presents ;  they 
were  to  arouse  among  their  people  defections  fatal  to  the  Romans. 
The  consul  liad  first  made  a  stand  at  Placentia.  To  prevent  himself 
from  being  shut  up  in  this  placc^  he  took  up  a  position  in  a  valley 
which  opens  on  this  city,  and  where  he  had  at  his  rear  the 
Apennines,  which  Sempronius  was  skirting  in  order  to  jom  him. 
He  fixed  his  camp  on  the  lunghts  above  the  Trebia.  This  torrent, 
sadly  famous  in  French  history  as  in  that  of  Rome,  leaves  the 
Apennines  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  which  expands  into 
a  plain  only  12  miles  from  Placentia.  There,  Scipio  awaited  tlie 
arrival  of  his  colleague  Sempronius,  whom  h(^  had  called  to  him, 
and  who  in  forty  days  had  come  with  all  his  troops  from  Rhe- 
gium  to  Ariminum.  What  route  did  these  legions  take  from  the 
Adriatic   coast   to    the    Trebia?   .  To   cross   Cisalpine   Gaul    by   the 


'  lireudth  at  BufTalora,  533  to  660  yards;  lower  it  reaches  sometimes  2,000.     (Hennebert, 
op.  cit.,  i.  322.) 
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country  of  the  Boii  was  to  bo  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Gauls 
and  to  the  peril  of  encountering  Hannibal  before  effecting  a  junetion 
with  the  other  consular  arniy.  Sempronius  seems  to  have  taken 
the  route  by  Etruria,  to  have  followed  the  southern  side  of  the 
Apennines,  which  would  have  covered  his  march,  and  to  liave 
debouched  by  the  ridges  whicli  afforded  a  passage  behind  Scipio.' 

The    Eomans   had    a   part    of    their    magazines    at    Clastidium, 
a  fortified  post  on  the  Po,  up  tlie  stream  from  riacentia.     Hannibal 
siUTounded   this  i)la('e,   frightened   or  gained   over   the   commandant, 
a  native   of   Ik'undusium,  and  entiuvd  it— a  precious   acquisition  for 
him  and  a   very  great    loss    to   the    Uomans.      8(Mnpronius  was   only 
the  more   eager  to   fight.      Poly  bins,   a   friend  of   the    Scipios,  says 
that   Sempronius,   proud    of   a    sliglit    success   gained    in  a   skirmish, 
wanted,  in  spite  of  his  colleague,  to  give  battle,  so  as  not  to  leave 
to    the    generals    of    the    following    year    the    honour   of    delivering 
Italy.       It   was   not    possible    that    two  consuls   and    forty   thousand 
Komans    should   refuse    to   fight  these   Carthaginians,  whom,    in    the 
first    Punic    war,    they    had    so    often    conqui^red,    and    it    was    not 
merely  that  he  might  observe  from  the  elevation  of   his  entrenched 
camp    the    laying    waste    of    the     plains    of    the    Po     that    Sem- 
pronius  had   been   recalled    from    Sicily.       This    general    was   right, 
therefore,    in     fighting,    but    he    was    wrong    in     getting    beaten. 
One      morning      the      Xumidians      drew      near      to      provoke      the 
camp     before     the     hour     when     the     soldiers     took     their     meal, 
and    drew    them    on    beyond    the    frozen    waters     of    the    Trebia 
right  to  the  centre  of   a   plain  where  Hannibal  had  hidden,  in  the 
bed    of    a    torrent,    two    thousand    men,    entrusted    to   his   brother 
Hanno.     Weakened  by  hunger,  the  cold,  and  the  snow,  which  the 
wind  beat  into  theii-  faces,  the  Romans  were  half  conquered,  when 
they  suddenly  ran  against  the  C^irthaginian  infantry,  well  fed,  fresh 
in  strength,  their  limbs  made  supple  with  oil,  and  whom  Hannibal 
had   kept   to   the    very   last   moment    under    their    t(^nts    or    before 
large    fires.       Nearly    twenty-five    thousand     Eomans     perished    or 

^  This  18  the  opinion  of  Commandant  TTennebert  {op.  cit,  vol.  ii.  p.  m\  and  the  text  of 
Polybius,  who  clearly  places  the  Carthaoinian  army  to 'the  east  of  the  Trebia,  renders  this  con- 
jecture very  probable.  [Tliore  is  some  difficnlty  in  this  march  of  Sempronius,  owin^  both  to 
the  silence  and  confusion  of  our  authorities,  who  speak  as  if  he  had  gone  by  sea  round  Italy  to 
Ariminum. — Ed."]  ^  ^  j 
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disappeared  ;  tc^i  thousand  only  with  Sempronius  broke  through 
the  Gauls  of  Hannibal  *  and  reached  Placentia,  where,  when  night 
came  on,  Scipio  collected  some  fugitives — those  who  had  been  able 
to  regain  the  camp.  This  great  success  Avas  due  to  the  Xuinidian 
eavalrv,  at  present  three  times  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
le<»ions,-  and  which  had  throw^n  the  two  wings  into  disorder,  whilst 
Hanno's  horse  threw  the  main  body  into  confusion  by  attacking  it 
in  tlu^  rear. 

The  defeat  at  the  Ticinus  had  repulsed  the  Eomans  across  the 
Po,  that  of  Trebia  repulsed  them  beyond  the  Apennines ;  except 
riacentia,'*  Cremona,  and  Modena,  C^isidpine  Gaul  was  lost  to  tlu^n. 

8o  far,  Hannibars  plan  had  succeeded.  But  while  he  Avas 
opening  up  the  route  to  Rome,  Cneus  Scipio  in  Spain  closed 
against  his  brothers  that  into  Gaul.  Troops  sent  into  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Tarentum,  garrisons  put  into  all  the  strong  places,  and 
a  fieet  of  sixty  galleys,  cut  his  communications  with  Curtilage. 
This  caused  hiui  little  fear,  for  the  Gauls  were  flocking  in  crowds 
to  his  standard,  and  the  Italian  prisoners,  treated  kindly,  tlien  re- 
leased without  ransom,  were  going,  so  he  thought,  to  gain  over 
the  peoples  of  tlu^  pc^ninsula.  Of  the  two  routers  which  led  thither, 
though  he  took  the  more  diflicult,  yet  it  was  shorter,  and  in  spite 
of  the  advanced  season,  he  tried  to  cross  the  Apennines.  A  terrible 
storm,  like  those  which  sometimes  burst  forth  in  these  mountains, 
dix)ve  hiui  back.  He  returned  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  waited,  in 
the  mean  time  blockading  Placentia  for  the  return  of  spring. 


lY.— TlIRASIMENE    (217)   AND    CaNN^    (216). 

Napoleon  has  said,  ^' If  you  hold  North  Italy,  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula  falls  likc^  a  ripe  fruit."  That  was  true  of  his  time, 
>\'hen   on   both   sides   of   the   Apennines   all  was  ripe  for   a  speedy 

^  Accoixling  to  Polybius,  almost  all  the  dead  on  Hannibars  side  were  Gauls. 

=*  Accustonud  to  fi'^ht  in  a  mountainous  country,  the  Romans  had  only  a  small  force  of 
cavalry  ;  at  the  Trel)ia,  4,000  h.orse  to  .30,000  foot,  or  1  to  9.  Hannibal  had  more  than  10,000  to 
1^0,000  foot,  or  1  to  2.  Napoleon  also  o^reatly  increased  the  proportion  of  cavalry  in  the  French 
armies,  and  military  writers  agree  in  layinof  down  the  principle  that  the  cavalry  ought  to  be  to 
the  infantry  as  1  to  4,  5  or  6,  acconlin?  to  the  nature  of  tlie  ground  where  they  fight. 

'  Sempronius,  shut  up  in  this  city,  gained,  however,  some  advantages  over  Hannibal. 
(Livy,  xxi.  67,  59.) 
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fall;  but  not  so  in  Hannibal's  time,  because  a  brave,  disciplined 
people,  resolved  on  conquest,  awaited  there  the  invader  behind 
the  triple  and  impregnable  rampart  of  cities  surrounded  by  Cyclo- 
pean -walls,  connected  by  good  roads. 

The    Gauls   had    reckoned  on   a   rapid    expedition,   on  obtaining 
booty,  and   it   fell   to   them   to   feed    the   army  and  sTibmit    to  dis'^ 
cipline.      This  discontent   led  to  many  plots,   from  which   Hannibal 
escaped,  so  it  is  said,  only  by  continual  di.sguiscs,  appearing  at  one 
time  as  a  young  man,  at  another  as  an  old  man,  and  thus  baffling 
the   plots   or   inspiring    in    these   rude    minds   u    sort    of    religious 
respect.'      As   soon   as   the   cold   weather   broke    up   he   determine,! 
to   go    into    Etruria    in    search    of    those    legions    which    hud    not 
dared    to    dispute    Cisalpine    Gaul.       To    deceive    them    again,    he 
took   the  most   difficult   route   by  plunging   into   the   midst    of '  im- 
mense  marshes,    where   for  four   days   aud   tlu-ee    nights   the   army 
marched   in  water  and  mud.      The  Africans   aud    Spaniards,   placed 
m  the   vanguard,  passed   without  serious   loss,   but   the   Gauls,  who 
followed  on  ground  already  beaten  in,  kept  slipping    at  every  step 
and  falling.      Without  the  cavalry,  who  followed    them   close,  th(>y 
would   have   retreated;    many   perished.      Almost    all    the   baggage 
and    beasts    of    burden    stuck    in    the    marsh.      Hannibal   hinrse?f, 
mounted    on    his    last    elephant,    lost    an    eye    by   the    watchiugs^ 
fatigues,    and   dampness   of    the    nights.^     On   leaving   these    (,uag- 
mires,  which  Avere  dried  up  when  the  .Emilian  way  was  afterwards 
laid  down,  he  entered  the  Apennines,  cleared  them  at  the  defih>  of 
Pontremoli,  and  descending  into  the   valley   of   the  Arno,  marched 
by  Ftesuloe  on  Arretium. 

If  the  Eomans,  watching  all  his  movements,  had  come  and 
attacked  him  on  leaving  the  marsh  or  the  m..untain,  they  might 
have  checked  his  good  fortune.  But  they  did  not  know  1k.w 
to  make  war  with  this  foresight.  Encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Arretium  and  Ariminum,  they  patiently  awaited  the  api)cai-ance 
of  the  enemy  by  the  usual  routes,  forgetting  that  the  (Jauls,  eight 
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years  before,  had  made  use  of  another,  which  without  the  happy 
inspiration  of  the  consul  ^Emilius,  would  have  led  them  dii-ect  to 
Kome.  The  legions  at  Arretium  were  commanded  by  Flaminius 
who  as  tribune  had  passed  an  agrarian  law;  as  consul,  had  con- 
quered in  spite  of  the  augurs;  as  censor,  had  executed  some  works 
of  public  utility,  which  were  paid  for  out  of  monies  which  the 
tenants  of  the  State  forests,  pastures,  and  mines  owed  to  the 
treasury,  and  which,  by  connivance  of  the  senate,  they  often  forgot 


V''*'' 


-  -^v-»> 


A  Haruspex/ 

to  pay.  The  people  had  just  given  him,  in  spite  of  the  nobles, 
a  second  consulate.  Eecently  Flaminius  had  further  increased  the 
hatred  of  the  nobility  against  himself  by  supporting  a  law  which 
prohibited  any  senator  having  at  sea  a  ship  of  more  burden  than 
three  hundred  amphorce,'^  So  to  annul  his  election,  the  most 
sinister  presages  had   appeared  ;    some   contrived  by  those  who  had 


^  E^6kovv  OuoHpag  ipixTdog  Xaxuv.     (App.,  Bell.  Ann.,  6.) 

of  t  J  ^T''  ""^If"''^''  ^'''''-^'^^y  Pl^^^  ^i^l^  Livy  to  the  south  of  the  Apennines  in  the  Talley 
of  the  Aroo.     Micah  maintains  (2nd  part,  cap.  xv.)  that  thev  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Zdttrl  "V     llT"'""^  ''  ^"T  ""^  ''^'^^°^-     ^^^^^^"^'  "^'^^^^^-  i^  ^''  «PP--i  to  this, 
ana  &trabo  (V.  i.  11)  says  so  expressly. 


'  A  hanispex  consults  the  entrails  and  the  liver  of  an  ox,  which  has  just  been  sacrificed, 

and  seems  to  be  giving  account  of  what  they  presage.     The  victimarius  holds  in  his  right  hand 

the  hatchet  (malleus)  with  wliich  he  has  struck  the  victim,  and  the  vessel  where  he  has  received 

its  blood.     Til  is  bas-relief  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  shows  this  ceremony.     Museum  of  the 

Louvre,  No.  430  in  the  Clarac  catalogue. 

^  Livy,  xxi.  63. 
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a  pui-pose  in  producing  them,  and  all  accepted  by  popular  credulity, 
nay  even  by  the  most  serious  people. 

At   Lanuvium,    Juno   had    shaken    her   lance ;    burning    stones 

had  fallen  at  Praeneste,  and  meteors  had 
shone  at  sea.  In  the  country  of  Ami- 
ternum  white  phantoms  had  been  seen; 
at  Falerii  the  lots  had  groAVTi  thin, 
and  on  one  of  them  was  read,  *^  Mare 
brandished  his  lance."  At  Coere  the 
waters  had  rolled  with  blood ;  at  CVipena 
two  moons  were  seen  in  the  sky.  In 
Sicily  some  flames  had  shone  at  the  point 
of  some  lances ;  in  Gaul  a  Avolf  had 
snatched  away  a  sentinel's  sword ;  buck- 
lers had  sweated  blood  ;  ears  of  corn  had 
fallen  covered  Avith  blood  under  the  sickle 
— ^foolish  fears  bom  of  strange  beliefs  or 
frights  caused  by  misunderstood  i)heno- 
mena,  and  Avhich  prove  that  the  human 
mind  can  bring  forth  silly  fancies  even 
amongst  a  people  the  most  dispassionate 
in  the  Avorld.  In  the  name  of  the  senate 
the  pra)tor  of  the  city  promised  rich 
offerings  to  the  gods  if  they  would 
preserve  the  republic  for  ten  years  in 
her  whileome  state ;  the  matrons  dedicated  a  bronze  statue  to 
the  Aventine  Juno,  and  continual  sacrifices,  solemn  prayers  filled 
the  city  and  army  with  superstitious  fears.  The  newly-elected 
consul  did  not  take  these  into  consideration.  Certain  of  beins: 
detained  at  Eome  by  false  auspices,*^  he  set  out  secretly  from 
the  city  without  having  been  invested  at  his  own  house,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  with  the  toga  jyrcetexta^  the  badge  of  office, 
without  having  put  on  at  the  Capitol  the  paludamentuin^  or 
military  robe,  or  having  offered  up  on  the  Alban  Mount  the 
dutiful  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Latiaris. 

*  After  a  statue  which  is  at  Rome.     (Menard,  la  Myth,  dans  Cart  ancien  et  modeme,  fig.  42). 
"^  Ampiciiff  ementiendis  (Livy,  xxi.  63).      The  tribune  Heiennius  accused  the  augurs  the 
year  after  of  pious  frauds.     (Livy,  xxii.  34.) 


Juno.' 


To   justify  this   neglect  of   the  gods  and  of  very  old  customs, 
a    victory    was    necessary.       Polybius    says    that    he    sought    one 
with    presumptuous     imprudence.        Yet     we     see     him     awaiting 
in  his   camp   at   Arretium   Hannibal's    attack,    and   when   the   Car- 
thaginian,   who,     being     without     siege-train,     was     able     neither 
to   take  a   city  nor  storm  a  camp,   had  passed  by  him,   he   folloAvs 
his   steps   without   hurrying,   informs   his   colleague,   who  sets  forth 
from  Ariminum   with   all   his  forces,  so 
that  he   could  hope   to   renew  the  cam- 
paign  so    happily    terminated    lately   at 
Telamon.       In    fine,    he    was    not    the 
assailant    at   Lake   Thrasimene ;    but   he 
was   wrong,  and  he   paid   for  this  with 
his  life,  in  not  making  a  more  cautious 
march,   and   in   falling   blindly   into  the 
snare   which    his   clever   adversary    laid 
for  him.     Hannibal  had  left  behind  him 
the   high   walls    of   Arretium    and    Cor- 
tona,  when,  7  miles  south  of  this  latter 
city,  he  found  himself,  by  going   round 
a   spur  of   the  mountains,  on  the  banks 
of    Lake  Thrasimene  [Lugo  dl  Perugia)^ 
a  sheet  of   wati^r  not  deep,  but  8  miles 
broad  and  10  miles  long.      On  the  side 
Avhere   the  road  passes,  the   hills  of  the 
(jualandro    [Monies    Cortonenses)  form    a 
semi-circle,  the  ends  of  which  gradually    = 
fall  towards  the  lake,  near  two  villages 
— Borghetto    on    the   north    and    Tuore 
on   the    south.     It    is   a    natural    theatre    enclosing    a   little    plain, 
invisible    till    you    enter   it.      As   the    route    ran    by    the    side    of 
the   lake,  Flaminius,  who  was   pursuing  the   Punic   army,  would  of 
necessity   be    entangled    in    this   snare   without    means    of    escape.^ 
Hannibal    there    awaited    him.      He   placed   his   heavy   infantry   at 
the  end  of   the  plain  to  close  the  way  to   the   south,  dispersed  his 
slingers   over  the  heights,   and  in  the  hollows  of   the  grounds,  and 


Paludameiitum.^ 


'  After  a  bas-relief  of  Trajan's  Column. 
*  .  .  .  .  loca  nata  insidiis.     (Livy,  xxii.  4.) 
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hid    his   Numidians   and    the    Gauls   behind    the    hills    which    eom- 
mauded  the  northern  pass. 

Flaniinius  knew  these  parts  which  he  had  traversed  in  order 
to  join  the  camp  at  AiTetium,  but  military  instinct  failed  him. 
There  where  Hannibal  had  found  a  field  of  battle  admirably  pre- 
pared,   he    had    seen    nothing,    except    water    and    heights    which 


Scale    i:  250.000 


Lake  Thrasimeiie. 

embarrassed  his  march.  At  daybreak,  without  at  all  suspecting 
the  great  movement  of  men  which  was  taking  place  around  him, 
he  fell  into  the  snare.  A  thick  fog  rose  from  the  lake  and  covered 
the  plain,  whilst  on  the  hills  where  the  air  was  quite  clear,  the 
enemy  were  making,  without  being  perceived,  their  final  aiTange- 
ments.  All  of  a  sudden  loud  cries  resounded  in  the  front,  rear, 
and  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  attacked  from  all  sides 
before  the  soldiers  could  take  up  theii*  arms  and  the  legions  change 


from  their  marching  order  into  order  of  battle.  It  was  a  horrible 
melee;  it  lasted  only  thi^ee  hours,  but  with  such  obstinacy  that  the 
combatants  were  not  aware  of  an  earthquake  which  at  the  same 
time  shook  the  mountains.  Flaminius  was  slain  by  an  Insubrian 
horse  soldier ;  15,000  of  his  men  perished,  as  many  were  made 
prisoners ;  very  few  escaped.^  A  stream  which  crosses  the  fatal 
plain  still  preserves  the  remembrance  of  this  great  massacre,  the 
Sanyninctto.  Hannibal  had  lost  only  fifteen  hundred  men,  almost 
all  Gauls."  The  next  day  four  thousand  horse,  sent  by  the  other 
consul,  fell  besides  into  the  midst  of  the  victorious  army,  and  some 
days  after  a  fleet  of  transports,  which  was  carrying  munitions 
of  war  to  the  army  of  Spain,  was  captured  near  Cosa  by  the 
Carthaginians  (217). 

From  Thrasimene  to  Rome  it  is  only  35  leagues ;  the  route 
was  free,  for  the  other  consular  army,  which  had  just  lost  all  its 
cavalry,  was  still  far  in  the  rear  of  the  C'arthaginians,  and 
the  Numidians  already  show^ed  themselves  under  the  walls  of 
Xarnia,  two  days'  jouniey  from  the  Capitol.  However,  Hannibal 
did  not  think  himself  strong  enough,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
struction of  two  armies,  to  risk  a  march  on  the  great  city.  His 
good  treatnuait  of  the  Italian  prisoners,  whom  he  continued  to  send 
back  without  ransom,  had  as  yet  brought  him  no  advantage.  Etruria 
gave  no  sign  of  affection  to  this  friend  of  the  Gauls ;  and  the 
first  city  that  he  attacked  after  Thrasimen(»,  thc^  colony  of  Spoleto, 
victoriously  repulsed  him."^  Since  his  dc^parture  from  Spain,  his 
troops  had  had  no  repose ;  he  had  in  his  train  many  wounded 
and  sick;  men  and  horses  were  covered  Avith  a  leprosy  caught  in 
the  marshy  encampments  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  To  refresh  his  troops 
he  led  them  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Picenum,  had  the  Numidian 
horses  washed  with  old  w^ine,'  took  care  of  his  wounded,  and  gorged 


»  Livy  says  ten  thousand,  but  Polybius's  narrative  creates  the  belief  that  the  army  was 
annihilated. 

■■'  'H(Tav  o\  TrXtiovQ  KfXrot.      (Polyb.,  iii.  86.) 

3  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Spoleto  have  preserved  this  glorious  souvenir  in  an  inscription  cut  on 
one  of  their  gates,  of  which  we  give  a  picture  on  p.  5i>i),  taken  from  an  engraving  in  the 
National  Libran',  but  wliich  is  modem. 

*  '¥.K\oviov  ToiQ  TraXa.oTf  o\voiQ  (Polyb.,  iii.  88).  He  says  elsewhere  (ix.  2)  that  Hannibal 
owed  all  his  victories  to  this  formidable  cavalry,  which  the  Romans  never  dared  to  attack  on 
^level  ground. 
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his  mercenaries  with  hooty.  What  a  singuhir  homage  rendered 
by  the  conqueror  at  Thrasimene  to  the  military  organisation  of  the 
Eomans;  he  armed  his  Libyan  infantry  with  the  short  sword  and 
large  buckk^r  of  the  legionaries !  ^ 

At  Eome,  after  the  battle  at  Trebia,  the  extent  of  the  disaster 
was  kept  secret ;  after  that  of  Thrasimene  they  did  not  dare  to  hide 
anything.  ''We  haye  been  beaten  in  a  gi*eat  battle."  These  words, 
falling  on  the  midtitude  like  an  impetuous  wind  on  the  wide  sea, 
spread  consternation.  For  two  days  the  senate  deliberated  without 
leaying  the  senate  house,  and  proyided  for  eyerything.  The  bridges 
over  the  Tiber  were  broken,  the  gates  and  walls  put  into  a  state 
of  defence,  projectiles  piled  up  on  the  ramparts.  Not  a  soldier  was 
recalled  from  Sicily,  Sardinia  or  Spain  ;  but  as  in  other  moments  of 
great  public  danger,  it  was  resolyed  to  concentrate  the  whole  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  chief.  The  dictator  ought  lawfully  to  be 
nominated  by  a  consul :  Flaminius  had  perished,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  communicate  with  Sempronius.  The  senate  decided 
that  the  people  should  be  asked  to  name  a  pro-dictator.  In  this 
way  while  breaking  the  letter  they  kept  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and 
as  it  was  the  soyereign  power  itself  that  made  this  modification  in 
the  custom,  the  citizens  owed  obedience  to  the  new  magistrate ; 
the  gods,  theii-  protection.  Eome  was  then  full  of  political 
good  sense.  Before  the  common  danger  party  spirit  was 
wiped  out ;  the  people  elected  as  pro-dictator  the  chief  of  the 
nobility,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Roman  families — 
Fabius  Maximus,  and  the  aristocracy  accepted,  as  Master  of  the 
Horse,  Minueius,  one  of  the  fayourites  of  the  multitude.  There 
was  need  to  persuade  the  people  that  it  had  been  conquered  simply 
from  the  impiety  of  Flaminius ;  Fabius  caused  the  public  prayers 
and  sacrifices  to  be  renewed ;  they  celebrated  a  ledisteniium 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  gods ;  ^  there  was  vowed  to  them  a 
sacred  Spring,   they   were   promised   games,    temples,    and   a  prietor 

^  [He  probably  bad  no  otber  means  of  replacing  tbose  broken  or  worn  out  in  Italy. — Ed.'] 
^  Tlie  followinpr  is  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  guests  at  this  divine  feast:  Ser  jndvinaria  in 
conspectu  fuerunt :  Jori  ac  Junoni  wium,  alterum  Xeptuno  ac  Minenre,  tertium  Marti  et  Veneri 
^uartnm  ApoUini  ac  Diante,  quintum  Vulcano  ac  Jlpstce,  sextum  Mercuriu  ac  C'ereri  (Livy,  xxii. 
10).  After  tbe  example  of  Roman  women,  femi/ice  cum  viris  cubantibm  sedentes  ceenitabant 
tbe  jroddesses  being  seated  in  sellas,  tbe  gods  reclining  in  Icctulum.  (V'al.  Max.,  II.  i.  '2.)  See 
pp.  112  and  285. 
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was    charged    with     an    exclusive     oversight     of    these     numerous 
expiations. 


1  ffri 


~^^p^^ 


Bas-relief  of  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gtxis.* 


^  We  have  brought  together  in  one  plate  the  three  sides  of  tlie  monument,  in  which  are  re- 
presented :  in  the  upper  register,  the  twelve  months,  symbolized  by  twelve  divinities  (Nos.  1, 3, 4) ; 
in  the  lower,  the  Graces,  who  give  the  pleasures  of  life  (No.  2);  the  Seasons,  wlio  promise 
a])undance  (No.  5);  the  Eumen ides,  who  assure"  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  divine  justice 
(No.  6).  The  woodcut  on  p.  602  gives  one  of  these  sides.  The  numbers  1  and  2  are  there 
explained.  In  No.  3  are  seen :  Apollo,  whom  one  would  take  from  his  costume  for  a  goddess ; 
Diana,  with  her  bow ;  Vulcan  holding  his  pliers,  but  having  nothing  of  the  character  which 
tradition  assigns  him  ;  Minerva,  armed  with  a  lance ;  in  No.  4,  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Vesta ; 
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For  the  "  sacred  Spring,"  which  the  Sibylline  books  had  de- 
manded, the  Pontifcx  Maximiis  ordered  that  the  following  question 
should  be  put  tu  the  people  :  ^'  If  five  years  from  now  the  Roman 
people  of  the  Quirites  come  prosperously  out  of  this  war,  are  you 
willing,  do  you  order  that  there  be  made  to  Jupiter  an  offi^ring 
of  all  that  the  spnng  shall  have  produced — of  pigs,  sheep,  goats 
and  oxen,  to  commence  from  a  day  fixed  by  the  senate  and 
people."      The   proposition   having  been  accepted,   every  citizen  felt 

himself  legally  bound 
to  fulfil  this  vow  at 
the  appointed  time. 
Yet  the  chief  priest  took 
care  to  enumerate  the 
cases  in  which  the 
sacrifice  would  not  be 
"  legitimate,"  in  order 
that  the  Eoman  people 
might  not  be  responsible 
for  any  iiTcgidarities 
towards  the  gods,  and 
that  the  latter  shoidd 
be  obliged  to  keep  the 
agi'eement  which  the 
priests  had  j\ist  con- 
cluded in  their  name.  For  them,  homage,  honour ;  for  Rome, 
victoiy ;  and  they  woidd  have  willingly  said  to  their  gods  as 
the    Arragonese    did   to    their   kings:    ^' If  not,  no." 

We  are  sui-prised  that  Hannibal  after  Thrasimene  did  not 
attempt  to  crush  the  other  consular  armv.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Po    he    had    not    taken    the    fortresses    by   which   Rome    guarded 

in  No.  5  are  the  three  seasons,  Springr,  Summer,  and  Autumn,  recoprnisable  by  the  floweriufr 
branch,  by  the  vine  stock,  and  the  ear  of  com  which  they  are  carryinjr;  in  No.  6  the  Eu- 
menides  have  the  sceptre  surmounted  by  tlie  pomegranate  flower,  the  symbol  of  tlieir  power, 
and  the  left  hand  open  to  signify  that  they  are  always  ready  to  obey  Destiny.  M.  Fri.hner 
(Xofice  de  la  Sculpture  antique  du  'musee  national  du  Louvre)  regards  this  tripod  base  as  a  rural 
calendar.     In  any  case  these  bas-reliefs  form  a  little  mythological  poem. 

*  Lai-ge  triangular  base  of  a  tripod,  called  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  in  the  Louvre 
Museum.  Above,  Jupiter  aimed  witli  the  thunderbolt  and  the  head  turned  towards  Juno;  on 
the  left  of  Juno,  Neptune  or  the  ocean,  and  Ceres  or  the  earth  below,  tlie  three  Graces.  See 
the  other  faces  on  last  page. 
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Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods.* 
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Cisalpine  Gaul.  Satisfied  with  crushing  whatever  attempted  to  stop 
his  march  forwards,  he  showc^d  no  concerli  for  what  he  left  in  his 
rear.  The  reason  is  that  he  Avas  in  haste  to  reach  South  Italy,  in 
the  midst  of  peoples  whom  he  thought  disposed  to  join  him,  near 
Sicily  which  he  hoped  to  urge  into  revolt,  not  far  from  Greece, 
Spain  and  Africa  with  w^hich  he  wished  to  secure  easy  and  sure 
communications.  Whilst  he  was  reaching  the  Adriatic  from  whence 
he  despatched  a  vessel  to  Carthage,  which  conveyed  the  first  news 
thither  of  his  astounding  successes,  Sempronius  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines and  descended  into  the  Tiber  valley  as  far  as  Ocriculum,  where 
he  effected  a  jimction  with  the  dictator's  army. 

Fabius,  at  the  head  of  four  legions,  went  in  search  of 
Hannibal,  who  had  followed  the  Adriatic  coast  into  Apulia  in  the 
hope  of  raising  revolt  in  Magna  Grecia  as  he  had  done  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  On  his  march  he  had  committed  frightful  ravages  without 
detaching  a  single  ally  from  Rome ;  for  at  the  head  of  his  numerous 
Cisalpine^  auxiliaries  he  seemed  to  be  really  at  the  head  of  one  of 
those  Gallic  invasions  so  feared  by  the  Italians.  The  savage  aspect 
of  his  Africans  frightened  the  inhabitants.  He  was  accused  of 
feeding  his  soldic^-s  on  human  fiesh,^  and  he  was  regarded  as 
maknig  a  sacrilegious  war'  against  the  gods  of  Italy.  Except 
Tarentum,  too  humiliated  not  to  desire  the  abasement  of  Rome,  all 
the  Greeks  offered  up  vows  for  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians, 
their  old  enemies.  Those  of  Naples  and  Pajstum  sent  gold  from 
their  temples  to  the  senate,  who  accepted  only  a  very  small  part,  in 
order  that  the  public  treasure  might  seem  to  have  inexhaustible  re- 
sources, and  that  this  confidence  might  increase  the  fidelity  of  their 
allies.  Iliero,  sure  of  Rome's  good  fortune,  even  after  Thrasi- 
mene, offered  a  gold  statue  of  Victory  of  320  lbs.  weight,  a 
thousand   archers   or    slingers,    three   hundred   thousand    bushels    of 


'  See  the  picture  that  Varro  paints  of  this  "  ferocious  and  savage  army,  which  makes  bridges 
and  ditches  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  and  feeds  on  human  flesh."  But  it  is  Livy  (xxni.  5) 
who  thus  speaks.  We  should  therefore,  believe  that  he  gives  us  words  for  facts  if  Polybius 
had  not  said  that  one  of  Hannibal's  generals  had  advised  him  to  habituate  his  soldiers  to  this- 
kind  of  food  [wliich  does  not  make  it  the  least  more  credible].  We  know,  besides,  with  what 
cruelty  the  Africans  make  war.  Cf.  Horape,  Carm.,  HI.  vi.  36,  Annibaleynque  dirum,  and 
Epod.,  xvi.  8.  [The  story  is  worth  citing  to  show  what  credulity  may  be  attributed  to  the 
historians  of  the  period. — Ed.^\ 

■'  Vastata  Pcenorum  tumuliufana  Cllor.,  Carm.,  IV.  iv.  47;.     Cf.  Livy,  xxviii.  46 ;  Cicero, 

de  Divin.,  i.  2 1 ;  Polyb.,  iii.  33. 
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corn,  two  huncli'cd  thousand  bushels  of  barley,  and  promised  to  send 
victuals  in  abundance  wherever  the  armies  should  have  need 
of  them.  Fabius  had  struck  out  a  new  plan  of  campaign :  to 
cause  all,  both  men  and  provisions,  to  be   housed  in   the  fortified 

places,  to  lay  waste 
the  level  country, 
and  refuse  everywhere 
to  fight,  but  follow 
the  enemy,  step  by 
step,  fall  upon  his 
foragers,  cut  off  his 
provisions,  harass  him 
ceaselessly,  destroy 
him  in  detail.  Han- 
nibal, without  place 
of  retreat,  without 
allies,  money,  sure 
convoys,  and  Avith 
mercenaries  who, 
seeking  in  war  only 
for  pleasure  and  the 
booty  of  the  day  after 
victory,  are  always 
ready  to  cry  out, 
''Discharge  or 
battle,"  ^  could  not 
for  hmg  stand  against 
these  prudent  tactics 
of  the  Cunctator. 
Vainly  Hannibal  rav- 
aged under  his  eyes 
Daunia,  Samnium,  and  Campania;  Fabius  followed  him  by  the 
mountains,  hidden  in  the  clouds  and  mists,  insensible  as  well  to 
the  insults  of  the  enc^ny  as  to  the  raillery  of  his  soldiers.''  One 
day,  however,   Ilannibal,   deceived   by  his  guides,    became    involved 


:«^ 


Victory. 


2   CJ 


'  Like  the  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  Italian  wars  of  I^uis  XII.  and  of  Francis  I. 
Statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  called  the  Victory  of  lirescia. 
Cic,  (h  Senect.,  iv.  17  (the  expression  is  from  Ennius) :  Nan  ponebut  em'm  nimoreft  ante 
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near  Casilinum,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  closed  by  impracticable 
marshes.  Fabius  seized  the  heights,  fell  on  the  rearguard  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  lost  eight  hundred  men,  and  held  the  only 
entrance  with  a  numerous  body  of  men.  Ilannibal  was  caught. 
In  the  midst  of  the  night  he  drove  towards  the  heights  two 
thousand  oxen,  bearing  on  tlu^ir  horns  burning  faggots;  and  the 
guard  of  the  defile,  thinking  that  the  enemy  was  fleeing  in  that 
direction,  left  their  post,  which  Ilannibal  immediately  took  possess- 
ion of;  this  peril  was  past,  but,  with  the  vigilance  of  the 
Temporiser,  it  might  be  renewed.  Fortunately  for  Ilannibal,  the 
Romans  were  indignant  at  what  they  called  a  slianieful  timidity, 
and,  as  the  Carthaginians  int(niti(mally  spared  the  lands  of  Fabius, 
there  were  suggestions  of  treason. 

In  vain  did  he  put  his  estate  up  for  sale  to  ransom  prisoners ; 
the  people,  carried  away  by  a  slight  success  which  the  cavalry 
general  gained  in  his  absence,  gave  Minucius  an  authority  equal 
to  that  of  the  pro-dictator.  Fabius  divided  the  army  Avith  him, 
and  Minucius  being  too  weak,  was  beaten  at  the  fii'st  encounter 
near  I.arinum.  He  Avould  have  perished 
had  not  Fabius  descended  from  the 
heights  to  save  him..  "At  last  the  cloud 
which  covered  the  mountain  has  burst, 
then,"  said  Ilannibal,  "and  produced  rain 
and  storm."  ^     Minucius  came  of   his  own 

accord  to  place  himself  again  imder  the  orders  of  his  old  leader, 
and  when  the  dictator  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
the  affairs  of  the  republic  appeared  to  be  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. At  Rome  one  of  his  nephews  dedicated  a  temple  to  a 
new  divinity.  Intelligence  (mens),  and  Ennius  consecrated  his 
memory  by  the  famous  verse  which  Yirgil  borrowed  from  him, 
"  The  one  man  by  delaying  has  recovered  our  affairs."  ^ 

mlutem.  Clisson  said  also  to  Charles  V.  when,  from  the  top  of  the  towers  of  the  Louvre,  he 
gazed  at  the  ravages  of  tlie  English  ;  "  All  these  conflagrations  will  not  cause  you  to  lose  your 
heritage." 

'  On  the  obverse,  veiled  head  .of  Juno  ;  on  the  reverse,  LAHINON,  V.  and  a  dolphin.  The 
two  oo's  are  the  mark  of  the  sextans.     Small  bronze  coin  of  Larinum. 

*  Nubem.  . .  .cum procella  imbrem  dedisse.     (Livy,  xxii.  30.) 

'  But  Virgil  does  not  repeat  the  second  verse  (quoted  on  last  page),  which  he  should  also 
liave  transcribed  :  "  lie  did  not  sacrifice  the  public  safety  to  vain  rumours."  This  verse  is  more 
important  than  the  other,  for  it  marks  one  of  the  most  necessary  qualities  in  a  leader. 


Coin  of  Larinum.' 


|ill^ 
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For  a  moment  a  coalition  of  the  whole  West  had  been  dreaded. 
But  in  Spain  a  number  of  tribes  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Eomans ;  in  Gallia  Cisalpina  the  Gauls,  satisfied  at  finding  them- 
selves fi^ee  again,  forgot  Hannibal  and  Carthage  itself,  which  only 
sent  a  few  vessels  to  commit  piracies  on  their  coast,  whence  the 
fleets  of  Sicily  and  Ostia  quickly  drove  them  away.  A  Eoman 
squadron  which  was  returning  from  pursuing  them  as  far  as  Africa 
had  taken  the  island  Cossura  (Pantellaria),  and  levied  on  Cercina 
a  heavy  war  contribution.  Everywhere,  except  in  front  of 
Hannibal,  the  Romans  assumed  the  offensive  and  took  bold  measures. 
Otacilius,  the  prsetor  of  Sicily,  had  orders  to  pass  over  into 
Africa;  the  Scipios  received  succours;  Postumius  Albinus  with  an 
amiy  kept  watch  over  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  ambassadors  had 
been  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon  to  require  the  extradition  of  Deme- 
trius of  Pharos,  who  was  urging  him  to  war;  to  Pineus,  king  of 
Illyria,  to  claim  the  tribute  which  he  delayed  paying,  and  to  the 
Ligiu-ians,  to  demand  an  account  of  the  help  fuiTiished  by  them  to 
the  Carthaginians.^  There  is  something  gi*and  in  this  activity  of 
the  senate,  paying  attention  to  the  most  distant  countries  in  the 
midst  of  a  formidable  war  earned  on  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city, 
and  never  permitting  the  fortune  or  the  power  of  Eome  to  be 
doubted  for  an  instant.  This  senate,  which  was  so  proud  towards 
the  foreigner,  showed  a  conciliating  temper  with  the  people;  it 
reminded  all  of  the  necessity  of  mutual  confidence  by  raising 
a  new  temple  to  Concord,  and  placed  it  within  the  bounds 
of  the  citadel  '^  in  order  that  everyone  should  understand  that 
the  strength  of  Eome  depended  on  the  spirit  inspii'cd  by  this 
divinity. 

The  consuls  who  commanded  the  army  in  the  last  months  of 
217,  after  the  abdication  of  Fabius,  followed  the  dictator's  tactics, 
and  this  wise  delay  would  doubtless  have  ruined  Hannibal.  But 
could  the  rulers  of  Italy,  under  the  eyes  of  their  allies  and  with 
superior  forces,  always  decline  battle?  Sempronius  and  Yarro 
are  condemned  after  the  event.  The  remembrance  of  Trebia 
and  Cannae  weigh  upon  their  memory.     Yet  the  people,   the   army, 


*  Livy,  xxii.  33. 

*  In  arcs.     (Livy,  xxii,  33.) 


and  perhaps  the  true  policy '  demanded  a  battle.  The  senate 
itself  decided  upon  it ;  but  there  Avas  needed  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced leader,  and  though  the  nobility  managed  to  obtain  the 
election  of  Paulus  ^milius,  a  pupil  of  Fabius,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Illyrian  wars,  the  popular  party  gave 
him  as  colleague  its  leader,  Terentius  Yarro,  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
who  had  never  seen   a   battle.^      Union  Avas  necessary  between  the 


v^-^.^^-      ^ 


RuiDS  of  Cannae.^ 


leaders,  and  Paulus  ^milius  and  Yarro,  who  were  political  enemies,^ 
continued  their  quarrels  in  the  army,  the  one  always  wishing  to 
fight,  the   other  to  delay.      As  the  command   alternated   every  day 

»  Before  Cannae  the  leaders  of  the  army  write  to  the  senate:  tu,v  ^u/i/idxwv  TrdvTutv  ntnutpwv 
ovTtjjv  raif  ^lavoiaiC'     (Polyb.,  iii.  107.) 

-'  [Nevertheless,  Livy  tells  us  his  father  had  made  money,  and  the  consul  had  reached  his 
consulate  through  the  regular  promotion,  having  been  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor,  without 
displaying  any  incompetence. — Ud.'] 

'  The  arch,  of  which  the  remains  are  seen,  is  wrongly  called  the  Arch  of  Varro. 

*  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  declamations  of  Varro  and  Herennius  on  the  treason  of  the 
nobles,  who  were  anxious  to  spin  out  the  war.  At  this  period  the  reproach  is  absurd :  twenty 
years  later  it  is  true. 


*i 
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between  the  two  consuls,  VaiTO  led  the  amiy  so  near  the  enemy 
tluit  retreat  was  impossible,  and  on  the  next  day  but  one  in  the 
morning  he  had  the  purple  mantle,  the  signal  for  the  light,  dis- 
played before  his  tent.  He  had  eiglity  thousand  infantry,*  and, 
notwithtitanding  the  remembrance  of  the  three  battles  already  lost, 
only  sik  thousand  horSe.  In  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  Han- 
nibal had  ten  thousand.-  Ilis  forces  were  only  half  tliose  of  the 
consids ;  but  he  had  led  them  to  a  battle-field  of  his  own  choosing, 
at  C^anna?  in  Apulia,  near  the  Aufidus,  in  the  middle  of  an  im- 
mense plain  which  was  favourable  to  his  cavalry,  and  in  a  position 
Avhere  the  sun,  shining  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans,^  and  the  wind, 
carrying  the  dust  against  tlieir  linc^,  fought  for  him. 

In  this  level  plain  an  ambuscade  appeared  impossible.  But 
five  hundred  Numidiaus  presented  themselves  as  deserters,  and 
during  the  action  they  fell  upon  tlie  rear  of  the  Roman  army.  At 
Canuie,  as  at  Thi-asimene  and  at  Trebia,  tlie  smaller  number  sur- 
rounded tlie  greater*.  In  order  to  offer  more  resistance  to  the 
cavalry,  Yan*o  had  diminished  the  extent  of  his  line  and  increased 
its  depth.  By  tliis  arrangcMiient  many  soldiei^s  became  useless. 
Hannibal,  on  the  contrary,  gave  his  army  a  front  equal  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  drew  it  up  in  a  crescent,  so  that  the  centre,  com- 
posed of  Gauls,  projected  from  his  line  of  battle.  Behind  them 
the  African  veterans  were  drawn  up  along  the  curve,  the  two 
extremities  of  which  extended  to  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings. 
Whilst  the  Romans  attacked  the  Gauls  with  fury,  and  the  latter, 
led  by  Hannibal  himself,  receded  little  by  little  upon  the  second 
line,  Hasdrubal,  with  his  African  and  Spanish  horsemen  drawn 
up  in  deep  masses,  crushed  the  legionary  cavalry  on  the  Punic 
left,    and   Mago    with    his   Numidians    occupied    that   of    the   allies 


^  Ten  thousand  were  left  in  the  two  consular  camps. 

*  Livy  purposely  exaggerates  the  critical  position  of  Hannibal  before  the  battle.  He  had, 
says  he,  only  ten  days'  provisions.  The  Spaniards,  threatened  with  famine,  were  ready  to 
betray  him,  and  Hannibal  was  already  thinking  how  to  reach  Gaul.  There  is  nothing  of  all  this 
in  Poly  bins  (iii.  107),  who  speaks  of  him  as  making  immense  magazines  at  Geronium,  of  which 
he  had  gained  possession,  and  as  having  taken,  a  few  days  before  the  battle,  the  castle  of  Cannae, 
in  which  the  Romans  had  their  supplies  of  provisions,  arms,  and  engines.  It  was  the  capture 
of  Cannae,  indeed,  which  decided  the  senate  to  allow  a  battle.  Moreover,  with  his  cavalry 
Hannibal  would  always  have  found  provisions. 

^  The  Romans  were  turned  towards  the  south  [really  south-east.— ^J.].  (Livy  and  Poly- 
bius.) 
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on  tho  right.  Leaving  the  Numidians  to  pursue  and  slay  those 
who  had  not  faUon  at  the  first  shock,  Hasdrubal  attacked  in 
the  rear  the  Eoman  infantry,  which  the  Africans,  by  the  back- 
ward movement  of  the  Gauls,  had  already  taken  in  flank.  The 
eighty  thousand  Eomans,  shut  in  on  all  sides,  soon  formed  only 
a  confused  mass,  on  which  every  blow  told,  and  which  could 
give  few  in  return.^  By  the  account  of  Polybius,  seventy-two 
thousiind  Eomans  and  allies,  with  one  of  the  consuls,  Paulus 
yEmilius,  who  had  refused  to  fly,  two  qunestors,  eighty  senators, 
some  ex-consuls,  among  them  Minucius,  and  one  of  the  consuls 
of  the  preceding  year,  twenty -one  legionary  tribunes,  and  finally  a 
whole  crowd  of  knights  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle  (August 
2nd,  216).  The  Eoman  nobility  liberally  paid  their  debt  of  blood 
to  their  country.  Hannibal  had  not  lost  six  thousand  men,  of 
whom  four  thousand  were  Gauls.  This  nation  was  the  instru- 
ment of  all  his  victories.^  A  prediction  of  this  great  defeat  was 
afterwards  attributed  to  a  famous  diviner  Marcius,  who  lived 
before  the  second  Punic  war.  "  Eoman,  son  of  Troy,  avoid  the 
river  Canna ;  beware  lest  strangers  force  thee  to  join  battle  in 
the  field  of  Diomede.  But  thou  wilt  not  believe  me  till  thou 
hast  filled  the  country  with  thy  blood ;  till  thy  citizens  have 
fallen  by  thousands  and  the  river  bearing  them  far  from  the 
fruitful  laud,  has  given  them  up  for  food  for  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
for  the  wild  beasts  on  its  banks  and  the  fishes  of  the  vast  sea. 
Thus  has  Jupiter  spoken  to  me." 

This  prophecy,  more  precise  than  those  which  precede  the 
event,  satisfied  the  national  pride,  and  at  the  same  time  served 
the  policy  of  the  senate,  whose  interest  it  was  that  men  should 
believe  in  oracles.  Eome  was  willing  to  see  in  her  defeat  not 
a  failing  in  courage,  but  a  decree  of  destiny;  she  attributed 
the   victory   to   the   gods   much   more   than    to    Hannibal,    and   she 

^  Tliese  are  the  figures  given  by  Polybius.  Livy  only  says  48,200  dead,  and  24,900 
prisoners.  He  raises  to  8,000  the  number  of  Hannibal's  dead,  which  Polybius  reduces  to  5,700. 
[This  victory,  like  most  others  won  in  a  fair  field  against  superior  numbers,  was  won  by 
making  the  enemy  "  jam  "  himself— a  fatal  mistake.  As  soon  as  troops,  however  good,  get  so 
crowded  as  to  have  no  room  for  their  evolutions,  they  become  a  mere  helpless  mass.  To  make 
an  enemy  far  superior  in  numbers  thua  paralyse  his  forces  is  the  art  of  a  consummate  tactician. 
—Ed.] 

*  [Tliough  the  Gauls  often  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battles,  and  incurred  most  loss,  there  is  no 

doubt  that  the  Spanish  infantry  and  the  .Ifrican  veterans  were  the  flower  of  the  army —Ed.] 
^  ^  CCC  2 
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strengthened    a    pn^cious  iustrument  of   governnK^nt,  faith  iu  divina- 
tion, by    leading    men   to    think   that  the    di\iner  had   foreseen  the 

future. 

The  battle  of   Canna?  deprived   the   Eoinans   of   more   strength 
than   it    gave    Hannibal.       Some    tribes    of    Campania    and    Magna- 
Grecia  declared  for  him,  but  on  condition   of   according  him  fewer 
men  and  smaller  subsidies  than  they  had   furnislied  to  Home ;  ^  and 
Carthage,  which  looked  upon  this  bokl  expedition  only  as  a   useful 
diversion,  left  him  to  liis  own  resources.-      Enfeebled   even   by  his 
victories,  he  would  be  obliged  to  divide^  his  forces  if  he  would  pro- 
tect   the    towns   which   had   just   yieldcnl    themselves   to    him.       He 
Avould  thus  have  an  army  too  weak  to  renew  the  strife  of  Thrasimene 
and    (Vimw.      Moreover,    the  consuls,  rendered   prudent   by    experi- 
ence, would   place  the    safety    of    the   republic  in  following  Fabius' 
system.      Strange  to   say,  war  on   a    large    scale    is   vudvd    in    Italy 
after  the   battle  of  Canner.     Henceforth  there  is  nothing  but  sieges 
of    towns,    stratagems,    many    attacks   and    cond)ats    without   results. 
In  this  war  of   strategv  Hannibal   shows   himself    the    ablest   leadii- 
of    ancient    times.       l^ut    the    contest    has   no    longer   more    than    a 
secondar}'    interest    except    for   the    grandeur   of    the    spectacle    pre- 
sented by  this  man,  abandoned  by   all  his   people,   in    the  midst  of 
a  hostile  countrv,   face  to  face  with  the  brav(^st  and  best  organisc^d 
nation   then    in    existence,    and   who    yet   for    thirteen    years   could 
master  the  want  of  discipline  of  his  nuTccniaries,  uphold  the  tottc^r- 
ing  faith  of  his  allies,    employ  ahme  the  best  troops  of   llonu',  and 
in    addition  to   this   stir  up  the   world  with  his  negotiations,   rouse 
Syracuse,  Sicily,  and   Sardinia  to  revolt,  and  call  his  brothers  from 
Spain,  and  l^hilip  from  Macedonia  to  the   heart  of  Italy,  where  he 
awaited  them    to  overwhelm  Home  with  the  weight   of   Africa  and 
Europe  united  against  her.^ 


» nei^e  ciVw  Campanus  invitm  militaret,  mumiKve  faceret  (Treaty  of  Capua  witli  ILm- 

nibul,  Livv,  xxiii.  7) /*//rt  ^^o^'f  T^palta^ai  Kara.  ^,iciva  rpoirov,  fiiire  u\\o  ^nUv  imra^nv 


•luf^avTivoii:  Kapxn^opiov^.     (Treaty  of  Ilamiihul  with  Tareiitum,  Polybiiis,  viii.  2l>.) 
■^  He  received  onlv  ten  thousand  men  from  it  durintf  the  whole  war. 
^  If  I  were  asked,  says  Polybius,  who  was  the  soul  of  this  war,  1  should  say  Hannibal 

(ix.  fr.  7).     Here  we  unfortunatt-ly  lose  this  couscieutious  historian.     After  the  battle  of  Camia) 


there  only  remain  fragments  of  him. 


CHAPTEE  XXIY. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 
FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANN.E  TO  THAT  OF  THE  METAURUS  (216—207). 

I. — Measures  taken  at  Rome  after  Cann.'e  ;  Defection 

OF  Capua. 

"  Let  me  go  forward  with  my  cavalry,"  said  one  of  his 
officers  to  Hannibal  thi^  evening  after  the  battle,  ''and  in  five 
days  you  shall  sup  in  the  (^ipitol."  15ut  never  did  an  army  of 
mercenaries  sacrifice  to  its  leader,  however  beloved,  the  day  after 
a  victor)".  To  obtain  much  from  such  soldiers,  much  must  be 
allowed  them.  Hannibal  gave  them  time  to  gather  up  the  spoils, 
to  strip  the  dead,  to  sell  their  prisoners,  and  to  celebrate,  in  pro- 
longed orgies,  their  recent  triuuii)h.  He  knew  moreover,  that 
between  him  and  Rome  there  was  a  distaiu^e  of  eighty-eight 
leagu(^s,  there  yvore  rivei*s,  mountains,  fortified  towns,  a  fertile 
country  ;  last  of  all,  an  immense  city  defend(^d  by  high  walls,  and 
a  moat  thirty  feet  deep  and  a  hundred  broad ;  '  and  behind  them 
a  whole  people  in  arms. 

At  Rome  distress  produced  reaction;  when  the  first  moment 
of  stupor  was  past,  the  city  rang  with  sounds  of  preparation. 
Fabius,  who  was  listened  to  as  an  oracle,  directc^d  tliat  tlie  women 
should  remain  at  home,  lest  by  their  lamentations  in  the  temph^s 
they  might  weaken  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants;  that  all  able- 
bodied  men  should  be  armed;  that  bands  of  cavalry  should  patrol 
the    roads ;    that    the    senators    should    go    about   the   city   keeping 

'  Dionysius  of  Tlalicaniassus.     The  wall  on  the  inner  side  rested  against  an  embankment 
fifty  feet  wide.    See  pag-e  3o — 3G. 
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order,  setting  guards  at  the  gates,  and  preventing  the  depai-turc 
of  anybody  from  the  city.  In  order  to  have  done  with  the  signs 
of  grief  as  soon  as  possible,  the  time  of  mourning  for  the  slain 
was  limited  to  thirty  days  :  th«  city  seemed  another  Sparta.  Nor 
were  the  gods  neglected.  Certain  senators  particularly  versed  in 
such  matters  undertook  the  duty  of  restoring  contidence  by  satisfy- 
ing popular  superstitions.  An  embassy  under  the  charge  of  Fabius 
Pictor  set  off  for  Delphi  to  consult  the  Pythia.  The  god  of  light 
and  poetry  doubtless  gave  only  patriotic  counsels;  but  the  Eoman 
divinities  were  more  gloomy ;  among  the  religious  expiations  re- 
quired some  were  cruel ;  two  vestals,  accused  of  adultery,  were 
interred  alive  in  the  field  of  crime,  campus  sceleratus ;  two  Gauls 
and  two  Greeks  suffered  the  same  fate.^  The  chaste  and  implac- 
able Testa,  with  her  honour  thus  avenged,  would  now  return  to 
her  faithful  people,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  infernal  gods, 
appeased  by  these  abominable  sacrifices,  would  no  longer  demand 
the  hetacombs  of  Avar. 

But    the   disastrous    year   was    not    yet    ended.      A   few   days 
later,  news  came  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  ravaging  the  States 

of  Hiero,  that  anothi^r  lay  in  Avait  at  the 
^Egatian  islands  to  fall  upon  Lilybteum  as 
soon  as  the  pnetor  had  gone  ;  finally, 
that  Postumius  Albinus,  drawn  Avith  his 
army  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  had  perished  there,  and  that  his 
skull,  set  in  gold,  noAV  served  the  Boian  priests  as  a  cup 
AA^hence  they  poured  libations  in  their  sacrifices.'^  But  after 
the  great  disaster  of  Canme  these  ncAv  misfortunes  seenuHl 
trivial.  Men's  hearts  moreover,  Avere  regaining  eouiage.  Tavo 
legions  Avere  already  in  the  city,  and  to  them  Marcellus 
added  fifteen  hundred  more  soldiers  from  the  fleet  at  Ostia ; 
also,  with  an  activity  and  clear-sightedness  Avhich  announced  the 
successful  adAT^-sary  of  Ilannibal,  he  posted  a  Avhole  legion 
at    Teanum    Sidicinum,    to    bar    the    road    into     Latium.       Since 

^  Livv,  xxii.  57.  Pliny  (.Va^.  Hist.,  xxx.  12)  places  in  the  year  97  a  senatua-consultuin, 
abolishing  human  sacrifices  -....  .ne  homo  immolaretur. 

^  Ou  the  obverse,  TIANA'R,  in  Oscan.  Head  of  Mercury  and  a  star.  On  tlie  reverse, 
SIKIKIX,  in  Oscan.     Bull  ^vith  human  face  and  a  star.     Bronze  coin  of  Teanum  Sidicinum. 

3  Polybius;  iii.  10(3,  118. 


Coin  of  Teanum.^ 
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the  Avar  began,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Eomans  and 
allies  had  perished  ;  these  tAVo  campaigns  had  then  reduced  by 
one  seventh  the  military  strength  of  Eome.^  M.  Junius  Pera, 
hoAvever,  being  created  dictator  by  the  senate,  raised  four  legions, 
and  a  thousand  horse,  together  Avith  eight  thousand  slaves  bought 
from  their  oAATiers,  and  called  for  the  contingents  of  the  allies. 
Arms  were  lacking,  and  he  despoiled  the  temples  and  porticos 
of  the  trophies  accumulated  there  during  tAvo  centuries.  Finally, 
Avhen  Carthalo  came  Avith  deputies  from  the  prisoners  of  Canna)  to 
speak  of  peace  and  ransom,  a  lictor  Avas  sent  at  once  to  bid  him 
depart  from  the  Eoman  territory.  About  ten  thousand  soldiers 
Avere  in  the  power  of  Hannibal ;  these  the  senate  refused  to 
ransom ;  others  ■  had  taken  refuge  at  Venusia  and  at  Canusiuin ; 
it  decreed  that  they  should  go  into  Sicily,  there  to  serve  Avithout 
pay  or  military  honours,  until  Ilannibal  should  have  been  driven 
out  of  Italy.' 

This  patriotic  heroism  verged  on  cruelty.  Eome  regarded  as 
criminals  her  soldiers  taken  captive  by  the  enemy  ;  she  consigned 
to  the  slave-markets  of  African  cities,  she  gave  over  to  all  the 
miseries  and  all  the  disgrace  of  slavery,  these  sons,  these  brothers 
of  senators,  Avho  lighting  at  Cannae  had  already  risked  their  lives 
for  her.  But  it  is  Avith  these  extreme  severities  that  nations  are 
savcnl ;  on  the  day  Avhen  Eome  took  this  grievous  resolution,  she 
found  therein  the  superhuman  strength  Avhich  must  presently  give 
her  the  victory. 

These  men,  stern  though  they  Avere,  shoAved  at  the  same  time 
an  admirable  spirit  of  conciliation.  Disregarding  their  causes  of 
complaint  against  Varro,  the  faults  of  this  popular  consul,  and  his 
tiight  from  the  held  of  battle,  the  senate  went  out  in  a  body  to 
meet  him,  Avith  all  the  people,  as  he  drew  near  Eome,  and  thanked 
him    publicly   that   he   had    not   despaired   of    the    republic.^      This 

'  See  above  the  total  of  the  Roman  forces  in  225. 

'^  About  three  thousand,  according  to  Polybius;  according  to  Livy,  eight  thousand.  The 
reader  will  doubtless  remember  the  improbable  story  that  the  fugitives  after  Cannae  proposed 
to  seek  an  asylum  with  foreign  kings,  and  that  Scipio  defeated  this  scheme  by  threatening 
death  to  the  first  man  who  should  speak  of  flight.  Polybius  makes  no  mention  of  this  report, 
although  he  narrates  minutely  the  youth  of  Scipio.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hannibal 
again  liad  sent  home  the  Italian  prisoners  without  ransom. 

'  Livy,  xxii.  61. 

*  He  still  remained  in  conmiand  of  the  army  of  Apulia,  and  later  on  the  legions  of  Picenum 
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magnanimity  should  be  romembored  to  the  credit  of  the  Eonian 
senate,  when  we  reeoUect  liow  cruel  and  how  suspicious  democracies 
are  wont  to  be  in  times  of  peril.  The  manner  in  which  this  body 
was  composed  goes  far  towards  (explaining  their  moderation.  To 
fill  the  gaps  made  in  it  by  the  war,  a  new  dictator,  Fabius  Butco, 
was  appointed,  who  i)repar(Hl  a  list  C(msisting  of,  first,  former 
senators;  then,  of  those  who  had  held  curule  magistracies  since 
221,  who  had  been  tribunes,  lediles,  and  quiestors ;  and  finally, 
who  had  obtained  civic  crowns,  or  had  brought  home  trophiel 
from  the  enemy :  making  in  all  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  new 
members. 

But  the  proposition  made  by  Spurius  Carvilius  that  each  one 
of  the  Latin  cities  shoidd  be  allowed  to  send  two  of  the  new 
senators,  was  rejected  with  indignation.  This  refusal  was  a  mis- 
take, first,  because  the  Latins  merited  the  confidence  of  Eome, 
and  secondly,  because  if  the  senate  had  adopted  the  resolution^ 
and  had  granted  to  all  the  Italian  cities,  one  aft(T  another,  the 
right  to  designate  their  two  senators,  that  assembly  would  'have 
become  the  true  representative  body  of  Italy,  and  would  have  been 
able  to  save  the  republic  and  rendt^r  the  empire  unncM-essary.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Eomans,  with  all  the  imperious 
egotism  of  a  city  turning  the  whole  world  to  its  profit,  had 
nothing  more  than  a  municipal  constitution.  By  accepting  the 
proposition  of  Carvilius,  they  would  have  giv(^n  themselves  a 
national  constitution,  in  which  the  subjugated  would  have  found 
a  place  beside  those  who  had  conquered  them,  and  in  this 
way  would  have  restrained  the  power  of  rapacious  oligarchy 
whom  its  excesses  finally  destroyed.  Eome  soon  expiated  tliis 
fault,  when,  in  209,  twelve  Latin  colonies  refused  joint  action  with 
her. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  south  of  Italy  the  fidelity  of  some  States 
had  given  Avay  before  so  many  disasters.  Eome  having  no  longer 
an    army   to   defend   them,    they  went   over   to   the   enemy;    these 

were  entrusted  to  him.  In  203  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  to  Philip  •  three 
years  later  he  went  in  the  same  character  to  Africa;  after  thi«,  as  triumvir,  le<l  a  clunv  to 
Venusia.  Tliese  high  trusts  and  this  long  continue<l  favour  prove  that  the  man  defeated  at 
Cannae  was  not  the  low  demagogue  that  Livy  descril>e8.  Frontinus  (Sfratei/ematicon,  iv.  T.  and 
b)  IS  favourable  to  hmi,  Tolybius,  however  (iii.  116),  treats  him  with  great  severity 


were  the  Bruttians,  Lucanians,  some  of  the  Apulians,  the  Caudini, 
the  Ilirpini,  and,  in  Campania,  the  cities  Atella,  Calatia  and 
Capua.^ 

Capua  was  six  or  seven  miles  in  circumference.  Its  strong 
walls  had  seven  gates,  opening  upon  seven  great  streets,  of  which 
those  named  Seplasia  and  Albana  are  celebrated.  The  stately 
temples  of  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Fortuna,  the  forum,  the  curia,  the 
amphitheatre,  with  its  immense  subterranean  vaults,  which  recent 
researches  have  brought  to  light,  other  edifices  of  public  utility 
or  ornament,  and  an  immense  immber  of  bronze  statues  made 
Capua,  according  to  Cicero,  the  rival  of  Corinth.  She  wished  to 
be  also  the  rival  of  Eome ;  and  because  she  could  arm  thirty 
thousand  foot-soldiers    and    four    thousand    cavalry,   believed    herself. 


notwithstanding    her    effeminate    marnu^rs, 


fit    to    give   the   law   to 


Italy.  Many  noble  Campaniaus  had  marriinl  into  Eomau  families; 
but  the  people  preserved  their  hostility  towards  Eome,  and  honours 
gained  there  seemed  to  them  a  disgrace.  After  Thrasimene,  Han- 
nibal, by  means  of  the  captives  he  sent  away  without  ransom, 
had  laid  the  train  of  a  defection  which  exploded  upon  the  ncAvs 
of  his  victory  at  Canute.  He  promised  to  levy  in  the  city  neither 
troops  nor  taxes,  to  leave  to  it  an  unbroken  independence,  and,  as 
soim  as  Eome  should  had  been  destroyed,  to  recognise  Capua  as 
the    capital    of     Italy."      To     seal     this     alliance    indissolubly,    the 

•  It  has  been  the  custom  largely  to  exaggerate  (after  J^ivy )  the  defections  which  followed 

the  battle  of  Canna;.     He  says,  indeed  :  defecere Atellani,  Calatini,  Ilirpini,  Apulorum 

pars,  Saytmites  prater  Pentrios,  Bruttii  omnes,  Lucani;  prtetor  has  Surrentini  et  Grdcorum 
omnis  ferine  ora,  Tarentini,  Metapontini,  Crotonien^es,  Locrique  ct  Cimlpini  omnes  Galli  (xxii. 
61),  but  the  later  books  compel  us  to  correct  this  passage.  In  Apuha  we  find  under  the  power 
of  llamiibal  only  Arpi,  Salapia,  Ilei-donia,  Uxentum;  the  large  towns,  Liiceria,  Yenus^ia,  and 
Canusium,  remained  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Samnites  we  must  understand  only  the  Cuudini 
and  the  Ilirpini,  in  whose  territory  the  Romans  preserved  Beneventum.  The  Bruttii  were 
determined  to  exert  themselves  onlv  in  tlieir  own  interests.  Tlie  Greeks  of  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
turn,  far  from  betraying  Rome,  remained  faithful  to  her.  Petelia  was  taken  only  after  a  des- 
perate resistance;  Crotona,  Locri,  and  Consentia  only  after  a  siege,  as  late  as  215;  Tarentum 
not  until  212,  when  the  city  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal.  Metapontum  and  Thu- 
rium  went  over  to  the  enemv  m  212  and  213  (xxv.  1  and  15),  that  is  to  say,  when  Hannibal 
had  been  expelled  from  Campania  and  had  fallen  back  into  Magna-Grecia.  Rhegiura,  Brun- 
duaium,  and  Calabria  remained  faithful  all  through.  In  regard  to  the  Cisalpines,  the  battle  of 
Cannae  in  no  respect  changed  their  position.  Livy,  forgetting  what  he  had  written  in 
chap,  xxii.,  says  in  chap,  xxvi.,  "  The  defection  of  Capua  only  caused  that  of  a  few  other 
states." 

'  Livy,  xxiii.  7—10.  Brevi caput  Italia;  omni  Capuamfore  (ibid,,  10).  Livy  adds  (xxiii. 
6)  that  according  to  several  writers  the  Capuans  before  going  over  to  Hannibal  had  asked  at 
Rome  to  share  in  the  consulate 
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Capimns  seized  upon  all  the  Eomans  living  in  their  midst,  and 
smothered  them  in  the  public  baths.  They  had  good  reason  to 
fear  that  Kome  would  avenge  this  upon  the  three  hundred 
Campanian  horse  serving  in  Sicily ;  and  against  that  danger 
Ilannibal  gave  the  Capuans  as  hostages  an  equal  number  of 
his  prisoners,  whom  they  selected  at  will  from  the  crowd  of 
captives. 

One  of  the  most  respected  men  of  Capua,  Decius  Magius, 
pointed  out,  but  in  vain,  to  his  fellow-citizens  tliat  Ilannibal  would 
deal   with  them  as   Pyrrhus    had   dealt   with    the   Tarentines,    and 


Lower  Part  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Capua.' 

that,  notAvithstanding  all  his  promises,  their  liberty  was  gone  for 
ever.  When  the  Carthaginian  garrison  arrived,  he  even  tried  to 
have  the  gates  closed  against  them.  Hannibal,  rendered  uneasy 
by  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Magius,  summoned  him  to  his 
camp.       "  Your    master,"    the    Capuan    replied   to    the    messengers, 

The  amphitheatre  at  Capua  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy;    it  is  well  known  that 
Hadrian  restored  it,  but  the  date  of  its  original  construction  cannot  be  fixed. 


'^  has  no  authority  over  the  senator  of  a  free  city ; "  and  he 
refused  to  go.  Then  the  Carthaginian  announced  that  he  should 
visit  Capua  in  person.  By  order  of  the  magistrates  all  the  people 
in  gala  attire  Avent  forth  to  meet  the  hero,  whom  no  man  had  so 
far  been  able  to  defeat.  Magius  let  the  crowd  go  past,  rushing 
into  slavery ;  he  himself  remained  in  his  hcmse  for  a  time,  then, 
lest  he  should  be  accused  of  cowardice,  walked  forth  calmly  into 
th(^  market-place,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  some  of  his  clients. 
Ilannibal   d(\sired  the  senate   to  assemble   at   once   and  try  Magius ; 


Ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Capua. 

but  the  people  implored  him  not  to  sadden  this  festal  day  by  an 
act  of  severity ;  and,  not  to  refuse  the  first  request  they  had 
made  him,  he  agreed  to  wait  till  the  morrow.  Meantime,  he 
visited  the  city,  famed  as  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy,  and  went 
to  supper  at  the  house  of  Pacuvius,  the  leader  of  the  party 
favourable  to  Carthage. 

Pacuvius  had  a  son,  Perolla,  who  was  in  sympathy  with 
Magius.  Invited  to  the  feast,  he  went  armed  with  a  dagger, 
whercAvith  to  reconcile  Eome  and  Capua  by  murdering  the  con- 
queror of  Cannoe.  But,  not  daring  to  strike  under  his  father's 
eye,    he   drew   the   latter    aside,    and   revealed   to    him    his   design, 
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that  Pacuvius  might  withdraw  from  the  scone  where  Ilainiihal 
was  about  to  perish.  Pacuvius  implored,  threateued,  and,  as 
magistrate  and  father,  commanded  the  murderer  to  renounce  his 
design.  ''  If  you  persist,"  he  says,  it  is  I  against  whom  your 
blow  will  be  directed,  for  I  shall  protect  with  my  body  the  man 
who  is  now  my  guest.''  And  the  son,  conquered  by  paternal 
authority,  cast  away  his  weapon. 

On  the  following  day  the  senate  assembled,  and  TTannibal 
demanded  that  Magius  should  be  delivercul  u})  to  him.  The 
senators,   concealing  their   cowardice  under   a   semblance   of  justice, 


Campanian  Iloivseraen.* 

directed  the  magistrate  to  take  his  seat  and  listen  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  accused.  Magius,  dragged  into  his  presence,  refused 
to  answer  to  the  accusation,  and  proti^stiMl  against  so  speedy  a 
violation  of  the  treaty.  He  was  loaded  with  chains  ;  and  Avhilc 
a  lictor  was  leading  him  away  to  the  Carthaginian  camp,  he  cried 
aloud  to  the  people:  ^^V'hold,  your  much-desired  liberty!  In 
the  open  forum,  in  full  daylight,  I,  who  am  sec(md  to  no  man 
in  Capua,  am  torn  from  my  family  and  dragged  away  to  death. 
What  Avorse  could  you  have  suffered,  had  Capua  had  been  taken 
by    assault?      Come,    therefore,    and    witness    Ilannibars     triumph 

*  These  two  bronzes  were  found  near  Cupjia.     {InJ^f.  Arch.,  Alias,  vol.  v.  pi.  25.) 


over  one  of  your  fellow-citizens."  The  people  were  much  excitt»d 
by  this  appeal,  and  the  guard  who  had  charge  of  Magius  covered 
his  head  to  prevent  his  speaking.  At  the  camp,  however,  Han- 
nibal dared  not  put  his  prisoner  to  death,  but  he  despatched  him 
in  a  vessel  to  Carthage,  where  no  doubt  a  cruel  fate  awaited  him, 
had  not  a  fortunate  shipwreck  set  him  free  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Cyr(aiaica.  Here  Magius  took  refuge  at  a  statue  of  King 
l^tolemy,  and  the  latter,  being  informed  of  the  whole  matter, 
welcomed  to  the  Egyptian  court  the  bold  defender  of  his  country's 
liberties. 

Hannibal  being  thus  established  in  the  heart  of  Campania, 
and  having  a  great  city  as  his  base  of  operations,  could  await 
reinforcements  from  C^irthage.  After  Cannae  he  had  sent  Mago 
thither,  and  the  latt(U'  pourtHl  out  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  senate  a  bushel  of  gold  rings, 
takc^i  from  the  TJoman  knights  slain  on  the 
fic^ld  of  battl(^  II anno  still  kept  up  his  dis- 
trust. **  If  Hannibal  is  victorious,"  he  said, 
'Mie  has  no  iKM'd  (►f  reinforcements;  if  he 
is  -defeated,  he  deceives  us,  and  descTves 
none."  15ut  the  liareinc*  faction  triumi)lied. 
It  was  decreed  that  four  thousand  Numidjans 
and  forty  elephants  should  be  sent  iuto  Italy  ;  a  senator  was 
despatched  to  Spain  with  moncT  to  raise  a  force  of  twenty 
tli(»usand  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse ;  and  Ilasdrubal  re- 
ceiv(Ml  orders  to  cross  the  I*vren(^es.  But  these  measures  were 
sh^wly  or  badly  carried  cmt,'  and  in  a  great  battle  near  the 
unknown  city  of  Hx^ra,  the  Scipios  destroyed  the  army  of 
Ilasdrubal,  who  Avas  obliged  to  retire  into  the  south  of 
Spain  (210). 

For  his  communications  with  Carthage  Hannibal  had  need  of 
a  s(^aport.  He  att(Mui)ted  to  seize  Xaples,  but  the  Cireeks  of  Cam- 
pania AV(^r(»  d(»voted  to  Pome,  and  Naples  resisted.  He  failed  also 
before^  C^ima^  and  before  IS'ola,  where  the  nobh^s  had  called  to  their 
aid  ^larcellus;  the  latter,  in  a  sortie,  killed  more  than  two 
thousand    Africans,    and    this    unhoped-for    success   was    celebrated 

*  Segniter  ottoseqiic  gesta.     Oiivy.  xxiii.  14.) 


fiold  Ilin^  of  a  IJoman 
Knight. 
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as  a  great  victory,  but  it  did  not  prevent  Hannibal  from  destroying 
Nuceria  and  Acerroe  and  closely  blockading  Casilinum.  The  siege 
of  this  little  place,  traversed  by  the  Vulturnus,  is  interesting  in 
more  than  one  aspect.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  only  two 
cohorts,  one  from  Penisia,  the  other  from  rra3neste,  and  a  few 
Latins,  who,  on  the  news  of  Yarro's  disaster,  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  city.  They  defended  it  bravely,  as  well  against 
IlannibaPs  offers  as  against  his  attacks,  and  we  may  conclude 
that,  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  the  Carthaginians  were  regarded 
as  the  mortal  enemies  of  Italy.  The  garrison  of  Casilinum,  indecKl, 
cut  themselves  off  from  all  hope  of  safety  in  case  the  city  should 
be  taken  by  storm.  Suspecting  the  inhabitants  of  being  favour- 
able   to    Hannibal,    they   fell    upon    them    and   murdered   them    all 

in  their  houses.  Although  this 
massacre  reduced  the  number  of 
mouths  to  feed,  want  soon  began 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  place. 
They  were  reduced  to  eat  un- 
clean animals  and  even  the  leather 
of  their  bucklers.  The  Romans, 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood, 
did  indeed  send  during  the  night  a  few  casks  filled  with  grain, 
which  the  current  of  the  river  floatcMl  down  into  the  town;  also 
they  threw  nuts  into  the  Vulturnus,  which  th(^  besieged  caught  by 
screens.  But  the  abundant  rains  luuing  caused  an  ovei-tiow  of 
the  banks,  this  stratagem  was  discovered  and  the  river  watched.  At 
last  the  garrison  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  Hannibal  made  terms 
with  them.  The  leader  of  the  Pnenestines  had  been  a  scribe. 
Justly  proud  of  the  defence  of  Casilinum,  he  caused  his  o^vn  statue 
to  be  set  up  in  the  forum  of  Prameste,  covered  with  a  cuirass 
and  clad  in  a  toga,  with  this  inscription,  which  Livy  mentions 
that  he  had  read,  "The  vow  of  M.  Amicius  for  the  soldiers 
who  defended  C^asilinum.'' -^  A  decree  of  the  senate  gave  to  the 
survivors  of  the  siege,  double  pay,  with  exemption  for  five  years 
from    military   duty.      But   when    the   right   of    Roman   citizenship 

'  Tliis  piece,  of  Greek  workmanship  {monefa  cnstremis),  bears  a  Punic  le^eud  siirnifvini? 
'of  the  people  of  tlie  camp."     (Note  by  M.  de  Saulcy.) 
*  Livy,  xxiii.  17—20. 


Coin  Struck  for  the  Pav  of  the  Carthasrinian 
Mercenaries.* 


Gate  of  Cunia;.     (See  p.  621.) 
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was  offered  them,  they  declined,  preferring  to  remain  Prsenestines. 
Love  of  their  native  city  and  generous  devotion  to  the  city  of  their 
adoption  were  the  sentiments  which  prompted  so  many  great  deeds 
among  the  Italians  of  that  epoch. 


II. — Siege  of  Capua;  Patriotism  and  Constancy  of 

THE   EOMANS. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  216  the  following  was  the  position 
of  the  two  parties:  Jimius  Pera, 
posted  at  Teanum  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  soldiers,  covered 
the  line  of  the  Liris  and  pro- 
tected Latium ;  Marcellus  at 
Nola  defended  the  cities  of 
southern  Campania ;  between 
them  Ilannibal  was  encamped 
at  Capua,  whence  he  continued 
the  blockade  of  Casilinum,  Avhich 
detained  him  six  months ;  mean- 
while, one  of  his  lieutenants, 
Ilimilco,  stirred  up  insun'cction 
in  Bruttium,  where  he  stormed 
Petelia  and  Consentia.  The  de- 
fection of  Locri  furnished  Hannibal 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
that  of  Crotona,  whence  the 
nobles  had  been  driven  out,  gave 
him  an  important  city.  In  all 
this  region  one  single  town  re- 
mained in  alliance  with  the 
Romans — Ehegium,  but  this  was 
the  most  important  to  them  of  all,  for  it  was  the  key  of  the  straits. 
Yarro  hold  Apulia  with  an  army  which  rested  upon  the  great 
stronghold   of   Luceria.      Etruria,    Umbria,   and    almost    all   central 


Vase  of  Nola.^ 


*  Vase  with  two  handles,  made  at  Nola.     The  .vase  presents  two  subjects,  one  of  which 
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Italy  remained  faithful,  and  the  Cisalpine  people,  despite  their 
recent  victory,  made  no  hostile  demonstrations;  the  senate  put  off 
till  a  more  propitious  moment  the  vengeance  it  owed  thorn,  and 
dii-ected    all    its    strength    against    Hannibal,    under    command    of 

Fabius,  the  best  of  the  lioman 
generals,  now  consul  for  the  third 
time.  The  first  act  of  the 
C^mctator  showed  him  faithful 
to  his  old  policy  ;  he  ordered 
that  all  the  grain  throughout 
Campania  should  be  brought  in 
to  the  fortified  cities  before  the 
kalends  of  June,  under  penalty, 
to  him  who  should  fail,  of  seeing 
his  fields  ravaged,  his  slaves  sold, 
and  his  farm  house  burned.^ 

In  the  spring  of  215  Fabius 
took  command  of  the  legions  at 
Teanum.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
with  twenty-five  thousand  troops 
of  the  allies  and  all  the  slaves 
who  had  been  enrolled,  took  up 
a  position  at  Sinuessa,  his  left 
resting  upon  the  extreme  right 
of  Fabius.  When  he  had  as- 
certained that  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Yultumus  at  its  mouth 
were  on  that  side  a  sure  pro- 
tection, he  established  himself  at 
-apua.  Litemum,    near    Cumse,   that   he 

might  thus  dtefeild  all  the  ports  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  make* 
sure  that  no  succours  should  amve  by  sea.  Marcellus  remained 
in  front  of  Nola,   threatening  Capua  from  the  south,  as  Fabius  and 


only  is  represented  here :  first,  Neptune  standing,  trident  in  one  hand,  a  fish  in  the  other ; 
second,  Amymone,  also  standing,  turning  her  head  towards  Neptune,  who  eomes  to  save  her 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  satyr.     Red  on  a  black  ground.     French  National  Museum,  No.  3329. 
^  Livy,  xxiii.  32. 

^  This  superb  statue,  found  at  Capna,  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.     Its  attitude  recalU 
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Sempronius  threatened  it  from  the  north  and  west.  The  garrison 
at  Beneventum  on  the  east  completed  the  investment  of  the 
Campanian  territory,  and  was  in  communication  with  the  garrison 
at  Luceria,  composed  of  the  legion  of  Apulia.  Yarro  was  em- 
ployed in  organising  a  fifth  army  in  Picenum.  Pomponius  had 
another  in  Gaul.  The  debris  of  Cannae,  with  some  other  troops, 
defended  Sicily,  and  three  fleets  guarded  respectively  the  coasts  of 
this  island,  Calabria,  and  Latium.  Including  the  forces  under  the 
Scipios  and  the  praetor  of  Sardinia,  the  senate  had  now  nine 
armies  and  four  fleets,  or  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  ninety  thousand  were  to  besiege  Capua  and 
Hannibal. 

The  African  general  found  in  his  Italian  allies  little  eagerness 
to  range  themselves  under  his  banner,  and  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  Scipios,  together  with  the  bad  policy  of  the  Car- 
thaginian senate,  which  sent .  to  Spain  and  to  Sardinia,  a 
strong  re-inforcement,  prepared  by  Mago  for  his  brother,  left  the 
latter  alone  against  Eome.  But  during  that  winter  passed  at 
Capua,  and  so  fatal  to  his  troops,  according  to  Livy,'  secret 
emissaries  were  sent  out  from  his  camp,  and  suddenly  it  was 
known  at  Kome  that  Sardinia  threatened  revolt,  and  that  in  Sicily 
Gelon,  notwithstanding  his  aged  father,  was  seeking  to  bring 
Syracuse  into  alliance  with  Carthage ;  that  finally,  Philip  of 
Macedon  had  recently  concluded  an  agreement  with  Hannibal  to 
the  ejffect  that  he  would  cross  over  to  the  Italian  coast  with  two 
hundred  vessels.^  Fortunately  Gelon  suddenly  died ;  the  praetor 
Manlius   desti'oyed   or   took  prisoners   all  the  Carthaginian  army  in 

that  of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  she  is  admiring  herself  in  the 
buckler  of  Mars. 

*  Montesquieu  destroys  with  a  word  the  lengthy  argument  of  Livy:  "Would  not  Han- 
nibal's soldiers,  becoming  rich  by  so  many  victories,  have  found  Capua  everywhere  ?  " 

^  This  treaty  is  reported  by  Polybius  and  by  Livy  in  very  different  terms ;  according  to 
the  former  it  was  rather  a  defensive  alliance,  according  to  the  latter  an  offensive  alliance.  But 
the  text  in  Polybius  states  at  the  end :  'Ear  U  coKy  t)n~iv  cKpeXilv  rj  TrpotrQCivai  irpbq  rov^t  rbv 
opKov,  a<l>(\ovfjuv,  and  above,  Borj9ti<TtTt  St  rat  I'lfiiv  wf  dv  xp^ia  y  Kai  wg  av  (rvfitpiovijciofiev  (vii. 
9).  The  text  of  Livy  specifying  the  nature  of  the  assistance  promised  by  Philip  gives  possibly 
this  addition.  The  text  of  Polybius  being  an  isolated  fragment  we  are  not  justified  in  saying 
that  according  to  this  writer  there  were  no  other  agreements  between  Philip  and  Hannibal. 
By  this  treaty  all  the  booty  was  to  belong  to  Hannibal,  Borne  and  Italy  to  Hannibal  and  the 
Carthaginians.  If  the  name  of  Carthage  is  there  it  is  evidently  only  for  form's  sake.  In 
regard  to  Philip,  the  Carthaginians  were  afterwards  to  aid  him  against  all  his  enemies,  and  the 
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Sardinia,  and   Philip  was   so   slow   with  his  preparations  that  the 
senate  had  time  to  forestall  him  in  Greece. 

To  expand  and   break   through   this   circle  of   iron   which  was 
closing  in  about  him,  Hannibal  was  constrained  to  make  a  war   of 


^■'M-^ 


Warrior  Mounted,  with  a  Man  on  the  Crupper  Behind  Ilim/ 

sieges,    and    by   so   doing,    lost    all    the    superi(^rity   of  his   genius. 
Now-a-days,   means  of  attack  are  superior  to  means  of  defence;  in 

conquests  they  should  jointly  make  in  Greece  and  the  islands  were  to  belong  to  him.     (Livy, 
xxiii,  33.) 

'  A  very  ugly  but  curious  bronze,  found  at  Grumentum  in  Lucania.  (Atlas  of  tlie  Irmtitut 
archeologique,  vol.  v.,  pi.  50.)  Is  tliis  a  souvenir  of  the  lioman  method  before  Capua,  of  cavalry 
corps  where  every  trooper  had  a  foot-soldier  behind*  him,  represented  here  byway  of  an  e.v-mto? 
Did  Hannibal  also  imitate  this  organisation  ?  The  armour,  or  at  least  the  helmet  of  the  first 
man  is  not  unlike  the  Carthaginian  panoply,  represented.  No.  8,  p.  455.  See  also  p.  454,  note  3, 
what  is  said  in  respect  to  this  panoply. 
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ancient  times  it  was  otherwise.  Hannibal  failed  before  Cumae, 
which  was  defended  by  Gracchus,  and  was  twice  repulsed  at  Nola ; 
in  one  of  these  engagements  Marcellus  killed  five  thousand  of  the 
Carthaginian  army.  At  the  same  time  Fabius  crossed  the  Vul- 
turnus,  and,  advancing  slowly  but  surely,  took  three  cities  near 
C^ipua ;  Sempronius  Longus  defeated  Hanno  at  Grumentum,  and 
drove  him  back  from  Lucania  into  Bruttium ;  Valerius  Lupinus 
captured  the  to>vns  belonging  to  the  Hirpini,  and  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  all  put  to  death ;  finally,  from  IN^ola,  Marcellus 
sent  out  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  ravage  the  country  of  the 
C-audine  Samuites. 

Shut  up  amid  the  Eoman  armies  of  Campania,  driven  back 
wherever  he  made  an  attempt  upon  a  fortified  town,  Hannibal  was 
defeated  witliout  battles,  by  means  of  this  skilfully  conceived  and 
firmly  executed  plan.  The  Lucauian  and  Apulian  legions  were 
approaching,  and  dissatisfaction  broke  out  among  his  troops.  In 
the  siege  of  Nola,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-two  Numidiaii  and 
Spanish  horsemen  had  deserted  ;  Hannibal  therefore  made  haste  to 
escape  before  all  egress  was  cut  off,  and  retreated  as  far  as  Arpi, 
near  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  he  was  also  influenced  by  the  desire  of 
going  to  meet  Philip.  This  fiiglit  left  CVipua  exposed  to  Eoman 
vengeance.  The  siege  at  once  began,  and  Fabius  ravaged  the 
adjacent  country,  keeping  his  forces  encamped  about  three  leagues 
from  the  city. 

From  Spain  also  nothing  but  good  news  arrived  at  Eome. 
The  year  215  was  thc^refore,  fortunate  in  its  events,  but  new 
[»erils  were  in  store  for  the  following  year;  Syracuse  had  proved 
unfaithful,  and  Philip  was  at  last  on  his  way. 

The  senate  equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels, 
and  kept  on  foot  eighteen  legions,  without  counting  the  army  of 
Spain.  Eight  were  threatening  Hannibal,  three  held  the  Cisalpines 
in  subjection,  one  was  at  Brundusium,  ready  to  cross  the  Adriatic 
against  Philip,  two  were  in  Sardinia,  two  more  in  Sicily,  and  one 
at  Rome.  This  comprised  a  third  part  of  all  the  able-bodied 
population  of  the  countries  subject  to  the  legionary  recruiting. 
Notwithstanding  its  victories,  the  araiy  of  Spain  lacked  every- 
thing, and  the  others  were  in  a  state  of  great  destitution.  The 
Scipios   pressed   their   demands   for   money,    corn,    clothing    for    the 
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soldiers,  rigging  for  the  ships.  But  the  treasury  was  empty, 
although  taxation  had  been  doubled,^  and  the  weight  of  the  as 
had  been  reduced  by  a  decree,  that  the  denarius  should  be  worth 
sixteen,  instead  of  ten,  of  the  smaller  coin,  and  the  generals  in 
Central  Italy  had  coined  a  debased  cui-rency  wherewith  to  pay 
their  troops  and  commissaries.'^  The  senate  appealed  to  patriotism, 
and  all  ranks  vied  in  a  noble  emulation.  The  guardians  of  widows 
and  orphans  carried  to  the  temples  the  money  of  their  wards,  con- 
fiding this  sacred  deposit  to  the  public  credit ;  and  three  companies, 
with  the  sole  condition  that  they  should  be  the  first  to  be  re- 
imbursed on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  undertook  to  supply  food 
to  the  Spanish  army.  Sailors  were  needed  for  the  fleet,  and  every 
senator  furnished  eight,  w4th  a  years'  pay;  other  citizens  offered 
seven,  six,  or  three,  according  to  their  means.  In  the  land  army 
the  knights  and  the  centurions  relinquished  to  the  State  their  pay; 
and  when,  after  the  victory  at  Beneventum,  Sempr.  Gracchus 
declared  all  the  enrolled  slaves  in  his  army  free,  their  masters 
refused  to  receive  compensation  until  the  war  should  be  over.^  On 
the  same  conditions  contractors  furnished  the  means  of  keeping 
public  buildings  in  repair,  of  pui'chasing  horses  for  the  magistrates, 
etc. ;  and,  to  reserve  the  precious  metals  for  the  public  use,  the 
Oppian  law  forbade  women  to  wear  by  way  of  ornament  above  a 
half  ounce  of  gold.  Some  young  men  had  attempted  to  evade 
military  duty ;  these  the  censors  sought  for,  and  they  were  sent 
away  into  Sicily  to  join  the  fugitives  of  Cannae. 

One  common  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  animated  the  whole 
great  body  of  Eoman  people.  The  soldiers  were  worthy  of  their 
"•chiefs;  the  courage  of  the  former  responded  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
latter.  Silus  Sergius,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Catiline,  had  received 
twenty-thi-ee  wounds,  and  had  lost  his  right  arm;  in  this  condition 
he  made  four  more  campaigns.  The  filial  piety  of  his  son  had 
been  much  applauded,  who  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  repre- 
senting Sergius  on  horseback,  holding  in  the  left  hand  an  enemy's 
head,  which  he  has  just  cut  off.  The  Eomans  of  that  time  were 
truly  sons  of  Bellona,  the  divinity  who  gives  martial  ardour.      To 

*  Livv,  xxiii.  31 . 

^  Lenormant,  la  Monnaie  dans  VAntiquite,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

'Livy,  3udv.  11,  18. 
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Coin  of  Silus  Sergius. 


approach  her  altar,  a  man  must  wound  himself  in  the  thigh,  and 
di'ink  the  blood  which  flows  from  thence.^  Like  the  Bretons  of 
mediaeval  history,  they  are  ready  to 
cry  :  ''  Drink  thy  blood,  Beaumanoir  !  " 
Eome  gave,  as  we  see,  on  every 
hand  only  the  noblest  examples.  In  the 
year  214  the  people  proposed  to  raise  to 
the  consulship  two  citizens  not  renoAvned 
for  military  services.     One,   Otacilius,  was 

ithe    nephew    of    the    Cunctator.       The    first    century    named    him. 

Fabius,  president  of  the  comitiae,  at  once  caused  the  election  to  be 

suspended,  he  reproached  the  people  and  the  candidates,  and  pointed 

out    to    them    what    consuls   the   circumstances   demand.      Otacilius 

objecting    to   this,    Fabius   orders   his    lictors   to   advance.       ^'Take 

care,"   he  says,   *^we  are   yet   in   the   Campus   Martins;    I   am  not 

within  the  city,   the  axes  are  yet  among  the  rods  ;  "   and  he  sends 

the   multitude   to   the  poll.     All   the  centuries   then  elected   Fabius 

and   Marcellus,   one,  as   was   said,  the   shield,  the  other,  the  sword 

of   Eome.      The   people,    notwithstanding   their    instinctive   jealousy 

of    the    great    aristocratic    leader,    had    recognised    the    fact    that 

desire  for  the  public  weal,   and  no  barren   ambition   animated   this 

old    man,    already    laden    with    so    many    honours.'       At    another 

election    Manlius    Torquatus    refused     the    consulship;     again    the 

centm-y   of    the   juniores   desire    before   voting   to    confer   with   the 

seniores,    and   name   as   their   candidates    those   whom   the   old   men 

recommend    to    them.'      We    have    no    means    of    knowing    what 

went   on    in   Carthage    at    this    time,    but  .  it    seems    certain    that 

there  was  neither  that   disinterestedness  on  the  part  of   the  nobles, 

nor    that    wisdom    among    the    common    people,    which    existed    at 

Rome. 

To   this   picture   we   must  hold  up   in  contrast,  the   avidity  of 
some,    and    the    disorderly    conduct    of    others.      Thus,    a    certain 

^  Tertull.,  Apol.,  9.  .     \    ^  .        zj    a     t 

»  The  obverse,  ROMA,  EX.  S.C,  that  is  to  say,  struck  by  order  of  '^l'^''^^^^^^^^^ 
Rome  or  of  Pallas,  with  the  mark  of  the  denarius.     The  reverse,  the  legend  M.  bERGI  hILVS 
with  a  monetary  symbol,  and  a  horseman  at  full  gallop  bearing  a  human  head.     Silver  denanu. 
of  the  Sergian  family. 

'  Livy,  xxiv.  7,  8,  9. 

*  Livy,  xxvi.  22. 
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Postuiuius  of  Pyrgi  scuttled  at  sea  some  old  empty  vessels,  and 
obtained  pay  for  them  as  new  and  loaded  with  munitions;  in 
Bruttium,  one  Pouiponius   Yeientanus   formed   bands   of   slaves   and 

adventiu-ers,  and  carried  on  a  predatory 
warfare.'  But  these  evils  are  those  of 
all  periods ;  they  are  engendered  ne- 
cessarily by  prolonged  wars;  we  must 
however,  mark  their  appearance  in 
CoinofArpi.^  Eoman    history,    for    the    exactions    of 

Publicani  will  by  and  by  render  the  empire  necessary,  while  the 
deterioration  of  the  old  military  discipline  will  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  its  establishment. 

In  pursuit  of  Hannibal,  Gracchus  moved  into  Apulia.  During 
the  winter  many  skirmishes  with  the  Carthaginians  encamped 
around  Arpi  kept  his  troops  alert.  But  Ilannibal  remained  quite 
at  liberty  in  respect  to  his  own  movements.  Implored  by  Capua, 
which  the  two  consular  armies  are  pressing  close,  he  boldly 
advances  again  into  Campania,  outwits  the  Eoman  generals  and 
their  heavy  legions,  overruns  the  enemy's  coimtry,  keeping  out  of 
the  way  of  the  strongholds  and  camps  that  cover  it,  attacks  Poz- 
zuoli,  Naples  and  Nola,  where  Marcellus  again  defeats  him  in  a 
skirmish  ;  then,  weary  of  dashing  himself  against  these  unshaken 
legions — these  ramparts  before  which  he  always  leaves  some  of  his 
troops — he  hurries  towards  Tarentum,  in  the  hope  of  draAving 
after  him  at  least  the  impetuous  Marcellus.  But  no  one 
follows  :  Marcellus  rejoins  Fabius  at  the  siege  of  Casilinum,  which 
they  now  carry  on  together;  and  Tarentum  where  Ilannibal  has 
been  maintaining  spies,  where  he  feels  sure  of  ultimate  success, 
and  promises  himself  to  welcome  the  fleets  of  Philip  and  of 
Carthage,  a  port  which  for  foui*  years  he  has  been  trying  to  seize — 
Tarentum,  guarded  by  the  Eomans,  eludes  him  still. 

While  Ilannibal  was  before  Nola,  the  consuls  recalled  Gracchus 
and  his  two  legions  of  slaves  from  Luceria,  to  make  one  more 
effort     to    suiTound     the     Carthaginian     army.       At     Beneventum 

*  Livy,  XXV.  1,  3. 

*  APUANilN.  Head  of  Ceres ;  reverse,  AAIOV,  first  letters  of  a  magistrate's  name.  Un- 
bridled horse  galloping  and  a  star.  Silver  coin.  Arpi  was  situated  in  the  Apulian  plain, 
between  Luceria  and  Sipontum. 
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Coin  of  Salapia.^ 


Gracchus  encounters  Hanno ;  before  the  battle  he  promised  liberty 
to  his  slaves  in  case  of  victory,  and  Hanno  escaped  from  the  field 
with  but  two  thousand  men  left ;  this  success,  the  most  brilliant 
gained  by  the  Eomans  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  the  Samnite  country, 
whose  cities  Fabius  now  retook,  one 
after  the  other. 

Hannibal  at  this  time  held  only 
a  few  fortified  towns  in  Apulia ;  he 
went  into  winter  quartei-s  around 
Salapia,  within  reach  of  Arpi,  his  outpost  towards  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  and  facing  the  Epirote  coasts,  where  events  of  importance 
were  now  going  on.  The  defeat  at  Beneventum  had  thrown  back 
his  lieutenant,  Hanno,  into  Bruttium.  The  territory  held  by  the 
two  opponents  might  at  this  time  (the  close  of  the  year  214)  be 
marked  off  by  a  line  drawn  from  Mount  Garganus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Laus,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.  This 
line,  resting  on  the  side  towards  Eome,  upon  fortified  towns  or 
entrenched  camps,  was  defended  in  Lucania  by  the  army  of 
Gracchus  ; .  in  Apulia,  by  that  of  the  prietor  Fabius.  In  the  rear 
of  Hannibal  and  Hanno,  the  Eomans  still  held  Calabria,  Tarentum, 
and  Ehegium.  Capua  remained  blockaded  by  the  camp  of 
Suessula   and   the   garrison   of   Casilinum.^ 

The  campaign  had  ended  disastrously  for  Hannibal.  But  in 
requiring  the  senate  to  keep  in  Italy,  against  himself  alone,  four- 
teen legions,  he  gave  his  allies  and  Carthage  time  and  opportunity 
to  make  most  important  diversions,  and  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
Did  they  profit  by  this  ? 


*  A  laureled  head.  On  the  reverse,  TPQAAM,  a  monogram,  and  three  other  letters  ;  a  free 
horse  and  a  palm  branch.  Bronze  coin  of  Salapia,  an  Apulian  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
but  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  lagoon,  lago  di  Salpi :  although  the  port  might,  in  case  of  need, 
serve  for  small  vessels,  it  did  not  furnish  Hannibal  with  the  safe  and  easy  communication  he 
required  on  this  coast  to  receive  the  galleys  sent  by  Philip.  However,  according  to  M.  de 
Saulcy,  it  is  not  certain  that  this  coin  belongs  to  Salapia  ;  all  the  coinage  of  that  city  bears  the 
name,  which  is  not  upon  this  piece.  It  may  be  that  the  monogram,  MT,  conceals  the  name  of 
the  town  to  which  this  coin  belongs. 

»  A  few  Samnite  cities  still  held  out  for  Hannibal,  among  them  Maronea  and  Aternum, 
belonging  to  the  Marrucini.     (Livy,  xxiv.  47.) 
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III. — IIannibal  creates  Disturbances  in  Macedon  and 

Syracuse. 

Polybius  relates  that  in  the  year  217  Philip  was  in  Argos, 
witnessing  the  celebration  of  the  Nemean  games,  when  a  conrier, 
aniving  from  Macedon,  brought  him  news  that  the  Komans  had 
lost  a  great  battle,  and  that  Hannibal  was  master  of  the  Italian 
lowlands.  The  king  showed  this  letter  to  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
who  urged  him  to  attack  the  lllyrians  at  once,  and  thence  to  pass 
over  into  Italy.  Demetrius  represented  that  Greece,  already  sub-, 
uiissivc   to  Philip,  would    continue  obedient ;    that    his  enemies,  the 

^Etolians,  were  about  to  lay  down  their  arms; 
that,  finally,  if  he  wished  to  nuike  himself 
nuister  of  united  Greece,  a  noble  ambition,  he 
uuist  now  cross  the  Adriatic  and  overthrow  the 
Pomans,  already  crippled  by  Hannibal.  And 
the  historian  adds:  ^' These  words  were  charm- 
ing to  a  king,  young,  brave,  hitherto  success- 
ful in  his  enterprises,  and  born  of  a  race 
always  aspiring  to  universal  sway."  These 
had  been  the  dreams  of  Alexander  the  Molossian  and  of 
I*yrrhus,  whose  example  the  Illyrian  now  strove  to  impress 
on  the  weak  heir  of  the  throne  of  Macedtm.  Nc^itluT  the  prinee 
nor  his  counsellor  were  dismaved  at  feelin<>:  the  earth  shaken 
beneath  them  by  the  shock  of  Rome  and  Garthage  hurled  against 
each  other,  and  into  the  book  of  destiny,  written  by  prudtaice 
and  courage,  they  sought  to  carry  their  chiiuerical  hopes.  And 
yet  all  sagacious  Greeks  at  this  time  were  aware  of  the  storm 
gathering  in  the  west,  and  one  with  prophetic  voice  had  cried, 
*'  Let  Greece  imite  her  forces ;  let  her  consider  these  immc^nsc 
armies  now  contending  on  the  battlefields  of  Italy.  That  war  will 
soon  end;  Rome  or  else  Carthage  will  have  conquered.  Who- 
ever is  conqueror  will  then  come  to  seek  us  out  in  our  homes. 
Be   muidful,    O   Greeks,   and    thou,    Philip,    most   of   all !      Let   us 

*  From  a  silver  coin. 


Philip  v.,  King  of 
Macedon/ 
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put  an  end  to  our  discords,  and  labour  unitedly  to  avert  this  peril!" 
Vain  words !  Each  state  kept  up  its  own  rancours,  and  when 
after  the  battle  of  Canme,  Philip  concluded  with  Hannibal  that 
imprudent  treaty  which  laid  upon  him  the  burdens  of  the  present 
for  the  sake  of  a  very  uncertain  future,  he  found  himself  incapable 
of  fulfilling  its  conditions. 

Before  going  over  into  Italy  according  to  agi-eement,  Philip 
made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  influence  and  power  of  Eome  in 
Illyria.  With  a  hundred  and  twenty  galleys  he  attacked  and  took 
Oricum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aous,  then,  ascending  the  river,  be- 
sieged Apollonia,  an  old  and  flourishing  colony  of  Corinth.  This 
ill -managed  attack  left  time  for  Valerius  La^vinus,  the  praetor,  to 
bring  over  a  legion  from  Brundusium.  He  easily  recaptured 
Oricum,  and  by  night  surprised  the  Macedonian  camp,  whence 
Philip  fled,  half  naked,  and  took  refuge  on  board  one  of  his 
vessels.  The  Romans,  anchored  all  across  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
barred  the  passage,  and  Philip,  obliged  to  burn  his  fleet,  fled  over- 
land to  Macedon,  while  La^vinus  established  his  winter  quarters 
at  Oricum.  One  campaign  and  one  legion  dispelled  all  the  fears 
which  that  war  had  inspired. 

The  pra}tor  had  believed  that  he  was  about  to  contend  with 
a  powerful  monarch,  and  he  found  opposed  to  him  only  an  irre- 
solute prince,  who  annoyed  Greece,  Macedon,  and  himself  with 
his  ever  vacillating  schemes.  To  keep  in  check  for  three  years 
this  king  of  Macedon  the  Roman  general  needed  but  a  few 
thousand  men ;  skilful  emissaries,  however,  were  also  useful  to 
him,  by  degrees  alienating  from  Philip  the  king  of  Illyria,  Athens, 
the  ^tolians,^  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Messene;  later  even,  Attains  of 
Pergamus,  Rhodes,  the  Dardanians,  and  the  Thracians.  From  this 
time  the  Romans  fought  with  Philip  rather  by  means  of  their  allies 
than  by  their  owti  troops.  His  forces  were  successively  driven  out 
of  all  the  positions  they  had  occupied  in  Greece,  while  the  senate, 
with  a  little  money  and  much  craft,  called  down  incessantly  upon 
Macedon  predatory  incursions  of  the  wild  mountaineers  of  Dardania. 
In  205  Philip  solicited  peace ;  and  this  diversion,  which  might  have 
determined   the   result  of   the   strife   between  Rome   and   Hannibal, 

•  Tlie  treaty  with  the  ^tolians  gave  to  them  all  the  cities  that  should  be  taken,  and  to  the 
Homans  all  the  plunder. 
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Coin  of  Gelon.  ^ 


reduced  by  only  a  few  troops  the  effective  force  of  the  legions  of  Italy. 
The   defection   of   Syracuse   for   some   time   caused   much  more 

serious  difficulties.  Hiero,  to  his  last 
dtiv,  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
and  his  son  Gelon,  whom  he  had  asso- 
ciated with  himself  in  power,  shared 
his  sentiments  ;  ^  but  Gelon  died  before 
his  father,  and  when  the  latter  died, 
in  216,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Ilieronymus.  Fifty 
years  of  tranquillity,  and  steadfastness  to  the   same   alliance,  proved 

too  much  for  turbulent  Syracuse.  As 
soon  as  the  strong  and  gentle  hand 
of  Hiero  had  ceased  to  restrain  his 
people,  they  fell  under  the  power  of 
a  thousand  contradictory  desires,  and 
disturbances;      plots,      and     murders 

Coin  of  Hieronymus, *  !<♦    t    j  tt*  .i 

multiplied.  Hieronymus,  the  young 
king,  spoiled  by  power,  as  so  often  happens  to  those  who  in- 
herit it  in  extreme  youth,  lost  it  by  cruelty  and  debauchery;' 
this    tyrant    of    fifteen     was    murdered    by    conspirators,    and    his 

murderers  proclaimed  liberty  in 
Syracuse.  They  appointed  pnetors 
and  a  senate,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  give  them  authority. 
They  desired  to  preserve  the 
Eoman  alliance,  but  two  emissaries 
of  Hannibal,  bom  at  Cartilage 
of  a  Syracusan  mother,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  threw  themselves 
into  the  tumult.  These  two  foreigners  had  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  numerous  mercenaries  of  the  late  king.  Exiled  from  Syra- 
cuse,    they    intrigued    with    the    army    and    with    the    inhabitants 

^  Livy  and  Polybius  diflFer  [completely]  on  this  point,  and  we  follow  the  opinion  of  Polybius. 
^^     Here  we  meet  with  Polybius  again  (vii.  2) :  he  is  less  severe  upon  Hieronymus  than  is 

^Head  of  Gelon,  crowned.     On   the   reverse,  SYPAKOSIOI    Ba    rEAQNOr      Victorv  in 
a  biga,  at  a  gallop.     Silver  didrachma. 

J  Head  of  Hieronymus,  crowned.     On  the  reverse,  BaSIAEOS  IEPQNVMOV  and  a  monotarv 
mark.     A\  mged  thunderbolt.     A  silver  didrachma.  nionorary 

'  A  woman's  head     On  the  reverse,  AEON  TINON  (in  archaic  Greek).     Lion's  head  in  the 
centre,  four  ^rams  of  barley  around  it.     Tetradrachma  of  Leontini. 


Coin  of  Leontini.' 


of  Leontini,  accusing  the  praetors  of  a  design  to  surrender  the  army 
to  the  Roman  sword.  The  praetors  were  murdered,  and  Syracuse 
declared  for  her  old  enemy  Carthage. 

The  tumult,  which  affected  the  whole  island,  decided  the 
senate  to  send  thither  Marcellus,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  still 
showed  the  ardour  of  early  years.  He  began  by  bringing  over  to 
the  Eoman  party  the  inhabitants  of  Tauromenium,  and  at  the  news 
that  Epicydes  had  excited  the  Syracusans,  he  seized  upon  Leontini, 
whose  territory,  renowned  for  its  extreme  fertility,  would  afford  sup- 
port to  his  troops.  From  Tauromenium  he  kept  watch  on  the  Ionian 
Sea ;  and  Leontini  was  really  an  outpost  of  Syracuse,  which  city  lay 
exposed  by  its  loss,  and  was  readily  besieged  by  the  Eomans  (214). 

S}Tacuse  occupied,  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  a  position 
admirable  both  for  commerce  and  war.  The  central  chain  of  the 
Sicilian  mountains  sinks  here  into  two  promontories  which  enclose 
an  extensive  marshy  area,  traversed  by  the  little  river  Anapus. 
This  mai-sh,  now  an  old  lagoon  half  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits, 
over  which  broods  incessant  malaria,  ends  in  the  great  harbour 
which  the  sea  makes  between  the  promontory  at  the  south,  Plem- 
myrium,  and  that  at  the  north,  Achradina,  or  the  quarter  of  wild 
pear-trees.  The  harbour,  oval  in  shape,  and  about  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, was  excellently  adapted  for  vessels;  even  to  this  day  it 
remains  one  of  the  best  in  Sicily.  An  island,  Ortygia,  lay  across  the 
entrance,  which  was  about  1200  yards  broad,  and  could  be  in  part 
commanded  by  the  halistce  and  catapults  of  this  fortress.  A  lesser 
harbour,  sufiicient  however,  for  an  ancient  navy,  separated  Ortygia 
from  the  main  land,  and  over  the  narrow  channel,  which  terminated 
it  at  the  west,  a  bridge  had  been  constructed.  A  third  harbour, 
Tortus  Trogilus,  opened  to  the  north,  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of 
Hexapylon,  so  that  vessels  could  enter  at  Syracuse  in  almost  any  winds. 

The  city  occupied  the  northern  promontory,  a  large  triangle, 
of  which  Achradina  was  the  base,  and  Epipolae  the  vertex.  Like 
Ortygia,  Achradina  had  its  own  fortifications  separating  it  from 
the  lower  quarters,  Neapolis,  Temenitis  and  Tyche ;  and  an 
important  work,  fort  Euryalus,  crowned  the  extreme  point  of 
the  heights  of  Epipolae. 

Marcellus  established  his  magazines  and  reserves  on  the  spot 
where    the    Carthaginians    had    so    often    encamped,    upon    a    hill 
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bearing  a  temple  to  Olympian  Zeus.  There  he  was  defended  by 
the  marshes  of  the  Anapus,  and  was  in  communication  with  his 
fleet   which,   mistress   of   the   great   harbour,   threatened  Achradina. 
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Port  of  Syracuse. 

The  real  attack,  however,  was  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 

near  Ilexapylon,  where  the  road  from  Leontini  and  Megara  comes  in. 

The  city,  by  its  position  on  a  promontory  guarded  by  marshes 

and  the   sea,   by   its    lofty  walls  founded    on    the    rock   or  rising 
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from  the  water,  by  the  constant  solicitude  of  Iliero  to  keep  his 
granaries,  his  arsenals,  and  his  magazines  well  filled,  was,  ap- 
parently, impregnable;  and  to  all  this  was  added  the  presence 
of  Archimedes.  For  the  sake  of  his  native  city  this  great  geometer 
consented  to  leave  the  heights  of  abstract  thouglit,  and  descend  to 
practice.  He  covered  the  walls  with  newly-invented  machines, 
w^hich  flung  huge 
masses  of  rock  to  a 
great  distance.  As 
often  as  a  Eoman 
vessel  ventured  near 
the  walls,  an  iron 
hand  seized  it,  lifted 
it  into  the  air,  and 
dropped  it  upon  the 
rocks  to  be  shattered 
to  pieces.  If  the 
ships  remained  in  the 
open  sea,  mirrors 
skilfully  disposed  set 
them  on  fire.^ 

Carthage,  more- 
over, now  showed  a 
politic  zeal  in  second- 
ing Hannibal's  de- 
signs. As  soon  as 
he  proposed  to  re- 
conquer the  much- 
regretted  island,  she 
sent  thither  thii*ty 
thousand  men,  w^ho 
took  Agrigentum,  Ileracleia,  Morgantia,  where  Marcellus  had  estab- 
lished his  magazines,  and  caused  the  defection  of  sixty-five  cities. 
The  Eomans  preserved  only  the  sea-coast  towns,  and  Enna,  the 
latter  the  price  of  treachery. 

'  Plutarch  Marcel.,  13-28.     Neither  Polybius  nor  Livy  mention  these  mirrors.     Buffou,  in 
the  last  century,  repeated  this  experiment. 

'  Saverio  Cavallari,  Monumenti  della  Sicilia,  Ft.  1.  pi.  19. 
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Headless  Venus  found  in  Achradina  in  1814." 
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But  the  fall  or  the  deliverance  of  Syracuse  could  alone  decide 
the  fate  of  Sicily.  All  the  strength  of  both  parties  met  at  this 
point. 

Archimedes  had  constrained  Marcellus  to  change  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  and  the  Carthaginian  fleets  re-victualled  the  place 

continually.  Despite  priva- 
tions and  extreme  fatigue, 
despite  a  plague  which 
decimated  his  troops,  desj)ite 
the  provocations  of  llimilco 
and  Hippocrates,  the  pro- 
consul, waited,  with  a 
CoinofEnna.*  patience   Worthy   of    Fabius, 

until  some  treason,  inevitable  in  a  city  containing  so  many 
factions  and  so  many  foreigners,  should  deliver  it  over  into  his 
hands.  More  than  once  such  an  opportunity  occurred,  but  was 
made  unavailing  by  the  promptness  of  Epicydes.  At  last,  some 
deserters  came  in  with  the  story  that  on  the  morrow  the 
people  were  to  celebrate  with  noisy  orgies  the  feast  of  Diana.  A 
soldier  had  counted  the  bricks  in  the  wall  adjacent  to  Trogilus, 
and  estimated  in  this  way  its  height.  Ladders  constructed  accord- 
ingly served  for  a  nocturnal  attempt ;  of  the  five  fortified  (piarters, 
two,  the  Ilexapylum  and  the  Epipola?,  were  seized  without  resistance 
under  cover  of  the  disorder  of  this  night  of  revelry.  Neapolis 
and  Tyche  opened  their  gates  ;  and  the  fort  Euryalus,  the  key  to 
Syracuse,  was  surrendered  by  its  commandant.  But  Epicydes 
still  held  out  in  Achradina  and  the  island  of  Ortygia.  Carthage 
sent  armies,  which  the  plague  destroyed,  and  fleets  that  dared  not 
attack  the  Eoman  galleys.  For  many  months  Marcellus  was,  as 
it  were,  besieged  in  the  half-conquered  city.  Finally,  Ei)icydes 
despairing,  fled  to  Agrigentum ;  a  Spanish  mercenary  opened  one 
of  the  gates  of  Achradina,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  rushed  in.^ 
Archimedes,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  Marcellus,  was  killed 
by  a  soldier.     Absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  he  had  not  heeded 

'  On  the  obverse,  a  veiled  head  cf  Ceres,  and  tlie  legend,  M.  CESTIVS  MVNATIVS.  On 
the  reverse,  Pluto  carrjing  off  Proserpine.  Bronze  coin  struck  by  the  municipium,  MVN 
HENNAE. 

*  These  Spanish  mercenaries  were  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a  city,  Morgantia,  and  iU 
territory.     (Livy,  xxvi.  21.)     All  captured  deserters  were  decapitated. 
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Marcellus.^ 


the  order  of  the  legionary  to  follow  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
Eoman  general.  Among  the  trophies  brought  to  Rome  by  Mar- 
cellus was  the  sphere  of  this  great  geometer. 

Livy  extols  the  humanity  of  Marcellus;  according  to  more 
credible  accounts,  Syracuse  was  given  over  to  the  soldiers,  and 
the  inhabitants,  despoiled  of  their  lands,  had 
reason  to  envy  their  own  slaves;  it  was 
forbidden,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Dioiiysius  the  elder,  to  reside  in  the  island 
of  Ortygia,  whence  the  rest  of  the  city  could 
be  commanded  (212).~ 

Syracuse  having  fallen,  Carthage  limited 
her  efforts  in  Sicily  to  the  defence  of  those 
places  which  had  declared  against  Eome. 
Mutin,  a  Liby-Phocnician  who  had  been 
train(^d  under  Hannibal,  inflicted  two  severe 
checks  upon  Marcellus.  Ilci  was  shortly  after 
superseded  by  TIanno,  who  at  once  suffered 
defeat.  In-itated  by  renewed  injuries,  Mntin  delivered  up  to 
the  ■  consul  T.jevinus  the  stronghold  of  Agrigentum,  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  town  were  put  to  death  and  the  remainder  sold ; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  who  now 
retained  but  a  few  unimportant 
places,  abandoned  the  island 
finally.  Laevinus  disarmed  the 
Sicilians,  recompensed  the  partisans 
of  Rome,  cruelly  punished  those 
adhering  to  Carthage,  and  required 
all  now  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  in  order  to  furnish 
food    for   starving  Rome  (210)."' 

In   Sicily  as  in    Greece,  Ilannibal's   plans   had  failed;    in  Sar- 
dinia  the   Carthaginians   had  disappeared;   in  Spain  Ilasdrubal  and 

'  Livy,  XXV.  40.     He  says,  however :  urbs  diripienda  militi  data,     (ib.,  31.) 

"  Cicero,  ii.  in  Verr.  v.  32, 38. 

'  Visconti,  Iconog.  romatne. 

*  Head  of  Minerva.     On  the  reverse,  STPAKOSIQN,  and  a  monogram.    Diana,  the  huntress, 

and  her  dog.     Silver  coin  of  Syracuse. 

"  Want  was  so  great  at  Rome,  that  the  measure  of  com  was  worth  15  drachmas,  and  the 
senate  sent  as  far  as  Egypt  to  obtain  food.     (Polyhius,  ix.  18.) 


Coin  of  Syracuse. 
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Mago  could  not  get  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees;  in  Italy  the  Gauls 
were  forgetting  the  Punic  war^  and  Capua,  still  blockaded,  was 
shortly  to  expiate  her  treason.  Himself  mthdrawn  into  Apulia, 
Hannibal  had  nothing  to  hope  except  from  the  exhaustion  and 
lassitude  of  Kome.  But  Eome  was  a  prodigy  of  skill  and  en- 
durance;    to  the   alliance  of  Hannibal  with  Philip  and  with   Syra- 


The  Old  Walls  of  Agrigentum. 

cuse  she  had  opposed  for  her  part  an  alliance  with  the  Celtiberians, 
with  Syphax,  the  king  of  Numidia,  with  Ptolemy,  and  with  some 
of  the  Greek  states.  In  the  year  213  she  had  twenty  legions  under 
arms;  in  212  and  211  she  had  twenty-three.  By  the  taking  of 
Arpi,  where  a  thousand  men  of  that  precious  cavalry  which  made 
the  strength  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  passed  over  to  the 
Komans,  by  the  loss  of  many  places,  in  Lucania  and  Bnittium,  Han- 
nibal found  himself  so  closely  shut  in  that  the  senate  ventui-ed  to 
recall  the  two  consular  armies  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them 
against   Capua.      The  Eomans  had  not  been  willing  to  attack  this 
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city  seriously  until  their  strength  was  such  as  to  ensui-e  a  con- 
spicuous vengeance. 

Hannibal  seemed  crushed;  suddenly  he  emerges  from  his 
inactivity  and  reappears  more  threatening,  more  formidable  than 
before.  He  strikes  repeated  blows,  surprises  Tarcntum,^  brings 
back  to  his  alliance  the  larger  proportion  of  the  people  of  Lu- 
cania and  Bruttium,  and  what  he  dared  not  do  after  Thrasimene 
or  after  Cannae,  he  is  now  about  to  attempt. 

From  the  height  of  their  walls  the  Komans  will  soon  see  him 


Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Agripfentum  (restored  with 

the  actual  fragments  of  the  Temple). 

encamped  within  40  stadia  of  the  city.  This  he  does  to  save  his 
best  allies  and  that  he  may  profit  by  the  seK-confidence  of  the 
Eoman  generals. 

The    senate    had    required    hostages    of    Tarentum,   and  these 
persons  were  kept  shut  up  at  Eome  in  the  atrium  of  the  temple  of 


*  Livy,  XXV.  17. 
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Liberty.  Gaining  over  two  of  their  keepers,  they  fled,  hut  were 
retaken  before  they  had  gone  beyond  Terracina.  The  Roman 
people,  at  this  moment  struck  by  superstitious  terrors,  were  not 
inclined  to  mercy.  The  temples  consecrated  to  Fortune  and  to 
Hope  had  just  been  burned,  and  threatening  prodigies  were  re- 
ported on  every  hand.  Moreover,  this  escape  of  the  hostages,  which 
had  been  planned  by  a  Tarentine  ambassador,  was  the  token  of  an 
approaching  defection;  the  hostages  were  beaten  with  rods  and 
then  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  They  belonged  to  the  best 
families  of  their  city,  and  the  plan  was  at  once  formed  of  avenging 
them.  Thirty  young  nobles  of  Tarentum,  led  by  Philemenus  and 
Nico,  leagued  themselves  to  deliver  Tarentum  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  were  encamped  in  the  vicinity.  C'arrying 
boar  spears  and  n(?ts,  and  accompanied  by  dogs,  they  left  the  city 
under  pretext  of  a  hunt,  and  at  once  sought  nannibaPs  camp  and 
revealed  to  him  their  design.  Many  times  they  repeated  this 
device  ;  as  they  always  came  back  with  nmeh  game,  which  Han- 
nibal had  caused  to  be  collected  for  them  along  their  road,  no 
suspicion  was  awakened,  and  they  had  time  to  decide  upon  all  the 
conditions  of  their  treaty,  which  were  as  follows:  Tarentum  should 
retain  her  own  laws,  her  property,  and  her  liberty,  with  exempticm 
from  all  tribute;  she  should  not  be  forced  to  receive  a  Cartha- 
ginian garrison,  but  she  should  give  up  the  Eoman  garrison. 

One  night,  Philemenus,  returning  to  town,  made  the 
accustomed  signal  for  the  gate  to  be  opened  to  him.  They 
surprised  the  guards,  opened  the  gate,  and  Hannibal  entered  the 
city.  All  the  Eomans  ^  who  had  not  time  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel  were  massacred.  This  citadel,  built  upon  a  rocky 
promontory,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  was  extremely  strong, 
and  a  wall  with  a  broad  deep  moat  separated  it  from  the  city. 
To  take  it,  a  formal  siege  would  have  been  required,  and  a  con- 
sidei-able  length  of  time,  which  Hannibal  could  not  spare,  for  the 
cries  for  help  from  Campania  were  now  many  and  urgent  (212). 

Capua  had  derived  no  advantage  from  her  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal. Hemmed  in  by  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  had  remained 
faithful  to  Eome,  threatened  by  the  legions  which  were  posted  not 
far  away,  she  saw  her  commerce  destroyed,  her  agriculture  ruined, 
and,    in    the    midst   of   the    most    fertile   fields   of    Italy,    she   was 
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reduced  to  beg  food  from  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal,  detained  by 
the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  charged  Hanno,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  to  revictual  Capua.  But  the  colonists  of  Beneventum 
gave  information  of  Ilanno's  march  to  the  consul  Fulvius,  encamped 
near  by  at  Bovianum,  and  Hanno,  suddenly  attacked,  lost  thirteen 
thousand  men  and  all  his  convoy.^  The  bad  effect  of  this  defeat, 
it  was  necessary  at  once  to  counteract;  Hannibal  himself  set  out 
for  Capua,  and  no  man  dared  bar  his  way.  Two  thousand  horse 
preceded  him,  and  drove  the  Roman  foragers  away  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  ;  at  the  mere  report  of  his  approach  the 
consuls  fell  back,  one  retreating  towards  Cumee,  the  other  into 
Apulia.  He  goes  in  pursuit  of  the  latter,  and,  not  able  to  reach 
him  takes  his  revenge  upon  Centenius,  to  whom  15,000  men  had 
been  entrusted,  not  one  of  whom  escaped,  and  upon  Fulvius,  the 
pnctor,  who  loses  16,000  men  near  Herdonea.^  Shortly  before  this, 
Gracchus,  drawn  by  a  Lucanian  into  an  ambuscade,  had  perished, 
and  his  army  of  slaves  had  been  dispersed.^^  A  few  months  before, 
the  Scipios  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in  Spain.  The  capture  of 
Syracuse,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  compensate  for  so  many  losses. 

•  The  Romans  hastened  to  resume  the  prudent  policy  of  Fabius; 
but,  with  their  habitual  tenacity,  they  recommenced  the  blockade 
of  Capua.  As  soon  as  Hannibal  had  quitted  Campania,  the  two 
consuls  and  a  pnetor,  with  a  large  army,  made  their  plans  to 
put  an  end  to  this  city  which  had  dared  to  give  the  signal  for 
defections,  and,  not  to  be  disturbed  while  engaged  upon  their 
revenge,  they  shut  themselves  in  as  in  a  fortress,  building  a  double 
wall  and  dii^i'inf?  a  moat  to  shelter  the  camp  against  sorties  and 
attacks  from  without.  The  supplies  of  this  entrenched  camp  were 
secured  by  means  of  vessels  from  Sardinia  and  Etruria,  provisions 
landed  at  Pozzuoli  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yultumus  being  trans- 
ported by  tlie  river  as  far  as  the  strong  town  of  Casilinum,  where 
were  established  the  magazines  of  the  army. 

The   Roman   senate   had   yet   in   Capua   some   faithful   friends; 

'  [It  seems  that  the  Capuans  neglected  to  meet  Ilanno's  convoy  according  to  his  directions; 
it  wa«  the  second  attempt,  which  Fulvius  found  out  and  defeated.— Ed.] 

»  [These  two  complete  victories  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Hannibal's  triumphs.— 

Ed.]  J       .        . 

'  App.,  vii.  3o.     See  in  Livy  (xxv.  17)  the  honours  paid  hnn  by  Ilaimibal,  the  dancing,  in 

Spanish  fashion,  around  the  funeral  pyre,  etc. 
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in  213  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  young  nobility 
had  come  over  into  the  Eoman  lines;  it  was  hoped  that  others 
might  be  incited  to  desert  in  the  present  year  (211).  The  siege 
works  were  not  yet  completed  when  a  herald  was  sent  to  the 
Capuans  with  this  declaration:  *^A11  those  who  before  the  ides  of 
March  shall  come  out  from  the  city  shall  save  their  liberty  and 
their  possessions." 

This  was  but  another  way  of  indicating  the  fate  reserved  for 
the  rest.  They  knew  it  well,  and  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party, 
who  were  the  masters  of  Capua,  had  no  hope  that  Eome  would 
pass  over  their  treason.  They  organised,  therefore,  a  system  of 
intimidation,  and  put  at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  rneddix  tutlctis^ 
a  man  of  low  birth,  adored  by  the  populace  for  his  harangues 
against  the  wealth  and  treachery  of  the  great.  No  man  dared  re- 
spond to  the  senate's  last  appeal. 

These  skirmishes  around  Capua  gave  rise  to  a  military 
novelty.  The  centurion  Q.  Novius  devised  the  plan  of  sending 
out  foot  soldiers,  selected  from  the  most  athletic  and  active,  to 
fight  among  the  cavalry.  Armed  with  a  short  buckler  and  seven 
javelins,  they  were  seated  behind  the  trooper  on  horseback, 
and  on  encountering  the  enemy  were  to  leap  to  the  ground 
and  fight  on  foot.  Thus  the  Campanians  had  to  contend  at  once 
with  foot  soldiers,  whose  swift  darts  wounded  or  killed  many  men 
and  horses,  and  cavalry  who  drove  home  the  attack  upon  thcnr 
disordered  ranks.  "-  From  this  time,"  adds  Livy,  ''  the  lloman 
cavalry  had  the  advantage  over  that  of  Capua."  ^ 

Hannibal  meanwhile  had  returned  to  Tarentum  to  urge  the 
siege  of  the  citadel,  but  as  he  knew  no  better  than  did  the  llomans 
that  method  which  the  Greeks  had  already  so  successfully  employed 
of  storming  a  fortified  place,  it  still  held  out  against  him.  The 
Carthaginian  general  therefore  endeavoured  to  compensate  himself 
by  taking  Brundusium,  which  would  have  given  him  a  useful 
harbour  upon  the  Adriatic,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 
About  this  time,  being  informed  by  some  Numidians  who  had 
escaped  from  Capua  that  the   city  was  about  to   surrender  to  the 


^  Livy,  xxvi.  4.  I  do  not  believe,  aa  Livy  seems  to  say,  that  the  corps  of  velitea  was  then 
for  the  first  time  foimed  ;  I  think  that  a  portion  of  them  were  selected  for  a  new  senice.  The 
legions  could  not  have  done  without  light  infantry  until  so  late  as  this  (211). 
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Romans,  he  hastened  thither;  the  inhabitants,  seeing  his  troops 
upon  the  heights  of  Moimt  Tifata,  adjacent  to  the  town,  believed 
themselves  safe  again.  But  in  vain  did  Hannibal  fling  himself 
against  the  Roman  entrenchments.  He  had  thirty-three  elephants ; 
some  of  these,  killed  under  the  walls,  filled  up  the  moat  with 
their  bodies ;  it  made  a  bridge,  and  a  Spanish  cohort  succeeded  in 
crossing  upon  it;  but  the  assailants  were  driven  back,  while  a 
sortie  of  the  besieged  at  the  same  moment  was  repulsed.  Upon 
this,  Hannibal  now  found  himself  unable  to  live  in  this  wasted 
country,  and  consequently  unable  to  take  up  a  position  before  this 
impregnable  camp,  conceived  the  audacious  project  of  relieving 
Capua  by  making  a  sudden  attack  upon  Rome.  For  five  days  he 
had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  legions;  scarcely  had  the 
sixth  niglit  wrapped  the  two  camps  in  its  darkness  when  he 
silently  moves  away,  leaving  all  his  camp  fires  burning. 

Preceded  by  his  Numidians,  who  serve  as  scouts  and  detain 
all  couriers,  he  advances  by  rapid  marches  through  Samnium.'  The 
Appian  and  the  Latin  roads  are  shorter  but  more  frequented,  and 
he  is  anxious  to  arrive  before  it  is  known  that  he  has  set  out  for 
Rome.  Either  the  city,  defenceless,  will  fall  into  his  hands,  or 
Appius,  recalled  from  Capua  to  the  succour  of  the  Capitol,  will  be 
defeated  on  the  road ;  should  Appius  bring  up  but  half  of  his 
troops  in  order  not  to  raise  the  siege,  Hannibal  can  the  more 
easily  crush  the  succouring  force  or  else  will  let  it  pass  and  break 
up  the  camp.  In  any  case,  Capua  should  be  delivered.  On  this 
plan  everything  had  been  reckoned  on,  except  the  invincible  firm- 
ness of  the  Romans  [and  the  cowardice  of  the  Capuans].  When 
Hannibal  appeared,-  the  senate  recalled  not  one  single  cohort ; 
the  whole  population  rushed  to  defend  the  walls,^  and  two  new 
legions  drilling  in  the  city  came  out  boldly  to  meet  the  enemy. 
One   should  like  to   believe   what  Livy  adds,  that  the  same   day  a 

*  Here,  as  usual,  I  follow  Polybius  (ix.  2)  rather  than  Livy ;  the  latter  says  that  Hannibal, 
marching  upon  llome,  went  by  the  Latin  road.  But  he  has  mastered  only  half  of  Hamiibars 
plan.  On  his  return,  he  must  have  taken  this  route.  Moreover,  Livy  is  aware  that  the  old 
historian  Caelius  Antipater  says  that  Hannibal  went  from  Campania  into  Samnium,  and  he  adds 
(xxvi.  14)  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  going  or  returning  that  he  took  this  road. 

^  At  three  leagues  from  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  Once  he  pushed  forward  as  far 
as  the  Esquiline  gate.  Silius  Italicus  describes  him  contemplating  the  vast  city  from  the  top  of 
a  hill :  lentus  ceLfis  adstans  in  collibus  intrat  urbem  oculis.    (xii.  488.)  [See  p.  656,  note  3. — Ed.^ 

'  Shortly  before  this  commissioners  had  been  appohited  to  repair  the  walls  and  towers. 
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corps  of  ctivaliT  was  sent  off  to  tlic  army  in  Spain,  and  tliat  tlu^ 
ground  wIk'H'  tho  Carthaginians  wore  oncampod,  being  put  up  at 
auction  iii  tlic  Forum,  found  a  purchaser  at  the  usual  valuation ; 
hut  the  departun^  of  cavahy  would  liave  been  an  imprudence,  and 
the  sale  a  bravado,  for  wliicli  the  Komans  were  not  at  this  time  in 
the  mood. 

For  Ilamiibal,  the  dasli    upon    riome   had   failed;    but   he    did 


Region  called  the  Camp  of  Ilanuibal,  at  Ilocca  di  Papa.* 

not  doubt  that  Appius  was  coming,  and  he  waited  for  him  five 
days,  spreading  frightful  devastation  all  around  the  city.  When, 
according  to  his  calculations,  Appius  was  half  way  towards  Eomc, 
the  Carthaginian  general  hastened  his  return  to  Capua  by  the 
shortest  route  (the  via  Latina\  leaving  the  consuls  and  their  re- 
cruits to  believe  that  he  fled  before  them.  But  the  Romans  had 
never  let  go  their  prey ;  Appius  had  remained  in  his  entrench- 
ments !  Thus  Hannibal  only  took  vengeance  upon  the  Eoman  force 
that   had   followed   him :    one   night   he   fell   upon   their   camp   and 

*  From  an  eng^ving  in  the  Bihluythhqjio  nnlionnh  at  Paris. 
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slew  a  large  number,  and  finally  he  retreated  towards  Ehegium, 
not  to  hear  the  despairing  cries  for  help  that  came  from  the  city 
he  had  not  been  able  to  save. 

When  the  descendants  of  the  Komans  of  the  heroic  age  sought 
in  the  environs  of  their  city  the  place  where  the  formidable  Car- 
thaginian had  stopped,  they  found  no  more  suitable  site  for  his 
camp   than  that  Alban  Mount,  whose   volcanoes  had   once   shaken 


Temple  of  the  God  Rediculus.* 

all  Italy,  and  a  wide  field  sloping  towards  the  crater  of  the 
Monte  Albano;  below  Eocca  di  Papa  became,  and  has  remained, 
^Hhe  camp  of  Hannibal."  From  these  heights  (Castel  Gandolfo), 
covered  with  trees  centuries  old,  whose  predecessors  doubtless 
sheltered  the  hero,  he  was  able  to  view  at  his  feet  the  Latin 
plain,  the  seven  hills,  and  the  strong  wall  of  Servius  which 
sheltered  this  indomitable  people  from  his  attack.^ 

^  From  a  restoration  by  M.  Thomas,  i.cole  des  Beaux  AHs. 

*  [According  to  other  accounts,  he  approached  within  3  leagues  of  the  city  with  his  army, 
and  even  rode  up  to  the  walls  in  a  reconnaissance  with  some  cavalry. — i5>/.] 
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Festus  asserts  that  the  Romans,  proud  that  Hannibal  should 
have  fallen  back  so  far  after  having  dared  so  much,  built  in  front 
of  the  Porta  Capena  a  temple  to  Ridicule.  There  still  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  circus  of  Caracalla  some  ruins  bearing  that 
name.  But  the  deus  Rediculus  was  originally  only  the  god  who 
brings  back  {redire)\^    the  Romans  did  not  laugh  at  Hannibal.'^ 

Capua  opened  her  gates  (211).  The  chastisement  was  terrible. 
Before  the  entry  of  the  Romans,  thirty  senators  gathered  at  the 
house  of  one  of  theii-  number,  Vibius  Vimus,  had  caused  a  banquet 

to  be  prepared  with  what  was  left 
of  Faleniian  wine  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  siege.  At  the  close 
they  bade  one  another  adieu;  the 
last  cup  was  a  poisoned  draught. 
Others  counted  on  the  generosity 
of  the  Romans,  and  Livy  asserts 
that  the  senate  had  decided  to 
pardon  them,  but  that  the  pro- 
consul, forestalling  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  good  news, 
ordered  their  execution  before  read- 
ing the  despatch.  We  must  make 
due  allowance  for  the  Roman 
severity  and  the  manners  of  the 
time;  the  Capuans  were  to  suffer 
what  their  enemies  would  have  suffered  had  the  case  been  re- 
versed.*"  Seventy  senators  were  beheaded.  When  the  execution 
was  ended,  a  Campanian,  Jubellius  Taurea,  approached  Fulvius, 
relates   the   historian,    and   cried   out   to    him,    ''Since   thou   art   so 

^  Tliis  god,  an  old  Pelasgic  divinity,  was  also  called  Tutanus  (Varro,  ap.  Nonuiiis,  33),  or 
the  Protector;  under  the  title  of  Fascinum  he  turned  away  spella  and  dangers.  Faunus  was 
also  a  protecting  divinity. 

=*  [This  is  the  very  improbable  account  of  Polybius,  probably  invented  by  Uoman  vanity. 
According  to  Livy  (xxxvi.  8),  the  proconsul,  (I  Fulvius,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  hour,  brought 
up  1(),000  men  just  in  time  to  \:hQ  porta  Capena,  and  saved  Rome  from  a  panic  whicli  left  an 
indelible  remembrance  for  centuries  to  come.  He  was  put  in  command  of  all  tlie  city  forces, 
over  the  consuls.  Appian  adds  that  it  was  owing  to  his  watchfulness  that  the  Ptoman  army 
pursuing  Hannibal  was  saved  from  annihilation  in  his  night  attack.  Cf.  Neumann,  op.  cit 
p.  440-2.— £^.]  '    ^ 

=*  Double  Hermes,  bearing  united  the  head  of  Faunus,  crowned  with  ivy,  and  of  Mutunus 
Tutanus,  winged  and  ci-owned.     Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3277. 


Faunus  and  Tutanus  {deus  Rediculus)} 
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thirsty  for  our  blood,  why  not  strike  me  thyself,  that  thou  mayest 
boast  of  having  killed  a  braver  man  than  thou?"  ^' I  should  like 
well  to  do  it,"  Fulvius  rejoined,  '^but  a  decree  of  the  senate  for- 
bids." '^Well,  then,"  rejoined  Jubellius,  "•!  ^\\\\  show  thee 
something  that  thou  wouldst  not  have  the  courage  to  do ;  "  where- 
upon he  killed  his  wife,  his  children,  and  lastly  himself.^  Three 
hundred  nobles  were  condemned  to  chains,  all  the  people  sold,  and 
the  city  and  its  territory  declared  Roman  property.  Some  senators 
arc  said  even  to  have  proposed  effacing  to  the  last  vestige  the  city 
which  had  dreamed  of  being  mistress  of  Italy.  Atella  and  Calatia 
had  the  same  fate.  For  years  these  fertile  regions  were  to  be  in- 
habited only  by  poor  labourers,  or  by  farmers  and  gangs  of  slaves 
belonj^iiig  to  the  Roman  nobility  ;  and  where  once  rose  flourishing 
cities  there  never  again  was  known  the  pride  and  delight  of  the 
ancients — municipal  life.  No  more  curia^  no  more  magistrates,  no 
more  public  assemblies  ;  the  rich  and  splendid  C^apua  was  reduced 
to  be  only  a  haunt  of  labourers,  receptacidum  aratorum^  a  depot  for 
harvests,  locus  condendis  fructlbus.  Year  by  year  a  prjietor  brought 
thither  the  law  and  will  of  Rome.^  Such  was  the  terrible  practice 
of  war  in  ancient  times.  It  made  many  victims,  but  it  produced 
also  the  indomitable  resistance,  and  the  fierce  ardent  patriotism  of  a 
Jubellius  Taurea. 

The  sons  of  some  of  the  senators  slain  at  Capua  essayed  to 
avenge  thcur  fathers  and  their  country.  The  evening  before  a  fes- 
tival of  Minerva  they  set  fire  to  Rome  at  several  parts  of  the 
Forum.  All  night  and  the  following  day  fire  raged  in  the  city, 
and  Rome  would  have  been  entirely  consumed  had  not  a  slave  given 
information  of  the  plot,  and  caused  the  arrest  of  the  incendiaries. 
Entrance  into  the  city  was  at  once  forbidden  to  all  Campanians. 

The  following  year  (210)  the  levies  were  made  with  difficulty; 
three  years  earlier  it  had  been  necessary  to  send  commissioners 
among  the  allies  to  enrol  the  young  men  before  the  age  of  military 
service.  This  time  th(^y  were  able  to  collect  only  twenty-one 
legions,  and  to  equip  the  fleet  of  Laovinus,  destined  for  Sicily,  the 
senators  brought  into  the  treasury  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
that  they  possessed.      One  of  the  new  consuls  was  Marcellus.     On 


'  Val.Max,III.  ii.  24,  1. 

'  Cicero,  de  Ley.  agr.,  32,  33  j  Livy,  xxvi.  16. 
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his  ivtuiu  truin  Sicily  with  the  spoils  of  Syracuse  he  had  asked  for 
a  triuinpli,  but  ouly  an  ovation  was  granted  hiiu.  lie  hoped  this 
year  for  more  distin<;uished  success.  ''lie  who  has  been  able  to 
concpier  the  Carthaginians  after  Cannie,"  he  wrote  to  tlie  senate, 
**will  not  let  this  man  h>ng  exult  over  his  last  victory."  lie 
began  well  by  the  recai)tiire  of  Sahii)ia,  Avhose  (Varthaginian 
garrison,  five  hundred  Xumidians,  were  put  U)  the  sword.  At  this 
verv  iiKunent  ILaunibal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llerdonea,  Avas 
destroying  a  pnetor  and  thirteen  thousand  legionaries,  the  second 
victory  obtained  by  hiui  near  that  city.  It  seeined  that  ho  woidd 
have  respect(Hl  this  scene  of  his  two  yictori(*s.  But  tlie  inhabi- 
tants had  called  in  Fulvius,  and  Hannibal,  for  his  part,  desired  to 
give  a  sharp  lesson  to  those  who  proVed  unfaithful  ;  the  partisans 
of  Kome  were  put  to  death,  the  city  destroyed,  and  the  surviving 
inhabitants  transported  to  Thurium  and  ^Metapontuiu.  Marcellus 
hastened  to  uieet  him,  and  a  battle  took  place  at  Numistro ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  promises  made  by  Marcellus,  the  combat  rc- 
uiained  indecisive ;  the  liomans,  however,  were  able  to  hold  the 
field  and  to  burn  their  dead,  which  gave  them  reason  to  speak  of 
this  engagement  as  a  victory.  A  later  writer,  less  occupied  than 
Livy  with  the  glory  of  Kouian  faiuilies  and  the  honour  of  Mar- 
cellus, says  that  Hannibal  skilfully  posted  himself  between  two 
sunken  pathways  which  protectcnl  his  flanks,  and  that  he  forced 
the  consul  to  fall  back.^  A  squadron  attempting  to  revictual 
the  citadel  of  Tarentuui  was  destroyed  about  this  time,  but 
the  brave  garrison  still  continued  their  heroic  resistance,  and  by 
successful  sorties  kept  the  effeminate  city  in  perpetual  alarm. 
The  situation  remained  the  same.  Meanwhile  Eomc  rallied  slowly ; 
nothing  had  made  amends  to  Hannibal  for  the  loss  of  Capua 
and  of  Sicily  :  Scipio  in  Spain  was  re-organising  the  Kouian  army ; 
the  Carthaginians,  driven  out  of  Sanniium  and  Campania,  had 
not  a  single  great  city  upon  which  to  rest,  and  their  formidable 
chief  had  no  other  defence  outside  of  his  camp  than  the  ten'or 
with  which  he  inspired  his  adversaries. 

The  year  209  brought  back  Fabius,  the  Cunctator,  to  the  c(m- 
sular   office.      "WTiile  his  colleague,  Fulvius,  guarded  Campania  and 

'  Frontinus,  Strateffematica,  ii,  2,  6. 
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Samnium  from  his  position  at  Beneventum,  while  the  garrison  at 
Khegium  was  keeping  the  attention  of  HannibaFs  lieutenants  fixed 
upon  the  extremity  of  Bruttium,  and  while  Marcellus  detained  the 
Carthaginian  leader  at  Canusium  with  three  engagements  upon 
three  successive  days,  Fabius  advanced  rapidly  upon  Tarentum,  and 
crowned  his  brilliant  military  career  by  the  recapture  of  that  city. 
Tarentum  was  treated  as  Capua  had  been:  thirty  thousand  of  her* 
citizens  were  sold,'  and  Fabius  poured  3,000  talents  into  the  treasury 
at  Home.     The  same  year  Scipio  entered  Carthagena. 

The  senate  were  already  practising  the  pobcy  sununed  up  by 
the  poet :  .  .  .  .  parcere  siibjectls^  et  debellare  siiperhos.  Tarentum 
and  Capua  were  roughly  handled  on  account  of  their  import- 
ance, but  the  same  Fabius;  who  so  sternly  carried  out  the 
senate's  decrees  against  Capua,  received  -kindly  the  llirpini,  the 
Lucanians,  and  the  Volcentes,  only  gently  blaming  -them  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  which  they  were  now  repenting.  This  was  done  to 
encourage  treachery  to>vards  the  Carthaginians:  these  nations  had 
given  up  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  posted  in  their  towns.-  By 
such  judicious   moderation   Fabius   well   nigh   gained   the   whole   of 

]5ruttium.^ 

The  following  year  (208)  Marcellus,  being  again  consul,  and 
his  colleague,  Crispinus,  thought  they  could  deal  Hannibal  a 
crushing  blow,  since  the  Carthaginian  had  not  one  fortified 
place  left  to  hiui  in  Apulia.  But  upon  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, Marcellus  fell  into  an  ambuscade  while  reconnoitring  im- 
prudently, and  was  slain  with  the  principal  officers  of  his  army. 
"A  brave  soldier,"  Hannibal  said,  on  viewing  his  dead  body,  ''but 
a  poor  general."  However,  he  made  a  stately  funeral  for  him,  and 
placed  upon  the  um  containing  his  ashes  a  golden  wreath,  which 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  son  of  the  dead  general."  Crispinus, 
though  severely  woimded,  had  time  to  inform  the  adjacent  cities 
that  Hannibal,  being  in  possession  of   the  signet  ring  of   Marcellus, 

»  Polybius,  X.  1 ;  Livy,  xxvii.  16  ;  Plut.,  Fab.,  21  seq. ;  Zonaras,  ix.  8.  ,,    .      , 

^  111  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  senate  had  granted  the  right  of  citizenship  to  Mutm  the 
Libyan,  and  to  Mericus  the  Spaniaixi,  who  had  betrayed  Achradina  (see  p.  645).  Mutm 
appears  later  in  command  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  and  the  elephants  in  the  army  of  the  Scipios 
against  Antiochus  in  liX).     (^Livy,  xxxviii.  41.)     . 

^  Livv,  xxvii.  15.  „       ,        i     i      i  j 

^  The  museum  of  the  Capitol  contains  a  statue  said  to  be  of  Marcellus,  but  the  head  does 

does  not  seem  to  resemble  that  on  the  coins. 
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would  probably  seek  to  surprise  them,  and  this  precaution  suc- 
ceeded ;  in  an  attempt  upon  Salapia,  the  stratagem  being  detected, 
he  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred  men.  He  succeeded, 
however,    in  raising    the   siege   of    Locri,    which   the    Romans    had 


Ancient  Tomb,  called  Delia  Cannocliia,  near  Capua.^ 

this   time   begun   with   engines  of   war   supplied   by  the  Greeks   in 
Sicily. 

Meanwhile,  the  allies  of  Rome  were  growing  very  weary  of 
this  murderous  war.  For  eleven  years  Hannibal  had  been  in  Italy 
manoeuvring  with  his  scanty  force  amidst  fourteen  legions,  out- 
witting the  most  experienced  consuls,  and  as  free  in  his  movements, 
amid  so  many  armies   and    fortified  towns,  as   if    the   Romans   had 

'  Bibliotheque  nationale  (Paris),  cabinet  of  engravings. 
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remained  shut  up  behind  their  own  walls.  His  victories  had  not  been 
able  to  raise  Italy  in  arms  against  them,  nor  to  triumph  over  their 
firm  resolve,  but  the  courage  of  the  allies  was  beghining  to  give 
way.  The  warlike  peoples  of  central  Italy  did  not ,  yet  murmur, 
but  in  the  north  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  threatened  defection. 
It  became  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the  senate  of  An-etium,  and 
to  send  an  army  to  keep  these  nations  under  control.^ 

At  Home,  the  number  of  citizens  had  been  reduced  from 
270,000  to  137,000.'-  Money  was  required  for  the  fieet  and  for  the 
army.  Once  more  there  was  a  general  rivalry  in  patriotic  devo- 
tion, and  the  senate  resolved  to  employ  the  treasure  kept  for 
moments  of  extreme  necessity.  The  aurum  vices Imarium^  which 
was  the  twentieth  part  of  the  price  of  enfranchised  slaves,  had  pro- 
duced, since  the  decree  of  357  which  had  established  that  tax,  the 
sum  of  4,000  pounds  of  gold,  which  to-day  would  be  worth  nearly 
£168,000,  and  at  that  time  was  a  very  much  more  important 
sum.  To  all  the  political  and  military  (lualities  which  caused  the 
triumph  of  Rome,  we  must  add  that  far-reaching  sagacity  of  the 
gnnitt^st  administrative  nation  of  antiquity  which  had  prepared  so 
long  in  advance  this  resource  against  evil  days.  Twelve  colonies 
made  reply  that  they  had  neither  soldiers  nor  money,  and  the 
senate,  powerless  against  them,  took  care  to  keep  the  matter 
quiet.  Fortunately,  eighteen  others  gave  all  that  was  required. 
''  This  devotion,"  says  Livy,  ^'  saved  Rome  once  more." 

Their  names  should  have  been  honoured,  and  Rome  would 
have  done  well  to  engrave  them  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  walls 
of  her  C^apitol.  The  cities  were,  in  general,  those  which  having 
suffered  most  from  the  evils  of  war,  were  most  desirous  to  bring  it 
to  an  end— Signia,  Norba,  Saticula,  and  Fregell?e  in  the  south  of 
Latium;  Cosa,  Piestum,  and  Poiitia  upon  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea; 
Luc(Tia  and  Yenusia  in  Apulia;  Beneventum,  ^sernia,  Spoleto 
in  Sanmium;  Brundusium,  Adria,  Firmum,  and  Ariminum,  which, 
situated   on   the   Adriatic,  had  reason  to  fear  Carthaginian   pirates; 

»  Varro,  the  general  vanquished  at  Cannae,  was  in  command.  (Livy,  xxvii.  24.) 
^  Tliis  estimate  is  verv  probablv  incorrect,  for  the  next  censors  found  214,000  citizens  (Livy, 
xxix.  37).  Popuhitions  diminish  less  during  great  wars  than  is  believed.  In  1791  the  popula- 
tion of  France  was  l>6..348.074.  according  to  the  Committee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In 
1815,  after  twenty-four  years  of  battles,  it  had  increased  three  millions,  and  by  official  report 
had  attained  the  number  of  '2i).*2!2H.(X)0. 
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and  lastly  the  colonies  on  the  river  Po,  Cremona  and  Placentia, 
whose  existence  could  only  be  secured  by  Eonie.  Those  which  had 
refused  their  assistance  were  nearly  all  of  them  much  nearer 
I^oine — Nepete,  Sutrium,  Carseoli,  and  Namia  on  the  north,  Alba, 
Ardea,  Sora,  Circei,  Interanma,  Setia,  and  Cales  (m  the  south. 

At  the  moment  when  threatening  signs  of  fatigue  were  mani- 
fest among   the   Latin  allies,  Eome  was  exposed  to  greater  dangers 


Kuios  of  Paestuiu/ 


than  she  had  eyer  before  incurred.  P.  Scipio,  who  had  hvon  suc- 
cessful in  Spain,  had  now  suffered  Ilasdrubal  to  escape  him,  and 
the  latter  was  advancing  ui)on  the  Alps  Avith  an  army  increas(Ml 
upon  the  way  by  Gallic  mercenaries.  Notified  by  public  nuuour, 
Hannibal  collected  all  his  gamsons  scattered  throughout  Bruttium, 
and  set  out  through  Apidia  to  meet  his  brother. 

At    Eome,    in    order   to    prepare   against   this    n(^w    peril,    the 

^  Tliis  general  view  of  Prestum,  clearly  8liowin<j  the  situation  of  lier  three  temples,  repre- 
sents the  ruins  as  tliey  appeare<l  in  17r>0,  at  which  time  they  were  brouf^ht  to  the  notice  of  the 
artistic  and  scieutiiic  world.     Engraving  in  the  Bibliothique  rationale  (Paris). 
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senate  annulled  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  the  maritime  colonies, 
called  in  the  disbanded  volunteei-s  (voloues),  and  called  home  several 
cores  of  picked  men.  Scipio  sent  ten  thousand  men  and  a  thousand 
cavalry;  the  proitor  of  Sicily  four  thousand  archers  and  slingers. 
In  taxing  to  the  utmost  all   theii-  resoui-ces   the   consuls  were   able 


Cascade  of  the  Liris  below  Sora,  after  its  Juuction  with  the  Fibrenus.' 


to  collect  a  hundred  thousand  legionaries.      Besides  this,  a  fortified 
camp  outside  of  Xarniu  defended  the  road  through  Umbria  to  Eome 

(207). 

Of  the  two  cimsuls,  one,  C.  Oaudius  Nero,  had  not  up  to  this 
time  signalised  himself  by  any  brilliant  exploits.  He  had  served 
under  Marcellus  and  had  the  fiery  courage  of  that  leader,  together 
with  an  audacity  akin  to  rashness.  The  other  consul,  Livius,  con- 
dennied    eight    yeai-s    before    on    retiring   from    the    consulate    [for 

.  From  the  nHno>he<p,e  nat!o,u,h(Varh).  Cicero  had  a  villa  on  an  island  in  .he  Fibrenus, 
near  by,  where  he  wrote  his  treatise  D.  l^yiOus.  See  the  charming  desmpt.on  he  gives  of  the 
place  ill  tbis  treatise,     (ii.  1,  3.J 
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peoulation  of  booty  in  the  second  Illyrian  war]  by  one  of  those 
decisions  of  th(^  people  which  the  spirit  of  faction  inspires,  had 
quitted  Eoiiie  and  lived  in  the  country,  an  embittered  hermit,  suffer- 
ing in  all  the  woes  of  his  luigratefnl  country,  but  refusing  the 
succour  of  his  strength  and  experience.  The  consuls  Marcellus 
and  LoDvinus   triumphed   at   last   over   this   persistent    grief.      They 

compelled  him  to 
shave  and  to  lay 
aside  his  mourning, 
and  to  return  to  his 
place  among  the 
senators,  who  laid 
upon  him  for  the 
second  time  the  duties 
of  the  consulship. 
Nero  and  Li v  ins  had 
been  enemies,  but 
the  public  peril  and 
the  appeals  of  the 
senate  re-united  them. 
Upon  the  approach 
of  those  great  events 
which  the  year  207 
was  to  witness, 
disastrous  presages 
multiplied  on  every 
hand.  At  Ciere  a 
vulture  flew  into  the 
temple  of  Jupiter;  at 
Cuma)  mts  gnawed 
the  golden  ornaments 

Apollo  of  the  Vatican.^  ^£    ^Yie    statuc    of    the 

god ;  the  lake  of  Yolsinia  flowed  with  blood ;  stones  ivW  from 
heaven;  thunderbolts  sihotc  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the  walls 
and  gates  of  the  city. 

To  meet  these  dangers,   and  as   if   a  breath   from    Greece   had 


*  Statue  in  the  Museo  Pio-riementino. 
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reached  Eome,  choirs  of  young  girls,  chanting  through  the  city  verses 
composed  by  the  poet  Andronicus,  accomplished  the  expiations. 
''After  a  j)ure,  chaste  sacrifice  offered  by  matrons,  a  procession  set 
out  from  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Two  white  heifers  came  first ;  behind 
them  were  borne  two  cypress-wood  statues  of  Juno  Eegina.  Then 
came  twenty-seven  young  girls  in  trailing  garments  singing  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  goddess.  The  decemvirs,^ 
crowned  with  laurel  and  clad  in  the  pra^texta, 
followed  the  chorus  of  maidens.  From  the  Porta 
Carmentalis  the  procession  marched  to  the 
Forum,  where  the  young  girls  performed  sacred 
dances,   singing    in    cadence"    (Livy). 

^leantime  Hannibal  was  seeking  to  break 
through  the  three  Eoman  armies,  which  from 
Capua,  from  Yenusia,  and  from  Tarentum  ban-ed 
his  way  into  upper  Italy.  Nero  had  frequently 
commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  consular  army; 
he  knew  how  to  send  out  scouting  parties  and 
to  lay  ambushes;  near  Grumentum  he  prepared 
an  ambush  for  the  Carthaginians,  into  which 
their  leader  fell,  as  far  as  Hannibal  could  fall; 
it  was  a  success  for  the  Eomans,  but  not  a  victory.  Falling  back 
as  far  as  Metapontum,  Hannibal  took  up  a  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  C\anusium,  near  the  scene  of  his  most  brilliant 
victory,  and  awaited  in  an  entrenched  camp  the 
an-ival    of   messengers  from  his  brother.^ 

The  latter  had  crossed  the  Alps  prosperously, 
and  was  now  in  the  Cisalpine  at  the  head  of  fifty- 
two  thousand  fighting  men,  to  whom  eight  thousand 
Ligurians  liad  lately  been  added.  Instead  of  hastening  his  march 
to  bring  his  brother  this  re-inforcement  of  60,000  men,  he  stopped 
to  besii^ge  Placc^ntia,  and,  when  recognising  his  error  and  the 
impossibility    of     tukhig     the     city,   he     finally    set     forward    into 


Pont  if  ex  Veiled  and 
Laurel-Crowned.* 


Coin  of 
Cauusium. 


'  Decemviri  sacrisfaciundis.    They  had  charge  of  the  Sibylline  books. 

»  Rronze  fi«rure  in  the  Cabifief  de  Fra7ice,  No.  3,062  of  the  Chabouillet  catalogue. 

^[On  the 'contrary,  Nero  had  conducted  the  campaign  with  great  ill-succe.-s,  and  had 
allow(-<l  IIannil)al,  with  a  weaker  army,  to  out  manoeuvre  him.  and  force  him  up  all  th.o  way 
from  Kruttium  to  the  Autidus.— -Et^.] 

Two  vases  and  a  lyre.     Silver  coin. 
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Umbriti,  it    was  too    late.     Livius    barrod    the   way,  and  Nero   was 
encamped  before  Hannibal.     Hasdrubal  had  entrusted  six  Numidian 
and  Gallic  horsemen  with  lettei*s  for  his  brother,  but  [after  passin<^ 
all   through    Italy]    they   fell   in   with   the   outposts   of    Nero.      -So 
much  had  been  conceded  to  prudence  hitherto  that  Nero  was   now 
tempted  to  seek  for  victory  from    audacity  ;   he  therefore    took  the 
boldest  resolution  of   the  war,  namely  to  abandon  his  camp  before 
Hannibal   and    to    bring    7,000  of  his  best  troops  to  his  colleague.^ 
The  plan  was  not  so  rash  as  it  seemed.     Hannibal,  after  two  defeats, 
had  just  been  executing  between  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  and  the  banks 
of   the   Aufidus   a  series  of    marches   and   counter    marches,    durin*^ 
which  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  the  advantage  by  any  neglect 
or  error  on  the  part  of  his  adversary.      He,  therefore,  in  turn  was 
condemned  to  prudence.     A  Roman  camp  was  not  easily  to  be  taken 
by   storm.      The   Carthaginians,   skilful   as   they   were   in   the   open 
country,  did   not   know   how  to   caiTy  by  main   strength  a  strongly 
fortified  position.      Nero  felt  sure  that  his  camp,  even  deprived  of 
the  best   of   the   legionaries,  could   hold   out   until  his  return.      He 
left   there,    besides,    soldiers   who   had   seen   Hannibal    retreat,    also 
arms  and  munitions  in  plenty,  and  great  hopes  for   the  future.     To 
reach  the  other  army  he  had  first  to  cross  the  plain  which  extends 
from  the  Aufidus  to   the   Frento,  between   the  Apennine  chain  and 
the  huge   bulk  of   Mount  Garganus ;  -   this   was   the   difficult   point 
of    the   entei-prise.      But   midway   stood   the   fortified   town   of   Lu- 
ceria,   where   the   expedition   could   find   support   in   case   of    need; 
beyond,    they   would    come    into    a    friendly   country,    from   which,' 
since   Cannae,   the    Carthaginians   had   been  excluded.      It  Avas  only 
necessary,  therefore,   to  conceal  from  the   enemy  a  day's  march   or 
two   and   the   outgoing    expedition   woidd   be   safe,    as   well   as   the 
camp  they  left  behind  them. 

Nero  announced  to  the  senate  his  design;  he  gave  orders  to 
the  two  legions  in  the  city  to  march  out  and  occupy  the  strong 
position  of  Namia,  which  closes  the  valley  of  the  Tiber;  to  the 
legion   at   Campania  to  return  to  Rome  ;    and  to  the  people  of   the 

'  Frontinus,  fitratef,.,  I.  i.  9.  Livy  (xxvii.  43)  says  six  thousand  infantrj'  and  a  thousand 
horse,  but  he  adds  that  Nero's  force  was  increased  upon  the  road  by  many  veterans  and  vohni- 
teers.     [This  is  only  the  Roman  account.— iU] 

''  The  ilhisrration  on  p.  669  represents  the  site  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Garganus  where  stood 
lu  ancient  times  the  city  of  Merinum,  five  miles  from  the  modern  citv  of  Vietri. 


The  Monte  Gargauo. 
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(country    llirougli   which   he    should   pass    to   have   ready    along   the 
way    provisions    and    transports.      The    rumour    that    a    fresh    and 
Formidable   African  army  was  to  bring   fire   and  sword  and  slavery 
once    more   into   their   land   had   struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of   all. 
The  orders  of   the  consul  were   obeyed   with  promptness.      The  in- 
habitants ran  eagerly  to  meet  these  soldiers  whom   they  held   to  be 
the    savioui*s   of   Italy,    and   every   man   brought   what   he    had   for 
men  and  liorses,  so  that  nothing  detained  the  march;    in  six  days^ 
they    had    made     more    than    2 GO    miles,'- 
and    Nero    came     up    Avith   his   colleague 
on    the    banks    of    the    Metaurus.       Not 
to    give    the    alarm    to    the    enemy,     he 
entercnl  the  camp  by  night,  and  made  no 
addition   to    its    extent,    his    soldiers  being 
received  into  the   tents  of   their  comrades. 
But     in     the      morning      the     trumpeters 
sounded    twice,    and    by    this    Ilasdrubal 
became    aware    that  the  two  consuls  were 
there    together  ;    liis  pickets  also   reported 
that  there  were  to  be  seen  in  the  enemy's 
camp    old   bucklers,  lean  horses,  and  faces 
sun-burnt   as    by    recent    marching.       He 
believed     his     brother     defeated,    possibly 
killed,  and  all  the  forces  of  Eome  gathered 
against  himself.     He  retreated,  his  guides 
led   him  astray,  and  abandoned  him  ;    the 
consuls    overtook    him,     and    he    was    obliged    to    accept   battle   in 
a    disadvantageous    position.       Nero,    whom    ten    years'    war    with 
Hannibal   has  well    trained    in    Carthaginian  tactics,  turned  the  left 
wing   of   Hasdrubal,    cut  the    Gauls  in  pieces,   and  attacked  in  the 
rear    the  Spanish   troops  Avhom    Livius   was  pressing  hard  in  front. 
The  Eoman  historians,  who  rightly  consider  this  battle  the  reprisals 
of    C^annu3/   maintain    that    of    all   this    army,    not    a    single    man 

'  Possibly  seven,  for  Nero  was  six  days  in  returiiinfr,  and  Livy  says  that  he  marched  more 
rapidly  on  the  return!  citatiore  quam  inde  venerat  apniiie.     (xxvii.  50.) 

"^  Vhe  distance  between  the  Metaurus  and  Canusium  is  285  Roman  miles,  or  422  kilometers^ 
which  gives  about  70  kilometers,  or  45  miles,  for  each  of  the  six  day's  marches. 

'  Statuette  of  bronze  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3,065. 

*  Rcddita  cequa  Cannetm  dades videbatur  (Livy,  xxvii.  49).     Polybius  (xi.  5)  sayc 


Roman  Trumpeter.^ 
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escaped;  ^^fifty-sLx  thousand,"  they  say,  "fell  with  their  leader, 
who,  as  a  worthy  son  of  Haniilcar,  threw  himself  into  the  tliiekest 
of  the  melee  when  he  perceived  that  victory  was  going  over  to  the 
Eomans."^ 

The  ver>'  night  after  the  battle  Nero  set  out  on  the  return; 
and  the  thirteenth'-  day  from  his  departure  he  was  in  his  camp 
again  (207).  His  success  had  justified  him.  The  head  of  Ilas- 
di-ubal,  thrown  into  the  Carthaginian  camp,'  told  Hannibal  the 
destruction  of  his  last  hope.  "I  perceive  here  the  fortune  of 
Carthage,"  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  bitterly.  But  fortune 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  he  himself  had  been  false  to  liis  own 
genius  in  being  deficient  in  vigilance. 

While  :N'ero  was  accomplishing  this  audacious  march,  Rome 
was  a  prey  to  the  most  cruel  anxiety.  The  matrons  of  the  city 
crowded  the  temples,  wearying  the  gods  with  their  supplications; 
the  senators  were  never  absent  from  the  curia,  nor  th(^  citizens 
from  the  Forum.  It  seemed  as  if  all  dangers  hitherto  inciu-red 
were  nothing  in  comparison  with  this  supreme  peril.  Finally  two 
horsemen  arrive  from  Narnia  with  news  of  a  great  A'ictory.  Doubt 
was  still  felt,  until  a  letter  came  from  the  camp.  The  messenger 
mshed  to  give  it  to  the  praetor  and  to  enter  into  the  presence  of 
the  senate  ;  the  crowd  detained  him  and  dragged  him  to  the  rostra ; 
but  the  magistrates  interpose,  and  this  people,  respecting  in  their 
joy,  as  they  have  often  done  in  their  anger,  the  old  customs  of 
the  city,  repress  theii^  legitimate  impatience.  The  letter  is  first  read 
to  the  Conscript  Fathers,  then  to  the  people;  it  announces  the 
approach  of  three  consular  envoys  who  have  been  present  at  the 
battle.  The  crowd  hastens  to  meet  them  as  far  as  the  Milvian 
bridge.  They  are  followed  to  the  Forum,  to  the  ciu-ia,  and  mount- 
ing   the   rostra,    they   relate    all    the    details    of    the   great    event. 

only  :  aTrWavov oIk  iXarrovQ  ftvpUop.     From  the  sale  of  the  prisoners  more  ihuu  :UJO  talents 

were  obtained.     Cf.  Horace,  Cann.,  IV.  iv.  4:— 

Cart  hay  ini  jam  non  ego  nuyitios 
Mittam  fniperfnt/t :  occidit,  occidit, 
Spes  onmis  et  for  tuna  nostri 
Nominis  Il(v<druhale  inter einpto. 
^  [Polybius  says  10,000  Carthaginians  and  2,000  Romans.— ^^/.^ 
■''  Possibly  fourteenth. 

'  [Tliis  contrasts  strangely  with  the  respect  always  shown  by  Hannibal  for  his  fallen 
foes. — Ed^ 
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When  they  tell  how  many  enemies  have  fallen,  how  the  leader  is 
slain,  and  how  Nero  is  carrying  his  head  to  Hannibal,  a  great 
shout  answers  them  back.  Then  a  part  of  the  crowd  hastens  to 
the  temples  to  thank  the  gods  ;  others  rush  to  their  homes  to  re- 
late to  the  women  and  children  and  the  old  men,  to  all  Avdio  have 
not  heard  the  good  news,  that  Home  is  saved  and  the  Carthaginians 
overthrown. 

Sheltered  in  Bruttium,  Hannibal  however  remained  in  Italy 
five  years  longer,  till  Scipio  moved  him  from  that  impregnable 
retreat  by  himself  laying  siege  to  Carthage. 

To  understand  how  Hannibal  was  able  to  defend  himself  so 
long  in  this   region  we  must  notice  its  conformation.     ''The  Cala- 

brian  peninsula  is  mountainous  and  very  rugged The  Apennines 

rise  in  abrupt  escarpments  above  the  zone  of  forest  trees.  Monte 
PollijK^,  overlooking  the  two  seas,  is  higher  than  th<^  Matese  and 
all  the  other  peaks  in  the  Neapolitan  territory ;  the  group  of  which 
it  is  the  centre  occupies  the  pcMiinsula  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
and  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  western  waters  in  a  wall  of 
rocks  more  abrupt  even  than  those  of  Liguria,  and  much  more 
inaccessibh^  by  reason  of  the  complete  abscuice  of  roads.  Towards 
the  south  it  opens  into  beautiful  wooded  valleys,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants gather  from  the  trunks  of  the  ash  trees  manna,  an  important 
article  of  conmun'ce.  The  deep  valley  of  the  Crathis  limits  on  the 
south  and  east  this  first  mountain  mass,  and  separates  it  from  a 
second,  less  lofty,  but  more  extended  at  its  base ;  this  is  the  Sila, 
whose  schist  and  granite  cliffs,  of  much  more  ancient  origin  than 
the  Apennines,  still  keep  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  their  vast  forests. 
South  of  the  Sila  rises  a  third  mountain  group,  well  named  the 
Aspromonte,  an  enormous  ridge,  scarcely  divided  into  distinct  sum- 
mits, but  streaked  over  its  entire  extent  Avith  reddis^h  ravines, 
which  in  winter  are  the  beds  of  furious  torrents.  " '  The  rough 
mountain,'  still  thickly  wooded,  spreads  broadly  out  into  the  Ionian 
Sea  its  promontories,  plumed  with  palm  trees,  and  finally  sinks 
beneath  its  waters  at  a  point  designated  by  sailors  as  the  Parting 
of  the  Winds  [Spartivento)y  '' 

'  Elis^e  Reclua,  Xouvelle  Geotjraphie  universelle,  vol.  i.  pp.  485 — 6. 
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CHAPTEK  XXV. 


MD  OP  THE  SECOm  PUNIC  WAE;    THE  SCIPIOS. 


I.— Operations  in:  Spain  (218—205). 

Tf'HAT  which  Ilaimibal  had   attempted  in  Italy,  the  tlu-ee  Scipios 
1      had  accomplished  in  Spain.     In  207  the  Eomans  were  almost 
masters  of  this  peninsula.      But  we  must  return  to  a  period  a  few 
years  earlier. 

When  Cornelius  Scipio  had  found  himself   forestalled  by  Han- 
nibal  at   the   passage   of    the    Rhone,    he   entrusted   to   his   brother 
C^noeus   his   two  legions   that   the   latter   might   occupy  the   country 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  a  region  which,  recently  sub- 
ject to  Rome   and   formerly  in   alliance   with   her,    would  doubtless 
show    a   friendly   disposition.      Marseilles,    which   had   covered   this 
coast  with  her  trading  posts,  seconded  Scipio  with  all  her  strength, 
and  the  skill  of  her  pilots  rendered  him  at  once  master  of  the  sea. 
A   single   battle   gained  Cissa,   threw  the  Carthaginians  back  across 
the   Ebro   (218),    and   the   destruction    of    nasdrubal's   fleet   at   the 
mouth  of   that  river  permitted  the  Romans  to   ravage  all  the  coast 
as  far  as   the   Straits.      These  first  successes  brought  defections  all 
over  the  country  ;  a  hundred  and  twenty  cities  joined  themselves  to 
the   Romans,   and   the   Celtiberians,  the  bravest  and  most  numerous 
tribe   in  Spain,   fighting  alone,  defeated   Hasdrubal   twice.      As   far 
as  Bsetica   there  were   revolts,  especially  when  the  Romans,  having 
seized  the  Spanish  hostages,  detained  in  Saguntum,  sent  them  away 
with  honour  to  their  own  cities. 

His  term  as  consul  having  expired,  Cornelius  returned  to  join 
his  brother  in  Spain,  with  eight  thousand  men  and  thirty  vessels. 
Strong  in  their  united  skill,  they  drove' Hasdmbal  back  from  the 
Ebro,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal,  after  Cannfe,  called  his  brother 
into   Italy.      Four  victories,    with   the   capture   of    Castulo    and   of 
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Saguntum,  confirmed  these  earlier  successes  (215),  and  the  offer 
of  pay  to  the  Celtiberian  youth  brought  numerous  auxiliaries  to 
their  banners  (214).  But  in  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  the  nature  of  the 
country,  bristling  with  mountains  and  with  strongholds,  made  the 
war  endless.      The   Scipios,  weary    with   their  rapid   marches  from 


VNv5,^^:  . ^^" 


Tomb  of  the  Scipios  (so-called)  near  Tarragona.* 

the  Ebro  to  the  Bnctis,  formed  the  plan  of  raising  dissensions  in 
Africa  to  prevent  the  sending  of  succour  to  their  adversaries. 
Three  centurions,  sent  to  Syphax,  king  of  western  T^umidia,  gained 
him  to  the  Roman  alliance,  disciplined  his  troops,  and  caused  him 
to  gain  a   \ictory  over  the  Carthaginians  (213).      But   this  success 


*  T)e  Lahorde,  Voyage  en  E^jiagne.    The  ruin  is  Roman,  but  could  not  have  been  the  tomb 
of  those  whose  name  it  bears. 
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tiiniod  against  them ;  Carthage,  seeing  herself  menaced,  took 
alarm.  A  numorous  army,  led  by  Masinissa,  son  of  another  Nu- 
midian  king,  defeated  Syphax,  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  and 
then  crossed  over  into  Spain,  whence  the  danger  liad  come.  The 
Scipios,  threatened  by  tliree  armies,  now  saw  the  Suessetoni  and 
the  Celtiberians  turn  against  them.  The  better  to  oppose  so  many 
adversaries  the  two  brothers  now  separated.  This  was  the  cause 
of  their  ruin;  attacked  successively  and  by  forces  superior  to  tlieir 
OAvn,  they  perished  (212).  They  deserve  to  share  witli  Fabius  the 
glory  of  having  saved  their  country,  and  Rome  preserved  a  gratc^ful 
memory  of  their  career.  Cicero  speaks  of  them  as  the  thunderbolts 
of  war. 

Spain  seemed  to  be  lost ;  but  Carthage  had  too  u>any  generals 
to  be  able  to  act  with  unity  and  decision.  The  fragments 
of  the  two  Roman  armies,  gathered  behind  the  Ebro  by  a 
young  kniglit,  Mareius  by  name,  had  time  to  recover  tlieir 
courage.  Being  attacked  by  Ilasdnibal  and  by  Mago,  Mareius 
defeated  them  both  in  succession,  and  followed  them  across  the 
Ebro;*  and  Avhen  in  the  summer  of  211  Nero,  after  the  fall  of 
Capua,  came  with  13,000  men  to  take  the  command,  which  tlie 
senate  was  not  willing  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  a  man  elected  by 
the  soldiei-s,"  Ilasdrubal  was  already  driven  back  into  Ba^tica.' 
Shut  up  in  a  defile,  he  deluded  Nero  by  negotiations,  and  made 
his  escape.  But  a  new  general  arrived,  Publius  Scipio,  son  of 
Cornelius. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  the  life  of  the  conqueror  of  Ilas- 
drubal has  become  a  marvellous  legend.  Ilis  birth,  they  say,  like 
that  of  Alexander,  was  attended  by  prodigies,  and  he  hiuiself 
gave  colour  to  these  vague  stories  of  a  divine  origin  by  passing 
long  hours  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  All  his  words  were  serious, 
all  his  actions  seemed  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods.  No 
man  received  so  many  revelations  by  visions  of  the  night  or  in- 
spirations from  on  high.  For  him  the  oracles  spoke.  At  the 
Trebia  he  is  believed  to  have  saved  his  father's  life;   after  Canme 

'  [Tliese  defeats  are  probably  much  exaggerated  bytlie  Iloman  historians.-^.] 

^  Mavenis  in  his  letters  had  taken  the  title  of  pi-o-praetor,  and  the  example  waa  a  dangerous 


one. 


3   1\ 


Polybius,  who  ranks  ver>-  high  tlie  merits  of  Ilasdrubal,  accounts  for  his  defeats  by  the 
confusion  and  difficulties  produced  by  the  sending  of  other  generals  from  Carthage. 


he  is  said  to  have  constrained  at  the  dagger's  point  one  Metellus 
and  other  young  nobles  to  swear  that  they  would  not  abandon 
Italy.  When  h(^  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  tedile  the  tribunes  objected  that  he  had  not  attained  the  required 
age.  ^^  I  am  old  enough,"  he  said,  "  if  the  Romans  choose  to 
elect  me."  This  patrician  was  a  grand  seigneur^  who  never  abased 
himself  to  flatter  the  peoph^,  yet  was  able  to  obtain  from  them, 
even  while  he  defied  them,  all  that  he  desired.  As  no  other  man 
sought  the  comiuand  of  the  army  in  Spain,  he  asked  for  it  and 
obtaiiKMl  it,  although  he  was  but  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  had  never  filled 
any  very  important  public  offices.  The 
two  republics  were  accustomed  to  consider 
the  government  of  this  province  as  a  right 
belonging  in  one  family  of  each,  which 
among  the  C^arthaginians  was  the  family  of 
Barca,  among  the  Romans  that  of  Scipio. 

Polybius,  who  belicn  es  neither  in  chance 
nor  in  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  but  has 
great  faith  in  human  reason,  treats  with 
contempt  the  superstitious  legends  current 
about  Scipio.  He  received  from  La?lius, 
the  friend  and  comrade  in  arms  of  the 
hero  of  Zama,  the  most  intimate  details 
about  him,  and  regards  hiui  as  a  wise 
man,  who  made  all  things,  even  popular 
credulity,  serve  his  purpose.  "  His  ingenuity,"  he  says, 
representing  his  designs  as  inspired  by  the  gods  gave  his  army 
confidence  in  undertaking  the  most  difficult  tasks."  * 

Upon  arriving  in  Spain,  Scipio  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
army  by  loading  with  honours  and  praises  their  former  leader, 
^farcius,  and  in  order  to  begin  brilliantly,  meditated  an  enterprise 
which  should  draw  all  eyes  upon  him.  Without  revealing  his  de- 
sign to  any  one  but  Ltelius,  commander  of  his.  fleet,  he  set  out 
from    the   banks   of    the    Ebro   with   twenty-four   thousand    infantry 

•  From  one  of  the  two  busts  in  green  basalt  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,'Sos.  3,290— 1- which 
reproduces  the  scars  of  wounds  received  by  Scipio. 
=^  Polybius,  X.  2. 


Scipio  Africauus.' 


Ill 


^•_e- 
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and   t^v-onty-fivo   hundred   horse,   and    after   seven   days'    mareh   he 
pointed  out  to  his   army  the  towers  of   New  Carthage,   the  arsenal 
and  store-house  of  the  Barcas.      Defended  on  the  one  side  by  the 
citadel  and  lofty  walls,  and  on  the  other  by  the  sea  and  a   la-'o-.n 
the  place    was   deemed  impregnable.      Scipio   took  it   in   broad"  day 
at   the   first   assault.      Some   fishermen   at   Tarragona   had   informed 
him   that   at   low   tide,    especially   when    the   wind    blew   from   the 
north,  the   lagoon   was   fordable.'      While  a   shaip  attack  drew   the 
besieged   towards   the   walls  which   defended   the   city  on   the   laud 
side,  the  hour  of  low  tide  came,  the  water  in  the  lagoon  sank  away, 
and  five  hundred  men  easily  crossed  it  and  scaled  the  wall  beyond' 
The  north  wind  began  to  blow  just  at  the  moment,  and  the  whole 
ai-my  regarded  this  as   a  miracle ;    Eoreas  and   Neptune,  they  said 
had  fought  with  them  (210).2  ' 

The  soldiers  from  the  fleet  rivalled  the  legionaries  in  courage  • 
a  centurion  and  a  marine  disputed  the  honour  of  having  been  "the 
first  to  scale  the  wall.  They  each  received  a  mural  crown  in 
presence  of  the  whole  army.  The  rest  received  large  rewards. 
To  La>lius,  his  friend,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  Scipio  gave 
a  golden  i^Tcath  and  thirty  oxen,  with  which  a  ban.iuet  was  made 
on  board  the  vessels.  But  he  did  not  suffer  the  soldi(-rs  to  forget 
their  duty  in  the  midst  of  victory.  Every  day  he  drilled  them  • 
the  fleet  had  a  sham  fight  or  the  galleys  had  races;  the  land 
force  fought  together  with  blunt  javelins ;  and  Polybius  describes 
at  great  length  the  diftieult  manoeuvres  which  he  required  the 
cavalry  to  perform  that  he  might  secure  to  man  and  horse  the 
best  use  of  the  strength  of  each,  and  to  the  squadron  rapidity  of 
evolution  and  power  of  united  action. 

The  Spanish  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  detained  in  the  city  of  Carthagena ;  Scipio  treated"  th<-.n 
kindly  and  gave  presents  to  all  of  them,  even  to  the  children  ■  to 
the   boys   swords,    and   bracelets   to   the   gii-ls;    then  he   sent   them 

'  "Y  '■"'^''";  P°'"*f.«f  "'«  Mediterranean  coast  the  tide  i,  very  marked,  and  on  the  flutne.., 

Adriatic  [at  \  enicel  a»d  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily  it  rises  from  three  to  ni,,;  feet. 

_  -  Polybius  (X.  2)  had  himself  visited  Carthagena,  and  La-lins  had  related  to  him,  among 
tL",f  M  ;  .  durm;?  the  assault  Scipio  went  everywhere,  accompanied  hv  three  oldiera 
who  shielded  him  with  tlieir  bucklers  against  the  arrows  shot  from  the  wall,  and  thus  the 
general,  seeing  everything,  could  act  upon  each  emergency  witliout  delay. 


away  to  their  own  people.  "Some  of  the  soldiers,"  says  Poh'bius, 
"  who  knew  their  general's  weakness,  had  brought  to  him  a  young 
girl  of  rt^mnrkable  beauty."  Livj-  here  interposes  a  love  story, 
a  graceful  interlude  in  the  midst   of   this  stern  history,  where  the 


Great  Discus  of  Massive  Silver,  called  Seipio's  Buckler.' 

public    man    conceals    so    entirely    the    private    man,    where    the 
passions   of   the   individual   remain   hidden   under  the  paludamcntum 

'  Tliis  discus,  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Cabinet  de  PcnHcc,  weiglis  over  ten  kilograms,  and 
was  long  famous  as  Seipio's  buckler.  It  does  not,  however,  represent  tliat  general  restoring  his 
k'trothed  to  .Vllucius.  Tlie  subject,  taken  from  the  Iliad,  is  the  restitution  of  Briseisto  Achilles 
by  Agamemnon,  who,  placed  in  the  midst,  of  the  three  porticos,  and  hearing  the  sceptre  of  the 
king  of  kings,  is  the  main  figure  of  the  scene.  Ulysses  harangues  tlie  son  of  Peleua,  who  makes 
a  gesture  of  assent;  Nestor  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  Diomedes  listening  to  the  king  of  Ithaca. 
A  table  bears  the  gifts  offered  to  the  hero  by  Agamemnon,  and  weapons  are  scattered  before 
Achilles.     No.  2,875  of  the  Chaboiiillet  catalogue. 
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of  the  soldier  or  the  senatorial  toga.  "Scipio  having  enquired  in 
respect  to  the  country  and  family  of  the  young  captive/'  says  the 
historian,  ''  was  informed  that  she  was  betrothed  to  Allucius,  chief 
of  the  C'eltiberians.  He  sent  for  Allucius,  and  said  to  him  : 
'  I  present  this  captive  to  you,  a  gift  wortliy  of  us  both,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  you  become  the  friend  of  the  Romans. 
Know  well  that  there  exists  upon  earth  to-day  no  people  whose 
hatred  should  be  more  dreaded  by  you  and  yours,  or  whose  friend- 
ship should  be  more  desired."  The  young  chief,  overwhelmed 
with  joy,  swore  by  all  the  gods  to  pay  his  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  father  and  mother  of  the  young  girl  wished  to  constrain  Scipio 
to  accept  a  considcrabb^  sum  as  ransom.  lie*  had  the  monc^y  laid 
at  his  feet,  then  said  to  Allucius  :  '^  Besides  the  dowry  that  you 
receive  from  your  father-in-law,  accept  this  from  me." 

I  do  not  know  that  the  dc^tails  of  this  story  are  authentic, 
but  the  fact  of  the  restituticm  of  the  hostafjes  certainly  is  so,  and 
for  history  that  suffices.  Allucius,  returning  to  his  own  country, 
extolled  to  his  companions  the  virtues  of  Scipio,  **  a  man  like  the 
immortal  gods,  who  has  come  into  Spain  to  subjugate  all  wum  by 
his  arms  and  by  his  clemency.''  He  gathered  together  his  depen- 
dents, and  a  few  days  later,  at  the  head  of  1,400  picked  hoi^semen, 
returned  to  join  the  army  of  Scipio.' 

The  conduct  of  Scipio  was  politic,  and  honourable,  which  is 
also  a  form  of  good  policy;  moreover,  this  favourite^  of  the  gods 
desired  to  show  himself  superior  to  human  weaknesses,  and  to 
serve  his  country's  interests  by  this  contrast  with  the  arrogance, 
the  exactions,  and  the  outrages  of  the  Carthaginian  generals.''  As 
a  result,  the  principal  Spanish  chiefs,  Edeco,  Mandonius,  and  In- 
dibilis  brought  him  their  troops,  and,  in  their  admiration,  they 
gave  him  the  title  of  king. 

Still  Scipio  hesitated ;  the  three  armies,  the  three  generals, 
who  had  conquered  and  killed  his  father  and  his  uncle,  might 
again  unite.  The  one  nearest  to  him,  Ilasdioibal,  was  encamped 
between  Btecula  and  Castulo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bietis  (Guadal- 
quivir) ;  he  remained  there  an  entire  year,  without  calling  to  him 
his    colleagues,    and    without    making    any    movement    to    pnnent 

'  Livy,  xxvi.  50. 
"  Polvbius,  ix.  11, 
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defections,  which  multiplied  daily.  Scipio  marched  against  him  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  209,  and  defeated  him  in  a  battle  Avhich 
cost  the  Carthaginians  more  than  20,000  men  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  Notwithstanding  this,  Ilasdrubal  traversed  the  whole 
of  Spain,  and,  deprived  of  his  army,  he  accomplished  that  which 
as  a  conqueror  he  had  not  been  able  to  do,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
Scipio  no  longer  disputing  with  him  the  way.  According  to  Poly- 
bius,  Ilasdnibal  had  for  a  long  time  been  preparing  this  expedi- 
tion :  before  his  defeat  was  entire  he  made  his  escape  with  his 
elephants,  his  treasure,  and  a  few  soldiers,'  made  a  detour  through 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus  in  order  io  mislead  Scipio's  pursuit,  and 
by  the  western  Pyrenees  came  down  into  Gaul,  where  he  remained 
in  concealment  for  more  than  a  year."'  Scipio  and  Rome  forgot 
him.  ]^ut  the  storm  gathered  slowly,  and  when  in  207  Ilasdrubal 
came  over  the  Alps  with  52,000  fighting  men,  Scipio  Avas  accused 
of  having  let  loose  upon  Pome  a  danger  which  he  had  not  dared 
himself  to  encounter.  The  assertion  was  a  calumny,  for  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  provided  for  everything  in  guarding 
by  nutans  of  an  army  of  8,000  men  strongly  encamped  at  Sucre 
the  eastei-n  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  that  is  to  say,  the  only  road 
which  appeannl  practicable  for  an  army  seeking  to  advance  upon 
Italy.  Ilii  had,  moreover,  lost  track  of  the  fugitive  of  Biecula 
only  by  going  in  pursuit  of  adversaries  who  for  the  moment 
seemed  more  dangerous.  It  Avill  be  always  laid  to  his  charge, 
however,  that  he  Avas  neither  able  to  penetrate  nor  to  prevent  the 
designs  of    Ilasdrubal;    but   the   laurels  of   Zama  have  hidden  this 

fault. 

Facing   him    remained,    then,    three    other    generals,    Masinissa, 

Mago,  and  Ilasdrubal  Gisco.  A  foiu'th  was  on  the  way,  Ilanno, 
but  this  general  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  Silanus,  Scipio's 
licnitenant.  This  success,  the  taking  of  Oringis  by  Lucius  Scipio, 
and  Scipio's  own  victory  at  Ilipa  over  70,000  Carthaginians,  re- 
duced  the    Punier   possessions   in   Spain   to   the   city  of   Gades  only 


'  X.  81),  7  and  8.  Cf.  Livy,  xxvii.  19.  Tlie  battle  of  Bneciik,  in  tliis  case,  must  have  beeu 
given  to  deceive  Scipio  [and  no  doubt  the  Punic  losses  ai-e  greatly  exagg-erated.— J?^.] 

=*  According  to  Polybius  (xi.  1)  he  must  have  crosse<l  the  Pyrenees  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  209,  and  he  did  not  amve  in  Italy  until  the  spring  of  '207.  Livy  speaks  of  his 
celeritv  of  movement,  but  also  of  expeditions  of  Roman  and  Massalint  emissaries  into  the 
iuterior  of  Gaul  to  observe  him. 
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(20G),  and  Scipio  now  began  to  think  of  Africa.  I^nniidia,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Carthaginian  temtory,  was  divided  between  two  rival 
princes,  Masinissa  and  Syphax.  The  fonner,  who  had  served  in 
Spain  with  the  Carthaginians,  felt  his  fidelity  give  way  nnder  so 
many  heavy  reverses,  and  opened  negotiations  secretly  with  Scipio. 
Syphax,  on  the  contrary,  had  also  fought  for  Rome,  but  his  mis- 
fortunes rendered  him  circumspect.  For  the  sake  of  deciding  the 
two  kings  and  uniting  them  against  Carthage,  Scipio  did  not 
hesitate  to  go  over  himself  into  Africa.  At  the  court  of  the  bar- 
barian king  he  met  Ilasdrubal,  who  had  come  on  the  same  en*and, 
and  he  was  able  to  get  the  better  of  him  by  his  address  and  per- 
suasive eloquence.  Eeturning  into  Spain,  he  made  haste  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  ;  he  took  what  towns  remained  in  the  enemy's 
power,  and  Gades,  being  abandoned  by  Mago,  whom  Carthago 
sent  into  Liguria  to  renew  the  attempt  made  by  Ilasdrubal,  opened 
to  him  her  gates. 

At   this   juncture   is   placed    -an    event   which   was   of    no   im- 
portance as  regards  the  war,  but  of  very  great  consequence  in  th(^ 
history    of    Eome — a   military   sedition.      We   liave  already    noticed 
the  case  of   a  tribune  whom  Regulus  was  forced   to  threaten  with 
rods  because  he  refused  after  Ecnomus  to  go  into  Africa.      In  253 
it  had  been  necessary  to  degrade  400  knights  on  account  of   their 
insubordination,  and  a   little  before  this   a   legion   in  Ehegium  had 
revolted.      This  time  it  was  part  of   the  army  in  Spain,  the   8,000 
men   in   camp   at    Sucre,    guarding   the   country   between   the   Ebro 
and  the  Pyrenees,  who  upon  a  rumour  of  Scipio's  death  broke  out 
in  revolt.      They  drove  their   tribunes   out    of   the  camp,  and  gave 
the   rods    of   office    to    common    soldiers ;    they   believed    that    Spain 
was  about  to  fall  into  disorder  and  promised   themselves  an  oppor- 
tunity  for   plunder.      A   delay   in   respect   to   their    pay   served   as 
a  pretext;    but   Scipio    was   not   dead,  and   the   rumour   of   his   re- 
storation   to    health   was    enough   to    stop    the    insurrections    upon 
which  the  revolting  troops  depended.      He   sent  to  the  camp  seven 
tribimes  ^Wth  no  message  of  anger  whatever;  perhaps  he  sent  word 
to   the   rebels   that   their   services   had   not   been  sufficiently  recom- 
pensed,  and  it  was  certain  that  money  was" due  them;    the  general 
was    collecting    it    among   the    allies;    already    at    Carthagena   the 
treasur}-  of   the  army  was  receiving  the  result  of   the  tributes;    if 
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the  troops  would  go  to  Carthagena  they  should  be  paid.  Hither 
they  came,  confident  in  their  numbers  and  re-assured  against  any 
severity  by  the  rumour  that  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  to  be  sent 
away  under  Silanus  for  an  expedition  against  the  Laletani.  Upon 
their  approach  the  army  at  Carthagena  did  indeed  march  out,  but 
at  the  gates  they  stopped,  and  while  the  rebels  convoked  on  the 
morrow,  unarmed,  in  the  market  place,  find  Scipio  seated  on  his 
tribunal,  the  army  returns ;  they  close  all  means  of  egress,  and 
noiselessly  surround  the  Forum.  Scipio  addresses  the  mutineers 
at  considerable  length  to  allow  the  troops  to  make  their  disposi- 
tions ;  first  in  the  tone  of  a  friend  reproaching  them,  then  with 
the  displeasure  of  a  chief  whose  confidence  has  been  betrayed, 
finally  with  the  severity  of  the  pro-consul  and  the  indignation  of 
the  patrician  who  has  seen  the  gods,  the  auspices,  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  the  sacred  rights  of  country  violated.  "•  There  must  be  blood 
to  expiate  crimes  like  these  ! "  At  these  words  a  great  clash  of 
arms  is  heard,  the  shock  of  the  swords  and  bucklers  in  the  army 
of  Silanus,  and  the  herald  announces  that  a  council  condemns 
thirty-five  of  the  guilty.  Enticed  the  night  before  to  houses 
where  they  had  been  stupified  with  liquor,  they  are  seized  without 
difficulty.  Dragged  naked  into  the  midst,  they  are  bound  and 
scourged  and  then  put  to  death.  After  this,  the  dead  bodies  being 
removed  and  the  place  purified  by  the  priests,  each  soldier  is  re- 
quired to  renew  his  oath  before  the  military  tribunes,  and  there 
receives  the  arrears  of  his  pay.  Xot  a  cry  nor  a  murmur  rises 
from  the  affrighted  cohorts.^  The  sedition  is  at  an  end,  but  this 
outbreak  reveals  the  change  that  is  going  on  in  military  manners; 
and  constant  war  will  accelerate  this  transformation  of  the  citizen- 
soldier,  who  defended  his  country  into  the  mercenary  soldier,  who 
will  presently  sell  her. 

Scipio  was  then  free  to  return  to  Eome,  and  to  solicit,  or 
rather  to  accept  the  consulship  (206).  But  before  quitting  Spain 
he  founded  for  his  veterans,  in  Bietica,  that  colony  of  Italica 
whence  came  the  two  most  distinguished  emperors  of  Eome,  Trajan 
and  Hadrian. 

He   also    conceived    the   idea   of    making  a    public   impression 


^Livy,xxyiii.  24-29. 
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by   a    funoral    ceremony    in   honour   of   his   father   and    unok\      He 
announced  that  he  woukl  give  a  gladiatorial   display  at   CWthagena. 
"At   these    combats    there   were   seen    no    athletes   of    servile   con- 
dition,   nor   any    of    those    mercenaries   Avho    sell    their    blood.      All 
were  voluntary  and   unpaid   combatants;    some    sent   by  the   princes 
of     the    country,     wishing     to    prove    the    native    valour    of    their 
nations;     others    were   eager    to    descend    into    the    arena    to    gain 
their    generals'     favour  ;     others     still,    for    the    mere    i)leasure    of 
the    strife.      Some    already    engaged    in    disputes    agreed    to    leave 
the   matter   to   be   then   decided    by    the    sword.       Nor   Avere   these 
obscure    men,    but   nol)le    and    illustrious   pei*sonages,    among   others 
C'orbis   and    Orsua,    cousins,    who    disputed    for    the    sovereignty    of 
a   city   named    Ibses,    and   who    agi-eed    to    settle    their    (piarrel    in 
the   lists.      Corbis   was   the   elder,   but    Orsua   was   the   son   of   the 
late    king.     Scipio   attempted   to    reconcile    them,    but   they   replied 
that  they  would  have  no  other  judge   than  the  god   Mai-s.      Corbis 
was  proud  of  his  strength,   Orsua  of  his  youth;    each  preferred  to 
die   fighting   rather   than   to    submit    to   the   authority   of    a   rival. 
The  eldei-  by  his  skill   triumphed  easily  over  the   fiery  impetuosity 
of  the  younger."  ^ 


II.— Consulship  of  Scipio  (205);   Battle  of  Zama  (202). 

With  the  battle  of  Metaurus  ended  in  Italy  the  second  Punic 
war.  Hannibal  had  relied  upon  Syracuse,  and  it  was  taken ;  upon 
Philip,  and  he  had  been  defeated  ;  -'  upon  the  Gauls,  and  they  had 
remained  indifferent;  upon  Spain,  and  it  had  been  conquered; 
upon  Hasdrubal,  and  he  Avas  dead.  His  allies  in  Italy  failed  hini 
also,  for  the  prestige  of  his  fame  Avas  fading  aAvay,  while  every 
day  increased  his  necessities.  Bruttium,  so  poor  a  country,  Avas 
becoming  exhausted  in  supplying  his  mercenaries,  and  everywhc^re, 
as  at  Locri,  defections  Avere  jdanned.  He  felt  himself  surrounded 
by  enemies,  and  hoped  to  control  them  by  cruelty.  The  African 
blood  showed  itself.  At  Aipi  he  had  caused  the  wife  and  children 
of  a  chief   Avho  had  gone  back  to  the  Komans  to  be  put  to  death 

^  Livy,  xxviii.  21. 

'  This  very  year  (20r>)  Philip  sued  for  peace. 
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by  fire.  At  Herdonea,  at  Terina,  at  IN'uceria,  he  had  driven  out 
the  people  and  burned  the  city.  He  did  the  same  Avith  all  places 
that  he  could  not  keep.  Remaining  motionless  in  his  camp,  the 
Hannibal  of  earlier  years  could  only  be  recognised  by  the  prudence 
and  anxiety  of  the  Poman  consuls  and  the  discipline  that  he  kncAV 
hoAV  to  maintain,  despite  his  reverses,  in  an  army  AA'hich  only  the 
hope  of  plunder  seemed  able  to  render  united  and  obedient. 

MeauAvhile  Cai-thage  herself  Avas  menaced.  The  Ponians  had 
closed  against  her  successively  all  the  countries  Avhence  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  recruit  her  soldiers  :  Gaul,  AV^hose  coasts  were 
defended  by  Marseilles;  Spain  and  Sicily,  Avhence  her  armies  had 
been  driven  out ;  Numidia,  Avliose  alliance  had  been  gained  by 
Scipio.  Every  spring  the  Poman  fleet  of  Lilybieum  ravaged 
Africa.  In  207  the  temtory  of  Utica  had  been  ravaged,  and 
a  Carthaginian  fleet  destroyed.  Finally,  Scipio  turned  against 
Carthage  the  tAvo  Numidian  kings.  The  time  for  reprisals  had 
come,  and  Cannae  was  to  be  avenged.  Scipio  said  as  much 
publicly  :  "  We  must  go  over  into  Africa ;  Hannibal,  driA  en  into 
a  corner  in  Bruttium,  protected  by  mountains  and  impassable 
forests,  will  make  a  resistance  there,  the  limits  of  Avhicli  Ave  cannot 
foresee ;  an  attack  upon  Carthage  Avill  give  him  an  honourable 
pretext,  Avhich  perhaps  he  desires,  to  quit  Italy."  '  But  Fabius 
Avas  determined  that  his  method  should  have  the  honour  of  the 
final  victory  ;  and  the  young  consul  Avas  sent  into  Sicily  Avithout 
fleet  or  army. 

The  common  people  often  see  and  understand  that  Avhich  their 
Avise  men  do  not  see  and  do  not  understand  ;  Avith  that  admirable 
instinct  Avhicli  is  only  good  sense  applied  to  simple  and  great 
things,  they  had  recognised  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  and  ap- 
})lauded  his  designs.  What  the  senate  denied  him  the  allies  gave. 
Etiiiria,^  once  of  doubtful  fidelity,  offered  an  entire  fleet,  an 
immense  quantity  of  arms,  iron,  cordage,  and  provisions;  Umbria, 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  the  Marsi,  the  Peligni,  the  Marrucini, 
promised  soldiers ;    and  the   singular   spectacle  Avas   seen  of  a  fleet 


*  Jam  h)c  ipsum  prcesagiens  anivio  prcpparaverat  ante  naves.     (Livy,  xxx.  20.) 

^  It  appears  that  at  the  approach  of  Mago  there  were  yet  some  disturbances  in  Etruria 

(see  Livy,  xxx.  3).     Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  allies  that  forty  days  sufficed  to  cut  down  the  trees 

and  construct  the  vessels.     (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  xvi.  30.) 
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and  an  anny  furnished  spontaneously  by  the  subjects  of  Rome,  when 
Rome  herself  gave  to  her  consul  not  a  single  soldier  nor  a  single  ship. 
This   imfriendliness   of   the   senate  followed   Scipio   into   Sicily. 
Having    found    an    opportunity   to    take    Locri   from   Hannibal,   lu» 
left  Pleminius  there  as  governor.      The   length  of  the  war  had,   as 
was  the  case  in  France  at  the  close  of   the   First   Empire,  inspired 
the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  the 
peaceful   dwellers   in   cities.     The  garrison  at  Locri,  and   Pleminius 
with    them,    disgi-aced    themselves    by   a    thousand    excesses.      The 
enemies   of   Scipio   accused   him   of  connivance.     At   Syracuse,  they 
said,  surrounded  by  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  he  was  forgetting 
Hannibal   and   the   army.      In   this   Greek,  shod    with   sandals   and 
wearing    the    chlamys,    who    could    recognise    the    Roman   consul? 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  his  conduct,  and  two 
tribunes   were   sent   with   them   to   arrest   him  in  the  name  of  the 
people   if   these   rumours  should   prove  well   founded.      At  Locri  it 
was  decided   that   Pleminius   alone  was   guilty;    at   Syracuse  Scipio 
exliibited   the   fleet,    the   magazines,    the    inmiense    preparations   for 
a   descent   upon   the   African   coast,   and  sent  away  his  judges  full 
of  admiration   and   hope.'      At  the  same  time   Rome   had   sent  de- 
puties  to   Delphi   to    make   an  offering   to  Apollo,  and  the  Pythia, 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  had  said :    "  An  important  victory 
awaits  the  Roman  people." 

All  Sicily  gathered  at  Lilyba^um  on  the  day  of  the  departure 
(204).  Scipio,  on  the  deck  of  the  prtetorian  vessel  and  overlooking 
thence  his  fleet  and  the  immense  crowd  in  the  harbour,  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice,  ending  it,  amidst  silence  of  all,  with  this  prayer  : 
"Gods  and  goddesses  of  land  and  sea,  I  pmy  you,  I  implore  you, 
let  my  command  be  fortunate  for  me,  for  the  Roman  people,  for 
the  allies,  for  my  soldiers.  Grant  that  our  plans  succeed,  and 
bring  us  back  to  our  fii-esides  in  health,  in  strength,  and  as 
victors."  Then  he  cast  into  the  sea  the  entmils  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  gave  orders  for  departure.  A  favourable  wind  filled  the  sails ; 
by   noon   the    land   was    lost   to    sight.      Fom-    hundi-ed   transports 


In  presence  of  the  great  events  then  preparing,  the  scandal  caused  by  the  conduct  of  L. , 
Salmator  durino:  his  censorship  is  forgotten  (Livy,  xxix.  37 ).     Moreover,  historians  seem  to  h„ . . 
snigularly  exaggerated  this  character.     Ills  reply  to  Fabius  before  the  battle  of  Metaurua  caunot 
be  historical.     (Li\y,  xxviii.  40.) 


ivius 
ave 


carried  provisions  for  forty-five  days  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers, 
among  them  the  veterans  of  C^anna3 ;  only  forty  war-ships  escorted 
them.  Upon  the  voyage  they  met  not  one  Carthaginian  vessel, 
and  yet,  after  Zama,  Carthage  surrendered  400  vessels  of  war! 
^  Wlu^re  were  they  when  this  [helpless]  fleet  advanced,  bringing  her 
destruction  ? 

Before  embarking  Scipio  had  received  news  of  the  defection 
of  Syphax,  whom  Ilasdrubal  had  gained  over  by  giving  him  in 
marriage  Sophonisba,  his  daughter,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Masinissa, 
driven  out  by  Syphax  from  his  liereditary  kingdom.  The  adven- 
tures of  this  gallant  Numidian  show  us  ancient  Africa,  the  same 
then  that  we  see  it  to-day.  Tracked  upon  a  mountain  by  Bocchar, 
an  oflicer  of  Syphax,  Masinissa  escapes  him.  Again,  shut  in  a 
valley  where  Bocchar  guards  the  egress,  he  flees  across  the  pre- 
cipices and  gains  the  plains  of  Clypea,  whither  Bocchar  pursues 
him,  overtakes,  and  suiTounds  him.  Masinissa  is  wounded,  but 
escapes  with  four  horsemen  ;  Bocchar  however  has  recognised  him, 
despatches  all  his  force  in  pursuit,  cuts  off  his  route  to  the  desert, 
and  brings  him  to  bay  on  the  bank  of  a  deep  torrent.  The  fugi- 
tives dash  into  the  water;  two  are  carried  away  by  the  rapid 
flood,  and  Bocchar,  who  believes  the  prince  has  perished,  returns 
to  claim  his  reward  from  Syphax.  In  the  meanwhile,  Masinissa, 
hidden  in  a  cavern,  is  recovering  from  his  wounds,  while  his  two 
companions  forage  for  his  support,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  again 
mount  his  horse  quits  his  retreat  boldly,  reappears  among  the  Mas- 
syliaiis,  incites  them  to  revolt,  and  once  more  a  king,  attacks  at 
once  Carthage  and  his  rival.  A  new  defeat  di^ives  him  again 
to  the  desei-t.  He  now  flees,  escaping  from  the  hot  pursuit  of 
Vermina,  son  of  Syphax,  until  his  enemy,  wearied  out,  gives  up 
the  chase  ;  then  Masinissa  reaches  the  lesser  Syrtis,  and  there 
awaits  the  amval  of  the  Romans  (204). 

Scipio  had  just  landed  at  the  Pulchrum  Promontorium  when 
he  perceived  a  group  of  dusty  horsemen  riding  up.  It  was  Masi- 
nissa, who  had  crossed  the  whole  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  to 
join  him.  Scipio  had  expected  the  assistance  of  two  kings,  but 
one  was  unfriendly,  and  the  other  a  fugitive  from  his  kingdom. 
This  fugitive  however,  was  the  best  horseman  in  Africa,  and  the 
two    Numidias   resounded    with   the   fame  of   his   brilliant   courage; 
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Scipio   welcomed  him   with  respect,  counting  upon   his   services  to 
make    an    important    diversion.       Two    cavalry    engagements,    the 
ravaging   of   the   country,    and   the   blockade   of    Utica   inaugurated 
-v^-ith   but   little   eclat  this   expedition   into    Africa,    which   was   not 
strengthened  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  time  of   Kegulus   by  the 
defection   of    the    allies    of    Carthage   to    the    Eoman   allegiance,    a 
change    in    their    sentiments    doubtless   arising    from   a    change   of 
conduct   towards    them   on    the   part    of    the    Carthaginian    senate. 
The    following    year    was     more     fruitful    (203).       Ilasdrubal    and 
Syphax    had    gathered    fifty     thousand    men.^       Under    cover     of 
negotiations   Scipio   reconnoitred   their   camps,    which    were   huts   of 
reeds  and  straw  ;    during  the   night  he  set  fire  to   them,  while  his 
legions    surrounded    the    encampment;     three    thousand    men    only 
escaped;'    a  new  army  of   thirty  thousand  C^arthaginians   and   Nu- 
midians   were   destroyed    in    another    engagement.      The    time   had 
come   for   employing    Masinissa;    Scipio   sent    him   with   Ladius   in 
pursuit   of   Syphax,  already  twice  defeated.     The  Massylii  hastened 
to  join  their  prince,  who  challenged  his  rival  to  single  combat,  and 
the   Eoman   infantiy  had  but   to   show  themselves  to  put   to   flight 
the    enemy,    already   weakened    by   the    furious    onslaught   of    the 
Massylii.     Syphax,  his  capital   city  Cirta,  with    Sophonisba   and   all 
his   treasure,    fell    into   the   power    of    Masinissa.      The   latter   had 
formerly  been  a  suitor  to  HasdrubaPs  daughter,  and  he  now  hoped 
that   he   might  shield   her   from  Roman  displeasure  by  making  her 
his   wife.      But   Scipio   remembered   that   it  was   she  who   had   de- 
tached Syphax  from  the  Roman  alliance,  and  he  sternly  demanded 
that   she  should    be   given  up   to   him.      TVTiereupon   the   Numidian 
king   sent   her  a  cup   of  poison.      How  much  of   truth  is  there  in 
this  romantic  story,  which  Livy  places  amid  his  recitals  of  a  pitiless 
war?      The  Numidian   king   was   ambitious   to   add  to  the  number 
of  his  wives  her  whom   Carthage  might  have  called  ''  the  daughter 
of   the  Republic,"  and  once  having  entered  the  royal  harem,  there 
was  no  other  exit  for  Sophonisba  but  death. 

This   important    expedition    secured   to    Scipio    the   support    of 
aU  the   Numidians.      In  vain  would    Hannibal    return   to   Africa; 


I  Uxj  says  93,000  men,  but  taking  the  number  of  dead,  of  prisoners,  and  of  fuiritives, 
find  but  ijO,OCO.  6  » 

=*  According  to  Appian,  only  the  ramp  of  Ilasdrubal  was  burned. 
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this  cavalry  to  which  he  owed  his  victories  was  now  turned  a^^ainst 
him.      The  Carthaginian^  senate  had  in  fact  recalled   him,  whUe  to 
gain    time   and   to   delay  Scipio,    already   master   of   Tunis,   it   gave 
up   a   few   prisoners,  and   despatched   an   embassy  to   Rome '      The 
Carthaginians   had   at   this   time   two   armies   in   Italv,    under   com- 
mand   of    Hasdrubal    and   Mago ;    the   latter,    sent   out    in   203   to 
carry   on   HasdrubaPs   expedition,    had   held   his   ground   two   years 
in    the   mountains   of   Liguria,    and   had   then   been   wounded   in   a 
great  battle  fought  with  the  Romans  (203).      Mago   was   at  Genoa 
111   from    his    wound,    when    he   received    the   order    to    return    to 
Carthage;    he   embarked   with   his  army  and   died   upon   the   wav 
near  Sardinia.^ 

For  five  years  Haanibal  had  not  attempted  one  of  those 
bold  enterprises  which  had  so  often  disconcerted  the  Romans, 
and  he  allowed  the  consuls  to  boast  of  tha  re-taking  of  several 
small  cities  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  victories.  But  woe  to 
him  who  should  venture  to  molest  the  Carthaginian  in  his  lair  ^ 
The  hero  turned  and  struck  a  blow,  and  then  fell  back  into  in- 
action. Sad  and  gloomy,  he  felt  himself  conquered 
by  something  mightier  than  his  own  genius,  the  in- 
stitutions and  vii'tues  of  Rome.  Over  armies,  over 
generals,  he  had  been  victorious,  but  this  people 
had  something  of  the  power  of  the  ocean.  In 
vain  had  he  driven  it  back;  like  the  sea,  return-  The Laoinian Juno.' 
ing  slowly,  invincibly,  it  had  rallied.  Already  he  had  not 
room  to  stand,  the  rising  tide  threatened  him,  and  mounting 
higher  and  higher,  reached  the  walls  of  Carthage  and  assailed  its 
gates. 

In  leaving  Italy  Hannibal  left  behind  him  cruel  and  insulting 
farewells.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  he  ereetcHl 
a  tablet,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  Greek  and  in  Punic  the 
story  of  his  victories,  which  was  read  by  Poly  bins,  and  around 
the  temple  he  put  to  death  all  the  Italian  mercenaries  who  refused 
to   follow    him.      Tradition    relates  also  that  he   had   the  design   of 

'  Livy  accuses  the  Carthaginians  of  having  violated  the  truce  by  intercepting  a  convoy  of 
three  hundrtni  vessels,  and  also  allowing  three  envoys  of.  Scipio  to  be  insulted  and  almost  slain 
by  the  populace. 

■^  [This  ])rilliant  leader  has  received  but  scanty  justice  in  history.— ^^.] 
^  Head  of  Lacinian  Juno  on  a  coin  of  Crotona. 
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carrying  off  the  golden  statue  of  the  goddess,  whose  angry  coun- 
tenance arrested  the  sacrile^^e.^  For  some  time  his  vessels  had 
awaited  him  ;  and  he  now  sailed  towards  the  lesser  Syrtis.  Scipio 
had  landed  at  Pulchrum  Proinontorium,  a  name  of  good  augury  ; 
the  first  object  beheld  by  llannibal  upon  the  African  coast  was 
a  ruined  tomb.  People  and  soldiers  alike  read  the  future  in  these 
presages  (203). 

Scipio  Avas  eager  to  finish  the  war,  for  he  feared  that  each 
spring  might  bring  out  to  him  a  successor.  No  one  had  been 
envious  of  his  command  in  Spain,  it  was  not  long  since  his  hopes 
had  been  esteemed  idle;  but  Fabius  was  now  dead,  and  the  new 
consuls  worried  the  senate  and  the  tribunes  with  their  impor- 
tunities for  the  province  of  Africa.  With  that  equity  wliich  the 
people  show  in  important  circumstances,  the  thiiHy-fivc  Eoman 
tribes  would  have  no  other  general  in  Africa  but  the  man  who 
had  reconquered  Spain  and  forced  Hannibal  to  leave  Italy.'^ 

Before  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  Hannibal,  in  a  conference  with  Scipio,  desired  peace.  But 
peace  without  a  defeat  of  the  great  Carthaginian  woidd  have  been 
inglorious  and  of  brief  duration;  Scipio  refused,  and  hastened  to 
fight,  to  take  advantage  of  the  4,000  cavalry  which  Masinissa  had 
just  brought  to  him,  as  well  as  to  anticii)ate  the  arrival  of  succour 
promised  by  Yermina  to  Hannibal.^ 

The  two  armies  were  of  equal  strength  in  respect  to 
infantry;  but  Scipio's  cavalry  was  more  numerous  than  that  of 
Hannibal.  All  the  art  of  war  and  all  the  results  of  expt^rience 
on  either  side  were  brought  into  play  (Oct.  19,  202)."*  On  Han- 
nibal's part  there  were  no  more  of  those  stratagems  wliich  had 
deceived  so  many  consuls ;  but  his  arrangements  were  admirable. 
His  poorest  troops  were  upon   the  wings,  to  occupy  the   Numidians 

^  Cic,  de  Dii\,  i.  24. 

*  Cf.  in  Livy  (xxx.  passim)  the  efforts  of  the  consuls  Claudius  and  Lentulus  to  obtain 
Africa ;  the  senate  always  referred  the  affair  to  the  people. 

^  Appian  says  {Libyca,  viii.  34)  that  Hannibal  massacred  4,000  Massylii  who  had  come  over 
to  him  on  suspicion  of  their  treason,  and  Li\'y  (xxx.  36)  relates  that  a  few  days  after  the  battle 
of  Zama  Yermina  ventured  to  attack  Scipio,  who  killed  16,000  of  his  men. 

*  On  that  day,  according  to  Zonaras,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  astronomical 
calculations  prove  to  have  been  visible  in  the  north  of  Africa.  Livy  (xxx  29)  places  Hannibal 
at  Zama  and  Scipio  near  tlie  city  of  Naraggara.  According  to  Apjjian  {Libyca,  viii.  3Gj  there 
was  at  Zama  some  days  earlier  a  cavalry  engagement  favourable  to  the  Romans. 
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and  to  *  attract  them  in  pursuit  far  from  the  field  of  battle.  His 
van  consisted  of  a  formidable  line  of  eighty  elephants ;  behind 
them  the  Gallic  and  Ligurian  mercenaries  to  blunt  the  Eoman 
swords  and  break  the  ranks  of  the  legions.  His  main  army,  Car- 
thaginians and  Africans,  were  drawn  up  to  receive  the  attack  of 
troops  disturbed  and  fatigued  by  the  preceding  combat,  and  finally 
200  yards  behind,  the  old  bands  from  Italy,  his  most  devoted 
soldiers,  ready  to  complete  the  victory  or  else  to  fiee  with  him  into 
Carthage,  that  he  might  not  return  thither  undefended.  But  Scipio 
had  so  placed  his  legionaries  that  opposed  to  the  elephants  were 
bands  of  bowmen  who  tilled  the  air  with  their  arrows.  The  mer- 
cenaries, broken  and  driven  back  upon  the  second  line,  carried 
disorder  into  it ;  meanwhile  Scipio  had  halted  his  soldiers,  re- 
formed their  ranks,  and  now  hurled  them  into  the  second  combat 
in  as  good  order  as  if  they  were  marching  out  of  camp.  During 
this  terrible  shock  Liclius  and  Masinissa,  instead  of  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  led  away  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  cavaby,  had 
brought  theii*  Xumidians  in  upon  Hannibal's  rear.  He  fled  from 
the  field,  covered  by  20,000  of  his  soldiers,^  as  far  as  Hadrumen- 
tum  and  thence  to  Carthage,  which  he  re-entered  thii'ty-six  years 
from  the  time  when  he  had  left  there  with  his  father,  Hamilcar. 
He  returned  a  fugitive,  bringing  back  as  the  fruit  of  so  many  wars 
and  victories  and  conquests  only  a  humiliating  peace.  Some  no 
doubt,  would  have  willingly  devoted  the  ruined  general  to  the 
fate  which  so  many  Carthaginian  chiefs  had  suffered  the  day  after 
a  defeat.  But  the  general  who  had  so  long  held  fixed  upon  him- 
self the  admiration  of  the  world  could  not  be  treated  like  an 
obscure  chief.  The  Carthaginian  people  loved  the  man  who  had 
borne  their  name  so  high,  and  they  Avould  not  have  permitted  the 
opposite  faction,  after  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  victory,  to 
call  him  to  account  for  his  defeat. 

The  veterans  of  Cannoe  had  brilliantly  restored  the  honour 
of  the  Eoman  arms.  From  Zama  Scipio  returned  to  Tunis,  and 
here  he  met  and  destroyed  an  army  which  Yermina,  the  son  of 
Syphax,  was  bringing  to  the  aid  of  Hannibal.  In  Scipio's  council 
there  were  some  officers  who  talked  of  not  leaving  Africa   till  the. 


[According  to  most  historians  his  veterans  were  cut  to  pieces.— -Ec/.] 
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name*  of  Carthage  should  be  effaced  from  the  list  of  nations.  But 
the  enteiprise  was  long  and  difficult ;  others  later  would  profit  by 
their  achievements;  already  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  202, 
Tiberius  Claudius  I^ero,  was  preparing  to  strike  a  last  blow  at 
the  hereditary  enemy.  Scipio  resolved  to  treat.  Perhaps  also 
noble  thoughts  may  have  occupied  this  great  soul.  Since  Car- 
thage was  no  longer  formidable,  she  at  once  became  useful. 
While  Hannibal  and  Carthage  survived,  Eome  could  not  give  way 
to  the  dangerous  intoxication  of  victory.  She  must  needs  keep 
her  Roman  virtues,  her  discipline,  her  courage,  against  this  penl 
ever  liable  to  spring  up  again.  This  policy  was,  according  to 
Appian,'  the  favourite  (me  of  the  Scipios,  and  they  doubtless  owed 
it  to  the  head  of  their  house. 

Scipio   at   first   concluded   an   armistice   of   three   months,    with 
the  payment  by  Carthage  of  25,000  pounds  of  silver,    she  engagcMl 
moreover,    to   furnish,    as   long   as   the   truce   should   last,    pay   and 
subsistence   for   the  Roman  army.      At  Rome  the  people  compelled 
the  senate  to  allow  to  the  conqueror  of  Zama  the  honour  of  bring- 
ing this  war  to  an  end,  and  ten  commissioners  were  associated  with 
him  to  aid  him  with  their  counsels.     He  did  not  require  the  extra- 
dition of  Hannibal,  and  made  the  following  terms;   CVarthage  should 
retain   her   o^^i    laws   and   her  possessions    in   Africa;    she   should 
deliver  up  all  prisoners  and  deserters,  all  her   ships  except  ten,  all 
her  elephants,  and   should   never   train   any  in  future;    she  should 
not   make   war   even   m   Africa   without  .the    permission   of    Rome, 
and    should    not    again    employ   mercenaries;    the   sum    of    10,000 
talents  should  be  paid  to  Rome  in  fifty  years  ;   a  hundred  hostages 
should  be  given  up,  aged  from  fourteen  years  to  thirty ,  she  should 
indemnify  Masinissa,  and  receive  him  as  an  ally.^ 

At  Carthage  one  of  the  senators  dared  to  complain  of  these 
conditions ;  Hannibal  dragged  him  from  the  platform.  When  the 
assembly  murmured :  ^'  I  have  always  lived  in  camps,"  the  rude 
soldier  said,  ^^and  I  do  not  understand  your  city  manners."  Then 
he  proved   the   necessity   of   submitting.*    The  ambassadors   set   off 

^  Ltbyoa,  viii.  69. 

'  Polvbius,  XV.  18;  Livy,  xxx.  86.  When  they  brought  to  Rome  the  first  instalment  of  the 
tribute  they  attempte<l  to  pass  debased  coinage;  their  pieces  had  a  fourth  of  alloy.  (Livy, 
xxxu.  2.)  *  •" 
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for  Home.  The  senate  accepted  the  conditions  to  which  Scipio  had 
agreed,  and  sent  two  heralds  to  Africa  with  the  sacred  stones,  the 
vervains,  and  the  consecrated  plant  which  grows  at  the  Capitol.' 
Scipio  received  4,000  prisoners  and  a  large  number  of  deserters; 
the  latter  were  put  to  death  by  the  axe  or  by  crucifixion,  a  punish- 
ment at  that  time  unknown  at  Eome,  but  habitual  at  Cai'thage  and 
in  the  East.  Five  hundred  vessels  were  delivered  over  to  him, 
which  he  burned  at  sea,  in  sight  of  Carthage,  thus  indicating  that 
Eome  did  not  desire  for  herself  that  maritime  power  of  which  she 
had  just  deprived  her  rival.  The  tribute  came  last.  On  seeing 
the  grief  of  the  Carthaginians  at  parting  with  thcii*  gold  Ilannibal 
began  to  laugh.  ^^  When  they  took  our  ships  and  our  arms  it  was 
time  to  weep,"  he  said;  *^  the  loss  which  costs  you  the  most  regret 
is  the  least  of  your  misfortunes."  Carthage  was  disarmed,  and 
that  she  might  never  recover  herself,  Scipio  fixed  at  her  side  an 
indefatigable  enemy,  Masinissa,  to  whom,  in  presence  of  his  troops, 
he  gave  the  title  of  king,  with  the  territory  of  his  ancestors,  the 
strong  city  of  Cirta,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syphax,  the 
rest  however,  being  given  to  Yermina,  that  the  presence  of  that 
mortal  enemy  might  in  turn  ensure  Masinissa's  fidelity. 

All  things  being  thus  settled  in  Africa,  Scipio  retui-ned  to 
Lilyboeum.  Thence  he  sent  his  anny  to  Eome  on  board  of  the 
fleet,  he  himself  returning  by  land,  traversing  the  whole  length"  of 
Italy,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  the  Italian  peoples, 
as  if  to  efface  the  shame  of  so  many  battle-fields,  by  exhibiting 
him  to  whom  the  genius  of  Ilannibal  had  at  last  been  obliged 
to  succumb.  His  entry  into  Eome  was  the  most  splendid 
triumph.  He  brought  home  for  the  treasury  123,000  pounds 
of  silver,  and  each  soldier  had  received  400  ases,  Syphax 
followed  the  chariot.^  He  was  the  first  king  condemned  to  this 
shame.  But  soon  Perseus  and  Jugurtha  were  to  tread  this  via 
dolorosa^  which  was  for  Eome  the  triumphal  path ;  later  Yercin- 
getorix  the  Gaul,  Juba,  the  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the 
queen  of  Palmyra.     Duillius  had  only  an  inscription  upon  a  rostral 


*  Liw,  xxx.  43. 

^  According  to  I^ivy,  contradicted  however  by  Polybius,  who  must  be  the  better  informed, 
Sj-phax  had  died  in  prison  before  the  triumph.  Poly]>ius  says  he  died  at  Tibur,  live  years  later. 
The  veterans  of  Scipio  received  lands  in  Lucania  and  Apulia. 
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column ;  Scipio  rocoived  the  name  of  Africaniis,  and  a  plehiscitnm 
decreed  that  his  statue,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  with  the 
triumphal  robe  and  laurel  crown,  should  be  brought  forth  every 
year  for  a  new  triumph  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the  day.  To  these 
almost  divine  honours  it  was  desired  to  add  power,  and  in  the 
delirium  of  her  gratitude  Eome  offered  to  Scipio  the  consulship 
and  dictatorship  for  life.^ 

But  this  people  was  unjust  towards  itself.  It  was  the  people 
who  was  the  real  conqueror  in  this  terrible  sti'ife.  Yery  early  in 
the  war  the  gods  failed  her,  and  we  shall  see  later  on  that  of  this 
there  remained  a  bitter  recollection.  But  Rome  never  failed  to 
herself;  she  Avas  her  own  providence,  and  secui-ed  her  salvation  by 
wisdom  in  council,  by  discipline  in  action,  and  by  constancy  in  sacri- 
fice :  virile  virtues  like  these  are  greater  than  Hannibal  and  stronger 
than  Scipio.  The  crowd  however,  feels  the  need  of  personifying 
its  fortune  in  human  form.  To  honour  him  who  had  conquered 
at  the  last  hour  Eome  forgot  her  laws ;  she  offered  to  Scipio  that 
which  later  she  allowed  Caesar  to  take,  and  it  was  a  grave 
symptom  of  a  new  condition  of  minds,  presaging  interior  revolu- 
tions. It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  victoiy  of  Zania  finished 
the  second  Punic  w^ar :    it  began  the  conquest  of  the  worid. 

Livy,  xxxviii.  56 : perpetuum  conmlem  et  dictatorem. 


Winged    Victory   crowning  a  warrior,  who  is   preceded  by  another.     From  an  ancient 
mtagho  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1545  of  the  Chabouillet  catalogue. 
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FIFTH  PERIOD. 

CONQUEST  OF  THE  WORLD  (201—133). 


CHArTEK  XXYI. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  200  B.C. 

I. — Italy,  Africa,  Syria,  Egypt. 

'^  TT  is  as  delightful  to  mo,"  says  the  historian,  ^^to  have  come 
A  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  Avar,  .as  if  I  myself  had  borne  a 
share  of  the  toil  and  danger.  lint  my  spirit  quails  before  what 
is  to  come.  ...  I  am  like  those  who,  tempted  by  the  shallows 
near  the  shore,  walk  into  the  sea :  the  further  I  advance,  the 
more  I  see  before  me  vast  depths  and  bottomless  abysses."  ^ 
Beyond  Hannibal,  I^ivy  discerned  Philip,  Antiochus,  Yiriathus,  the 
kings  of  Pontus  and  of  Xumidia,  and  the  great  and  noble  figure 
of  Yercingetorix  the  Gaul.  Beyond  the  second  Punic  war,  so 
simple  in  its  history,  yet  so  majestic  in  its  plan  and  its  results, 
he  saw  a  century  and  a  half  of  battles,  of  disgraceful  intrigues, 
of  reverses  and  of  successes,  upon  the  three  continents,  and  he 
regretted  leaving  the  fair  days  of  the  republic  to  enter  upon  these 
endless  Avars  Avhich  ^YQl\)  to  exhaust  her  military  population,  to 
render  the  great  tyrannical,  the  loAvly  servile,  and  to  make  of 
liberty  a  lie. 

Sixteen   years   of   devastations   and  of   murderous   conflicts  had 


*  Livy,  xxxi.  1. 
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impovorishcd  and  decimatod  the  peninsula.'  But  the  wounds  made 
by  war  heal  quickly  in  the  victorious  nation.  As  early  as  the 
year  20G,  after  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  the  senate  had  sent 
back  the  labouring  population  into  the  fields,  reducing  the  standing 
army  for  the  sake  of  leaving  more  hands  for  agriculture.  Coloniel 
sent  into  Campania  and  Bruttium,  and  the  distribution  of  lands  in 
Lucania  and  Apulia  among  Scipio's  veterans-  had  re-poopled  the 
wastes  made  by  war ;  '  territory  also  distributed  among  the  creditors 

of  the  State  had  cleared  off  the 
debt  of  the  second  Punic  Avar,  and 
k^ft  free  for  new  entei-prises  all 
the  resources  of  the  exchcMjuer.^ 
With  the  return  of  peace  Italy 
was  destined  to  see  her  prosperity 
revive,  and  her  mercantile  cities 
inherit  the  commerce  of  C\irthage.  The  sea  was  free  to  her.  As 
far  as  the  Pillars  of  IIercul(\s  there  were  only  concpuu-ed  nitioiis 
or  allied  peoples,  and  the  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  wars  had 
opened  Greek  waters  to  the  Italian  traders.' 

No  danger  seemed  to  threaten  tlu^  futun^ ;  the  Poman  dominion 
had  emerged  all  the  stronger  from  the  fearful  trial  of  th(>  second 
Punic  Avar,  and  all  nations  tfirned  their  anxious  gaze  towards  this 
formidable  power.  "Think  you  that  Carthage^  or  that  Pome  will 
be  content,  after  the  victory,  Avith  Italy  and  Sicily?"  said  a  (ireek 
orator,   Avhile    the   struggle    Avas    yet    undecided.      These    feiirs    were 

^         '  Appmii,  Uhifcn,  134.     '\vvi(^ov  rirpaKmci  ifnrp,)nayTOi:  aany  ci  fivfuuioi;  upi^hZp  t(h  '.kovth 

"Wvo  acres  for  each  year  of  service  in  Spain  r.r  Africa;  if  is  sai.l,  also,  that  other 
grants   were  made  to  veterans  of   the  Spanish,  Sicilian,  and   Sardinian  wars.     (Livy,  xxxii. 

^' These  colonies  were  made  at  the  expense  of  llinnihal's  allies.  The  Urutiiaiw  the 
Lncanians,  and  the  Picentines  were  henceforwar.1  en.]>h.v,.d  only  as  s:»rvanfs,  couri.-i^  or 
"lessenrrers.  (Anl.  Uell.,  x.  1l>  and  13;  Straho.  v.  i>r.l.)  (;alha,  a  dictator,  p.,.s.sed  the  wh.de 
pm(Hl  of  his  office  in  travellii.nr  throu^^h  Italy,  <letern.inin;r  the  fate  <.f  thn  cities. 

^  A  rent  of  one  as  was  levied  up  >n  thes^  lands,  in  tokeii  that  they  helonged  to  the  pnhlic 
domain,  ami  could  be  redeemed  ))y  the  State. 

•  Head  of  Alin.'rva,  with  the  hiurel-wreatherl  helmet.  On  the  reverse,  KAMUANO,  written 
from  rijrljt  to  left,  a  bull  with  human  fac;-,  an<l  a  stcnk. 

"  I  have  already  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  inip<»rtanre  (»f  Italian  commerce:  T  will  here  add 
that  the  hundred  thousa.id  Romans  put  to  death  by  Mithridates  in  Asia  Minor  were  not  tourists 
but  speculators.  I  will  also  remind  the  reader  that  it  was  these  verv  lloman  mercha.its  who,  by 
their  influence  at  IJome,  made  Marius  consul.  Commerce  and  bankin^r  created  the  equestrian 
order.     AVe  shall  recur  to  this  subject  again. 


■Maiasstlt-'a:  j^ '•mu.-rBcnm 
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Avell  founded,  for  the  ambition  of  Eome  Avas  vast,  and  she  had 
ample  means  to  gratify  it.  Her  generals,  trained  in  the  school  of 
ITannibal  to  Avar  on  a  large  scale,  her  soldiers,  Avhose  discipline 
and  courage  avc  have  so  often  extolled,  Averc  Avithout  rivals,  and 
no  assembly  equalled  her  senate  in  political  sagacity.  But,  more 
than  her  armies,  and  more  than  her  leaders,  it  Avas  the  Aveakness 
of  other  nations  that  made  the  poAver  of  Eome. 

In  Africa,  she  need  only  let  the  jealous  hatred  of  Masinissa 
have  its  Avay,  and  Carthage  Avould  never  recover  from  the  defeat 
of  Zama. 

In  Spain,  the  legions  Avere  soon  to  fight  against  their  former 
allies,  but  this  Avar  Avith  races  oAving  their  strength  to  the  soil 
Avhich  bore  and  sheltered  them,  proved  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  nothing  more  than  a  rough  schooling  for  the  soldiery,  a 
road  to  fortune  for  the  generals,  and  to  the  senate  a  useful 
pretext  for  keeping  the  republic  on  a  Avar  footing,  for  distributino- 
lucrative  appointments,  and  for  keeping  on  foreign  service  the 
more  turbulent  of  the  plebeians.  In  no  case— Avhatever  may  have 
been  said  of  Numantia  and  Viriathus — Avas  it  a  serious  danger. 

In  the  case  of  Gaul,  Eome  remembered  too  Avell  former  perils 
to  risk  her  fortune  in  that  fierce  and  dangerous  chaos.  In  that 
direction  she  maintained  for  a  century  and  a  half  a  prudently 
defensive  attitude. 

Germany  Avas  not  yet  discovered;  the  Alps  Avere  still  an 
effective  bairier  even  to  the  Eomans.  But  the  C^isalpine  remained 
a  serious  danger,  though  exaggerated  by  Eoman  anxiety,  causing 
Avars  laborious  and  unprofitable,  destructive  to  consuls  and  armies, 
never  affording  decisive  bloAVs,  brilliant  victories,  or  a  chance  of 
those  ambitious  surnames  AV^hich  Eoman  generals  Avere  noAV  so 
eagerly  coveting.^  South  of  Italy,  as  in  the  Avest  and  north,  there 
was  for  a  hmg  time  nothing  of  importance  to  accomj)lish.  The 
senate,  therefore,  directed  their  attention  toAvards  the  east,  Avhere 
Avere  vast  but  Aveak  ^nonarchies,  and  immense  AA^ealth  almost 
defenceless. 

The    Avliole    east   Avas   strcAvn    Avith    the   dfbris   of    Alexander's 
empire.      In   Asia,  ten    kingdoms   had   been   set    up  at  the  expense 


I  c 


Scipio  is  the  first,  lloman  general  who  took  the  name  of  the  conquered  country. 

b2 


Didraclime  (cistophoi-us)  of  Pergamus.' 
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of  the  Seleiicidae ;  in  Thrace,  the  native  rulers  had  been  restored  ; 
Cyrene  had  separated  herself  from  the  still  prosperous  Egypt  of 
the  Ptolemies;    lastly,   the  Greek  cities,  scattered  along  the  coasts, 

were  divided  among  these  various 
kings,  or  else  maintained  against 
them  a  profitless  liberty. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
cida3  still  extended  over  an  im- 
mense area,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  ^gean  Sea.  But  within 
there  was  no  cohesion,  and  all 
along  its  frontier,  defended  neither  by  rivers  nor  mountains,  there 
were   enemies:    on  the   south,    the  kings   of  EgjT)t;    on  the  north 

and  east,  the  Bactrians  and  the 
Parthians,  former  subjects,  now  re- 
volted, and  on  that  account  all  the 
more  formidable.  In  Asia  Minor 
the  Galatians  were  dangerous  neigh- 
bours, and  if  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamus  possessed  but  insignificant 
forces,  the  support  of  Pome  rendered  them  dangerous  enemies.  Two 
of  these  kmgs.  Attains  and  Eumenes,  were  to  play  the   same  part 

for  the  senate  as  the  ^tolians  did  in  (.Greece, 
Masinissa  in  Africa,  and  Marseilles  in  Gaul! 
Notwithstanding  this  belt  of  enemies,  notwith- 
standing  the  serious  disadvantages  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  this  Seleucid  empire— a  fong 
and  narrow  strip  that  might  be  cut  in  tw(>nty 
places,  nothing  had  been  done  to  attach  the  dif- 
ferent subject  races  to  the  cause  of  their  masters 
Quite  recently  one  Satrap,  Melon,  had  been  able  to  detach  from 
the  empire  the  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  while  another,  Achanis 
had  made   himself   independent   in   Asia   Minor,   and  the   Ptolemies 

'  Mystic  cistus  whence  emerges  a  serpent  into  a  crown  of  vine-branches  and  ivy  On  the 
the  re^^rse  UEP,  first  letters  of  the  name  Pergamus,  ^ r,  a  monogranM wo  serpents,  and  a  th vrsn. 

Head  of  a  young  man.  On  the  reverse,  A.TliAliN,  and  the  two  letter.  NI,  beginning  oi 
a  magistrates  title,  \oung  man  leaning  on  a  gnarled  stick,  holding  a  sword  under  the  left 
arm  and  having  one  foot  upon  a  rock.     Weight  10-54  gr.,  imitated  from  Milesian  coinaire 

l-rom  a  tetrastater  in  the  Cabinet  de  France.  •        ' 


-^Etolian  Drachme.'* 


Ptolemy  IV.,  Philo- 
pator,  222-205. ' 
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had  effected  the  conquest  of  Syria.  Antiochus  III.,  however,  had 
conquered  Molon  and  Achieus,  driven  the  Egyptians  back  beyond 
Pelusium,  subjugated  Smyrna,  struck  terror  into  the  Arabs,  and 
had  brought  back  from  tis  expedition  into  Bactria  and  India  a 
hundred  and  forty  war  elephants.  lie  was  now  menacing  Thrace, 
and  had  combined  with  Philip  of  Macedon  to  divide  the  rich 
inheritance  left  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  to  a  child ;  dazzled  by  these 
various  successes,  he  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  Antiochus 
the  Great. 

But  what  weakness  beneath  this  borrowed  splendour!  At 
Magnesia  it  did  not  cost  the  Komans  four  hundred  men  to  drive 
before  them  like  chaff  the  immense  army  of  Antiochus.  The 
reason  Avas  that,  unfaithful  to  Alexander's  idea,  all  hi^  successors 
remained  foreigners  to  the  Asiatic  races.  Antiochus  himself  insulted 
their  gods  by  his  sacrilegious  acts,  their  customs  and  modes  of 
speech  by  his  manners  and  his  language,  the  just  ambition  of  their 
national  chiefs  by  his  predilection  for  Greek  adventurers.  At  that 
time  Greece  furnished  mercenaries  for  tha  armies  of  all  nations; 
ministers,  generals,  and  courtiers  for  all  princes.  There  could  not 
be  found  among  the  satraps  of  Antiochus  a  Mode  or  a  Persian, 
and  the  natives  were  only  employed  in  those  light-armed  corps 
which  uselessly  swelled  the  numbers  of  Asiatic  armies.  Greeks 
and  descendants  of  Macedonians  furnished  the  phalanx;  but  it  is 
Avell  known  how  readily  men  of  European  descent  become  enervated 
by  an  Eastern  climate.  Besides,  the  phalanx,  although  it  had  suc- 
ceeded .once,  was  none  the  less  a  military  mistake  in  Asia.^ 

To  all  these  causes  of  weakness  Avas  added  yet  another,  that 
there  could  not  be  union  between  the  two  great  portions  of  the 
empire,  the  eastern  and  the  western.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  of  Rome  had  disturbed  the  world's  balance.  Formerly  civiliza- 
tion and  power  were  in  Asia;  at  that  time,  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  Persepolis  were  at  the  centre,  and  ruled  with  ease  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.  Now  that  Europe  had  emerged  from 
barbarism  and   become  the  heir  of   oriental  civilization,  the  regions 

'  [Alexander  knew  this  perfectly  well,  and  never  tried  to  win  a  battle  with  the  phalanx, 
wliicli  was  Philip's  invention  to  meet  Greek  infantry  armies.  Alexander  won  his  battles  with 
his  heavy  cavalry,  making  the  phalanx  his  defensive  wing,  and  at  his  death  he  was  m  the 
act  of  breaking  it  up  into  lighter  corps.  Nevertheless,  against  the  Roman  legion,  and  on  even 
ground,  it  proved  a  very  dangerous  form  of  tactics. — Ed~\ 


fi 
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to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  covered  with  new  cities,  with  the 
hmguage,  manners,  and  ideas  of  Greece,  liad  entered  into  tlie 
sphere  of  European  action,  while  eastward  of  the  Tigris  all  things 
remained  Asiatic.  The  Tigris  and  Eui)ln-ates,  therefore,  sc^parat^d 
two  worlds,  two  civilizations.  The  Seleucidie  sought  to  re-unite 
them,  and  perished  in  the  attempt.  The  oriental  provinces  went 
back  to  the  Parthians,  and  later,  to  the  Persians.  The  western 
provinces  were  united  to  the  empire  of  Kome,  later  to  that  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  separation  has  lasted  to  our  own  times. 

Egypt  had  more  unity,  and  apparently  more  strength,  at   least 
to    defend    herself.      Together    with    the   tomb   of    Alexander,    the 
Ptolemies   had    kept   some   of    his   ideas;    in   the   hope    of    making 
Egypt  the  great  commercial  power  of  the  world,  they  had  annexed 
to  it,  on  the  south,  the  countries  lying  along  the  Red  Sea ;  on  the 
north,   Cyprus,    Palestine,    and    Syria,    the   perpetual   and   legitimate 
object   of    ambition    to    all    the    intelligent    rulers   of    Egypt;    and 
besides,  many  cities  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Thrace,  and  of 
the   islands  of   the  ^gean   Sea.      Unfortunately  the  Ptolemies,   re- 
maining  Greek  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  the  Seleucidu''  had 
done  upon   the  Euphrates,  did   not  strive  to   create   for   themselves 
a  power  from  the  national  feeling.      They  abandoned  the  provinces, 
they  neglected  the  old  capitals,  Thebes  and  Memphis,^  and  all  the 
power  and  life  which  this  Uellenized  Egypt  possessed  concentrated 
itself    in    Alexandria,    a    new   city   situated    almost   outside   of    the 
country.      Thence  the  Ptolemies  could  better  keep  watch  upon  the 
affairs  of  Asia  and  of  Greece.     After  every  victory  Alexander  Avas 
accustomed    to    ask:    '^  And   what   do   the   Athenians   say?"      Uis 
generals  could  not  feel  that  Greece  was  a  foreign  country  to  them. 
They   had   so   easily   conquered   the  East,   that   in  their  eyes  there 
was  no  strength  anywhere  but  in  Greece,   and  they  cared  more  to 
establish  in  her  cities  their  influence  or  their  authority  than  to  gain 
provinces    elsewhere.      Aratus    and   Cleomenes    had    both    accepted 
Egyptian  gold  as  the  price  of   their  assistance  against  Macedonian 

'  This  must  be  understood  only  in  a  political  [and  very  restricted]  sense  for  the  PtolemieH 
oudt  many  temples  [did  their  best  to  fuse  the  nations/  but  the  Ln^'^u^^^l  ei"  d 

sa>  (p.  401)  :  In  this  country  notlnng  was  Greek,  neither  language,  religion,  manners  opinions 
nor  prejud.es  except  the  Greek  part  of  Alexandria].  In  all  the'se  re'spec  s  ZltZZi 
free  from  the  Macedoman  rule/'    And  it  was  for  this  reason  the  more  feeble 
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schemes.  Having  confidence  also  in  no  courage  save  that  of  the 
(ireek  soldiers,  the  Ptolemies  contided  their  armies  and  even  their 
lives  to  mercenaries  always  ready  to  betray  them,  as,  for  instance, 
to  the  J^^toliaii  Tli(M;dolus,  who  sold  (Vele-8yria  to  Antiochus  III., 
and  the  Cretan  IJolis,  who,  sent  by  Ttolemy  IV.  into  Asia  ]\Iinor 
to  save  Achieos,  gave  him  up  instead  to  the  king  of  Syria.  All 
Mgypt  was  in  Alexandria,  and  Alexandria,  like  her  kings,  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  those  whom  Polybius  calls  the  Macedonians.^  ^^  In 
respect  to  the  state  of  this  country,"  adds  the  same  writer,  '*  we 
can  only  say  with  llomer :  ^  To  traverse  Egypt  the  way  is  long 
and  difficult.'" 

The  importance  that  the  Ptolemies  attached  to  these  trans- 
marino  possi'ssions,  their  rivalry  Avith  the  kings  of  Macedon  and 
Syria,  and  possibly  the  fear  of  CVirtliage,  whoso  competition  as  a 
commercial  power  was  dreaded  at  Alexandria,  made  them  enter 
early  into  an  alliance  with  Rome.  In  the  year  27o,  Philadeli)hos 
concluded   a    treaty    Avith    the    republic,    which    was    maintained   by 

his   successors,  and   during  the  second   Punic  war 
Ptolemv   IV.  sent    corn    to 
Pome.     Such  was,  in  201, 
the    intimacy    of    the    rela- 
tions    established    between 
the  two  governments  that, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances  of    the    kingdom,    the    guardianship   of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  but   ten  years  of   age,   was  offered  to   the 
Poman   senate,   and    Lepidus,    a    senator,   resided    for   some   time   at 
Alexandria  as  tutor  to  the  young  king. 

■*  See  in  Strabo  (xvii.  12)  the  sad  picture  wliicli  Polybius,  who  visited  Alexandria  in  the 
year  143,  has  "drawn  of  that  city,  and  all  that  Polybius  himself  (xv.  2o)  has  said.  Cleomenes 
the  kinjT  of  Sparta,  said  to  Sosibius,  minister  of  Pliilopator,  that  there  were  in  Alexandria  3,000 
mercenaries  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  1,000  Cretans,  and  that  with  these  troops  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  At  the  battle  of  liaphia,  Ptolemy  had  Thracians,  Cretans,  Gauls,  Africans, 
.Ktolians,  Peloponnesians,  and,  for  liis  entire  fleet,  only  thirty  decked  vessels.    (Polybius,  v.  16.) 

^  Octodrachm  (27to  gr.).^ 

•"'  A  woman's  head,  representing^  Alexandria.  On  the  reverse,  Lepidus  placing  tlie  crown  on 
the  head  of  Ptolemy.  The  legend,  his  name  with  the  words:  Tutor  votjis.  All  the  Greek 
Orient  came  forward  to  welcome  the  Roman  dominion.  As  early  as  the  year  195,  Smyrna 
erected  a  temple  to  the  divinity  of  Home. 


Ptolemv  v.,  Kpiphanes 
(205  1 81).^ 


Coin  of  Lepidus.^ 
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II. — Gkeece. 

Since  the  war  with  Pyrrhiis,  the  senate   liad   carefully  watched 
the  revolutions   in  Greece.      This   beautiful  country  liad  long   been 
without    strength    and    deprived   of    liberty.      Athens,    Spartt,    and 
Thebes,  which  had  by  turns  ruled  it,   had  exhausted  themselves  in 
sustaining  a  fortune  too  great  for  them,  and  their  power  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of   semi-barbarous  races.     By  its  union  with  Mace- 
donia,  Greece   appeared   formidable^  and   that   which   democracy,   so 
strong  in  resistance,   but  so  feeble  in  attack,  had  not  been  able  to 
do,   royalty  accomplished:    the    Tersian  empire,  scarcely  shaken    by 
Cimon    and   Agesilaus,    fell    into    the    hands    of    Alexander.      The 
rivalries  and  wars  of  his  successors  gave  back  to  the  GrcM^k  cities 
their    independence,    but   not   their   former   vitality.      During   these 
few   years   of   subjection  they  had   lost   all   energy,  and    eveii  their 
respect   for    their   past   glory.       ^^When    the   gods   make   a   man   a 
slave,''  said  Homer,   ^'they   take  from  him  half   his  virtue."     This 
might    have   been    said   of    States    as   well   as   of    individuals;    for 
servitude,   like   hot  summer   weather   drying   up   the   failing   rivers, 
dries  up  the  springs  of  life  in  republican  States.     At  Cha^ronea  the 
Athenians  still  fought  bravely,  and  Demosthenes,   some  years  later, 
might  have  repeated  to  the  Thebans,  upon  the  ruins  of  their  city,' 
his  splendid  consolations:   ^^jS^o,  no,  you  have  not  failed  in  rushing 
on  death  for   the  salvation  of   Greece."      lUit  what  had  become  o1 
these   two   republics   under   the   Macedonian    rule?      The   one   only 
astonished   the    world    by   its   servility,   the   other,   by   its   degrada- 
tion. 

The  disturbances  in  Macedon,  the  fall  of  the  great  cities,  the 
political  torpor  of  CWinth  and  Argos,  left  a  clear  field  in  Greece. 
Two  new  peoples  appeared  there :  the  .Etolians  and  the  Achieans* 
who  till  now  had  lived  unknown  among  their  mountains  or  on 
the  sterile  shores  of  the  Morea.  And  so,  before  her  political 
existence  came  at  last  to  an  end,  Greece  called  to  the  front 
the  most  obscure  of  her  children.  But  the  lustre  which  they 
spread  over  her  last  days  was  as  fleeting  as  their  own  power. 
Now    enemies,    now    united    again    to    oppose    Macedon,    they    but 
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II. — Greece. 

Since  the  war  Avith  rvrrliTis,  the  senate   liad   caivfully  watched 
the  revohitions   in  Greece.      This   heantiful  country  liad  kmg   been 
without    strength    and    deprived   of    liberty.      Athens,    Spartt,    and 
Thebes,  which  had  by  turns  ruk^d  it,   liad  exliausted  themselves  in 
sustaining  a  fortune  too  great  for  them,  and  their  power  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of   semi-barbarous  races.     By  its  union  with  Mace- 
donia,  Greece   appeared   formidable,  and   that   which   democracy,   so 
strong  in  resistance,   but  so  feeble  in  attack,  had  not  been  able  to 
do,   royalty  accomplished:    the    Tersian  empire,  scarcely  shaken   by 
C^imon    and   Agesilaus,    fell    into    the    hands    of    Alexander.      The 
rivalries  and  Avars  of   his  successors  gave  back  to  the  Greek  cities 
their    independence,    but   not   their   former   vitality.      During   these 
few   years   of   subjection  they  had   lost   all   energy,  and   evHi  tlu^ir 
respect   for    their   past   glory.       ^^Wlien    the   gods   make   a    man   a 
slave,"  said  Homer,   "they   take  from  him  half   his  virtue."     This 
might    have   been    said   of    States    as   well   as   of    individuals;    for 
servitude,   like   hot  sunnner   weather   drying   up   the   failing   rivers, 
dries  up  the  springs  of  life  in  republican  States.     At  C^han^nea  the 
Athenians  still  fought  bravely,  and  Demosthenes,   some  years  later, 
might  have  repeated  to  the  Thebans,  upon  the  ruins  of  their  city,' 
his  splendid  consolations :   "  Xo,  no,  you  have  not  failed  in  rushing 
on  death  for   the  salvation  of   Greece."      But  what  had  become  ot 
these   two   republics   under   the   Macedonian    rule?      The   one   only 

astonished   the    world    by   its   servility,   the   other,   by   its   degrada- 
tion. 

The  disturbances  in  Macedon,  the  fall  of  the  great  cities,  the 
political  torpor  of  C^orinth  and  Argos,  left  a  clear  field  in  Greece. 
Two  new  peoples  appeared  there :  the  .Etolians  and  the  Achieans,' 
who  till  now  had  lived  unknown  among  their  mountains  or  on 
the  sterile  shores  of  the  Morea.  And  so,  before  her  political 
existence  came  at  last  to  an  end,  Greece  called  to  the  front 
the  most  obscure  of  her  children.  But  the  lustre  which  they 
spread  over  her  last  days  was  as  fleeting  as  their  own  po^^'er. 
IS^w    enemies,    now    united    again    to    oppose    Macedon,    they    but 
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increased    the  confusion  in    which    perished  the  last   remnants    of 
patriotism.' 

^Etolia  was  iuliabited  by  a  race  of  men  at  strife  with  all  their 
neighbours,  and  living  only  by  pillage.     Wherever  war  bad  broken 
out   thither   they  hastened,   like  birds   of  prey  d.-awu  by  the  smell 
of   blood,  and   ready  to   plunder   enemies   and   friends   alike.      And 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  renounce  this  savage  custom  •   "  We 
could  sooner  take  yEtolia   from  .Etolia,"  they  said,   "than   prevent 
our   warrioi-s   from   can-ying   off   spoils   from   the   spoiled."^      They 
were   worse   than   wreckers,    plying    their   eruel   trade   far   into   the 
relopoimesus,    into   Thessaly,    and    Epirus.      In    218,    their    leader 
l)onmachus,  plundered  and  destroyed  the  most  famous  sanctuary  in 
all    Greece   (except   Delphi),    the   temple   of    Dodona,    which    never 
recovered  from  the  disaster." 

The   portrait   which   Tolybius   draws   of   this   people   is   by   no 
means  flattering;   but  the  excellent  Tolybius  was  an  Achtean,   and 
of  the  aristocnitic  party,   that  is  to  say,   the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
^tohans,    who    were   of   the   popular   faction.      We   may   therefore 
believe   that   without   actually  calumniating   thepi,  he   has   sketched 
them   with   adverse  pencil.      They  had  one   virtue,  certainly,  then 
rare  in  Greece ;  they  wore  brave,  for  they  dared  to  resist  Macedon, 
and   Home,  and   the  Gauls ;    and   they  knew  how  to  attain   power. 
The   iEtohau   league,    more   solidly   organized   than   any  other   ever 
was  in  Greece,  subordinated  the  cities  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
thus  held  the  confederates  united  by  a  close  tie ;   hence  the  Ica-ue 
attained   great   foreign   influence,   for   its   action   Avas   more   proinpt 
and  Its  plans  were  more  consistently  carried  out.     Its  confederate! 
were  numerous ;    some   in  Peloponnesus,  some  even  as  far  away  as 
the    coasts    of    Thrace  and  of    Asia    Minor,   such    as    Lysimachia, 
Chalcedon  and  Chios. 

In  central  Greece  they  held  Thermopylae,  Locris,  Phocis,  and 

■  [Tlie  whole  I.istory  of  this  most  h.teresting  phase  of  Greek  liberty,  which  lasted 
nearly  three  ^neraoons,  and  which  seem,  much  underrated  in  the  text,  has  b  „  exhausti  J 
^reatcHl  by  Mr.  Freeman  u.  Ins  adnurable  volume  on  the  Si.to.y  of  Federal  Gooe,-nJuX 

'  Mfvpov  airi  Xufvpov.     (Polybius,  xvii.  (xviii.),  3.) 
/  ««lona  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tomarns,  which,  over  6,000  feet  in  hei..ht,  is  next  to 
Pindus  the  highest  mountain  in  Lower  Epims.     (Cf.  Carapanos  DoUona  ana  it^SuLTZ 
.llustrafon  .s  copied  fro„>  that  admirable  work.     It  is  to  this  author  that  is  due  the  very  recen 
discoveiy  of  the  ruins  of  Uodona.  ^ 
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Achaiau  Coiii.- 


tho  soutli  of  Thessaly.  But  this  power,  instead  of  l)(»ing  heli^ful 
to  Greek  liberty,  turned  against  it,  for  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  uEtolian  league,  with  its  principles  of  government  and  its 
rules  of  conduct,  should  ever  become  the  nucleus  of  a  general 
confederation.  What  Sparta  had  been  for  the  Peloponnesus,  that, 
^tolia  was  for  all  Greece,  nanudy,  a  continual  menace,  and  to 
complete  the  resemblance*,  the  .Etolian  strategus  Scopas  proposed, 
as  the  revolutionary  king  of  Sparta,  Cleomencs,  had  done,  to 
abolish  debts  and  (establish  new  laws  favourable  to  the  poor.*  For 
fear  of  Sparta,  Aratus  delivc^red  over  the  Peloponnesus  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  Avhen  Philip  declared  himself  the  enemy  of 
Rome,   the   latter   found   in    the    ^Etolians    most    useful   auxiliaries. 

X^S^  vf5^3^^v  "^^^y  ^'^^^^  ^^P^^  ^^  ^^^^'  central  Greece,  and 
/(  ^^^^^^^\  ^^  ^^  possible  that  their  cavalry  secun^l  for 
K'^^^^'^^^MJ     l^'^^^'^ii^i^^i'^  the  victory  at  Cynoscephahe. 

Among  the  Achipans  public  morality 
Avas  of  a  higher  tone,  and  their  chiefs, 
Aratus,  I'hilopu^nu'n,  Lycortas,  the  father  of  Polybius,  truly 
desired  the  welfare  of  Greece.  Instead  of  seeking  this  end  by 
an  absolute  suprenuicy,  as  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Macedon  had 
done,  they  hoped  to  attain  it  by  a  federation,  like  the  early 
Hellenic  amphyctionies  in  its  principle,  viz.,  in  the  eciuality  of 
all  the  associated  States.  The  Achiran  league,  which  secured 
equal  rights  to  every  one  of  its  members,  which  respc^cted  tlie 
individuality  of  the  diiferent  States,  and  yet  called  upon  them 
to  act  in  common,  seemed  likely  to  make  an  united  (JrcH'ce, 
stronger  and  more  formidable*  than  slu*  had  ever  been  before. 
In  220,  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  a  part 
of  central  Greece  had  become  members  of  the  Achaean  confedera- 
tion. 

But   institutions   alone   cannot   save   nations.      Of    this    league 
we  have  only  the  charming  picture  that  Polybius  has  drawn  of  its 
government ;  we  forget  its  intestine  rivalries  and  its  general  feeble- 
ness.     Xo   doubt  if   the    Spartans   had   cordiallv  ioined  the    lea^nie 
if    the   ^Etolians   had   been   less   unfriendly,    and   the   neighbouring 

'  rolybius,  xiii.  1  ;  Livy,  xlii.  6. 

=  Obverse,  a  liead  of  Jupiter.     On  the  reverse,  a  dolphin,  the  symlK)!   of  Dvme,  placed 
under  the  monogram  X  with  OEiK,  the  initials  of  two  magi.-^t rates.     Triobol. 
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kings  less  jealous ;  if,  in  a  word,  the  body  of  Greek  nations  having 
Macedon   for   its    head,    and   wielding   with   its   thousand   arms   the 
sword  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylfe,  had  held  itself  ready  to  defend 
the  sacred   soil   against   all  invasion,  no   doubt  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  Rome  to  send  more  than  two  legions  to  Cynoscephala^. 
"I   see,"    said   a   deputy  from   Naupactus,   in   the   presence   of   the 
assembled  Greeks,'  "  I  see  a  stormy  cloud  arising  in  the  west ;  let 
us   hasten   to   terminate   our  puerile  disagreements  before  it   bursts 
over  our  heads."      Eut  union  and  peace  were  not  possible  between 
the   aristocratic   tendencies   of    the   Acha^ans   and   the   revolutionary 
spirit  of   Lacedicmon,  between   the   peaceful  Corinthian   traders  and 
the  Klephts  of  iEtolia,  between  all  these  republics  and  the  ambitious 
kings  of   Macedon.     Dissensions  existed  even  within  the  cities,   and 
the  more  deep-rooted  because  the  strife  was  not  for  power  but  for 
wealth.     Each  city  had  its  party  of  rich  and  poor,  the  latter  always 
ready  to  take  arms  against   the  former,  those  who  had   nothin-   to 
attack    those   who   were   in    possession   of    property.      Hence   arose 
violent  hatreds,  from  which  the  senate  knew  how  to  derive  advan- 
tage.     Continually   threatened   with    a   social    revolution,    the    rich 
turned    their    hopes    towards    Rome,    and    as   soon   as    the   legions 
appeared,  there  was  a  Roman  party  in  Greece.^ 

To  bring  these  nations  into  fraternal  union,  then,  it  would 
have  been  needful  to  begin  by  obliterating  the  memory  of  their 
past  and  their  invetemte  hatreds;  also  it  would  have  been  needful 
to  prevent  contact  with  that  rich  and  corrapt  East,  which  constantly 
drew  away  into  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Pergamus  all  the 
poets  and  scholars  who  yet  remained  to  Greece,  and  into  the  courts 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids  all  her  men  of  talent  and  courage. 
Ihcsc  onental  rulers  had  not  a  minister,  a  general,  a  governor  of 
a  city,  who  was  not  of  Hellenic  birth.  Greece  was  giving  her 
best  blood  and  receiving  vices  in  exchange.  "  Everywhere  in  this 
country,"  says  Polybius,  "  high  offices  are  bought  at  small  cost  • ' 
entrust  a  talent  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  public 
funds,    take   ten   securities,   as   many  promises,  and   twice   as  many 

'  rn2ir.     (P(,lvl)ii.s,v.  i>l.) 

V  48fi\""  u';','"*'"/"/."""""  '"■'  '"  >""■  •■™'-  <'^''«^'*^'  »«"■  *  ""•'•'•V-  Mien.,  July,  KS, 
p.  4S0.)  At  ,1,„  rate  debLs  moreasod  with  extren.e  rapiditv,  and  it  i,  easy  to  see  Low  the,' 
became  .he  scourge  of  the  Greek  ei.ie,  a.,  they  were  at  Kome'in  early  times.  ^ 

IV.  V.  *  . 
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Coin  of  Athens.* 

tiulc*      Aratus    sets    hci 


witnesses ;  never  will  you  sec  your  money  again."  *  Elsewhere  he 
cites  that  Diciiearchos,  the  worthy  friend  of  Scopas,  who,  when 
sent  by  Philip  to  plunder  the  Cyclades  contrary  to  his  swoni 
engagement,  built,  Avherever  he  landed,  two  altars,  one  to  Impiety, 
the  other  to  Injustice.^ 

This  thirst  for  gold  had  produced  a  moral  degradation  which 
destroyed  all  devotion  to  public  interests.  Hence,  what  torpor  in 
most  of  the  cities  !  Athens,  the  alert  and  intelligent  city  which 
once  took  the  initiatives  in  the  most  glorious  measures,  noAv  refuses 

to  unite  her  destinies  with 
those  of  Greece,''  and  by  the* 
sacreligious  honours  she  pays 
to  all  kings,  those  Divine 
Saviours^  as  she  calls  them, 
to  whom  she  raises  altars  and 
offers  sacrifices,  proves  how 
ready  she  herself  is  for  servi- 
free  from  the  Macedonian  gan-ison  in 
the  Piraeus,  and  restores  Salamis  to  her,  without  moving  her  from 
h(^r  apathetic  indifference.  It  only  remained  for  her  to  forbid  by 
public  decree  her  citizens  from  ever  concerning  themselves  in  the 
genca-al  affairs  of  Greece,  as  the  Bax)tians  had  done,  who,  not 
to  be  disturbed  in  their  pleasures,  had  declared  patriotism  to  be 
a   crime  against  the  State.'' 

'^  Thebes,'^  says  Polybius,  ^^died  with  Epaminondas.  It  is 
the  custom  there  to  leave  one's  memey,  not  to  one's  child,  but  to 
one's  boon  compani(ms,  on  condition  that  it  be  spent  in  orgies; 
numy    men,    therefore,   are  luider   obligation   to  give   more  f(>ast!s  in 

•  vi.  m,  and  xviii.  2.     The  Greeks  couM  not  helieve  that  Flannninus  di.I  not  sell  p^ace  to 

'  Pol^vblUS,  xviii.  37:   Tivfup-Aa^fiuag,  rip  ci  Uapavo^iag. 

^'fCp  /-;  "^^;-  •'•:AX'/-^;^v  ^poKsu^p  ooc'  Ma,  ^.r.7xov  .  .  .  .  u,  .6pra,  ror,  fta.,X.7, 
.K..^.rro.  (0I..exl.:5;  Polyb.ns,  v.  1(H>.)  Athens,  he  says,  has  alwavs  been  like  a  vess.1 
w.thont  a  oaptjun ;  after  escaping  the  most  furious  tempests,  she  goes  to  pieces  in  calm  weather 
upon  slioals  full  in  sight. 

■  Head  of  Athen,..  Iteve,*,  fi,.,  ,|,reo  Uu-r.  „f  ,l,e  „a,„.  AlUen,,  ABB,  and  thre.  na.n.s 
of  ,„„,.»,ra....  ri,e„„-  conse.-.at^l  ...  this  ,-,«l,l...s  slandi,..  „p„„  a  va,e;  a  oad„,-.,.»,  and 
a  n,„n«,a,v  .naH.-,  i:*.     Athenian  tefadraelnn.     ,17.  lienle.  .,/„„„„,>,  rf-.(/W«.  n.  :M,>) 

coyfiOTog.     (rolybius,  XX.  4.)  '^ 


KOIPOU 


Corinthian  Didrachnie.^ 
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a  month  than  the  month  has  days.      For   nearly   twenty-five   years 
the  tribunals  remained  closed.  ..."  * 

Since  the  time  of  Philip,  Corinth  was  no  longer  free.  One 
garrison  occupied  her  walls,  another  her  citadel ;  and  Aratus  seized 
and  afterwards  sold  the  Acrocorinthus,  without  the  citizens  inter- 
fering even  in  the  sale.  Their  arsenals 
were  empty,  but  statues,  and  elegant 
vases,  and  marble  palaces  glittered  on 
(nery  side;  they  made  it  their  pride 
that  their  city  should  be  extolled  as 
the  most  pleasure-loving  in  all  Greece, 
and  their  temple  of  Aphrodite  was  rich  enough  to  have  in  its 
service  a  thousand  courtesans.^^ 

After  having  destroyed  or  subjugated  the  other  cities  of 
Argolis,  Argos  herself  fell  under  the  rule  of  tyrants.  Three  times 
the  Aclia\ans  penetrated  the  city 
and  fought  against  mercenaries 
The  inliabitants,  indifferent  ob- 
servers from  their  house-tops  of 
a  strife  in  which  their  own  des- 
tinies were  at  stake,  applauded  the 
best    performance.       ''  You    would 

liav('  thought,"  says   Plutarch,    ''  they  were   looking  at  the  Nemean 
games." 

Sparta  was  nothing  but  one  perpetual  revolution.  Within  a 
few  velars  the  Ephors  had  hoou  massacred  four  times,  and  the  royal 
]>ow(M-  increased,  abolislied,  then  re-established,  bought,  and  finally 
K'ft  in  tlie  hands  of  a  tyrant.  Sparta,  pledged  to  poverty  and 
(Hjuality,   liad   become   the  richest  and   most  oligarchical  countrv  in 

'  Polyhlus,  vi.  «,  and  xx.  G.     Bce-Xian  slupidity,  avcna9,irria,  and  glnttonv,  Bouoria  h,  have 
Im-ome  pn.verh.al.     Cf.  Athen.Tus,  x.   II.     However,  the  faet  lliaf    Pindar ^in<l  Epaminondas 
were  l-ceotmus,  also  the  discovery  of  the  very  graceful  figurines  of  the  necropolis  of  Tanagra 
n.mpel  us  to  accept  wilh  reserve  th'  common  opinion  in  respect  to  P,ce  )tian  stupidity  ' 

'  Head  <.f  Afhen;'.     In  the  Hehl,  a  l,earde<l   head,  nnmetarv  svmb<,l  marking"  a  coinao-e 
Peneat  1  the  Pegasus  is  the  koppa  (9  )  initial  of  the  name  Corinth  ;'  it  was  customarv  to  m^rk 
w.fh   this  symbol  horses  of  a  speeial  breed.     [(7.  .«,,^/,^„,,  probably  for  Sicyonie"  horses.- 
/^w,  J 

=•  [Tliese  were,  however,  a  direct  sourc^  of  gain,  and  rather  prove  the  greatness  of  the 
commerce  and  thoroughfare  in  that  city.—/:/.] 

•  Obvers .,  a  head  of  .luno  with  a  diadem.  Reverse,  APPKION  :  cow's  head,  adorned  with 
fillets,  between  two  <lolphins.     Argive  Didrachme. 


Argive  Didrachme.' 
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lyciirgus.' 


Greece.^  From  the  9,000  Spartans  of  Lycurgus,  the  number  had 
fallen  below  700,  of  whom  GOO  were  beggars,^  deprived  of  all 
political  rights  by  the  loss  of  their  ancestral  property.'  Wealth, 
accumulated    in    the   hands    of    women,    had   engendered   unbridhnl 

corruption ;  everything  could  be  bought  for  nu)ney.'* 
Agis  and  Cleomencs  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  put 
in  force  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  to  re- 
create anew  the  Spartan  people.  But  the  one 
perished  before  he  had  accomplished  anything;  the 
other  effected  only  a  military  revolution  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  own  power,  and  gave  Sparta  an  appearance  of  life 
merely  by  appealing  to  popular  passions.  Throughout  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus   the    poor    called    upon    him,    expecting    that    he    would 

divide  the  land  among  them  and  abolish  all 
debts.  Hence  the  alarm  which  seized  Aratus 
and  the  Achiean  league,  when  they  beheld 
Cleomenes  at  the  head  of  20,000  slaves, 
debtors,  and  proletaries,  threatening  not  only 
the  independence  of  States  and  their  govern- 
ment, but  the  property  of  each  individual. 
Par  indeed  was  this  radical  tyranny  from  the  austere  polity  of 
Lycurgus. 

To    escape   from    this    danger    the   Acha?ans   threw   themselves 


Antigomis." 


^  Xpimov  ci  Kui  dpyrpiop  ovk  lanv^iv  Tra<ftp"FA\t}mv  oaov  kv  AaKfhufiovi  i%.     (Plato,  Aic.  /, 
p.  1'22  E.) 

-  The  Spartan  population  had  fallen  otT  from  ^^,(KX),  in  4S0,  to  0,000,  in  4l>0  (0.  Miiller, 
Dorimi,,,  ii.  i>:j.3);  after  the  battle  of  Leuetra  only  2,000  remaine^l.  Aristotle  (7W  ii  0)' 
reckoned  the  number  at  1,000.  Under  Acris  there  were  700.  (IMut.,  Affi^.,  5.)  Many  cause.s 
contributed  to  the  rapid  extinction  of  thin  race:  the  law  for  the  exposure  of  infants,  the 
continual  wars,  the  increasing  ineciuality  in  respect  to  wealth  since  the  law  of  Kpitades  (I'lut., 
Af/i\  r,),  which  reduced  the  poor  to  a  condition  of  pcditical  inferiority  vwoixHoviQ  (see  Cinadon'n 
conspiracy  in  Xenophon,  //,-//.,  iii.  :i,  an<l  Aristotle,  Vol.,  viii.  f}),  an<l  prevented  them  from 
bringinjr  up  children,  althouo-h  a  man  havin<r  one  son  was  exempted  from  military  service  and 
having  three,  from  all  civic  obligati.ms  (Arist.,  Vol.,  ii.6,l:i;  Clinton,  Faxti  //.•//.,  p.  4 lo) ; 
finally  the  usage  rpuQ  uv^pag  ix^iv  ywalKu  Kal  rhrapag  (IVdybiiis,  xii.  (J),  and  thJ  Creticu^ 
amor. 

^  »  Arist.,  Pol.,  ii.  6,  7  ;  Stob.,  .Serm.,  40:  T6v  ^,)  Ip^hovra  r?,  ayu^yy  ,r,,  i^  avrov  rod  (3a<Ti\Lu»e 
y  fit;  roi'f  E'lAwrat,"  tnrotTTeWovmv. 

'  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  (Pol.,  ii.  6,  11)  women  in  Sparta  pos.Messe<l  two-fifths  „f  all  the 
property  owned  in  the  State.  Plato  (rle  Lef/.,  i.)  ha.l  been  struck  with  the  depravity  of  Si.artan 
manners,  and  held  the  women  responsible  for  it. 

'  l^ronze  Coin  of  Sparta  with  [a  conventional]  head  of  Lycurgus. 

•^  This  head  of  Antigonus  Doson  used  to  be  called  Cleomenes. 


Coin  of  /Egiiia.^ 
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into   the   arms   of    the   king   of   Macedon;    under  him    they   would 
at  all  events  lose  only  a  portion  of  their  independence. ^ 

The  battle  of  Sellasia  destroyed  this  factitious  power,  and 
Cleomenes  carried  into  Egypt  his  turbulent  ambition  and  his  mis- 
conceptions of  times  and  of  men;  he  perished  calling  the  Alex- 
andrians to  liberty  !  After  him,  Sparta  remained  a  prey  to  factions, 
whence  emerged  the  tyranny  of  Machanidas,  which 
was  destroyed  by  riiilopoomen.  But  Sparta,  de- 
spite her  abasement,  was  too  proud  of  her  old 
glory  to  consent  to  disappear  into  the  Acha}an 
league.  To  Machanidas  succeeded  N'abis,^  and 
the   Spartans  remained  allies   of   the  iEtolians. 

Need  we  speak  of  smaller  states?  ^Egina  has  disappeared 
from  the  arena ;  *  soon  she  will  serve  for  an  instance  to  show  how 
greatness  and  glory  pass  away.«  Megara  is  but  an  obscure  de- 
pendent of  the  ]3oeotian  or  the  Achaean  leagues;  the  Eleans,  like 
Mcssene  and  part  of  Arcadia,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  iEtolians ;  the  weak- 
ness of  Phocis  still  attests,  after  four 
generations  have  passed  by,  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  of  the  Sacred  War; 
Euba^a  and  Thessaly  are  powerless;^ 
Crete  given  up  to  disorder  and  to 
all  manner  of  evil  passions,  ^^to  cretise,^^  was  a  synonym  for  lying.^ 
Even  with  patriotism  and  sounder  morals,  the  Gi'ceks  could 
not  have  been  saved,  and  though  peace  and  unity  had  reigned  from 


Drachma  of  ^Egina."^ 


*  Concerning  the  dependence  of  the  Acliaeans  upon  Macedon,  see  Plutarch  (Arafiis,  45,  51, 
52)  and  Poly  bins  (iv.  and  x.  1  to  5). 

'^  See  in  Poly  bins  (xiii.  7,  and  xvi.  13)  a  picture  of  the  tyranny  of  Nabis. 
^  A  tortoise  and  a  rude  square.     Very  ancient  Didrachme 

*  However,  yet  once  more  she  resisted  a  Koman  general,  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  caused  all 
her  inhabitants  to  be  sold  into  slavery.     (Polybius,  ix.  42a.) 

*  See  the  too  much  admired  letter  of  Sulpicius  to  Cicero  to  console  him  when  no  con- 
solation is  possible— a  daughter's  death:  A^yma,  Megara,  Pirceus,  Corinthus  qiue  oppida, 
quodam  tompore,forenth8imafiienmt,  nunc  prostrata  et  diruta  ante  oculos  jacent .  (Fam.,  iv.  5.) 

°  Hannibal  said  of  IJceotia,  Euboea,  and  Thessaly  :  Illis  nullce  su(e  vires  stmt.     (Livy.) 

"^  Same  symbols,  but  artistically  wrought.     In  the  square  a  dolphin,  and  the  first  lettei-s  of 

the  name  vEgina. 

•*  "  Crete,"  says  Polybius,  "  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  gain,  no  matter  what 

may  be  its  nature,  passes  for  honest  and  legitimate.  ...  If  you  look  at  individuals  there  are 

few  men  more  knavish  ;  if  you  consider  the  state,  there  is  none  in  which  more  unjust  designs 

are  conceived,     (vi.  0.)     Cf.  Diod.,  E.ic  Vat.,  ii.  119. 

VOL.  n.  c 
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Byzsuitiue  Coiii.^ 


Capo  Tienanim  to  Mount  Orbolus,  Ex)mc  Avould  iiotwitlistandin^, 
Avith  a  little  more  time  aud  effort,  have  reduced  her  uo  less 
completely. 

Upon  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  there  Avas  activity  and 
wealth  in  the  commercial  cities  ranged  along  the  shores  of  the 
I'ropontis,  upon  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  ^Egean  Sea.  liyzantium,  the  (pieen  of  the  Bosphorus,  Cyzicus, 
aud  lUiodes  especially,  had  even  established  with  Smyrna,  Ahydus, 
Chios,  Mityleue,  and  Ilalicarnassus  a  sort  of  league  or  hansa  for 
mutual  defence.     But  there  was  no  real  strength ;  Eome  could  easily 

get  the  better  of  these  cities,  heaving  to 
them  that  which  was  their  supreme 
ambition,  commerce,  with  its  profits,  and 
munici])al  liberty,  with  its  agitations. 

If  we  depend  upon  the  judgment 
of  Montescpiieu,  we  shall  strangely 
deceive  (mrselves  in  respect  to  the  strength  of  Greece  at  this 
period.  The  fears  expressed  at  Home  have  been  taken  in  earnest; 
in  the  crafty  dealing  of  the  senate  has  been  found  a  proof  of 
Greek   power,    and    her    warriors   have   been   counted   by   hundreds 

of  thousands.  It  is  a  mere 
oi)tical  illusion  produced  by 
the  gi'cat  names  of  the  past 
— at  a  distance,  ships  of  the 
line,  seen  near  at  hand,  logs 
floating  upon  the  water. 
Athens  was  not  able  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Chalcidian  pirates,  nor  of  the  C^orinthian  garrison.  In  the  year 
200  some  bands  of  Acarnanians  overran  Attica  with  impunity, 
burning  and  massacring,  and  2,000  Macedonians  kept  the  city  be- 
sieged.' When  rhilip  ravaged  Laconia  up  to  the  veiy  walls  of 
Sparta,  Lycurgus  had   but  2,000   men  with   whom  to   oppose  him. 

^Ilead  of  Bacchus.  On  the  reverse,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  the  legend,  Br(Z)ANTIQN. 
Copper  coin. 

=^Turreted  head  of  the  city.  The  reverse,  SMTPNAIiiN  HPAKAFJAor  (mn-ist rate's 
name),  and  a  monogram;  lion  passant;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wreath.  Tetradrachm  of 
Smyrna. 

=*  Livy,  xxxi.  14,  22. 


Coin  of  Smyrna.^ 


Coin  of  IIalicarnassu8.- 
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Philil.  Imusc.lf  enteml  upon  the  campaign  witl.  5,700  «oklior.s  iu 
lU,  ami  the  year  after  he  luul  only  7,5(»0.  The  coutingeut  of 
A  ,o.s  an.,1  of  Megalopolis  is  oOO  men,  ami  all  the  Aclu.;  eon- 
federation  cannot  put  nnder  arms  durin- 
the  war  of  the  two  leagues,  the  most  ex" 
citmg  war  of  this  period,  more  than  3,500 
national  troops.' 

In  210   tliree  cities    withdrew  from   the 
eoufedenition  ;    for  their  defence    an  army  of 
350   soldiers  was   sufHeient.     The   Eleans    had   never    more   than   a 
c-w   innuhvd   men  under  arms ;    at  the   battle    of    M.mt    Apelaurus 
they  were  2,.300  strong,  including  mercenaries^ 

.  '''lie    inarine     had    fallen    even    lower.       The    Athenians,    who 

-pupped    300    vessels   at   Salanns,  have   now   for   their   entire   flee 

"'••:-    "1-'   KuUeys-    Xabis  has    no    more."      The   Achaean   lea-nie 

which    comprises    Argolis,    CVrinth,    Sieyon,    and    all    the   maritime 

"tu.s   of   the   ancient  .Egialeia   is   in  a   position   to   equip   but   six 

voHsc-ls,  three  to  guard  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  three  thl.  Saroiiic « 

In  Livy  IS  mentioned  the  ridiculous  fleet  of  Philopamieii,  the  fla-^'- 

«1'<1.   bcnig   a   foui-banked   galley   which  had   for 

eighty    years    been   rotting    in    the    harb.mr    of 

^l^f,'ion ; '  the  .Etolians  have  not  a  single  ship  • « 

">"l     we     remember      that     the     Illyrian    pirates 

carried    tlu.ir   depredations   with    impunity  as  far 

as   the    (!yclades.     Khodes  even,  whose  power  is 

so  vaunted,'"  after  a  serious  quamd  with  liy.an-  iVu^ia.  I.- 

tnim,  sends  but  tliree  galleys  into  the  Hellespont;  and  yet  the  parties 

llie  ref„rm»  „f  J>l,il„,,a.,„e„  ^       ^        Jq.I".able  euud,.,„„  uf  ,he  cavalry  before 

M»olybiu8,  iv.  (38.  ^         ^  ^^ 

'  I^ivy,  x.vxi.  22. 
'  Id.,  XXXV.  26. 
"  I'olybins,  v.  91. 
^  Livy,  XXXV.  20. 

"Strab.,  xiv.;  Diod.,  xx.  81. 

''  TniMas  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  about  22r<,  <li,.l  between  IS'?  nn,1   l-o       w.  i 

iw.a,.»,.„,.a  .u.,..,  or  u.a.  por.i.  „.  .uia  M^::^^::^^::^^:^!:^:^ 

c  2 
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in  this  war  Avcre  two  famous  republics,  three  kings,  Attains,  l*rusias, 
and  Acheeus,  with  an  indefinite  number  of  Gallic  and  Thiiieian  chiefs.' 
This  weakness  w^as  not  accidental.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
military  spirit  was  dead  in  Greece,  but  for  the  last  two  centuries 
her  sons  had  been  wasted  in  causes  foreign  to  herself,  and  the 
lucrative  occupations  opened  to  them  in  the  East  had  led  them  to 
desert  the  cause  of  their  country.^  At  the  very  time  when  the 
Spartan  king  Areus  perished  and  the  last  remnants  of  Hellenic 
liberty  were  falling  beneath  the  attacks  of  Antigonus,  Xanthippus 
had  brought  away  the  bravest  of  the  Laceda^nonians  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Carthage.  Later,  during  the  second  Avar  of  the  Romans 
against  Philip,  Scopas  came  to  enrol  under  the  standard  of  Ptolemy 
0,000  ^tolians,  and,  without  the  oppositicm  of  the  strategus 
Damocritus,  all  the  youth  Avould  have  followed  liim.^  In  the  time 
of  Alexander,  Darius  had  already  50,000  Greek  mercenaries ;  we 
have  seen  that  they  were  also  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  Seleucids. 

There  existed  therefore  between  Greece  and  the  East  an  inter- 
change equally  disastrous  to  both ;  the  latter  took  nu^n  and  lost 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  national  forces;  the  former  re- 
ceived gold,  and  with  that  gold,  destructive  to  her  own  morals, 
bought  in  turn  mercenaries  for  her  private  quaiTcls.  I  have 
ah-eady  spoken  of  that  deadly  ulcer  of  states,  condottievism^  Avhich 
destroyed  Carthage  and  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
it  had  now  extended  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Macedon,  even, 
had  foreigners  in  her  pay;  at  Sellasia  there  were  5,000  or  G,000 
of  them  in  the  army  of  Antigonus.  In  the  Acha)an  armies  mer- 
cenaries formed  more  than  half  the  troops.  The  kings  and  the 
tyrants  of  Sparta  had  no  other  soldiers.* 


of  the  Seleucidae  (223-214).  The  head  of  Prusias  is  from  a  tetradraclim.  Duriiifr  the  first 
war  between  Rome  and  I'hilip,  he  was  the  ally  of  the  latter,  lie  was  tlierefore  concerned  iu 
the  treaty  of  205,  but  he  held  himself  aloof  from  the  second  war,  now  about  to  commence. 

'  Polybius,  iv.  12.  However,  in  191,  the  Rhodians  joined  the  Roman  fleet  with  twenty-five 
decked  vessels  (Livy,  xxxvi.  45),  and  in  190  with  thirty-five.  Hut  the  fact  cited  iu  the  text 
shows  what  contemptible  wars  at  this  time  disturbed  the  Greek  world. 

■'  Lysiscus  expressed  the  true  idea  of  the  Greeks- Alexander  has  subjugated  Asia  to  the 
Greeks.  (Polybms,  ix.  11.)  Hence  they  flung  themselves  upon  tliis  prey  with  more  avidity 
than  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  upon  the  New  World,  and  we  know  what  ills 
the  conquest  of  .Vmerica  caused  in  the  end  to  Spain. 

^  Livy,  xxxi.  43. 

*  See  Polybius,  ii.  13,  in  regard  to  Cleomenes  and  Antigonus ;  iv.  13,  in  regard  to  the 
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Wealth    obtained    in     evil    ways     proverbially     takes     wings. 
Asiatic    and   African   gold   did   not  remain   in   Greece,  because   in- 
dustry was  there  no   longer.      The   cities  were   depopulated   and   in 
want.      Of   Megalopolis   it   was    said,    ^^  Great   city,    great    desert." 
Destitution    prevailed    everywhere.      Mantinea,    men    and    property 
together,  was  not  worth  300  talents,  and  Polybius  Avould  not  give, 
he  says,  G,000  talents  for  the  whole  of    the  Peloponnesus.      Attica, 
two  centuries  earlier,  was  the  richest  country  in  Greece.     A  recent 
estimate    of    its    landed   property   and    personalities   had    given    but 
5,750    talents,     half     the     sum    which     Pericles    kept    in    reserve 
in  the  public  treasury  before  the  war  in  which  his  fortunes  waned. 
And  this   very  people,   who   at  that   time  spent  a  thousand   talents 
for  a   single   temple,   to-day   being   required   by   arbitrators   to   pay 
500,    had   not   the   means   of   doing  it.     Hence  armies    were   small, 
affairs  were  on  a  petty  scale  ;   a  little  noise  about  trifling  matters  ; 
while  across  the  Adriatic  resounded  the  grand  tumult  of  the  mortal 
strife   between    Hannibal   and    Kome.      All  the   memories   of   other 
days  cannot  make  us  believe  that  this  worn-out  peojile,  a  prey  to 
confusion  and   giddiness,  are  yet   capable  of   devotion  and   heroism. 
"  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! " 

In  certain  cities  the  administration  of  justice  was  suspended; 
there  were  tribunals  that  remained  closed  twenty  years,  not  for  lack 
of  criminals,  but  for  lack  of  judges  upon  whom  the  factions  could 
agree ; '  society  was  relapsing  into  barbarism.  The  family,  like  the 
city,  Avas  perishing.  Many  avoided  marriage  to  escape  the  duties 
of  paternity,  and  refused  to  bring  up  the  children  born  from  their 
transient  unions.^  This  artist  race  even  ceased  to  respect  that 
which  is  still  the  best  part  of  their  fame— their  masterpieces  of 
art.  Before  the  Ileruli  and  the  Goths  came,  bringing  devasta- 
tion into  Greece,  the  Greeks  themselves  burned  their  own  temples, 
destroyed  their  pictures,  overthrew  their  statues;  in  one  day 
I'hilip  of  Macedon  caused  the  destruction  of  2,000  statues  in  the 
capital  of  iEtolia.  "This  man,"  said  the  Athenian  deputies  at  the 
assembly  at   Naupactus,   "this   man  makes   a   sacrilegious  war  upon 

Achrcans;  iv.  17,  v.  8,  concerning  Philip;  v.  3,  the  Eleans;  and  in  regard  to  Athens,  Livy, 
xxxi.  24.  Crete  furnished  mercenaries  to  all  tlie  world,  even  to  the  pirates.  (Strabo,  x.  477.) 
Agesilaua  (Pint.,  Afje.«.)  had  already  employed  hired  troops. 


*  Polybius,  XX.  6. 
^  Id.f  xxxvii.  4. 
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the  gods;  he  bums  temples,  mutilates  statues,  and  destroys  even 
the  tombs  of  the  dead."  ^  The  Lacedirmonians  did  the  same  at 
Megalopolis,  the  JEtolians  at  Dium,  Prusias  at  Pergamus  and 
Lemnos.  And  the  sober  Polybius,  indignant  at  these  sacrilegious 
frenzies,  exclaims  in  his  turn,  ^'  AVrily,  these  men  an^  insane  ; 
they  addressed  to  the  gods  their  supplications  ;  they  offer  victims 
to  them ;  they  bend  the  knee  before  their  images ;  they  arc  as 
superstitious  as  women,  and  they  lay  waste  their  t(Mnples."* 

Doubtless  there  Avere  still  enlightened  and  patriotic  Greeks,  and 
when  the  question  shall  be  clearly  put  between  Greece  and  P()m(», 
between  liberty  and  submission,  we  shall  again  find  sentinu^nts 
and  impulses  Avorthy  of  a  great  people.  ]5ut  it  is  too  late. 
The  Achiran  league  could  no  longer  bring  safety — the  monu'ut  for 
that  has  passed,  nor  coTdd  the  federative  system,  into  which  a  skil- 
ful aggressor  can  too  easily  bring  dissension  ;  the  only  thing  now 
possible  would  be  a  close  alliance  with  Macedon  under  a  great 
l)rince.      Let  us  see  whether  that  great  prince^  (^xistc^l. 


III. — Macedon. 

Surrounded   by    the   sea   and    l)y   rugged    mountains,    inhabited 
by  a  warlike  race,   devoted   to  her  kings  and   proud  of  tho   position 

they  had  mad(*  for  her  in  the  world, 
Maced<ai  Avas  truly  a  powc^rful  Stat(\ 
As  in  the  case  of  C'arthage,  Komo 
made  three  attempts  Ix^fore  she  could 
aclii(»ve     her     rivals     destruction.       If 

Coin  of  Opiis.^  i:>i  •!•       T^      1      1  t  .i  •  -•      , 

1  Jnlip  V .  had  possessed  nothnig  but 
Macedon,  his  conduct  no  doubt  Avould  have  been  as  simple  as 
his  interests,  but  he  held  also  Thessaly  and  Eubcca,  Opus  in 
Locris,    Elatira   and   the   larger    part   of    l^hocis,    the   Acrocorinthus 

'  In  regard  to  Fhilip's  ravages  in  Attica,  Cf.  Livy,  xxxi.  5,  24,  20,  HO.  Not  content  with 
tin-owing  down  tlie  statue-s  l.e  caused  tin  m  to  be  broken.  At  Tbennus  he  biirnnl  the  temple 
and  threw  down  2,000  statues.  (PoKbius,  v.  [);  xi.  ii.)  The  .Kt..lians,  an  their  part,destrove<l 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  DcKloua,  and  at  Diura  the  temple  and  the  pictures  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon.     The  plundering  cf  Delphi  by  the  IMiocians  will  be  remembered. 

■^  l*(dybius,  xxxii.  25. 

■'  Head  of  Ceres.     Reverse,  onONTtON,  and  Ajax  swortJ  in  hard.     Didraclime  of  Opus. 


Didrachme  of  Thasos.^ 


and  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia.  In  three  of  the  Cyclades,  Andros, 
Paros,  and  Cythnos,  he  maintained  garrisons;  also  in  Thasos  and 
some  cities  of  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  of  Asia ;  a  considerable  part  of 
Caria  belonged  to  him.  These  remote 
and  scattered  possessions  multiplied 
hostile  contacts.  His  Thracian  towns, 
Perinthus,  Sestus,  and  Abydus,  which 
commanded  the  passage  from  Europe  into  Asia,  made  him  dan- 
gerous to  Attains  of  Pergamus;  his  cities  in  C^aria  and  the  island 
of  lasus,  to  the  Ivhodians ;  Eubcca,  to  the  Athenians ;  Thessaly  and 
Phocis,  to  the  ^tolians ;  his 
possessions  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus,   to   Laccdicmon. 

With  more  consistency  in 
his  plans  and  a  wiser  use  of 
his  strength  he  might  have 
ruled  over  all    Greece,   for   he  Coin  of  Abydus.^ 

held  its  fetters,  to  quote  the  words  of  Antipater.  But  he  always 
iua(l(^  Avar  less  as  a  king  than  a  predatory  chief,  rushing  in  one 
campaign  from  Macedon  to  (Vphallonia,  thence  to  Thermus,  from 
^Tltolia  to  Sparta,  C(mi})leting  th(^  de- 
struction of  no  eiUMuy,  leaving  each 
ent(^rprise  incomplete.'*  In  these  Avars 
liis  nuiu(Tical  stn^ngth  ncA'cr  exce(Mled 
a  fcAV  tlu)usand  nu^n,  and  Plutarch 
sjxNiks  of  the  difficulties  he  had  in 
raising  troops.*  He  could  not  AvithdraAV  soldiers  from  Macedon, 
for  Avlu^never  they  kncAV  of  his  absence  the  Thracians,  the  I)ar- 
danians,  and  the  Illyrian  tribes  fell  upon  his  kingdom.  To  con- 
quer  these   barbarians,   to   crush   the  ^Etolian   league,  to  expel   the 


•  Satyr  carrying  off  a  woman.     Reverso,  hollow  square.     Silver  coin  of  Thasos  of  very 
ancient  date. 

^  Ihisf   of  Diana.      Reverse,  AltVAHNQN  AIOWSIOV,  an  eagle  and   a  torch  ;  the  whole 
surrouiKhsl  by  a  laurel  wreath.     Tetradrachm  of  Abydus. 
^  P<dybius,  v.  l-lo. 

*  Heads  of  the   Dioscuri  coupled.     Reverse,  IA2EQN.      Figure  leaning  upon  a  dolphin. 
Rronze  coin  of  lasus. 

'  Plutarch,  Flamtnimts. 


Coin  of  lasus.* 
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tyrants  of  Sparta  and  to  gain  over  by  gentleness  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks— this  was  the  role  Thilip  proposed  to  himself.  Bnt 
he  had  not  the  ability  to  play  it.  If  it  is  not  true  that,  as 
Polybius  asserts,  he  caused  Aratus  to  be  poisoned,^  he  cer- 
tainly alienated  his  allies  by  his  excesses  and  his  perfidy.  ^^A 
king,"  he  dared  to  say,  "is  bound  neither  by  his  word  nor  by 
moral  laws."  The  eyes  of  the  most  careless  observer  saw  dniwin^ 
near    "the   tempest   which   the  iEtolians  were   attracting   from   the 


^,-  ^        r 


-.•^Gft'"  - 


i^- 


lasus.'* 

West."  •'  Thilip  only  neither  saw  nor  understood  tliis.*  And  when 
the  senate  sent  to  declare  war  upon  him  he  was  fighting  in  Asia 
against  Attains  and  the  Ehodians  for  the  possession  of  some  un- 
important places  in  Thrace  and  Caria.  His  reply  to  the  Roman 
messenger,    iEmilius    Lepidus,    shows    his    mocking    levity   in    the 

^Tlie  assertion  of  Pol) bins  seoms  to  be  ill  supported  by  evidence.  Notice, ;>/?Wm,  the 
roproacbes  tbat  be  addresses  to  riulip  on  account  of  bis  conduct  at  Messcne  and  at  Ar-os  •  also 
tbe  speecb  of  Aristenes.     (Livy,  xxxii.  21.)  *"     ' 

=^Part  of  tbe  wall  of  lasus,  will,  eastern  side.  {Vnya<je  arvhcol.  en  Gfvcc  et  on  AMe 
mmeure,  Lebas  and  Waddinjrton,  pi.  Ixvi.,  %.  1.)  Tbis  city  was  tben  in  possession  of  Mace.lon 
Speecb  of  Lysiscus,  Polybius,  ix.  11.  As  tbe  secon.l  Punic  war  drew  near  its  clo.se  tbe 
fears  of  tbe  Greeks  increased  and  tbe  conviction  tbat  t bey  were  destim.!  to  swell  tbe  number 
of  tbe  conriuests  of  Rome.  (Polybius,  xi.  G.)  "Tbreatencnl  ],y  Cartbajro  and  bv  Kr.me,"  said 
a  Greek,  we  sball  escape  from  servitude  only  if  Pbilip  can  regard  all  Greece  as  bis  own  an<l 
watcb  over  ber.'     (Polybius,  v.  104.) 

^  Except  in  makincr  bis  treaty  witb  Ilamnbal :  "From  tbis  moment  tbe  idea  of  conquering 
Italy  occupied  bim  even  m  bis  dreams."     (Polybius,  v.  101-8.) 
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midst  Of    most   serious  affairs.      Ho    would   forgive  him,   he  said 
the   arrogance   of    his   language    for    three    reasons-first,    that   ho 
was    young  and  inexperienced;    next,   because    he   was  the  hand- 
somes     man    of    his   age;    and    lastly,   because   he   bore   a    Eoman 
name. 

The  Eoman  power,  until  now  lin.ited  to  the  West,  was  about 
to   peneti-ate   mto   that   Eastern   M-orid    belonging   to   the   successors 
of    Alexander.      It  is   Rome's  immortal  honour,   the  one  immense 
benefit   which    makes   us   forget   all    her   unjust    wars,    that    for    a 
certain    k>ngth    of    time    she     united     these     two    worlds,    which 
are     in    their    nature    so     divided    in     interests    and     so    foreign 
one    to    the    other ;    that  she  mingled    and   blended    the    brilliant 
but    eornipt    civilization    of    the    East    with    the    barbaric    energy 
of    the   West.      The   Mediteri-anean    became    a   Eoman    lake- J-, 
m./m.,    they    called    it,    and    the   same    life    circulated    upon    all 
Its   shores,    called,  for   the   first   and   last  time,  to  share  a  common 
existence. 

A  century  and  a  half  of  efforts  and  of  prudence  were  required 
for  tins  result :  for  Rome,  not  working  for  a  man,  but  for  a  patient 
anstocracy,  had  no  need  to  attain  the  end  at  a  single  leap.  Instead 
of  rearing  suddenly  one  of  those  colossal  monarchies  formed  like 
!^lTn  °f  g"l'\-«i  foot  of  clay,  she  slowly  founded  an  empire 
^^hi  h  fell  only  under  the  weight  of  years  and  of  hordes  from  the 
Af  /f ''■,  ^•'•"^•'''   '"^"^   "»g^»t   have   attempted   the    conquest    of 

Africa,    but    she    left    Carthage    and   the  Numidians   to    wear  one 
another  out.      After  Cynoscephal^   and  Magnesia,  Greece  and  Asia 
were   ready   for   the   yoke,    but   she   still   left    to    them    fifty   year 
more  of   hberty.      The  truth  is,   she  still  keeps,   with  her  pride  in 
the  Roman  name   and  her  insatiable  desire  for  power,  some  of  her 
oarly  virtues.     The  Popillii  are  more  numerous  than  the  Verres  at 
present;   she  had  rather  rule  the  world;   later,  she  will  set  herself 
o  pillage  It.      And  so,  wherever  any  strength  is  observed,  thither 
..me  despatches  her  legions ;   everything  like  power  is  destroyed ; 
ties  uniing  States,   leagues   of   whatever  kind  are  broken  up;  am 
Mhen    she    recalls    her   soldiers    they    leave    behind    them    anarchy 
and   weakness.     The  M'ork  of   the  legions  being  ended,   that  of  the 


1  1> 


Polybius,  xvi.  15. 
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senate  begins  :  first,  force,  afterwards  tact  and  policy,  and  the  old 
senators,  grown  gray  amid  the  alarms  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
seem  noAv  to  enjoy  themselves  far  more  in  that  play  of  state-craft, 
always  the  highest  of  Italian  arts. 

Many  reasons,  moreover,  enjoined  this  reserve.  Against  the 
Ganls  and  the  Samnites,  against  Tyrrhus  and  Hannibal,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  defence  of  Latium  and  of  Italy,  Rome  had  used  all  her 
strength ;  it  was  a  question  of  life  or  death.  In  the  wars  in 
Greece  and  Asia  only  her  ambition  and  her  pride  were  at  stake, 
and  prudence  required  that  a  little  rest  should  be  allowcul  to 
the  plebeians  and  the  allies.  The  senate  also  had  too  many  affairs 
npon  their  hands  at  the  same  time — wars  in  Spain,  in  (V)rsica,  in 
the  Cisalpine,  and  in  Istria,  to  permit  any  serious  handliug  of  the 
Eastern  qnestion ;  tAVO  legions  only  were  sent  to  fight  with  Thilip 
and  Avith  Antiochus.  It  was  enough  to  coucpuu-  tlu^m,  but  not 
enough  to  plunder  tliem.  Besides,  from  the  moment  when  the 
Eomans  began  to  penetrate  into  this  Grc^'k  world,  where  the  glory 
of  the  past  concealed  so  much  present  W(^akness,  they  felt  that 
they  could  never  be  too  moderate.  Those  pitih^ss  enemies  of  the 
Yolscians  and  the  Samnites  in  their  next  wars  no  longer 
ravage  the  country  and  exterminate  their  adversaries.  Not  for 
their  own  interests  did  they  come,  they  said,  to  sIumI  their 
blood ;  it  was  to  advocate  the  cause  of  oppressed  Greece.  And 
this  language,  this  conduct,  they  never  changcMl,  even  i\itvr 
victory. 

The  first  act  of  Flamininus,  on  the  moiTow  of  Gynoscephalie, 
will  be  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  Greeks.  All  who  bore  that 
hcmoured  name  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  their  protection,  and  the 
little  Greek  cities  of  Cariii  and  along  the  Thracian  and  the  Asiatic 
coasts  will  receive  with  wonder  their  liberty  at  the  hands  of  a 
people  whom  they  scarcely  know.  All  will  be  deceived  by  this  air 
of  disinterested  kindness.  Xo  one  will  observe,  that  what  Rome 
is  doing  in  giving  independence  to  their  States  and  cities  has  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  confederati(ms  just  stniggling  to  re-forui,  in 
which  perhaps  might  be  the  hope  of  new  strength  for  Greece. 
Separating  them  from  one  another,  and  attaching  them  to  herself 
by  a  tie  of  self-interested  gratitude,  she  placed  them  all  uncon- 
sciously  to   themselves   under   her   infiuence.      She   made  them   her 
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allies,  and  it  is  well  known  what  became  finally  of  the  allies 
of  Rome.  So  profitable  did  the  senate  find  this  policy  of  sowing 
dissensions  everywhere  and  awakening  on  all  sides  extinct  rivalries^ 
that  for  more  than  half  a  century  they  followed  no  other. 

'Reverse  of  a  anu  of  the  Senilian  family  beari.ig  the  hea<l  of  Flora,  already  represented 
(voJ.  I.  ]>.  i)41.)  '       '■ 


Warriors  joining  their  Swoi-ds. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


SECOND  MACEDONIAN  WAR  (200-197).' 


I. — First  OrERAXiONs  of  Rome  in  Greece. 


THE  conqueror  of  Zama  had  scarcely  descended  from  the  Capitol, 
and  the  temples  yet  resounded  with  thanksgivings,  when  one 
of  the  consuls  came,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  say  to  the 
assembled  centuries :  ^^  Will  you,  do  you  decree,  that  war  be  dc- 
chired  against  king  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  for  having  done 
injury  and  violence  to  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people?"  The 
centuries  unanimously  refused  the  proposal.  They  had  had 
enough  of  glory  and  battles;  peace  and  rest  were  the  objects  of 
their  desire;  but  the  Roman  people  belonged  to  themselves  no 
longer.  They  had  become  the  instruuient  of  a  self-imposed  necessity, 
which  must  inevitably  be  wielded  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Yainly  did  the  Roman  nation  now  desire  to  stop  in  the  bloody 
career  Avherein  its  own  liberty  was  also  to  perish.  Victory  liad 
made  it  a  king,  and  it  must  needs  accept  the  anxieties,  the  perils, 
and  the  proud  misery  of  its  royal  condition.  ^'Thc  senators,"  said 
I^a-bius,  the  tribune,  ^^  wish  to  make  war  endless,  to  the  end  that 
their  dictature  may  be  endless."  The  consul  reminded  them  of  the 
treaty  with  Hannibal,  of  the  4,000  mercenaries  sent  to  Zama,'  of 
Philip's  threats  against  the  free  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  his 
attacks  upon  the  allies  of  Rome  in  the  East,  upon  Attains  of  Per- 
gamus,  the  Rhodians,  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  ward  of  the 
senate.  At  that  very  moment  he  was  besieging  Athens.  Athens, 
the  consul  said,  would  be  a  new  Saguntum,  and  Philip  another 
Hannibal.  The  war  must  be  carried  into  Greece  if  they  desired  not 
to  have  it  in  Italy.     ''  Go  to  the  vote,  tlu^n,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, 


*  For  the  first  Macedonian  -war,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  6.36. 
^  Livv,  XXX.  42. 
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"  and  may  the  gods  who  have  accepted  my  sacrifices  and  have  given 

me   auspicious   omens   inspire   you   to   decree   what   the   senate'' has 

resolved."     The  people  yielded.     The  senate,  however,  had^so  little 

real  anxiety  in  the  case  that  they  armed  for  Italy  and  the  provinces 

but  SIX  legions  in  all,  although  the  war  was  then  recommencing  in 

the    Cisalpine,    where    Ilamilcar,    the    Carthaginian,    was   fomenUn- 

disturbances  among  the  Insubrians.  ^ 

We   have   seen  what  was   the   situation   in   Greece   and  in  the 

Eastern  world,  and  have  noted  the  strength  of   the  different  States 

and  their  alliances.     Philip 

had     lately    allied    himself 

with     Antiochus     III.     of 

Syria   and  with  Prusias   of 

Pithynia    for    the    purpose 

of   despoiling   the  Thnician 

and    Asiatic   possessions    of 

Ptolemy     Epiphanes,     who 

was   in    his   turn    defended 

by  Rhodes  and   by   Attains  of   Pergamus.     In  Greece,  his  declared 

enemies    were,    Sparta    under    the    rule   of    Kabis ;    Athens,    which 

had   just   exchanged   rights   of    citizenship    with   Rhodes;    and   the    ' 

iEtolians,    who    ruled    from    one    sea   to   the    other  ^    and   occupied 

Thermopyla);    while   his   excesses   left   him   but    lukewarm   friends. 

The    consul    Sulpicius,    sent    against   him,   came   over   bringing    but 

two   legions;    Carthage   sent   them   corn,    Masinissa   furnished ''them 

Numidian   troops,    Rhodes   and   Attains   contributed    ships,    and   the 

^tolians,    after    some    hesitation,    sent    their 

[Thessalian]     cavalry— the     best     in     Greece. 

Nabis,  without  declaring  for  Rome,  was  already 

in  open  war  with  the  Acha^ans. 

As   soon  as  the  campaign  opened,  Philip, 

notwithstanding     his    activity,    found     himself 

hemmed   in   by  enemies   on  every  side.      A  lieutenant  of   Sulpicius 


Tetrastater  of  Antiochus  III.' 


Coin  of  Chalcis.^ 


^Crowned  head  of  Antiochus.  Reverse,  BASlAKQS  AMIOXOT,  and  a  monorrrani 
Apollo  seated  upon  the  omj^halos  or  central  point  of  the  world.  From  the  Cabinet  de  IWinee. 
{oo'vo  g"r. ) 

^  See  p.  9.     Livy  however  mentions  several  Phocian  towns  in  alliance  with  Philip 
inEubcer*'"'  ^'''^'    ^^^'''''^  ''''^'  """"^  """  ^^^^^  ^"""""^  ""  '""P""^'    ^'^"^"""  ^^  ^^'^^^^^ 


» 
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sent  to  the  help  of  Athens  burned  Chalcis,  the  chief  city  of 
Eiibcea  ;  the  ^Etolians  with  the  Athamanes  ravaged  Thessaly  ; 
Pleuratus,  king  of  Illyria  and  the  Dardanians,  came  do^vn  into 
^lacedon  ;  histly,  another  lieutenant  pushed  a  reconnaissance 
into  Dassaretia.  From  this  side  Sulpicius  attacked,  that  is  by 
Lyclmidus  and  what  was  afterwards  the  Egnatian  road,  having 
as  his  object  the  stronghold  of  Ileracleia  (near  ^lonastir).  Philip 
arrived  in  time  to  cover  it,  and  closed  to  the  Eomans  the  defile 
through  which  they  woidd  have  been  able  to  come  down  into  the 
fertile  fields  of  Lyncestis.  But  in  this  mountainous  region  the 
Macedonian  i)lialanx  was  useless,  and  although  riiilii)  had  gathered 
24,000  men,  he  could  not  hinder  his  adversary  from  turning  his 
position  on  the  nortli  and  coming  down  into  the  plain  by  way  of 
PelagoniaJ     At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  therefore,  Sulpicius  found 

himself  in  the  heart  of  Macedon  ;  but  winter 
was  drawing  near ;  without  magazines,  without 
strongholds,  he  could  not  winti'r  in  an  enemy's 
country  :    he  therefore  returned  to  Apollonia. 

During  the  summer,  the  combined  fleet  had 
driven  Philip's  garrisons  out  of  the  Cyclades,  had  taken  Orcus, 
and  pillaged  the  coasts  of  Macedon  (200).  A  few  i)redatory  ex- 
cursions into  Attica,  some  slight  advantages  gained  over  the 
^Etolians,  who  had  made  inciu'sions  into  Thessaly,  and  tlu^  taking 
of   Maroneia,  a  rich   and   powerful   Thracian   city,    did   not   balance 

for  Philip  the  danger  of  having 
suffered  the  enemy  to  })enetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom. 

The  new  consul,  Yillius,  found 

the   army   in    a   state    of    mutiny, 

Coiu  of  Maroneia.^'  and    passcd    tlic    entire    campaign 

(199)  in  restoring   discipline.      Ho 
seems,  however,  to  have  only  succeeded  by  discharging  the  mutineers. 


lleiaeleia  in  Macedon." 


^  Ileuzey,  Mission  de  Maccdoine,  p.  302. 

*  Head  of  Hercules,  lleverse,  HPAKAEIA,  in  a  hollow  square.  Ileniidrachm  of 
Ueracleia. 

3  Galloping  horse  ;  above,  a  vase,  and  the  first  letters  of  the  name  Maroneia.  On  the 
reverse,  EH  I  MHTFO:loe,  a  magistrate's  name,  surrounding  a  vine  branch  enclosed  in  u  square. 
Tetradrachm  of  Maroneia. 
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wlio,  having  entered  upon  this  war  in  the  hope  of  a  rapid  campaign 
and  much  plunder,  had  found  themselves  disappointed  in  both 
respects.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  successor  of  Yillius  Avas 
obliged  to  bring  out  9,000  fresh  troops.  Encouraged  by  this  in- 
action, the  king  took  the  offensive,  and  entrenched  himself  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Aoiis,  in  an  impregnable  position  covering 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  Avhence  he  could  cut  off  the  Eomans  from  the 
sea,  if  they  should  recommence  the  expedition  of  Sulpicius. 

The  people  had  raised  to  the  consulate  Titus  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  although  he  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  had 
held  no  other  office  save  the  quiestorship  the  preceding  year;  but 
his  reputation  anticipated  his  services;  he  Avas,  moreover,  a  member 
of  one  of  those  noble  families  who  had  already  begun  to  set  them- 
selves above  the  laws.  A  good  general,  a  better  statesman,  pliant 
and  crafty,  a  Greek  rather  than  a  Roman,  lie  represented  that  new 
generation  who  were  abandoning  ancestral  traditions  and  adopting 
foreign  manners.  Flamininus  was  the  true  author  of 
that  IMachiavellian  policy  which  gave  up  Greece  de- 
fenceless into  iXiii  hands  of  the  legions.  He  has  been 
called   a   second   Scipio,  but   he   has   neither  the  nobh>  ^^^^ 

mindedness   nor  the   heroic   courage   of  Africanus.     The  Titus  Quinctius 
blood  of  Philopa)men  and  of  Hannibal  lies  at  his  door.     ^'^^""'"""'•.' 
It  is  already  noticeable  that  the  lloman  leaders  are  less  noble,  just 
as  the  interests  they  serve  become  less  worthy. 

Flamininus  at  first  did  no  better  than  his  predecessor.  The 
fruitless  attempt  made  by  Sulpicius  had  shown  that  Macedon  could 
be  reached  only  with  difficulty  through  the  mountains  on  the 
north-west,  and  the  attack  on  the  south  by  the  fleet  had  resulted 
in  nothing  but  some  indecisive  predatory  raids.  It  remained  to 
try  a  direct  attack  in  front.  Put  Philip  had  posted  himself  in  a 
narrow  gorge  between  two  mountains,  descending  with  abrupt, 
rocky  precipices  to  the  river  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  pass.*^ 

For  six  weeks  Flamininus  remained  before  the  impregnable 
camp  of   the  Macedonians.     There   were  skirmishes  every  day,   but 

'  Head  of  Flamininus,  from  a  stater  struck  in  Macedon. 

=*  Livy,  xxxii.  5.     This  defile  is  now  the  Cleisoura  pass,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Desnitza 
and  the  Zoiousaa  (Aoiis). 
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^'wlion  the  Eomans  strove  to  climb  the  ascent,  they  were  over- 
whchiied  with  darts  and  aiTOWS  which  the  Macedonians  poured  in 
upon  their  flanks;  so  the  skirmishes  were  exceedingly  shar}),  and 
many  on  both  sides  were  kiUed  and  wonnded ;  but  this  was  not 
decisive,  nor  of  a  nature  to  end  the  war."  ^ 

Discouragement  was  beginning  to  be  felt  when  Charops,  an 
Epirot  chief,  whose  country  was  wasted  by  the  Macedonians, 
furnished  the  consul  with  the  means  of  abandoning  this  dangerous 
inaction.  lie  sent  to  him  a  shepherd,  who,  accustomed  to  lead  his 
flocks  through  the  defile  of  Cleisoura,  knew  all  the  paths  over  the 
mountain,  and  now  offered  to  lead  the  Eomans  in  three  days  to 
a  point  whence  they  would  command  the  Macedonian  camp.  After 
satisfying  himself  that  the  shepherd  came  in  truth  from  C'harops, 
Flamininus  selected  a  force,  consisting  of  4,000  foot-soldiers  and 
300  cavalry,  gave  them  orders  to  move  only  by  night,  as  there 
was  a  moon  at  the  time  sufficient  to  light  their  road,  and  directed 
them  on  arriving  at  the  designated  spot  to  kindle  a  great  bonfire. 
On  the  third  day,  the  signal  was  duly  made;  a  mighty  shout  rang 
up  from  the  depths  of  the  pass,  and  at  the  same  moment  was  lu^ard 
the  reply  from  the  heights  above  which  commanded  the  royal  camp. 
The  Macedonians  attacked   in   front  and   threatened   from    the  rear, 

were  stnick  with  panic ;  they  took  to  flight, 
and  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  Thessaly, 
beyond  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindus.^ 
At  news  of  this  victory,  which  gave 
Epirus  into  the  power  of  Flamininus,  the 
^tolians  fell  upon  Thessaly,  and  Amynan- 
der  king  of  the  Athamanes,  opened  to  the  Eomans,  tlirough  the  defile 
of  Gomphi,  an  entrance  into  this  province.  Philip,  not  daring  to 
risk  a  battle,  had  withdrawn  into  the  vale  of  Tempo,  after  pillaging 
the  open  country,  burning  the  unfortified  cities,  and  driving  the 
population  into  the  mountains.  Tliis  conduct  presented  a  dangerous 
contrast   to  that  of   the  Eomans,  who  were  held  by  Flamininus  to 


Coin  of  Gomphi. 


^  Plutarch,  Flamininus,  5. 

■^  The  memory  of  this  event  lingers  yet  in  Epirus,  clothed  however  in  one  of  those  legends 
with  which  the  popular  imagination  delights  to  invest  historic  fact.  (Pouqueville,  Voyaye  dc 
la  Grece,  I.,  p.  302.) 

^  The  obverse,  a  head  of  Medusa  ;  the  reverse,  roM«I>EQ\  ;  Jupiter  seated,  leaning  with  his 
left  hand  upon  a  long  sceptre,  and  holding  his  thunderbolt  in  the  right  hand.     A  copper  coin. 
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tlie  strictest  discipline,  and  had  suffered  with  hunger  rather  than 
commit  any  depredations  in  Epirus.^  Many  cities,  therefore,  opened 
tlieir  gates,  and  Flamininus  had  reached  the  banks  of   the  Peneus, 


Didrachme  of  Carystus.^  Coin  of  Eretria.^ 

wlu^n  tli(^  courageous  resistance  offered  by  Atrax  arrested  his  vic- 
torious march.  Near  at  hand  was  the  important  city  of  Larissa,  which 
tlie  Maccnlonians  h(4d  with  a  large  force.     The  consul  fell  back. 

In  this  campaign  the  allied  fleet  had  taken,  in  Eubooa, 
Carystus  and  Eretria  (198),  ^'whence 
tlu^  took  away  a  quantity  of  statues, 
of  ancient  pictures,  and  masterpieces 
of  every  sort."  The  Macedonians 
found  there  were  disarmed  and  ordered 
to  pay  a  ransom  of  oOO  sesterces  each. 

Instead   of   losing   the   winter    as 


his  predecessors  had  done,  by  return- 
ing to  take  up  his  quarters  near 
Apollonia,  Flamininus  led  his  legions 
to  Anticyra,  upon  the  Corinthian 
(iulf,  whither  the  vessels  at  Corcyra, 
his  port  of  supplies,  could  bring  him 
in  all  safety  the  provisions  of  which 
he  had  need.  He  was  here  in  the 
very  centre  of  Greece,  and  while  his 
troops  were  capturing  the  smaller 
cities  in  Phocis,  and  besieging  the 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Elatea, 
which  they  at  last  took,  his  nc^gotia- 
tions,  liis  threats,  the  advice  of  adherents,  and  new  hostilities  on  the 

'  Livy,  xxxii.  14,  15. 

'  Cow  and  calf.     On  the  reverse,  a  cock,  and  llie  legend  KAPV2TIQN. 

MVoraan's  head.     On    the  reverst^,    KPETPIHU(n)  MANIAS  and  two  lunches  of  grapes. 
Eretrian  drachrae. 

*  Demeter  (Ceres)  found  by  M.  Ileuzey  {Mission  fie  Macedotne,  pi.  xxxii). 

VOL.  n.  ■  1) 


Head  of  Demeter,  found  at  Apollonia.' 
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part  of  Xabis,  compellod  the  Aclwans  to  aceopt  his  alliance^  II(^  * 
had  promised  to  restore  to  them  Corinth,  hut  tlie  ^raecMlonian  gar- 
rison repulsed  all  attacks,  and  even  captured  Argos,  Avhich  it  gave 
up  to  Xahis.  This  furious  tyrant  at  once  prochiimed  two  hnvs, 
one  decreeing  the  abolition  of  debts,  the  other,  the  distribution 
of  lands,  showing  A'ery  clearly  the  character  that  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  time  assumed  in  Greece.  Xabis,  having  drawn  from 
Philip  all  the  advantages  that  he  could  expect,  now  went  ov(»r 
to  the  Eoman  alliance ;  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  had  already 
entered  it. 

Flamininus  was  desirous  to  terminate  the  war  himself  bv  a 
peace,  or  better  still,  a  victory.  Philip  having  asked  for  a  confiT- 
ence,  he  agreed  to  it,  and  on  either  side  were  taken  those  jealous 
precautions  so  much  employed  in  the  ^liddle  Ages.  The  interview 
took  place  on  the  shore  of  the  Maliac  Gulf.  The  king  made  his 
appearance  in  a  war- vessel  escorted  by  five  barges,  but  refused  to 
land,  and  discoursed  from  the  prow  of  his  galley.  ''  This  is  very 
inconvenient,"  Flamininus  said ;  "  if  you  Avould  land,  avc  should 
converse  better."  The  king  refusing,  Flamininus  added,  "  Of 
what  are  you  afraid?"  ''I  am  afraid  of  nothing,"  rejoined  the 
king,  '^  save  the  immortal  gods ;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
men  who  surroimd  you."  The  day  passed  in  vain  recriminations; 
on  the  morrow  the  king  consented  to  disembark  on  condition  that 
Flamininus  should  send  away  the  allied  chiefs,  and  landed  with 
two  of  his  officers.  The  consul  had  with  him  no  one  but  a 
tribune ;  a  truce  of  two  months  was  agreed  upon,  during  which 
the  king  and  the  allies  should  send  an  embassy  to  the  senate. 
The  Greeks  first  made  their  complaints ;  when  the  Macedonians 
wished  to  answer  with  a  long  speech,  they  were  summoned  to 
answer  only  to  the  question,  whether  their  master  Avould  consent 
to  withdraw  the  garrisons  he  had  placed  in  the  Greek  cities,  and 
on  their  reply  that  they  had  no  instructions  on  this  point,  they 
were  dismissed.     This  was  what  Flamininus  wished. 

In  central  Greece  the  Boeotians  onlv  hesitated."-  Flamininus 
proposed   a   conference.       The   strategus,    Antiphilus,  came   to   meet 

^  Philip  had,  however,  relinquished  to  the  leajrue,  at  the  beginning  of  this  campaign, 
Orchomemis,  Ilerfeum,  and  Triphylia;  also  to  the  Eleans,  Alipliera.     (T^ivv,  xxxii.  o.) 
^  The  Acarnanians  remained  faithful  to  Philip  up  to  the  battle  of  Cvnoscepliala?. 
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Draclnne  of  Pherge.- 


Inm  with  tho  principal  Thebans.  Flamininus  advanced  almost 
alone,  a(;conipanicd  by  tlic  king  of  Porgamn«  ;  he  speaks  to  the 
deputies  individually,  he  tlatters  and  distracts  them;  they  walk 
on  as  they  talk,  and  enter  the  city,  and  go  as  far  as  the  n,ark<>t- 
place,  while  a  great  crowd  follows,  eager  to  sec  a  consul,  and  to 
hear  a  Roman  who  speaks  their  language  so  well.  But,  at  some 
distance,  2,000  legionaries  were  following;  while  Flamininus  held 
the  en.wd  in  rapt  attention,  his  soldiers  seized  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  Thebes  Avas  taken.' 

In  this  novel  winter  campaign  Flamininus  had  conquered  rxreece 

had  ivduced  Philip's  army  to  his  own  subjects,  and  was  now  able  to 

meet  him  in  the  field.     Upon  the  return 

of  spring,  the  consul  went   in  search  of 

I'liilip    as    far    as    Pheric    in    Thessaly, 

taking  with  him  20,000   men,  of   whom 

(),0()0    were    Greeks,    and    among    these 

Greeks    500    Cretans.      Philip,    who    for 

tw..nty   years   had   been   wasting   his   strength   in    mad   enterprises 

was    able    to    gather    25,000    soldiers    onlv   bv   enrollin-    boys    of 
sixteen.'     Of  these  10,000  composed  the  phalanx.  "        ' 

The    diplomacy    of    the    senate    rather    than    its    legions    had 
gamed   the  honours  of   the   first   Macedonian  war.      In  the  present 
war,  the  legion  with  its  rapid  movements,  and  its  missile  weapons 
the    javelins    and    the    formidable  pihm,    was   now    to    find    itself 
engag(Hl  against  Alexander's  phalanx,  a  dense  mass,  who.se  soldiers 
placed   sixteen  deep,   and  armed   with  lances  twenty-one  feet  lono- 
seemed  a  wall  bristling  with  pikes.     Since  the  battle  of  Cha>ronea,' 
which   had   prostrated    Greece   at    the   feet   of   Maeedon,    that  is   to 
say,    for    141    years,    the    phalanx    had    been    esteemed    the    most 
formidable  engine  of  war  ever  invented  by  man.'' 

The    Romans    were    along    the    shore    of    the    Pagasa?an    Gulf 
Avithin  reach  of   their  fleet ;    Philij,,  at   Larissa,   his   head  quarters! 
Tho  two  armies  were   on   their   way  to   meet   each   other,    and   for 
two  whole  days  marched   side   by  side,  separated  only  by  a   chain 

'  Livv,  xxxiii.  1  and  2. 

'  Naked  figure  standing  by  the  side  of  an  ox  which  he  is  about  to  sacrifice.    On  the  reverse 
a  horse  gallopnig,  and  the  name  of  the  city  *EPA  in  old  Greek  letters.  ' 

■'  Livy,  xxxiii.  3. 
*  [(f.  note,  p.  5.— TTrf.] 
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of  hills,  and  neither  of  them  suspecting  this  dangerous  neiglibour- 
hood.     Imagine  Hannibal  in  the  Macedonian  camp  !  ^ 

The  battle  took  place  in  June,  197,  near  Scotussix,  in  a  plain 
where  were  many  scattered  hillocks,  called  dogs'-heads,  C//noserphaI(r, 
The  action  was  begun,  contrary  to  the  design  of  both  genends,  by 
the  ^tolian  cavalry,  and  Philip  had  neither  time  nor  means  to 
bring  his  phalanx  into  order.  Upon  the  irregidar  ground  it  lost 
its  strength  in  losing  its  solidity ;  the  shock  of  Masinissa's  elephants, 
an  attack  in  the  rear  skilfully  directed,  and  the  uneven  pressure 
of  the  legionaries  broke  it ;  8,000  Macedonians  remained  dcnul 
upon  the  field.  The  destruction  of  this  phalanx,  which  the  Ore(»ks 
believed  to  be  invincible,  inspired  tluMu  with  an  admiration  for 
the  tactics  and  the  bravery  of  the  Eomans  which  Polybius  himself 
shares. 

Philip,  with  the  fragments  of  his  army,  took  rc^fuge  in  the 
city  of  Gonnus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorges  of  Tempe,  on  the 
highway  between  Thessaly  and  Macculou.  Thus  posted,  he  i)ro- 
tected  liis  own  kingdom  ;  but  having  neither  strength  nor  courage 
to  continue  the  war,  he  proposcnl  nt^gotiatinns.  The  ^Etoliaus  were 
eager  to  push  the  war  to  tlu^  last  extreuuty.  Flamininus  refused 
to  do  this,  boasting  the  magnanimity  of  the  "Romans.  Tru(»  to 
their  habit  of  sparing  the  vancpiished,  he  said  that  Pinue  would 
never  destroy  a  kingdom  which  sheltered  Greece  from  the  Thracians, 
the    Illyrians,    and   the    Gauls,    and  whose   existence,  he   dared   not 

add  aloud,  was  necessary  to  the  policy  of  the 
senate  to  balance  the  power  of  the  JEtolians. 
Philip  recalled  his  garrisons  from  the  cities  and 
islands  of  Greece  and  Asia  Avhich  th(»y  still 
occupied,  relinquished  all  control  over  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  gave  to  the  Perrluebi,  that  is,  to  the 
Eomans,  Gonnus,  his  real  sea-port.  He  sur- 
rendered his  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  five 
transports,  disbanded  his  army  with  the  exception  of  5,000  troops, 
pledged  himself  never  to  keep  war-elephants  again,  paid  oOO  talents,' 

'  Livy's  remarks  (xxxiii.  r>)  confirm  ours  rpspecting  the  difference  between  a  Greek  a:ui  a 
Iloman  camp. 

-  OPPIISTION,  man  leadinof  two  oxen.    Tlie  reverse  of  tins  octodraclira  of  the  Oresti  bears 
a  liollow  square,  like  so  many  other  coins  of  an  early  epoch. 

'■'  M.  Letronne  estimates  the  value  of  a  talent  of  silver  at  ."i.-iOO-OO  francs.     M.  Dureau  de 


Coin  of  the  Oresti.^ 
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promised    an    annual    tribute   of    fifty    for    ten    years,    and    bound 
liimself  by  an  oath  not  to  make  war  without  consent  of  the  senate. 

After  being  disarmed,  he  was  humiliated  by  being  forced 
to  receive  and  to  pardon  the  Macedonians  who  had  betrayed 
him.  Flamininus  stipulated  even  that  the  Oresti  should  be 
made  independent,  a  Macedonian  tribe  who  had  revolted  during 
the  war,  and  whose  country  was  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
on  the  side  of  Eoman  Illyria.  As  a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions,  Philip  gave  hostages,  among  whom  the  Eomans 
required  his  young  son,  Demetrius. 

While  Macedon  was  accepting  these  disastrous  conditions, 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  instigation  of  Hannibal,  was 
making  ready  his  forces,  ^^n  thus  placing  a  peace  between  two 
wars,''  says  Plutarch,  '^concluding  one  before  the  other  began, 
Plaiuiuinus  destroyed  at  one  blow  the  last  hope  of  Philip,  and  the 
tii-st  of  Antiochus.'' 

The   comuiissioiiers   associated   by   the   senate    with   Flamininus 
were    desirous    that    Pomaii    garrisons    should    replace    Philip's    at 
Corinth,  at   Chalcis,   and  at  Demetrias;    but   this  would   have  been 
to    throw   off    the    mask    too    quickly.      The    Greeks    would    have 
understood    that    with    ''the    chains    of    Greece"    given    into    the 
hands   of    Pome,    all    liberty    uiust   be   henceforth   illusory.      Public 
opinion,  so  fickle  in   such   a   country,   Avould   have   been   a   danger. 
Already  the  ^Etolians,  the  most  audacious  of  all,   were  arousing  it 
by  ballads  and   speeches.     They  maintained   that   their  cavalry  had 
gained  tlie  battle  of  C^ynoscephahe,   accused   the  Pomaus   of  under- 
valuing  their   services,    and    mocked   at    the   Greeks    Avho    believed 
themselves   free   because   the   fetters   they   had    worn   on   their   feet 
had  now  been  put  around  their   necks.     Flamininus  perceived  that 
the    best    mc^nis  of   destroying   these    accusations  and  of   conquering 
in    advance    Antiochus,    who    now    threatened    to    cross   over    into 
Europe,  would   be   to   employ  against   him   the  weajion   which   had 
succeeded  so  well  against  l^hilip,  namely,  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks. 


la  Malle  makes  a  lower  estimate,  oi>lG-GG  francs,  Philip  hud  already  paid  400  talents  to  obt 
a  truce. 


ain 


J 
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II. — Proclamation  of  the  Liberty  of  Greece. 


During  the  celebration  of  the  Istliniian  games,  to  whicli  all 
Greece  had  gathered,  a  herald  suddenly  ordered  silence  and  made 
knowTi  this  decree :  "  The  Roman  senate  and  T.  Quinctius,  con- 
queror of  king  Philip,  restore  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Phocians,  the 
Locrians,  to  the  island  of  Eubcea  and  to  tlie  tribes  of  Thessaly, 
their  franchises,  laws,  and  immunity  from  garrisons  and  tribute. 
All  Greeks  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  free.''  There  was  a  burst 
of  delight  at  this  annoimcement.  Twice  over  tlie  assembly  would 
have  the  decree  repeated,  and  Flamininus  was  nearly  smothered 
under  wreaths  and  flowers.^  '^  There  is,  then,"  they  cried,  ^'a 
nation  on  earth  who  fights,  at  her  own  risk  and  peril,  for  the 
liberty  of  races,  who  crosses  the  seas  to  destroy  all  t\Tanny  and 
to  establish  in  all  places  the  empire  of  right,  of  justice,  and  of 
law !  "  Temples  were  erected  to  the  liberator  of  Greece  as  to  a 
demi-god,  and  three  centuries  later  Plutarcli  found  these  edifices 
yet  in  existence,  with  their  priests,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  sacred 
chants,  ''  Sing,  maidens,  the  great  Jupiter  and  Rome,  and  Titus, 
our  deliverer  !  " 

Thus  this  people,  who  had  no  longer  the  ability  to  do  gi-eat 
deeds  for  liberty,  Avere  still  capable  of  loving  it,  and  rcAvarded  its 
deceitful  semblance  witli  the  honours  of  an  apotheosis.  When 
Flamininus  embarked  for  Rome,  the  Acha^ans  brought  to  liim 
1,200  Roman  prisoners  taken  captive  in  the  wars  of  Hannibal, 
and  sold  into  Greece,  whom  thev  now  redeemed  at  their  own 
expense.  Only  the  Greeks  knew  how  to  express  gratitude  in  such 
a  way  (104). 

Rome  took  nothing  from  the  spoils  of  :Macedon.  Locris  and 
Phocis  went  back  to  the  .Etolian  league;  Corinth  to  the  Achiean. 
To  the  king  of  Illyria,  Pleuratus,  was  given  Lychnidus  and  the 
country  of  the  Parthenii  adjacent  to  Macedonia  and  leading  into  it ; 
to  the  chief  of  the  Athamanes,  Amynander,  all  the  places  that 
he   had    taken   during    tlie   war;    to   Eumenes,    son    of   Attains   of 

^  Ptutarch,  Flam.,  10. 
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Although    they 


Pergamus,  the  island  of  .Egina  ;  to  Athens,  Pares,  Delos,  and 
Imbros ;  to  Rhodes,  the  cities  of  Caria ; '  Tliasos  was  declared  free. 
If  the  legions  remained  in  Greece  it  was  because  Antiochus  was 
approaching,  and  the  Romans  were  solicitous,  they  said,  after 
lla^'ing  set  Greece  free,  to  defend  her  liberties. 

Flamininus  had,  however,  ulterior  desio'us 
had  got  Corinth,  the  Achteans 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
IS'abis,  who  held  control  of  Gy- 
thiun,  Sparta,  and  Argos.  This 
Nabis  was  a  detestable  tyrant, 
whose  cruelty  is  matter  of  historv. 

T»  11,  .  Coin  of  Tliasos.2 

Kome,  however,  had  received  him 

into   her  alliance,  expelling   him   from  it  when  she  believed  herself 
to    have    no    further    need    of     him.      In    an    assembly     gathered 
at  Corinth,   the    pro-consul   represented   to   the   allies    the    antiquity 
and   renown  of   Argos:    Ought  a  Grecian  capital  to  be   left   in  the 
hands  of   a  tyrant  ?     Whether  it  were  so  or   not   was  a   matter  of 
small    importance    to    Romans.      Their    glory    in    having    liberated 
Greece   would   be   a    little   tarnished,   no    doubt,    but    if    the   allies 
did   not   fear  for   themselves  the   contagion  of   slavery,  the  Romans 
would    not     interfere    and    Avould    agree    to    the    decision    of    the 
majority.       The    Acha?ans    applauded    these    hypocritical    counsels 
and    armed     11,000     men.^^       This     zeal     alarmed     Flamininus;     it 
was   liis   wish  to   humble   Xabis,  but   not   destroy   him.      His   pur- 
posed  delays,    his    demands   for    money   and   supplies,    fatigued   the 
allies;    they    soon    suffered    him     to     negotiate    with     the    tyrant, 
who   abandoned   to   him  Argolis,   Gythion,    and   the    maritime  "^cities 
(105). 

Nabis  therefore  remained  in  the  Peloponnesus,  an  enemy  to 
the  AcluTans,  as  Philip  hi  the  north,  an  enemy  to  the  ^Etolian 
league.  Rome  was  now  able  to  call  home  her  legions,  for  with 
the  deceitful  phrase,  '^tlie  liberty  of  States,''  she  had  rendered 
union  still  more   impossible  and    augmented   hatreds,  weakness,  and 

^  Livv,  XXX iii.  ;^0. 

•-'  Head  of  J^acclms,  crowned  witli  ivy.  The  reverso,  BA2I0N.  Hercules  kneeling  and 
dniwnifr  the  bow  ;  before  him  a  lyre.     Tetradrachm  of  Tha.sos.     (15-32  gr.) 

*  Fhin.ininus  had  r,0,000  before  Sparta  (Livy,  xxxiv.  3S),  and  Sparta  was  walled  onlv 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
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factions.  Each  city  already  had  its  partisans  of  Eoine/  like  Thebes, 
where  the  bceotarch  Brachylkis  had  hitely  been  assassiutited ;  and 
these  men  in  their  blindness  drove  Greece  into  shivery.  It 
therefore  was  no  longer  necessary  to  hohl  the  country  in  chains ; 
FUiinininus  unhesitatingly  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Chalcis, 
Demetrias,  and  the  Acrocorinthus. 

Before  leaving  IleUas  he  offered  a  golden  crown  to  the  god  at 
Delphi,  and  consecrated  in  his  temple  silver  bucklers,  upon  which 
were  engraved  Greek  verses  celebrating,  not  the  victory  at  C^ynos- 
cephalte,  but  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  the  Hellenic  people. 
This  was  the  pass  word  ;  the  Eomans  desired  to  figure  as  libi^rators, 
and  the  Greeks  willingly  lent  themselves  to  the  illusion.  In  reality, 
when  Flamininus  returned  to  enjoy  a  triumph  at  Eome,  lie  brought 
with  him  that  useful  protectorate  of  Greece  for  which  all  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  had  striven  in  vain  (194  u.c.).*'^ 

*  It  Is  said  certain  individuals  were  in  the  pay  of  Homo,  for  instance,  Cliarops,  in  Kpirus; 
I >ieitarclius  and  AntiphiUis,  in  Riwotia;  Aristicnus  and  Dioplianes,  in  Acliaia;  Dinocrates,  in 
Messene.  Polybius,  however,  praises  tlie  virtue  and  patriotism  of  Aristocnus,  and  Ifome  was  not 
fond  of  buying''  consciences  with  ready  money.  She  practiseil  a  corruption  h'ss  ignoble  and  more 
ellicacious.  In  all  these  repuldics  there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  two  parties;  one  of  these  she 
took  nnder  her  protection  and  raised  to  power  by  her  influence.  This  had  been  her  policy  in 
Italv  and  became  her  ptdicv  everv where. 

-  Livy,  xxxiii.  2S.  Flamininu.s,  however,  did  not  forget  that  the  senate  and  the  people 
require<l  of  their  generals  to  bring  back  gold.  He  poured  into  the  treasury  .'J,7 13  pounds  of 
gold  in  ingots,  4-^70  pounds  of  silver,  and  14,514  gold  "  Pliilips."     (Pint.,  Flam.,  14.) 

'  Hero  on  horseback,  striking  with  his  lance.     Ciem  in  the  Vahinet  de  France,  No.  I8u0. 


Hero  on  Horseback.' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

WAR  AGAINST  THE  KING  0^  SYRIA  AND  THE  GALATIANS  (192-188). 

I- — Preliminaries  of  the  War  against  Antiochus. 

npiIE  ostentatious  disinterestedness  that  Eome  had  just  exhibited 
1  in  Greece— a  disinterestedness  which  no  one  could  as  yet 
understand— was  a  politic  reply  to  the  efforts  of  Hannibal  towards 
forming  a  coalition.  Brought  back  to  Carthage  by  a  defeat,  Han- 
nibal found  himself  able  to  seize  the  authority  and  commence 
reforms  with  a  view  to  regenerate  the  country.  He  caused  himself 
to  be  chosen  sufete,  and  with  the  support  of  his  veterans  and  the 
people,  he  overthrew  the  oligarchical  tyranny  Avhich  had  been 
establislied  during  the  war.^  The  centumvirs  had  held  office  for 
lif(S  he  rendered  their  term  of  service  annual.  The  finances  were 
shamefully  in  disorder;  he  instituted  a  severe  reform,  compelling 
restitutions  so  that  the  public  treasury  was  able,  without  oppressing 
the  people,  to  pay  the  tribute  pledged  to  Eome.-^ 

^  The  troops,  regularly  jxiid,  were  augmented  in  numbers,  and 
until  more  important  services  should  be  required  of  them,  they 
were  employed  in  useful  labours  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Meanwhile,  to  avoid  a  premature  rupture,  Hannibal  banished  his 
emissary,  Hamilcar,  who  was  keeping  up  the  war  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  he  submitted  to  the  Roman  decision  unfavourable  to  liiuiself 
in  a  difficulty  with  Masinissa,  and  he  despatched  to  the  Romans 
for  the  war  in   Macedonia   300,000   bushels   of   corn.^      But  secret 

r  J.  ^f  !l'*^  ''^^  ""  ^""^y  whatever  in  the  city,  and  Hannibal  had  brought  back  with  him 
h^m  of  his  veterans,  (App.,  Libyca,  55.)  possibly  with  more.  [One  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  the  battle  of  Zama  was  intentionally  lost  by  Hannibal  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  peace, 
wh.le  saving  his  veterans  to  aid  his  future  plan-the  political  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy 
which  had  ruined  his  hopes  by  its  faint  and  disloyal  support.— iE:d'.] 

•  ^;''">'^  •'''^•'^^"-  ^^'  ^"  the  year  IDl  the  Carthaginians  offered  to  pay  off  at  once  the 
remauider  of  the  tribute  due,  and  to  send  to  Rome  an  enormous  amount  of  ^r^m 

^  Livy,  xxxi.  19.  ^ 


m. 
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messengers  urged  Antiochus  to  attack,  while  Philip  still  resisted, 
while  the  Greeks  hesitated  and  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  the  Spaniards 
were  in  arms. 

Cynoscephahe  overthrew  his  hopes,  and  soon  three  ambassadors 
appeared  at  Carthage  to  demand  the  snrrrender  of  this  inde- 
fatigable enemy  of  Eome.  Scipio  had  nobly  opposed  this  resolu- 
tion ;  his  proud  courage  was  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  in  a  fair 
field  and  vanquish  him,  but  not  to  deal  him  a  murderer's  blow. 
The  gallant  outlaw,  however,  had  long  expected  this  attack,  and 
a  galley  secretly  kept  in  readiness  bore  him  to  Syria  (14-3). 

Antiochus  III.,  emboldened  by  the  successes  of  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  laid  claim  to  no  less  than  the  entire  heritage  of 
Seleucus  Nicator ;  in  Asia,  C/0?le-8yria,  and  Phoonicia,  which  he 
had  wrested  from  the  king  of  Egypt,  the  senate's  ward,  and  the 
Greek  cities,  whose  independence  Eome  had  just  now  proclaimed ; 
in   Europe,   the  Thracian  Cliersonesus,  Avhere  he  had   fortified  I^ysi- 

machia  with  the  view  of  making  it 
the  bulwark  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
finally  he  went  so  far  as  to  include 
no  less  than  Thrace  and  Macedon 
itself  in  his  audacious  claims.  lie 
gained  over  Byzantium  by  making 
concessions  to  her  commercial  in- 
terests ;  the  Galatians,  by  presents  and  threats ;  Ariarathus,  the 
Cappadocian,  by  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  man-iage ;  and 
he  sought  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  Egypt  by  offering  to 
the  young  king  his  other  daughter,  with  the  Syrian  sea-coast  for 
her  do^NTv. 

Yainly  the  senate  midtiplied  embassies,  counsels,  and  threats. 
Antiochus  replied  haughtily,  ''I  do  not  concern  myself  at  all  with 
what  you  do  in  Italy ;  do  not  interfere  in  what  I  may  do  in 
Asia."  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  decided  the  king  for  war.  This 
great  man  offered  to  re-commence  Avith  11,000  men  and  100 
vessels  his  second  Punic  war.  On  the  way  he  would  arouse  Cai- 
thage,  and  while  he  should  occupy  the  Eomans  in  Italy,  the  king 
should  cross  over  into  Greece,  gathering  all  the  Greek  nations,  and 

'  Head  believed  to  be  that  of  Alexander  III.     On  the  revei-se,  ATSIMAXEUN,  uiid  a  mono- 
gram; iion  courant.    Bronze  coin  of  Lysimacliia. 


Coin  of  livsimachia.^ 
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at  the  first  news  of  the  Roman  disasters  would  descend  upon  Italy 
and  give  the  last  blow  to  the  tottering  power  of  Home.      In  this 
way  Hannibal^  desired  to   attempt  with   the  rich  and   civilized  East 
that  which  with  the  poor  and  barbarous  West  he  had  been  unable 
to  achieve.      If  we  had  not  lost   the  Atmales  of   Ennius  we  should 
be    perhaps    obliged    to    doubt    the    reports    of    these    counsels   of 
Uannibal;    some   fragments    from    the    poet-soldier   show  the   Car- 
thaginian   hero    less    hopeful,    and    Aulus-Gellius    relates    a    reply 
of  his  whicli  would  seem  to  confirm  these  doubts :    "  Do  you  think 
this  is  enough  for  the  Eomans  ? "   Antiochus  asked,  exhibiting  his 
gilded  troops.     "  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Hamiibal,  "  however  greedy 
they  may  be."      ]5ut  this    suspiciousness   only  appeared  later  when 
he  saw  that  the  king  was  not  willing  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels. 
The  clearsightedness    of   envy    had   made   the   Syrian   courtiers 
understand  that  a  man  like  this  could  not  work  in  the  interests  of 
others,    and    they   murmured    in   the   ears    of    Antiochus   that   the 
Carthaginian,    if    he    should    remain    faithful,    must    have    all    the 
glory  in  the  event  of  success.     Already  the  visits  which  Hannibal 
had   received   from   one   of   the    Roman   ambassadors,   who  repeated 
them   with    perfidious    intent,    had    rendered    the    Carthaginian    an 
object  of  suspicion. 

Among    the    deputies    of    the    senate,    legend    places    Scipio 
Africanus,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  together  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  of  Zama,  in  a  conference  which  was  said   to  have  taken 
place  at  Ephesus.     "  Who  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  greatest  general 
that  ever  lived?"  Scipio  asks.     "Alexander  of  Macedon,  who,  with 
a    handful    of    men,    defeated    innumerable    armies    and    traversed 
victoriously  immense  territories."— " And   the  second^"     "Pyn-hus 
who   knew   better  than  any  other  man   how  to  select  positions,   to 
arrange   his   troops   for    battle,    and   to   manceu^Te    them    upon   the 
field.  -"And   the  third?"     "Myself,"  rejoined   Hannibal,    unhesi- 
tatingly.     "What   would    you    say,  .then,    if    you    had    conquered 
me.      asked  Scipio,  laughing.     "In  that  case  I  should  have  ranked 
myself   first   of   all."     We  relate  the  story  because  it   has   been  so 
olten  repeated,   but  it  is  probably  not  true.      It  is  one   of  those 
dialogues    which    originated    in    the    schools    of    the    rhetoricians. 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  meeting  again   after   ten  years,  on   the  eve  of 
a  great  war,  would  have  had  other  things  to  say  than  this  foolish 
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questioning  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  too  higenious  coniplinieut  on 
the  other.  One  only  of  the  ambassadors,  P.  Villius,  came  to 
Ephesus,  and  had  several  interviews  with  Hannibal  in  tlie  design 
of  detachinix  him  from  the  service  of  Antiochus.^  The  attempt  was 
nnsuccessful,  but  the  king  conceived  suspicions  of  the  C^u-thaginian's 
fidelity,  and,  rejecting  the  latter's  counsels,  lent  his  car  to  the 
extravagant  and  vain  promises  of  the  ^tolian  Thoas. 

The  ifitolians  had  long  boasted  of  having  opened  Greece  to 
the  Eomans  and  guided  them  throughout  the  campaign.  If  their 
own  account  Avas  to  be  believed  they  had  saved  both  the  honour 
and  the  life  of  Flamininus  at  C^ynoscephaleD.  ^'Whilst  we  were 
fighting,"  they  used  to  narrate,  "  and  making  for  him  a  rampart 
AVith  our  bodies,  he,  all  day  long,  Avas  occupied  Avitli  auspices,  Avith 
voAVS  and  sacrifices,  as  if  he  had  been  a  priest."  *  It  had  been  their 
expectation  to  inherit  all  that  Philip  had  lost,  but  the  Ponums  had 
not  even  restored  to  them  their  cities  of  Thcssaly,  or  Acamania,  or 
Leucadia,  or  the  places  they  had  themselves  conquered,  Avhich, 
by  the  terms  of  the  first  treaty,  ought  to  have  been  theirs.  Their 
interests  Avere  sacrificed,  their  pride  Avas  hurt  by  the  disdainful 
indifference  of  Plamininus,  avIio  had  only  harsh  Avords  for  them, 
and  they  dared  to  compare  themselves  Avith  Pome,  meditating  Avar 
against  her,  and  threatening  her  Avith  ^^lieir  camp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber."*  Upon  the  same  day,  and  Avithout  declaration  of  Avar, 
three  J^tolian  corps  appeared  before  C'halcis,  Demetrias,  and  Sparta. 
They  hoped  to  carry  these  places,  and,  once  established  in  them,  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  Pomans.  Chalcis  repulsed  them,  Demetrias  Avas 
taken,  and  at  Sparta,  Avhere  they  appeared  in  the  guise  of  friends, 
they  murdered  Nabis,  but,  giving  themselves  up  to  pillage,  left 
time  for  Philopocmen  to  amve  and  surround  them. 

The  Achaean  general  restored  Sparta,  thus  set  free,  to  the 
league,  and  this  exploit  of  brigands  served  only  to  attach  Greece 
yet  more  strongly  to  the  party  of  Pome.  At  the  same  time,  to 
keep  Macedon  neutral,  the  senate  let  it  be  understood  that  it  Avas 
their  intention  to  send  back  Philip's  hostages,  and  to  remit  the 
tribute   he   had   agreed   to  pay.      In  Africa,  they  incited   Masinissa 

*  Livy,  XXXV.  13, 14,  and  10. 
^  Livy,  XXXV.  48. 
^  XXXV.  33. 
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to  liarass  Carthago,  in  order  to  koop  the  city  from  yiekling  to 
Hannibal's  solicitations,'  and  seeing  the  Carthaginian  feeLleiioss 
against  Numidia,  and  tlie  servile  eagerness  of  her  nohles  to  efface 
or  prevent  Roman  snspicions,  the  senate  soon  ceased  to  consider 
Carthage  in  any  d(>gree  formidable.  In  Spain,  Cato  had  lately 
taken  and  dismantled  all  strongholds  as  far  as  Bittis.^  Finally, 
in  u])per  Italy  the  Ganls,  crushed  by  numerous  defeats,  left  the 
Ligurians  to  protest  alone  against  the  subjugation  of  Cisali)ine.' 


II.— Antiochus  in  Oreepe;   Battle  at  Tiieumoi-yi.e  (192—1). 

The   moment   was   ill-('hosen  for   attacking   Rome   when   every- 
thing  was   yh-lding   to   her   arms   and    she    was   showing   increased 
pnuh-nco  and   activity,    sending  the   adroit  Flamininus  into   Greece 
posting  an  army  at  Apollonia,  and  covering  with  fleets  and  soldiei^ 
the    coasts    of    Italy    and    Sicily,    as    if    to    repulse    some    f..rmid- 
abl..   threatened   invasion.     The  vEtolians,   it   is   true,  had  promised 
Antiochus   to  incite  all  Greece   and    Philip   to   resistance.      On   the 
otlu.r    hand,     the    messengers    of    Antiochus    ropres<>nted    him    as 
already  crossing  the  sea  with  all  the  armies  of  Asia,  and  with  -old 
on.,ugh    to    buy   Rome    itself-an    interchange    of    lies,    where    all 
cmcerued  were  losers.     When  Antiochus  disembarked  at  Demetrias 
(September,    192),    instead    of    an   army    like    that   of    Xerxes    ho 
brought  with    him   10,000  foot  soldiei-s  and  500   cavalry,  whoni  he 
could    pay    only    by    bon-owing    at    heavy     interest,    and    whom 
he   i-equir<.d    the    JJt.dians   to   provision.^      The  iEtolians,   on   their 
8ide,  had  not  furnished  him  with  a  single  ally.      It  was  important 
to   gam   over   rhibp,  and    Antiochus  exasperated   him   by   recalling 
th<'   rights  that   he   derived  from  Seleucus,  and  by  maintaining  the 
ridiculous  claims  to  the  throne  of   Maeed.m  asserted  by  the  son  of 
Amynander.      In  his  hurried  flight   from  Cynoscephate,  Philip  had 

.o.h'e"'Zo"''rr''  "'""•'  t^'^f'f  '"  ^'"■""^''  ""  '^>"''"'  Ari..o,wI,„  w««  denounced 
.0  te  senate.     (L.vy  xxx.v.  .,(,,  «„d  App.,  Syr.,  H.)     Ao«,Mi„g  ,o  Comelius  Nepo«  (7f<„„Mal 
a    ..sg..neral  I„„,1..,I  ,,„„„.,f  „»  Cyrene  and  called  hi.,  brother  Mago  [?]  to  l,i,„      Ji„      he 
tarlliagnuan  senate  in  alarm  proscribed  tliem  both. 
"  I'olvbiiia,  xix. 

'The  real  hlow  anrainst  the  Cmlpines  had  been  struck   in  193  at  the  ])attle  of  Afmlena 
inonMhan  a  year  before  the  arrival  of  Antiochus.  ' 

*  Livy.  XXXV.  44.     He  had,  moreover,  six  elephants. 
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not  been  able  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  the  soldiers  who  luiil 
perished  upon  the  battle-field.  Antiochus  gathered  up  their  bones 
into  a  tomb  which  he  caused  to  be  built  by  his  army.  This  pious 
solicitude  was  a  bitter  reproach  to  the  Macedonian,  and  he  made 
reply  by  sending  to  Eome  for  permission  to  fight  against  tlu*  in- 
vader of  Greece.^ 

The  king  of  Syria,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Achfeans  to  declare  for  him,  and  in  a  Federal  meeting  held  at 
(V)rinth  his  ambassador,  with  oriental  pomp,  uiade  lengthy  enumera- 
tion of  the  races  which  from  the  ^Egean  Sea  to  the  Indus  w(^re 
arming  in  his  cause.  "All  this,"  rejoined  Flamininus,  "is  much 
like  the  entertainment  of  my  host  at  Chalcis.'  In  the  middle  of 
summer  his  table  was  covered  Avith  the  most  varied  dishes,  with 
game  of  every  kind,  but  it  was  only  the  same  viands  disguised  by 

a  skilful  cook.  Look  closely,  and  under 
the  formidable  names  of  Modes,  Cadusians, 
and  the  rest,  you  will  find  only  Syrians." 
The  activity  of  Flamininus  battled  a  con- 
spiracy  at  Athens,  but  Chalcis,  which  he 
had  not  time  to  succour,  and  the  entire 
island  of  Euba3a,  i^volted.  Bceotia,  agitated  by  certain  ruined 
debtors,  Elis  and  the  Athamanians,  always  faithful  to  the  iEtolians, 
followed  this  example.  Many  Thessalian  cities  also,  notably  the 
strong  place  Lamia,  opened  their  gates  to  Antiochus. 

Hannibal,  meantime,  reiterated  his  earlier   advice.      "  It  is  not 

a  crowd  of  puny  states,"  he  said,  "that  you 
need  to  gain,  but  Philip  of  Macedon.  Should 
he  refuse,  crush  him  between  your  army  and 
that  Avhich  Seleucus  commands  at  Lysimachia. 
Sunnnon,  also,  from  Asia  your  troops  and  your 
ships ;    let   half   of   your  fleet   tak(»   up    a    pc^sition    before  Corcyra, 

'  Livv,  XXXV.  47.  Philip,  however,  asserted  (xxxix.  2(>)  that  Antiochus  had  offered  him 
3,000  talents,  fifty  decked  vessels,  and  tlie  cession  of  all  the  Cireek  cities  which  had  hefore 
belonfre<i  to  him.  These  offers  undoubtedly  were  made  either  too  soon  or  too  late,  for  Philip 
certainlv  saw  the  advantage  that  Rome  was  deriving  from  all  these  wars,  as  appears  from  his 
discourse  to  Nicander  in  Polybius,  xx.  fr.  7. 

'"■  Head  of  Ceres.  The  reverse,  ox  head.  Drachme  (.Egiuetan)  of  Eubcea,  the  island  "rich 
in  cattle."  • 

'  Head  of  Bacchus  crowned  with  ivy.  On  the  reverse,  AAMI EQN,  a  vase  with  two  handles; 
above  it  an  ivy  leaf;  a  small  vase  at  the  side.     Lamian  triobol. 


Eubcean  Coin.- 


Coin  of  Lamia.' 
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the    otluT    half    in    the    Tyrrhenian    Sea,    and    then    march    upon 
ital}.  But    m    this   vast    ph.n    the   Jiltolians    and   their    small 

mtere^s  were  ignored ;  they  wasted  the  campaign  in  retaking, 
one  after  another,  the  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  during  the  winter 
Anfoehus,  despite  his  eight  and  forty  years,  forgot,  in  the  delights 
of  a  new  marriage,  that  he  was  playing  for  his  crown  against  the 
itomans.  ^ 

The  senate  had  time  to  complete  their  preparations.  To  them 
any  war  was  a  serious  matter,  and  especially  one  in  which  Han- 
nibal might  once  more  be  an  opponent,  and  Italy  once  more  a  battle- 
ground They  did  not,  as  yet,  understand  what  weakness  lay  hid 
under  these  gi-eat  names,  Greece  and  Asia,  and  the  successor  of 
Alexander,  this  prince,  ruling  from  the  Indus  to  the  ^Egean  Sea 
guided  by  the  famed  soldier,  who  had  destroyed  so  many  legions' 
appeared   to   them   a   very  formidable   adversary.      As   soon  as  hos^ 

to  be  absent  from  Eome,  and  forbidding  senators  to  leave  the  citv 
m  greater  number  than    five   at    once.      Without  oppressing  eitl^- 
he   Roman   people   or   the   allies,  very  large  armies  had   bLi   col- 
octc^.      One,  sent  along  the  banks  of   the  Po,  kept  the  Cisalpines 
quie  ,  and  closed  against   Antiochus   the   passes   of   the   Alps  if   he 
should    endeavour    to   come    through    Illyria ;    another   near   Brun- 
dusium    guarded   the   Ionian   Sea   and    protected   the   coasts   against 
a  landing;   a  third,  lu  reserve  at  Rome,  was  ready  to  be  despatched 
towards   whatever    quarter    might    be    threatened.      The    fleet   was 
numerous    and    was    daily    increased.      Carthage 
and   Masiuissa   had   offered    vessels,    twenty    ele- 
phants,   500    Nuinidians,    and    immense   supplies 
of    corn;    Ptolemy  and    Philip  had   sent    troops 
and  provisions.      The  subsidies  furnished  by  the 
king  of  Egypt  were  not  less  than  1,000  pounds 
of   gold    and   20,000    pounds   of    silver,  and   the  Eumenes  iv." 

two  princes  had  engaged,  upon  the  order  of  the  senate,  at  once  to 
.uvade  Greece.  Eumenes,  whose  little  kingdom  was  threatened 
with   destruction   by   the   encroachment  of   Antiochus'    vast   empire, 

*  Livy,  xxxvi.  3. 

=^  Laurelled  head  of  Eumenes  IV.,  from  a  tetradrachm. 
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till 


:iU 


and   Ehodos,    the   ally   of   Egypt,   had   put   all    tlicir   forces   at   the 
disposal  of  the  Komans. 

When  it  became  kno^\Ti  that  Antiochus  had  landed  in  Greece  with 
an  escort  rather  than  an  army,  and  that  consequently  an  invasion 
of  Italy  was  not  to  be  expected,  the  senate  ordered  the  legions  at 
Brundusium  to  send  a  strong  detachment  to  Apollonia  and  into  Epirus. 
A  force  of  2,000  men,  united  with  a  Macedonian  corps,  sufficed  to 
drive  the  Svrians  from  Larissa,  which  town  they  were  besieging. 

These   preparations,    these   levies   of    men,    these   marchings   of 
armies,  this  beginning  of  war,  had  all  been  made  without  consult- 
ing the  people.      The  consuls  of   tlic  year    101,  assuming   officer  in 
the  Ides  of  March,  which  date  at  that  time  fell  in  Januaiy,  owing 
to  errors  of   the  calendar,  presented  in  the  comitia  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  king  of  Syria.     IN'o  one  complained  that  an  act  of 
such  importance  should  be  for  tliis  assembly  a  mere  formality  and 
nothing   more.       The    people    had    become    habituated    during    the 
second  Punic  war  to  leaving  to  the  Conscript  Fathers  the  absolut(3 
direction    of     foreign    affairs,    which    liad    in    reality    become    too 
numerous    and   too   important   for   determination    in   a    popular   a.^- 
sembly.      This  was  their  first  abdication  of   power,  and  it   is  plain 
that   it   arose   rather    from    the    necessity   of    the    case    tlian   from 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  senate.     The  stress  of  events  led  to  this 
preponderance   of   the   great   council   of    Eome,    as   it   was   to   hnid, 
a  centuiy  and  a  half   later,  to  the   preponderance   of   a  single  man. 
The   ambition   of    the   individual  or   of   tlie   few  is   not   enough   in 
human  affairs   to  cause   permanent   results.     These  become  justificHl 
only  when  social  forces  establish  and  maintain  them.     What  decla- 
mations history  will   be  spared,  when  it   is  recognized  that  politics 
are   the  science   of   the   relative,  not  of   the  absolute,  and   that  the 
best   government   is  that  which  answers   best   to   the   present  needs 
of  the  people  living  under  it. 

The  consul  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  was  sent  to  take  command  in 
Greece,  was  directed  by  the  senate  before  his  departure  to  negotiate 
with  Jupiter.  In  no  other  way  can  we  characterize  the  scene 
related  by  Livy,  which  was,  moreover,  a  repetition  of  what  we 
have  already  seen  :  '    "  Following  the  dictation  of  the  chief  pontiff, 


'  Vol.  i.  p.  593-602.  . 


the  consul  pronounced    the  Mlomng  words-    It  ih. 
against  king  Antiochus  ends  according  to  tie  d  si^^  ofThe         f 
and  the   Roman   people    then    <)    t    °.     ,    7  *®  ^™''^*' 

edebrate  in  thy  holm-  .e^t  "^"P'^T  • '^'  ^*^"""  P''°P'«  -"^ 
shall  be  ^.o/^Z^lST  strr  '''-'  ^"'  '''' 
with  Jupiter,  and  the  god  se^  to  hat  "^  W  t  ^"'^'^ '^ 
ments  in  earlier  time  that  the  senatl  had  If  1  bT" 
he  ^Id  accept  this  conditional  promise  of  JTV^tZ 

passag^  ^£':L^  ^^T  ''  ^^"°'"^^™  -'"P^^^^^  ^^^ 

Unia.  J^triz^ri;  ^;::-  -^  -  - 

sahan  c:hes^     Acilius  Glabrio  was  in  command, 

a  man  of  objure  ongin,  but  a  vigorous  soldier 

who  among    his   legionary   tribunes  could  eoun 

two    ex-consuls,     Cato,    and    Valerius     Flaccus. 

These  brave  men  were  again  willing  to  serve  the 

otate  m  the  position  assigned  them  n  •    .  .  ■ 

The  consul  completed  the  conquest  of  ThessarirT"; 
as   far  as  Thermopylae,    where   AntLhus,    who   h  d  '  i"t   tJT 
Aearnania  in  an  attempt  against  the  feeUelt  of  t.    r^''^"^   '" 
BOW  hoped   to  defend   the  ^ass  with     0  OoT  men'*'  ^^^  T        ' 
pnsed   2,000  ^tolians  posted   upon  the  ZvT  '"'" 

path  by  which  Ephialte:  had  cXucted  th    PeZ:  ^f  f"'  ^ 
turn   Leonidas'  position.     At  sight  of    Z  ^  ""'''  **" 

down    from    (Eta,   Antiochu^     wh!    L    t       T  '"^"'^  ''""^^ 
Acilius,  fled  acroL  LocrTs  ^  T.W  .     ™*^    '^'   ^'^^'   l>«f«re 

he  a.;ved  witrToO^rC;  'an^r  cSl^^^  *^  ''f''  ''^^^ 
to  Ephesus.     The  battle  at  ThT      ,  ^'  "''''^*'  ""^^  ^^'^ 

(•My,    191)       "Let   ithl        T^^  "'''  '^'  ^"'"^'^^  ^00  men 
y,        i;.         Let   Athens    now    boast    her    glory ! »    cried    the 

Inir'SanTife  .-'^tL^raTS  t rtii:  ?f  ^h^^^ ''^  "^  religious  chaste, 
the  god.,  being  invi.ed  to  a  lectisfemiu^T^r:,  aC  th'  I  f'  '^^'"''^  *'"'*  "^^^  ^'^  »^» 
-n«l  ^  a  sacred  repast.  "  To  neutrali^'  IlTl.  rienTo  ' m  ^"'  T  """  ""''''  *''«  °'"- 
«d.Ies  shouH  give  a  .^petition  of  the  Roman  gZn^Z  '^'^'^'^  '^'^'^'^  """  ""^  »"'•« 
"  M.  ACILIUS  GLABRIO  fYiq     it    j   .  (W.,  xl.  59.) 

Wseo,  a  ^ro.^eJZ''CsJZllXu':t''  ?"'-  ^--'' ""^  "^  ■^"«»- 
conqueror  of  Antiochus.     The  work  is  ,'ery  poor  and  1  ^'  '"""'  <J«^^'^"<l™t  of  the 

(he  excellence  of  the  Roman  coins.  ^  ^      '         "^^  «^"'  "  '^""'^i'  '"  ^^ow  by  contrast 

'  Livy,  xxvi.  10,  after  Polybius. 
VOL.  U. 
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Eomans.  "  In  Antioclius  we  liave  conqiiorod  anotlior  Xerxes ! '' 
During  the  engagement  the  Eonian  fleet  had  eaptured  near  Andros 
a  great  number  of  transports  laden  with  provisions.  Antiochus 
had  not  even  been  able  to  secure  his  communications  across  the 
^gean  Sea. 

To  stimulate  the  zeal  of  Philip,  the  senate  had  conceded  to 
him  in  advance  all  the  cities  which  he  should  be  able  to  capture. 
Whilst  Acilius,  directing  his  measures  against  the  ^tolians,  per- 
sisted obstinately  in  the  siege  of  Ileraclea  and  Naupactus,  Philip 
advanced  rapidly,  and  had  already  made  himself  master  of  four 
provinces.  But  Flamininus  was  keeping  watch  upon  him.  He 
hastened  to  Naupactus,  warned  the  consul  of  his  danger,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  gi-ant  the  ^tolians  a  tnice  which  disarmed  the  king 
of  Macedon.  Some  time  before  this  he  had  also  an-ested  an 
expedition  of  the  Acheeans  against  Messene,  and  in  allowing  that 
city  to  enter  the  league,  he  had  decreed  that  in  all  cases  of 
disagreement  it  should  refer  the  case  to  the  Eoman  senate  or  to 
his  own  tribunal,  an  authority  always  ready  to  listen  to  complaints 
against  the  Acha^ans.  By  this  time,  in  fact,  he  had  ceased  to 
show  any  consideration  whatever  for  the  league.  lie  had  taken 
away  the  island  of  Cephallenia  from  the  Athamanians.  ''  Like  the 
tortoise  in  its  shell,  you  will  be  invulnerable,"  he  told  them,  "so 
long  as  you  do  not  extend  yourselves  outside  of  the  Peloponnesus," 
and  with  this  he  took  possession  of  Cephallenia,* 


HI. — Battle  of  Magnesl\  (190);    Defeat  of  the 

Galatians  (189). 

On  reaching  Ephesus,  Antiochus  felt  himself  again  secure; 
Hannibal  was  only  surprised  that  the  Eomans  were  not  there  in 
pursuit.  For  the  first  time,  yielding  to  the  Carthaginian's  advice, 
the  king  went  across  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  there  strengthened 
the  fortifications  of  Sestus  and  Lysimachia.  In  Asia  he  purchased 
the  alliance  of  the  Galatians,  sought  that  of  Prusias,  king  of 
Bith)Tiia,    and   gathered   a   considerable   force,  hoping   to   subjugate 

*  Livy,  XXX  iv.  32, 
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Eomans.  ^^  In  Antioclms  wo  Iiave  conqiiorod  anotlior  Xorxos ! " 
During  the  ongagoiuont  tlie  Eonian  fleet  had  captured  near  Audros 
a  great  number  of  transports  laden  with  provisions.  Antioehus 
had  not  even  been  able  to  secure  his  communications  across  the 
^gean  Sea. 

To  stimulate  the  zeal  of  Pliilip,  the  senate  had  conceded  to 
him  in  advance  all  the  cities  wliicli  he  should  be  able  to  capture. 
Whilst  Acilius,  directing  his  measures  against  the  ^tolians,  per- 
sisted obstinately  in  the  siege  of  Ileraclea  and  Kiupactus,  Philip 
advanced  rapidly,  and  had  already  made  himself  master  of  four 
provinces.  But  Flamininus  was  keeping  watch  upon  him.  lie 
hastened  to  Naupactus,  warned  the  consul  of  liis  danger,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  gi-ant  the  ^tolians  a  truce  which  disarmed  the  king 
of  Macedon.  Some  time  before  this  he  liad  also  aiT(\sted  an 
expedition  of  the  Achacans  against  Messene,  and  in  allowing  that 
city  to  enter  the  league,  he  had  decreed  that  in  all  cases  of 
disagreement  it  should  refer  the  case  to  the  Eoman  senate  or  to 
his  own  tribunal,  an  authority  always  ready  to  listen  to  complaints 
against  the  Acha^ans.  By  this  time,  in  fact,  he  had  ceased  to 
shoAV  any  consideration  whatever  for  the  league.  lie  had  taken 
away  the  island  of  Cephalhmia  from  the  Athamanians.  "  JAko  the 
tortoise  in  its  shell,  you  will  be  invulnerable,''  he  told  them,  ^*so 
long  as  you  do  not  extend  yourselves  outside  of  the  Peloponnesus," 
and  with  this  he  took  possession  of  Cephalleuia.^ 


III. — Battle  of  Magnesia  (190);    Defeat  of  ttie 

Galatlvxs  (189). 

On  reaching  Ephosus,  Antioehus  felt  himself  again  secure; 
Hannibal  was  only  surprised  that  the  Eomans  Avere  not  there  in 
pursuit.  For  the  first  time,  yielding  to  tlu^  Carthaginian's  advice, 
the  king  went  across  to  the  (luTsonesus,  and  there  strengthened 
the  fortifications  of  Sestus  and  Dysimachia.  In  Asia  he  purchased 
the  alliance  of  the  Galatians,  sought  that  of  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,    and   gathered   a   considerable   force,  hoping   to   subjugate 

^  Livy,  XXX iv.  32, 
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l-eforc  the  Romans  should  arrive,   the  kingdom   of    Pergamus  and 

the   Greek   free   cities.      But    1,100   Achceans,    under    Philopoemen 

resolutely   defended    Pergamus;'    and  ' 

Livius,    by  a   victory   between   Chios 

and  Ephesus  over  the  Syrian  admiml, 

Polyxenidas,  seized  Avith  one  blow  the 

supremacy  in  the  iEgean  Sea.      And, 

although  the  Ehodians  were  conquered 

at   Samos,    and    Livius    failed    in    his 

attempts    upon    Ephesus    and    Patara,   the    former    retrieved    their 

fortunes  in  a  naval  battle,  when  Hannibal  himself  was  defeated; 

and  the  successor  of   Livius  destroyed 

near  Myonnesus  the  Syrian  fleet,  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  Tyrian  and 

Sidonian  pilots  could  do  to  save  it. 
In  narrating  these  naval  battles, 

Livy  has    given    us   some  interesting 

details  concerning  the  history  of  maritime  wars  among  the  ancients 
In  the  iEgean  Sea  the  praetor  Livius  commanded  eighty-one 
beaked  and  decked  galleys,  which  were  the  ships  of  the  line    and 
a  certain  number  of  vessels  beaked  also,  but  not  decked,  and  hence 
lighter  and  adapted  for  rapid  evolutions,   which 
then,   as  now,   formed  a  special   object  of   naval 
tactics.      These    consisted    in    three    manoeuvres: 
avoiding  the  enemy's  shock,  to  break  his  oars,  as 
we  now  seek  to  break  the  rudder  or  the  screw 
m   Older    to  render    the  vessel  unmanageable,  to        Beaked  Gaiiev.' 
sink  him  with   the  galley's  beak,  or  finally  to  board  him.     In  the 
two  epochs  the  means  of  action  differ,  but  the  art  which  employs 
them  IS  the  same.     Then,  as  now,  rapid  vessels  reconnoitred.' 

TV.„!„r"  """i^"'  *^y?""''™  *<">■'  P>^«.  according  to  the  ancient  calendar,  on  the  -'srf 
Ifecember^,»,rd.ng  to  the  reformed  calendar,  about  the  end  of  August,  100 

.»«    ^  ^  J'^'^^*"  f  ""d  *•    On  the  reverse,  AHMOKAHS,  half  a  stag  ly  „g  under  a  nalm- 

'  A  Inti?  ^!,^f  ^'  ":      "  '^'""^  *'"'^''  ""^  '"""■'""'  f""^  ^^<^  mother-  own. 
A  sphinx  seated  before  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  an  amphora.     On  the  reverse  HPI A  A  vns 
n.  a  decorated  hollow  square.    Silver  coin  of  Chios  (1.3-6.5  gr )  '  "^'^'^''^' 

i»f JJ^:;;it" " "' """""  ''"^"'"-  ^^^"'""^  ^'-^^'-'^  ^"»"-"-  '^-'>'«- 

'  The  ancient,  had  ako  something  analogous  to  our  fire-shipa.    Some  mouths  after  the 


Coin  of  Ephesus.- 


Coin  of  Chios.^ 
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before  the  Eomans  should  arrive,   the  kingdom  of   Pergamus  and 
the   Greek   free   cities.      But    1,100   AchJns    under    ilT 
resolutely   defended    Pergamus;>    and  P^ilopcemen, 

Livius,    by  a   victory   between    Chios 
and  Ephesus  over  the  Syrian  admiral, 
Polyxenidas,  seized  with  one  blow  the 
supremacy  in  the  iEgean  Sea.      And, 
although  the  Ehodians  were  conquered 
at   Samos,   and    Livius    failed    in    his 
attempts    upon    Ephesus    and    Patara,   the    former    retrieved    their 
ortunes  m  a  naval  battle,  when  Hannibal  himself  was  defeated 
and  the  successor  of  Livius  destroyed 
near  Myonnesus  the  Syrian  fleet,  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  Tyrian  and 
Sidonian  pilots  could  do  to  save  it. 

In  nan-ating  these  naval  battles, 
Livy  has    given    us   some  interesting 

details  conce^ng  the  history  of  maritime  wa.  among  the  ancients. 
in  the  ^gean  Sea  the  prcetor  Livius  commanded  eighty-one 
beaked  and  decked  galleys,  which  were  the  ships  of  the  Ua^  Zl 
a    erta.n  number  of  vessels  beaked  also,  but  not  decked,  and  We 
.ghter   and   adapted   for   mpid   evolutions,    which 
then,   as  now,   formed  a  special   object  of   naval 
tactics.      These    consisted    in    three    manoeuvres: 
avoiding  the  enemy's  shock,  to  break  his  oars,  as 
we  now  seek  to  break  the  rudder  or  the  screw 
m   order   to  render    the  vessel  unmanageable,  to        Beaked  Gaiiej-.. 
sink  him  with   the  galley's  beak,  or  finally  to  board  him      In  the 
two  epocj^.  the  means  of  action  differ,  but  the  art  whM   empl  t 
them  IS  the  same.     Then,  as  now,  rapid  vessels  reconnoltredr   ' 

'  A  »phi„,  seated  befo,.^'a  buncl  rf  ™  at        "T"''  '™"  ""^  "-other-town, 
i"  u  decorated  hollow  «,„are.    Silver  :[i.t;7c;ro:(n.r'  7'    ^  ''"  '''''"''  "'•'^*^«^' 

A. Jr::iw;:f  ■"  '"^  ■"""""  '"^''"■-  (^^---^  o--,.'^  «-^«*»  .*«>/«.^ 

'T.e  aucie...  bad  aW  ^o.etMn,  ana.c^„„,  ,„  „„  ,^^^,.^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
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Livius  was  waiting  at  Delos  for  a  favourable  wind  to  gain 
the  Asiatic  shore.  The  Syrian  admiral,  Polyxenidas,  warned  by 
his  scouting  vessels,  which  were  posted  from  point  to  point  across 
the  -^gean,  begged  the  king  to  call  a  war  council  at  Ephesus. 
He  then  represented  that  the  Eoman  vessels,  rudely  constructed, 
heavily  laden  with  provisions,  and  sailing  among  shoals  that  their 
pilots  knew  but  poorly,  were  clumsy  objects  easily  to  be  destroyed. 
He  obtained  permission  to  attack  them,  although  the  Eoman  fleet, 
having  incorporated  that  of  the  king  of  Pergamus,  counted  200 
galleys,  of  which  three -fourths  were  decked  vessels. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  Syrians,  Livius  reefed  his  sails, 
cleared  the  decks,  and  lowered  the  masts.  The  battle  began 
between  two  Carthaginian  galleys  placed  in  the  van  and  three 
Syrian.  Two  of  the  latter  attacked  one  of  the  Carthaginian  vessels, 
which,  becoming  disabled,  fell  into  their  power.  The  crew  were 
slain  and  cast  overboard.  It  was  an  evil  omen  for  the  Komans. 
Livius  at  once  advanced  with  his  flag-ship,  giving  orders  to  his 
rowers  when  they  came  up  with  the  enemy  to  dip  their  oars 
deeply  into  the  water  in  order  to  steady  the  vessel  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  his  soldiers  to  throw  out  their  grappling  irons. 
The  two  Syrian  galleys  were  taken,  and  the  action  soon  became 
general.  The  clumsy  Eoman  vessels,  well  handled  by  Greek  pilots, 
avoided  the  shocks  of  the  Spian  galleys,  but  gave  them  in  return. 
In  a  short  time  thirteen  Syrian  vessels  were  taken,  ten  were  sunk, 
and  the  remainder  made  their  escape.  The  action  took  place  off 
Corycus,  not  far  from  Phocaea,  and  the  Eomans  met  with  no  other 
loss  than  that  of  the  two  Carthaginian  galleys  taken  at  the  opening 
of  the  battle.  The  beak  of  the  ancient  galleys  produced  effects 
comparable,  it  is  evident,  to  those  of  the  modern  ram.  In  another 
action,  a  small  Ehodian  vessel  was  able  to  sink  a  seven-banked 
S}Tian  galley,^  as  at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  a  wooden  ship  sunk  an 
Italian  ironclad  by  direct  shock.  To  immortalize  the  memory  of 
the  sea-fight  of  Myonnc^sus,  an  inscription  cut  in  the  wall  of  the 
temple    of    the    sea-gods    at    Eome,   related    that    the    Eomans    in 


battle  of  Corycus,  the  Rhodian  fleet,  sui-prised  by  Polyxenidas,  was  destroyed  with  the  exception 
of  seven  ^.alleys,  which  made  a  way  for  tliemselves  through  the  .nelee,  by  means  of  the  terror 
mspired  by  fire  earned  on  long  poles  in  front  of  the  prow.     (Liw,  xxxvii.  11  and  30.) 
'  Livy,  xxxvii.  24. 
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destroying,  before  the  eyes  of  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  fleet,  ''  had 
ended  a  gi-eat  strife,  and  triumphed  over  kings." 

The  Eomans  had  good  reason  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
these  naval  victories,  for  they  had  settled  in  advance  the  question 
between  Eome  and  Antiochus.  The  victory  at  Myonnesus  opened 
to  the  Eomans  the  road  into  Asia ;  Avhat  general  should  lead 
thither  the  legions?  The  consuls  of  the  year  190  were  Lselius 
and  Lucius  Scipio.  The  latter  was  reckoned  but  a  second-rate 
general.  His  colleague,  who  desired  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilityj  asked  that  the  senate,  on  which  he  counted,  should  abandon 
the  ancient  custom  of  assigning  the  provinces  by  lot,  and  should 
assign  them  by  vote.  The  other  consul  agreed  to  this,  and  much 
debate  was  anticipated,  when  Scipio  Africanus  declared  that  if  his 
brother  Avere  sent  against  Antiochus,  he  himself  would  serve  him 
as  §econd  in  command ;  and  this  promise  secured  nearly  all  suffrages 
in  favoui'  of  Lucius  Scipio. 

The  two  brothers  set  off  for  Greece,  with  reinforcements  to 
increase  the  army  of  Acilius,  of  which  Lucius  Scipio  took  the 
nominal  command ;  5,000  veterans  of  Zama  volunteered  to  follow 
their  distinguished  general.  The  Scipios  freed  themselves  from  the 
^tolians,  granting  them  a  truce  of  six  months,*  then  traversed 
Thessaly  and  Macedon. 

Philip,  Avon  over  by  the  return  of  his  son  Demetrius  and 
by  the  remission  of  the  tribute,^  had  made  ready  supplies,  had 
opened  roads  and  bridged  rivers.  Lysimachia  might  have  stopped 
the  advance  of  the  army,  but  Antiochus  withdrew  from  it,  and 
the  Eomans  without  conflict  occupied  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
just  at  the  time  Avhen  the  victory  at  Myonnesus  was  driving  the 
Syrian  fleets  from  the  ^gean.  The  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
therefore,  which  should  have  been  so  sharply  disputed,  was  made 
without  opposition.  The  king,  at  last  taking  alarm,  sought  for 
peace,  and  tried  to  gain  over  Scipio  by  sending  back  his  son  who 
had  been  made  prisoner.  The  Eoman  made  reply :  ^^  It  is  too 
late ;  the  horses  are  bridled,  and  their  riders  are  in  the  saddle. 
And  yet,  if  the  king  Avill  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  will 
abandon    Asia    as    far    as    the   Taurus,   peace    may   even    now    be 


^  Livy,  xxxvi.  7. 
*  Polybius,  XX.  10. 
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made."^  A  battle  could  deprive  him  of  nothing  more,  and 
Antiochus  determined  to  risk  one.  Lucius  made  haste  U)  fight 
while  his  brother  was  detained  by  illness  at  Elea.  The  engage- 
ment  took  place  on  the  5th  of  October,  190,  near  Magnesia  (ad 
Sipylum)  on  the  Ilermus.  Thirty  thousand  Eomans'  encountered 
82,000  Asiatics,  lifty-foui'  elephants,  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
a  phalanx  of  16,000  spears,  camels  ridden  by  Arab  archers,  cavalry, 
both  man  and  horse  clad  in  mail,  and  the  like.  But  this  army 
had  everything  save  courage.  It  is  said  that  52,000  Syrians  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  while  the  consul  lost  but  350  men.  The 
Galatians  only  fought  with  courage.^ 

There  was  nothing  to   do  but   negotiate;   the  conditions  were 
severe.^     The   senate   forbade  Antiochus   to  make   any  war   in  Asia 
Minor ;  they  deprived  him  of  his  elephants,  giving  them  to  Eumenes, 
and   of   his   vessels,    which   they   burned,    as   they  had  burned   the 
fleets  of   Carthage  and  of   Philip.      They  forbade  him  to  levy  any 
troops  in  Greece,  that  is,  to  have  an  army,  and,  as  formeriy  Athens 
had  forbidden  Ai-taxerxes,  to  sail  beyond  the  promontoiy  Sarpedon; 
finally,    driving    him    from    Asia    Minor,   fixed    the    limit    of    his 
kingdom   at  the   Taui'us.      A  war   indemnity   was    to  be    paid    to 
Eome,   of   15,000   talents  (£3,500,000);    to   Eumenes,    400   talents 
(£93,000).'     It   was   further   demanded,    in   order   to  dishonour  the 
king,  that  he  should  give  up  Hannibal,  Thoas,    some   of    his  best 
councillors,  and  twenty  hostages,  to  be  changed  every  three  years; 
among  the  latter  was  specified  his  second  son.     And  yet  Antiochus 
expressed  his  gratitude  that   the  senate   had   not  asked  more.     For 
the    destruction    of    Macedon    and    of    Carthage,    the    legions    were 
obliged  to   return  to   the  attack  a  second  and  a  third  time.     Syria 
fell  at  the  first  blow,  and,  as  if  the  sword  of  Eome  made  incurable 
wounds,  never  more  did  she  recover. 


^  He  gave  him,  however,  the  equivocal  advice  not  to  fight  so  long  as  he  (Scipio)  was  absent 
from  the  army.  (Livy,  xxxvii.  37.)  Polybius  makes  no  mention  of  this,  but  his  Book  xxx.  is 
extremely  mutilated. 

-  They  had  with  them  5,000  volunteers,  Macedonian,  Tliracian,  Pergamean,  and  others. 

=»  livy,  xxxvii.  39,  40 ;  xxxviii.  48 ;  App.,  Syriaca,  31  seq. 

*  This  treaty  was  not  signed  until  the  proconsulate  of  Manhus  in  the  year  188.    Livy^ 

xxxviii.  38. 

'  Antiochus  was  to  pay  500  talents  down,  2,500  after  the  Boman  people  had  confirmed  the 
peace,  and  the  remainder  in  twelve  years,  at  the  rate  of  1,0(J0  talents  a  year.  Tlie  treaty  is 
given  by  Polybius,  xxi.  14. 
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When    Manlius  Vulso   came    to    receive    the    army  from    the 
hands  of  L.  Scipio,  he  found  the  conditions  of  peace  nearly  deter- 
mined and  the  war  at  an   end  (189).      But  his   ambition  and   his 
cupidity  were  inflamed  by  that  rich  Asia  where   triumphs  were  so 
facile.     Moreover,  it  appeared  to  be  politic  to  exhibit  the  forces  of 
Eome   in  those  countries  whence  the  king  of   Syria  had   just  been 
driven  out,  and  where  his  satraps  and  his  allies  were  very  ready  to 
regard  his  defeat  as  their  liberation  from  all  control.     The  Galatians 
had  furnished   a   contingent   to   Antiochus;    and   Manlius  proposed 
to  punish  them   for  tliis.     He  had  neither   decree   of    the   senate, 
nor  authorization  from  the  people  for  this  war,  but  he  did  without 
them ;   and   in   order   to   render  the  expedition  more  productive  for 
himself,  as   well   as   more   useful   to   the   Eepublic,  he   avoided   the 
direct  road,  choosing   circuitous  ways,   that  as   large   a  number  of 
nations  as  possible  might   feel   the  hand  of  Eome  upon  their  heads. 
From  Ephesus  he   made  his  way  to   the  valley   of  the  Maeandcr, 
followed  the  river  up  towards  the  Taurus,  and  then  marched  along 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain  as  far  as  Termessus,  a  stronghold  closing 
the   defile  into  Pamphylia.     Having  exhibited  his  standards  on  the 
frontier   of   this   province,    securing   the   respect   of    the   inhabitants 
for  the  Eoman  name,  he  traversed  Pisidia  and  Phrygia,   and  went 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius.     Along  the  road  he  extorted 
money  ^  from  the  cities,  the  provinces  and  all  the  petty 
princes,  who  at  that  time,  as  they  had  long  been,  were 
independent   in   their   inaccessible   retreats,    and   recog- 
nized a  master  only  as  they  paid  tribute  to  him.      As 
far  as  the  Sangarius,  there  were  only  the  fatigues  of  the 
march  to  encounter ;  beyond  that  river,  the  war  began. 
The   Gauls  had   been  for  ninety   years   in   Asia, 
coumge   and   love   of   remote   adventure   were   gone.     For   all   that, 
and   though   their    strength   has   been    overstated,  as    was   the   case 
in   respect   to   all   the   adversaries  of   Eome  at   this   epoch,  though, 

»  Comul  mercenarius vayari  eas  cum  belli  ten'ore  per  natwnes,quihmbellumindktu^^^ 

non  8it,pacem  prctio  vendmtes  (Livy).  Aspendus,  Sagalassus,  Telmessus,  were  each  required 
to  pav  fifty  talents,  and  other  cities  in  proportion.  The  tyrant  of  Cibyra  offered  twenty-hve ; 
Manliu8  required  500  at  first,  but  finally  contented  himself  with   100,  with  the  addition  of 

15,000  bushels  of  com. 

-  A  thunderbolt  behind  a  half  horse  gaUoping,  and  the  three  first  letters  of  the  name 

Termessus. 


Coin  of  Ter- 
messus." 

Their  fiery 
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Coin  of  the 
Trocmi.'^ 


moreover,  the  rivalry  of  the  Greeks  and  the  low  price  of  Cretan  and 
iEtolian  mercenaries  had  reduced  the  Gauls  in  the  armies  of  Syria 
and    Egypt,    and   the    time   had   gone    by   when    the    Gauls   might 

dispose  of  the  crowns  of  these  two 
kingdoms,  they  still  remained  the  bravest 
people  in  the  East,  and  the  Asiatic  races, 
tremWing  before  them,  saw  with  delight 
the  Eomans  now  undertake  to  free  Asia 
Coiu  of  Termesaus.^  £^^^    ^j^^-^.    preponderance.      Throughout 

Phrygia  the  people  welcomed  the  advancing  legions,  and  at  Pes- 
sinus  the  priests  of  Cybele,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  goddess, 

promised  them  an  easy  journey  and  an  assured  victory. 
Two   kings  only,  Ariarathus  of  Cappadocia,   son-in-law 
to   Antiochus,  and  Murzes  of   Paphlagonia,    understood 
that    the    Gauls    were    the    last    defence    of     Asiatic 
independence,   and    came   with   4,000    picked    men    to 
join  the  Galatian  forces.^ 
The   Galatians   were    entrenched    upon    Mounts    Olympus    and 
Magaba.     These  two  camps  were   easily  stormed  by  the   consul,  as 
the  Gauls  used  no  missiles;   what  remained  of   the  nation  sued   for 
peace.      Satisfied  with  having  crushed  theii*  power  and  spread  afar, 
by   this   expedition   against   a   formidable   people,  the   terror  of   the 
Eoman    name,    Manlius    imposed    upon    them    neither    tribute    nor 
humiliation   of   any  kind.     It  was   a   stroke  of  policy  to   attach  to 
the  Eoman  interest   this  nation  on  bad   terms  with  all   the   Asiatic 
peoples.     The  Galatians  were  required  only  to  give  back  the  lands 

they  had  taken  from  allies  of  Eome,  to  engage  not 
to  go  outside  of  their  own  boundaries,  and  to  make  an 
alliance  with  Eumenes. 

Whether   from   flatter}^  or   with   real   rejoicing   at 
Coin  of  Ariara-   being    delivered    from   these    pirates,   all   the   cities   of 
thus  IV.*        Asia  offered  golden  ^\Teaths  to  Manlius.     A  contribu- 
tion  of   300   talents   levied   on  Ariarathus  augmented   the   immense 

'  Head  of  Jupiter;  behind,  a  sceptre.  On  the  reverse,  the  name  of  the  city  and  a  winged 
thunderbolt.     Copper  coin  of  Termessus. 

''  Gallic  trumpet  or  camyx  and  the  legend  SKBASTHNON  TPOKMQN  (the  venerated  or 
honoured  Trocnii)  and  a  monogram.     Copper  coin  of  the  Trocmi. 

^  Livv,  xxxviii.  20. 

*  Head  of  Ariarathus  IV.,  from  a  coin. 
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spoils  which  Manlius  brought  home  to  Eome.  But  his  army  in 
gaining  booty  had  lost  its  discipline.  The  general,  who  upon  his 
own  private  judgment  made  war  or  peace,  could  not  demand  from 
his  legions  the  obedience  thai;  he  himseK  refused  to  the  senate.^ 
In  spite  of  the  ten  commissioners  who  had  been  associated  with 
him,  he  returned  into  Pamphylia,  endeavouring  to  allure  Antiochus 
to  a  conference  in  the  design  of  seizing  him,  and  seeking  a  pre- 
text to  cross  the  Taurus,  the  limit  fatal  to  Eome,  beyond  which 
the   sibyl    had  foretold    disaster    to    Eoman   arms.      However,  this 


Dying  Galatian.* 

expedition  had  carried  the  Eoman  eagles  among  the  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  brought  into  alliance,  or  placed  under 
the  influence  of  the  senate,  all  the  kingdoms  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  Eetuming  to  Ephesus,  Manlius,  with  the  aid  of  the 
commissioners,  determined  the  fortunes  of  the  allies. 

»  Disciplinam  militarem omni  ffenerts  licentm  corrupisse.     (Livy,  xxxix.  6.)     Earlier, 

the  soldiers  of  vEmilius  had  pillaged  Phocaea  notwithstanding  the  treaty  and  the  severe  pro- 
hibitions of  the  praetor.     (Livy,  xxxvii.  32.) 

»  This  fine  statue  is  probably  one  of  those  to  which  Pausanias  refers  (i.  25,  7),  when  he  says 
that  Attalus  of  Pergamus  presented  to  Athens  many  statues  of  giants,  Amazons,  Medes  and 
Gauls,  which  were  placed  upon  the  Acropolis.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  these  statues  were 
carried  to  Rome,  and  three  are  now  in  Venice.  One  of  these  recalls  the  Dying  Gladiator,  which 
We  have  given  in  vol.  i.,  page  270.  The  Bulletin  de  VInst.  arch.,  for  1870,  describes  them, 
pages  202-323,  and  they  are  reproduced  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Bulletin,  vol.  ix.,  plates  18-21. 
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Coin  of  Cyme." 


Coiii  of  ColopUoii.* 


In  the  distribution  of  the  spoils,  Eumencs  had  the  hirgest 
sharo,^  the  richest  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  possessions  of 
Antiochus  in  Em-ope ;  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  gave  back  to  liiin 

the  parts  of  Mysia  which  he 
had  taken.  The  fortune  of 
this  king  of  Perganms  was 
indeed  brilliant ;  from  Thrace 
to  Cilicia  all  now  belonged 
to  him.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, spared  Prusias  and  the 
king  of  Cappadocia,  Ari- 
arathus,  but  obliged  the  latter  to  pay  200  talents  as  a  penalty 
for  some  succours  fui-nished  to  Antiochus.  Upon  the  Galatians 
easy    terms    were    imposed,    and    Eumenes    was    refused    the  Greek 

colonics  which  alone  were  worth  more  than  all 
these  semi-barbarous  provinces.  Thus  the  new 
kingdom  of  Asia,  formed  of  twenty  different 
nations,  without  unity,  without  military  strength, 
without  frontiers,  and  siuTOunded  by  powerful 
rivals,  had  none  of  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  durable  State. 
The  alliance  with  Pome  was  only  a  disguised  dependence,  for 
already  had  begun  '^  the  custom  of  having  kings  for  instruments 
of    servitude."      ^o   one   Avas   deceived   on   this    point,    and   in    the 

open   senate,  Eumenes  being  present,  it  was 
said :  ''  The  authority  of  Pome  now  extends 

to  the  Taurus." 

The  Phodian  fleets  had  been  more  use- 
ful than  the  vessels  and  the  o,000  auxiliaries 
of   Eumenes;    Phodes  obtained   less,  however,    because   she   seemed 
to   be   already    too   powerful.      She   was   forced   to    content    herself 

1  Sulpicius  had  already  sold  .Egina  to  Attalus  for  thirty  talents.     (Polybius,  xxiii.  8.) 

2  Woman's  head.  On  the  reverse,  KVM AU2N,  the  city  name,  and  AHMHTIMOV,  the  name 
of  a  magistrate,  llovse  passant,  and  a  vase  pecuUar  to  Cyme.  The  whole  surrounded  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel.     Tetradrachm  of  Cyme.  .   »      „         u 

=»  KOA,  the  first  letters  of  the  city's  name,  behind  the  laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  whose 
worship  wL  very  general  along  this  Asiatic  coast.  On  the  reverse,  in  a  hollow  square,  a  lyre, 
with  its  key.     Silver  coin  of  Colophon. 

*  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  KA A,  first  letters  of  the  city's  name,  and 
AEYKAU)2,  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  followed  by  a  monogram,  the  whole  surrouuduig  a  bird*. 
Gold  coin  of  Clazomense. 
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Coin  of  Erythrae.^ 


with  some  territory  in  Caria  and  Lycia,  where  many  of  the  cities 
remained  free.      Along   the    coast,  in  the   Troad,   iEolis  and   Ionia, 
Cyme,  Colophon,  and  nearly  all  the  oric^inal  Greek  colonies  obtained 
immunity    Avith    new    lands    and    honours.      Miletus    obtained    the 
Sacred  Field;  Clazomenoe,  the  island  Drymusa,  which  commands  the 
Gulf    of    Smyrna;    Troy,    as   cradle   of    the   Poman   race,    was   ag- 
grandized  by   the   territory   of    two    adjacent  cities;    Dardanus   by 
the   same    title   received    her   freedom.      Chios,   which    during    the 
war   had   served   the   Pomans   as   a   depot   for  their   supplies    from 
Italy,  Erythr«   and   Smyrna,  which  had   resisted   both   tlu-eats   and 
promises   from   Antiochus,    Avere   held   by  the 
senate    in    high    honour.      Phocaea,    notwith- 
standing her   defection,    recovered    her    teni- 
tory     and     received     her    early    laws     again; 
Adramyttium,    Alexandria    Troas,    Lampsacus, 
Eteus,  Magnesia  ad   Sipylum,  and   others,  were   enfranchised.     But 
Ephesus,    which    had    been    the    centre    of    the    military   operations 
of    Antiochus,    and    Sardis,    the    usual    rendezvous    of    his    armic^s, 
remained  undc^v  the  king  of 
Pergamus.         Finally,       the 
l^amphylians,  for  whom  Eu- 
menes   and    Antiochus    dis- 
puted, obtained  their  liberty 
and  title  of  allies  of   Pome. 
In  the  case  of  the  Galatians, 
Pome  deprived  them  neither 

of  their  liberty  nor  their  territory,  but  she  had  destroyed  their 
military  strength,  the  prestige  of  their  power,  and  now  forbade 
them  to  go  outside  their  frontiers.  Further  east  the  two  satraps 
of  Armenia  who  had  governed  that  provinc(^  under  Antiochus,  were 
authorized  to  take  the  title  of  king  (188). 

^  Horse  and  dismounted  rider.  On  the  reverse,  a  rosette  or  opened  flower  in  a  square,  at 
whose  four  corners  are  the  letters  E,  P,  T,  and  O.     Silver  coin. 

^  On  the  obverse,  Apollo  laurel-crowned.  On  the  reverse,  AAESANAPEQN,  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  ;  nEISlSTPATO,  a  magistrate's  name  ;  AHOAAQNOS  SMIGEOS,  name  of 
the  god  whh  one  of  his  numerous  surnames;  finally  the  date  SAP  (233).  Apollo  Smintheus, 
holding  a  bow  and  arrow.  Behind  the  god,  a  monogram.  Tetradrachm  of  Alexandria  Troas. 
The  era  to  which  the  date  belongs  is  that  which  commenced  in  the  year  when  Lysimachus 
changed  the  name  Antigonia  for  Alexandria,  and  this  year  was  454  a.u.c,  equivalent  to  300  B.C. 
The  coin  was,  therefore,  struck  in  the  year  67  B.C.     (Note  by  M.  de  Saulcy.) 


Coin  of  Alexandria  Troas.* 
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While  Manlius  was  concluding  tlic^  Asiatic  war,  his  colleague, 
Fulvius,  attacked  Anibracia,  without  formal  declaration  of  war,  in 
order  to  strike  a  final  blow  at  the  iEtolian  h^ague.  In  fact,  the 
^tolians  had,  since  the  battle  of  Therniopyhe,  been  making  over- 
tures for  peace.  The  senate,  in  ambiguous  language,  required  that 
they  should  suiTcnder  unconditionally.  The  -^tolian  magistrates 
accepted  the  terms,  but  when  the  consul  Acilius  explained  that 
these  words  meant  that  those  who  had  fomented  the  war  should 
be  given  up  to  Eome,  they  cried  out  against  it ;  this  was  contrary, 
they  said,  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks.  Upon  this  Acilius, 
exclaimed  :  "It  well  becomes  you,  insignificant  Greeks,  to  talk 
to  me  about  your  customs,  and  to  instruct  me  in  what  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  do,  after  you  have  unconditionally  sun-endered  to 
my  faith.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  load  you  with 
chains?"  But  upon  the  entreaty  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  legate, 
and  some  of  the  tribunes,  the  consul  allowed  himself  to  be  appeased 
(191). 

The  affair,  however,  was  not  finally  settled,  either  that  year 
or  the  next.  Kot  to  waste  his  consulate  in  the  siege  of  a 
few  unimportant  towns,  L.  Scipio  granted  to  the  iEtolians  a  truce 
of  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  senate  left  them 
still  further  time  that  they  might  recaptiu'c  the  places  Philip  had 
taken.  TVTien  they  had  finally  driven  him  back  into  Macedon,  the 
king  of  Syria  having  been  in  the  mean  time  overthrowTi,  Fulvius 
an-ived  with  two  legions,  and  obtained  possession  of  Ambracia  after 
a  heroic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  town.  This  city,  once  the 
capital  of  Pyn-hus,  was  rich  in  works  of  art  of  all  kinds.  Fulvius 
required  these  to  be  given  up  to  him.  Among  the  spoil  were 
statues  of  the  Muses;  these  he  canied  off,  and,  like  a 
tme  Eoman,  in  the  temple  which  he  built  for  them,  he 
gave  the  nine  goddesses  for  a  master,  not  the  god  of 
harmony,  but  the  god  of  strength,  Hercules  Musagetes. 
It  was  in  truth  as  spoils  of  war  that  the  arts  of 
Greece  came  to  Eome. 

The    JEtolians,    left    to   themselves,    obtained    peace 
at  the  cost  of   500  talents,  and  acknowledged  "the  sovereignty  and 


Hercules 
Musagetes.' 


^  Intaglio  ill  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1772  of  the  catalogue. 
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majesty  of  the  Eoman  people.^     They  must  not  admit  through  their 
territory  any  army  marching  against  the  Eomans,  their  allies  or  their 
friends  {hocIos  et  amicos) ;  they  must  hold  for  enemies  the  enemies  of 
the  Eoman   people,   and   take   arms   against   them;   they  must   give 
up  fugitives,  renegade  slaves  and  escaped  prisoners ;  they  must  give 
forty  hostages,  not   under  twelve  years  of   age  and   not  over  forty, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  consul,  and  also  their  strategus,  the  commander 
of  their   cavalry,  and   their   public   scribe.^     This   little   nation   had 
at  least  ennobled  its  defeat  by  its  courage,  braving   for  three  years 
the  power  of  Eome.     The  cities  which  had  formerly  made  part  of 
the   league   were  separated  from  it  that  they   might  be  restored  to 
what   the   senate   called   their    liberty,   but    Cephallenia   received    a 
Eoman  garrison.     This  island,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of   Cormth,'  and   looking   across   to   Elis,  twenty-three   miles   away, 
was  to  become  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Eoman  fleets  sailing  from 
Brundusium  to  Greece.     By  occupying  Corcyra,  Zante,  and  Cephal- 
lenia,  thi'ce  excellent  harbours  and  easy  of  defence,  the   senate  was 
master  of  the  Adriatic.     Their  choice  was  a  good  one;  the  English 
made  the  same  selection  when  they  wished  that  nothing  should  pass 
through  this  sea  without  their  leave. 

During  the  expeditions  of  the  two  consuls,  the  commandant 
of  the  fleet,  without  decree  of  the  senate,  threatened  a  descent 
upon  the  island  of  Crete,  unless  the  inhabitants  should  set  free 
whatever  Eoman  prisoners  had  been  brought  or  sold  thither,  and 
no  less  than  4,000  were  given  up  to  him.  Fulvius  also  had 
directed  active  search  to  be  made  for  all  such  captives.  This  was 
a  rule  of  Eoman  policy,  a  condition  in  all  treaties;  and  this 
solicitude  which  did  honour  to  the  generals  was  calculated  to 
secure  to  them  the  confidence  and  devotion  of  their  soldiers. 

Manlius,  meanwhile,  was  returning  from  Asia  with  his  legions 
hardly  sufficient  in  number  to  furnish  safe  escort  for  his  booty. 
Lying  in   ambush  along   the   road,   the   Thracians   deprived   him   of 

'  Impcrium  majestatemque  populi  Romani.  (Livy,  xxxviii.  11.)  ^tolia  was  so  rich  a 
country,  that  Polvbius  (xxi.  3)  speaks  of  an  .Etolian  who  was  possessor  of  200  talents ;  he  says 
also  that  they  made  a  condition  of  the  treaty  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  pay  in  gold  rather 
than  in  silver;  to  this  the  l^mans  agreed,  on  the  condition  that  each  piece  of  gold  should 
represent  ten  of  silver,  thus  telling  us  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  at  that  epoch. 

*  Livy,  xxxviii.  11.  •  •     n     *v, 

»  [Zacynthus  (Zante)  really  holds  this  position,  and  though  smaller,  is  strategically  the 

more  important  island. — Ed.'\ 
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half  of  his  baggage,  and  twico  put  tho  army  in  peril.  But  Philip 
•was  in  no  condition  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  IL* 
once  more  opened  Macedon  to  the  Romans,  and  Manlius  re-crossed 
the  Adi-iatic,  leaving  not  a  single  legionary  in  Greece  or  in  Asia. 
The  senate  kept  its  promise  cveryw^here  upon  both  continents  and 
all  islands ;  the  Greeks  w^ere  free,  and  after  so  many  conquests, 
Eome  retained  not  an  inch  of  territory.  The  comedy,  commenced 
with  so  much  success  by  Flamininus  at  the  Isthmian  games,  had 
been  performed.  But  in  withckawing  after  having  crushed  out 
every  spark  of  energy  in  Macedon,  the  ^tolians,  Syria  and  the 
Galatians,  the  legions  left  behind  them  in  qyqty  city  and  State 
a  party  devoted  to  Rome,  ready  to  serve  her  as  police  in  Greece 
and  Asia.  And  over  against  this  crowd  of  little  princes  and  little 
States  rises  the  colossal  power  of  Rome,  with  its  strong  military 
and  political  organization,  its  able  senate,  its  brave  legions.^ 

*  [On  the  policy  of  the  Romans  towards  the  Greek  world,  and  its  succe^^8ive  changes,  see 
the  instructive  remarks  of  Ilertzberg,  Cfexch.  Griechenlmid  unfer  den  lioineni,  i.  pp.  0],  sef/. 
131,  seq.  He  shows  that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  senate,  the  advanceil  and  enlightene<l 
Liberals,  consisting  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  represented  in  Greece  by  Flamininus,  ajid  the 
old  party  whom  we  may  call  Conservatives.  The  former,  from  a  genuine  love  of  Greek 
culture,  desired  to  keep  up  as  much  of  Greek  political  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  Koman 
uiterests,  and  strove  to  set  up  such  federations  in  republics  through  (ireece  as  a  make-weight 
against  the  interests  of  Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  JJut  this  policy  failed,  partly  tlirougli  the 
prevalence  of  the  more  thorough  and  even  })rutal  theory,  of  making  subject  provinces  beyond 
Italy,  and  plundering  them  for  the  goml  of  Itome.  This  was  the  theoiy  carried  out  by 
Mummius,  himself  an  amiable  and  worthy  man,  but  the  agent  of  a  terrible  policy. — Ed.] 

-  Intaglio  from  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1803  of  the  catalogue. 
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I. — Operations  in  Spain  (197 — l7Sy 

URIXG  the  period  occupied  by  these  easy  and  brilliant  expe- 
ditions, other  legions  were  carrying  on  in  the  extreme  west, 
and  also  in  Italy,  a  murderous  struggle  against  nations  whose 
courage  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  promised  to 
heroes  falling  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  After  Zama,  the  senate 
had  believed  themselves  masters  of  Spain;  the  revolt  of  Mandonius 
and  Indibilis,  those  fickle  allies  of  the  Scipios,^  and  the  insurrectron 
of  the  Sedetani,  appeared  to  be  the  last  effort  of  Iberian  in- 
dependence. But  when,  in  197,  the  arrival  of  two  prcetors  and  an 
attempt  to  organize  Spain  into  Roman  provinces  had  rendered  it 
evident  that  the  senate  proposed  to  retain  what  they  had  conquered, 
the  people  of  the  country  who  had  aided  Rome  only  for  the  sake 
of  freeing  themselves  from  the  Carthaginians,  made  reply  by  a 
general  insurrcction  against  the  foreigner.  The  prcetor,  Sempronius 
Tuditanus  was  killed,  and  this  outbreak  became  the  signal  of  a  war 
destined  to  last  for  a  century.^ 

The  Lusitanians,  who  had  been  victorious  over  the  great 
Ilamilcar,  and  w^hom  Hannibal  had  not  ventured  to  attack,  the 
Yaccfei,  the  Vettones,  and  especially  the  Celtiberians  played  the 
first  part  in  this  heroic  struggle.  Established  in  the  central  moun- 
tains of  the  peninsula,  upon  the  high  plateau  whence  the  Guadiana, 


*  See  map  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  674. 

^  They  had  revolted  after  the  departure  of  Scipio,  and  had  been  conquered  in  a  battle  where 
Indibilis  was  killed.  After  this  defeat  they  surrendered  their  arms  and  gave  hostages— corn 
for  six  months,  togas  for  the  army,  and  a  double  tribute  for  the  treasury ;  at  last  they  sur- 
rendered Mandonius  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  the  Romans  put  the  leaders  to  death.  (Livy, 
xxix.  1-3.) 

^  Livy,  xxxiii.  26. 
VOL.  II,  F 
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the  Tagus,  and  the  Doiiro  come  down  through  wild  defiles,  the 
Celtiberians  were  able  to  cut  the  Eoman  communications,  while 
themselves  having  easy  access  to  the  valleys  and  being  able 
constantly  to  lend  help  to  the  people  of  the  plain.  As  they  had 
no  great  cities  by  means  of  which  the  country  could  be  hold 
and  overawed,  their  villages  and  countless  strongholds  multiplied 
the  war  and  made  it  endless,  the  taking  of  each  place  gaining  for 
the  Eomans  nothing  but  arid  rocks.  In  the  east,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  in  the  south,  all  along  the  Mediterranean,  there  were 
rich  cities — Emporia),  TaiTagona,  Carthagena,  Malaga,  and  Gades, 
whose  submission  brought  with  it  in  each  case  that  of  a  large 
extent  of  country.  The  people  of  this  region  also  were  cowardly, 
like  the  Tudetani,  or  scarcely  tnie  Spaniards  by  race,  and  enervated 
by  long  commerce  with  Tyre  and  Carthage,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Ba^tica. 

Sober  and  active,  with  the  patience  and  will  of  mountaineers 
and  hunters,  at  the  same  time  brave  even  to  rashness,  the  Spaniards 
even  at  this  early  period  carried  on  in  their  mountains  that 
guerilla  warfare  which  triumphed  over  Napoleon  and  the  best 
soldiers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  When  they  made  a  close  attack 
they  formed  a  wedge,  and  this  order  of  battle  was  irresistible. 
They  used  a  heavy,  two-edged  sword,  which  the  legionaries 
adopted,  a  sword  which  made  such  wounds  that  Philip's  Mace- 
donians were  terrified  at  them.^  Generally  they  fought  on  foot ; 
they,  however,  possessed  horses  as  swift  as  those  of  the  Parthians, 
says  Strabo,  trained  to  go  down  on  their  knees,*  and  climb 
mountains  rapidly.  If  they  were  defeated,  but  few  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  still  fewer  could  be  retained,  for  the  poison  they 
always  had  with  them  set  them  free  quickly  from  servitude,  or  else, 
if  sent  by  sea  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  they  made  a  hole  in  the  vessel's 
hull  and  sank  her.  The  women  fought  along  with  their  husbands, 
and  after  a  defeat  cut  their  children's  throats  and  slew  them- 
selves;^ the  ^'devoted  one"  would  not  survive  his  friend  or  his 
leader,  and  the  old  who  could  not  fight  were  relieved  of  a  useless 


'  Gladio  Hispaniensi  detruncata  corjwra,  brachm  cum  humero  abscisis  ....  patentiaque 
viscera  ....  pavidi  cemehant.     Ijysum  quoque  regem  terror  cepit.     (Livy,  xxxi.  34.) 
"^  [This  was  very  useful,  when  men  did  not  use  stirrups,  in  mounting.— Z^rf,] 
^  App.,  Ibericttf  74  (72) ;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  154,  seq. 
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the  Tagiis,  and  the  Douro  come  dovm  thi'ougli  wild  defiles,  the 
Celtiberians  were  able  to  cut  the  Koman  communications,  while 
themselves  having  easy  access  to  the  valleys  and  being  able 
constantly  to  lend  help  to  the  people  of  the  plain.  As  they  had 
no  great  cities  by  means  of  which  the  country  could  be  lu^ld 
and  overawed,  their  villages  and  countless  strongholds  multiplied 
the  war  and  made  it  endless,  the  taking  of  each  place  gaining  fnr 
the  Eomans  nothing  but  arid  rocks.  In  the  east,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  in  the  south,  all  along  the  Mediterranean,  there  were 
rich  cities — Emporia),  TaiTagona,  Carthagena,  Malaga,  and  Gades, 
whose  submission  brought  with  it  in  each  case  that  of  a  large 
extent  of  country.  The  people  of  this  region  also  were  cowardly, 
like  the  Tudetani,  or  scarcely  true  Spaniards  by  race,  and  enervated 
by  long  commerce  with  Tyre  and  Carthage,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
BsDtica. 

Sober  and  active,  with  the  patience  and  will  of  mountaineers 
and  hunters,  at  the  same  time  brave  even  to  rashness,  the  Spaniards 
even  at  this  early  period  earned  on  in  their  mountains  that 
guerilla  warfare  which  triumphed  over  Napoleon  and  the  best 
soldiers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  When  they  made  a  close  attack 
they  formed  a  wedge,  and  this  order  of  battle  was  irresistible. 
They  used  a  heavy,  two-edged  sword,  which  the  legionaries 
adopted,  a  sword  which  made  such  wounds  that  Philip's  Mace- 
donians were  temfied  at  them.^  Generally  they  fought  on  foot ; 
they,  however,  possessed  horses  as  swift  as  those  of  the  Parthians, 
says  Strabo,  trained  to  go  down  on  their  knees,'  and  climb 
mountains;  rapidly.  If  they  were  defeated,  but  few  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  still  fewer  could  be  retained,  for  the  poison  they 
always  had  with  them  set  them  free  quickly  from  servitude,  or  else, 
if  sent  by  sea  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  they  made  a  hole  in  the  vessel's 
hull  and  sank  her.  The  women  fought  along  with  their  husbands, 
and  after  a  defeat  cut  their  children's  throats  and  slew  them- 
selves;^ the  '' devoted  one"  would  not  survive  his  friend  or  his 
leader,  and  the  old  who  could  not  fight  were  relieved  of  a  useless 


'  Gladio  Ilispaniensi  detruncata  coiyora,  hrachiis  cum  humero  abscisis  ....  patmtiaque 
viscera  ....  pavidi  cernebant.     Ipsum  quoque  rege7n  terror  cepit.     (Livy,  xxxi.  34.) 
^  [Tliia  was  very  useful,  when  men  did  not  use  stirrups,  in  mounting.— iirf.] 
■'  App.,  IbericUf  74  (72) ;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  154,  seq. 
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life.  Severe  to  their  captives  as  to  themselves,  the  Lusitanians  cut 
off  the  right  hand  of  the  prisoner  and  offered  it  to  the  gods. 
**They  delighted  in  sacrifices,"  says  Strabo,  ^^and  the  victims  they 
offered  were  their  prisoners  of  war."  Here  were  enemies  more 
formidable  than  the  countless  phalanxes  of  Antiochus.  Fortunately 
for  Kome,  the  Spaniards  were  even  more  divided  among  themselves 
than  the  Italians  and  Greeks,  and  they  were  never  capable  of 
uniting  in  any  great  enterprise  or  any  joint  resistance.  "Had  it 
not  been  for  this,"  says  Strabo,  "  they  would  have  been  invincible." 

A  prsetor  avenged  Sempronius.  But  the  war  seemed  important 
enough  to  deserve  a  consular  army.  Cato  was  in  command.  Many 
contractors  had  come  from  Eome  to  supply  the  army.  "The  war 
shall  support  the  war,"  Cato  said,  and  sent  them  back.  The 
Komans  had  been  driven  back  as  far  as  the  Massiliote  colony  of 
EmporisB,  a  singular  city,  composed  of  two  distinct  towns  separated 
by  a  solid  wall,  one  side  Spanish,  the  other  Greek,  the  latter 
always  jealous  of  its  neighbour.^  A  great  army  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  Cato  set  himself  free  by  a  skilfully  prepared  victory 
(195) ;  then,  having  bought  the  assistance  of  the  Celtiberians  at 
a  price  of  200  talents,  which  the  conquered  were  obliged  to  pay, 
he  caused  400  cities  and  villages  between  the  Ebro  and  the 
Pyrenees  to  be  dismantled  in  a  single  day,^  and  he  also  levied 
a  considerable  tax  upon  the  gold  and  silver  mining  of  the 
province. 

After  the  time  of  Cato,  and  during  the  struggle  with  Antio- 
chus, the  war  languished.  But  the  Celtiberians,  feeling  themselves 
menaced  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ebro,  united  with  the  Lusitanians,  the  Vaccaei,  and  the 
Carpetani ;  it  cost  them  35,000  men,  slain  in  the  great  battle 
near  Toledo  (185).  The  Eomans  spent  many  years  in  blockading 
their  mountains,  the  centre  of  resistance,  and  victories  gained  in 
the  north  and  south  finally  opened  to  them  an  entrance.  When 
at  last  the  Vacceei  and  the  Lusitanians,  worn  out  with  the  strife, 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of   the 


'  [Such  cases  are  not  rare  when  two  races  occupy  a  site,  Pekin  is  an  instance,  and  so  was 
Kilkenny  in  former  days.— -&/.] 

^  Livy,  xxxiv.  8-22 ;  Polybius,  xix.  In  quoting  this  passage  Plutarch  writes  B(etis 
instead  of  Iberus,  which  is  the  name  in  Livy  (xxxiv.  17),  and  is  easier  to  be  understood. 
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Gracchi,    penetrated    to    the    veiy   heart   of    Celtiberia    and    made 
himsfelf  master  of  300  villages.^ 

To  secure  the  good  will  of  these  tribes  he  made  easy  terms 
vnth  them;  he  declared  them  allies  of  Rome,  and  placed  them 
under  her  protectorate  upon  condition  merely  that  in  time  of  war 
they  should  furnish  her  with  men  and  money.^  Knowing  that 
civilization  alone  could  render  the  peace  durable,  he  made  it  his 
endeavour  to  found  cities  and  collect  therein  great  numbers  of 
Celtiberians,  giving  them  wise  laws.  The  good  faith  and  gentle- 
ness of  Gracchus  became  renowned  in  the  peninsula;  the  treaties 
which  he  concluded  were  afterwards  appealed  to  against  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  his  successors  (178).^ 


II. — Conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  Italy  closed  against 

THE  Barbarians  (200 — 1G3). 

Spain  appeared  to  be  conquered  for  the  second  time ;  the 
Cisalpine  really  was  so.^  The  Carthaginian,  Ilamilcar,  who  had 
remained  there,  notwithstanding  Zama,  with  the  secret  connivance 
of  Hannibal,  thi'cw  40,000  Gauls  and  Ligurians  upon  Placentia  and 
Cremona,  the  two  great  Eoman  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Po 
(200).  A  few  years  earlier  this  diversion  would  have  been  helpful 
to  Carthage ;  it  was  now  only  an  annoyance  to  Rome,  though  for  a 
moment  it  caused  an  alarm  by  the  recollection  of  the  Gallic  wars. 

Placentia  was  taken  and  burned,  but  the  resistance  of  Cremona 
gave  the  Romans  time  to  come  up,  and  35,000  Gauls,  if  we  may 
believe  Livy,  were  slain  by  Furius,  the  prajtor,  Avho  received 
a  triumph  at  Rome  in  consequence.  This  sanguinary  lesson  was 
wasted.  Hamilcar,  who  made  his  escape  from  the  battle-field, 
continued  his  intrigues,  and  all  the  barbarians  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  even  the  Cenomani,  rose  in  revolt.  The  Boii  especially 
showed  a  heroic   determination.      The   senate  was  obliired  to  send 


^  Livy,  xli.  4,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius. 
=*  Strabo,  iii.  4, 13. 

^  App.,  Iber.,  43-44 ;  Livy,  xl.  45-50.    He  gave  the  nauie  of  Gracchuris  to  the  city  of 
lllurcis.    (xli.) 

*  These  wars  are  related  in  Livy  from  xxxi.  2,  to  xl.  53. 
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against  these  tribes  three  armies  at  once  and  Scipio  Africanus.  In 
the  year  193  the  senate  had  recourse  to  the  formula  of  great  public 
dangers;  it  was  declared  that  a  tumuUus  existed.  Repeated  defeats 
at  last  forced  the  Boii  to  treat  (192),  with  the  condition  of  re- 
linquishing half  their  territory.^  But  when  it  became  time  to 
fulfil  the  treaty  they  could  not  submit  to  live  under  the  hated  rule 
of  Rome,  and  what  remained  of  the  nation  sought  on  the  other  side 


7  J//'^ 

Wounded  Gaul  falling  from  his  Ilorse.^ 

of  the  Alps,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  a  land  sheltered  from 
Roman  ambition.^  During  ten  years  they  had  successfully  resisted 
fifteen  consuls,  had  killed  two  praetors  and  more  legionaries  than  all 
the  wars  in  Greece  and  Asia  had  cost  in  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Placentia  and  Cremona  were  promptly  re-peopled;  colonists 
were  sent  to  Bologna  and  Parma,  and  M.  ^milius  Lepidus*  com- 
pleted the  military  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia. 


*  Bas-reUef  in  the  Capitol,  published  in  the  Mon.  ined.  of  the  Inst,  archcol.  of  Rome.  Cf. 
the  whole  Sarcophagus  on  p.  132. 

^  Livy,  xxxvi.  39. 

'  Strabo,  v.  212.    Tliey  amalgamated  with  the  Taurisci  in  Noricum. 

*  This  Lepidus,  wlio  was  twice  consul,  pontiff,  and  censor,  died  in  152.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  had  killed  an  enemy  and  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  This  is  indicated  by  the  legend 
on  his  coin :  ANww  XV.  VHeetextatus  Ilostem  Qccidit  Civem  Servavit.  On  p.  7  the  reader  has 
seen  his  coin  as  tutor  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Eupator. 
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The   Insubres  (Milan)  had  submitted;    the   Ccnomani  (Verona 
and    Mantua)   had    often    obeyed    the   Eoman   power; 
the   Yeneti    silently    accepted  it;    only   the   Ligurians 
still  held  out.      Too  feeble  to  cause  fear,   they  were, 
however,    brave    enough    to    test    the    valour    of    the 
Coin  of        legions.      In  189  they  killed  a  preetor ;  later  they  de- 
Lepidus.^       feated  a  consul,  and  even  Paulus  JEmilius  himself  was 
in  danger  from  them.     It  became  necessary  to  renew  the  devastations 


Gallic  Prisoner.* 

of  the  Samnitc  war,^  to  cut  down  vines,  to  bring  the  inhabitants 
down  from  the  hills  into  the  plains  *— finally,  to  transport  47,000 
Ligurians  into  the  deserted  country  of  Samnium,  while  Eoman 
colonists  were  established  at  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Modena,  to  guard 
the  Ligurian  Apennines.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  of  policy  and 
of  arms,  these  poor  mountaineers,  abandoned  by  the  Cisalpines, 
struggled  twenty  years  longer  (until  1G3)  against  the  mistress  of 
the  world.  A  fortress  was  built  at  Luna  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
and  the  Aurelian  road  was  built  along  the  coast  to  bring  the 
legions  to  the  entrance  of  the  mountains. 

Long  before   this   epoch  the    senate   had   carried  to   the   Alps 
the   frontiers    of    the   Eepublic,    declaring   Italy   closed   against   the 

^  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  the  yEmilian  (/ens.    See  preceding  note. 

-  From  a  sarcophagus  of  the  Vtgna  Ammendola.    (Atlas  de  Vlnst.  arch,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.) 

^  Livy,  xxix.  32  ;  xl.  38,  41. 

*Livy,  xl.  53;  xli.  18. 


barbarians,  and  some  bands  of  Gauls  coming  to  seek  homes  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po  had  been  haughtily  ordered  to  return  in  all 
haste  across  the  mountains.^ 

The   founding    of   Aquileia,    to    which    the  ^milian    road    led 
(181),  and  a  new  conquest  of  Istria 
(177),  served  to  defend  on  the  east 
the  approach  to  the  Cisalpine.'-^ 

The  king  of  the  Istrians,  Epulo, 
had  withdrawn  into  his  strongest 
city,  Nesactium,  with  the  bravest 
of  his  army.  When  they  saw  that 
the  Eomans  had  diverted  the  course 
of  a  river  which  supplied  the  city 
with  water,  they  led  their  wives 
and  children  to  the  ramparts  and 
slew  them  there,  then  killed  them- 
selves, their  chief  setting  the  ex- 
ample of  this  fierce  courage.  If 
they  had  fallen  living  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  those  who  survived 
the  fii*st  massacre  would  have  been 
sold  into  slavery.  They  therefore 
took  the  shortest  way  to  escape  the 
insupportable  miseries  to  which 
ancient  war  condemned  the  van- 
quished. 

About  this  time  (181)  the 
people  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  rose 
in  insurrection.  After  vain  efforts, 
the  Corsicans  resigned  themselves 
to  a  tribute  of    10,000   pounds  of 

wax.^  In  the  other  island,  Gracchus,  the  pacificator  of  Spain,  killed 
27,000  Sardinians,  and  sold  into  slavery  so  great  a  number,  that,  to 
designate  a  cheap  article,  they  said  at  Eome  ^^  Sardinians  to  sell "  (175). 

^  Livy,  xxxiv.  54-55 ;  xl.  53.    In  118  Marcius  Rex  conquered  the  Euganei,  who  refused  to 
survive  their  defeat ;  and  Scaurus,  the  Carni,  115. 
=*  Strabo,  v.  214  ;  Livy,  xli.  11. 
'  From  Caristies,  Arc  ct  theatre  d^Orange, 
*  We  find  them  again  in  revolt  in  163. 


Gallic  Prisoners  and  Trophy.^ 
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We  pass  rapidly  over  these  wars,  notwithstanding  the  heroism 
shoAvn  by  the  attacked  nations,  for  history,  classing  events  accord- 
ing to  their  importance,  chooses  between  facts  apparently  similar, 
leaving  some  and  placing  others  in  strong  light.  What  place  in  the 
memory  of  the  world  is  held  by  Morgarten  and  Morat  compared  with 
Marathon  and  Salamis  ?  Of  these  victories,  the  former  only  saved 
the  liberties  of  a  small  nation ;  the  others  saved  the  world's  future. 
Civilization  is  interested  in  the  results  of  the  Koman  wars  in  Greece 
and  in  Asia,  while  those  in  Spain  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  concerned 
only  the  savage  independence  of  a  few  unknown  and  useless  tribes.' 

When  we  sum  up  the  achievements  of  the  legions  in  the 
West  during  these  twenty  years  it  appears  that  the  senate  was 
striving  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  Punic  wars;  to  conquer  the  Cisalpines;  to  secure  the  firm 
possession  of  the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  for 
fear  of  a  new  peril  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  to  occupy  Spain. 

These  wars  contrast  in  the  vigour  of  their  prosecution  with  those 
waged  on  the  other  coast  of  the  Asiatic  and  the  ^gean  Sea  in  the 
design  of  keeping  open  the  gates  of  the  East.  The  senate,  knowing 
well,  as  the  Greeks  said  to  Flamininus,  how  to  play  at  once  both 
fox  and  lion,  had  hitherto  only  cared  to  dazzle  and  fascinate  the 
people  of  that  other  world.  But  for  them  also  the  time  of  con- 
ciliatory measures  was  soon  to  end,  and  that  of   servitude  to  begin. 

*  Livy  himself  says :  Lacessehant  niagis  quam  exercehant  Romana  arma  Ligures  et  Galli 
and  Polybius  :  "  There  was  never  war  more  despicable." 

^  Rome  holding  a  globe,  upon  which  is  the  statue  of  Victory  Stephanophoros,  or  crown 
bearer.     Intaglio  m  the  Cabinet  de  France,  Gl  millimeters  by  43,  No.  2071  of  the  catalogue. 


Rome  Personified.^ 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

TEIED  MACEDONIAN  WAE.  (171-168). 

I. — Last  Years  of  Philip;  Death  of  Philopcemen  and 

OF  Hannibal. 

<«  A  LREADY  the  Roman  people  had  carried  throughout  the  world 
Xx  their  victorious  arms.  Amidst  so  much  good  fortune  they  had 
not  forgotten  moderation,  and  ruled  the  nations  less  by  force  and 
intimidation  than  by  the  greatness  of  their  renown  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  counsels.  Humane  toward  vanquished  kings  and  peoples, 
liberal  with  their  allies,  they  asked  for  themselves  only  glory  and 
victory.  They  left  to  kings  their  majesty,  to  nations  theii*  laws 
and  their  independence." 

With  these  words  Livy  commences  the  story  of  the  war  against 
Perseus.  The  facts  had  corresponded*  hitherto  and  were  still  to 
correspond  to  this  magnificent  eulogy. 

The  defeat  of  Antiochus  and  the  ruin  of  the  ^tolians  had 
appeased  the  humiliated  pride  of  Philip,  but  had  taken  from  him 
the  only  auxiliaries  who  might  have  been  able  to  save  him.  He 
now  remained  alone  against  Rome,  and  by  the  outrages  which  the 
senate  heaped  upon  him,  he  could  see  that  his  ruin  was  deter- 
mined. As  the  price  of  his  alliance  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
senate  had  allowed  him  to  retain  whatever  conquests  he  might 
make.  Scarcely  had  the  victory  at  Thermopylae  been  gained 
when  his  advance  was  arrested.  He  was  about  to  take  Lamia  in 
Thessaly;  Acilius  ordered  him  to  abandon  the  siege.  He  had  con- 
quered Athamania ;  the  JEtolians  were  allowed  time  to  expel 
him  from  the  country.  Too  carefully  watched  in  Greece,  he  turned 
upon  Tlu-ace  and  there  quietly  made  some  conquests  of  importance. 
The    seaports,    ^nos    and    Maroneia,    received    ganisons.      But   on 
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Coin  of  Maroneia.^ 


this  side^  Eumenes  kept  watch  upon  him,  and  denounced  him  at 
Eome.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  complaints  of  exiles 
from  these   two   cities  were   well  received,  a   crowd  of   Thessalians, 

Magneti,  Athamani,  and  others  rushed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,^  and  the  senate  sent  three 
commissioners,  who,  in  order  to  show  the 
Greeks  the  humiliation  and  weakness  of  this 
king  before  whom  they  had  so  long  trembled, 
obliged    Philip    to    appear    like    an   ordinary   culprit    before    their 

tribunal/  He  had  taken  from  them, 
the  Thessalians  complained,  500 
young  men  of  the  noblest  families, 
he  had  ruined  the  port  of  Thebes 
in  Phthiotis  for  the  advantage  of 
Demetrias,  and  had  waylaid  all  the 
deputies  whom  they  had  sent  to 
Flamininus.  "Like  slaves  suddenly 
let  free,"  the  king  rejoined,  "these 
men  knew  not  how  to  use  their 
liberty  save  in  insulting  their  master; 
besides,"  he  added,  haughtily,  "the 
last  sun  has  not  yet  set ! "  *  Of 
course  the  commissioners  decided 
against  him. 

Livy  and  Polybius  accuse  him 
of  cruelty,  which  was,  however,  habitual  to  all  these  kings,  and 
the  former  relates   in  proof  of  this  a  story  showing  how  merciless 

^  The  Roman  commissioner,  Fabius  Labeo,  had  made  it  a  rule  in  determining  the  boundary 
between  Macedon  and  Thrace,  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalso,  to  follow  the  old  royal  road, 
which  never  came  near  the  sea.     (Livy,  xxxix.  27.) 

-  Polybius,  xxxiv.  4.  There  were  so  many  nations  represented  that  it  took  three  days  to 
hear  the  complaints. 

^  A  free  horse  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.  On  the  reverse,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
(MAPQNITEQN)  surrounding  a  vine  tree  in  a  hollow  square. 

*  Tanquam  reus.     (Livy,  xxxix.  25.) 

"  Nondum  omnium  dierum  soletti  occidisse.     (Livy,  xxxix.  26.) 

®  Marble  bust  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3293  of  the  catalogue.  It  resembles  the  coin 
represented  on  p.  31.  Cf.  Heme  numismatique,  \o\.  i.  p.  59,  pi.  4,  No.  2,  1852;  see  p.  200, 
a  paper  by  M.  Fran9ois  Lenormant  on  this  subject.  A  bronze  statue  had  been  erected  to  Fla- 
mininus at  Rome,  opposite  the  circus.  (Plut,,  Flam.,  1.)  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the  ba»t 
and  the  coin  really  show  us  the  features  of  the  conqueror  of  Macedon. 


T.  Q.  Flamininus.* 


Coin  of  ^neia.^ 
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people  were  in  those  times.'     Philip  had  put  to  death  an  eminent 
Thessalian    and    his    two    sons-in-law.      The   widows   had    each   an 
infant   son;    one  of  them  refused  to  re-marry;   the   other  married 
Poris,  the  most  influential  citizen  of  ^neia  in  Chalcidice,  and  died 
after  having  borne  him  several  children.      Her  sister,  Theoxena,  in 
order   to  watch   o\  or  her   nephews,    united  her   destiny   to   that   of 
Poris,   and   became   a   real   mother   to   all  his   children.      An   order 
from    Philip  was  presently  issued  prescribing  that  the  sons  of  the 
persons  whom  he  had  put  to  death  should  be  sent  to  him.     Death 
or   infamy   awaited  them.      Theoxena  declared 
that    she  would    kill  them    sooner    than    give 
them   up,   and    Poris    attempted    to   make    his 
escape.       He     embarked    by    night    with    his 
family    to   go    to    Athens,    but   the   wind    was 
contrary.      When    day    dawned    they    were    still    in    sight  of    the 
harbour,  and    a   vessel   was   sent   in   pursuit   of    them.      Theoxena, 
foreseeing  this  possibility,  had  provided  herself  with  weapons  and 
with   poison.      "Death,''    she   said,  "is   our   sole   refuge;    here  are 
two  ways  to  reach  it."      Some  preferred   poison,  others   the  sword; 
she   threw   them   dying  into  the  sea,  and  with  her  husband  leaped 

after  them.^ 

Accustomed  though  men  were  to  like  misfortunes,  this  tragic 
end  of  an  entire  family  excited  public  horror,  and  the  pious 
historian  asserts  that  from  that  day  the 
gods  marked  Philip  for  destruction.  Kome 
was  ready  to  become  the  minister  of  divine 
vengeance. 

The  intervention  of  the  gods  was  not, 
however,  necessary — policy  sufficed,  and  the 
king    put    himself    in    the    wrong    towards    Eome    by    imprudent 
measures    which    the    senate    regarded    as    provocations.      It    was 

*  Polybius,  xxiv.  6.    Livy,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very  prolix  on  the  subject  of  the  cruelty 

and  debauchery  of  Philip. 

=*  Ilelmeted  head,  thought  to  be  that  of  ^neas.    On  the  reverse,  AINEIAS,  around  a  hollow 

square.    Tetradrachm  of  ^neia. 

^  Livy,  xl.  4. 

*  Horned  head  of  Alexander,  in  memory  of  the  god  Ammon,  whose  son  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  declared  himself  to  be.  On  the  reverse,  BA2IAEQ2  AKOY  (Aces,  king).  Minerva 
Nicephoros  seated  ;  under  her  feet  a  trident.  Gold  stater  of  the  unknown  kin^,  Aces ;  unique 
in  the  Cabinet  de  France, 


Aces,  King  of  Thrace.^ 
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Wise  to  open  mines,  to  establish  new  taxes,  to  favour  commerce; 

it  was  not    so    to    endeavour    to    increase  the    population    of    his 

kingdom  by  Asiatic  measures,  which  excited 
against  him  bitter  animosity  without  bringing 
him  much  advantage.  The  maritime  towns  were 
not  very  friendly  towards  him,  and  he  removed 
their  inhabitants  into  Pteonia,  replacing  them 
with  barbarians.  Under  pretext  of  bringing  aid 
^^'***'**'^''  ,.  ,    to  the  Bvzantines,   he  made    an    incursion    into 

Coin  of  Pbilippopohs.^  ...  ^      '  -•    p     .    ■• 

the    interior    of    Thrace,    defeated    many    petty 
kings,  and  brought  back  a  numerous  colony,  with  which  he  hoped 

to  recruit  his  army.     Pru- 


sias  was  at  war  with  the 
king  of  Pergamus,  and 
Philip  sent  auxiliaries  to 
the  former.  Eemembering 
the  plans  of  Ilannibal,  he 
sent  secret  emissaries  to 
the  barbarians  of  the 
Danube  to  league  them 
with  himself  for  an  attack 
upon  Italy.  Their  chief 
promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  king's  son. 


For  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening these  negotiations, 
and  confirming  his  influence 
in  Thrace,  Philip  founded 
the  city  of  Philippopolis 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilebrus, 
not  far  from  Mount  Ila^mus. 

Altar  of  Jupiter.'  ^,  •  i    ji     i     p  x-l 

It  was  said  that  from   the 
top   of    this    mountain   the    view   embraced   the    Euxine    Sea,   the 


til,  -4.        •  •       ■■•.«.ll,.-.  .l|)<^"'        *•    •     l"'^*' 


^  Tlie  legend  reads,  HrEMoi/^yorroc  MapKov  nONTiov  SABElNoi;  *IAiniT0n0X«a>f,  which 
means,  "  Under  the  hegemony  of  M.  Pontius  Sabinus  at  Phihppopolis."  Tlie  nymph  Illiodope, 
mother  of  the  river  Ilebrus,  is  represented  seated  upon  a  rock,  lleverse  of  a  copper  coin  of  the 
city  built  by  Philip  V.  on  a  hill  side  near  the  river. 

^  >Xuseum  of  the  Louvre,  Frohner,  No.  40, 
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Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps.  Philip  determined  to  ascend 
this  mountain  in  order  hence  to  discern  the  shortest  road  into 
Italy,  for  despairing  of  Greece,  which  he  knew  too  well,  he 
dreamed  of  repeating  the  expedition  of  Hannibal.  He  employed 
three  days  in  reaching  the  summit,  which  was  wrapped  in  clouds, 
and  built  there  two  altars,  one  to  Jupiter  and  one  to  the  Sun ; 
but  he  saw  nothing  save  the  fertile  plains  of  Msesia  and  Thrace.* 
When  he  came  dowTi,  the  news  of  this  strange  expedition,  this 
fruitless  menace,  was  already  on  the  way  to  Eome.  Some  time 
before  this,  Philip,  in  order  to  lull  the  vigilance  of  the  senate,  had 
sent  to  Eome  his  son,  Demetrius,  whom  a  long  residence  in  Eome 
as  a  hostage,  and  also  prudent  regard  for  his  own  interests, 
had  rendered  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  Eoman  cause. 
With  their  murderous  in- 
genuity, the  senate,  sowing 
discord  and  hatred  in  the 
king's  house,  made  reply 
that  they  would  pardon  the 
father  through  consideration 
for  the  son.  Demetrius  soon 
paid  with  his  life  for  this 
perfidious  expression  of  re- 
spect.^ 

The    senate,    in    their 
turn,     commenced    prepara-  *'^=^ 
tions,   using  peace   to  ener- 
vate    the     already     feeble 

nations  of  Hellas,  and  working  uninterruptedly  but  quietly  for  the 
dissolution  of  leagues  and  the  reducing  of  States.  Their  commis- 
sioners were  never  absent  from  Greece,^  Flamininus  ever  at  their 
head,  his  influence  aggrandized   by  the  dignity  of  censor,  which  he 


The  Sun  Personified.^ 


^  Livy,  xl.  22. 

*  Polybius,  xxiv.  1  and  5.  Demetrius  was  given  to  understand  that  the  Romans  would 
soon  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.    See  p.  84. 

'  Bust  in  the  Louvre.  "  The  young  god,  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  his  head  raised  towards 
lieaven,  his  eyebrows  contracted,  his  lips  parted,  the  hair  thrown  back  from  his  forehead." 
(Frohner,  Notice  de  la  sculpture  antique  du  Musee  national  du  Louvre,  vol.  i.  p.  384.) 

*  They  went  as  far  as  Crete.    (Polybius,  xxiii.  9.)        • 
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had  lately  enjoyed.     Two  men  in  the  East  hampered  the  poliey  of 
the  senate— Philopoemen   in  Greece,  Hannibal  in  Asia.     Flamininns 
accepted  the   shameful    task   of    freeing   them  from   these  two   ohl 
men.     Philopcemen  was  now  seventy  years  of  age.     He  did  not  de- 
ceive himself  in  respect  to  his  country's  future ;  he  saw  her  liberty 
perishing  without  even  having  for  its  tomb  a  field  of  battle.     "  Are 
you,   then,   so   eager,"    said    the   old   general,   with   sad   and  bitter 
resignation,  to    one    of   the    most  zealous    partisans   of   Eome,  ''  are 
you^  then,  so   eager,  Arista^nus,  to   see   the   last   day  of   Greece ! " 
However,   he   struggled   valiantly.      Diophanes   having   imprudently 
united  the   troops   of  the   league  with  those  of   Flamininns  for  the 
purpose   of    attacking   Sparta,    Philopcemen   threw  himself  into   the 
city  and  defended  it  against  them.'     On  another  occasion,  when  the 
Spartans  attempted  to   seize   a   seaport  [Gythium]  for  the   purpose 
of    opening    a    secret    communication    with    Eome,    he    constrained 
them  to  remain  in  the  alliance,  and  caused  their  walls  to  be  pulled 
down,  to  take  from   them  the   desire   and   the  means  of   defection. 
Eome   required  that   the  Achseans  should  compel  Sparta  to  receive 
again  her  banished  citizens ;    Philopcemen  opposed  this,  not  through 
vindictiveness  against  the  banished,  but  that  they  should  not  come 
under  this  obligation  to  the  Eomans. 

The  union  of  the  Peloponnesus  into  a  single  State  made  pro- 
gress, and  the  reputation  of  the  league  and  of  its  general  spread 
far  and  wide.  Seleucus,  Eumenes,  and  Ptolemy  sent  them  rich 
^fts  by  ambassadors."  The  senate  made  haste  to  humble  the  pride 
of  this  confederation,  which  assumed  to  manage  its  affairs  in  its 
own  way  mthout  allowing  the  Eomans  to  interfere 
in  them.^  Messages  were  sent  to  permit  Sparta  to 
separate  from  the  league,  but  Philopoemen  refused  the 
envoys  an  assembly  for  this  business.  They  returned 
Coin  of  ^  ^{j^  orders  from  Eome  that  they  should  be  heard  at 
ega  opo  IS.  ^^^  i[^Q^^  and  they  presented  themselves  in  the  assembly, 
accompanied  by  the  exiles  from  Sparta,  whom  the   day  before  the 

*  He  refused  the  title  of  king  at  Sparta.    (Polybius,  xx.  14.) 

*  Polybius,  xxiii.  6. 
'  Polybius,  xxiv.  10. 

*  MEFAA.  Pan  seated  on  a  rock,  holding  the  pedum  (sec  vol.  i.  p.  142).  In  the  field,  an 
eagle.  Reverse  of  a  coppe^r  coin  (/Eginetau  triobol)  of  Megalopolis,  the  obverse  bearing  a 
bead  of  Jupiter, 
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Achseans  had  condemned  to  death.  When  Flamininns  went  to 
demand  of  Prusias  the  head  of  Hannibal,  he  passed  thi^ough 
Messene.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  city  when  a  sedition  broke 
out  against  the   Acheeans,  and  at  the   same  time  a  decree  of  the 


Funeral  Scene. 

senate  was  issued  giving  permission  to   Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sparta 
to  sepai-ate  themselves  from  the  league.      Philopoemen  at  this  time 

»  Cantharus  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3331  of  the  catalogue.  This  one-handled 
mntharu8  represents  a  funeral  scene,  the  body  of  the  dead  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  with  the 
bearded  head  alone  visible,  is  extended  on  a  car  drawn  by  two  mules.  Below  are  seated  two 
women,  who  appear  to  be  plucking  out  their  hair.  The  head  of  a  third  ahnost  touches  that  of 
the  corpse.  Two  others,  with  signs  of  grief,  walk  beside  the  car.  Behind  are  seen  a  man,  his 
hand  raised  to  his  hair  in  sign  of  affliction,  a  flute  player,  and  five  hoplites  (warriors),  armea 
and  lowering  their  spears  in  token  of  mourning ;  a  funereal  column  completes  the  scene. 
VOL.  U.  ^ 
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was  at  Megalopolis.  Notwithstanding  his  age  and  a  recent  illness, 
he  went  thirty  miles  in  a  day  to  stifle  the  insurrection;  but 
in  an  action  with  the  Messenians  he  fell  from  his  horse,  was 
taken,  and  condemned  to  drink  hemlock  (183).  Lycortas,  his 
friend,  avenged  his  death  upon  the  Messenians,  and  all  Greece 
united  to  do  him  funeral  honours;  Polybius  carried  the  urn  con- 
taining his  ashes.  ''As  they  say  a  mother  loves  her  latest 
children  most,  Greece,  having  brought  forth  Philopoemen  as  one 
born  out  of  due  time,  loved  him  with  singulai'  affection,  and  called 
him  the  last  of  her  children."  ^ 

At  the  hand  of  Eome  Hannibal  also  perished.  Abandoned 
by  Antiochus  after  Magnesia,  he  withdrew  into  Crete  and  thence 
into  Armenia,  whence  Prusias  called  him,  to  have  the  aid  of  his 
talents  against  Eumenes.  Hannibal  defeated  the  king  of  Per- 
<nimus,  but  the  echo  of  his  victories  reached  Kome,  and  lie  soon 
saw  Flamininus  arrive  at  the  court  of  Prusias.  He  had  caused 
seven  secret  ways  of  exit  to  be  prepared  in  his  house,  but  when 
he  sought  to  escape  they  were  all  guarded.  "Let  us  relieve  the 
Komans  from  theii"  terrors,"  he  said,  and  took  poison,  which  he 
had  always  with  him  (183).^  Thus  perished  the  man  whom 
Montesquieu  has  called  ''  the  colossus  of  antiquity." 

These   two    old   men   being   removed,    it   appeared    that   Rome 
would  hud  henceforth  only  impotent  hatreds.     In  Syria,   Antiochus 

had  perished,  stoned  to  death  by  his  own  people, 
whoso  temples  he  had  pillaged  to  pay  his  debt 
to  the  senate  (187),  and  Selcucus,  his  successor, 
occupied  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign  in  gather- 
ing the  money  for  the  tiibute.  At  one  time  he 
proposed  to  draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  Phar- 
naces,  king  of  Pontus,  against  Eumenes  and 
Ariarathus  of  Cappadocia,  but  Rome  commanded 
peace  to  the  four  kings.  Egypt,  under  the  tyi'anny  of  Epiphanes 
and   during   the   minority   of   Philometor,   grew   weaker   every   day. 

•  RoUin,  after  Plutarch.  (Philopceraen,  1.)  [The  details  of  Philopce men's  policy,  which 
are  given  in  the  text  very  briefly  and  without  criticism,  should  be  studied  either  iu  Freeman  s 
Federal  Government,  or  in  Ilert/bei-g's  Greece  under  the  Romans,  \o\.  i.—Ed.] 

-  Livv,  xxxLx.  51 ;  Plut.,  Flam.,  28.  The  same  year,  it  is  said,Scipio  died  in  his  voluntary 
exile  at  Liternum. 

^  Diademed  head  of  Pharnaces  1.,  from  a  tetradrachm. 


Phai'uaces  I.' 
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Alexandria,  moreover,  seemed  a  world  so  vast  and  troublous  that 
neither  kings  nor  peoples  had  any  occasion  to  look  beyond  it ; 
Carthage  was  striving  to  have  herself  forgotten;  Masinissa  had 
just  taken  from  her  a  third  province  ;  she  had  dared  only  to  con> 
plain  and  to  solicit  from  the  senate  a  vague  promise  of  protection 
against  further  encroachments.  In  Spain  the  war  was  about  to 
cease ;  in  Italy  almost  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  were  submissive ; 
Macedon  only  remained  erect  and  strong. 

Every  day,  to  nourish  his  resentment,  Philip  had  his  treaty 
with  the  Eomans  read  over  to  him.  His  emissaries  had  returned 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A  numerous  tribe,  famous  for 
their  courage,  the  Bastarnse,  had  accepted  his  offers.  To  these 
barbarians  he  promised  a  safe  way  through  Thrace,  where  the 
terror  of  his  arms  had  produced  a  great  impression;  he  assured 
them  provisions,  pay,  and  the  fruitful  lands  in  the  country  of  the 
Dardanians.  This  people  being  destroyed,  he  proposed  to  let  loose 
the  Bastamse  upon  Italy,  while  himself  should  rouse  Greece  and 
call  all  the  kings  to  liberty. 

But  the  malicious  prudence  of  the  senate  was  to  bear  its  fruit. 
Demetrius  on  his  return  into  Macedon  had  found  there  a  powerful 
faction,  wlio  desired  peace  at  any  price,  and  at  once  placed  him  at 
their  head  as  the  friend  of  Eome.  The  par- 
tisans of  war  had  for  leader  an  elder  brother 
of  Demetrius,  Perseus,  who  being  the  son  of 
a  woman  of  low  birth  feared  lest  Philip  might 
leave  the  crown  to  Demetrius.  To  ruin  this 
rival,  Perseus  represented  him  to  the  king  as 
a  traitor,  urged  on  by  Flamininus  and  by  his 
own  ambition,  to  snatch  the  power  from  his 
father.  The  unfortunate  Philip  hesitated  between  his  two  sons. 
And  the  young  prince  having  attempted  to  flee  to  Rome,  the 
king  resolved  upon  his  death.  He  was  invited  to  attend  a  sacri- 
ficial feast  at  Ileraclea,  where  poisoned  food  was  given  him  (182). 
It  is  said  that  later  Philip  became  aware  of  his  son's  innocence, 
and  that  in  consequence  he  died  of  grief  (179). 


Philip  V.  of  Macedon.^ 


^  Head  of  Pliilip  V.,  father  of  Perseus,  from  a  coin.     (Mionnet,  Supp.,  vol.  iii. ;  Cf.  Mem. 
de  I' Acad,  des  inscr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  108.) 
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Cotys." 


II. — Perseus. 

After  having  conquered  Perseus,  the  Komans  have  striven  to 
dishonour  him.     Their  historians  have   made  use  of   the   rights  of 
war,  vw  victis,  and  those  of  later  times  have  done  the  same.      But 
does  not  Livy  accuse  Hannibal  of   incapacity,  while  in  the  case  of 
Perseus  he   extols   the   purity  of   manners,  the  truly  royal  majesty 
of   demeanour,  the    skill  in  manly  exercises   and  in   all   laboiu's   in 
peace  and  war  of  the  Macedonian  king?^     He  vaguely  accuses  him 
of  having  kHled  his  wife,  and   reproaches  him  distinctly  with   the 
murder  of  Demetrius.     But  by  Livy's  own  account  it  is   evident 
that   Perseus  had    reason  to    believe  himseK    in   danger. 
He  represents  him  as  avaricious  and  caring   more  for  his 
treasures    than   for  his   crown;    yet  when  the    cities  of 
Macedon   offered    him    subsidies   of    theii-  own  free   will, 
he    refused    them;^     when    Cotys    had    served    in    the 
Macedonian    army    six    months    with    2,000    auxiliaries,    he    gave 
him    for    his    cavalry    100    talents    more    than    had    been    agreed 
upon^    We  shall  see  by-and-by,  whether  there  was  not  some  excuse 
for  his  conduct   towards   Gentius   and  the   Bastamse.      Within  his 
kingdom   Perseus  was   able   to   gain   the   affection  and  the  devoted 
obedience   of   his   subjects;    without,  he   so   raised   the   respect   felt 
for  Macedon  that  during  ten  years  he  kept  the  eyes  of  the  world 
fixed  upon  her.^     As  to  the  miu'ders  attributed  to  him  either  proof 
is  lacking,  as  in  the   charge  of  Eammius  of  Brundusium,  or  they 
made  part   of  that  policy  of  perfidy  and   assassination  common  to 
all  kings  at  that  time,  and  to  Eome  herself.     They  who  had  caused 
the  death  of  Hannibal,  of  Philopoemen,  and  of  Brachyllas  were  not 
in   a  position  to   reproach   Perseus   with   the   murder   of    Eumenes. 

^  Livy :  mhil  paternce  lasdvUe,  etc.  He  foUows  Polybius  here,  as  in  almost  aU  that 
concerns  Greece  and  the  East.     Perseus  was  at  this  time  thirty-one. 

«  Head  of  Cotys  HI.,  from  a  bronze  coin. 

3  Leaationes  civitatum  venemnt  ad  pecunias  .  .  .  .  et  f omentum  polUcendum  ad  bellum. 
(Livy)  Upon  this  accession  he  remitted  to  his  subjects  aU  that  they  owed  as  taxes,  and  re- 
stored'  to  those  recalled  from  banishment  their  confiscated  property  and  even  the  revenues 
during  their  absence.     (I'olybius,  xxvi.  3.)  v-a'tn 

*  Two  himdred  talents,  that  is,  for  1,000  horsemen.     (Livy,  3du.  67.) 

"  Ipsius  Persei  ....  celebrari  Jiomen.     (Livy.) 
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Doubt  has  been  cast  even  upon  his  courage.  But  he  was  present 
in  all  his  battles;  he  led  all  expeditions— in  Thrace,  in  Ill}Tia,.in 
Epii-us,  against  the  Dardanians,  and  in  ^Etolia.  At  Pydna,  having 
been  wounded  the  preceding  day,  he  flung  himself  without  cuirass 
into  the  midst  of  his  broken  phalanx.  Perseus,  therefore,  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  principal  men  of  his  time. 

It  was  said  that  Philip  had  desired  to  leave  his  cro^vn  to  the 
nephew  of  liis  former  guardian  Antigonus,  and  Perseus  hastened 
to  rid  himself  of  a  dangerous  rival.  But  he  was  careful  not  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  senate;  he  laid  his  crown  at 
their  feet;  he  renewed  the  treaty  his  father  had  made  with  them; 
and  for  six  years  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  turn 
away  from  himself  the  attention  of  Eome.  He  felt,  however,  that 
a  menace  hung  for  ever  over  his  head,  and  that  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  second  Macedonian  war  were  preparing  a  third. 
The  completion  of  the  work  Flamininus  had  begun  in  Greece 
demanded  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The 
senators  of  Eome  were  not  the  men  to  ask  themselves  whether 
this  would  be  an  honourable  thing.  It  sufficed  that  it  would  be 
useful,  and  they  had  the  art,  often  practised  since  their  time, 
of  making  the  victim  appear  the  aggressor.  Perseus  had  never 
conceived  the  mad  design  of  playing  the  part  of  Hannibal,  or  of 
attempting  that  of  Antiochus.  He  had  not  even  at  his  command 
the  resoui'ces  possessed  by  his  father  at  the  time 
of  Philip's  earlier  struggles  against  Eome.  He 
could  therefore  have  no  other  thought  than  that 
of  organizing  in  silence  and  in  secret  the  defence 
of    his  own    territories.      But   this   he    did   with 

energy. 

Philip  had  left  him  a  well-filled  treasmy ; 
he  improved  its  condition  still  further,  and 
amassed  means  to  pay  10,000  mercenaries  for  ten  years.  He 
had  no  fleet;  to  create  one  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  This  he  did  not  venture,  but  he  destroyed 
all  his  seaports,  which  were  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  them- 
selves.     He    gathered    in    his    arsenals    weapons    to    equip    three 


Perseus.' 


Piademed  head  of  Perseus,  from  a  tetradrachm, 


\ 
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Seleucus  TV, 


armies  and  also  a  stoiv  of  provisions  sufficient  for  ten  years.^ 
By  liis  Thraeian  expeditions  Philip  had  inured  liis  amiy  to 
war,  and  Persens  now  kept  them  in  training  by  a  snecessful 
eampaign  against  the  Dolopians,  who  had  proposed  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Eome.  The  Macedonian  army  at 
this  time  amounted  to  45,000  able-bodied  men.  Finally,  to  gather 
all  his  people  around  him,  Perseus  opened  th(^  prisons,  remitted 
unpaid  taxes,  and  recalled  all  those  who  had  Ixh^u  sent  into  exil(\ 
Edicts  posted  at  Delphi,  Delos,  and  in  the  temple  of  the  Ithonian 
Athene,  promised  them  safety  and  the  restitution  of  their  possessions. 
Philip   had   never   been   able    to   make   the    (ireeks   forget   his 

cnielty.  Perseus  sent  ambassadors  to  all  their 
cities  asking  for  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  an 
honest  alliance  in  the  future.  To  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  Athenians  and  the  Achirans, 
he  sent  back  to  them  those  of  their  slaves  to 
whom  his  father  had  given  asylum  in  former 
yeai^.  Thessaly  was  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  Perseus  took  advantage  of  her 
divisions,  supporting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  th(^  debtor  against 
Ids  creditor,  and  Macedonian  garrisons  were  soon  Replaced  hi  nearly 

9.11    the  cities  whence  the  Pomans  had  expelled 
them.      Epirus  had   turncHl   against  Philip  Avith 
reluctance,  and  Perseus  secretly  restored  the  old 
alliance.     The  Boeotians  had  rejected  the  friend- 
ship  of   his  father;   they  publicly  accepted   his 
in  a  treaty  which  was  posted  at  Thebes,  Delos, 
and  Delphi.     Had  it  not  been  for  certain  well- 
advised   and    judicious    persons,    Achiea    would 
have    done    the    same,    and    to    Perseus    the     ^Etolians    addresscul 
themselves   in    a   case   of    disturbance.      Gentius,    a    petty   king   of 
Illyria,    alarmed    by    the    neighbourhood    and    the    threats    of    the 
Romans,*  promised   auxiliaries   in   exchange  for   money,   and  Cotys, 
king   of    the    Thraeian   Odrysse.   engaged    to    share    all    his    perils. 


'  Tiivy,  xlii.  12 ;  Plutarch,  ^milius,  8. 

-  Diademed  head  of  Seleucua  IV.,  Pliilopator,  from  a  tetradrachm. 

^  Diademed  head  of  Pnisias  II.,  from  a  tetradrachm. 

*  See  in  Livy,  xl.  42,  the  accusations  of  the  prsetor  Duronins, 


Pnisias  II. 


Antiochus  IV.' 


The  king   Of   Syria,  Seleucus   IT.,  had   given  Perseus  his  daughter 
in   mamage,   and   a   Rhodian   fleet  brought  the  Wide   to   Macedon, 
and    Pnxsias,    the    son    of    Seleucus,    was   only    waiting    the   oppor- 
tunity  to    attack    in   Asia    Eumenes,    the    favourite   of    the   senate. 
Meanwhile  the   latter   had  not  failed   to  discover 
that    the   friendship   of    Rome   Avas    sometimes    a 
verv    heavy    burden,^    and    he    was    seeking    to 
secure  that  of  Antiochus  IV.     Rhodes,  ill-recom- 
pensed for  her  services,  and  detecting  the  agency 
of   the  senate  in  the  insurrection  of   the  Lyeians 
against    her    authority,    was     making    overtures 
to   Perseus;   and   even  deputies  from  the  Asiatic 
cities*    had   secret  interviews  with    him  for    several    days  m   the 
island    Samothrace.      At   Carthage    his   ambassadors    were    received 
by  the  senate  at  night  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius.-^    And,  finally, 
30,0n0    Bastarnse    were   on    the    march,   and    the  rumom-  of    their 
advance  struck  terror  in  Italy.'' 

Thus,  the  work  that  Hannibal  had  not  been  able  to  do 
Perseus  seemed  likelv  to  accomplish.  Encouraged  by  the  universal 
hatred  aroused  against  Rome  in  consequence  of  her  ambition,  he 
advanced  more  boldly.  That  the  Greeks  might  again  behold  the 
Macedonian  ensigns  which  they  had  not  seen  in  twenty  years,  he 
came  ^vith  an  army,  under  pretext  of  offering  sacrifices  o  Apollo, 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Delphi.  In  Thrace  and  lUpia  the  senate 
had  alli.'s,  and  Perseus  plundered  Abrupolis  and  caused  the  lUynan 
chief    Arthetauros    to    be    slain.V     Two    Thebans    strove    to   retain 

•^  Li™  ofhk'und  of  A.talu.  :  Jam  enim  su.,.c,os  Meiat  Romanos.     He  .^.nod  to 

*•       .f  1  \m      After  ft  noble  confl  ct  of  avarice,  says  Pohbius  (wix.  -,  •>,  a"^  -'/» 
dL^  to  beUev.  thi.,  story  of  Poljlnus,  who  repeats  common  rumour,  bu.  g.^es  no  authemic 

'"':  r  I^TZ^^^^t^'^^^^^'^-'^  tUem^lves:  in  170  deputies 

L.vy,  xl...  2o.    "»  «^"'   '•;       J  ^,  ,„  ,he  Rhodian,.  the  senate  Informed  them  that 

r^tr  ::t:  tn^r ^n  a::h.iee,s,  h.  as  aiiies  and  friends.    .Poiyhius,  xxvi. .., 

5  T  ivv  xli  2<  • 

*  A  deputation  of  Dai-daniaiis  came  to  ask  assistance  against  them. 

^  Livy,  xlii.  13  ;  and  Polybius,  xxvii. 
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Coin  of  Boeotia.^ 


Boeotia     in     the     Roman     alliance,    and     they    fell     by     assassina- 
tion. 

Eumenes,    alarmed   at   this   resurrection   of    Macedonian   power, 

hastened  to  denounce  it  at  Rome.     He 
made    known   in   the    senate   the   pre- 
parations of  Perseus,  his   intrigues  to 
gain    everywhere    the    popular    party, 
to    the    detriment    of    the    friends    of 
Rome,   and   his  crimes,   real    or    sup- 
posed.      "  Seeing,"     he     said,     "  that 
you    leave    the  field   open    in   Greece,   and    that  nothing    has   ex- 
hausted    your  patience,  he  believes  that  he  shall  be  able  to  come 
into  Italy  without  meeting  a  single  soldier  upon  his  way."    Eumenes 
terminated  this  spiteful  appeal  by  the  habitual  invocation  of  the  gods. 
Perseus  on  his   part   had  sent    ambassadors  into   Italy;    they 
asked  permission  to  reply  to  Eumenes,   and   did  so  with  hauteur, 
almost    with   menace.      **  The    king,"    they    said,    "is    anxious    to 
justify  himself.      He  hopes  that  nothing  in  his  acts  or  words  will 
be  regarded   as    hostile ;   at    the   same   time,    if   a   pretext    of   war 
is  sought  persistently,  he  will  defend  himself  bravely.     The  favours 
of  Mars  are  indiscriminate,  and  the  issue  of  war  is  uncertain." 

Eumenes,  loaded  with  presents,  among  which  were  the  consular 
insignia,  the  curule  chair,  and  the  ivory  wand,  returned   home  by 
way  of    Greece,   aoid   Perseus,    certain   that    he    would   go    up    to 
Delphi    for    the    purpose    of    offering    sacrifice    to    Apollo,    posted 
assassins  upon  the  road.      To   give   access  to  this  famous  temple, 
the  Romans  had  built  a  fine  road;    the   Greeks  had  never  taken 
this  trouble.^     Above  Cirrha   the  ascent  is  rapid,  and  at  a  certain 
spot  near  a  ruin  was  a  mere  foot-path,  rendered  even  more  narrow 
by  a  landslip.      Four    brigands   concealed    themselves    behind    the 
ruin,  and   awaited  the  king  who   arrived,  followed  by  his  friends 
and  his  guards.     As  the  party  ascended  they  became  more  scattered, 
until,  as  he  approached  the  ruin,   Eumenes  was   alone  with   Pan- 
taleon,  the  ^tolian  chief.     At  this  moment  the  concealed  assassins 


^  Boeotian  buckler.  On  the  reverse,  a  vase  (diota) ;  above  it,  an  arrow,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  vase  SENO,  a  magistrate's  name.    Didrachme  of  the  Boeotians. 

^  [The  Greek  system  of  roads,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Roman,  was  very 
good,  and  travelling  was  quite  easy.  Ed.] 
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rolled  down  great  stones,  one  of  which  struck  the  king  on  the 
head,  another  on  the  shoulder;  he  fell  fainting,  and  was  believed 
dead;  all  fled,  even  the  assassins,  who  did  not  suppose  they 
needed  to  dispatch  their 
victim.  They  climbed 
up  the  mountain  with 
all  possible  speed,  and 
one  of  their  number 
being  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rest,  they 
slew  him,  that  he  should 
not  fall  living  into  the 
hands  of  the  guards, 
who,  discovering  their 
small  number,  had  fol- 
lowed in  pursuit. 

The  j^tolian,  mean- 
while, had  remained 
near  the  king,  cover-  ^ 
ing  him  with  his  body 
until  the  party  came 
up.  Eumenes,  still  in- 
sensible, was  carried  on 
board  his  vessel,  which 
sailed  at  once  for  Corinth,  and  thence  to  ^gina,  being  earned 
across  the  isthmus.  The  party  stopped  in  ^gina,  and  profound 
silence  was  maintained  in  respect  to  what  had  occurred.  The 
Pergameans,  well  aware  from  whose  hand  this  blow  had  come, 
were  too  near  neighbours  to  Macedon  not  to  find  it  advisable  to 
keep  secret  the  results  of  the  injury  or  the  prospects  of  recoveiy. 
News  of  the  king's  death  soon  reached  Pergamus,  and  Attains, 
his  brother,  hastened  to  claim  the  kingdom  and  the  hand  of  the 
queen,  his  sister-in-law. 

A  Roman  commissioner,  Valerius,  was  at  this  time  in  Greece. 


Z 


t.  m\t»\ui 


-J  ^i'^^ 


Altar  of  Apollo.^ 


*  Bas-relief  in  the  VUla  Albani,  published  by  P.  Piranesi  (vol.  ii.,  p.  235,  pi.  98).  The  god 
holds  his  lyre,  and  at  his  side  is  the  con/tos,  or  box  containing  his  an-ows  and  bows,  one  of  which 
appears  to  end  in  a  raven's  head,  and  the  other  in  a  griffin's.  Another  bas-relief,  in  the  Museo 
Pio  Clementiuo  (vol.  iv.  pi.  43),  represents  the  cori/tos  carried  on  the  shoulder  like  a  quiver. 
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ne  returned   to  Rome  to  report   the  event   to   the  senate,  bringing 
with  him   two   witnesses   against  the  king  of   Macedon.      The  firrt 
of   these   was    the   woman    Avho    usually    hnlged    Tei-scus    when    he 
came   to   Delphi,   and   who,    upon  a   receipt  of   a   letter   from   him, 
had   put  at   the   disposal  of   his   agents   the  house   near   which   the 
ci-ime  had  been  committed.     The  second,  Eammius  of   Biundusium, 
at  whose   house  were  usually  entertained  Eomans  of   distinction  on 
thoir  way  from  Italv  into  Greece,  and  envoys  from  foreign  nations, 
testified   that   Perseus  had   sent   for    him,    and   had   made   him   the 
most   libeml    offers    if    he    would    agree    to    poison    such    Romans 
lod-ed  in  his  house  as  should  be  designated  to  him  by  the  ku.g. 
°  Perseus,  roughly  handled  by  Livy,  has  naturally  had  apologists 
to  the  uttermost.     I  cannot  admit  that  the  assassination  of  Eumenes 
was    a    Roman    fiction,    or    that     it    was    a    venture    of    obscure 
bandits.      To   suppress   the   king   of    Pergamus   was   a   most   useful 
measure,  and  one,  besides,  affording  Perseus  the  sweets  of  revenge ; 
two  motives,   in   those  "times,   amply   suftiei,.nt.      In   my   judgm.^nt 
we  should  accept  against   him  the  unsuccessful   attempt  at   Delphi, 
while    conceding    that    Eammius,   who  happ.'ned    to    be   m    Greece, 
returning   from   a   journey   into   Macedon,    invented    a   falsehood   to 
account  for  his  presence  at  Pella,  to  cuny  favour  with  Rome,  and 
to    advance    his    o^^-n    interests.      For,    in    ac.-ordanee   with    Roman 
usage,  this  (Mafio  would  bring  him  large  recompense." 

Hostilities   were  to  commence  in   the   year  172.      An  incident, 
curious    in    the    constituticmal    history    of    R<.me,    suspended   them. 
The   consul,   M.  PopiUius  had,  in  the  preceding   year,   and  without 
declaration   of   war,    attacked   the  Statielli  [in  the   Maritime  Alps] ; 
10  000  were  slain,   and  as  many   more   sold  into   slavery.     As  at 
this  time   many   militarv   chiefs    believed   themselves   at    liberty   to 
do  whatever  they  pleased   in   their   provinces,   the   senate  found   it 
opportune  to  give  one  of  them  a  lesson.     The  condition  of  affairs, 
moreover,    was    such    that    it   was    imprudent    to    provoke    all    the 
mountaineers    of    Liguria.      They    ordered    PopiUius,    therefore,    to 
restore  to  the  sur^^^-ing  Statielli  th.>ir  liberty,  and  ako  the  posses- 
sions  of  which  they  had   been  deprived.      This  was   an  affront   to 
the  consul,  and  one  which  the  senate  had  no  right  to  inflict,  for  if 

■  Livy,  xlii.  15-17.     Perseus  caused  a  declaration  to  be  made  to  the  senate  that  the  charge 
-nas  calumnious. 
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lie  rotuvne<l   to  Tloino  to  ropovt   tho  event   to   the  senate,  bringing 
with   him    tw..    witnesses   a-ai.ist   the  king  of   :Maoe.lon.      The  fii-st 
„f    these   was    the   woman    wlio    nsually    h..lge*l    I'erscms    wh.m    he 
eame   to    D.'lphi,   an.l    who,    ui»>n  a    meii-t   of   a    U>tter   from    him, 
l,aa   nut  at    the   .lisiK.sal  of   his   agents   the  house    near   whi.'h    the 
ci-ime  had  been  committed.     The  seet-ud,  Eammius  of   Brundusium, 
at   whose   iiouse  were  usnally  entertained  l!<..nans  of   distinction  on 
tlnir  way  from  Ttalv  into  Greece,  and  envoys  from  foreign  nations, 
testified  "that    I'ersens  had    sent    for    him,    and   had   made   him    the 
most    liberal    offers    if    he    woidd    agree    t..    poison    su('h    Eomans 
lod-ed   in  his  house   as   should   be  designated   to   him   by  the  king. 
°  Perseus,  roughly  handled  by  Livy,  has  naturally  had  apologists 
to  the  uttermost.     I  cannot  admit  that  the  assassination  of  I'hiim'iies 
was    a    Koiuan    fiction,    or    that     it    was     a    venture    of    obscure 
bandits.      To   suppress   the   king   of    Tergamus    was   a   most    us(>ful 
measure,  and  .m(>,  besides,  affording  Perseus  the  sweets  of  revenge  ; 
two   motives,    in   those "  times,    amply    sufhei..nt.      In    my   judgment 
wc  should  accept  against   him  the  unsu..vssful    attempt   at    Delphi, 
whiU-    conceding    that    Eammius,    who  happened    to    b.-    in    (ire.>ce, 
ivturnim;    from   a    pmniey    into    Macedon,    invented    a    falsehoo.l    to 
account  for  his  presence  at  P.-lla.  to  <'uriy  fav.iir  with  Home,  and 
to    advance    his    own    interests.       For,    in    accordanc..  ^  with    Eoman 
usa<'e,  this  ildaHo  would  bring  him   large  recompense.' 

Hostilities   were  to  commence  in    the    year  172.      An  incident, 
curious    in    the    constitutional    history    of    liouie,    susp..ii.h'd    them. 
The   consul,   M.  Popillius  had,  in  the  preceding   year,   and  without 
declaration   of   war,    attacked   the  Statielli  [in  the    ilaritim.'   Alps]; 
10,000  were   slain,    and   as   many   more   sold   into   slavery.      As   at 
this  time   manv   militarv   chiefs    believed   themselves   at    liberty   to 
do   whatever  they  pleased   in   their   provinces,   the   senate  found   it 
opportune  to  give  one  of  them  a  lesson.     The  condition  of  affairs, 
moreover,   was    such    that    it   was    imprudent    to    provoke    all    tho 
mountaineers    of    Liguria.      They    ordered    Popillius,    tlu'iefore,    to 
restore  to  the  surviving  Statielli  their  liberty,  and  also  the  posses- 
sions  of   which   they  had   been  deprived.      This  was   an  affront   to 
the  consul,  and  one  which  the  senate  had  no  right  to  inflict,  for  if 

•  Livy,  xlii.  1.5-17.     Terseus  caused  u  declaration  to  l.>  made  to  the  senate  that  the  charge 
Avas  caluumiou8. 
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he  had  been  cruel,  he  had  at  least  acted  within  the  hmits  of  his 
7,llum.     To  the   tribunes  alone  belonged  the  nght   to  summon 
Hnrrthe  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  before  the  people,  who 
Height    then    punish    him  with   a  fine  or  with   banishment       The 
senatus-consuUum,    therefore,    was    a   new    -croachment    m^   by 
the   Conscript  Fathers  upon  the   consular  authority.     PopiUius  re 
^'actrrem  with  it  in'  an  assembly  which  he  called  together  m 
he  temple  of  Bellona-   he  condemned  the  pi^tor  ^^o  had  made 
the  proposal  of  the  fine,  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  decree 
and    instead  of   a  vote  of    censui-e,   a  formal  thanksgiving  to  the 
Tod    Z  his  victory.      The  year  passed  without  the   settlement  of 
fhTs  difficulty.     A  year  later,  the  new  consuls,  of  whom  one  was 
the  brother  of  PopiUius,  renewed  the  discussion    and  the  irrigated 
senate  decreed  that  for  the  year  172,  the  consular  P™e  sho^d 
be  the  poor  Liguria,  and  not  the  wealthy  Macedon.     This  delay 
gave  tim'e  to  complete  the  prepai^tions  planned  on  a  large  s^^de 
L    the  negotiations  which  were  to  isolate  Macedon.     The  worU 
emained,  therefore,  a  year  longer,  anxiously  awaiting    hat  strugg 
which   should   again  raise  the  problem  apparently   settled    by  the 

victory  of   Zama.  ,  ^         .  _ 

Would  Perseus  take  the  offensive,  and  in  the  hope  of  rousing 
Greece,  come  forth  from  those  Macedonian  mountains  which  seemed 
improvable    ramparts?      No    doubt    the    audacity  of    this    cour  e 
Zld  have  made  it  for  a  time   successful,   and  his  army  would 
L  been    augmented   by  some  few  volunteers'      But   the  ^gs 
and    the  nations  who,   in    secret,   so  ardently  desired   his  su  cess 
would    not    have    dared    to    fui-nish    him    with    a    single    soldier 
Antiochus  forgot  his  brother,  retained  a  hostage  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  to  dispute  with  Philometor  the  possession  of  Coele-syria, 
and  sent  to  Eome  an  embassy  with  sumptuous   presents  for    the 
temples,  and  servile  language  for  the  senate.     Masimssa,  who  had 
iust   deprived  Carthage   of    a    fourth    province  containing    seventy 
eities,   was   securing  the  complaisant  silence  of  B.me  at  the  pnce 
of  i,nportant  assistance;    but  not   to  expose  themselves  to  the  nsk 
of  kiudliug  a  war  in  Africa  just  as  the  one  in  Macedon  was  about 

^  •  '*^*..»^,a  rnniipfterant  animos  in  curam belli  (ioidf 
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to  begin,  the  Numidian   was  forbidden   to  drive   the  Carthaginians 
to   exh-oniities.      Eumenes    had   persuaded   Ariarathus  to   enter   into 
alliance  with  Home ; '  Ehodes  dared  not  refuse  vessels  to  the  senate  ; 
Ptolemy  offered  them.     Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysse,  was  favourable 
to   Perseus,  but  other  Tlu'acian   chiefs   sided  with   Rome;    Gentius, 
a  cruel  and  profligate  prince,   demanded   immense  pay  for   a   sham 
assistance,^  and  the  Bastamie  demanded  for  foot-soldiers,  live  pieces 
of   gold  per   man,    for   cavalry,    ten,    and    1,000   for    the   officer   in 
command.     These  extortionate  demands  justly  gave  rise  to  distrust 
in  the  king's  mind,   and  he  permitted   the  departure   of   auxiliaries 
whose  fidelity,   as  well  as  their  courage,  was  entirely  venal.^     And 
so,  when  the  time  for  the  struggle  came,  Perseus  was  alone. 

Early  in  the  year  171,  the  senate  at  last  issued  the  following 
decree:     "Yor    the   safety   and    the   welfare   of    the   Republic,    the 
consuls,  at   the   first   meeting  of   the  comitia   centuriata,  will   make 
the   following    proposition:     Inasmuch   as   Perseus,    contrary  to   the 
treaty   made   with   his   father   and   renewed   by   himself,   has   taken 
arms   against    our   allies,  has   devastated  their   temtory,   and   seized 
upon  their  cities,  and  inasmuch  as   he   has  collected  arms,  soldiers, 
and   ships   to    commence   war    against    the   Roman   people,    may   it 
please  the  people,  if  this  king  does  not   give  satisfaction,  that  war 
be  made  upon  him."     The  assembly,  according  to  custom,  accepted 
without  debute  the  proposition  of  the  senate.     Two  legions  were  at 
once  levied,  their  effective  force   being   raised   from   5,200   men   to 
6,000  infantry  and  300  cavalry.     The  contingent  of  the  allies  was 
also  raised,  and  fixed  at  16,000  infantry  and  1,400  horse  ;  the  two 
legions,  therefore,  consisted  of   28,000   foot  and  2,000   horse.     The 
disproportion  between  the  two  services  was   excessive,  but  the  war 
was   to    be   can-ied    on   in   a    mountainous    countiy   where    cavalry 
would   not   be   needed.      Quite    a    number    of    foreign    auxiliaries, 

'  Livy,  xxxviii.  39 ;  xlii.  19.  Ariarathus  of  Cappadocia  sent  of  his  own  accord  his  second 
son  as  hostage  to  Rome,  ^\e  may  observe,  as  a  trait  of  diplomatic  manners  at  this  time,  that 
the  senate  made  a  present  to  the  ambassador  of  100,000  ases,\hat  a  house  was  provided  for  him, 
and  the  entire  expenses  of  his  establishment  were  defrayed  during  his  stay  in  Italy.  Tins  was 
an  obligation  resulting  from  the  hospifium  jmblicum  ;  Roman  envoys  would  have  been  similarly 
received  in  Cappadocia. 

-  Polybius,  xxix.  7.  This  petty  king,  whose  importance  has  been  strangely  exaggerated, 
did  not  even  fight  one  battle  in  defence  of  his  territory,  which  Anicius  captured  iii  a  few  days. 
Tlie  auxiliaries  furnished  bv  Cotys  were  1,000  horsemen  and  the  same  number  of  infantry. 

^  Plutarch,  .Emil.,  \'2^seq;  Livy,  xliv.  26.  [The  adverse  view  of  Perseus  attributtia  thia 
decliiiiug  of  aifl  to  meru  pei-sonal  stinginess. — Hd.] 
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Ligurians,  Cretans,  and  Numidians,  were  formed  into  a  corps  of 
light  troops,  whose  service  might  be  very  useful.  Masiuissa  even 
sent  elephants.  A  senatus-eonsultum,  ratified  by  a  plebiscitum, 
decreed  that  for  the  war  in  Macedon  all  the  legionary  tribunes 
should  be  appointed  by  the  consul. 

Recruiting   was   easy.     Since   the  armies   in  Greece   and  Asia  ^ 
had  been  seen   to  return  with  great  booty,  wars   in   the  East  had 
become    popular.     Only   one    difficulty    arose.     With   the   desire   of 
organizing    this    army    most    thoroughly,    a    senatus-eonsultum    had 
directed    the   enrolment   of   former   centurions    not   over  fifty   years 
of    age.      Many    of    these   officers,   not    having    obtained    the   rank 
to    which    they    believed    themselves    entitled,*^   complained    to    the 
tribunes  of  the  people  ;    the  affair  coming  before  an  assembly  over 
which  the  consul  presided,  one  of  them  asked  permission  to  speak. 
His  address  will  show  what  had   been  for  half   a  century  the  life 
of   a  plebeian.     Elsewhere^  we  will  show  what   inferences  must  be 
drawn  concerning  the  condition  of  the  people  resulting  from  these 
long   wars.      '^Romans,"   he   said,    "I   am    Spurius    Ligustinus,    of 
the""  Crustuminian    tribe,    and    sprung    from    the    Sabine    country. 
My   father   left   me   one   acre   of   land  and   a  small   cottage,   where 
I   now   dwell.      As    soon    as   I   came    to   man's    estate,    my    father 
married    me    to    his   brother's   daughter,    who   brought   me    nothing 
but  her  vii-tue ;  except,  indeed,  a  degree  of  fruitfulness  that  would 
have  better  suited  a  wealthier  family.     We  have  six  sons  and  two 
daughters  ;  of  our  sons,  four  are  grown  up  to  manhood.     I  became 
a  soldier  in  the  consulate  of  Publius  Sulpicius  and  Caius  Aurelius. 
In   the   army   which   was   sent   over   into   Macedon,   I   served   as   a 
common    soldier    against    Philip   for    two   years;    and   in   the   third 
year   Titus   Quintius    Flamininus,    in   reward   of   my   good   conduct, 
gave  me  command  of  the  tenth  company  of  hastati.     When  Philip 
and    the    Macedonians   were   subdued,    and   we   were   brought   back 
to   Italy  and  discharged,   I   immediately   went   as   a   volunteer  with 
the  consul  Marcus  Porcius  into  Spain.     This  commander  judged  me 
deserving  of  being   set  to  command  the  principcs.     A  third  time  I 

»  Quia  locupletes  videbant  qui  ...  .  stipendia  face  rant.     (Livy,  xlii.  32.) 
■'  Among  the  sixtv  centurions  of  a  legion,  there  was  an  order  in  which  each  had  his  exact 
place ;  for  example,  the  primipilaires  were  regarded  as  having  a  post  of  eminent  distinction. 
'  In  chap,  xxxvi. 
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entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  which  was  sent  against  the 
^tolians  and  king  Antiochus ;    I  afterwards  made  two  campaigns 

in  Spain Four  times was  first  centurion  of  my  corps ; 

thirty-foul-  times  was  honoui-ed  by  my  commanders  with  presents 
for   bravery.      I  have  received  six  civic  crowns,  I  have  fulfilled 
twenty-two    years  of    service    in  the    army,   and    am    upwards   of 
fifty  years  of  age.      Moreover,   as    I    can    supply   you    with  four 
soldiers    instead    of    myscH,    it  Avere  reasonable  that  I   should   be 
discharged.     But  I  wish  you  to  consider  these  words  merely  as  a 
statement  of  my  case ;  as  to  offering  anything  as  an  excuse  from 
service,   that  is  what    I    shall   never    do,   so  long  as  any   officer, 
enlisting  troops,   shaU    believe    me  fit    for    it.      And    now,   fellow 
soldiers,    you  too   ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  authority  of   the 
senate   and  consids,  and  to  think  every  post  honourable  in  whicli 
you  can  act  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth." 

These  patriotic  words,  whose  authenticity,  at  least  in  sub- 
stance, is  unquestionable,  had  doubtless  been  prepared  by  the 
consul-  the  plan  succeeded;  the  centurions  withdrew  their  com- 
plaint,  and  the  genei-als  had    experienced  men  to    take   command 

of  theii*  cohorts. 

Eeligious  precautions  were  joined  to  military  preparations. 
One  of  the  consuls  received  from  the  senate  the  order  to  make  a 
new  treaty  with  heaven,  vowing  "to  Jupiter,  the  good  and  great, 
ten  days  of  games,  and  to  all  the  gods  offerings,  if  the  Republic 
should  remain  for  ten  years  in  the  same  condition  as  now. 

The  senate  had  at  first  sent  across  the  Adriatic  only  a  pnctor 
and    5  000  men.      But    seven  commissioners    preceded    the  army, 
they  traversed  Greece,  where  their  more  presence  sufficed  to  destroy 
the  effect  of    sLx  years  of    prudence  and  of    concessions-a  clear 
proof  that  Perseus  could  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  have  trusted 
to    this  anchor  for  his  fortimes.     In  Thessaly,  all  the  cities  not 
occupied    by  the   Macedonians  gave  hostages,   who  were  shut    up 
in    Larissa.      In    iEtolia,    where    sanguinary   dissensions     depnved 
the  people   of   what   little   strength   remained   to   them,   the   Eomaii 
envoy   obtained    the    appointment   of    a   partisan   as    strategus,   and 
sent  away  into  Italy  all  who  were  known  as  enemies  of  Eome ; 

•  See  in  Livy  (xli.  25)  the  massacre  of  the  eighty  chief  men.    Idm  Mor  et  Cretenses 
lacerabat. 
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in  Boeotia  they  broke  up  the  k^ague,  and  recovered  all  the  cities 
to  the  Eoman  alliance;  in  the  Peloponnesus  the  Achaeans,  for  a 
time  undecided,  promised  at  last  to  send  1,000  men  to  the  defence 
of  Chalcis.  Acarnania  and  even  Epirus  showed  a  promising 
eagerness.  From  the  recesses  of  his  mountains,  Perseus  watched 
these  negotiations  of  the  Eoman  cnivoys,  and  he  permitted  Greece 
to  be  filched  from  him  without  risking  a  battle,  as  if  she  were 
not  worth  the  honour  of  a  struggle.  Instead  of  acting,  he 
nt^gotiated,  and  after  having  exasperated  his  implacable  foe,  he 
threw  away  the  one  chance  that  he  had,  not  of  conquering, 
but  of   falling  gloriously,  after  having  perhaps  for  a  while   shaken 

the  world. 

While    the    prietor    with    his    small    force    was    taking    up    a 
position    in    Dassaretia,    Perseus    solicited    a    truce    which    Marcius, 
the   head   of   the    Roman   deputation,    hastened   to    grant   him,    con- 
jrratulatinjr    himself    on    being    able   to   deceive    the   king    by   this 
allurement    of   negotiating,   for   the   truce   was   barren  of   advantage 
to    Perseus,   while    it    gave    thc^    llomans   time   to    finish    their   pre- 
parations.     '^This   is    Punic   craft,"   old   senators   said.     ^'Kot  so," 
replied    the    younger,    ''  but    only    good    statesmanship."       Whatever 
Livy's   legend  may  say,   this   p(M)ple   had   never  been  so   chivalrous 
that  Marcius  should  seem  to  tlunii  too  crafty.     At  Rome   the  same 
conduct   prevailed.      The   deputies   of   the    king   were   kept    waiting 
five   months    for   an    answer.      Whiai,    finally,    they   were    admitted 
into    the    presence    of   the    senate,    in   the   temple   of    Bellona,    they 
in(piired,  in  the  name  of  PcTseus,  why  these  armies  were  on  their 
way   towards  Macedim,  and   promised  on  the  khig's  part  satisfaction 
if    they   should    be    withdrawn.       Reply    was   made    them   that   the 
consul  Licinius  would  soon  be  in  Macedon  with  an   army,   that  to 
him   the   king   must    address   himself    if   he   wished   to    offer    satis- 
faction,   and    that,    in   respect    to   themselves,    they   had    no    reason 
to  remain  any  longer  in  Rome,  and  must  before  the  end  of   eleven 
days   have   quitted   Italy.      An  order   was  at  the  same  time  issued 
to  expel   all  :Macedonians  residimt  in   the  peninsula,   allowing   them 
thirty  days  to   depart.     Following  them  closely,  the  consul  Licinius 
landed    near    Apollonia ;    without    opposition    he    traversed    Epii'us, 
Athamania,     and    the    defiles    of    Gomphi  ;    Perseus    was    awaiting 
him   at   the   foot   of   Mount   Ossa,    at   the   entrance   of   the   vale  of 
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Tempe  the  only  road  from  Thessaly  into  Macodon.  This  long 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Pcneus  with  difficulty  makes  its 
way  between  the  lower  spurs  of  Ossa  on  one  side  and  Olympus 
on  the  other,  was  in  ancient  times  extremely  famous  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  savage  grandeur.  At  Sycurium,  near  the 
entrance  into  this  romantic  gorge,  the  soldiers  of  Perseus  and 
those  of  Koine  met  for  the  first  time.  The  advantage  was  not 
with  the  Romans.  Licinius  got  the  worst  in  a  skirmish,  which 
would  have  become  a  general  engagement  if  Perseus  had  advanced 
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Larissa  (present  condition).' 

his  phalanx.     Ee-crossiYig  the  Peneus  during  the  night,  the  Roman 
general  left  on  the  other  bank,  dead  or  prisoners,  more  than  A4UU 

of  his  troops. 

Greece,  applauded  this  first  success.  But  Perseus  stood  stiU 
and  asked  for  peace,  offering  tribute  and  the  relinquishment 
of  his  conquests.  The  defeated  consul  demanded  that  Perseus 
should  place  himself  and  his  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the 
senate.     He  was  not   able,  however,  to  justify  this   arrogant  tone, 

Baron  von  Stackelberg,  Victure.que  Views  in  Greece.  Larissa  \^\'^y^''^'^^ 
decimated  by  fever,  arising  from  the  marslies  of  the  Salambria  ;  and  notwithstanding  its  .-^,000 
inhabitants,  it  is  a  dead,  or  at  least  a  dying  city. 


Coin  of  PhalanaJ 


Coin  of  Abdera.^ 


being   a  second  time  repulsed  near  Phalana,  and  he  withdrew  into 
winter   quarters   in   Boeotia,   after  the   capture  of   a   few  Thessalian 
cities.     A   naval   victory  and   successes  in 
Thrace   terminated   this   campaign   favour- 
ably   for    Perseus.      The    odious    conduct  ^^^ 
of  the  consul  and  of  Lucretius  the  prsetor,    ^"^  ^"^      \ir__i  ii 
who    pillaged    the    allies    shamelessly,    in- 
creased  the  discontent;    many  districts   of 

Epirus  declared  openly  for   the  king  of    Macedon,-  and  ^Etolia  and 
Acamania  were  in  revolt. 

A   new    consul,   A.   Hostilius, 
as    incapable    as    his    predecessor, 
now  aiTived.     In  traversing  Epirus, 
he  narrowly  escaped  capture.      The 
campaign     corresponded     to      this 
beginning  ;     Hostilius    began    with 
a    defeat,    and    wasted    the     year    in    seeking     an    entrance    into 
Macedon.      Everywhere    Perseus,    impregnably   entrenched,    opposed 
him.      The    two    Heutenants    who    attacked   by   sea    and   from   the 
Illyrian   side,    were   not   more   successful.      One    signalized    himself 
only    by    the    sack    of    Abdera  ;     Claudius,    the    other,    posted    at 
Lychnidus,    lost     6,000     men    in    an    ill-conducted     attempt    upon 
Uscana.      As   soon   as   he   was   aware   of    the   premature   retreat    of 
the  Eomans  into  their  winter  quarters,  Perseus  hastened  to  chastise 
the   Dardanians,    of   whom   he   destroyed    10,000  men,   and   he  cm- 
ployed   the   winter   in   capturing   several   places   in    lUyria,    making 
G,000    Eomans    prisoners.*      It    was    his    intention    to     close    the 
approaches    to    Macedon    on    this    side,    and    perhaps    secure    the 
aUiance    of     Gentius.       The     latter,     above     all     things,    required 
money,  and  this   Perseus  refused  to  give.      Epirus   appeared  to  be 
in   revolt;    he  hoped  to   involve   ^tolia   also,  and   he   advanced   as 

^  Man's  head.  On  the  reverse,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  a  free  horse. 
Didrachme  of  Phalana. 

2  It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  of  Epirus  declared  for  Perseus,  but  the  Molossi  arrested 
his  advance  on  the  banks  of  the  Acius  in  170,  and  Claudius  was  able  to  levy  6,000  Thesprotian 
and  Athamanian  auxiUaries.  (Livy,  xliii.  21.)  Marcius  bought  from  the  Epirotes,  in  169,  the 
provisions  necessary  for  the  army  in  Macedon.     (Livy,  xliv.  16.) 

'  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo  and  the  peoples'  name,  ABAHPITKQN.     On  the  reverse,  EHI 

IIAYSANIQ,  magistrate's  name,  a  griffin  couchant.     Tetradrachm  of  Abdera. 

*  Livy,  xlui.  20. 

•  H  2 
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far  as  Stratum  Avith  10,000  men.     But  the  Romans  were  aUvady  in 

possey^n  °*^^!^||^^"^>^;^    ^^^^   ^^^^^^^^   ,,,,,   ,„   invitation   to   the 

undeeided  to  make  eommon  cause  with  rex-seus ;  but  ,t  was  at  this 

veiy  moment   that   embassies 

to     Eome     were     abundant. 

Athens,    Mih^tns,     Alabanda, 

(^rete,  all  renewed  their  offers 

of    service    and    their    i^nfts. 

Lampsaeus  solicited  the   title 

of   ally.      The    C^irthaginians 

had  offered  1,500,000  bushels 

of  corn;   Masinissa  promised 

an    equal    quantity,    and    moreover,    1,200   Xumidians    nnd    twe  ve 

elephants,  having   before  this  sent   twenty-two  elephants  and  2,000 

auxiliaries;^     Perseus  was  still  isolated. 

However,    thanks     to    the     incapacity    of     th(^     -(^lerals,    this 
Avar    was    becoming    serious;     anxiety    was    increashig    at    Home; 
senators  were   forbidden   to   go   morc^   than   a    mih^   away   frcmi   the 
city.      Sixtv    thousand    men    were    levied    in    Italy,    and    the   nc^w 
consul  Marcius  brought  with  him  considi^rable  reinforcements  to  fill 
the   gaps   made   in   the   army  by  the   furloughs   which    thi^   consuls 
and   pnrtors   had   sold.      To  neutralize   the   effect   of   the   exactions 
of  which  the   Greeks  had  been  victims,  he    caused  a  decree  of  the 
senate  to  precede  hiiu,  forbidding  anything  to  be  furnished   to  the 
generals  beyond  what  the  senate  had  ordered. 

The  Cambunian  mountains  and  Mount  Olympus  protect  Mace- 
don  on  the  south,  from  which  direction  Marcius  decided  to  make 
his  advance,  and  the  barrier  is  a  formidable  one.  Some  of  his 
officers  advised  an  advance  by  way  of  Pythium,  between  Olympus 
and  the  Cambunian  mountains  ;  others,  to  turn  these  mountains, 
where  Perseus  had  accumulated  the  means  of  defence,  and  enter 
the  kingdom  through  the  district  of  Elymeia,  at  the  pass  of  the 
Forty-Fords  (Sarandaporos). 

^  Head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  AAABANAEQN,  name  of  the  people,  and  a  magistrate's 
name,  AIOFENHS,  Peorasus,  and  a  thunderbolt.     Tetradrachm  of  Ahibanda. 

2  Rhodes,  Sanios,  Chalcedon,  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  Ileracleia  Pontica,  had  sent  vessels. 
(Livy,  xlii.  56.) 


The  road  from  Tythium  led  to  the  defile  of  Petra,  defended 
bv  a  fort  built  upon  a  rocky  peak,  above  .v-hich  towed  the 
muumits  of  Olytnpus,  10,0t>U  feet  high.  It  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  advance  with  the  <>ntire  army  into  gorges  m  easy  of 
dofeuce,  and  so  far  away  from  depots  established  in  Thessaly. 
From   Olossona,    the   road    is   shorter    into   Pieria    by   way   of    the 
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Mt.  Olympus  and  the  defile  of  Tempe  (from  M.  Heuzey). 


Kamlia,  but  it  was  a  pass  difficult  for  an  army  to  attain,  and 
from  it  the  descent  was  still  harder,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to 
follow  do^vn  the  course  of  four  mountain  torrents,  which  had 
formed  impassable  ravines  upon  the  eastern  slope  ;  seen  from  below, 
these  gorges  showed  the  great  mountain  cleft,  as  it  were,  from 
base  to  summit.  As  regards  the  defile  of  Tempe,  a  traveller 
n,i"ht  indeed  easilv  go  through,  but  not  a  legion,  if  the  smallest 
body   of  troops  guarded  it ;  and  for  a  length  of  five  miles  a  beast 
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Of    burden    would    scarcely  find    room    to    pass    through  with    its 

^'^'''^'These   natural   defences  accumulated  along  the  road  by  which 
the  Eomans  were  advancing,  seemed  almost  to  forbid  them  entrance 
into   Maeedon.     Besides,  all  the  foot-paths  were  guarded      Perseus 
with   a  skill  which  has  not  been   properly  appreciiited,  had   posted 
10,000   men  upon  the  Volustana,   commanding  the  two  defiles  of 
Sa;andaporos  and  Petr..     He  had  posted  12,000  wxth  Hippias  near 
Lake   Ascmis,  probably  upon  Mount  Sipoto,  m  order  to  intercept 
the  passage  by  foot-paths  over  the  mountain.     Furthermore    he  had 
thro^vn  troops  into  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  was  himself  at   Dium 
behind   these   defences,    to    strengthen    them   wherever    they   might 
prove  weak,   and  to  avoid  being    attacked  in  the  rear  by   sailors 
from  the  Eoman  fleet,  he   had  covered   the   coast    with   his   hght 

cavalry.  .         ^      i,-  i    i, 

Marcius  for  some  time  hesitated  as  to  the  point  at  which  he 

should   attempt   to   break  tlu-ough  this  formidable   line ;   he   hna% 

decided  upon  an  enterprise,  whose  very  boldness  would  give  it  the 

most  important  results  if  it  should  prove  successful.      He  resolved 

to    march    around     the    vast    marsh    Ascuris    mth    his    elephants, 

ba^-a^e,    and    a    month's    provisions,    and    to    ascend    the    plateau 

Oc^olophos   or   the   Eight    Summits,   one   of   which  now  bears  the 

name,    "the   mount    of    Transfiguration,"    is   4,900   feet   in   height. 

"Thence,"   says  the  historian,    "aU  the  country  was  visible  from 

Phila  to  Dium,  and  aU  the  coast  of   Pieria." '     While  the  consul 

was    crossing    the    mountains,   the    prtetor    with    his   fleet   was    to 

thi-eaten    the    coast,    and    make    descents    upon    it.     Marcius    had 

37,000   men,   he  hastened  with  a  part  of    this  force  against   the 

division  of  Hippias  with  the  purpose  of  crushing  it,   if    possible, 

or  at  least  of  holding  it  in  check.     A  body  of  picked  men  moving 

around  Lake  Ascmis  opened  to  Um  on  the  south  the  road  towards 

llapsani,  which  was  defended  by  the  fortress  Lapathus ;   another  by 

'  Livy    xliv   6.    Following  Polybius,  who  accompanied  the  amy  as  deputy  from  the 
Achaans,  and  from  whom  Livy  borrows  his  exact  description  of  thes«  local.ties. 

^  M.  Heuzey,  who  has  been  over  the  road  by  which  Marcms  made  th.s  ascent,  ""d  bdievee 
that  he  has  found  the  very  site  of  the  Roman  camp,  confirms  the  words  of  L'vy^  F™»  ^^ 
height,"  he  savs,  "  you  see  below  you  all  the  sea-coast ;  h.  the  distance  you  can  <l'f«™  '"  7^* 
curve  ;f  the  Galf  of  Salonica,  and  the  city  with  its  walls  on  the  further  shore,  'hen  the  long 
poLts  of  Chalcidice,  and  even  in  fine  weather  Mount  Athos."  (Le  Mont  Olympe,  p.  U.)  From 
M.  Heuzey's  learned  work  we  have  borrowed  the  plan  on  p.  101. 
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way  of  the  west  attacked  the  Macedonians  who  were  posted  on  the 
heights.  For  two  days  fighting  went  on,  while  the  king  dared 
not  quit  the  sea-coast  to  take  advantage  of  the  dangerous  position 
in  which  the  Eomans  were  placed.  The  latter  by  sheer  courage 
extricated  themselves  at  last.  While  Hippias,  under  the  stress  of 
this  fierce  attack,  was  massing  his  forces  for  a  desperate  resistance, 
Marcius,  concealing  his  movements  behind  a  cordon  of  troops,  threw 
himself  along  precipices  and  through  roads  upon  the  eastern  slope 
of  Olympus,  whence  with  extreme  danger  and  difficulty  he  made 
his  way  down  to  the  plains  of  Pieria.  His  lines  of  communica- 
tion  had   been   cut,   but   he  had  forced  the  passage,  and  conquered 

nature. 

It  was,  indeed,  over  nature  that  his   victory  had  been  gained. 
'*The  Eomans,"    says   the   learned   traveller,  who  step  by  step  fol- 
lowed   Marcius    among    these    mountains,     ''  came    doAvn    precipices 
into   Maeedon.      I    have    never    seen    anything    more    savage    and 
grand   than  the  slopes  of  the  lower  Olympus,   which  they  passed; 
an  immense  forest  envelopes  in  its  dark  shadows  a  region  all  crags 
and  precipices.      Down  the  ravines,  which  are  wooded  to  the  very 
bottom,  rush  noisy  brooks.      The  vigour  and  variety  of  the  vegeta- 
tion are  incredible— trees  of  the  plain,  which  you  arc  surprised  to 
meet  at  this  altitude,  evergreen  oaks,  and  especially  enormous  plane 
trees  rise  along  the  banks  of   the  mountain  torrents  into  the  very 
midst    of    the    chestnuts    and    almost    of    the    firs.      It   is    easy   to 
understand    how    in    traversing    these    vast    forests   a   whole    army 
might  be  concealed  from  the  enemy,  who  believed  them  retreating. 
....  These   woods   are  what   remains   of   the   forest   Callipeuce   of 
Livy.  .  .  .  From  Skotina,^  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  strove  to 
picture    to  myself   the  great  opening  cut  by  the   axe    and   all    the 
disorder   of   this  army  tumbling  over,  as  Livy  tells  us,  rather  than 
descending.     The  cavalry,  the  baggage,  the  beasts  of  burden,  which 
caused   the   main   difficulty,    went  forward   with   the   elephants,  the 
latter  being  made  with  infinite  trouble  to  slide  down  upon  inclined 
planes;    the   legions  followed.      From   Skotina   it   took   us   at   least 
foui-  houi's  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  lowest  slopes.     There  upon  the 

^  M  Heuzey  is  of  opinion  that  the  descent  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  present  villages 
of  Skotina  and  Pandeleimone.  This  latter,  as  it  were,  hangs  amid  the  chestnut  trees  above 
the  Turkish  fortress  of  Platauiona,  the  ancient  Heracleion  of  Pieria. 
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edc^e  of  the  plain  were  some  hillocks  covered  with  olive  trees  and 
the'  ruins  of  a  little  monastery  of  Panaghia.  This  is  the  region 
where  the  Eoman  consul,  after  three  days  spent  in  the  descent,  at 
last  encamped,  the  infantry  occupying  the  hillocks,  the  cavaky  m 
front,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain." 

A  strong  rear-guard  left  upon  the  heights  had  concealed  from 
the  troops  of  Hippias  this  bold  movement.  And  so  in  ten  days 
from  the  time  when  he  had  received  the  army  from  the  hands  oi 
his  predecessor,  Marcius  had  made  his  plans,  collected  his  pro- 
visions,  fought  two  battles  upon  Olympus,  and  forced  his  way 
through     into     Macedon.       It     is     a     brilliant     page     in     military 

During  these  operations,  Perseus  was  at  Dium  ^vith  half  of 
his  troops.  Alarmed  at  sight  of  the  legions,'  he  abandoned  the 
strong  position  he  occupied  and  fell  back  towards  Pydna,  com- 
mitting the  unpardonable  mistake  of  calling  in  the  troops  which 
were  guarding  the  defiles.  Instantly  Marcius  seized  them,  and  with 
this  his  safety  was  secured.  Ke-assured  in  regard  to  his  ccmi- 
munications,  the  consul  advanced  upon  Dium.  But  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  the  approach  of  cold  weather  brought  him  to 
a    stand.      He    ceased    operations,    and    boldly    went     into    winter 

quarters  in  Pieria. 

To  secure   himself   from  all   molestation,  and  at  the  same  time 
to   keep   open   his   communications   with    Thessaly,    whence   he   ex- 
pected  his   supplies,  Marcius   caused   the   little   toAVTis  guarding  the 
vale   of   Teinpe— Phila,  among   othei-s,  where  Perseus   had  gathered 
large  magazines  of  com— to  be  seized  by  his  lieutenants.     Finding 
himself    too   much    exposed    at    Dium,    where    the   plain   of   Pieria 
begins   to   widen,    he   concentrated   his   forces    behind   the   Enipeus, 
thi^s   securing    a    good    line    of    defence   for    the    winter.       *^  This 
torrent,"  says   livy,  "descends   from   a   gorge  of   Mount    Olympus. 
Though   a   little   stream   in  the   summer,  the  winter   rains   make  it 
an   impetuous   torrent.      It   rushes  over   the   rocks,   forming   fm-ious 
eddies,    and   by  hollowing   out    its   channel,    renders   the    banks   on 

1  Livy  maintains  that  in  his  alarm  he  sent  two  of  his  friends  to  Pella  and  Tliessalonica 
with  orders  to  burn  his  ships  and  throw  his  treasures  into  the  sea.  His  situation  was  not  de.- 
perate  to  this  degree :  and,  as  Livy  adds,  that  ashamed  of  his  terror,  he  made  away  with  the  two 
persons  to  whom  he  had  given  these  orders,  it  is  safe  to  class  this  narrative  with  the  others 
put  in  circulation  by  the  Romans  in  respect  to  his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  cowardice. 
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either  side   both  high   and   steep."      The  inhabitants  call  it  Yythos 
[B(;^o9],  the  AhysSy  and  it  well  deserves  that  name. 

To  the  south  of  this  furious  torrent  one  place  only,  Heracleion, 
still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Macedonians.     To  capture  it 
the  Eomans  employed  a  method  of   attack  familiar  to  them,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  described  in  this   history.      In  the  games  of 
the   circus   the   young   men   occupied   themselves  with   military   ex- 
ercises, one  of   which  consisted  in  forming  a  roof   of   shields,  borne 
by  sixty  or  eighty  of  their  number.     The  outside  rows  knelt,  those 
in  the  middle  stooped,  and  the  front   rank  stood  upright,  all  hold- 
ing  their   shields   over   their   heads   and   close   together,    the   whole 
making   an   inclined   plane,    upon   which   two   or   three    armed   men 
leaped  and  fought  there  ;  this  was  the  testudo.     The  walls  of  Hera- 
cleion were  low  ;    the  Eoman  commander   ordered  the   formation  of 
the  testudo.     Then  the  soldiers  mounted  upon  this  testudo,  cleared 
the  ramparts  of  their  defenders,  after  which  the  town  was  readily 

taken. 

The  rumour  of  these  successes  was  beginning  to  arrive  m 
Rome,  when  Ehodian  deputies,  presenting  themselves  before  the 
senate,  made  declaration  that,  ruined  by  this  war,  they  wished  to 
see  it  at  an  end,  and  that  if  Eome  or  Perseus  refused  to  bring  it 
to  a  close,  they  should  determine  upon  what  measures  might  be 
needful  in  respect  to  whichever  of  the  two  adversaries  opposed  the 
restoration  of  peace.'  For  sole  answer  there  was  read  to  them 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  setting  free  their  subjects,  the  Carians  and 
the  Lycians.  Eumenes  also,  whose  pride  had  been  wounded,  had 
just  abandoned  the  Eoman  camp,  and  Prusias  presented  himself 
as  a  mediator.  It  was  clearly  time  to  bring  the  Macedonian 
affair    to    a    close.      The    comitia    raised    Paulus    ^milius    to    the 

consulate. 

The  new  consul  was  a  man  of  antique  valour,  a  man  of  letters 
moreover,  as  were  many  of  the  nobles  of  Eome,  a  friend  of  the 
civilization  and  the    arts  of  Greece,  although  a  devout  observer  of 

'  [This  extraordinary  move  of  the  Rhodians  was  induced  by  the  Machiavellian  policy  of  the 
consul  Marcius,  who  suggested  to  them  this  mediation  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  in  the 
power,  and  under  the  indignation  of  Rome.  It  also  appears  from  Appian  {Maced.  12-16)  that 
this  consuls  position  on  the  Enipeus  was  over  against  a  strong  position  of  Perseus,  which  barred 
all  further  advance  of  the  Romans.  Thus  the  appointment  of  Paulus  ^milius  was  on  military 
grounds  expedient. — Ed.'\ 
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ancient  customs;  strict  with  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  in- 
different to  popularity  gained  in  the  Forum,  and  u  merit  becoming 
every  day  more  rare,  a  man  of  principle.  » No  one,"  says  an  old 
writer,  who  by  this  very  utterance  makes  a  grave  charge  against 
his  contemporaries,  "  no  one  would  have  dared  offer  him  money." 
In  war  he  had  not  always  been  successful;  the  Lusitanians  had 
defeated  him,  and  after  his  first  consulate  (182),  the  Ligurians 
had  well-nigh  destroyed   his  entire   army.      But  he  had    avenged 


;!£l^  eU 


A  Testudo.' 


himself    upon    the     former     by    a    victor>'    in    which     he     slew 
18  000  men,   and  he   had  compelled   the   latter   to   swear   at   Eome 
that  they  would  never  again  take  arms  except  by   order  of    the 
senate,  and   these   two   campaigns   had   established   his   military   re- 
putation.     Later    he    had    solicited    a    second    consulship,    but    m 
vain    and  from   that   time,   retiring   from   public   life,  had   devoted 
himseU    to  the  education  of    his  children.      He  was  now  elected 
consul,    Avithout    solicitation    on    his    part,     and    in    spite    of    his 
sixty   years,   he    displayed   the    activity  of    a    young    and    careful 
general. 

^  Baa-relief  from  the  column  of  Antoninus.     Body  of  soldiers  making  the  testudo  advancing 
to  assail  a  place  or  perhaps  to  set  tii-e  to  wooden  ramparts. 
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Gentius,  deceived  by  a  promise  of  300  talents,  had  at  last 
declared  against  Eome.  Eumenes  had  opened  secret  negotiations 
with  Perseus;  the  Ehodians  had  almost  gone  over  publicly  to  his 
side,  and  the  Macedonian  fleet  ruled  the  ^gean  Sea  and  the 
Cyclades.  But  Perseus  had  just  deprived  himself  of  the  support 
of  20,000  Gauls  whom  he  had  summoned  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube;  he  had  refused  them  the  promised  pay,  at  a  moment 
when  he  would  have  done  well  to  double  it  to  obtain  their  help, 
even  though  that  assistance  might  have  become  a  danger  after 
theii"  joint  victory. 

Having  ascertained  all  these  facts,  Paulus  ^milius  arranged 
his  plan.  With  the  army  of  Marcius  he  proposed  to  attack 
Macedon  in  front  and  drive  the  king  before  him;  with  the  fleet, 
Octavius  would  form  the  right  wing,  and  after  sweeping  the  ^gean 
Sea,  would  menace  the  coasts  with  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
Perseus  from  the  rear;  Amicius,  with  the  two  Illyrian  legions, 
would  form  the  left  wing,  and  having  crushed  Gentius,  would  fall 
back  through  Dassaretia  into  Macedon.  Eighty  thousand  men, 
at  the  least  estimate,^  were  to  be  in  the  field,  and  Licinius,  the 
other  consul,  held  in  readiness  an  army  on  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  to  hasten,  if  necessary,  to  the  help  of  his  colleague. 

Before  leaving  Eome,  Paulus  ^Emilius  had  taken  occasion  to 
address  certain  counsels  to  the  people,  which  show  us  in  ancient 
Eome  the  same  habits  of  thought  and  action  which  prevail  in 
modern  capitals.  After  promising  to  use  every  means  in  his 
power  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  becoming  the  majesty  of 
the  Eoman  people,  he  went  on  to  say,  ^'Do  you  give  full  credit 
to  whatever  I  shall  write  to  you  or  to  the  senate,  but  do  not  by 
your  credulity  encourage  mere  rumours,  of  which  no  man  shall 
appear  as  the  responsible  author.  In  every  circle  and  truly  at 
every  table  there  are  people  who  lead  armies  into  Macedon,  who 
know  where  the  camp  ought  to  be  placed,  what  posts  ought  to 
be  occupied  by  troops,  when  and  through  what  pass  Macedon 
should  be  entered,  what  magazines  should  be  formed,  how  pro- 
visions should  be  conveyed  by  land  and  sea,  when  it  is  proper 
to    engage    the   enemy,   when    to    lie   quiet.      And    they  not   only 


^  Polybius  and  Plutarch  (^mil.,  12)  say  100,000,  but  these  included  garrisons. 
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determine  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but  if  any  thing  is  done 
in  any  other  manner  than  what  they  have  pointed  out,  they 
arraign  the  consul  as  if  he  were  on  his  trial.  These  arc  great 
impediments  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  affairs,  lor 
every  one  cannot  encounter  injurious  reports  with  the  same  con- 
stancy and  firmness  of  mind  as  Fabius  did.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  commanders  ought  never  to  receive  advice ; 
on   the  contrarv,  I   should   deem   that   man   more   proud   than  wise 

who  did  everything  on  his  oAra  single  judgment If,  therefore, 

anv-  one   thinks  himself   qualified,  respecting  the   war  winch   I    ivm 
to\onduct,  to  give  advice   which   may  prove   advantageous   to   the 
public,  let  him  not  refuse  his  assistance  to  the  State,  but  let  hin. 
come  with   me   into   Macedon ;   he  shall   be   furnished   by  me   with 
a   ship,  a   horse,  a   tent,  and   even  with   the   costs   of  his   journey 
But  if   he  thinks  this  too  much  trouble,  and  pref.>rs  the  repose  of 
a   city  life   to   the  toils  of   war,  let   him   not,  on   land,  assume  the 
office  of   a  pilot.      The  city  in  itself   furnishes  abundance  of   topics 
for   conversation ;    let  it  set   limits   to   its   passion  for   talking,  and 
rest  assured  that  we  shall   be   content  with   such  counsels   as  shall 

be  framed  within  our  camp."    .  .  ,         ^    ■ 

In  camp  Paulus  ^milius  first  occupied  himself  with  restoiing 
Eoman  discipline  to  its  former  vigour.     He  filled  the  soldiers'  idle 
time   with    useful    labours,    and    brought    military   exercises    again 
into  repute ;    to  increase  the  vigilance  of   the  sentinels,  he  forba.le 
them  when  on  duty   to  carry  their  shields ;    the  general's  orders 
had  hitherto  been  proclaimed  aloud,  so  that  often  the  enemy  couU 
overhear  them ;   he  now  directed   that  the   military  tribunes  sliou  d 
communicate   to   the   centurions    personally,    and    thus    they   shoidd 
be  passed   through   the   army.      The  advanced   guards  had  hitherto 
been  kept   on   duty  all  day ;   he  now  ordered  them  to  be   relieved 
at  noon,  so  that  in  case  of  attack  the  enemy  should  find  at  the 

outposts  fresh  and  active  men. 

Perseus  was  encamped  behind  the  Enipeus  in  the  strong 
position  we  have  described.  By  a  feigned  attack  kept  up  for 
two  davs  the  consul  endeavoured  to  keep  him  there,  while  Scipio 
^'asica,'with  a  picked  force  of  11,000  men,  returned  into  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  and  making  a  circuit  around  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
an-ived  bv  way  of  rvthium  at  the  defile  of  Petra.     The  king  hud 
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had  his  suspicions  awakened,  and  12,000  Macedonians  barred  the 
road  They  were  poor  troops,  the  better  soldiers  having  been 
retained  in  the  phalanx,  confronting  Paulus  ^milius;  they  had 
not  even  the  ability  to  select  advantageous  positions,  and  Nasica 
easily   got    the  better   of    them.      He   followed    sharply  upon  the 


Environs  of  Pydua/ 


fugitives'  track,  and  made  a  capture  of  the  fort  Petra,  which  they 
did   not   even  attempt  to   defend;    thence  he   came  down  into  the 


Heuzey,  Mission  de  Macedoine,  plan  D. 


no  commar  of  the  «obld  fbou  210  m  iM- 

,   „  „<  Katcrini    «»d  Purse"  ««.mg  himself  between  two  firi», 
tL  tp  Tip  .»  .ke  banks  o.  the  Eni(««.  .nd  »..ed  to 

tHe   tit    Tm  BoFSen.   who    -nld  no  ^^   U^   h.  .   "^« 

"ir!r."  ^S:     m^L  «»  e.p..ined    the    phenomenon 
:,    the    Ci  n,     Ju™  22!    my      A    few  day.  he.o.,   the  .™y 


Fuueral  Couch  in  Marble  found  in  a  Tomb  at  Pydna.^ 


had   been    sufiering    from    thirst;    judging    from  the   sloj.   of   the 

n^ountains,  he  caused  the  ^^^^ ^  "  d  \h"  s  Ser^liered 
soon  an  abundant  supply  was  obtained.  The  ^ol^ie,^  D 
their  leader  inspired  and  loudly  clamoured  to  be  led  against  he 
„  But  Paulus  ^milius,  shut  up  between  the  sea  and  the 
retains,  with  an  army  of  43,000  men  before  ^i™,  J  -^^^ 
to  trust  anything  to  chance.  It  was  not  until  he  had  thoroughly 
Ir^l  hiJ  camp  that  he  felt  himself  ready  to  risk  a  decisive 
actiTn'^      The    Macedonians   attacked   with   fury,  and    it   was   with 

.  T.U  eenpse  waa  not.  .  is  usual.,  a^.^    ^tT^Z^Z:^^^  ~">^e^ 

'^  Heuzev,  Mission  de  Macedoine,  pi.  20,  fig.  1.  Af„,^„«^:   nn   the  dav 

=  According  to  M.  Heu^ey,  Naaica,  de«=ending  the  valley  of    ^e  Mavroner    ^  ^^ 
before  .he  battk,  rejoined  the  consul,  who  had  come  by  the  way  of  Sph.g..     1  aulus  .b. 
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surprise  and  a  kind  of  terror  that  the  consul  observed  the  firmness 
of  the  serried  ranks  and  the  bristling  rampart  of  outstretched  pikes. 
He  however  concealed  his  apprehension,  and  to  inspire  confidence 
among  his  troops,  he  moved  about  without  wearing  either  helmet 
or  cuirass. 

At  first  the  phalanx  overthrew  everything  that  opposed  it, 
but  being  drawn  on  by  success  to  a  distance  from  the  places 
which  Perseus  had  assigned  to  it,  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
and  the  movement  of  the  march  created  gaps  in  the  ranks,  into 
which  Pauhis  ^Emilius  threw  his  men.  From  this  time  it  was  as 
it  had  been  at  Cynoscephalao ;  the  shaken  and  broken  phalanx  lost 
its  strength.  Instead  of  a  united  attack,  there  were  a  thousand 
separate  conflicts;  the  whole  phalanx,  that  is  to  say,  20,000  men, 
were  left  upon  the  field,  and  the  stream  traversing  it  ran  red  with 
blood  till  the  next  day.  The  Komans  confessed  to  a  loss  of  but 
100  men,  which  is,  however,  improbable,  and  they  made  11,000 
prisoners.  Pydna  was  given  over  to  sack 
and  pillage ;  its  very  ruins  have  disap- 
peared, but  as  is  natural  in  such  a  place, 
tombs  mark  the  spot  where  stood  the 
flourishing  city,  and  the  memory  of  the 
day  when  Macedon  fell  lives  yet  con- 
fusedly in  the  legend,  graceful,  and  yet  terrible,  which  they  tell 
at  Palnpo-Kitros.  In  the  place  which  was  unquestionably  the  scene 
of  the  main  action,  lilies  of  a  peculiar  species  carpet  the  soil;  the 
people  of  the  country  call  it  ^'the  valley  of  flowers  [Louloudiay 
and  they  assert  that  these  lilies  spring  from  the  human  blood  shed 
there  in  a  great  battle.'^ 


Coin  of  Pella.' 


establislied  his  camp  on  the  higher  portion  of  the  plain  between  the  Mavroiieri  and  the 
Pelikas.  Along  this  river  the  battle  began,  and  the  fugitives  from  the  first  line  fled  to  Mount 
Olocros;  the  action,  however,  swept  northward,  and  terminated  near  Aiani. 

*  Head  of  Minerva.    On  the  reverse,  nEAAHS  ;  an  ass  feeding.    Copper  coin  of  Pella. 

'  Ileuzey,  Mission  de  Macddoine,  p.  242.  Near  the  place  where  Pydna  stood,  at  Kourino, 
great  tumuli  are  still  visible,  one  of  which  may  have  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  fell  here  in  battle,  as  the  Athenians  raised  a  tumulus  to  the  heroes  of  Marathon. 
In  one  of  them  M.  Ileuzey  saw  a  bas-relief  in  white  marble  representing  a  Roman  soldier 
in  armour.  "  To  reach  the  sepulchral  chamber  we  follow  an  arched  passage  leading  under- 
ground. A  door  with  sideposts  inclined,  after  the  Doric  style,  gives  access  to  a  little  cell  and 
then  to  a  second,  wliose  entrance  has  a  setting  of  white  marble.  The  one  represented  by  the 
chromo-lithograph  leads  to  the  third  chamber,  wliich  is  nearly  four  meters  in  length  by  three 
in  width,  witli  a  vaulted  roof."     It  had  previously  been  examined,  and  M.  Ileuzey  found 
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From  the  field  of  battle  Perseus  fled  to  Pella.  This  capital, 
situated  on  a  hill  and  surrounded  by  morasses  impassable  in  summer 
as    well   as  in    A\inter,   was    easily   to  be   defended,   but   the  king 


The  Victory  of  Saraothrace.* 

had   no   army   left,  and   the   inhabitants   gave    way   to   the   general 

nothing  in  it.  But  in  another  tumulus  he  saw  a  funereal  couch  of  white  marble,  which  must  have 
been  destined  to  receive  the  body  of  some  important  personage,  either  before  or  after  the  Roman 
victory,  for  the  city  recovered  itself  in  some  degree  after  the  sack,  althougli  never  attaining  again 
its  early  importance.  ( Heuzey,  Le  Mont  Olympe,  p.  1 72  et  mp.,  and  Mission  <1e  Macedoine,  pi.  20. ) 
^  A  magnificent  colossal  statue  of  the  epoch  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  much  resem- 
bling in  style  the  school  of  Phidias.  It  was  discovered  in  1863  behind  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
temple,  at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  city  of  Samothrace  ( False opolis).  Museum  of  the 
Louvre ;  Cf.  Frohner,  Notice  de  la  Sculpture  antique,  p.  434. 


discouragement.  lie  was  advised  to  withdraw  into  the  mountainous 
provinces  adjacent  to  Thi^ace  and  undertake  a  guerilla  warfare ; 
he  sounded  the  disposition  of  the  Bisaltians,  and  urged  the  citizens 
of  Amphipolis  to  defend  their  city  in  order  that  he  might  have 
access  to  the  sea  J  On  every  side  he  encountered  only  refusals 
and  reproaches;  he  learned  also  that  all  the  towns  were  opening 
their  gates  to  the  Komans  before  even  they  were  attacked.  Alone 
and  destitute,  he  asked  for  peace,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
consul's  reply  he  took  refuge  with  his  family  and  his  treasures 
in  the  inviolable  sanctuary  of  Samothrace. 

In  his  letter  Perseus  still  took  the  title  of  king.  Paulus 
JEmilius  on  this  account  refused  to  read  it,  and  a  second  letter, 
in  which  this  title  was  omitted,  obtained  for  reply  nothing  more 
tlian  an  order  to  suiTcnder  with  all  his  treasures.  Perseus  now 
essayed  to  escape  and  join  Cotys  in  Thrace,  but  the  fleet  of 
Octavius,  the  praetor,  guarded  the  island,  and  a  Cretan  who  had 
promised  to  take  the  king  on  board  his  ship  disappeared  with  the 
money  which  he  had  received  in  advance.  Finally,  a  traitor  gave 
up  to  the  pi^ffitor  the  younger  childi-en  of  Perseus,  and  the  king 
himself,  with  his  eldest  son,  surrendered  to  Octavius.  Paulus 
^milius,  touched  by  so  great  misfortunes,  received  him  kindly,^ 
entertained  him  at  his  own  table,  and  recommended  him  to  have 
confidence  in  the  clemency  of  the  lloman  people  (168). 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Pydna,  Anicius  had  besieged  Gentius 
in  Scodra,  his  capital,  and  forced  that  prince  to  surrender ;  thirty 
days  had  sufficed  for  this  conquest,  which  had  not 
even  cost  a  battle. 

While   waiting    for    the    arrival   of    the   commis- 
sioners of  the  senate,  Paulus  ^milius  made  a  journey 
through    Greece   to   visit   its  chief   objects  of   interest.  Pauius^Ei!!iiius 
He  went  up  to  Delphi  and  caused   his  own   statue  to      and  Perseus.' 
be   erected    on    the    pedestal   destined   to   receive   that  of    Perseus ; 
he   saw  the   cave   of    Trophonius,    Chalcis,   and  the   Euripus,   with 

'  These  facts,  reported  by  Livy  (xliv.  45),  contradict  the  story  of  Perseus'  cowardly  despair 
after  Pydna.  * 

"^  Perseus  was  so  little  under  restraint  in  the  lloman  camp  that  he  was  at  one  time  able  to 
go  as  far  as  a  day's  journey  from  the  camp  without  exciting  notice.     (Livy,  xlv.  26.) 

'  Cohen,  Monnaies  consulaires.     PAVLLVS  ;  Paulus  ^milius  receiving  Paulus  and  his 
children.     A  trophy.     Reverse  of  a  denarius  of  the  /Emilian  family. 

VOL.  U.  "  I 
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the  curious  phenomenon  of   its  tide;    also  Aulis,  the  rendezvous  of 
Agamemnon's     1,000     ships;     Athens, 

where     he     offered 

sacrifices  to  Athene, 

us  he  had  at  Delphi 

to  Apollo;  Corinth, 

Coin  of  Epidauru8.^      still    rich    with    all 

its  treasures ;  Sicyon, 


Coin  of  Sicyon." 

Argos,   Epidaurus,  and  its  temple  of    jJEsculapius ;    Megalo[)()lis,   the 


»iirri>iPi^^i    tt,i7ifliiiijf^'''i' 


,V 


Alfar  of  ^Esculiipius.' 

creation  of  Epaminondas  ;  Sparta  and  Olympia,  every  where  evoking 

^  Laurelled  head  of  Zeus.  On  the  reverse,  a  double  letter,  EH,  as  a  monogram,  in  a 
wreath.     Silver  coin  rtriobol)  of  Epidaurus. 

^  A  chimera  and  a  wreath.  On  the  reverse y» an  I  and  a  dove  flying,  in  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
Coin  (.^ginetan  tetradrachm)  of  Sioyon. 

^  Bas-relief  found  at  Epi<laurus,  representing  the  altar  of  the  pod,  his  priests,  and  the 
victim  about  to  be  immolated.  (Ivebas  an<l  Waddington,  Voyage  archcol.  en  Grece  et  en  Asie 
mineurej  p.  104.) 
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the  glorious  memories  of  the  past,  and  rendering  homage  to  that 
Greece  which  was  now  so  humiliated.  At  Olympia  he  believed 
that  he  saw  Jupiter  himself  in  beholding  the  statue  of  Phidias, 
and  sacrificed  with  as  much  pomp  as  he  would  have  done  in  the 
Capitol  at  Kome.  It  was  his  wish  to  conquer  the  Greeks  in  magni- 
ficence as  well  as  in  arms.  To  furnish  out  a  feast  and  to  conduct 
games,  he  said,  seldom  fell  to  the  lot  of  him  who  knew  how  to 
conquer.  He  directed  Greek  and  Eoman  games  to  be  celebrated  at 
Amphipolis,  giving  notice  of  them  to  the  States  and  kings  of  Asia, 


Chalcis  and  Euripus.' 

and  specially  inviting  the  chief  leaders  in  Greece.  The  most  skilled 
^vrestlers  and  performers  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  famous  horses.  Outside  the  enclosure  were  displayed 
the   statues   and   pictures,    the   tapestry,    the   vases   of    gold,    silver. 


'  Euripus,  at  its  narrowest  point,  is  about  220  feet  across. 
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Maceduuiuu  Coin.' 


bronze  and  ivory,  and  all  the  curiosities  and  works  of  art  found 
in  the  palace  of  Perseus.  The  Macedonian  arms  [excepting  the 
shields  of  the  phalanx],  wore  gathered  into  a  huge  pile,  and 
Paulus  Jlniilius  set  lire  to  the  heap,  closing  the  games  with  this 
ominous  conflagration,  a  holocaust  announcing  to  Greece  and  to  the 

world  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  as 
the  burning  of  Persepolis, 
I  by  Alexander,  a  century 
'*'  and  a  half  earlier  had 
announced  to  Asia  the 
destruction  of  the  empire 
of  Cyrus. 

Meanwhile    the  commissioners    from    the    senate  had  arrived; 
Paulus   ^milius,    in    conjunction   with   them,    determined    tlu;   fate 
of  Macedon,  and  having  called  together  at  Amphipolis,  where   his 
tribunal   was   sun-ouuded   with   an   immense   crowd,    ten   chief    men 
from   each  city,  he  made   known   to   them   the  will  of   the    Roman 
people.      lie  spoke  in   Latin,  it  being   suitable   that   the   conqueror 
should   employ  his  owii  language  in  addressing  the   conquered,  but 
the  pnttor    Octavius    repeated    his   words    in   Greek.      The   Macc- 
domans    were   to   be   left   free   and   should    possess   the   same   cities 
and   lands   as   before,    governed   by   their    o.vii    laws,    and   creating 
annual  magistrates,  and   the   taxes   they  should   pay  to  Rome   were 
to   be   but   half  what   they  had   been   accustomed   to   pay   to   their   ' 
oAvn    kings;     Macedon,    however,    was    to    be    divided    into    four 
districts,    and    there    should    be    no    intermarriage    nor    liberty   to 
purchase   lands   or   houses   outside   their    respective    districts       The 
districts   bordering   on   the   barbarians   might  keep  armed  forces  on 
their  frontiers.      The   third   district   should   supply   the   Dardanians 
with  salt  at   a   fixed  price.      The  friends  and  courtiers  of   Perseus 
the    generals    of    liis    armies,    the    commanders    of    his  fleets    and 
gamsons,  all   who   had   held   any  employment  whatever  from   him 
were    to    accompany    the    consul    into    Italy,    together    with    their 
c-hildien ;  these  persons  were  all  designated  by  name.     Then  Paulus 
^Eimlius   gave  the  Macedonians   a  code  of  laws   wisely  adapted  [?] 

'  ''''=*  of  ^'''^  "P°"  "  -;'I'"^«iom-i  «Meld.     O.,  the  reverse,  MAKEAONUN  nPQTBv  and  a 
monogram ;  a  club  m  a  laurel  wreath.    Tetradrachtn  of  the  first  district  of  Macedon 
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to  their  new  condition,  and  having  completed   his  task,  he  set  out 
for  Epirus.     Anicius  meanwhile  in  lUyria  made  similar  dispositions 
separating  that  country  into  three  districts  ' 

Macedon  was  by  far  too  rich  and  important  a  country  to  be 
gnen  up  to  pillage;  only  a  few  places  which  had  hesitated  to 
open  their  gates  after  Pydna  were  abandoned  to  the  soldieiy      Th 

fought  only  against  PrfandlTeX  ^  Xl^  ^Z 
belonged  to  the  king  as   spoils   of   war,  in   orler  by  this  ^oli; 
shako   all    the   other   thrones   which    still    remained.      Macedon    „id 
Illyna  were  therefore  spared,  but  the  army  complained,  and   Epi  .^ 
was  given  up  to  them.  .  '■ 

The   measures   adopted   by  assen.blies   are   often   er.iel,  because 
of  all  .,io  concur  in  the  act  no  one  man  is  pei.onally  re  ponX 
The   Epirotes   had   revolted   to    Perseus,    and    the   senate,    to   strike 
error  among    tl.   allies   of    Rome,    determined    to    trea     them   a 
deserters   who  were  usually  executed.     Cohorts  despatched  to  the 
seveiiy  cities'  received  orders  on  the  .me  day,  J n..  same  h! 
to   g,„   them    up   to   pillage,    to  destroy  their   walls,  and   to  eaiTv 
then,  inhabitants  away  into  slavery.     A  hundred  and  fifty  thoilj 
Epm,tes  wei-e  thus  reduce.l  in  a  day  from  liberty  to  slavery      Th 
booty  was  so  considerable  that  after  the  gold  and  silver   had  been 
reserved  for  the  public  treasury,  each  f.,ot-soldier  receivetl   '>0()  -md 
-h  trooper  400  denarii;   and  still    the  soldiery  were  not  conteiT 
In   their  avidity,    stimulated   by   the   recollection    of    the    enorlus 
1  und..  obtained  by  their  predecessors  in  Sicily,   in  Africa    a       L 
Asu,  they  could  not  forgive  their  general  for  having  rese  ved  the 

except  m  their  interest.     And  so  when  he  sailed  up  the  Tiber  in 
he  kings   galley  of  great   size,   decorated    with   the'bra.en   .shield 

t!  ptvent  1     V       '"T'  "   ^'-"""P^'  ^^«  --  -»<^--  «t-e 
to  prevent  Ins  obtaining  the  honour. 

We  are  at  an  epoch  when   Roman  manners  were  beginnmg  to 

'Almost  all  in  the  country  of  the  Molossians.     (Polybiu.  xxx   15  )     JU      ' 
tl.e  MoK^sian.  a.  fip^hting  against  Pers^^u.  (.see  p  OJ    note  9  '  Z^:,  ^  'Z' '"  ''^''''^''^S 

another  Epirofe  tril>e.  ^'      '  ^'  """^^  ^^^*^  confused  Ihem  with 
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undergo  that  transformation  which  later  we  shall  study  more 
fully — when  military  chiefs  plundered  the  provinces;  when  the 
soldiers  going  to  war,  no  longer  through  patriotic  devotion,  but  in 
the  hope  of  gain,  invoked  curses  upon  those  who  forced  them  to 
undergo  the  discipline  and  practice  the  disinterestedness  of  a  nobler 
period.  The  occurrence  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom 
of  an  evil  whose  origin  it  is  important  to  observe,  since  after 
increasing  during  a  century,  it  was  to  result  in  those  civil  wars 
out  of  which  emerged  the  empire. 

The  senate  had  decreed  to  Paulus  ^milius  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  should,  by  a  special 
order,  present  to  the  consul  his  imperium  for  the  day,  so  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  in  his  war  dress,  and  lead  his 
army  by  the  via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol. 

**  He  would  not  give  us  money,"  the  soldiers  said,  "  and  we 
will  not  give  him  honour;"  and  when  the  tribune  of  the  commons 
proposed  the  order,  a  personal  enemy  of  Paulus  ^milius,  Servius 
Galba,  a  tribune  of  the  second  legion,  who  had  incited  the  soldiers 
to  manifest  their  ill-feeling  against  the  general,  demanded  that  the 
subject  should  be  put  off  until  the  morrow,  so  that  he  might  have 
an  entire  day  in  which  to  unfold  his  reasons  for  opposition.  Being 
required  to  speak  at  once,  he  made  an  address  four  hours  in 
length,  occupying  the  time  until  night,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  adjourn  the  assembly.  On  the  morrow  the  soldiers  crowded  the 
Capitol,  and  the  tribes  first  called  voted  in  the  negative.  To 
refuse  the  triumph  to  him  who  had  made  Eome  the  heir  of 
Alexander,  was  one  of  those  unworthy  actions  to  which  the 
populace  is  prone  when  it  abandons  itself  to  its  evil  instincts. 
The  principal  men  ran  in  amongst  the  crowd,  crying  out  that  the 
consul  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  licentiousness  and 
avarice  of  his  soldiery,  that  the  soldiers  were  being  raised  into  the 
place  of  masters  over  their  generals ;  and  a  former  consul  and 
master  of  the  horse,  Marcus  Servilius,  implored  the  tribunes  to 
begin  anew,  and  give  him  first  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
assembly.  Livy  has  composed  for  him  an  indignant  harangue, 
suited  to  the  occasion.  At  all  events  the  thirty-five  tribes  returned 
to  vote,  and  the  triumph  was  decreed  with  unanimity.  While  we 
congratulate    them    on    doing   this    tardy  act  of  justice,   we  keep  in 


mind  this  two-fold  symptom  :  the  increasing  cupidity  of  the 
soldier,  which  begins  to  indicate  his  character  under  the  empire; 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  people  suppoi-t  the  suggestions  of 
mean  envy  against  one  of  the  best  public  ser\  ants  Home  ever  had. 


Details-  of  the  Borghese  Vase. 


The  triumph,  at  which  the  people  were  present  arrayed  in 
white  togas,  was  a  solemnity  which  ]{isted  three  days.  The  first 
day    was  occupied   by   the   procession    of   the   statues   and   pictures, 


L.^. 


i'*^ 


Details  of  the  Borghese  Vase. 

loaded  upon  250  chariots.  On  the  second  day  long  trains  of 
vehicles  loaded  with  weapons  filled  the  streets,  glittering  with  steel 
and  polished  brass.  Then  followed  3,000  men,  bearing  vases,  full 
of  coined  silver,  silver  cups  of  splendid  work.  On  the  third  day 
the    trumpeters    led    tlu*    procession.       Th(*n    came    120    oxen    with 
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gilded  horns,  covered  with  garlands  and  fillets,  led  by  young  men 
wearing  embroidered  scarfs.  Behind  these  were  soldiers  carrying 
coined  gold  in  vases.     Four  hundred  golden  wreaths,  given  by  the 


Borghese  Vase.* 

cities   of    Greece    and   Asia,    a   sacred   goblet   weighing   ten   talents 
encrusted   with   gems,    which   Paulus   ^milius    had   ordered    to   be 

^  This  famous  marble  vase  or  crater  was  an  ornament  in  the  "  gardens  of  Sallust,"  near  the 
site  of  which  it  was  found.  It  represents  a  bacchanalian  scene,  where  the  god  of  the  vintage, 
calm  in  the  midst  of  noisy  rejoicings,  is  listening  to  a  bacchante  wlio  plays  the  lyre ;  Silenus, 
overcome  with  intoxication,  is  supported  by  a  faun;  others  fauns  are  playing  the  lute  and 
cymbals,  from  one  of  whom  a  bacchante  seems  to  flee.  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  7 1 1  of 
the  Clarac  catalogue.  It  is  not  asserted  that  this  vase  was  borne  in  the  triumph  jf  Paulus 
Emilias,  but  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  vases  seen  on  such  occasions. 
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made,  and  the  goblets  of  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  w^ith  the  cups 
made  by  the  artist  Thericles,  and  the  other  gold  cups  used  by  the 
king  of  Macedon,  preceded  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  upon  which 
were  laid  his  arms  and  diadem. 

The  crowd  of  captives  followed :  among  them  the  son  of 
Cotys,  sent  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  into  Macedon,  and  the 
cliildron  of  the  king,  two  sons  and  a  dauglitor  wlio  were  not  old 
enough  to  understand  the  extent  of  their  misfortunes,  and  looked 
about  them  amused  and  smiling  at  the  gay  but  cruel  pageant.. 
Next  followed  Perseus   on  foot,  clad  in  black,  walking  with  a  be- 


•^•Uit*., 


i'f.,.VaAt/nL^Ji 


Car  bearing  Prisoners.^ 


wildered  air,  as  if  the  greatness  of  his  calamities  had  blunted  his 
senses,  and,  that  vengeance  might  be  wreaked  to  its  uttermost, 
the  wife  of  Perseus  was  forced  to  follow  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren in  this  sad  procession,  which  she  might  readily  believe 
would  end  w4th  their  destruction.  Perseus  had  besought  the 
consul  to  avert  from  him  this  last  ignominy  of  the  triumph,  but 
the  Koman  had  coldly  replied  that  the  matter  had  always  been, 
and  still  was,  in  the  king's  own  power,  being  himself  unable  to 
conceive  that  any  one  should  not  prefer  suicide  to  such  disgrace. 
At  last  came  the  victor,  followed  by  the  crowded  ranks  of  his 
cohorts,  but  of  the  two  young  sons  who  should  have  been  at  his 
side,  one  had  just  died,  and  the  other  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

'  This  car  is  not  an  antique,  but  was  designed  by  Ginzrot  (  Wagen  und  Fahnccrke,  pi.  xx) 
from  details  furnished  by  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  of  Antoninus. 
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Controlling  his  manly  grief,  Panlus  .Emilius  consoled  himself  by 
the  thought  that  upon  him  was  laid  the  expiation  of  the  public 
prosperity.  A  few  moments  later  he  said,  in  addressing  the 
people  :  "I  hope,  that  the  Kepublic  is  freed  from  tlie  envy  of 
fate  by  my  having  undergone  such  an  extraordinary  calamity  as 
to  have  my  triumph,  in  mockery  as  it  were  of  human  fortunes, 
intervene  between  the  funerals  of  my  two  sons.  ...  In  the  house 
of    Paulus,    except    the   old    man,    none    remains.      However,    your 

happiness  and  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  com- 
monwealth console  me  for 
this  ruin  of  my  house." 
Paulus  ^milius  lived 
some  years  longer,  was 
censor  in  the  year  IGO, 
and  died  while  holding 
that  office. 

As  a  recompense  for 
the  capture  of  Perseus  in 
Samothrace,     the     prietor 
Octavius      obtained      the 
naval   triumph;    Anicius, 
the   other    prtetor,    had   the    same   honour,  leading   captive   Gentius, 
the    king    of    Illvria,    who   was   afterwards   retained    a    prisoner    at 
Iguvium,  among   the  mountains   of  Umbria.-      The   fate  of   Perseus 
was  worse ;   being    thrown    into   a   foul   prison,    among    malefactors 
of   the   lowest   kind,    he   would    have   been    starved    if    his   fellow- 
captives  had  not  shared  their  miserable  food  with   him.     But  after 
a   week,    the   urgency   of    Paulus   ^]milius    brought    this    shameful 
treatment   to  an  end ;    Perseus  was  removed   to   the   city  of   Alba, 
in   the   country  of   the   Marsi,    and   such   silence   closes  around   the 
king,  who  was  once  the  hope  of  the  world,  that  our  authorities  do 
not    agree  whether  he   lived   in   his  new  prison   two   years  or  five, 
whether   he   died   by   his    own   hand   or   under  the   ill-treatment   of 
his  gaolers.     Philip,  his  eldest  son,  survived  him  but  a  few  years; 
the  younger,  to  gain  a  livelihood,  is  said  to  have  learned  the  trade 


Another  Car  bearing  Captives.^ 


*  From  Montfaucon. 
^  Livy,  xlv.  4;5. 
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of  a   turner,   and   some  years  later,   this  heir  of  Alexander  held   a 
petty  office  connected  with  the  courts. 

Even  more  sad  was  the  destiny  of  the  famous  people  who 
had  conquered  Greece  and  Asia.  Never  again  did  Macedon  rise  to 
the  rank  of  a  nation,  and  up  to  our  time,  a  period  of  twenty 
centuries,  history  has  never  again  recognized  her  name. 

*  On  the  obverse,  an  eye.    On  the  reverse,  a  hollow  sijuare.     Silver  coin  of  Lesbos,  the 
smallest  antique  coin  known. 
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CHArTETl  XXXI. 

REDUCTION  OF  MACEDON  TO  A  PROVINCE;  SUBMISSION  OF  GREECE. 

I. — Alarm  of  the  Princes  and  States  after  Pydna. 

AFTEPi  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  the  Poman  people^  liad  taken 
notliing  for  themselves  save  the  immense  sum  pourcnl  into 
the  treasury  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  the  tributes  imposed  upon 
Macedon,  which  gave  the  senate  opportunity  to  remit  tlu^  former 
fn/mfum,  or  war-tax.  The  abolition  of  this  tax,  the  only  one  tliat 
the  citizens  had  to  pay,  shows  plainly  that  Rome  proposed  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  her  subjects.^  This  principle  of  government  had 
for  one- of  its  results  the  fnimenfafiones,  or  distributions  of  corn  at 
a  low  price,  as  the  soldiers'  share  in  the  spoils  gave  rise  to  tlic 
donutiva — two  institutions  of  which  the  empire  made  a  bad  use, 
which  were,  however,  of  republican  origin,  and  cannot  be  properly 
understood  if  they  are  regarded  solely  as  means  of  corruption 
employed  towards  the  people  and  the  army. 

Rome  had  no  need  of  increasing  her  dominion  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  territories.  Macedon  seemed  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
world's  liberty.  Xow  that  this  rampart  had  falU-n,  all  rushed 
with  indescribable  alarm  to  meet  the  slavery  which  was  their 
doom.  Prusias,  king  of  Pithynia,  had  remained  neutral ;  he  now 
hastened  into  Italy  and  presented  himself  before  the  senate  wear- 
ing a  freedman's  cap  and  having  his  head  shaved,  in  token  that 
he  was  a  freed  slave  of  the  Roman  people.  Upon  entering  the 
senate  house  he  kissed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  crying,  *^Hail, 
tutelar  deities  !  "  *-* 

*  The  other  tax,  or  rather  the  duty  levied  on  tlie  manumission  of  slaves,  vicesima  manu- 
missionum,  served  to  constitute  a  reserve  fund  for  cases  of  peril.  The  exemption  from  tribute 
lasted — 125  years — up  to  the  time  of  tlie  wars  of  Octavius  antl  Antony. 

^  This  is  the  story  told  by  Polybius  and  by  Appian  (Mifhr.,  2)  ;  that  of  Tiivy  is  loss  dis- 
CTe<litable  to  Prusias,  but  tliis  vear  Polvbius  was  in  Rome 


Masinissa  himself  trembled;  he  sent  word  to  the  senate  by 
his  son  that  two  things  had  grieved  him— one,  that  the  senate 
had  sent  by  their  ambassadors  a  request,  instead  of  an  order,  for 
the  supply  of  necessaries  for  the  army;  the  other,  that  they  had 
sent  money  in  payment  for  the  corn.  Masinissa  well  remembered 
that  he  owed  the  Roman  people  his  crown,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  the  management  of  it,  acknowledging  the  sovereignty 
of  the  donors.^  lie  also  asked  permission  to  come  to  Rome  that 
he  might  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  Capitol.  The 
senate,  however,  forbade  liim  to  leave  Africa. 

Other  kings  wished  to  come  to  Rome,  but 
a  decree  forbade  them  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
when  Eumenes  presented  himself  at  Brundusium, 
a  quicstor  ordered  him  to  leave  Italy  at  once. 
This  incident  was  near  costing  him  his  crowTi, 
for  as  soon  as  his  allies  became  aware  that  he  Antiochus  IV.'' 
was  threatened  ^vith  the  displeasure  of  Rome  they  at  once  aban- 
doned him,  in  the  midst  of  a  war  which  he  was  carrying  on  with 
the  Galatians.  Meantime  his  brother  Attains  was  received  with 
honour.  The  senate  offered  him  half  of  his  brother's  estates,  but  he 
prudently  refused,  not  wishing  to  dismember  his  own  inheritance. 
This  means  of  weakening  the  Pergamean  kingdom  having  failed, 
the  senate  permitted  the  Galatians  to  make  war  upon  Eumenes, 
and  later  excited  Prusias  against  him,  and  repeated  towards  the 
king  of  Pergamus  the  outrage  practised  upon  Philip 
of  sending  commissioners  to  receive  complaints  against 
the  king  and  hear  his  vindication.^ 

The  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  lY.  (Epiphanes),  had 
conquered  a   part   of    Egypt,    and   besieged   Alexandria. 
A  Roman  deputy,  Popillius,  ordered  him  to  return  into    /p^jfioJJj^eto^^^^ 
his   own    territory.      Antiochus   required   some   days   to 
deliberate,    but   Popillius    drew   a    circle   on    the    sand   around   the 
spot  where   the   king   stood,    and   said,    abruptly,    ''  Before   you   go 
out   of   that   cii-cle,    give   me   an   answer  to   report   to   the   senate." 


»  Livy,  xlv.  13. 

^  Tetradrachm  in  the  Cabinet  de  France.  • 

^  Polybius,  xxxi.  6. 

*  luta^lio  from  the  Cabinet  <le  France ^  No.  2057  of  the  catalogue. 
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Egypt  was  saved,  and  to  retain  tlie  country  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  senate,  Popilius  divided  the  kingdom  between 
Philometor  and  Physcon,  and  ambassadors  from  all  these  kings  at 
once  set  off  for  Rome  to  protest  to  the  senate  theii*  reverence  and 
their  humility.  The  contemplation  of  so  much  baseness  makes  us 
involuntarily  side  with  Rome,  in  spite  of  her  domineering  and 
perfidious   policy. 

The  merchants  of  Rhodes,  molested  in  their  commerce  by  the 
war,  had  undertaken  to  impose  their  mediation.  They  now  re- 
gretted this  imprudent  step  decreed  by  their  popular  assembly. 
They  made  haste  to  murder  the  partisans  of  Perseus  and  to  send 
rich  presents  to  Rome.  The  senate  did  not  declare  war  upon 
them,  but  Lycia  and  C'aria,  which  gave  them  annually  120  talents, 
were  taken  from  them.  The  prohibition  of  their  export  of 
salt    into    Macedon,    and    of     their    import    of    timber    from    that 

country,  and  still  further,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  port  at  Delos, 
ruined  their  marine ;  in  a  few  years 
the  product  of  their  customs  duties 
fell  off  from  1,000,000  to  150,000 
drachmae.  The  city,  lately  so  rich  and 
proud,  was  humbled;  in  1G4  she  solicited  and  obtained  that  title 
of  ally  which  so  rapidly  reduced  those  bearing  it  to  the  position 
of  subjects.  Ariarathus  of  Cappadocia,  in  ascending  the  throne, 
also  asked  for  this  dangerous  alliance,  and  in  solemn  sacrifices 
gave  thanks  to  the  gods  that  he  had  obtained  it.  His  servility 
did  not  prevent  the  senate  from  supporting  a  usui-per  against 
him,  and  assigning  to  this  person  half  of  Cappadocia  (159). 

In  the  island  of  Lesbos,^  Antissa  was  razed  to  the  ground  for 
having  fui-nished  some  few  supplies  to  the  fleet  of  Perseus.  In 
Asia  the  cities  made  haste  to  banish  or  inflict  punishment  upon 
the  former  partisans   of   the  king.      For   some   months  the  greatest 

♦ 

'  Head  of  the  Sun.     On  the  reverse,  POAION  EV,  and  a  rose,  the  device  of  the  Rhodians. 
Didrachme  of  Rhodes. 

=*  The  view  of  Lesbos  (next  page)  is  from  a  sketch  by  the  Corate  de  Choiseul-Gouffier. 
(Btbliofhef/ue  nationale.) 
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Upon   tliis,    the    king,    conquered    by    one    man's    firmness,    agreed 
to  withdraw  his  armies. 

Egypt  was  saved,  and  to  retain  the  country  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  senate,  Popilius  divided  the  kingdom  between 
Philometor  and  Physcon,  and  ambassadors  from  all  these  kings  at 
once  set  off  for  Eome  to  protest  to  the  senate  their  reverence  and 
tlieir  humility.  The  contemplation  of  so  much  baseness  makes  us 
involuntarily  side  with  Eome,  in  spite  of  her  domineering  and 
perfidious   policy. 

The  merchants  of  Ehodes,  molested  in  their  commerce  by  the 
war,  had  undertaken  to  impose  their  mediation.  They  now  re- 
gretted this  imprudent  step  decreed  by  their  popular  assembly. 
They  made  haste  to  murder  the  partisans  of  Perseus  and  to  send 
rich  presents  to  Eome.  The  senate  did  not  declare  war  upon 
them,  but  Lycia  and  C'aria,  which  gave  them  annually  120  talents, 
were  taken  from  them.  The  prohibition  of  their  export  of 
sidt    into    Macedon,    and    of     their    import    of    timber    from    that 

country,  and  still  further,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  port  at  Delos, 
ruined  their  marine ;  in  a  few  vears 
the  product  of  their  customs  duties 
fell  off  from  1,000,000  to  150,000 
drachmae.  The  city,  lately  so  rich  and 
proud,  was  humbled;  in  1G4  she  solicited  and  obtained  that  title 
of  ally  which  so  rapidly  reduced  those  bearing  it  to  the  position 
of  subjects.  Ariarathus  of  Cappadocia,  in  ascending  the  throne, 
also  asked  for  this  dangerous  alliance,  and  in  solemn  sacrifices 
gave  thanks  to  the  gods  that  he  had  obtained  it.  His  servility 
did  not  prevent  the  senate  from  supporting  a  usui-per  against 
him,  and  assigning  to  this  person  half  of  Cappadocia  (159). 

In  the  island  of  Lesbos,^  Antissa  was  i-azed  to  the  ground  for 
having  furnished  some  few  supplies  to  the  fleet  of  Perseus.  In 
Asia  the  cities  made  haste  to  banish  or  inflict  punishment  upon 
the  former  partisans   of   the  king.      For   some   months  the  greatest 

'  Head  of  the  Sun.     On  the  reverse,  POAION  EV,  and  a  rose,  the  device  of  the  Rhodians. 
Didrachme  of  Rhodes. 

=*  The  view  of  Lesbos  (next  page)  is  from  a  sketch  by  the  Corate  de  Choiseiil-Gouffier. 
(Bibliofhifjue  nationale.) 
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alarm   weighed   upon   Greece.^      All   the    evil    instincts    fermenting 
in  these  little  cities,  so  long  without  moral  or  legal  restraints,  had 
free   scope,    sheltered   by   the   name   of   Eome.      For   revenge   upon 
an  enemy  or  a  rival  it  was   only  needful   to  say  that   he   had   sold 
himself    to    the    Macedonian.      It    was   enough    for   a    man    to    be 
suspected  of  silent  vows  in  favour  of  Perseus  to  have  him  dragged 
before  a  pitiless  tribunal.      The  ^tolian  Lyciscos  denounced  500  of 
his    fellow-countrymen,    the    entire    senate    of    ^tolia,    and    caused 
them  to   be   led  to  execution,   Rome  lending  only  the  sword  of  her 
soldiers    for    the    butchery.      Did    these    judicial    massacres    weary 
the   victors?      We    may   regard   a   desire   to   put   an   end   to   them 
as   the    motive   which   led    to   the    transportation    of    all    suspected 
persons   into   various   cities   of   Italy.      Whoever  of  importance   yet 
remained     in    Epirus,     Acamania,     ^toUa,    and     Boeotia    followed 
Paulus   ^milius    to   E^me  ;    1,000   Ach^ans   designated    by   Calli- 
crates    were    deported    thither.       One    single    prince    received    with 
astonishment    a    benefit    at    the    hands    of 
Eome;    it    was    Cotys,    a    petty    Thracian 
prince,    who    had   valiantly    supported   Per- 
seus.     The  senate    sent   back    to   him    his 
son,    who   had   chanced    to    be    among   the 
prisoners.      But   Thrace    lay   on    the   high   road   from   Europe   into 
Asia,  and  it  was  well  to  have  allies  there.^ 

Macedon  being  effaced  from  the  list  of  nations,  Epirus  being 
dei)oi)ulated,  and  ^tolia  ruined,  there  remained  in  Greece  nothing 
but  the  Achaean  league,  also  destined  to  perish.  Pbilopoemen 
himself  had  not  had  any  assured  belief  in  its  durability..  When 
the  Eomans,  says  Polybius,  demanded  things  conformable  to  laws 
and  treaties  he  instantly  executed  their  orders;  when  their  re- 
quirements were  unjust  he  advised  remonstrances  and  entreaties 
to  be  made ;  then  if  they  still  remained  inflexible  the  gods  should 
be  called  upon  to  witness  this  infraction  of  treaties,  and,  finally, 
the   Eoman   will   should   be   obeyed.      ''I   know,"   he    said,    '^  that 

'  To  appreciate  this  terror,  see  the  story  of  the  accused  Rhodian,  Polyaratus,  who  vainly 
sought  asylum  m  many  Asiatic  cities.     (Polybius,  xxx.  9.) 

'  Head  coiffed  with  the  petasm,  cap  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Greece.  The  younjr  man  is 
sometimes  caled  Melea^er ;  the  wild  boar  on  the  reverse  would  m  that  ca.e  be  the  boar  of  Caly- 
aon.     Uf.  bag]  10,  Diet,  das  Antiq.  gr.  et  rom.,  p.  126. 

'  l-<ivy,  xlv.  43. 
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a  time  will  come  wlieii  we  shall  all  be  the  subjects  of  Eome/  but 
I  seek  to  postpone  this  time.  Aristsenus,  on  the  contrary,  invokes 
its  coming,  for  he   sees  its  inevitable  necessity,  and  would   rather 

it  came  to-day  than  to-morrow." 
This  policy  of  Aiista?nus,  which 
Polybius  dares  to  call  prudent,* 
Callicrates  followed,  but  solely  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  ambition 
and  wdth  an  odious  cynicism  in 
Coin  of  Epirus."  j^.^     servility.       '^  The     fault     is 

yours,  C^onscript  Fathers,"  he  dared  to  say  in  the  senate,  "if 
the  Greeks  are  not  docile  to  your  will.  In  all  republics  there 
are  two  parties,  one  who  maintain  that  laws  and  treaties  should 
be  observed,  the  other  who  wish  to  have  every  other  con- 
sideration give  way  to  the  desire  of  pleasing  you ;  the  opinion  of 
the  former  is  agreeable  to  the  multitude,  your  partisans  therefore 
are  despised  ;  but  take  to  heart  their  interests,  and  soon  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  republics,  and  with  them  the  people,  shall  be  on 
your  side."  The  senate  replied  that  it  was  to  be  desired  that 
the  magistrates  of  all  the  cities  should  be  like  Callicrates,  and, 
as  if   to   justify  his  w^ords,  the  Acha^ans   elected  him   strategus  on 

his  return  from  Eome. 

This  occurred  some  years  before  the  war  with  Perseus.  That 
prince  restored  hope  to  the  partisans  of  Hellenic  independence  ;  the 
Ach^ans,  therefore,  proposed  at  first  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality ; 
but  when  Marcius  had  forced  the  defiles  of  Olympus,  Polybius 
made  haste  to  offer  to  him  the  assistance  of  an  Acheean  army ; '  it 
was   too   late ;    the   Romans   preferred    to   conquer    unassisted,    thtit 

»  U\y  also  represents  Lycortas  saying  to  Appius,  "  I  kiio>y  that  we  are  here  as  slaves 
who  are  seeking  to  justify  themselves  in  presence  of  their  masters." 

'^  Book  XXV.  8.  However,  Polyhius  and  his  father,  Lycortas,  were  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Roman  party.  During  the  war  against  Perseus  they  narrowly  escaped  being  accused  before  the 
commissioners,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  Polybius  was  carried  off  into  Italy,  liut  seeing 
Greece  so  feeble  and  divided,  covere<l  with  blood  and  ruins  for  two  centuries,  and  deprived  of 
real  liberty,  Polybius  resigned  himself  to  see  her  tranquil  and  prosperous  [?]  under  that  Roman 
rule  which  left  to  the  cities  so  much  interior  liberty.  We  must, after  all,  respect  the  good  sense 
and  impartiality  of  the  friend  of  Philopcemen. 

*  Laurelled  head  of  Jupiter  joined  to  a  diademed  and  veiled  bu.«*t  of  Juno;  behind,  two 
monograms.  On  the  reverse,  AnEIPUTAN,  and  an  eni-aged  bull  in  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves. 
Silver  coin  of  Epirus. 

*  Polybius,  xxviii.  10,  seq. 


they  might  not  be  troubled  with  the  necessity  of  recompensing 
their  allies.  Polybius  himself  was  one  of  the  thousand  Achseans 
detained  in  Italy,  and  he  would  have  been  interned  in  some 
obscure  town  far  from  his  books  and  from  the  great  aifairs  he 
loved  so  well  to  study,  had  not  the  two  sons  of  Paulus  ^milius 
become  responsible  for  him  to  the  prsetor. 


II. — Reduction  of  Macedon  into  a  Province  (14G). 

During    the    seventeen    years    that    the    Achsean    exiles    were 
detained  in  Italy,  upon  which  subject  the  senate  never  would  give 
any  explanation,   Callicrates   remained   at   the   head  of   the   govern- 
ment  of    his   country.      He   did   much   better   for   tliG   interests   of 
Rome  than  a   proconsul  could   have   done.     To   leave   to   conquered 
countries,    or    to   those   submitting    to    the    Roman   influence,    their 
national    chiefs,    to   govern   through   native   rulers,    as    the    English 
do   in   India,    was    one   of   the   most   successful   maxims    of   Roman 
policy.     Content  with  this  seeming  independence,   with  these  ?num' 
clpal  liberties   which   accord    so   well    with   political    despotism,    the 
States    dropped    quietly    into    the    condition    of    subjects,    and    the 
senate  found  them  broken   in   when   Rome   desired   to  tighten  the 
bridle  and  apply  the  spur.     Thus  Greece,  without  any  one's  being 
aware   of    it,    was   on    the    way   to    become,    like   so   many   Italian 
cities,    a    Roman    possession,    when,    at    the    death    of    Callicrates, 
Polybius,    supported    by   Scipio   ^milianus,    solicited   on   behalf    of 
himself   and   the   other  exiles   to   be   sent   home  to   Achaia.     There 
were   now   but   300    left.     The   senate   hesitated.     Cato   was   indiir- 
nant  at  prolonged  deliberation  upon   such   a   trifle  ;    contempt  gave 
him   humanity.      '^  It   is   only   a   question,"   he    said,    "  whether    a 
few  decrepit  Greeks  shall  be  interred   by  our   grave-diggers   or   by 
those  of  their   own  country."     They  were  allowed  to  depart  (150).' 
Cato  was  right ;  and  Greece  also,  after  one  last  struggle,  was  about 
to  descend  into  the  tomb,  there  to  remain  for  twenty  centuries. 

*  Polybius  wislied  to  ask  from  the  senate  restoration  to  all  the  offices  and  Iionours  they  had 
enjoyed  before  their  exile.  Cato,  whom  he  sounded  on  this  subject,  replied  :  "  It  seems  to  me, 
Polybius,  that  you  do  not  follow  the  example  of  Ulysses;  for  you,  having-  made  your  escape' 
from  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  now  propose  to  return  thither  to  seek  the  hat  and  belt  you  left 
behind  you.     (Plutarch,  Cato,  ix.) 
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lu  the  case  of  some  of  these  exiles,  age  had  neither  eliilled 
their  ardour  nor  calmed  their  resentment.  Dioeus,  C^ritolaus,  and 
Damocritus  returned  to  their  country  embittered  and  turbulent, 
and  by  their  imprudence  precipitated  her  ruin. 

Circumstances,  it  is  true,  appeared  to  them  favourable.  An- 
driscus,  an  adventurer,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  natuiid  son 
of  Perseus,  had  just  hiid  claim  to  the  paternal  inheritance  (1^>2). 
Repulsed  by  the  ^lacedonians  after  his  tirst  attempt,  he  had  taken 
refuge  with  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  given  him  up  to 
the  Eomans      The  latter,  contrary  to  their  habit,  had  guarded  hiui 


Sarcoplmjriis  representing  a  Combat.' 


'!  ,] 


negligently.  He  escaped,  recruited  an  army  in  Thmce,  and  now, 
personating  Philip  that  son  of  Perseus  who  died  in  the  country  of 
the  Marsians,  he  incited  revolt  in  Macedon,  and  occupied  a  portion 
of  Thessaly.  Scipio  Nasica  expelled  him  from  this  province  (14D); 
but  he  returned  thither,  defeated  and  killed  the  praetor  Juventius, 
and  made  an  alliance  with  Carthage,  at  this  time  beginning  her 
third  war  against  the  Romans.  The  affair  was  becoming  serious. 
Rome  was  at  this  time  fighting  in  Spain  and  in  Africa;  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  movement  would  extend  itself  from 
point   to   point   throughout   all  Greece   and   into   Asia.     A   consular 


^  Sarcophagus  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
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army  was   entrusted   to   Metellus,  who   gained   a   second  victory   at 
Pydna,  and  earned  Andriscus  in  chains  to  Rome  (148). 

A  year  had  sufficed  to  terminate  this  war,  which  was  in 
rcahty  not  very  formidable,  and  which  a  second  impostor  vainly 
endeavoured  to  renew  a  few  years  later  (142).  The 
senate,  believing  the  States,  which  it  liad  conquered 
fifty  years  before  and  had  enwi-apped  in  a  web  of 
intrigues,  to  be  now  ripe  for  servitude,  reduced 
Macedon  to  a  province  (146).  ^_ 

Tho  new  province  extended  from  Thrace  to  the  f"!"  "f  IH™- 
Adriatic,  where  the  two  flourishing  cities,  Apollonia  ''"""■' 
and  Dyn-achium,  served  it  as  sea-ports,  and  as  points  of  con- 
nection with  Italy.  Its  tax  remained  as  it  had  been  originally 
fixed,  100  talents,  half  of  what  Maeedon  had  paid  to  her  kin-s 
and  collected  by  her  o^-n  fiscal  agents ;  her  cities  prcser^'ed  their 
nmnicipal  liberties,  and,  in  place  of  the  civil  and  foreign  wars 
which  had  so  long  devastated  her,  she  was  now  to  enjoy,  for  four 
centuries,  a  peace  and  prosperity '  distui-bed  only  at  remote  intervals 
by  the  exactions  of  some  republican  proconsul. 


111.— Battle  of  Leucopetra;   Destetjition  of  Corinth  (140). 

The  army  of  Metellus  (Macedonieus)  was  still  encamped  in 
the  scene  of  their  conquest,  when  one  of  the  Achtean  exiles, 
Dneus,  returning  to  the  Peloponnesus,  was  elected  strategus! 
During  his  term  of  office,  the  eternal  quarrel  between  Sparta  !md 
the  league,  which  had  been  for  some  time  smouldering,  broke 
out  afresh,  by  reason  of  the  secret  intrigues  of  Rome;  Sjiaita 
again   sought   to    break   away   from    the   league.      Immediately   the 

'  A  club  alK>ve  it  ,1,^  plan  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  already  represented  on  the  reverse 
o  .  com  o   0..rcyra  ,voI.  ...  p.  .TOD.and  .he  fi^t  three  letters  of  the  city's  name,  AVP.     Reverie 

'  [This  so-called  prosperity  was,  indeed,  less  intolerable  than  the  separation  into  isolated 
.lepartments,  w.th.n  which  all  commerce  and  industry  cea.<«d,  and  where  the  resulting  poverty 
was  such  -^  to  cause  constant  and  irrepressible  crime.  But  the  IJoman  speculators,  wlm  had,  of 
course,  laid  hold  of  the  country  during  its  piecemeal  existence,  still  held  their  swav  in  the  new 
provmce,  and  so  this,  like  all  other  outlying  countries  under  Koman  swav,  was  graduallv 
l)hn„l..n-<l  out,  till  the  population  became  sparse,  and  most  of  the  land  not  worth  tilling  ~Ed) 
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Acheeans  took  up  arms,  but  the  Roman  commissioners  arrived 
bringing  a  decree  of  the  senate  sepamting  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
Orchomenus  from  the  league;  the  two  former  as  of  Doric  race,  the 
hitter  as  being  of  Trojan  origin,  all  three,  consequently,  foreign 
by  blood  to  the  rest  of  the  confederation.  Upon  the  reading  of 
this   decree,  Dieeus   incited  the  people   of   Corinth   to   an   outbreak, 


Ruins  of  the  Temple  at  Corinth.* 

the  Spartans  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city  were  massacred,  and 
the  Roman  deputies  escaped  only  by  precipitate  flight.  This 
people,  who  for  forty  years  had  trembled  before  Rome,  now  seomod 
to  derive  a  certain  courage  from  the  very  excess  of  the  humiliation 
laid  upon  them ;  they  involved  w4th  themselves  Chalcis  and  the 
Bceotians,  and  when  Metellus  came  down  from  Macedon  with  his 
legions,  the  confederates  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Scarphoia 
in   Locris  (146).      In   the   battle   which   ensued,   the  Acha)an   force 


^  Chenavanl,  Voyage  en  Grece,  pi.  xxix. 
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Coin  of  Metellus.^ 


was  cut  to  pieces,  but,  arming  even  to  the  slaves,  DiiBus  brought 
together  a  second  army  of  14,000  men,  and  posted  at  Leucopetra, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  awaited  the  new 
consul  Mummius.  Upon  the  neighbouring  heights  the  women  and 
chihb'cn  had  gathered  to  see  their  husbands  and  fathers  conquer 
or  die.  They  perished ;  Corinth  Avas  taken, 
pillaged,'  given  up  to  the  ilames;  Thebes 
and  Chalcis  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  territory  of  these  three  cities  united 
to  the  public  domain  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  Acha)an  and  Ba^otian  leagues  were  dis- 
solved;  all  the  cities  which  had  shared  in  the  strife  Avoro  dis- 
mantled and  disarmed,  and  were  subjected  to  tribute  and  to  that 
oligarchical  government  which  was  easier  for  the  senate  to  hold 
in  subjection  than  popular  assemblies.'^  Delphi  and  Olympia,  as 
sacred  territory,  kept  their  privileges  ;  but  the  credit  of  those 
divinities  who  coidd  no  longer  save 
tlunr  worshippers,  was  on  the 
wane,  and  gi-ass  soon  grew  in 
their  courts. 

Yet  another  people  struck 
from  the  list  of  nations !  The 
Cireeks,  in  fact,  had  reached  the 
end  of  their  political  existence,  and  had  not  even  the  right  to 
complain  of  their  fate.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  and  especially 
for  a  Frenchman  to  say  it  now,  but  those  Avho  are  in  the  wrong — 
not  that  their  conquerors  are  always  in  the  right — are  most 
frequently  those  who  are  conquered.  If  we  look  back  at  the 
l>icture  hitherto  dmwn  of  Greece,  before  the  Romans  had  set 
foot  in  the  country,  we  shall  see  that  this  people  had  with  their 
o\vn  hands  made  their  grave.  He  who  cannot  govern  must  be 
governed ;     he    who    has    no    foresight    must    be    exposed    to    all 


Coinof  Elis." 


'  Cf.  St  mho,  viii.  381 ;  Livy,  Ejyit.,  62  ;  of  Mummius  we  shall  hear  ag^ain. 

-  Dimlemed  head  of  Apollo,  and  the  legend  ROM  A.  On  the  reverse,  M.  METELLUS 
Q.  F.,  around  a  Macedonian  huckler,  in  the  centre  of  whicli  is  an  elephant's  head,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded hy  a  laurel  wreath.     Denarius  of  the  Caecilian  family.     (Cohen,  Monn.  com.) 

^  Paus.,  vii.  16. 

'Laurelled  head  of  .Tupiter.  On  the  reverse,  FA.  An  eagle  standing;  before  him,  a 
serpent;  behind,  a  thunderbolt ;  below,  II.     Didrachme  of  Elis. 
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accidents ;  this  is  the  universal  law.  Anarchy  justly  reduces 
to  the  condition  of  slaves  those  whom,  in  better  days,  patriotism 
and  discipline  have  made  strong  and  famous 

In  fact,  this  degenerate  race  did  not  merit  the  prudence  that 
Eome  exhibited  in  bringing  them  insensibly  under  her  sway.  As 
if  forever  mindful  of  the  old  deeds  of  Greece,  forever  dreading 
lest,  if  matters  were  in  the  least  precipitated,  some  gallant 
desperation  might  renew  the  laurels  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  the 
senate  had  been  a  half  century  in  assuming  the  tone  and  attitude  of 
mastery.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  lUyrians,  it  had 
scrupulously  explained  to  the  Greeks  that  for  the  pui^pose  of 
delivering  them  from  these  pirates  the  legions  had  come  across 
the  Adriatic  ;  and,  in  the  struggle  with  Macedon,  the  independence 
of  Greece  had  been  put  forward  as  a  motive  for  the  war.  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalee,  Flamininus  had  quietly  transformed 
into  a  protectorate  this  friendship  of  the  earlier  time  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  every  power  had  been  broken  down  in  Macedon,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Africa  that  Mummius  converted  this  protectorate 
into  a  domination.  Even  then,  Greece  was  not  reduced  to 
a  province.^  Its  name  was  still  imposing.  Moreover,  the  most 
famous  cities,  notably  Athens  and  Sparta,  had  not  been  concerned 
in  this  struggle  brought  on  by  the  Acheeans,  and  many  of  the 
latter  had  been  but  lukewarm  in  the  strife.  ''If  we  had  not  been 
quickly  ruined,  ''  they  said  on  all  sides,  "  we  could  not  have 
been  saved."  '^  And  once  the  executions  of  the  earlier  days 
were  completed,  and  tlie  authors  and  accomplices  of  the  war 
punished  in  a  way  to  destroy  all  desire  to  renew  it,  the  Greeks 
were  treated  as  conquered  enemies,  whose  friendship  Eome  was 
anxious  to  secure.  They  lost  their  independence,  it  is  true,  but 
they  preserved  the  outward  forms  of  it,  their  laws,  their  own 
magistrates,  their  elections,  even  their  leagues,  which  after  a  few 
years  the  senate  suffered  them  to  renew.  There  was  not  a  Eoman 
garrison  in  any  city,  there  was  no  proconsul  in  the  land.  Only, 
far  off  in  Macedon,  the  Koman  officer  listened  to  all  sounds,  kept 
watch   upon   every  movement,    ready  to   descend   upon   Hellas  with 


The  province  of  Aclmia  was  not  formed  till  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Gesch.  Grieehml.,  i.  284,  n.  2. 
-  Polybius,  xl.  o,  V2. 
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his  cohorts,  and  to  revive,  if  need  were,  the  terror  left  in  all  men's 
hearts  by  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  In  reality,  Rome  took  from 
the  Greeks  nothing  save  the  right  to  devastate  their  country  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  intestine  wars. 

Mctellus  had  carried  off  from  Pella  twenty-five  bronze  statues 
which  Alexander  had  ordered  from  Lysippus  in  memory  of  his 
''  companions "  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  These  the 
consul  placed  in  front  of  the  two  temples  which  he  built  to 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  first  marble  buildings  ever  erected  in  Eome. 
After  these  architectuml  expenditures,  there  was  left  of  the  spoils, 
which  he  had  brought  home  to  Rome,  enough  money  to  build 
a  superb  portico. 

Mummius  was  a  Roman  of  the  primitive  kind ;  he  had  pre- 
served all  the  early  rusticity  of  tastes  and  manners,  and  had  no 
appreciation  of  Greek  elegance.  In  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom,  much  more  than  from  any  love  for  the  masterpieces  of 
art,  he  carried  away  from  Corinth  the  statues  and  vases,^  pictures 
and  carvings  which  had  escaped  the  flames,  or  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  sell  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,'^  and  transported 
them  to  Rome,  where  they  were  placed  in  temples  and  public 
squares.  For  himself  he  kept  nothing,  and  remained  poor,  so 
that  the  State  was  obliged  to  furnish  do^mes  for  his  daughters. 
Never  did  he  suspect  that  he  had  committed  a  crime  in  destroying 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  Greece,  after  an  engagement  without 
danger  or  glory.  He  always  believed  himself  to  have  achieved 
a  memorable  exploit,  and  in  his  consular  inscription  which  still 
exists,    these    words    are   to   be    read,    as   the    chief    praise    of    his 

'  The  bronze  of  Corinth  was  famous,  but  not  a  piece  of  it  now  exists.  We  have,  however, 
a  great  number  of  painted  vases  from  that  city,  which  were  celebrated  throughout  the  Greek 
worUl.  It  is  possible  some  of  these  were  carried  away  by  Mummius,  for  they  were  greatly  m 
demand  in  Italy.  We  give  below  an  explanatory  note,  kindly  furnished  by  M.  Heuzey,  m 
respect  to  the  chromo-lithograph. 

"These  antique  Greek  vases,  of  which  the  Louvre  possesses  a  remarkable  series,  from  the 
Campana  collection,  are  called  Corinthian,  because  they  bear  legends  in  the  old  local  alphabet 
of  Corinth.  They  have  been  found  at  Corinth,  but  a  much  larger  number  in  the  toml)S  at 
Ciere,  in  Etruria.  They  bear  important  testimony  to  the  relations  existing  at  an  early  period 
between  I'^truria  and  Corinth  and  its  colonies.  The  larger  vase  is  a  hydria,  the  painting 
representing  Achilles  exposed  upon  his  bier,  and  lamented  by  the  Nereids.  The  smaller  is 
an    ampliora,  repi^esenting    Ismene    slain   by  Tydeus   at  an  assignation  with  the    handsome 

Periclymenos." 

^  This  princ  offere<i  6CX),000  sesterces  for  a  single  picture  by  Aristides  of  Thebes.  (Strabo, 
viii.  381  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Aaf.,  xxxv.  8.) 
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consulate :    deleta   Corintho.     This  barbarian  did  well  to  erect,   after 
his  triumph,  a  temple  to  Hercules  the  conqueror,  god  of  strength. 

As  for  the  authors  of  the  Achaean  war,  one,  Critolaus,  had 
disappeared  at  Scarpheia;  the  other,  Dia^us,  had  sought  from  his 
own  hand  the  death  which  eluded  him  on  the  battlefield.  From 
Leucopetra  he  had  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  had  slain  his 
wife  and  children,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  poisoned  himself.  In 
stirring  up  a  hopeless  strife,  these  men  had  called  dowTi  many 
woes  upon  their  country,  but  they  perished  with  her  and  for  her. 
Self-devotion  makes  imprudence  pardonable,  and  it  was  better  to 
perish  as  Greece  did,  on  a  battlefield,  than  to  become  extinct,  like 
Etruria,  in  a  lethargic  sleep.  For  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
it  is  a  duty  to  die  nobly.  The  Acha^ans,  left  standing  alone 
among  the  ruined  Greek  nations,  owed  this  last  sacrifice  to  the  old 
glory  of  Hellas. 

'  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Acropolis  of  Corinth  on  the  summit  of 
a  rock.  Tlie  letters  C  L  I  COR  give  the  name  of  the  new  Corinth,  a  colony  estahlisluMi  by 
Cresar,  Cohuin  LaitJi  Julia  CormfhiiM.  Tint  the  coin  itself  sliows  by  tlu'  exul)erance  an<l  <lis- 
order  [absurdity]  of  the  details  how  mucli  the  art  of  the  secoud  century  A.D.  liad  degenerated. 


The  Acrocoriuthos.' 


CHAPTEE  XXXII. 


BJBDTJCTION  OE  CARTHA&INIAN  AFEICA  INTO  A  PROVINCE. 


I. — Carthage,  Masinissa,  and  Eome. 

The  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.  brought  the  fatal  hour 
to  three  of  the  greatest  nations  of  antiquity :  in  the  year  148 
Macedon  fell ;  in  146  Greece  gave  up  her  sword,  and  with  it  her 
independence;  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  Carthage  became 
a  heap  of  ruins.  Two  other  nations  of  less  importance  gave  way 
a  few  years  later:  in  132  the  liberty  of  Spain  was  destroyed  at 
Numantia,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
gamus  collapsed.  Within  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Carthaginian  Africa,  and  Spain  became  peaceful 
provinces  of  the  new  empire. 

Since  the  battle  of  Zama,  the  existence  of  Carthage 
had  been  but  a  protracted  death-struggle.^  Hampered 
by  the  prohibition  not  to  make  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  she  could  not  repulse  the  attacks  of 
the  rapacious  Masinissa.  ^'The  Carthagniians  are  but 
strangers  in  Africa,"  said  the  :N'umidian,  "who  have  ravished 
from  our  fathers  the  territory  which  they  possess.  What  they 
bought  was  as  much  land  as  could  be  surrounded  with  a  bull's 
hide  cut  into  strips.  All  beyond  this  that  they  possess  is  the 
fruit  of  injustice  and  violence."  And  on  every  opportunity  he 
plundered  them  of  a  province.  As  early  as  the  year  199  he 
began  ;  in  193  he  deprived  them  of  the  rich  territory  of  Emporia?, 
which  opened  to  them  the  road  into  the  interior  of  Africa.     Eleven 


Numidian 
Kino-  or 
1  rmce.- 


'  For  the  story  of  this  war  we  have  little  more  than  the  Lihj/ca  of  Appian,  some  scattered 
fra^nnents  of  Poly  bins  and  the  abbi-eviators.  But  it  is  probable  that  Appian  borrows  his 
account  from  Polyhius,  who  was  an  eye-witness. 

'  Intaprlio  (clouded  agate)  in  the  Cfthinet  de  France,  No.  2064  of  the  catalogue. 
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years  later  there  were  fresh  encroachments.  To  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence Carthage  opposed  only  complaints,  which  she  sent  to  Rome. 
But  the  senate,  sui-e  of  Masinissa's  fidelity,  left  him  in  possession  of 
the  stolen  territory.  Encouraged  by  this  favour,  the  king  invaded  in 
174  the  province  of  Tysca  and  took  seventy  towns.  *' If  we  cannot 
defend  ourselves,"  the  Carthaginian  deputies  said  to  the  S(^nat(*, 
"  at  least  fix  at  once  how  much  of  our  temtory  is  to  be  taken 
from  us."  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  war  against  Perseus ;  tlic 
senate  appeared  to  be  indignant,  promised  justice  and  arbitration,' 
but  suffered  the  aifair  to  drag  on  until  the  victory  of  Pydna  liad 
rendered  the  iniquity  safe,  when  they  despatched  Cato  and  some 
commissioners  with  him  into  Africa.  Carthage  refused  to  submit 
to  a  tribunal  already  decided  against  her,  and  Masinissa  remaincnl 
possessor  of  the  disputed  territory.  But  Cato  had  found  with  sur- 
prise and  displeasure  that  Carthage  was  rich,  populous,  and  flourish- 
ing. On  his  return  home  the  male\olent  old  lioman  dropped  on 
the  floor  of  the  senate-house  figs  which  he  had  brought  hid(l(^n 
under  his  toga,  the  senators  expressing  surprise^  at  the  finc^m^ss 
of  the  fruit.  ^'  The  land  that  bears  them  is  but  three  days 
journey  from  Eome,"  said  Cato.  And  from  that  time  he,  when- 
ever he  was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though  the 
subject  in  debate  bore  no  relaticm  to  Carthage,  he  always  said,  ''  1 
vote  that  Carthage  be  destroyed,  delciuhi  est  Carthugoy 

The  Scipios  advocated  a  more  noble  policy.  It  did  not  dis- 
l)lease  those  who,  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  had  not  cared  to 
demand  the  extradition  of  Hannibal,  to  suffer  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  of  the  world  to  subsist  as  an  ornament  to  the  nc^w 
empire. 

Carthage  might  be  useful,  and  she  could  no  longer  be 
dangerous,  since  all  the  countries  whence  she  had  been  accustonuMl 
to  draw  her  mercenaries  were  closed  against  her.  It  is  said, 
further,  that  the  Scipios  feared  for  their  country  the  intoxication  of 
universal  success,  that  they  apprehended  a  failure  in  (lisciplin(»  and 
integrity  amidst   too   great  wealth   and   security,  that   they  thought 


'The  senate  sometimes  manifested  a  certain  consideration  towards  Carthajire:  in  187 
Minucius  Myrtilus  and  M.  Manlius,  accused  of  having  struck  the  Curtha«rinian  ambassadors, 
were  given  up  by  the  heralds  into  the  hands  of  these  envoys  and  sent  to  Carthage.  (.I^ivy, 
xxxviii.  42.) 


it  v/ell  that  Eome  should  always  have  a  peril  to  fear,  to  keep  them 
strong  and  united.  This  is  more  philosophic,  but  much  less  Eoman. 
Cato  obtained  his  object,  and  in  spite  of  the  docility  t)f  Carthage 
and  her  eagerness  to  vie  with  Masinissa  in  liberality  towards  Eome, 
her  ruin  was  determined.^ 

This  unhappy  city  was  still  torn  by  three  factions — the  par- 
tisans of  Eome,  those  of  Masinissa,  and  the  patriotic  party.  The 
latter  in  152  drove  out  the  partisans  of  the  king,  who,  alleging 
an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  his  two  sons,  seized  upon  Oroscopa, 
an  important  town.  This  time  the  Carthaginians  despatched  50,000 
men  against  Masinissa.  Scipio  ^Emilianus  was  at  the  moment  in 
Africa ;  he  followed  the  two  armies,  and  from  the  top  of  a  hill, 
as  a  disinterested  spectator,  saw  100,000  barbarians  destroy  each 
other.  This  sanguinary  contest  was  better  than  a  combat  of 
gladiators ;  the  Eoman  confessed  that  he  had  tasted  a  pleasure 
worthy  of  the  gods.-  Masinissa,  now  eighty-eight  years  of  age, 
riding  a  fleet  horse  bare-back,  once  more  fought  as  the  bravest  of 
soldiers.     The  Carthaginian  aiiny  was  destroyed  (151). 


II.— Third  Punic  War  (149—146), 

The  Eomans  promptly  entered  the  lists,  not  to  leave  so  rich 
a  prey  to  the  conqueror.  It  was,  moreover,  known  at  Eome  that 
the  Cai-thaginians  had  encouraged  a  revolt  of  the  Lusitanians  in 
Spain  and  the  attempt  of  Andriscus  in  Macedon.  In  vain  did 
Carthage  proscribe  the  author  of  the  Avar  and  despatch  embassies 
to  Eome.  *' You  must  give  satisfaction  to  the  Eoman  people," 
was  the  answer  of  the  Conscript  Fathers,  and  when  the  deputies 
begged  to  be  told  what  satisfaction  would  be  deemed  suflicient, 
"You  ought  to  know,"  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  them 
(149). 

Utica,    seeing   Carthage   thus   menaced,    gave   itself    up   to   the 

'  [It  was,  of  course,  the  commercial  monopolists,  and  not  old  Cato  and  his  figs,  v^dio 
destroyed  Carthage.  These  horse-leeches  of  the  world  could  not  bear  the  modest  rivah-y  of 
either  Corinth  or  Carthage. — Ed.] 

^  Appian,  Lib.,  69-75.  In  the  Epitome  of  Livy  it  is  said  that  the  deputies  of  the  senate 
found  at  Cartilage  a  great  quantity  of  materials  collected  for  ship  building,  also  that  they 
escaped  from  the  violence  of  the  people  only  by  speedy  flight. 
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years  later  there  were  fresh  encroachments.  To  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence Carthage  opposed  only  complaints,  which  she  sent  to  Rome. 
But  the  senate,  sure  of  Masinissa's  fidelity,  left  him  in  possession  of 
the  stolen  territory.  Encouraged  by  this  favour,  the  king  invaded  in 
174  the  province  of  Tysca  and  took  seventy  towns.  ''If  we  caiuKtt 
defend  ourselves,"  the  Carthaginian  deputies  said  to  the  senate*, 
''  at  least  fix  at  once  how  much  of  our  territory  is  to  be  taken 
from  us."  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  war  against  Perseus ;  the 
senate  appeared  to  be  indignant,  promised  justice  and  arbitration,' 
but  suffered  the  affair  to  drag  on  until  the  victory  of  Pydna  had 
rendered  the  iniquity  safe,  when  they  despatched  Cato  and  some 
commissioners  with  him  into  Africa.  Carthage  refused  to  submit 
to  a  tribunal  already  decided  against  her,  and  Masinissa  remained 
possessor  of  the  disputed  territory.  But  Cato  liad  found  with  sur- 
prise and  displeasure  that  Carthage  was  rich,  popidous,  and  flourish- 
ing. On  his  return  home  the  malevolent  old  lioman  dropped  on 
the  floor  of  the  senate-house  figs  which  he  had  brought  hiddcMi 
under  his  toga,  the  senators  expressing  surprise  at  the  fineness 
of  the  fruit.  "  The  land  that  bears  them  is  but  three  da}-8 
journey  from  Eome,"  said  Cato.  And  from  that  time  he,  when- 
ever he  was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though  the 
subject  in  debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage,  he  always  said,  ''  1 
vote  that  Carthage  be  destroyed,  deleuda  est  CurUutgoP 

The  Scipios  advocated  a  more  noble  policy.  It  did  not  dis- 
l)lease  those  who,  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  had  not  cared  to 
demand  the  extradition  of  Hannibal,  to  suffer  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  of  the  world  to  subsist  as  an  ornament  to  the  new 
empire. 

Carthage  might  be  useful,  and  she  could  no  longer  be 
dangerous,  since  all  the  countries  whence  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  draw  her  mercenaries  were  closed  against  her.  It  is  said, 
further,  that  the  Scipios  feared  for  their  country  the  intoxication  of 
universal  success,  that  they  apprehended  a  failure  in  discipline^  and 
inte^grity  amidst   too   great  wealth   and   secuiity,  that   they  thought 


*  The  senate  sometime.^  manifested  a  certain  consideration  towards  Carthaf^e;  in  187 
Minucius  Myrtilus  and  M.  Manliiis,  accused  of  having  struck  tlie  Carthag-inian  ambassadors, 
were  given  up  by  the  heralds  into  the  hands  of  these  envoys  and  sent  to  Carthage.  (I^ivy, 
xxxviii.  42.) 


it  v/ell  that  Home  should  always  have  a  peril  to  fear,  to  keep  them 
strong  and  united.  This  is  more  philosophic,  but  much  less  Roman. 
Cato  obtained  his  object,  and  in  spite  of  the  docility  t)f  Carthage 
and  her  eagerness  to  vie  with  Masinissa  in  liberality  towards  Rome, 
her  ruin  was  deteimined.^ 

This  unhappy  city  was  still  torn  by  three  factions — the  par- 
tisans of  Rome,  those  of  Masinissa,  and  the  patriotic  party.  The 
latter  in  152  drove  out  the  partisans  of  the  king,  who,  alleging 
an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  his  two  sons,  seized  upon  Oroscopa, 
an  important  town.  This  time  the  Carthaginians  despatched  50,000 
men  against  Masinissa.  Scipio  ^Emilianus  was  at  the  moment  in 
Africa ;  he  followed  the  two  armies,  and  from  the  top  of  a  hill, 
as  a  disinterested  spectator,  saw  100,000  barbarians  destroy  each 
other.  This  sanguinary  contest  was  better  than  a  combat  of 
gladiators ;  the  Roman  confessed  that  he  had  tasted  a  pleasure 
worthy  of  the  gods.-  Masinissa,  now  eighty-eight  years  of  age, 
riding  a  fleet  horse  bare-back,  once  more  fought  as  the  bravest  of 
soldiers.     The  Carthaginian  aiiny  was  destroyed  (151). 


II.— Third  Punic  War  (140— 14C). 


The  Romans  promptly  entered  the  lists,  not  to  leave  so  rich 
a  prey  to  the  conqueror.  It  was,  moreover,  known  at  Rome  that 
the  Carthaginians  had  encouraged  a  revolt  of  the  Lusitanians  in 
Spain  and  the  attempt  of  Andriscus  in  Macedon.  In  vain  did 
Carthage  proscribe  the  author  of  the  war  and  despatch  embassies 
to  Rome.  *^You  must  give  satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people," 
was  the  answer  of  the  Conscript  Fathers,  and  when  the  deputies 
begged  to  be  told  what  satisfaction  would  be  deemed  sufficient, 
''You  ought  to  know,"  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  them 
(140). 

Utica,    seeing   Carthage   thus   menaced,    gave   itself    up   to   the 

'  [It  was,  of  course,  the  commercial  monopolists,  and  not  old  Cato  and  his  figs,  who 
destroyed  Carthage.  These  horse-leeches  of  the  world  could  not  bear  the  modest  rivaL-y  of 
either  Corinth  or  Carthage. — Ed!] 

^  Appian,  Lib.,  61)-7o.  In  the  Epitome  of  Livy  it  is  said  that  the  deputies  of  the  senate 
found  at  Carthage  a  great  quantity  of  materials  collected  for  ship  building,  also  that  they 
escaped  from  the  violence  of  the  people  only  by  speedy  flight. 
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Romans,  thus  fiu'nishiiig  them  with  a  port  aud  fortress  but  tliree 
leagues  away  from  Carthage  itself.  The  two  consuls,  Censorinus 
and  Manilius,  at  once  set  out  with  a  large  fleet  and  80,000 
legionaries.  Ambassadors  from  Carthage  were  again  sent  to  Rome. 
''  The  Carthaginians,"  they  said,  ''  place  themselves  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Roman  people."  The  promise  was  given  them  that 
their  laws,  their  liberty,  and  their  territory  should  be  left  intact, 
but  they  were  required  to  send  to  Lilyba)um  300  hostages.  These 
hostages  having  been  delivered  up,  the  consuls  declared  that  their 
final  intentions  would  only  be  made  known  after  they  had  arrived 
in  Africa,  and  they  crossed  the  sea  with  their  fonnidablo  army, 
while  Carthage,  relying  upon  the  promised  peace,  sent  not  a  single 
war  vessel  to  meet  tliem.  Upon  arriving  at  Utica  they  required 
the  Carthaginians  to  surrender  their  arms;  more  than  200,000 
cuirasses,  3,000  catapults,  and  an  infinity  of  javelins  of  every  kind 
were  delivered  up/  ^' Now,"  said  the  consuls,  "you  will  leave 
your  city  and  go  ten  miles  inland  and  establish  yourselves  there." 
It  was  an  act  of  infamous  pei-fidy,  and  the  consuls  added  insult  to 
injury.  Censorinus  extolled  the  advantages  of  an  agricultund  life, 
far  from  that  deceitful  sea,  the  sight  of  which  would  noiuish 
regrets  and  dangerous  hopes.* 

The  Carthaginians  wero  still  700,000  strong,  and  indignation 
roused  them.  The  patriotic  party  seized  upon  the  authority  once 
more;  the  partisans  of  Rome  were  massacred;  the  gates  were 
closed;  the  temples  were  transformed  into  workshops,  and  night 
and  day  the  armourers  plied  their  trade;  women  cut  off  their 
long  hair  to  make  ropes;  the  slaves  were  enfranchised  and  en- 
rolled, and  Ilasdrubal,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  took 
the  field  with  20,000  men,  whom  he  had  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
armed. When  the  consuls  advanced  to  take  possession  of  the  city 
they  found  the  w^alls  manned  with  defenders,  and  were  repulsed 
thrice.  Their  machines  of  war  and  part  of  their  fleet  wero  burned. 
Behind  them  the  country  was  in  insurrection,  and  Ilasdrubal  had 
collected  in  his  camp  at  Nepheris  as  many  as  70,000  men.  Not- 
withstanding their  80,000  legionaries,  the  position  was  not  without 
danger  to  the  Roman  generals. 


'  Appian,  Lib.,  74-81  ;  Strabo,  xvii.  S3S. 
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In  the  army  served  as  legionary  tribune  a  son  of  Paulus 
yEmilius,  who  had  been  adopted  by  the  second  son  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  had  united  the  names  of  the  two  families,  Scipio 
^Emilianus.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  where 
he  had  slain  in  single  combat  a  warrior  of  gigantic  size,  and  he 
had  gained  a  mural  crown  by  being  the  first  man  to  scale  the 
ramparts  of  a  besieged  city.  On  one  occasion  before  Carthage  an 
entire  attacking  column  became  involved  and  would  have  been 
massacred  had  he  not  brought  reserves  to  its  help.  Another  time, 
by  a  rapid  advance  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  he  saved  the  camp  of 
Manilius.  Again  the  army  owed  to  him  its  safety  in  an  ill-directed 
expedition  against  Hasdrubal.  Other  services  increased  his  credit 
with  the  troops  and  his  reputation  at  Rome.  He  gaincxl  over 
a  Carthaginian  general  who  brought  with  him  to  the  Roman  camp 
2,000  horse,  and  dispelled  Masinissa's  suspicions,  who,  at  this  time 
on  his  death -bed,  entrusted  ^Emilianus  with  the  division  of  the 
Numidian  kingdom  between  the  three  sons  of  Masinissa,  after 
which,  returning  to  the  camp,  he  brought  with  him  Gulussa,  one 
of  the  sons,  with  a  considerable  force  (149). 

Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was  in  command  during  the  year  148, 
was  very  negligent  in  respect  to  discipline,  and  met  with  repulses 
before  Clypea  and  Ilipponium  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  another  year  wasted. 
Scipio  was  at  Rome  soliciting  the  fedileship  ;  he  received  the  con- 
sulate and  the  charge  of  the  war  (147).  With  him  it  at  once 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  He  restored  to  the  soldiers  their  old 
habits  of  obedience  aud  courage  and  industry.  Carthage  was 
situated  upon  an  isthmus;  he  cut  this  by  a  canal  and  a  wall 
twelve  feet  high.  To  starve  out  the  inhabitants  it  was  needful 
also  to  close  their  harbour ;  he  threw  across  its  entrance  a  dyke 
ninety  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  twenty-four  at  the  top.  But 
the  Carthaginians  excavated  through  the  solid  rock  a  new 
channel  to  the  open  sea,  and  a  fleet  built  with  the  debris 
of  their  houses  all  but  surprised  the  Roman  galleys.  After 
a  long  day's  struggle  Scipio  forced  the  enemy  to  return  back 
into  the  harbour,  and  guarded  the  new  entrance  by  machines 
of  war  that  swept  with  missiles  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
channel. 

Leaving  famine  to   make   frightful  ravages   in  the  city,  Scipio 
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procoedcd   during   the  winter   to  storm   the   camp  at   T^eplicu-is   and 
(Uvstroy  the   army,  which  was    the   sole   hope  of   the    Carthaginians. 
In  the   early  spring  (14G)  he   resumed   the  siege  with  activity  and 
cari'ied   the   wall   of   the   port   Cothon.      The   Eomans  were   now  in 
Carthage,    but    to   reach   the   citadel,    Byrsa,    in    the   heart   of    the 
town,    long,    narrow    streets    were    to    be    traversed,    from    whose 
houses  the  inhabitants  oifered  the   most   desperate   resistance.      For 
six  days   and   nights  the  Eoman  army  fought  its  way  towards   the 
citadel,    and    upon   its    surrender    50,000    men   gave    themselves   up, 
receiving   the   promise    of    their   lives.      Eleven    hundred   deserters 
still   held   out,  having    taken    refuge  with  Ilasdrubal   in  the  temple 
of    ^Esculapius.      Up    to    this    time   Ilasdrubal,    whatever    Polybius 
may  say,  had    conducted  the  defence   with   skill  and  gallantry.     A 
moment   of   weakness   disgraced   him ;    he    begged    for    his    life    of 
Scipio,  and  the  latter  called  to  the  deserters  to  witness  the  humili- 
ation of   their   leader.     His  wife   had  not  consented  to  follow  liim. 
She   ascended   the   top   of  the    temple   and   called   aloud    to   Scipio, 
''Do     not    fail,"    she    cried,    ''to    punish     this    wretch    who     has 
betrayed   his    country,    his    gods,    his    wife    and    his    children!      () 
vilest   of  men!    go,   adorn   the   triumph   of   the   victor,    and   receive 
hi   Eome   the   reward   of    your  baseness!"     Then   slaying   her   two 
children,   she   threw   herself   down   into  the  blazing  pile  which   the 
deserters  had  set  on  fire. 

Scipio,  after  reserving  for  the  public  treasury  the  gold,  silver, 
and  gifts  deposited  in  the  temples,  gave  over  the  smoking  ruins 
to  pillage.  For  himself  he  took  nothing,  but  he  gave  an  invitation 
to  the  Sicilians  to  carry  home  the  trophies  which  Carthage  had 
brought  from  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum.  Then  came  the  senate's 
work.  Eoman  commissioners  converted  the  territory  of  Cartilage 
into  a  province.  They  overthrew  whatever  remained  standing  in 
the  city,  and  under  the  most  temble  imprecations  devoted  to 
eternal  solitude  the  place  where  Carthage  had  stood.  From  the 
summit  of  a  hill  Scipio  saw  the  work  of  desolation  accomplished. 
In  presence  of  this  ruined  empire,  this  great  city,  where  soon  not 
one  stone  would  remain  upon  another,  he  was  much  affected,  and 
instead  of  the  intoxication  of  victory,  a  profound  melancholy 
seized  him.  He  thought  on  the  future  of  Eome,  and  Polybius 
overheard   him   sadly   repeating,   "  The   day  will  come   when  sacred 
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Troy    shall    fall,     and     Priam,     and     the    people    of     the     warlike 
Priam."  * 

Would   it   have   been   better   if    Eome,    content    with   the   pos- 
session of   Italy,  had  lived  in   peace  with   her   great  African   rival 
and   the   two   nations   on  either  side   of   the  channel    of   Malta   had 


KiltmirUai-fc-, 


HnmsiiMilsa . 


Territory  of  Carthage.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  437.) 

followed  each  her  own  special  destiny  without  collision,  Carthage 
developing  commerce,  that  great  factor  of  civilization,  Eome  limit- 
ing her  ambition  to  the  giving  of  peace  to  Italy  and  to  the 
carrying  forward  into  the  West  the  light  she  herseK  had  borrowed 


'Efffftrai  iffxap  orav  ttot  oXuiKy  'WioQ  iprf 
Kui  Wpia^oQ  Kai  Xaog  ivfifitXiu)  llpiafioio. 

They  are  Hector's  words  in  the  Iliad,  cited  by  Polybius  fxxxix.  3). 

Scipio  had  no  reason  for  his  anxiety.     Rome  was  stronger  and  better  than  Carthage.     Empires 
VOL.  II.  L 
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from  Greece  ?  To  put  the  question  thus  is  to  answer  it.  But 
when   was   ever   wisdom   like   this   shown   in   human   affairs? 

Hostile  nations  contend  for  dominion,  rival  cities  for  existence. 
Between  the  latter  every  war  is  a  war  of  extermination,  every 
means  towards  success  seems  to  be  legitimate.  In  this  way  had 
disappeared  before  the  power  of  Eome  the  cities  of  Alba  TiOnga, 
Yeii,  Yolsinii,  Capua,  Syracuse ;  in  this  way  Carthage  fell.  ]3ut 
the  Eomans  put  so  much  duplicity  into  the  work  of  destruction 
that  history  can  no  longer  speak  of  Punic  faith;  it  is  Eoman 
faith   she   must   stigmatize. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  those  times, 
and  the  historic  circumstances  were  such  that  one  of  the  two 
cities  must  perish,  we  ought  not  to  regret  that  Kome  was  victorious. 

What  progress  does  humanity  owe  to  Carthage  ?  In  our 
time,  when  conunerce  is  held,  and  justly,  in  great  honour,  men 
have  sought  to  revise,  in  the  name  of  political  economy,  the 
decision  of  the  ages.  Their  devotion  to  material  interests,  turning 
backward  into  the  past,  calls  upon  us  to  deplore  the  destruction 
of  that  power  which  might,  they  say,  have  united  the  world  in 
the  peaceful  bonds  of  trade,  as  Rome  bound  it  together  by  the 
bloody  ties  of  victory.  But  there  are  fruitful  wai-s  as  there  may 
be  a  destructive  peace,  and  nations,  like  individuals,  live  in 
posterity,  not  by  what  they  do  for  themselves,  but  by  what  they 
bequeath  to  the  generations  that  come  after.  Of  what  conse- 
quence  are  the  commercial  houses  of  Carthage  in  comparison  with 
the  Greek  colonies  that  we  know  by  the  names  of  Miletus,  Eplie- 
sus,  Phoca?a,  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  Alexandria,  Cyrene,  and  Mar- 
seilles ?  Of  what  consequence,  in  comparison  with  those  great 
Sicilian  and  Italian  cities,  which  knew  how  to  find  wealth  as  well 
as  ever  Carthage  did,  but  were  also  glowing  centres  of  art   and  of 

created  by  commerce  alone  rest  upon  a  frail  foundation.  For  their  destruction  a  violent  shock 
is  not  always  necessary.  Some  are  crushed  under  the  weight  of  their  own  wealtli,  others  fall 
by  an  indirect  blow.  The  Parthians  in  closing  the  overland  route  to  Oriental  conunerce, 
and  the  Ptolemies,  in  opening  to  it  Egypt  and  the  lied  Sea,  ruined  Plioenicia ;  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  di  Gama  struck  a  death-blow  at  Venice;  the  Ilanse«ttic 
league  fell  because  the  importance  of  northern  commerce  was  destroyed  as  soon  as  direct 
relations  by  sea  were  established  witli  the  East.  Last  of  all  Holland,  Portugal  and  Spain, 
enriched  by  commerce  with  the  East  and  with  America,  have  been  supplanted  by  England  b/ 
reason  of  the  extension  of  her  relations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  A  day  may  come 
when  the  New  World,  placed  midway  between  Europe  and  the  East,  will  inherit  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  England. 
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thought?  Even  upon  that  African  soil  which  she  held  so  lone 
what  did  she  leave  behind  her?  Iler  language,  which  600 
years  later  the  contemporaries  of  St.  Augustine  spoke,  but  not  a 
monument,  not  a  book.^  Her  institutions  remain  a  problem,  of 
which  Aristotle  and  Polybius  give  different  accounts;  her  arts 
have  produced  only  shapeless  figures,  worthy  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders,  a   new   proof   of    the   iconoclastic   temper   of    the   Semitic 


Phoenician  Car.- 

races,  and  to  the  sum  of  ideas  already  existing  in  the  world  she 
added  nothing.  If  there  had  been  left  to  us  of  Rome  nothing 
save  the  inscriptions  upon  her  tombs,  we  should  have  been  able 
from  them  to  reconstruct  her  civil  and  military  organization,  her 
philosophy  and  her  religion,  while  the  funeral  columns  of  Carthage 
reveal  only  a  sterile  devotion.  The  heritage  left  to  the  world  by 
Carthage   is   this  :    the   memory  of    a   brilliant   commercial   success, 

*  [Even  this  is  not  certain.  The  Berber  dialects  survived  both  the  Phoenician  and  Roman 
occupation,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  occupation  by  the  Arabs  that  the  original  language 
may  be  said  to  have  disappeared.     Cf.  Sismondi,  Lett,  du  Midi  de  V Europe,  vol.  i, — Ed.'] 

•*  Heuzey,  Len  Fiytirines  antiques  de  terre  cuite  du  inusee  du  Louire,  pi.  v.  The  rude 
forms  in  this  figurine  confirm  what  has  been  said  and  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  454-7)  of  the  barbarism 
of  Punic  art. 
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of  a  cruel  religion,  of  some  bold  explorations,  a  few  fragments 
of  voyages,^  a  few  agricultural  precepts,  of  which  the  Latins 
had  no  need:  and  lastly,  the  honour  of  having  for  a  century 
retarded  the  destinies  of  Eome,  with  the  generous  example,  at 
their  last  hour,  of  an  entire  people  refusing  to  survive  their 
country. 

Greece  and  Rome  have  bequeathed  us  something  very  difFer- 
ent.  Let  no  one  say  that  the  Romans  destroyed  everything, 
Mummius  and  Sylla  were  not  less  terrible  in  Greece  than  Scipio 
in  Africa,  and  yet  Greek  civilization  did  not  remain  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  Corinth  and  of  Athens.  Genius  is  like  the  sacred 
fire  in  the  temple ;  it  survives,  even  under  ruins. 

^  Sallust  (Jm^.,  20)  speaks,  however,  of  some  Carthaginian  historianji,  >»ut  vhftt  he  ho^ 
borrowed  from  them  is  strange  enough.  The  senate,  instead  of  destroying  the  books  found  at 
Carthage,  had  one  of  them  translated,  the  work  of  Mago  on  agricuhure,  and  gave  the  rest  to 
the  African  princes,  recognizing  no  doubt  that  no  advantage  couhl  be  derived  from  them. 
(PUny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xviii.  22.)  We  have  a  Greek  version  of  the  voyage  or  Ilanno  and  a  Latin 
version  of  some  fragments  of  the  voyage  of  Ilimilco. 

"^  Half  a  horse,  running,  and  crowned  by  a  Victory;  a  grain  of  barley  and  eeven  Punic 
letters,  read  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  Karth-Khadishah,  tke  new  city,  the  Phoenician  name  of  Carthage. 
On  the  reverse,  a  palm  tree  and  four  Punic  letters,  Maknat,  the  cam}).  Silver  coin,  minted  in 
Sicily  for  Carthage. 


Carthuginiau  Uoiu  from  Sicily.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIIIo 

SUBMISSION  OF  SPAIN  AND  OF  PEEGAMEAN  ASIA. 

I. — Submission  of  Spain  (178 — 133)c 

CARTHAGE,  Macodon,  and  Corinth  had  yielded;  Spain  still  held 
out.  She  had  no  great  cities  where  she  might  be  subdued, 
nor,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Central  and  West  Spain,  was  there 
great  movable  wealth,  which,  by  inciting  the  greed  of  the  peasantry 
of  Latium,  would  render  enlistments  numerous ;  and,  especially, 
she  lay  far  distant  from  Rome.  From  Lilybaeum  to  Carthage, 
from  Brundusium  to  Dyrrachium,  the  voyage  was  short  and  safe, 
and  by  way  of  Thrace  and  the  Cyclades,  Asia  might  readily  be 
reached.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  to  Spain.  Instead  of  crossing 
direct  from  Ostia  to  Carthagena,  across  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the 
legions  marched  slowly  up  the  Etruscan  coast,  as  far  as  the  superb 
Gulf  of  Spezia,  Lunw  Portus,^  where  the  Romans  had  established 
a  maritime  arsenal,  which  has  become  the  Toulon  of  the  modern 
Italians/-^  Embarking  here,  they  sailed  with  precaution  along  the 
Ligurian  coast,  sheltering  their  vessels  behind  the  rocks  at  the 
least  suspicion  of  a  storm,  and  guarding  themselves  against  the 
ambuscades  of  the  mountaineers  every  time  that  they  were  obliged 
to    land.     From   the   Yar   to   the  Rhone   they   could   advance   more 


I  'f 


Tlie  gulf  extends  into  the  land  for  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  miles,  and  a  little  city 
which  Ptolemy  called  the  port  of  Venus  (Porto  Venere),  still  exists  at  its  entrance. 

'  Strabo,  who  also  calls  it  StXijvi/f  \i^r]v,  regards  it  as  the  first  port  in  tlie  world.  Livy 
(xxxiv.  8,  and  xxxix.  21,  32)  represents  it  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Roman  fleets;  Ennius  had 
celebrated  it 

Lunai  porttim,  est  opens,  cognoscite,  civesi 
And  Persius,  who  lived  there,  admires  it : 

Qua  latus  ingens 
Dant  Acopuli  et  multa  littts  se  valle  receptat. 

Sat.,  vi.  7-8. 
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DrucLme  of  Emporise.^ 


rapidly,  past  the  friendly  tradiug-ports  of  the  Massiliotes,  but  from 
the  Ehone  to  the  Pyrenees  extreme  precaution  was  necessary 
in  crossing  that  sea,  which  is  so  justly  called  the  Lion's  Gulf, 
The  debarkation  took  place  at  Emporia?,  or  more  frequently  at 
Tarragona;  thence  the  cohorts  made  their  way  to  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  troops  whom  they  came  to  relieve,  often 
at  the  very  extremity  of  Spain.  These  circumstances  explain 
Avhy  Eome  had  need  of  tliree  quarters  of  a  century  to  put  an 
(*nd  to  the  insurrections  of  the  Spaniards,  while  in  a  few  cam- 
paigns she  had  been  able  elsewhere  to 
destroy  famous   kingdoms. 

From  the  time  of  the  pacification  of 
Spain  by  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  178, 
imtil  the  year  153,  the  tran(piillity  of 
the  two  provinces  was  distui'bed  only 
by  an  outbreak  among  the  Celti- 
berians.  In  170,  one  of  those  religious  and  patriotic  fanatics,  of 
whom  Spain  has  produced  so  many,  went  through  the  villages  of 
Celtiberia  exhibiting  a  silver  spear,  Avhich  he  asserted  he  had 
« received  from  heaven,  and  from  which,  he  said,  the  affrighted 
legions  of  Rome  would  flee  in  ten-or.  One  night  this  man 
attempted    to   enter    the   consul's   tent,    and   was    slain    by   guards, 

upon  which  the  revolt  ended.  This  disturbance 
shoAvs  that  the  Eoman  rule  was  not  yet  accepted 
in  Spain.  The  country,  in  fact,  contained  too 
many  mines  of  gold  and  silver  not  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  the  pra}tors,  and  these  officers 
were  too  rapacious  to  recoil  from  any  form  of 
extortion.  WTiile  the  war  with  Perseus  was 
yet  undecided,  the  senate  was  forced  to  assume 
an  air  of  equity,  and  to  interpose  its  authority.  But  the  new  nobility 
were  seldom  mindful  of  the  austere  virtues  of  the  earlier  days ;  the 
pra3tors    still    sought   to   repair   in   Spain   their   fortunes   wasted   in 


Coin  of  Tarragona/ 


*  This  head  of  Pegasus— a  little  human  head,  stooped  and  with  wings,  which  the  Due  de 
Luynes  had  noted  long  ago,  has  been  interpreted  by  Cavedone  {Bull.  arch,  de  liotnfi,  1S41),  as 
Chrysaor,  brotlier  of  Pegasus,  born  of  the  blood  of  Medusa,  the  twin  of  Pegasus. 

■'  AETEUNITATIS  AVGVSTAE,  C(ivitai,)  V(ictrix)  T(ogata)  T(arraco).  T^mpl.  with 
eight  columns,     lleverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Augustus,  struck  at  Tarragona. 
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debauchery    or    in    the     scandalous    outlays    which     preceded     the 
elections.  * 

In  153,  an  emissary  of  Carthage  found  the  Lusitanians  ripe 
for  revolt.  A  pisetor  and  9,000  soldiers  were  killed,  and  to  decide 
the  defection  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
the  succc^ssful  insurgents  sent  to  them  the  military  ensigns  taken 
in  the  lloman  camp.  One  of  these  Celtiberian  tribes,  reserved  to 
a  glorious  destiny,  the  Arevaci  of  Numantia,  took  arms  and  thrice 
defeated  the  troops  sent  against  the  city.  Galba,  defeated  by  the 
Lusitanians,  feigned  a  willingness  to  negotiate,  dispersed  them  by 
the  off(^r  of  fertile  lands,  then  massacred  30,000- and  gorged  him- 
self with  booty. 

This  act  of  treachery  appeared  for  the  time  successful,  and  in 
Celtiberia,  the  consul  Lucullus  disgraced  the  Eoman  name  by  a 
similar  cxpedicMit.  He  had  had  difficulty  in  finding  soldiers. 
Since  rather  unproductive  pillage  could  only  be  attained  through 
a  murderous  war,  no  one  presented  himself  for  enrolment.  It 
bi^came  necesr.ary  for  Scipio  ^Emilianus  to  shame  the  Eoman 
youth  by  offering  himself  to  take  the  field.  Lucullus  made  a  cause- 
less attack  upon  the  Yacca3i,  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
Eome,  and  bc^sieged  Cauca,  one  of  their  cities  where  a  multi- 
tude of  men  had  taken  shelter.  The  inhabitants  negotiated  and 
opencHl  their  gates,  upon  which  Lucullus  destroyed  20,000  and 
sold  the  rest.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Inter- 
catia  surrendered  only  upon  the  personal  guarantee  of  Scipio  (150). 
From  the  massacres  of  the  Lusitanians  one  man  only  had 
escaped,  Viriathus,  originally  a  shepherd,  to  whom  all  the  moun- 
tain paths  were  familiar,  the  first,  wo  may  say,  of  those  heroic 
leaders  whom  in  all  ages  Spain  has  found  ready  to  serve  her. 
Ten  thousand  of  his  countrymen  having  imprudently  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  could  not  fight  and  whence  they 
could  not  fly,  Viriathus  led  them  out  by  paths  apparently  im- 
prac'ticable.  His  people  would  accept  no  other  leader  (147),  and 
for  five  years  he  carried  on  with  the  Eomans  a  war  of  ambushes 
and  surprises,  in  which  they  lost  their  best  troops.  Viriathus 
w(41  understood,  however,  that  the  Lusitanians  alone  could  neither 
save  Spain  nor  even  maintain  their  own  independence,  and  he 
incited    the   Celtiberians    to    revolt.       This   union    with    the    tribes 
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who  held  the  centre  of  the  pcainsula,  rendered  the  war  serious. 
The  senate  despatched  against  the  Celtiberians  one  of  their  best 
generals,  Metellus  Macedonicus,  who  fought  with  them  for  two 
years  (143-142),  and  took  nearly  all  their  towns.  This  powerful 
diversion  served  the  designs  of  Yiriathus  by  leaving  the  other 
Eoman  army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  consul  Scrvilianus, 
exposed  alone  to  his  attacks.^  Shut  up  in  a  defile,  th(^  army 
avoided  complete  destruction  only  by  capitulating  upon  the  terms 
that  there  should  be  peace  in  future  between  the  Roman  people 
and  Yiriathus,  and  that  each  party  should  retain  that  which  he 
then  possessed.  The  comitia  ratified  this  treaty,  which  would  have 
caused  earlier  Romans  to  die  of  shame  (141). 

A  new  general,  Ca3pio,  obtained  the  authorization  of  the 
senate  to  violate  this  treaty.  He  surprised  Yiriathus,  who  was 
relying  without  suspicion  upon  the  promised  faith  of  the  Romans, 
drove  him  back  into  the  mountains,  and  caused  him  to  bo  assassi- 
nated by  two  Lusitanians  who  had  been  won  over  to  the  Roman 
cause  (140).  For  eight  years  Yiriathus  had  checked  the  Romans 
in   Spain.      His  death   discouraged   his  army  and  his  people. 

Ca}pio  had  not  even  to  fight  that  he  might  cover  with  a  little 
military  glory  the  perfidy  he  had  committed.  The  Lusitanians 
submitted ;  he  transported  them  into  the  midst  of  tribes  already 
disciplined  to  the  yoke  of  Rome  on  the  sliore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  Brutus,  his  successor  (138-137),  caused  them  to  build  the 
city  of  Yalencia.  This  latter  general  had  still  some  partial  resist- 
ances to  overcome.  Numerous  bands  scoured  the  country,  and 
these  he  starved  out  by  destroying  the  harvest,  and  penetrated 
into  the  territory  of  the  Galla)ci  as  far  as  the  sea-coast,  where  his 
legions  beheld  the  sun  sinking  into  that  mysterious  western  ocean, 
forever  heaving,  as  they  then  believed,  by  the  mighty  respiration 
of  the  Earth.' 

Brutus   believed    that    the  power   of    Rome   had   now   reached 

^  This  consul,  passing  by  adoption  into  the  Fabian  genu,  had,  according  to  usage,  taken  the 
names  of  his  adoptive  family,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  kept  from  his  own  the  gens  Servilia,  the 
agnomen  Servilianus.  In  this  way  the  second  son  of  Paulus  ^milius,  after  his  adoption  by 
the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  took  the  name,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  iEmilianus  Africanus  Minor. 

^  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  1.  The  phenomenon  of  the  Atlantic  tides  was  astonishing  to  the 
dwellers  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ancients  had  before  this  time  re- 
marked the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  ebb  and  flow.  [There  is  a  slight  tide  in  the  Euripus, 
and  also  at  Venice. — Ed.] 


the   very   extremity   of  the   world.     Behind  him,   nevertheless,   the 
strife  stirred  up  by  the  Lusitanian  hero  still  lasted.     Metellus  had 
left     unsubdued    in    Celtiberia    only    two    cities,    Thermantia    and 
Numantia.^      The    Spanish   war,    terminated    in  the   south    by   the 
death   of  Yiriathus,  and  in  the  west  by  the  expedition  of   Brutus, 
was  now  centred   in   the   north  in  the  mountains  which,   detaching 
themselves   from    the    Pyrenees   at    the   head   waters   of    the   Ebro, 
enclose  the  basin  of  that  river,  and  from  their  south-western  slopes 
send   down   the   waters  of  the   Tagus  and   the   Douro.      The   inac- 
cessible   character  of   these  regions,  the  indomitable  courage  of   the 
mountaineers     defending    their    liberty    in    its    last    asylum,    above 
all,   the  incapacity  of  the  Roman  generals  gave   to  this   last   effort 
of  Spanish  independence  the  aspect  of  a   dangerous  war.     In   141 
Pompeius    made    with    the   Numantians    a   treaty   which   he   dared 
not    avow    in    the    senate,    and     his     successor,     Popillius    La^nas, 
approached  the  city  only  to  undergo  a  defeat  (138).     The  following 
year,    the   consul   Manijinus   repeated    the   disgrace   of    Servilianus; 
shut  up  in  an  impassable  gorge  by  the  Numantians,  he  abandoned 
to    them    his    camp    and    baggage,    and    gave    his   word    to   cease 
hostilities.      So   great   was    now   the    distrust   of    Roman   promises, 
that  the  Numantians  required  the  oaths  of  the  officers  of  Mancinus 
and  of  his  qua>stor,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  son  of  that  Gracchus  whose 
name  was   so   long  venerated   by  the   people   of   Spain  (138).     The 
senate  refused  to  consider  itself  bound  by  this  treaty,  and  selecting 
from    antiquity    such    precedents    as    suited    the    manners    of    the 
day,    renewed    the    comedy    which    had    followed   the    incident    of 
the   Caudine    Forks;    Mancinus,   naked   and   bound,    was    delivered 
over    to    the    Numantians,    who    refused    to    receive    him.^      The 
people    would   not   allow   Gracchus   to   share   the   consul's  fate. 

New  leaders  and  a  new  army  failed  to  wipe  out  this  disgrace. 
To  destroy  the  little  Spanish  to\^Ti,  no  less  a  general  was  needed 
than  he  who  had  overthrown  drthage.     Scipio  began  by  banishin 


O" 


*  It  is  believed  that  the  ruins  of  Numantia  still  e.xist  at  Puente  de  Don  Guarray,  a  league 
from  Soria,  upon  an  eminence  more  than  a  league  in  circumference,  and  accessible  only  from 
one  side. 

'  He  returned  to  take  his  .seat  in  the  senate,  but  was  refused  place  by  the  tribune  P. 

llutilius,  who  maintained  that  Mancinus,  delivered  to  the  enemy  as  a  captive,  had  thus  lost  the 

jus  civitatis.     His  friends  appealed  to  the  Jus  post  Itminii  or  rip-lit  of  secret  return,  in  his  favour  ; 

but  a  special  law  was  needful  before  he  could  be  reinstated.     [Cicero  discusses  this  case,  de 

Graf.,  i.  40.—^/.] 
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idleness  and  effeniinney  from  the  camp.  He  di'ove  away  2,000 
idle  women,  fortune-tellers,  and  charlatans,  who  liad  trans- 
formed it  into  a  licentious  village^  fair.  lie  set  the  troops  to 
labour  digging  ditches  and  building  walls,  and  then  to  undo  the 
work.     ''  Let   them   be  covered   with   mud/'    he   said,    ''  since    th(*y 


The  Balearic  Islands. 

will    not    cover    themselves    with    blood.''      Avoiding    any   general 
engageuK^t,    he    attacked,    one    after    another,    the    allies    of    the 

Numantians,  by  degrees  drove  back  the 
latter  into  their  city,  and  presently  built 
a  solid  wall  fiankc^l  with  towers  to  shut 
them  in.  The  Douro  washed  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  Numantia  stood,  and 
divers  brought  food  to  the  besieged  ;  Scipio 
threw  into  the  river  bed  beams  of  wood  wit\i  iron  teeth  and 
stretch(Ml  nets  across  it.      A  Numantian   leader,  however,  succeeded 


Coin  of  the  Baleares.' 


'  Cabeinis.     Reverse,  a  bull.     Silver  coin  of  the  Baleares. 
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in  passing  through  the  Eoman  lines,  and  went  to  solicit  aid 
from  the  people  of  Lucia.  Scipio  hastened  to  this  city,  re- 
quired that  400  of  tlie  principal  citizens  should  be  given  up 
to    him,    and    ordered    theii-    hands    to    be    cut    off;     at   Carthage 


Mosaic  from  Italicu.^ 

he  had  thrown  to  the  lions  all  the  deserters  whom  he  had 
taken.^  The  Numantians  hard  pressed  by  famine, 
sought  a  battle,  in  which  they  might  at  least 
die  gloriously,  but  Scipio  would  not  come  out 
from  his  impregnable  entrenchments,  and  they  were 
nnluced  to  die  by  their  own  hands  (133).  But 
fifty  Numantians  were  alive  to  follow  his  trium- 
phal  chariot   at   Eome. 

Exhausted  with  conflicts,  Spain  at  last  became  tranquil.  But 
the  mountaineers  of  the  north,  th(^  Astur(^s,  the  €antabrii,  and  the 
Vascones   were    not    subdued.      The   Celtiberians    and    the   Yacciiu 


Coin  of  Italiea.' 


'  Delaboi-de,  Voyage  en  Espagne. 
''  Val.  Max.,  ii.  7. 


•'  GEN.  VOW  ItOM.     The  genius  of  the  lloman  people;  before  him,  a  dobe. 
a  bronze  coin  of  August u.^,  struck  at  Italira. 


Heverse  of 
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again  revolted  in  the  time  of  the  second  Servile  war  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri.  The  pacification  of  Spain  was  not  to  be 
completed  until  the  reign  of  Augustus.^ 

The   Balearic    Islands   were   a   nest  of   pimtes.      Metellus   took 


Bay  of  Gibraltar. 


possession  of  them,  after  almost  exterminating  the  inhabitants  (123).' 


'  Our  principal  authority  upon  these  wars  is  still  Appian.  See  also  Florus  and  Veil. 
Paterculus. 

^  Livy,  Epit.,  60.  Metellus  founded  Palma  and  Pollentia  in  these  islands,  and  porpled 
them  with  colonists  from  Spain.     (Straho.  iii   h.^ 
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These  victories  and  these  massacres  do  not  explain  how  Spain 
came  to  be  so  completely  Roman,  in  language,'  in  customs  and 
institutions.  Few  colonies  were  sent  thither.  Only  the  military 
establishment  of  Italica  dates'^  from  this  period,  a  colony  founded 
by  Scipio's  veterans,  and  later  very  flourishing,  as  we  know  by 
the  fact  that  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Theodosius  came  from  it ;  there 
was  another  founded  in  171  at  Carteia.  The  senate  as  yet  had 
not  become  willing  to  exile  its  citizens  or  even  its  allies  to 
any  point  outside  of  Italy.  But  that  which  was  not  done  with 
intention  came  about  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  If  we  seek 
to  count  the  contingents  arriving  from  Home  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  we  find  that  in  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  only, 
from  11)0  to  1G9,  more  than  140,000  Italians  crossed  the  Pyrenees; 
nor  is  the  list  complete.'^  We  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  these 
soldiers  remained  in  Spain  and  married  women  of  the  country. 
The  colony  of  Carteia,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,^  is  a 
proof  of  this,  for  it  was  formed  of  families  of  mixed  race.  Ilence 
they  enjoyed  only  the  jus  Laid-'  the  senate  might  refuse  to  offer 
to  the  poor  of  Home  lands  in  a  distant  country,  but  her  generals 
were  certainly  not  slow  in  following  the  example  of  the  fii'st 
Scipio,  and  frequently  granted  estates  to  their  veterans ;  so  that, 
when  the  conquest  by  violence  had  been  completed,  a  moral  con- 
quest by  individual  colonization  at  once  began.  These  imperceptible 
but    continuous    infiltrations  of    Italian  blood  quickly  Latinized  the 

*  [In  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  Latinization  of  Spain,  we  must  add,  as  perhaps  the 
most  important,  that  the  old  Celtic  lan<ruage8  of  both  Gaul  and  Iberia  were  closely  allied  to 
Latin,  so  much  so  that  ancient  Gaul  certainly,  and  an  ancient  Iberian  probably,  could  learn  it 
without  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  educated  Greeks  learned  Latin  with  great 
dilKculty.— ^rf.] 

^  Italica  received  the  name  of  old  Seville  (Sevilla  la  Vieja) ;  it  is  six  miles  distant  from 
modern  Seville,  whither  its  inhabitants  emigrate<l  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  bed  of  the 
riveif.  The  ruins  have  ahnost  completely  disappeared  ;  the  mosaic,  represented  above,  was  dis- 
covered in  17i>9;  it  has  since  been  destroyed,  but  was  copied  by  M.  Uelaborde  in  his  Voyage  en 
E»im<jne. 

^  These  figures  do  not  contradict  the  statement  given  on  page  151.  The  enrolments  were 
numerous  at  first,  while  Ifcetica  yet  had  the  wealth  accumulated  there  by  Carthage  and  the 
I^hoenicians  in  centuries  of  commerce.  Later  they  became  few  and  reluctant  when  there  were 
only  poor  and  warlike  tribes  to  fight  with. 

*  In  the  place  called  El  Rocadillo,  where  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  are  yet  visible. 

'  The  son  of  a  Roman  father  and  foreign  mother,  y^^-m/rma,  followed  the  condition  of  the 
mother,  unless  she  belonged  to  a  nation  wliich  had  \\\<^jm  connnhii  with  Rome.  On  this  account 
there  was  a  diminvtio  capitis  for  the  Roman  colonists  of  Carteia,  and  the  new  city  was  not  a 
Roman,  but  a  Latin  colony.     See  vol.  i.,  p.  393,  and  n.  6. 
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Traiisulpiiie   pl•o^illces.•       On   the   other  hand,  beyond  the  Adiititic, 
where  the  wars  were  short,  and  where  the  legions  never  sojourned, 

the  Greek  language  was  never  dis- 
placed. Also  we  shall  observe  that  in 
the  west  the  civilizing  element  was 
the  Roman  spirit,  while  in  the  east 
it  was  Hellenism.  Each  absorbed  into 
itseK  the  inferior  elements  upon  which 
it  acted  ;  Hellenism  had  long  done  this  in  Asia ;  Home  now 
begins  to  do  it  in  Spain,  and  presently  in  CJaul.  The  West  is 
on  its  way  to  become  Latin,  the  East  will  remain  Greek.^ 


Coin  of  Carteia.^ 


11. — Eeduction  of  Pergamean  Asia  into  a  Province  (133 — 129). 

From  Spain  we  tura  again  to  Asia  that  we  may  follow  the 
destructive  work  w^liich  the  senate  was  doing  all  round  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  which  it  intended  to  make  a  Roman  lake. 

From  188  to  133,  not  a  Roman  soldier  ai)peared  in  Asia, 
but   the   commissioners   of    the   senate   were   always   there,    keeping 

watch  upon  the  words  and  acts 
of  the  Asiatic  princes  ;  inter- 
vening with  authority  in  all 
affairs,  with  the  design  of  de- 
grading the  native  rulers  in  the 
eyes  of  their  subjects ;  exact- 
ing rich  gifts ''  in  order  to  keep 
them  always  burdened ;  taking 
their    sons   as    hostages,^    to   send    them    back    like    Demetrius    [of 


Demetrius  I.,  Soter.* 


Ariurutliuij  V.** 


'  Later,  Julius  Cpesar  and  Augustus  sent  many  colonies  thither, 

-'  CAKTEIA.  Turreted  head  of  the  city.  On  the  reverse,  a  tishermau  on  a  heij^ht  ;  beside 
him  a  basket.     Bronze  coin  of  Carteia. 

^  Later  we  shaU  see  Rome  and  the  western  provinces  also  undergo  the  influence  of  Hel- 
lenism, but  under  the  form  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

*  Gold  coin  of  2|  staters  cJl'S  gr.). 

^  Antiochus  gave  at  one  time  500  pounds  of  gold,  at  another  fifty  talents.  Livy,  xxxvi.  4; 
xlii.  ().)     Prusias  offered  a  golden  crown  of  150  talents,  etc. 

**  Head  of  Ariaratlms  V.,  from  a  tetradrachm. 

"^  And  with  the  king's  sons,  the  sons  also  of  the  chief  men  in  the  kingdom.  Antiochus 
gave  twenty  of  these  hostages,  with  the  condition  of  changing  them  every  three  years. 


CJoin  of  Methymua.^' 


MaccHlon]  gained  over  to  the  interests  of  Rome;  above  all  for- 
bidding them  war,  that  the  noise  of  arms  might  not  awaken  these 
people  from  their  lethargy. 

An  impostor  had  risen  up  against  Ariarathus  Y.,  and  the 
Romans  gave  him  possession  of  half  of  Cappadocia  (147);'  Prusias 
of  Bithynia  had  conquered  the  king  of  Pergamus  and  pillaged  his 
capital;    they   condemned    him   to    pay   a   fine   of 

GOO  talents,  500  for 
Attains  II.,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  Methymna 
and  three  other  cities 
whose    territory   he    had 

ravaged      (155).'         Upon   Antiochus  v.,  Eupat  or. 

the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  throne  of  the  SeleucidoD,  Demetrius  Soter,  was  at 
Rome.  The  senate  caused  a  child,  Antiochus  Eupator,  to  be  pro- 
claimed, and  despatched  Octavius  into  Syria  with  orders  to  burn 
the  Syrian  Heet,  to  kill  their 
elephants,  and  disband  theu' 
army.*  But  Demetrius,  aided 
by  Polybius,  who  equipped  a 
Carthaginian  vessel  for  the  pur- 
pose, made  his  escape ;  the 
senate  hastened  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Jews,  at  this  time  in  revolt  against  the  Seleu- 
cidu),  under  the  leadership  of  Judas  Maccabaius,  and  recognized 
their  independence  (158).  In  Egypt,  being  called  in  as  arbiter 
between  Physcon  and  Pliilometor,  they  dismembered  the  kingdom, 
concealing  the  perfidy  of  the  act  under  the  show  of  impartiality, 
the  heritage  of  the  Ptolemies  being  thus  divided  into  three 
separate  States,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  the  Cyrenaica.* 

'  Appian,  Syr.,  47. 

-  Head  of  l*allas,  very  ancient,  in  a  hollow  square.  On  the  reverse,  MEOYMNAl  ....  in 
early  Greek,  and  a  wild  boar.     Silver  coin  of  Methymna  of  very  early  date. 

^  Polybius,  xxxiii.  11. 

*  Polybius,  xxxi.  10. 

'  AureuHj  from  tlie  Cabinet  de  France,  a  unique  specimen.  Botli  obverse  and  reverse  bear 
the  horn  of  plenty ;  the  letters  B2;P,  under  the  name  of  Demetrius,  mark  its  date,  the  16L^nd 
year  of  the  Seleucidae,  that  is,  150  n.c. 

°  Polybius,  xxxi.  26.     [Cf.  also  I.  Maccabees  on  the  treaty  of  llome  with  Judas.— i'</.J 
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The  kings  of  Pergamus  had  rendered  too  many  services  in 
the  wars  against  Philip,  Antioclius  and  Pei-seus, 
for  the  senate  to  be  able  to  show  themselves 
openly  hostile.  But,  among  States,  gratitude  has 
very  little  permanence,  and  the  Eomans  soon  per- 
ceived that  it  was  for  their  interest  that  the 
Attalids  should  not  become  the  chiefs  of  a  great 
Ptolemy  VI.  (Philo-    j^^giatic     monarchy.       Manlius     contented     himself, 

metor). 

therefore,    with   humbling   the    pride   of    the    Gala- 
tians,    without    taking    away   their    liberty,    that    he     might    leave 


Cyprus.^ 

them  to  be  forever  adversaries  to  the  Pergameans,  and  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  ambitious  path  of  the  latter.  In  the  same  intention 
the  senate  never  interposed  effectively  to  hinder  the  disputes  of 
Eumenes  and  Attains  with  the  Bithynians.  It  continued  to  be 
the  policy  of  Eome  to  suffer  these  petty  kings  to  exhaust  their 
strength   in   vain   quarrels,    which   her   commissioners   were   sent   to 


*  From  a  unique  coin  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (141  f^^. 

"*  From  the  village  of  Cata  Dicono  at  the  hase  of  the  Cerina  hills.  Albert  Gaudry,  OSologie 
de  Vile  de  Chypre,  fig.  72,  pi.  '26  (extract  from  Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  yeoloyie  de  France,  ?fld 
series,  vol.  iii.). 
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arrest  only  when  they  seemed  likely  to  end  too  favourably  for  one 
side  or  the  other.' 

Of  the  two  kings  following  Eumenes,  who  died  in  159,  the 
second,  Attains  III.,  seems 
to  have  been  a  monster  of 
cruelty.  By  turns  sculptor, 
worker  in  metal,  and  phy- 
sician, he  murdered  those 
who  did  not  applaud  his 
erratic  acts,  and  he  tried 
upon  his  relatives  and 
friends,  and  upon  his 
guards,  the  noxious  plants 
which  he  cultivated  with 
his  own  hands.  Upon  his 
death,  in  133,  the  senate 
declared  that  in  his  will 
he  had  made  the  lioman 
people  his  legatee,  and  the 
inheritance  was  no  less 
than  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus. A  natm*al  son  of 
Eumenes,  Aristonicus,  raised 
an  insurrection  among  the 
people,  defeated  the  consul 
Licinius  Crassus,  and  would 
have  made  him  prisoner, 
but  the  latter,  not  willing 
to  be  taken  alive,  struck 
one  of  the  barbarian  soldiers 
in  the  face  and  was  instantly  slain  in  retaliation  for  the  in- 
jury. The  consul  Perpema  easily  made  amends  for  this  defeat 
(130),    and   Aristonicus,    being   sent   to   Eome,    was    put   to   death; 

*  In  1851) therewere  discovered  a  number  of  letters  [on  marble]  from  Eumenes  and  Attalus  II., 
who  died  in  138,  to  the  high  priest  of  Pessinus,  in  which  it  is  plauily  manifest,  notwithstanding 
much  reticence,howmi8erablewasthe  condition  of  these  times,  [Cf.  Munich, iSiVz.  Fe/-.1860.  J 

*  Black  vase  from  the  Cyrenaica.  It  is  fluted  and  bears  four  similar  medallions  hi  relief, 
representing  a  winged  genius  holding  a  cornucopia.  The  two  handles  are  twisted  like  rope  ; 
around  the  neck  of  the  vase  are  wreathed  sprays  of  ivy ;  where  the  handles  are  set  on  are 
masks  of  Medusa  in  relief.     Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3333  of  ♦he  catalogue. 

VOL.  U.  M 


Vase  from  the  Cyrenaica.- 


I 


I    .(. 


r. 
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peace  being  established,  the  kingdom,  of   Pergamus  was  made  into 
a  province  under  the  name  of  Asia  (129). 

The  king  of  Cappadocia,  Ariarathus  V.,  who  had  aided  the 
Komans  in  this  war,  perished  in  it,  and  the  senate  rewarded  his 
fidelity  by  restoring  to  his  family  the  territory  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cilicia.  The  gift  was  not  one  of  which  Eome  was  likely  to 
repent.  Ariarathus  had  six  children  ;  his  widow  murdered  five 
of  them,  sparing  the  youngest  that  she  might  reign  in  his  name.* 
But  the  people  revolted,  and  she  in  turn  perished.  A  kingdom 
like   this  was  not   a   dangerous  neighbour  for  the  new  province. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  Eome  had  subjected  to 
her  sway  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  lying  upon  the  Medi- 
teiTanean,  at  an  expense  of  much  less  heroism  than  duplicity. 
Since  the  great  struggle  of  the  second  Punic  war,  there  had  been 
no  serious  danger  for  her,  and  she  could  have  afforded  to  be 
generous.  Such  moderation,  however,  is  not  in  human  nature. 
A  certain  current  of  events  sets  in,  and  all  give  way  before  it, 
even  those  who  recognize  its  peril.  If,  upon  the  conquest  of 
Hannibal,  the  Romans  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Italy,  with  a 
resolution  never  to  overpass  its  boundaries,  they  would  have  been 
a  people  of  sages  such  as  history  cannot  parallel. 

'  AAESANAP02  ASlAPXCi/c)  ANEe(,7«v).  OTPOHNQN  (Alexander  the  Anarch  has  con- 
secrated ....),  perhaps  the  city,  perliaps  a  temple,  or  the  statue  represented  upon  the  coin, 
xvliich  M.  Cohen  takes  to  be  Cadmus  stepping  into  a  ship.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  minted 
at  Otrus  in  Phrygia. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  ROMAN  PROVINCES. 

I. — Extent  of  the  Territory  of  the  Refublic  about  130  b.c. 

A  HUNDRED  and  thirty  years  before  Christ  the  Roman  republic 
had   ended   its   groat   wars,    and   founded   its   empire.      There 
remained   to    conquer  only   Jugurtha,    Mithridates,   and  the   Gauls. 


rlBIS 


Wounded  Gaul  Killing  Himself.^ 


Phrygian  coin.* 


Rome  already  held  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  southern  Europe, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Between  Italy  and  Greece  she  had  opened 
a  way  for  herself  around  the  Adriatic  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
Istrians  and  the  lapodes  in  129,  of  the  Dalmatians  in  154,  of 
the  Illyrians  before  the  second  Punic  war ;  it  was  a  road  as  yet 
somewhat  insecure,  not  to  become  safe  until  under  the  empire, 
after  fresh  blows  had  been  struck  at  these  rude  and  barbarous 
populations.  A  praetor  had  even  gone  as  far  as  the  Danube  in 
search   of   those   Gallic   nations  that    Philip  and  Perseus  had  hoped 


m 


*  From  the  sarcophagus  given  on  p.  127. 
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to  set  upon  Italy.'  Between  Italy  and  Spain  there  was  no  route 
by  land,  but  on  that  side  Eome  had  long  ago  formed  useful 
alliances,  and  a  few  years  later  she  established  a  province  there. 
Meanwhile,  Marseilles  furnished  ships  and  a  harbour,  pilots  from 
the  Yar  to  the  Ebro,  and  put  at  Kome's  service  her  influence  over 
the  neighbouring  barbarians.  Massiliote  spies  had  warned  Eome 
when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Ebro,  had  kept  watch  on  his  march 
through  Gaul,  had  guided  Scipio's  horsemen  in  their  recounoiter- 
ing.  In  return,  the  senate  had  sent  its  legions  across  the  Alps 
as  early  as  154  to  defend  these  useful  allies  against  the  Oxybii 
and  Deciates,  who  threatened  theii*  trading  houses  at  Nice,  Antibes, 
and  Monaco.^  Eome  was  under  a  necessity  of  securing,  at  all  costs, 
her  communication  with  Spain. 

The   independence   left   to   some    few    mountainous   districts   in 
the  north  of   Spain,  of   the  Cisalpine,  and  of   Illyria,  does  not  pre- 
vent us   from   regarding  the   three    Eui'opean  peninsulas  as  subject 
to  the  authority  of  Eome.     In  Asia  Minor  their  sway  extended  as 
far    as    the    Taurus,   but    ascertaining    by   means   of   Manlius'   ex- 
pedition how  feeble   the  Galatians,  formerly  so  dreaded,  now  were, 
Eome  had  not  yet  required  of   them  the  abandonment  of    a  liberty 
which,  on  this  far-off   frontier,  was  rather  a  help  than  a  hindrance 
to  the  Eepublic.     Gavium,  the  great  city  of  Ancyra,  even  Pessinus, 
which   since  Cybele  came   thence  to   the   banks   of  the  Tiber,   was 
considered  by  the  Eomans  a  sacred  city,  were  still  left  in  the  hands 
of  Gallic  tetrarchs.     In  Africa,  Eome  had  retained  the  Carthaginian 
territory,   which   the   Numidians,   divided  since   the   death  of   Masi- 
nissa   among   several  kings,    could   now   no   longer   molest.      Egypt 
was  under  her   guardianship,  the   Jews  were   in   alliance  with  her, 
and  the  petty  kings  still  remaining  in  Asia  Minox  were  altogether 
at  her   discretion.      Ehodes    and   the    Greek   cities   of    the   Asiatic 
sea-coast   rendered   her   divine   honours;'    finally,   before   six   years. 
Transalpine   Gaul  would   be   invaded.      The   rule   of   Eome,    or  her 
influence,  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates, 

^  Expedition  of  Asconius  against  the  Scordisci  (135). 

*  See  Desjardins,  GSoffr.  de  la  Gaule  romaine,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

3  Polybius,  xxxi.  14.  The  Rhodians  in  163  placed  in  the  temple  of  Athene  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  people  a  colossus  thirty  cubits  high.  As  early  as  the  year  170,  Alabandemes 
templum  urbis  Romte  se  fecisse  commeynoraverunt  ludosque  anniversarim  ei  diva  iiistttuisse, 
(Livy,  xliii.  6.)     Smyrna  had  done  the  same  twenty-five  years  earlier.     (Tac.,  Ann.,  iv.  56.) 
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and  from   the   Alps  to   the   Atlas.      But  a  few  efforts   more   were 
needed  to  complete  the  majestic  tvork  of  Roman  supremacy. 

It  is  now  the  proper  place  to  examine  the  organization  which 
the  senate  bestowed  upon  the  transalpine  or  transmarine  provinces, 
as  after  the  Sanmite  wars  ^  we  considered  the  ai'rangements  made  in 
respect  to  conquered  Italy. 

The  territory  of  the  Eepublic  was  divided  into  two  parts: 
Italfj^  south  of  the  Rubicon  and  the  Macra,  and  the  provinces^ 
or   tributary  lands.*"^     There  were  at  this  time  eight: — 

Sicily,  divided  on  account  of  its  wealth  into  two  qua^storships, 
whose  seats  were  at  Lilyba^um  and  Syracuse ;  ^ 

Corsica  and  Sardinia ; 

Cisalpine  Gaul ; 

Macedon,  with  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  lUyria  ; 

Asia  (the  old  kingdom  of  Pergamus); 

Carthaginian  Africa ; 

Further  Spain ; 

Nearer  Spain. 

Acliaja,  that  is  to  say,  Greece  and  her  islands,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  ninth  province,  although  it  had  as  yet  no  special 
governor. 

To  these  domains  of  the  Eepublic  another  should  be  added; 
the  Mediterranean  belonged  to  Home,  and  the  divine  pair,  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite,  whom  the  Greeks  had  so  greatly  honoured,  began 
now  to  receive  homage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  Neptune  obtained  at  quite  a  late  period 
a  temple  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  the  worship  paid  liim  there,  not 
even  with  certainty  the  day  on  which  his 
festival  was  celebrated.  But  Greek  artists,  em- 
ployed by  wealthy  Ilomans,  delighted  in  multi-  Neptune/ 
plying  graceful  representations  of  Amphitrite 
and  her  nymphs,  deceitful  representations  of  peace  reigning  upon  the 
waves    for  Home  was  not  destined  to  give  to  her  maritime  domain 

^  Vol.  i.  chap.  xvii.  '  Stipendiaria  facta  est.     (Veil.  I^aterc,  ii.  28.) 

'  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.  4.  xt  *     ^ 

*  B\5:iAEL22  AHMHTPIOT  (of  the  king  Demetrius)  and  two  monograms.     Neptune  stand- 
ing, holding  a  trident.     Reverse  of  a  tetradrachm  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 


TABLE   OF   COINS   OF   THE    ROMAN    PROVINCES. 


CJoin  of  Cisalpina. 


Coin  of  the  Achfean  league. 


Coin  of  the  Second  Macedon. 


Coin  of  Thessalv. 


Coin  of  Illvria. 


Coin  of  Epirus. 


Coin  of  IVrg-amus. 


Lanrelled  head  of  Apollo.  Chi  the 
reverse,  a  horse's  head.  I^rbaric 
imitation  of  Carthaginian  and  Cani- 
panian  coins;  KASIOS  (Aa*io*),  chiefs 
name.     Gallic  coin  of  the  Cisalpina. 


Laurelled  head  of  Jupiter.  On  the  re- 
verse, AX  in  monogram,  FAM,  and 
a  winged  thunderbolt  in  a  laurel  wreath. 
Triobol  of  Achsea  (Achaean  league). 


Head  of  Diana  on  a  Macedonian  buckler. 
On  the  reverse,  MAKKAONQN  AKV- 
TEPAS  {of  the  ftecond  reyion  of  the 
Maceflojn'an>f),  two  monograms  and 
Hercules'  club  in  an  oak  garland. 
Tetrad  rachm. 


Head  of  Minerva ;  behind,  a  mono- 
gram. On  the  revei-se,  eESSAAiiN, 
monogram. 


a 


and 

Didrachme  f»f  Tliossalv. 


Horse    pafiftn7it. 


Jupiter  laurel-crowned.  On  the  reverse, 
AHEIPUTAN,  and  an  eagle  standing  in 
a  laurel  wreath.     Didrachme  of  Epirus. 


GEOAOT  (magistrate's  name),  and  two 
monograms.  Cow  suckling  her  calf; 
below,  the  horns  of  a  bull.  On  the 
reverse,  AITOA  (Xwrtorwv)  APXH  .... 
(magistrate's  name),  and  plan  of  the 
gardens  of  Alcinoiis.  Drachmo  of 
Apollonia  in  lUyricum. 

Head  of  Hercules.  On  the  reverse, 
nEPPA,  Minerva  standing,  and  a 
thunderbolt.  Drachmn  of  Pergamu.**. 
141  gr.) 
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that  peace  which  she  secured  to  her  contiuental  provinces.  She 
destroyed  all  foreign  navies  without  taking  their  place  with 
vessels  of  her  own,  and  she  did  nothing  for  the  protection  of 
the  seas,   wh(Te  piracy  henceforth  raged  with  impunity. 


II. — The  Province.^ 

In  ancient  times  the  merciless  law  of  war  gave  over  to  the 
conqueror  the  possessions,  the  lands,  the  life,  the  gods  even  of 
the  conquered  nation.^ 

The  senate  had  at  first  exercised  this  terrible  right  in  all  its 
rigour  towards  certain  Italian  peoples.  Epirus,  Numantia,  Corinth, 
and  Carthage  had  suffered  the  same  fate — destruction.  But  in 
general  Eome  left  to  her  subjects  their  religion,^  their  laws,*  their 
magistrates,-'  their  senate,  and  their  public  assemblies,  the  larger 
pai-t  or  the  whole  of  their  lands  and  revenues*' — in  a  word,  a  very 
considerable    municipal  independence,  even   a   lot    less  hard  than  in 


*  To  render  this  exposition  less  incomplete,  and  to  avoid  returning  to  the  subject  before 
the  empire,  facts  and  testimony  will  sometimes  be  cited  of  later  date  than  the  year  130. 

=*  Dtmia  hiimanaquc  omnia,  says  Plautus  {Amphitryon,  I.  i.  10*2)  and  Livy  (i.  38):  Cf.  vii. 
31 ;  ix.  9;  xxxvi.  2H;  Polybius,  xx.  9,  10,  xxxvi.  2.  The  soil  was  understood  to  remain  to  its 
former  owners  in  tlie  provinces,  the  superior  right  of  the  Roman  people  being  reserved,  a  right 
represented  by  the  tributum  or  vectiyal.     (Cf.  Gains,  ii.  7,  and  Cic,  Verr.,  iii.  6.) 

=»  Tac.,  Ann.,  iii.  (K)-63:  iv.  14,  43;  "YerUxWiVin,  ad  Nation.,  ii.  8:  Ajioloy.,  24,  Uniniique 
provincuB  et  oiiitati  sum  dem  e-^t :  Boeckh.,  Corp.  l7hscrij)t.,^o.  4474.  The  juriseon.«nlts  re- 
cognized even  the  inviolability  of  religious  property  in  the  provinces.     (Gaius,  ii.  7,  pro  mcro 

habetur.) 

*  This  subject  will  be  treated  later  in  the  chapter  on  municipal  rule  under  the  empire. 

'  Inscriptions  and  coins  in  great  number  mention  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  provinces 
magistrates  elected  by  their  fellow  citizens  and  havino-  entire  jurisdiction,  even  the>.v  necis, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  reserved  for  the  governors  decision,  to  whom  also  there  was  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  local  authorities. 

«  The  revenues  of  the  cities  consisted,  first,  in  town  dues  (Suet.,  VitelL,  14)  :  secondly,  in 
tolls  (Strab.,  xii.  p.  575,  Porformwi  Dyrrhachinorum :  Cic,  ;?ro  Flacco,^)x  likewise  at  Tarsus 
(Dion  Chrys.,  Or.,  xxxiv.),  at  Ambracia,but  here  with  this  exception,  dum  immunes  Romani  ac 
socii  Latini  nominis  essent  (Livv,  xxxvii.  44) ;  at  Thermae  the  exemption  was  stipulated  only 
for  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  (Plebisc.  de  Therm.,  lig.  74-75)  ;  at  a  later  date  Marseilles  levied 
a  toll  upon  the  canal  of  Marius  (Strabo,  iv.  p.  183) ;  thirdly,  in  largesses,  which  the  customs  of 
the  time  rendered  obligatorv  upon  citizens  aspiring  to  municipal  offices  (Pliny,  Ep.,  x.  94) ; 
fourthlv,  in  interest  upon  capital  lent  out  (Diy.,  L.  tit.  iv.  fr.  1«,  5  2)  ;  fifthly,  in  revenues  drawn 
from  public  property,  edifices,  common  lands,  often  situated  very  far  away— Capua  had  such 
lands  in  Crete  (Veil.'  Paterc,  11,82),  Emporiae  in  the  western  Pyrenees,  Byzantium  m  Rithynia. 
T}.is  city  shared,  Strabo  says,  with  the  Romans  revenues  drawn  from  tunny-fishmnf  in  the 
Euxine  Sea.     Arpbium  and  Atella  had  lands  in  Gaul.     (Cic,  Fam.,  xiii.  7,  11.)     Two  little 
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the  days  of  their  independence,  for  the  senate  had  often  diminished 
the  tribute  they  paid  to  the  kings,  their  former  masters,'  and  did 
not  as  a  rule  lequire  from  them  military  service,  which  was 
reserved  exclusively  for  Romans  and  Italians. 

These  nations  might  therefore  regard  themselves  as  still  free, 
and,  moreover,  as  relieved  from  two  evils  which  had  rendered  their 
existence  intolerable;  without,  aimless  and  endless  wars,  where 
on  both  sides,  and  for  the  most  trivial  of  motives,  there  was  in- 
cessant destruction  of  harvests,  and  villages,  and  human  lives; 
within,  an  envious  populace,  re-commencing  the  strife  of  the  poor 
a<minst  the  rich  whenever  the  wars  without  were  for  the  moment 
interrupted.  Those  who  held  property  were  constantly  exposed  to 
confiscation,  to  exile,  or  death.  The  Eoman  senate  restored  tran- 
quillity, causing  peace  between  nations  and  order  in  towns ;  private 
wars  were   interdicted,  and   everywhere  authority  was   reconstituted 

with  a  strong  hand. 

The  word  provincia  has  a  twofold  meaning,^  expressing  both 
the  legal  authority  of  the  magistrate  who  held  the  military  or  the 
judicial  impcriiim,  and  also  the  place  in  which  that  authority  was 
exercised.  The  praetor  who  determined  cases  at  Rome  had  only 
the  judicial  imperium;  the  proconsul  who  goveraed  a  country  had 
both  the  judicial  and  the  militiiry  ;  and,  finally,  the  country  came 
to  take  the  name  of  the  function,  provincia.  When  a  people  had 
made  submission  to  Rome,  a  constitution  was  given  to  them,  or 
as  it  was   called,   a  formula,   fixing   the  quota   of   the   tribute   and 


cities  in  Liguria  had  land  in  Reneventura.  {Bulletin  de  Vlnst.  arch,  for  the  year  1835.)  The 
a'lueducts  and  sewers  (Cic,  adv.  Itnllum.,  iii.  "J),  the  common  pasture  lands  (Ilygin,  de  Lun., 
p.  11)2),  gave  revenues  often  collected  by  publicans,  to  whom  they  were  farmed  out.  {I)t)/., 
xxxix.  tit.  iv.  fr.  53,  §  1.)  To  these  sources  must  be  added  donations  made  by  private  in- 
dividuals for  the  founding  of  public  buildings, festivals,  distributions,  or  perpetual  public  games. 
( IMin.,  Ep.,  X.  79  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  43 ;  OralVi, passiin.)  And  although  a  tributary  city  could  not 
at  that  time  be  constituted  heir  or  receive  a  legacy,  it  no  doubt  happened  often  that  the  law 
was  forgotten  or  evaded,  as  in  Pliny  (Ep.,  v.  7). 

^  Antony  said  to  the  Greeks  of  Pergamean  Asia:  Ovg  irtXilTf  ipopovq  'Arr'iX*/),  fuOiiicafiiv 
i'filp.  (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  V.  4.)  Paulus  .Erailins  relieved  the  Macedonians  of  lialf  of  the 
tribute,  quod  pependissent  regihus,  and  reduced  by  one-half  the  price  of  leases  for  the  con- 
tractors who  worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines.  In  Illyria  also  there  was  a  similar 
reduction.  (Livy,  xlv.  26,  29.)  Cicero  said  {pro  lege  Manilia.6):  Provinciarum  vectigalia 
tanta  sunt  ut  iis  ad  ipsas  provincias  tutandm  rtv  contentt  esse  jwssimus.  In  Sicily  there 
was    no    new   tax   levied:   Eorum  agris   vectigal  nullum   novum   imponerent.      (Cic,   //  in 

Verr.y  iii.  6.)  , 

''  [The  origm  of  this  word  has  given  rise  to  long  and  unsettled  controversies.— -Brf. 
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the  obligations  of  the  provincials  towards  the  Eepublic.  This  for- 
mula, which  varied  in  the  different  provinces,  was  drawn  up  by 
the  victorious  general  or  by  the  commissioners  of  the  senate, 
generally  ten  in  number.  As  a  rule,  in  order  the  better  to  restore 
order  in  the  conquered  country,  the  victorious  general  gave  it  new 
civil  laws.  This  was  done  by  Paulus  ^Emilius  in  Macedon,^  by 
Gracchus  in  Spain,  Rupilius  in  Sicily,  Lucullus  in  Asia,  Pompeius 
m  Bithynia.  In  Achoea  it  was  Polybius  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  cities,  received  from  the  senate  a  commission  to  regulate  the 
form  of  their  government.*^  These  new  municipal  constitutions  pre- 
served the  old  forms  dear  to  the  natives,  only  these  forms  were 
made  to  resemble  the  aristocratic  institutions  of  Rome,^  as  the  civil 
laws  of  the  vanquished  were  by  degrees  assimilated  to  those  of 
the  victors.^  Thus  the  sixty-five  cities  of  Sicily^  had  each  a 
senate,  two  censors,  who  took  the  census  every  five  years, 
orders  of  citizens,  and  offices  filled  on  certain  conditions  of  age 
and  fortune.  It  was  allowed  to  the  subject  nations,  especially  in 
Greece  and  the  East,  to  celebrate  in  common  their  religious  fes- 
tivals and  to  re-establish  their  inoffensive  leagues. 

Provinces  where  the  turbulence  of  the  people  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  enemy  rendered  soldiers  necessary  were  governed 
by  consulars ;  others,  more  pacific,  by  prx4ors.«    These  offices  might 

*  Livy,  xlv.  30,  22.     Let/es  quibuji  adhuc  ufitur.     (Justin,  xxxiii.  2.) 

''  Pausanifw,  VIII.  xxx.  r>.  Mumiuius  hod  already  introduced  some  changes.  (Id  vii 
16;  Cf.  Polybius,  xl.  10.)  ^         ^     " 

■'  Pausaniaa  says  this  expressly  (VIII.  xvi.  9)  :  'EvrahQa  SntioKpariag  ^liv  KuHirav^t  [Mo,.;xtoe], 
KaOitrraTo  Si  airo  rifinfiaroju  rag  dpxug.  Quint ius  did  the  same  in  Thessaly  (Livy,  xxxiv.  51) 
and  Gabinius  in  Judaja:  ....  ' ApujTo,cpariif  Su^kovvto.  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.,  i!s,^)  The 
law  made  by  Pompeius  for  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  fixing  the  age  of  members  of  the  provincial 
senate  at  not  less  than  tliirty,  and  requiring  some  previous  service  in  public  affairs,  and  making 
the  duration  of  the  othce  for  life,  also  without  doubt  fixed  a  property  qualiHcation  for  the 
senators.  (Cf.  Pliny,  Ep.,  x.  83;  Athenaeus,  v.  51,  Mvkv  a<pypnphnv  rov  di,pov.)  Cicero  wrote  to 
bis  brother  {ad  Quint,  1.  i.  2,  8)  :  Pronderi  abs  te  dvitates  optimatium  comilm  admini,- 
trentur.  In  Sicily  the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  classes,  e.v  (jenere,  censu,  atate.  (Cic.  in 
Verr.,  ii.  2, 4U.)  '  "' 

*  The  edicts  of  the  provincial  praetors  and  quaestoi-s  (Gains,  i.  6),  often,  too,  decrees  of  the 
senate  (Ulpian,  Fr.,  xi.  18  ;  Cic,  ad  Aft,  v.  21),  caused  tliis  fusion. 

»  Cic,   //  in  Verr.,  ii.  15.     We  sliould  no  doubt  add  to  this  number  the  two  confederate 
cities,  Messina  and  Tauromenium.     Pliny  (//w^  Nat,  iii.  8)  says  sixty-eight,  Ptolemy  (iii.  4) 
fifty-eight,  Diodorus  (xxiii.  5)  sixty-seven,  Livy  (xxvi.  40)  sixty-six.  *  ' 

'  The  division  into  consular  and  praetorian  provinces  varied  frequently.     Macedon,  a  con- 
sular provhice  under  Piso,  was  proitorian  in  the  time  of  his  successor.     (Cic,  in  Pis.,  30  and  dc 
ProL\  cotvi.,  7.)     Even  the  limits  of  provinces  were  sometimes  changed.     (Cic.  in  Pis.'  16  21 
24 ;  Livy,  xxiv.  44.)  ''  '>      ^     f 
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be    held    for    years.      Sometimes    even    eitizens    without    office    ob- 
tained a  province  from  the  senate  or  the  people.^ 

Aristocracies,  which  administer  the  govemnKmt  ,ixrfituitonsly, 
and  democracies,  which  must  administer  it  economically  [?],  do 
not  multiply  offices  in  the  State ;  monarchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
swarms  with  them ;  compare,  for  example,  aristocratic  Eni^land, 
who  not  long  since  had  but  24,000  salaries  on  the   estimates,    and 


Quarries  of  Syracuse  used  as  Prisons. 

the  empire  of  Constantino,  where  the  army  of  office-holders  was 
as  great  as  the  army  of  legionaries.  Eepublican  Rome  was  nevcn* 
willing  to  undertake  in  detail  the  administration  of  the  provinces. 
She  farmed  out  the  taxes,  to  escape  collecting  them  herself,  the 
public  works,  to  escape  carrying  them  on,  and  she  left  the  cities 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  with  the  intention  of  concerning 
herself    therein    only    if   the   public    peace    should   be   in   any    way 

'  Tlius  Scipio  liad  obtaintHl  Spain  :  ....  f/ui  sine  magistratu  res  (/essiset,     (Livy,  xxviii. 
38) ;  Cf.  Sallust,  Cat.,  10  ;  Suet.,  Cfe«.,  0 ;  l»ol>bius,  vi.  13. 
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distiu'bed.      She    governed,    she    did    not    adminster,   regere    imperlo 
populos.      Hence   a   single   man   sufficed   for  a    province    vast   as   a 


kingdom. 


III. — The  Governor. 


Koman  Herald.' 


Outside  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed 
the  sacred  space  of  the  pomerium^  the  governor  of  a  pro\'ince  took 
his  insignia  and  his  lictors  with  their 
axes  bound  in  the  rods,  six  for  a  pro- 
prietor, twelve  for  a  proconsul,  and  he 
was  at  once  able  to  exercise  ^ Voluntary" 
jurisdiction,^  but  not  the  proconsular 
authority,  which  he  could  exercise  only 
within  the  limits  of  his  province.  His 
service  was  gratuitous.  He  received, 
however,  from  the  senate  a  sum,  at  times 
consid(»rable,*  for  the  expenses  of  his  resi- 
dence and  journeys,  and  from  the  people 
of  his  province  the  corn  required  for  his 
household,  a  heavy  tax,  for   a  numerous 

company  attended  liim ;  the  praetorian  cohort,  that  is,  the  soldiers 
composing  his  guard ;  the  young  nobles  desiring  to  be  initiated 
into   public   affaii's    under   his   guidance;    his   friends,    comites,    who 

'  But  not  contentious  jurisdiction :  jurisdictionem  habet  non  contentiosam,  sed  voluntanam. 

{Diff.,  I.  tit.  xvi.  fr.  1  and  2.) 

'^  This  money  was  called  vamrium.  Piso  received  in  this  way  18,000,000  sesterces.  The 
route  into  the  province  was  determhied  in  advance,  and  the  jouniey  was  made  in  ships,  on 
horseback,  and  in  vehicles,  the  means  of  transportation  being  furnished  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  the  countries  throufrh  which  the  governor  travelled.  (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  v.  45  ;  Livy, 
xlii.  i  ;  Cic,  Ilin  Verr.,  v.  16,  ad  Att.,  v.  13,  vi.  8;  in  Pis.,  35.)  In  travelling  within  his 
province  the  governor  lived  in  a  tent,  as  Cicero  did  in  Cilicia  when  he  wished  not  to  be  burden- 
some to  the  inhabitants,  or  he  lodged  at  the  houses  of  individuals.  There  seems  to  have  been 
something  like  our  modern  system  of  billeting.  (Cf.  Cic,  Ilin  Verr.,  i.  25:  Ostendit  munus 
ilhid  suum  non  esse  ;  se  quum  suce  partes  essent  hospitum  recipiendorum  ....  recipere  solere.) 
Hut  the  governor  must  always  enter  his  province  by  the  same  city.  Ulpian  says  in  the  Digest 
[1.  xvi.  4,  fr.  5)  :  Oportet  ut  per  earn  partem  procinciam  ingrediatur  per  quam  ingredi  moris  est 
et  quas  Gr<eci  im^rifiiaf:  appelant,  or  KaTairXow. 

^  From  an  engraved  stone.  A  fetial  standing  before  a  columna  hellica,  on  which  is 
a  statue  of  Minerva  throwing  a  javelin.  (Rich,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
p.  268,  at  the  word  Fetialis.) 
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came  to  share  his  honours  or  make  capital  out  of  his  influence;^ 
his  familiars,  his  frecdmon,  persons  whom  he  might  employ  con- 
fidentially for  secret  and  delicate  missions;  scribes,  to   make  copies 


!:::?^:^ 


Lictors. 


of  H,lie    acts;    intorprctcrs,    physicians,    soothsayei^,    hornUls,    nn.l 
the  like.^ 

The    governor,    whatever    was    his    title,    was    invested    with 

xviii.  4.)     These  wefe  the^ll  "'^'  '^'  ""'''"  '"'^     ^''^^'P""^^'  ^^"^-  '''^''^ 

y        g  pro^  mce  ,Cic.,  //  m  J  err.,  ,v.  5),  nor  receive  any  gift.     (Cic,  de  Leff.,  iii.  4, 


political,  military,  and  judicial  authority ;  he  had  absolute  control 
over  the  person  and  property  of  the  provincial.  At  Rome  each 
magistrate  had  also,  in  his  sphere  of  action,  a  power  almost  un- 
limited, but  the  injured  citizen  might  appeal  to  another  magistrate 
of  equal  or  superior  rank,  who  by  his  veto  might  neutralize  the 
action  of  his  colleague  or  inferior.  In  the  provinces  there  was 
nothing  coiTcsponding  to  this;  the  pro-consul  having  neither 
colleague  nor  superior,  his  authority  was  without  limits,  and  his 
decisions  were  immediately  executed,  with  this  sole  exception,  that 
Roman  citizens  established  in  the  provinces  had  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  tribunes  at  Rome.' 

These  pro-consuls  were  sometimes  rapacious,  unjust,  and  cruel; 
of    this   we   shall   soon   have   proof.      Two   circumstances,    however,' 
checked    the   tyranny    of    these   powerful   personages;    their   assizel 
being    public,    the    pleaders     found    in     this     publicity    a    certain 
safeguard,    and    the    provincials,    having   the    right   of 
complaint   to  the  senate,  the   governor   was   restrained 
by  fear  of  accusations  which  might  be  brought  against 
him.     Thus,  during  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  Spaniards 
came    to   ask    justice   from    the    senate    against    many      ^^^'^^^'^^ 
Roman   generals.     ^^  Do   not  suffer,"  they  said,    ^^that   ^^^^"'^"^  ^^  ^^'^ 
your  allies  should   be  treated   more  cruelly  than   your 
enemies.'^      The    pra3tor    Canuleius,    to    whom    thi3    government   of 
Spain   had   fallen,    received   orders  to   designate    five   senators,    who 
should  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of   magistrates  accused 
of   malversation,  and   to   authorize   the   Spaniards   to  choose  patrons 
who  should  defend   their   cause.      Four  were   selected   by  the   pro- 
vince—Portius    Cato,     Com.    Scipio,    the    son    of     Cna3us,     Paulus 
iEmilius,    and   Sulpicius   Gallus.      The    first   magistrates   cited  wore 
acquitted,   but    two    praetors,  to   escape    condemnation,  exiled  them- 
selves to  Tibur  and  to  Prajneste.' 

I^ter  we  shall  see  that  in    149   a   tribunal  was   organized   ex- 
pressly to  receive  these  complaints.     No  doubt  the  exercise  of  this 

^f.  ^"^  ^f'""'^     "^  "^^^  ''"'''''^  ^^  '^^'"  "^^"^y  ^«^  ^^'^  "eods  of  his  army ;  we  have  jrold  * 
staterg  of  Flamimnus.     (Lenormant,  la  Monnnie  dans  Vantiquit6.) 

*  In  virtue  of  the  Portian  and  Somproniaii  laws. 

»  M.  PLAETOltIVS  CEST.  S.C.     Pediment  of  tlie  temple  at  Pra^neste,  upon  the  reverse 
ot  a  com  of  the  Ilajtorian  family. 
'  Livy,  xliii.  2. 


^BST'S^A 


Temple  at 
Praeneste.- 
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right  was  dangerous  on  account  of  the  enmities  it  created,  but  it 
was  useful,  for  condemnations  might  be  obtained — witness  that  of 
Verres,  and  there  was  always  to  be  found  at  Eome,  without  count- 
ing the  patrons  of  the  provinces,  who  were  under  obligation  to 
defend  it,  some  ambitious  man  in  search  of  a  great  cause  to  plead 
in  order  to  bring  himself  before  the  public  and  prepare  his  candi- 
datui-e  at  the  ensuing  elections.  Thus  Caesar  began  his  career, 
and  a  hundi-ed  others  had  done  the  same. 

In  short,  the  government,  which  was  republican  at  Rome,  was 
monarchical  in  the  provinces,  and  we  need  not  be  astonished  when 
we  shall  see  what  had  been  the  law  for  70,000,000  people 
becoming  the  law  for  that  infinitesimal  minority  which  was 
called   the   Roman   people. 

The  governor  was  general,  and  supreme  judge ;  he  was  also 
law-maker,  for  by  his  edict  he  declared  what  principles  he  should 
follow  in  the  administration  of  justice.^  In  the  tributary  cities, 
v/hich  bore  the  heaviest  weight  of  subjugation,  he  confirmed  the 
action  of  the  local  magistrates,'^  watched  over  the  maintenanco  of 
order  and  the  proper  management  of  municipal  affairs.^  He  pre- 
vented, either  by  arbitration  or  authority,  the  carrying  on  of  private 
war,  dispersed  seditious  gatherings,  and  made  levies  in  case  of  need 
in  the  province  and  all  requisitions  that  war  might  make  needful. 


^  Cic,  ad  Atf.,  vi.  6.  Each  new  governor  might,  if  he  preferred,  issue  a  new  edict  (perpetuum) 
or  lie  might  retain,  in  part  or  wholly,  that  of  his  predecessor,  edictum  tralatitium,  A  collec- 
tion of  these  manifestos  formed  what  the  Romans  called  viva  vox  Juris  civilis.  See  curious 
details  given  by  Cicero  in  respect  to  the  edict  which  he  put  forth  in  his  government  of  Ciliciu. 
{ad  Attic,  vi  5.) 

^  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  28,  35,  47,  50,  52,  53,  63,  85.  Trajan  repeats  to  Pliny  many  times  that  a 
governor  being  the  guardian  of  the  cities,  the  person  in  charge  of  their  property,  it  is  his  duty 
to  examine  strictly  into  financial  details.  Cicero  said,  in  his  edict  for  Cilicia  :  Diligentissime 
scriptum  caput  est  quod  pertinet  ad  minuendos  sumptus  civitatum.  (ad  Fam.y  iii.  8.)  The 
Julian  and  Titian  law  of  the  year  31  (.^)  gave  to  the  governor  even  more  extensive  rights  in  refer- 
ence to  the  guardianship  assigned  by  the  magistrate  than  were  exercised  at  Rome  by  the  praetor 
in  virtue  of  the  Atiliau  law.  (Cf.  Giraud,  Hist,  du  droit  romain,  p.  253.)  Augustus  forbade 
the  provincial  cities  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  their  governor  until  two  months  had  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  his  departure.     (Dion.,  Ivi.  23.) 

^  Cicero  made  all  the  magistrates  in  Cilician  cities  who  avowed  that  for  ten  years  they  had 
shamelessly  plundered  the  inhabitants  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  (ad  Att.,  vi.  1.) 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  extortions  practised  by  the  great  in  the  provinces:  Ut Solent preevalidi 
provincialium  et  opihus  nimiis  ad  injurias  minorum  elati.  {Ann.,  xv.  20.)  The  accounts  of 
Apameia  had  never  been  examined  by  the  governor  of  Bithynia  before  the  time  of  Pliny.  But 
Trajan,  who  desires  to  know  about  everything,  directs  Pliny  to  look  closely  into  them,  promis- 
hig  the  inhabitants  that  this  examination  shall  not  be  regarded  as  establishing  a  precedent. 
(Plin.,  Ep.,  X.  56.) 
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Eepresenting  the  public  interest,  he  stimulated  the  construction  of 
works  of  public  utility  and  provided  that  they  should  be  paid  for 
from  the  city  treasury.^  Sometimes  he  even  laid  on  new  taxes  or 
discontinued  former  ones,''  but  in  all  cases  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  a  copy  of  his  financial  report  in  two  cities  of  the  province. 

As  supreme  judge,  from  whose  jurisdiction  there  was  no 
appeal  except  in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  at  Rome,  he  decided  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  he  had  himself  laid  down  in  his  edict.'  To. spare 
those  within  his  jurisdiction  costly  journeys,  he  travelled  through 
the  country,  holding  his  assizes  at  points  designated  in  advance, 
conventus  juridlcL^  In  Sicily  [and  these  usages  were  repeated  in 
the  other  provinces]  the  suits  between  citizens  of  the  same  town 
were  settled  by  the  local  magistrates ;  between  citizens  of  diiferent 
cities  by  judges  whom  the  prietor  designated  or  else  ordered  to 
be  selected  by  lot;  between  a  private  individual  and  a  city  by 
the  senate  of  another  city;  between  a  Roman  and  a  Sicilian  by 
judges  of  the  same  nation  as  the  defendant.  In  Sicily  disputes 
between  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  proprietors  were  settled  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  king  Iliero.'  But  from  ail  such  de- 
cisions appeal  could  be  made  to  the  praetor.  The  subjects  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  right  to  take  life  except  in  case  of  slaves.  The 
senate  in  Cataiia  prosecuted  a  slave  for  a  capital  crime,  but  in 
Judiea,  the  Jews,  after  condemning  Jesus  to  death,  were  unable  to 
execute  the  sentence,  without  the  authority  of  Pilate.^  The 
law  formally  prohibited  the  praetor  from  delegating  to  any  other 
authority    the   right    of   taking   life  which    had    been    entrusted    to 

'  Pontius  Pilate  directed  the  construction  of  aqueducts  at  Jerusalem,  and  took  money  from 
the  treasury  of  the  temple  to  pay  for  them.     (Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  4.) 

^  Vitellius,  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  as  govenior  of  Syria,  abolished  a  tax  levied  upon 
all  fruits  sold  in  the  city.  (Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.fWui.  4.)  Piso  unposed  a  tax  upon  everything  sold 
in  Macedon.     (Cic,  in  Pis.,  36.) 

^  Sometimes  they  followed  tiie  Roman  law, and  sometimes  the  laws  of  the  province.  Thus 
Q.  Cicero  caused  two  Mysians,  guilty  of  panicide,  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  after  the  Roman 
custom,  and  he  threatened  other  guilty  persons  with  being  burned  alive,  a  punishment  not  in 
use  at  Rome.     (Cic,  ad  Quint.,  i.  2.) 

'  Cicero,  governor  of  Cilicia,  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  Cyprus  to  render  justice  to  the 
Roman  citizens  who  traded  there  and  had  a  right  to  find  judges  there,  (ad  Att.,  v.  21.)  Pliny 
gives  a  list,  numerous  although  incomplete,  of  these  conventus  J  undid,  which  the  Greeks  call 
(Jiotc.'/ertic.     (Cic,  ad  Fain.,  xii.  57,  1  ;  Strabo,  xii.  G29,  etc) 

*  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.  13. 

•  ETttoi/  atTfp  01  'VovSaioi  'Hfilv   ook  t^iartv   anoKTiivm  oh^'cva.      (S.  John,  Xviii.  31.) 

VOL.  n.  N 
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him,'  and  he  should  pronouneo  tli(^  soiitoncc  only  after  consultation 
with  his  council,  a  sort  of  jury  s-lectcd  by  the  preetor  from  his 
cohort  and  from  citizens  residing  in  the  province. 

In  the  Graco-Roman  world  the  religions  were  almost  always 
subordinated  to  the  secular  power.^  The  latter,  it  is  true,  was 
extremely  tolerant  on  the  subject  of  religious  beliefs,  scarcely 
concerning  itself  with  them  at  all,  but  it  chose  to  hold  the  priests 
in  strict  dependence,  especially  tlie  higher  orders  of  them  wlio 
were  required  to  answer  for  their  subordinates.  In  Judjra,  and 
this  right  was  exercised  throughout  all  the  provinces  as  well,  the 
governors  inheriting  the  royal  prerogatives,  disposed  of  the  high 
priesthood  at  their  pleasure.^ 


IV. — The  Legates  and  the  Qu^stors. 

In  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  the  governor  of 
a  province  was  assisted  by  a  few  subordinates.  Of  these,  the  first 
m  dignity  were  the  legates,  whose  number  varicnl  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  province  ;  they  were  s(4ect(Ml  by  the  pro-consul, 
but    It   was   necessary   that   the   choice   should    be   ratified    by   the 

'  y^ynim  potest  quis  gladii potestatem  sihi  datam  ad  alium  tramferre.     (Ulpian   7)/V,    i 
tit.  XVI.  §  6  pr.)  \     f      f      ji 

'  Soe  in  the  Acts  of  the  A],o>,tle>,  xviii.  14,  15,  the  judgment  of  Gallic  i„  the  ca,^  of  St. 

w»l  "'  -.^^  "^t  T  ■""""""'i'""  «i"'  i'"  op™  e..n.l.„,nuti,.„  of  the  worship  ,.f  i,l„ls 
«a  pormttted.  (Terfull  A,„.l<.j.,  -lU  I)n,iJis„,  wa.,  pv,>.^,il„.d.  Wa,.«  it  .tmve  to  awaken 
Gaihe  patnottsm,  and  T.henus  threw  the  ..«!„,.  of  I.i,  i„,o  ,he  Tiber  (.fo,..  Ant.  J,,,,.,  xvi  i  n 
4)  by  way  of  reparation  to  outraged  morality.  The  ea.,ten,  rell.non.,  were,  lH.,i,le»,  always 
object,  of  .suspicion  to  the  senate.  There  was  in  then,  a  .pirit  of  pro,^lvtis,n,  which,  a.Ming 
secretly,  caused  alarm  to  the  government,  who  took  thes  ■  religious  associations  either  for  secrH 
societies,  which  the  Roman  law  forbade  (7%.,  xlvii.  l'i-,  fr.  1, .-).,  or  for  .scWoties  formed  for  the 
practice  of  vices,  like  the  hideous  sect  of  bacehanal.s  ,li.,covered  in  \m.  I„  respect  to  inoffe„.sive 
forms  of  worship  tlu^v  had  f.,11  security,  au,l  th  ■  governors  of  provinces  were  to  protect  their 
cmples,  property  and  rights  of  a.sylum.     (Tac,  A,,,,.,  iii.  .«M«.)     Gains  savs,  dis.inclv  ,  /„../., 

11.  />  . quod  m  pronmn.  non  e.r  a,tct„nt«te  i^rmli  Il.mmii  comon-aium  e.f  U,„„,„,„„m) 

p,-opne  .acrum  non  est,  tamen  pro  saor..  kahetur.     (Cf.  Cic.  //  in   Verr.,  ii    oO   .t'  iv   i'T 
Later  we  shall  see  where  and  why  the  Christians  wore  persecuted 

Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.   xviii.  .3,  and  iii  twenty  other  places.      An  officT  of  the  government 

IM,  6,rf.,6.)    In  Italy,  in  respect  to  all  th:.t  oone.rnel  worship,  the  cities  were  under  the 
riMiction  of  Rome,,,,,.,:,  at,„e  i,n,,en!  Komani  esse.     (Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  71.)    See  in  c     p  xx^' 
the  decree  in  regard  to  the  l)acehaimiF.  ^' 


/     >  r :  I  ^  1     ■  '     »J 

4         ,       *  ;  ft  i  '         .'  ;             t      ^ 

if'.;  r4  '  =  •   •      -  •'    •  i       4 

5  '  / ,  j  I  .-     f   -  ••  .  •      J 
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senate,'  so  that  thoy  were  understood  to  hold  their  appointment 
from  the  State,  and  in  virtue  of  this  their  persons  were  held  invio- 
lable during  their  term  of  service.^  Their  dutic^s  were  not  strictly 
defined,  but  in  general  they  owed  to  their  chief  the  support  of 
their  counsel  and  of  their  military  skill.  Ordinarily,  he  divided 
with  them  the  administration  of  the  province.  In  this  case  they 
ruled,  each  in  his  district,  and  under  the  control  of  the  governor, 
to  whom  they  referred  all  doubtful  cases,  never  exercising,  however^ 
the  jus  necis,  which  belonged  only  to  the  magistrate  invested  with 
the  merum  imperium,  "In  the  Tan-aconensis,"  says  Strabo,  "the 
proconsul  has  under  his  orders  three  legions  and  three  lieutenants; 
one,  with  two  legions,  keeps  guard  over  the  Galla^ci,  the  Astures' 
and  the  Cantabri;  another,  with  the  third  legion,  over  the  entire 
coast  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees  ;  the  third  has  under  his  jurisdiction 
the  tribes  established  in  the  interior  and  upon  the  two  banks  of 
the  Ebro.  The  consul  himself  passes  the  winter 
either  at  Tarragona  or  at  Carthagena,  and  there 
administers  justice.  During  the  summer  he  goes 
on  circuits  to  rectify  abuses  which  may  have 
crept  into  the  administration."^ 

Below  the  legates,  or  beside  them,  was  the  ^   ...^..^, 

quoDstor,   specially   charged   with   all   the   details   ^   .  ^^"^^^^ 

«     ,,         ^  .  ,         ,     .    .  .  Insignia  of  the  Qiwstor.* 

ot  the  hnancial  administration.  He  received 
from  the  public  treasury  the  sums  necessary  for  the  pay  and 
subsistence  of  the  troops,  for  whatever  was  bought  in  the 
province,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Eoman  administration. 
Certain  taxes  not  farmed  out  to  the  publicans  were  levied  by  him. 
The  Romans  did  not  understand  the  principle  of  the  subdivision  of 


'  The  senate  determined  their  numl)er.  Thus,  in  56,  Cfesar  had  ten  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  i.  7), 
Ponipi'ius  fifteen.     (Plut.,  Pomp.,  25.) 

^  Adijnore  ^nand/ifnmjurmlictionem  licet  proeonsidi  nan  aufem  mconmUo  principe.  {Dix/., 
I.  tit.  xvi.  fr.  T),  §  2.)  No  accusation  could  he  received  nofainst  them  during  tlio  time  tluit  they 
were  in  service  (Cic,  in  Vntin.,  14.),  and  they  must  await  tiie  arrival  of  their  successor. 

^  iii.  p.  \m.  lie  might  estahlish  his  tribunal  wherever  it  seemed  best  to  him.  (.los., 
Ant.  Jud.,  XX.  5.)  Quadratus  established  his  in  the  city  of  Lydda.  Pliny  says  also:  /;/ 
pvhli<ij<  neffotii^  intra  hoftpitium  eodem  die  eviturus  vacarem.  (Epist.,  x.  85.)  In  very  serious 
cases,  or  if  it  were  a  question  involving  personages  of  distinction,  the  governor  sent  the  accused 
to  Uome.     (.los ,  A  tit  Jud.,  xx.  5,  and  /Jell.  Jiul,  ii.  7.) 

'  Ileverso  of  a  Mac«Hlonian  totradrachm,  very  prol)ably  of  tlie  legate  Sura  who  was  quiestor. 
The  mh.<:('llium,  or  quaestor's  seat,  is  represented,  and  a  cistus  destined  to  receive  the  money  for 
distributions. 
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power,   and  therefore  the  qiuestor,  although  his  principal  duty   was 
the    charge    of   the    tiiiances,    might    be    called    to   all    other   duties; 

his  exj)erience  and  energy  were  at  the  service  of 
the  proconsul,  who  employed  him  as  judge,  adminis- 
trative othcer,  or  general,  as  the  exigency  of  the 
moment  might  require.  Like  the  lediles  at  Rome, 
the  (puestor  had  a  jurisdiction  of  his  oAvn,  and  the 
^"'(Tistl'^''     right  of   issuing   certain   edicts.^      At  the   eml  of   the 

year,  he  made  a  report  of  his  financial  administra- 
tion ;  and  a  Julian  law  retpiii-ed  him  to  deposit  at  Rome  in  the 
(vnirimu  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenses,  besides  lea\ing  a 
copy  of  the  same  in  two  cities  of  the  province.  Sicily  had  two 
quaestors,   one    residing  at    Syracuse,   the   other  at  Lilybieuni. 


V. — Obligations  of  the  Provincials. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  owed  to  their  governors 
absolute  obedience ;  to  Rome,  moreover,  they  owed  a  tribute, 
for  the  provinces  Avere  the  estates  of  the  Roman  people,  quasi 
prwilid  jfopull  lioiuanl:'  From  the  moment  of  conquest  the  Romans 
had  approi)riated  all  the  royal  domains,  and  sometimes  the  common 
lands,  or  even  the  whole  territory,  in  cases  where  certain  cities 
had  by  si)ecial  courage  and  patriotism  merited  unusual  severity 
from  the  victors.  This  land  immediately  became  part  of  the  domain 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  fell  under  the  same  regulations.* 
In  respect  to  the  lands  left  to  the  natives,  their  character  was 
changed.  By  reason  of  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, in  lieu  of  ownership,  had  nothing  left  them  but  the 
possession  of  the  soil;'  they  were  perpetual  tenants,  and  the  token 

'  0V(A)ni()X  T\MI\2.     11)6  subs'cilium,  a,  wand,  and  the  vase  whicb  received  moneys,  or 
the  tessei'fe  to  be  distributed  anion";  tlie  people  in  a  coiif/ian'um. 

-  The  quiV'stor  was  not  chosen  by  the  goveraor,  but  was  assigned  to  him  by  lot.     (Cic,  ad 

Quint.,  I.  i.  3.)    Nevertheless,  the  rehitions  between  the  two  were  almost  son  and  father.    (Cic, 

2>ro  Plane,  ii.)     The  qiirestor  was  consulis  parficepn  omnium  rcrum  coimlionimquc.     (Cic,  // 

ui    Verr.,  II.  i.  15.)     He  had  two  lictors  witli  the  bundles  of  rods,  but  without   the  axes. 

•*  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  18.     Cf.  idid,  ii.  3,  and  de  OJic,  iii.  21.     lie  calls  the  people  of  the 
provinces  the  colonists  of  the  Romans  :  Cum  illi^  ffir  at/ere,  ut  cum  colonia  nostrvi  solcmus. 

•  Livy,  XXV.  28;  Cic,  adv.  Mullum,  ii.  21. 
In  eo  solo  dominium  populi  liornani  est  ...  .  7ios  autem  possessionem  tantum  et  usum- 
fructum  habere  videmur.   (Gains,  7//*^,  ii.  7.)    Cf.Cic,//m  re>T.,iii.G;  App.,  Bell.  ciV.,ii.  140. 


of  this  diminution  of  right  was  the  tribute^  which  the  holders 
were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  real  proprietor,  the  Roman  people.* 

These  contributions  were  of  four  kinds:  the  personal  tax;  the 
tax  on  land  ;   duties  and  royalties  ;  requisitions. 

The  personal  tax  was  estimated  upon  the  census^  that  is  to 
say,  upon  each  man's  fortune. 

The  land  tax,  paid  either  in  money-  or  in  kind,^  was  fixed 
at  a  tenth  of  the  produce.^  This  ratio  seemed  more  favourable 
to  those  paying  tribute,  since,  if  Rome  profited  by  good  harvests, 
she  incurred  also  all  the  risks  of  bad  years;  Avhile,  in  the  case  of 
a  money  tax,  the  sum  was  fixed  and  must  be  paid,  even  though 
the  land  had  given  no  return.'  The  Roman  citizen,  holding  lands 
in  a  province,  paid  tlui  same  tax  as  the  provincials.*^ 

There  were  requisitions  of  diverse  sorts,  some  occasional, 
others  permanent.  Thus  the  people  of  a  province  must  furnish 
to  the  magistrate  who  came  to  watch  over  their  safety  the  corn 
necessary  for  his  household,  either  directly,  in  which  case  the 
senate  fixed  the  quantity,  or  by  a  money  tax,  and  again  the 
senate  took  care  to  determine  in  ad\ance  the  price  at  which  the 
com  should  be  reckoned.^  Sojnetimes,  for  the  use  of  the  armies, 
or   in   consequence  of   a  bad   harvest,   the  senate  requii-ed   a  second 

^  Id  autem  impei'ium  cum  retineri  sine  vectitjalibus  nullo  modo  possif,  cequo  animo  parte 
aliqua  suorumfructuumpacem  sibi  sempiternam  redimat  (Asia)  atque  otium.     (Cic,  ad  Quint 
I.  i.  11.) 

^  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  6. 

^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  140.  Certain  nations  paid  only  a  tenth  :  AiKciTtjv  avrolg  novnv  Kapnwv 
ImWtcaontv,  and  Cicero,  eiunnerating  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  that  the  Roman  people 
possessed  in  Asia,  says  frequently :  script ura,  decuuuc,  portoriu?n.  (Pro  Flacco,  8 ;  pro  leye 
Manilia,  6). 

'  Afjri  cectif/ales  multas  habent  consfitutioncs.  In  quibusdam  provinciis  fructus  partem 
prastant  certam,  alii  quintas,  alii  septimas,  alii  pecuniam  et  hoc  per  soli  cestimationem.  Certa 
enim  pretia  agris  const ituta  sunt,  ut  in  Pannonia  arvi  primi,  arri  secundi,  prata,  silvce  (jlandi- 
fer<e,  silcec  rulf/ares,  pascua.  His  omjiibus  agris  lectigal  est  ad  modum  ubertatis  per  singula 
jugera  constitufum.  Ilorum  cestimio,  ne  qua  usurpatfo  per  falsas  professiones  fiat,  adhihenda 
est  mensuris  diligentia.  Nayn  et  in  Phrygia  et  tola  Asia,  e.v  hujus  modi  causis  tam  frequenter 
disconrenit  quam  Patinonia.  Uyg'in.,  de  Limit.  Const  it.,  ed.  Goes,  p.  198.  But  these  differences 
were  not  well  established  till  after  the  register  of  Augustus. 

'App.,  Bell,  civ.,  V.  4.  Rut  this  was,  however,  the  system  which  gave  most  opportunity  for 
exactions;  and  Caesar  was  obliged  to  change  it  for  a  fixed  tax.     (App.,  ib.,  v.  5;  Dion.,  xlii.  (>.) 

"  Cic,  //  in   Verr.,  iii.  12.     7ot  Siculi  tot  equites  Pomaiii  (ibid.,  14) ;  Septitio equite 

Itoynano,  affirmante  se  plus  decuma  non  datunan  {ibid.,  2.") ;  aiid  pro  Flacco,  32).  Tlie  decree  of 
the  senate  giving  liberty  to  Chios  bears  even :  OV  rf  Trap'  ahrolq  'wth:  'Piofiaw,  rolg  Xtliov  viraKoviomv 
vofiott:.     (Roeckh.,  hiscript.,  No.  2222.) 

'  Frumentum  in  cellam,  and  frummtum  testimatum.     {II  in  Verr.,  iii.  81-5.) 
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tenth,  but  this  was  paid  for.^  If  the  governor  judged  it  neees- 
sar}'  to  equip  a  fleet  to  protect  his  province  against  pirates, 
ships  were  to  be  built,  sailors  and  soldiera  furnished,  all  main- 
tained and  paid  by  the  city  which  w\as  under  obligation  to  funiisli 
them.-  If  an  army  was  necessary,  the  province  must  furnish  com 
to  feed  it.  The  senate  paid  for  this  contribution,  but  at  a  price 
of  their  own  fixing,  and  the  provincials  w^ere  obliged  to  transport 
the  corn  to  such  points  as  suited   the   pi-aetor's   convenience.     Huts 


I?^..'- 


Ship  Equipped. 


for  winter  quarters  were  also  due  from  them,  and  sometimes  even 
auxiliaries  for  the  legions.^ 

The   senate   reserved   for   itself   the   mines   of   precious   metals, 

^  Til  lis  Cicero  speaks  of  fnimenfum  emptum  as  opposed  to  fnimentum  decumanum.  (II  in 
Verr.,  iii.  81.)  In  three  years  Verres  received  37,000,000  sesterces  for  the  purchase  of  com  in 
Sicily  at  the  expense  of  Rome.  In  provinces  less  fertile,  the  senate  required  only  a  twentieth. 
(Cf.  Livy,  xxxvi.  2;  xliii.  2;  xlv.  31.) 

^  Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  v.  17,  24  ;  Philipp.,  xi.  12.  Miletus,  for  example,  was  required  to  have 
ten  ships  always  ready  for  service.  (Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  i.  34.)  Messina  owed  one  vessel.  Syra- 
cuse made  ready  a  number  upon  the  order  of  Verres. 

'  Livy,  xxix.  1  ;  xxxvi.  2 ;  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.  30  ;  Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  v.  47.  Thus  Rome 
levied  cavalry  in  Gaul  (Caes.,  ibid.,  i.  1.5;  Plut.,  Crass.,  17;  Ant.,  37  ;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  40; 
iv.  aS),  in  Spain  (Pint.,  Ant,  37 ;  Caes.,  ibid.,  v.  26  ;  App.,  ibid.,  i.  89),  in  Thrace  (Sail.,  Jiuj., 
38  ;  Plut.,  Luc,  28 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  46),  in  Nuniidia  (Sail.,  Juff.,  68  ;  App.,  ibid.,  i.  42).  Crete 
and  the  Balearic  islands  furaislied  famous  arcliers  and  slingers.  (Livy,  Ep.,  Ix. ;  Sail,  Juff.,  lOo; 
App.,  ibid.,  24J).)  These  auxiliaries  were  usually  led  hy  their  native  chiefs.  (Caes.,  Bell.  Gall., 
i.  18;  viii.  12;  Bell,  civ.,  iii.  69.)  Noricorum  juventus  (Tac,  Hist.,  iii.  5);  Bcetica  atnilia 
{ibid.,  i.  67) ;  Rcetorum  juventus,  sueta  armis  et  more  militife  e.rercita  {ibid.,  6S).  The  Ilelvetii 
supported  at  their  own  expense  a  garrison  in  u  strong  castle.     (Tac,  ibid.,  i.  67.) 


the  quarries  of  marble,  and  even  of  certain  othcn*  kinds  of  stone, 
the  salt  works,  the  fisheries  and  the  customs.  These  latter  were 
of  consi(l(»rable  importance,  for  Rome  had  maintained  all  the  port 
dues  which  she  had  found  already  existing.  The  duty  in  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse  was  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem} 

Still  further,  the  money  paid  by  private  individuals  for  the 
right  to  s(^nd  their  flocks  into  the  public  pastures,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  tax  paid  by  the  provinces,  or,  at  least,  as  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Roman  people.^ 


VI. — Different  Classes  of  Provincial  Cities. 

The  fundamental  rule  of  Roman  policy  in  relation  to  the 
vanquished  was  to  divide  the  populations  by  diversifying  the  con- 
ditions of  political  existence  bestow^ed  upon  nations,  cities,  and 
even  individuals.  By  creating  new  interests,  the  senate  strove  to 
efface  the  recollection  of  former  independence ;  they  separated 
what  had  been  united,  and  united  what  had  been  separated,  and 
made  degrees  in  servitude,  causing  the  yoke  to  w^eigh  unequally 
so  that  the  different  nations  should  not  be  by  a  common  oppression 
united  against  the  foreign  ruler :  ^  divide  et  impera !  No  people 
ever  more  skilfully  practised  this  maxim,  and  in  the  case  of  none 
was  it  ever  more  conspicuously  successful. 

Each   province,    far   from   forming   a   homogeneous   whole,    had 


'  The  senate  undertook  directly  the  working  of  certain  mines,  and  farmed  out  others  w^here 
work  had  been  already  begun.  The  silver  mines  of  Carthagena  produced  in  the  time  of 
Polybius  (xxxiv.  0,  8)  an  amount  equal  to  25,000  drachma?  a  day,  and  40,000  labourers  were 
employe<l  there.  An  ancient  decree  of  the  senate  prohibited  the  working  of  the  Italian  mines; 
notwithstanding  this,  the  censors  farmed  out  a  gold  mine  near  Vercellap,  on  condition  that  not 
over  5,(X)0  men  should  be  employwl  in  it.  The  mines  of  Asturia,  Lusitania,  and  Gallicia,  gave 
annually  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  21)  20,000  pounds  weiglit  of  gold.  Cajsar 
faruK'd  out  in  Crete  the  whetstone  quarries,  cotorias  locaret.  {Dig.,  xxxix.,  tit.  v.,  fr.  13.) 
There  were  mines  of  precious  metals  in  Macedon,  but  Pauliis  ^Emilius  forbade  the  working  of 
them,  but  permitted  it  in  the  case  of  the  iron  and  copper  mines.  In  regard  to  the  port  dues, 
see  Cicero  (//  in  Verr.,  ii.  70,  75,  and  pro  leye  Manilia,  6).  Being  in  Cilicia,  he  recommends 
Xq  Atticns  to  send  his  letters^^rr  magistros scripturee  et  portus  nostrarum  diocesium.  His  brother 
(^uintus  liad  allowed  the  publicans  in  Asia  to  levy  the  portorium  circumvectionis,  customs  paid 
on  transporting  goods  ;  this  Cicero  declares  was  not  due  {ad  Att.,  ii.  16). 

*'*  Fe.Mtus,  8.  v.  Scri/ftuarius. 

^  'P«ii/i«iwv  ....  off  Tov  avTuv  TpoTTOv  hKatTToii;  j(^pu}fut/u}p,  aWii  rovg  ^iv  (Tvvsxiip,  rovc  Si  Kara- 
Xvuv  (iovXonipiov.     (Strabo,  viii.,  p.  385.) 
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two  classes  of  inluibitants  :  the  tributaries^  subject  to  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  governor,  while  still  retaining  their  particular  institu- 
tions; and  the  privileged,  who  were,  so  to  speak,  placed  outside 
of  the  province,  and,  in  consequence,  withdrawn  from  the  action 
of  the  Eoman  magistrate.^  The  latter  consisted  also  of  several  sub- 
divisions, collected  into  two  great  categories ;  the  cities  having  a 
Eoman  organization,  and  those  preserving  their  national  constitu- 
ti(m,  the  former,  more  numerous  in  the  West,  the  latter  chieti} 
existing  in  the  East. 

1.  The  Roman  colonics.  They  had  citizenship,  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  legal  rights  of  the  Eoman  Jus,  but  not  quiritary  ownership, 
for  provincial  soil  could  not  be  raised  to  the  same  dignity  Avith 
Italian,  or  possess  like  prerogatives,'-  of  which  the  chief  was  the 
exempti.m  from  tribute.'  The  colonists  being  citizens,  pleno  Jure, 
exercised  all  its  rights  durhig  their  sojourn  in  Eome,  and  might 
obtain  its  honours,  that  is  to  say,  all  public  offices. 

2.  The  mmicipia,  whose  inhabitants,  civcs  sine  sujfragio,  wdiile 
retaining  their  own  laws,  enjoyed  at  Eome  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Eoman  citizen,  except  that  they  could  not  vote  in  the  comitia,  and 
could  not  aspire  to  public  office.  These  cities  Avere  regarded  as 
ranking  below  the  colonies,  and  are  always  named  after  them  by 
Pliny.^ 

3.  The  Latin  colonies,  whose  magistrates,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  office,  were  eligible  for  Eoman  citizenship.'  The  in- 
habitants of  these  colonies  had  the  Jus  conunercii,  that  is,  the  right 

'  Strabo  says  (iv.,  p.  187)  of  Nismes :  "  It  has  the  Latin  law."  Am  J*  toZto  ovS'  viro  toiq 
TTfiOffTayfiatTi  tuiv  tK  r/}<;  "Pw/i//g  arfjUTijywv  itjTi  to  tOvot;  tovto. 

-  Provinviale  solum  nee  maneipi  est.  ((jraius,  Inst.,  ii.  '27.  See  in  chap,  xxxvi.)  ....  Pro- 
rincialia pnedia  imicapionem  nun  recipiunt  (Id.,  ibid.,  46) ;  these  colonies  were  not  at  hl>erty  to 
orj,Mnize  at  their  own  pleasure.  Jura  institutaque  omnia  populi  liomani  non  sui  arbitrii 
Itabent. 

^  There  has  been  much  discussion  whether  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  estalili.shed  in  tlie 
provinces  were  subjected  to  the  tributum  soli.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  amrniin-  that  they  were 
not,  one  reason  for  my  opinion  being  that  neither  Ca,'sar  nor  Aujrust us  would  have  invented  a 
new  right,  tha Jus  Italicmn,ii  it  had  not  already  existed  in  the  Roman  (•oh)uiesof  the  ])rovin(es. 

'  Hist.  Nat.,  ii.  4,  25,  m/. ;  Aulus  Uellius,  Xoct.  Att.,  xvi.  ]:^  :  Qu<e  tamcn  conditio  (coluui- 
anim),  cum  sit  mat/is  obno.via  et  minus  libera,  potior  tamen  et  prtestabilior  exist imatur  propter 
amplitudinem  majestafemque  populi  Itomani,  cujus  istee  culonice  quasi  e/fitjies  parvo'  simulacraque 
essequredam  videntur.  Colonies  have  been  knov\Ti  to  seek  to  Ije  changed  into  municipia,  on 
account  of  this  first  reason,  for  example,  the  Prrrnestines  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  :  Ut  ew  colom'a 
in  municipii  Stat  urn  rediip-rentur.     (^Aulus  LJeiliu.s,  ibid.,  xvi.  13.; 

'  Cf.  vol.  i.,  p.  aui. 


to  acquire  and  transmit  quiritary  ownership ;  ^  but  they  had  not 
tht*  Ju^  connuhii,  which  would  have  given  the  patria  potestas,  or 
power  of  the  Eoman  father  over  all  his  descendants.  When  they 
resided  at  Eome,  they  voted  in  a  tribe  to  wliich  they  were  assigned 
by  lot.- 

4.  The    allied    cities,    fijederatte^^    such    as    Messina,    Massilia, 


Temple  of  Plana  at  Evora  (former  Liberalitas  Julia). 

(iades,    Sparta,    Athens,    etc.,    who    had    concluded    with    Eome    a 

'  By  usucapio,  in  jure  cessio,  mancipatio,  vindicatio,  and  the  testamenti  /actio.  Later, 
under  the  empire  there  rose  another  class  of  cities,  having  the  Jus  Italicum  which  were 
exempt  from  the  land  tax,  because  their  soil  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Italy. 

^  Livy,  XXV.  3. 

^  They  were  bound  to  furnish,  in  case  of  need,  auxiliaries,  ships,  and  in  Sicily  a  part  of  the 
frumentutn  imjK'ratum.  Cf.  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  v.  21.  We  may  also  name  7\iuromenium  in 
Sicily;  Tarrayona  (PI.  Hist.  iVa^,  iii.  3j,  and  Malaca,  in  Spain;  the  Vocontii,  the  Unyones, 
the  Remi,  the  A'ldui,  and  the  Carnutes,  in  Gaul;  Athens,  \n  Greece;  Rhodes  and  Tyre,  in 
Asia;  Amisus,\\\  Pithynia;  Utica,  in  Africa,  etc.,  etc.  These  cities,  which  had  contracted  a 
solenni  alliance  with  Home,  by  a  formal  treaty  engraved  on  bronze  in  the  Capitol  and  read 
pul)licly  every  year  (IkKckh.,  Inscr.,  No.  24So),  were  the  most  truly  independent  in  their  internal 
administration  of  all  that  were  comprised  in  the  Roman  provinces.     Cf.  Pliny,  Epist.,  x.  94. 
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Coin  of  Corcyra. 


treaty  on  equal  forms/  or  an  agrcomont  implying  an  obligation   to 
recognize  the  siipn^macy  of  the  Eoman  people. 

5.  The  free  cities^  having,  like  the  allied  cities,  all  the  extrrnal 
show  of  independence,  their  own  laws  and  entire  jurisdiction,  hut 
holding  this  liberty  by  the  good  pleasure  of  Rome,  and  frc  m  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  instead  of  retaining  it  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  ;  ^ 
these  cities  owed  to  the  Roman  treasury  a  fixed  tribute  in  money, 
the  stipendiiim,  Corcym,  the  Adriatic  station  for  Rome's  uaval 
forces,    was   free,  but    a   coarse   proverb    marks    what   this   lib(  rty  ' 

was  worth.     These  cities  were  very  nume-ous ; 

they  are  found  everyw^here  except  in  Sardinia.* 
6.  The  cities   exempt   from   taxation,  im- 

munes,^ 

We   also    find    cities    uniting    several   of 

these  designations  at  the  same  tim?,  being 
at  once  colonies  and  free,  colonies  and  exempt,  free  and  allies. 
Thus  Patrte  (Patras)  had  the  right  of  citizenship  when  it  became 
a  Roman  colony.  Furthermore,  it  was  free,  because  a  great 
number  of  the  people  of  the  country  having  come  into  it,  it 
appeared  to  be  severe  and  impolitic  to  subject  it,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  all  colonies,  to  the  civil  laws  of  Rome.  By 
the    concession    of    liberty,    the    city    had    the    right    to    organize 

^  Justin,  xliii.  5:  (equo  jure  perevssum. 

*  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  102. 

^  'EXivO'pa  KnpKvpa,  x^^  "'row  OkXuc.  (Strab.,  vii.,  p.  320,  fr.  8.)  In  rt^spect  to  political 
matters,  this  liberty  was  of  no  value,  but  we  shall  see  elsewhere  that  it  was  very  considerable  an 
concerning-  the  interior  administration. 

*  Cic,  pro  Scauro,  15.  They  were  released  from  the  onerous  obligation  of  providinpr  winter 
quarters.  Plchisc.  de  Thermens.,  lig.  45  :  Ne  qids  mayititrntiis  ....  ynilites  ....  hiemnndi  rriitm 
uifroducito.  They  retained  tlieir  own  laws  and  mag-istrates,  vouoiq  xp<^/*^»'owf  toIq  warfuoii'. 
(Polybius  xviii.  21)),  and  the  proconsul  was  not  to  enci-oach  upon  their  jurisdiction:  Omit  to 
jurixdicfioncm  in  libera  civitate  contra  leges  senaf usque  consulta.     (Cic,  de  Pror.  cons.,  .3.) 

*  Three  vases  (amphora  cantharus prochus)  of  different  shapes.  On  the  reverse,  KOPKVP.AI, 
between  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  (or  the  rays  of  a  star).     Triobol  of  Corcyra. 

*  Immunity  by  no  means  followed  the  concession  of  liberty.  Thus,  in  168,  tlie  Maccnionians 
are  declared  free,  but  must  pay  tril»ute.  (Livy,  xlv.,  21),  .32.)  Many  Illyrian  tribes,  on  the 
other  hand,  received,  besides  liberty,  immunity.  (Id.,i6i'(rf.,  26.)  Caesar  granted  the  same  favour 
to  the  Atrebjites  (Bell.  Gall.,  vii.  6),  Claudius  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  Antoninus  to  those 
of  Pulliintium  (Pausan.,  viii.  4.3).  Cf.  I^ckh.,  Corp.  Imcr.,'So.  .3610),  and  note.  This  was 
at  that  time  the  immunitas pleni'^sima.  Cf.  Callistnitus,  in  the  Dig.,  xxvii.  1,  17  §  1.  Anti(K-h 
was  free,  })ut  in  addition,  Caracalla  gave  to  the  city  the  title  of  colony,  but  salrit  tributi». 
{Dig.,  1.  15,  fr.  8,  §  5.)  !  have  said  that  these  favoured  cities  were  regarded  as  outside  of  the 
province;  this  expression,  however,  must  not  be  understood  too  literally,  for  the  Romans 
would  not  have  so  understood  it.     Tarsus,  a  free  city,  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Cilicia, 
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in  accordance  with  its  own  ideas.  These  colonies,  however,  paid 
the  land-tax,  and  the  personal  tax,^  unless  specially  exempt  by 
grant  of  immunitas,'  or  later,  by  the  concession  of  the  jus  Italicim, 
whidi  gave  to  the  provincial  soil  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
the  Italian,  namely,  the  exemption  from  property  tax. 

Certain  cities,  finally,  had^  a  patron  at  Rome,  such  as  were 
tlie  Marcelli  for  Sicily,  the  Catos  for  Cyprus,  etc.,  or  ties  of 
hospitality   with    some   noble    personage,    and    could    count    in    all 


^'0^<t>tAcPOuATCCKaAcANMTC<A|THCrNBlO/A0YtoYMWAfyN        ycH 
y»  ^^/J ■ — '  "-• 


Sarcophagus  from  Patrae.^ 

cases  upon  his  powerful  interposition.  This  was  an  advantage, 
at  times  onerous,  and  not,  however,  furnishing  a  distinct  political 
situation,  except  in  cases  where  a  city  liad  contracted  these  ties 
with  Rome  herself.* 

These  cities  prized  distinctions  as  the  men  of   that  time  prized 

and  a  place  where  he  administered  justice  ;  Panormus,  in  Sicily,  was  the  same,  notwithstanding 
\U  tiW^  oi  ciritas  libera.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  city  had  its  own  jurisdiction  also. 
Sallust  says  {Juy.,^\):  Indignabamini  a-rarium  e.rpilari,  reges  et  populos  liberos  pam;is  nobilibns 
vectigal  peudere;  and  Appian  (Bell,  civ.,  i.  102)  says  that,  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  nations  and 
kings,  friends  or  allies,  and  not  merely  the  tributary  cities,  but  also  the  allied  cities  with  whom 
Home  had  made  treaty,  granting  tliem  liberty  and  immunity,  now  all  paid  tribute  and  owed 
olx}<lience,  7r«aai  avvTiXdv  UtXtvovTo  t:ai  vwaKoinip.  Immunity  released  even  from  paying  the 
tenth,  at  least  in  Sicily  (Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  ii.  61) ;  iii.  6;  v.  2\),  and  from  certain  onerous  obliga- 
tions, like  that  in  respect  to  winter  quarters.  {Plebiscit.  de  Thermens.,  i.  45-.55.)  Furthermore, 
the  immunity  was  personal,  not  territorial,  Haliqfenses,  quorum  invoice  decumasdant,  ipsi  agros 
immunes  habcnt.  (Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  iii.  40.)  The  incola  is  the  individual  resident  in  a  city, 
but  not  a  citizen  of  it.  When  the  State  called  for  the  double  tithe  from  a  province,  the  cities 
which  were  liberce  and  mw////e^were  obliged  to  furnish  corn  at  a  fixed  price.  Cic,  II in  Verr., 
iv.  U  ;  iii.  73.)  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacouians,  says  (viii., p.  365):  TrX/yv  twp  ipiXiKwv 
XtiTovpytCJv  liXXo  (TvvTtXovPTif;  ovckv. 

'  Dig.,  I,  tit.  15,  fr.  8,  §  7. 

''  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  3,  4. 

^  Lebas  and  Wuddington,  Voyage  archeol.  en  Grece  et  en  Asie  min.,  pi.  93,  fig.  1. 

*  Ilospitiumpriratum,  hospitium publicum.  (IJvy,  i.  49 ;  v.  50.)  Caere  is  tlie  only  instance 
we  are  able  to  name  of  *'  public  hospitality  "  with  Rome.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  t  hat  this 
relation  was  often  established  with  the  cities  or  tribes  on  the  frontiers,  for  the  Digest  speaks  of 
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personal    honours.      Among    the   cities    in    a   province,    there   were 
ranks,  and  consequent  precedence. 

There    was    not     merely    difference    between    cities,    but    also 
between   fellow-citizens  of   the   same  city,  for   the   right   of   Roiiian 
citizensliip,    Latin   rights,    immunity  and   liberty  might  be  granted 
with  hereditary  succession,  to  families  or  to  individuals.* 

Thus,  a  Liparjean  having  saved  the  life  of  some  deputies  sent 
into  Greece  by  the  senate,  his  descendants,  wlien,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  Eome  made  the  conquest  of  their  island,  were 
declared  exempt  from  all  tribute. 

We  have  not  completed  an  enumeration  of  all  the  conditions 
of  the  subject.  Eome  willingly  confen-ed  her  citiz(^nship  on  the 
provincials,'-  but  by  degrees.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  have  Eoman 
citizenship,  but  without  the  right  of  aspiring  to  public  office." 
To  become  a  Eoman  citizen,  an  Egyptian  must  first  be  made  a 
citizen  of  Alexandria.^  Again,  this  distinction  existed  among 
subject  cities,  that  to  some  more  favoured,  their  lands  had  bec^n 
left  or  restored  on  payment  of  a  certain  royalty,  the  tenth  {civlUUcs 
ikcumancr);'  while  to  others  less  fortunate  the  royalty  was  a 
variable  sum,"  the  collecting  of  which  was  farmed  out  by  the 
censors  (civifafes  censoriwy 

The  province,  it  will  be  seen,  was  far  from  forming  a  homo- 
geneous w^hole.  Still  further,  the  provinces  differed  from  one 
another,    their   position    towards   Eome   not    being   the   same.      We 

it  as  a  habitual  condition.     Si  mm  ffente  nliqun  neque  nmicitinm,  neque  /,o.y,ifi,nn,  nequo  fathiM 
aminfio'  mum  factum,  hahemm  (xlix.,  tit.  15,  §  4,  U,  2).     In  respect  to  patrons,  they  are  referreif 
to  in  countless  inscriptions. 

'  Di.xlorus,  xii.  39.    As  reorards  citizenship,  examples  abound  fverywhere.    (Cic.,;>;v/  />V//Ao, 
3.)    Josephus  had  obtaine<l  from  Titus  «r*X,mr,  i'l^rtp  mr.  /i.yirrr;/  ri^  rip  Xa€6vT,.    (Jol.  Vita,  7().) 

*  Stipem1ianose.r  Africa,  Sicilia,  Sardinia, ccftcris  provinciis  multm  ciritate  dmatus  iJemus 
(C\c.,pro  /ial/,0,  9) sinf/illatim  (id.,  Phil.,  ii.  37). 

^  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  23-2o. 

*  Plin.,  Epiiit.,  X.  22.     Tliis  oblioration  was  imposed  by  Octavius. 
'  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  6. 

"  Cic,  in  Mull.,  i.  4. 

'  Is  aoer  a  censoribm  locari  mlet.  (Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  iii.  6.)  Sicily  had  three  allied  cit  ies, 
five  free  and  exempt  cities,  thirty-four  cities  payinpr  tithes,  and  about  twentv-five  whose  due^ 
were  farmed  out  by  the  censors  (Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  6) ;  Sardinia  had  onlv  cities  pavin-  the 
^tipcnftiarmm  (Cic,  pro  Scanro,[lU);  Corsica,  two  colonies  (Sen.,  ad  IMr.,H)-  the  T.rra- 
conensis,  after  Augustus,  twelve  colonies,  thirteen  7nunicipia  with  riglit  of  lloman  citi/en.hip 
eighteen  with  the  jm  Latii,  one  allied  city,  l.V,  paying  stipnu/iarium,  and  290  other  cities  or 
Tillages  depended  on  them;  PwTtica,  nine  cohmies,  eight  municipia,  twenty-nine  Latin  cities, 
SIX  free  cities,  three  allied,  and  120  paying  ^tipendiarium.     (PL,  Hi^t.  Nat.,  iii.  1.) 


have  already  seen  that  some  had  a  governor  of  higher,  and  otluu-s 
of  lower  rank.  The  privileges  of  which  we  have  just  spoken 
had  moreover  been  dispensed  through  each  province  in  varying 
maiuKT;  their  municipal  institutions  had  nothing  in  common,  and 
as  their  rights  suffered,  their  obligations  also  varied.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  what  each  paid  to  Eome,  but  it  is  clear 
they  neither  paid  similar  sums,  nor  in  the  same  manner. 

Thus  Gaul  and  Macedon  seem  to  have  given  only  a  fixed 
sum.'  Most  of  the  cities  of  Carthaginian  Africa,^  Egypt,'  Syria 
and  Cilicia^  paid  capitati(m  taxes  even  for  women,  and  in  Eo'vpt 
as  its  seems,  for  slaves.  This  last  province  was  later  charged 
Avith  feeding  the  Eoman  peoi)le  for  four  months.^  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  paid  their  tithes  in  kind,  and  Sardinians  besides  paid 
a  tribute  according  to  property. «  Africa  and  Spain  bought  back 
their  harvests  at  a  price  Avhich  never  varied  whatever  might  have 
been  the  inclemency  of  the  season.'  Asia  and  Greece  paid  the 
land-tax. 

It  was  difficult  to  introduce  as  much  variety  into  the  method 
of  collecting  the  tax.  The  tax-gatherer  must  be  either  Eoman  or 
native.  The  senate  authorizcnl  the  Spaniards,^  Cipsar  permitted 
the  Asiatics,-'  and  Paulus  .Emilius  the  Macedonians,  to  make 
their  own  collections.  In  Greece,'"  in  Asia  before  Caesar's  time," 
and    in   Sicily   the   tax-gatherers   were   publicans,    who   had   bought 

'  Vecti(/al  ccrtinn  quod  stipendiarinm  dicitiir.  (Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  6.)  INlacedon  gave 
in  this  way  100  tah'uts  (about  1-20,000).  Pint.,  A-hnilim,  2S.  Gaul,  40,001^000  f^esterces  (about 
t-.KXMlOO).     Suet.,  Cfe.«.,  25 ;  Eutrop.,  vi.  17. 

='  App.,  Lib.,  135.  In  Africa  the  tax  was  Ui  ry  yy  ,:ru  l^i  rol^  <Tu>i,amv,  avcpi  Kal  yvra,Ki 
oftv.iiof;. 

'  Jos.,  licit.  Jud.,  ii.  16.     The  tribute  was  more  than  12,000  talents.     (Str.,  xvii.,  p.  79  ^.) 

*  App.,  Sifr.,  no.  Tlie  tribute  was  one  per  cent,  of  tlie  valuation.  Cicero,  ad  Att.,  v.  10 
impcrata  tmtcKit'iXaia.     Ad  Fam.,  iii.  8:  accrdis.ima  e.ractio  capi/um  et  ostiorum. 

^  .Jos.,  licit.  Jud.,  iv.  10,  5. 

«  Livy,  xxiii.  32;  Cic.,;>ro  lialbo,  18;  Ilirtius,  de  Bell.  Afr.,  98.  Some  have  understood 
Cicero  to  place  Si(  ily  in  the  same  category  (//  in  Verr.,  ii.  .5'J).  Omnes  Siculi  e.r  ccn.su  quotannis 
trihuta  cnnferunt  (id.,  ilnd.,  55, ^CJ).  Put  l»ere  we  nnist  undrrstand  by  tributa  the  tax  nece.^sary 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  town,  levied  upon  tlie  citizens.  In  his  oration  pro  Flacco,  9,  Cicero 
again  us;»8  the  word  tritmta,  clearly  to  d;^<^ign;ite  the  private  revenues  of  cities.  This  i.?  al.-cj  tlie 
vi«'\v  taki'ii  by  Iluschke,  Ucher  den  Vemus  iind  die  Steuerrerfas.'iunf/,  p.  8. 

'  Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  iii.  G. 

"  Livy,  xliii.  2. 

"  App.,  liefl.  cir.,  v.  4  :   Yfuv  roif  0/^riff  iirhfty^^tv  dydpuv  Tropd  tCLv  yfuipyovvTu>%> 

'"  Cic,  de  Nat.  deonnn,  iii.  19. 

*'  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  (> ;  ad  Quint.,  i.  10  ;  ad  Att.,  i.  17. 
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at  Kome  the  right  of  collecting  the  tributes.  In  Sicily,  certain 
tithes,  those  of  wine  and  oil  and  of  small  crops,  were  farmed  out, 
before  the  time  of  Verres,  by  the  quaestors  in  the  island  itself. 

When  the  Eomans  had  conquered  Latium,  they  prohibited  all 
trade  between  the  Latin  cities.  The  same  prohibition  was  laid 
upon  the  Macedonians,  when  they  were  distributed  into  four 
districts  after  the  fall  of  Perseus;  upon  Illyria,  divided  into 
three  cantons,  which  were  to  remain  absolute  strangers  to  each 
other  ;  ^  ui)on  Achaea,  after  the  fall  of  Corinth.'*  An  expression 
used  by  Cicero  shows  that  everywhere  the  same  policy  was  pur- 
sued :  ''  Diodes  of  Panormus,"  he  says,  ''  had  hired  a  held  in  the 
territory  of  Segesta,  for  between  those  cities  there  was  a  right 
of  trading."  ^  The  jus  commcrcii  therefore  was  the  exception,  and 
the  prohibition  was  the  rule,  since  the  orator  was  obliged  to 
explain  how  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  could  occupy  land  belong- 
ing to  another  city.  It  is  true  the  two  cities  were  free,  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  two  so-called  independent  States,  but  this  class  of 
cities  were  very  numerous,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their 
independence  was  often  limited  in  this  respect.  The  Roman  citizen, 
being  able  to  buy  and  sell  everywhere,  found  it  too  much  for  his 
advantage  to  be  free  from  rival  enterprises  for  the  senate  not  to 
multiply  these  prohibitions. 

The  province,  divided  internally  as  we  have  seen,  had  no 
bond  of  union  with  adjacent  provinces.  They  were  a  foreign  land, 
aliena.  Thus  a  person  might  be  exiled  from  liis  province.^  The 
proconsul  who  crossed  the  boundaries  of  his  province  incunxHl 
the  charge  of  treason;  and  a  city — at  least  this  was  the  case  in 
Bithynia  by  the  Pompeian  law — could  not  give  to  the  inhabitant 
of  another  province  the  right  of  citizenship.^  These  proliibitions 
accorded  so  well  with  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  ancient  municipali- 
ties that  they  were  accepted  Avithout  resistance. 

Since  feudalism,  that  is  to  siiy,  the  reign  of  the  castles,  has 
passed  over  modern  societies,  the  country  is  separated  from  tlie 
city.     A  city  now   has   but  a  narrow  belt   of   suburbs  suiTouuding 


'  Livy,  xlv.  20,  29.  »  Pausan.,  vii.  16.  '  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  40. 

^Siiet.,   Claud.,  23;  Pliny,  i>.,  x.  04;  Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  20.     Tliks  i»  the  yaim-  with  the 
French  infernnnenf. 

*  Non  civitatus  alieiue.     (Plin.,  Epiat.,  \.  115.) 
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it;   formerly  it  had  a  province.      At  the  present  day  the  well-to-do 
class  and   a   large   proportion  of   the  working  class 'live  and  die  in 
the  city.      A  whole  life  is  spent  there,  because  there  is   trade    in- 
dustry, intellectual   activity,  all  the  resources  and  all  the  pleasures 
of  civilization.      Among  the  ancients  life  was  spent  in  the  countrv 
in   the   rude   labours   of   agriculture,   the   only   industry  with  wliich 
they  were  acquainted,  and  in  the  solitude  which  such  an  existt.ice 
imposes.      At  the   same  time  there  was  need  of   a   place   of   refuge 
m   case   of    invasion,    of    gathering   for   the   discussion   of    common 
interests,    a    fortress    and    a    public    square,    the    capitol    and    the 
forum,    the   acropolis   and  the   agora.      This   was    the   city     usually 
placed  upon  a  height   easily  susceptible  of   defence.      This  fortified 
enclosure  {urhs  «Vt.)  formed,  with  the  territory  dependent  upon  it 
the  city  {civitas  TroAf?).  ^ 

It   is  in   many  cases  difficult   to  draw  the  dividing  line  so  as 
to   avoid,    on   the   one   hand,    coming    down   to   a   lifeless   atom,    or 
on   the    other,    leaving   a   whole    which   is   both   heterogeneous   and 
cumbersome    by   its    bulk.      The    [French]   commune   is   too   small  • 
France   has  36,000    of   them,    but   the    Poman   city  was  too  larc^e- 
in    Galha    Comata,   from    the   Rhine   to    the    Pyrenees,    there    were 
only  sixteen.      They  were   really  small   States,    with   a   complicated 
admimstration,    including    many   secondary   cities,^    with    a    bud-et 
magistrates    for    taking   of    the    census,    for    the    administration^f 
justice,    for    the    superintendence    of    public    works,    of    police     of 
public  health,  of  all  the  interests  of  the  city  and  of  the  territory 
and  ready,  upon  the  withdrawal  of   the  hand  which  kept  the  pea^e 
among    them,   to  arm    their    militia    and    send    them    out    against 

5^    'xn  ^'f  ^"P""'^'^^"'  "P°"  ^''  twenty-four  towns.    (Strabo  and  Pliny,  Hist.  N„f   iii 
^    A  hundred  and  Beve„ty-n.„e  cities  of  the  Tarraconensis  possessed  203  ^Ua^es     mi, 

wtr/u'l;^   ^'  T"  "'.*!"  «-='">  tUe  Carnic  Alps,  were  in  the  iuri  die  ion    ^ 
g2ZI  n"  "*  «""»^'pale   Tevgestinum) ;   Calatia  was  dependent  upon  Capua 

Caudmm    pon  lieneventum.     (Beeker  and  Marquardt,  IlandM  der  iL.  AltertT-^77^ 

nle  ^f  H        >  T  T'''"r  '^'"^  ^"^  """y  ♦<"^"*-     Aocorfinglv,  the  Greeks  often  used  the' 
name  of  tlu,  c..y  for  that  of  the  territory.     These  secondary  ph-ces,- ^  were  called  r I  aU 

rs'aiXrbut  ,,:,""'"'?•'',•"  *^  l-'-vi^'^  ".o  ..i...es',  ™,ni,.ipa.  Te        i  .t^ 

VOL.  IL  '      '      'J 
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their  neighbours   whom    they   loved    no    better    than   great    States 
are  wont  to  love  those  whose  frontiers  touch  their  own.^ 

If  this  municipal  organization  left  the  governor  little  to  do, 
unless  he  had  the  inclination  to  interfere  in  everything,  it  made 
the  Eoman  empire,  instead  of  a  homogeneous  people,  a  union  of 
little  States,  most  of  them  living  under  different  conditions. 
Wrapped  about  and  held  in  restraint  by  the  administration  above 
tlicm,  these  cities  will  remain  united  only  so  long  as  the  binding 
force  holds  firm,  as  soon  as  it  is  weakened,  all  ties  will  break, 
and  the  barbarians,  few  in  number  though  they  are,  will  subjugate, 
one  after  another,  these  nations,  which  having  never  had  sentiments 
and  interests  in  common,  will  not  in  the  decisive  moment  be  able 
to  make  common  stock  of  their  resources  and  their  courage. 


YII. — Provincial  Assemblies. 

Between  the  State  and  the  commune,  even  if  the  latter  were 
not  reduced  to  its  present  insignificant  proportions,  there  was  needed 
an  intermediate  division,  a  political  representation  of  the  province 
itself.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  below  the  formidable 
government  whose  seat  was  Eome,  and  above  the  humble  and 
timid  magistrates  of  the  cities,  men  who  could  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  province,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  name  of  an  important  interest 
which  the  government  was  bound  to  treat  with  respect.  Assemblies 
thus  composed  might  no  doubt  have  become  embaiTassing  to  the 
power  of  Eome,  but  they  would  have  resti-ained  its  excesses. 
The  institution  would  have  been  a  good  one ;  but  was  it  pos- 
sible ? 

The  ancients  were  not  so  ignorant  of  the  representative  system 


'  See  in  Tacitus  (Hist.,  i.  65)  the  bitter  hate  existing  between  Lujjdimum  and  Vienna,  wlio 
attacked  each  other  the  instant  that  the  troubles  of  the  empire  pennitted  them  to  do  so  with 
impunity,  and  the  bloody  combat  between  the  people  of  Nuceria  and  of  Puteoli  (Id.,  Ann.,  xiv. 
17),  Cicero,  in  a  passage  already  cited  {ad  Quint.,  I.  i.  11),  shows  all  these  little  States  ready  to 
tear  each  other  in  pieces  if  Rome  did  not  impose  peace  upon  them.  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  been 
free,  and  Augustus  was  obliged  to  deprive  them  of  liberty  (IS  B.C.)  on  account  of  the  seditions 
whicli  desolated  them.  (Dion  Cassius,  Ixiv.  T.^i  Nero  restores  to  the  Greeks  tlieir  liberty,  and 
they  at  once  return  to  their  civil  wars, 'Ej  ift^ vXiov  nraaiv  TrpolixOrjaav.  (Pausan.,  vii.  17,4.) 
Vespasian,  therefore,  replaces  tliem  under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  saying  that  they  have 
forgotten  how  to  bo  free.     (!<!.,  ibid.) 
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as   they  have   been  said  to  be.^     The  Greek  race,  it  is  true,  were 
never  willing  to   emerge  from  their  little  cities '  and  form  a   great 
State,  yet   its  tribes  never  lost   sight   of  their  fraternal  origin,  and 
in   token   of  this   common  blood,  they  had   certain   national   institu- 
tions in  which  religion,  art,  and  pleasure  had  more  share,  no  doubt, 
than  politics,  but  which  formed  a  tie  between  the  members  of  the 
Hellenic   family.      The    Amphictyons    at   Delphi   were    not   always 
limited   to   affairs   of   the  temple,  and   the   Lycians   had   a   genuine 
parliament,  a  wise  people,  ''  whose  twenty-three  cities,''  says  Strabo, 
^^sent   deputies   to   an   assembly  held   in   a   designated   place.      The 
most   important   of    the    cities   sent   three   deputies,    those    next    in 
rank  two,  and  the  humblest  one.     They  contributed  in  a  like  pro- 
portion    to    the    public     expenses.  ...  The    assembly    begins    by 
naming  a   chief    of    the    confederation;     it    then    proceeds    to    the 
appointment  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Lycian  body.      It  appoints 
also  the  judges  of  all  the  tribunals.      Formerly  peace  and  war  and 
alliances  were   determined   in   the   same   assembly,    but   this   cannot 
now  be  done  save   by  the  consent  of  the  Eomans  who  accord  per- 
mission    only    for    deliberations    concerning    local    interests.      The 
number  of   magistrates   and   judges   named  by  each  city  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  votes  it  controls."^ 

The  Lycian  body  was  not  an  isolated  instance.  Greece,  which 
had  been  the  great  political  school  of  the  world,  desired,  after 
passing  through  all  phases,  and  as  if  to  leave  nothing  untried, 
to  also  make  the  essay  of  representative  government.*     Commenced 


'  Concerning  the  ideas  spreaa  abroad  in  the  ancient  world  in  respect  to  a  mixed  and 
balanced  government,  see  Cicero,  de  Hep.,  i.  45  ;  Tac,  iv.  33. 

^  In  Greece,  exclusive  of  the  islands,  have  been  counted  ninety-nine  distinct  States,  tliirty^f 
wluch   were   free   under  the   emperors.     (Kuhn,   Beitriige  z.    Verfass.  des  mm.  Reich,.,  p. 

»  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  665.  [See  the  interesting  account  of  this  constitution  in  Freeman's  Federal 
Governmnit,  I.  p.  208.  Hd.]  Caria  was  organized  in  the  same  manner.  "  The  cantons  havino-  the 
most  towns  have  also,"  he  says,  " the  most  votes  in  the  general  assembly;  their  association  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Chrysaoreon."  (Id.,  ibid.,  ^.  660.)  Mf  w.  want  an  example  of 
a  noble  federative  repubhc,"  «iys  Montesquieu,  "  I  will  indicate  the  republic  of  Lycia."  (E.y>r. 
des  Lots  IX.  3.)  I  cite  Montesquieu,  for  Lycia  came  to  a  bad  end  (Dion.,  Ix.  17 ;  Suet.,  Claud., 
26),  and  her  institutions  have  been  held  responsible.  See  also  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  631,  concerning 
the  tetrapohs  of  Phrygia,  and  Gruter  (Inscr.,  No.  2056)  for  the  pentapolis  formed  by  Odessus, 
-Mesembria,  Tomi,  Istriaiii,  and  Apollonia. 

*  [Mr.  Freeman  has  sliown  (Fed.  Govt.  I.  p.  266,  seg.)  with  what  limitations  this  statement 
sfioul.l  l)e  mtroduced.  Practically,  because  only  rich  and  idle  men  attended  the  meetings,  the 
government  was  representative,  ])ut  every  free  Ach^nu  had  a  right  to  go  and  to  vote.— ^rf] 
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Coin  of  Pergamus. 


too  late,  and  amidst  unfavourable  conditions,  the  attempt  failed. 
However,  the  brilliancy  which  the  Acha?an  league  cast  over  the 
last  days  of  Greece  gave  this  system  a  durable  popularity.  When 
the  conquest  was  completed  and  secured,  Eome  left  her  new  sub- 
jects to  re-unite  one  after  another  the  bonds  which  she  had  care- 
fully broken.  Everywhere  confederations  were  re-formed,  and  if 
politically  these  new  leagues  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  liberty, 
yet  they  preserved  the  memory  of  it,  and  its  reality  might  any 
day  reappear   under  the  forms  which   for  the  moment  were  but  a 

deceitful  show.* 

Bith}Tiia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pergamean  Asia 
had  general  assemblies,  which  were  held  suc- 
cessively in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province. 
Upon  a  coin  of  Pergamus  is  the  temple  of 
Eome  and  of  Augustus  with  this  legend.  Com- 
munitas  Asice.  Caesar  gathered  at  Tarsus  deputies 
from  all  the  cities  of  Cilicia.^  Mention  is  also 
made  in  the  Digest  of  assemblies  of  Thracians  and  assemblies  of 
Thessalians  held  at  Larissa ;  in  the  code  of  a  general  priesthood  or 
superintendence  of  the  games  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia;  in  the 
medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  province  of  Asia  of  a  supreme  pon- 
tiff, apxiepem'j  and  of  a  president  of  the  sacred  games,  Aff/a/^xv^) 
chosen  by  deputies  of  the  entire  province,  koivov  Aala't*  At  these 
meetings  the  deputies  took  a  certain  order  determined  by  the  rank 

^  The  lonians  of  the  thirteen  cities  of  Ionia  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  num.,  ii.  p.  50.^,  and  Straho, 
xiv.  639)  always  met  at  the  Panionium,  the  Achaeans  at^Egium  (Pausan.,  vii.  27),  the  JkKOtians 
at  Coronea  (Biickh.,  Corp.  Inscr.,  i.  p.  5  of  the  introduction)  ;  the  league  of  the  Phocians  sub- 
sisted (Pausan.,  x.  5)  as  well  as  the  Aniphictyonic  council.  (Id.,  ibid.,  8.)  Hadrian  instituted 
at  Athens,  in  the  Panhellenion,  an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks.  (Miiller,  ^yinet.,  p.  152,  seq. ; 
Bceckh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  No.  385 ;  and  Ahrens,  de  Athen.  statu.) 

2  COM(munitas)  ASI(£e).  Fortune  standing,  crowning  Claudius  in  a  bi-columnar  temple 
consecrated  to  Rome  and  to  Augustus,  the  first  letters  of  which  names  are  upon  tlic  pediment, 
ROM.  ET  AYG.    Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  Claudius. 

3  Ciliciee  civitates  omnes  Tarsum  evocat  ....  ibi  rebus  omnibtis  provincia<  et  finitima nun 
civitatum  constitutis  ....     (Hist.,  Bell.  Alex.,  69.) 

*  These  provincial  assemblies  were  formed  of  avvtSpot  or  deputies  sent  by  each  people,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Lycia,  as  Livy  (xlv.  32)  says  in  respect  to  Macedon :  Maccdonum 
rurms  advocatum  concilium :  j>ronuntiatum  quod  ad  statum  Macedonia'  pertinebat,  senatores, 
quos  synedros  vacant,  legendos  esse,  quoinim  consilio  respublica  administrarotur  ("  In  re<rar<l  to 
the  higli  priest,  apx^tptvQ,  he  belongs  to  the  imperial  epoch,  and  was  the  provincial  chief  of  tlie 
worship  of  Rome  and  Augustus,  which  was  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman  eiupire."  (Lebas 
and  Waddington,  Voyage  archcoL,  sect,  v..  No.  885.)  The  patroni  provinriarum  at  Rome  re- 
presented also  the  unity  of  tlie  province.     (Cf.  Orelli,  n.  529,  3058,  .3063,  3(561,  etc.) 


of    their    cities,    some    coming    first,    like    Ephesus   and   Pergamus, 
others  in  the  seventh  rank,  like  Magnesia  in  Ionia. 

Testimony    to    this    effect    is    abundant    during    the    imperial 


Votive  Column  of  the  Dioscuri  found  at  Larissa.^ 

period,  but  the  usage  was  ancient  and  anterior  to  the  Koman  con- 
quest.     Indeed,   it  has   been   sho^vn   in   the   course  of   this   history 

*  In  the  centre,  a  festal  couch  for  the  divine  guests ;  in  front,  a  table,  with  sacred  cakes, 
a  priest  making  a  libation,  a  woman  raising  her  right  hand  towards  the  gods,  whom  she  in- 
vokes, and  the  Dioscuri  going  by  at  a  gallop  in  the  sky;  beneath  them.  Fortune,  bearing  a  crown 
for  those  offering  the  sacrifice ;  below,  the  inscription,  "  To  the  great  gods,"  a  name  often  given 
to  Castor  and  Pollux,  "Danaa,  daughter  of  [I]thoneite[s]."  (Heuzey,  Mission  de  Macedoine,  p. 
419  and  pi.  xxv.)    This  votive  column  is  in  the  Louvre. 
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too  late,  and  amidst  unfavourable  conditions,  the  attempt  failed. 
However,  the  brilliancy  which  the  Achaean  league  cast  over  the 
last  days  of  Greece  gave  this  system  a  durable  popularity.  When 
the  conquest  was  completed  and  secui'cd,  Kome  left  her  new  sub- 
jects to  re-unite  one  after  another  the  bonds  which  she  had  care- 
fully broken.  Everywhere  confederations  were  re-formed,  and  if 
politically  these  new  leagues  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  liberty, 
yet  they  preserved  the  memory  of  it,  and  its  reality  might  any 
day  reappear   under  the  forms  which   for  the  moment  were  but  a 

deceitful  show.^ 

BithjTiia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pergamean  Asia 
had  general  assemblies,  which  were  held  suc- 
cessively in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province. 
Upon  a  coin  of  Pergamus  is  the  temple  of 
Eome  and  of  Augustus  with  this  legend.  Com- 
munitas  Asice,  Csesar  gathered  at  Tarsus  deputies 
from  all  the  cities  of  Cilicia.^  Mention  is  also 
made  in  the  Digest  of  assemblies  of  Thracians  and  assemblies  of 
Thessalians  held  at  Larissa;  in  the  code  of  a  general  priesthood  or 
superintendence  of  the  games  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia;  in  the 
medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  province  of  Asia  of  a  supreme  pon- 
tiff, apxiepeh^\  and  of  a  president  of  the  sacred  games,  Aaiapx^i^, 
chosen  by  deputies  of  the  entire  province,  koivov  Ama?.*  At  these 
meetings  the  deputies  took  a  certain  order  determined  by  the  rank 


Coin  of  Pergamus.'' 


»  The  lonians  of  the  thirteen  cities  of  Ionia  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  num.,  ii.  p.  50^,  and  Strabo, 
xiv.  639)  always  met  at  the  Panionium,  the  Achseans  at  .Eoium  (Pausan.,  vii.  27),  the  lUvotians 
at  Coronea  (Biickh.,  Corp.  Inscr.,  i.  p.  5  of  the  introduction)  ;  the  league  of  the  Phocians  sub- 
sisted (Pausan.,  x.  5)  as  well  as  the  Araphictyonic  council.  (Id.,  ibid.,  8.)  Hadrian  instituted 
at  Athens,  in  the  Panhellenion,  an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks.  (MuUer,  Atyinet.,  p.  X'rl,  seq. ; 
Bceckh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  No.  385 ;  and  Ahrens,  de  Athen.  statu.) 

2  COM(munitas)  ASI(je).  Fortune  standing,  crowning  Claudius  in  a  bi-columnar  temple 
consecrated  to  Rome  and  to  Augustus,  the  first  letters  of  which  names  are  upon  the  pediment, 
ROM.  ET  AVG.     Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  Claudius. 

3  Ciliciee  civitates  omnes  Tarsum  evocat  ....  ibi  rebus  omnibw^  provincitB  et  finitimn mm 
civitatum  constitutis  ....     (Hist.,  Bell.  Alex.,  69.) 

*  These  provincial  assemblies  were  formed  of  ffvviSpoi  or  deputies  sent  by  each  people,  ns 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Lycia,  as  Livy  (xlv.  32)  says  in  respect  to  Macedon:  MmTdonum 
rurms  advocatum  concilium ;  pronuntiatum  quod  ad  statum  Macedojiice  pertinebat,  senntores, 
quos  synedros  vacant,  leg  endos  esse,  quomm  consilio  respidtlica  administrarefur  rin  rv>:an\  to 
the  high  priest,  apxifpik.  he  belongs  to  the  imperial  epoch,  and  was  the  provincial  chief  of  the 
worsliip  of  Rome  and  Augustus,  which  was  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman  empire."  (Lebas 
and  Waddington,  Voyage  archeol.,  sect,  v..  No.  885.)  The  patroni  provinciarum  at  Rome  re- 
presented also  the  unity  of  tlie  province.     (Cf.  Orelli,  n.  52i),  305-^,  3()(>3,  3(M)I .  .'te.) 
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of    their    cities,    some    commg    first,    like.    Ephesus   and   Pergamus, 
others  in  the  seventh  rank,  like  Magnesia  in  Ionia. 

Testimony    to    this    effect    is    abundant    during    the    imperial 


Votive  Column  of  the  Dioscuri  found  at  Larissa.^ 

period,  but  the  usage  was  ancient  and  anterior  to  the  Eoman  con- 
quest.     Indeed,   it   has   been   shown   in   the   course  of   this   history 

*  In  the  centre,  a  festal  couch  for  the  divine  guests ;  in  front,  a  table,  with  sacred  cakes, 
a  priest  making  a  libation,  a  woman  raising  her  right  hand  towards  the  gods,  whom  she  in- 
vokes, and  the  Dioscuri  going  by  at  a  gallop  in  the  sky;  beneath  them.  Fortune,  bearing  a  crown 
for  those  offering  the  sacrifice ;  below,  the  inscription,  "  To  the  great  gods,"  a  name  often  given 
to  Castor  and  Pollux,  "  Danaa,  daughter  of  [I]thoneite[s]."  (Heuzey,  Mission  de  Maccdoine,  p. 
419  and  pi.  xxv.)    This  votive  column  is  in  the  Louvre. 
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4 


Ionian  Coin. 


that  all  the  Italian  races  had  similar  assemblies,  that  the  Romaiis 
took  part  in  the  Latin  fences  and  that  at  one  time  a  proposition 
was   made   that   the   allied    cities   should   be   allowed   to    elect    two 

senators  to  sit  at  Rome  with  the  Con- 
script Fathers  of  the  Republic.  These  ideas, 
therefore,  were  not  foreign  to  the  Roman 
mind,  and  were  carried  with  the  Roman 
domination  into  those  western  regions  where 
they  had  germinated  spontaneously. 

CoBsar     will     presently     convoke     the 
deputies    of   the   Further   Spain  at    Cordova 
and  of   Nearer  at  Tarragona.      In  Gaul  he 
will   call   together   every   year    the    States- 
general    of    the   country,    and   Augustus    will    assemble    about    him 

the  deputies  of  the  provinces  thi'ough  which  he 
journeys.  Before  their  time,  Sertorius,  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  had  pursued  the  same  course. 

Respecting   the   rights  of   these  assemblies  we 

know  but  little.     In  the  West,  Julius  and  Augustus 

Ctesar  seem  to  liave  given  them  a  political  character 

by  consulting  them  upon  affairs  of  importance  ;    in 

^        the  East,  they  appear  to  have  had,  at  least  for  the 

time   with   wliich   our   documents   are   concerned,   authority  only  in 

matters   of  religion.^      We   find   the   assembly   of    proconsular   Asia 

Tueeting  in   1G5  a.d.  in  upper  Phrygia  and  appointing  the  asiarchs, 

^  ASIAS  nPOTQN  E^ESIQN  nEPrA>IH\i2N  (the  Pergamean  Ephesians  [being]  tlio  first 
of  Asia).  Hercules  seated  and  Diana  standing,  her  quiver  on  the  ground  ;  beneath,  KOINON 
n  nOAEiiN  (the  community  [association]  of  thirteen  cities),  and  nPO  MKA  *P0NT12N  (being 
procurator  [or  proconsul],  Marcus  Chuidius  Fronto).  On  other  coins  ho  is  asiarc/i.  The  thirteen 
cities  composing  this  community  were  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Erythraj,  Clazomeme,  Priene,  IMkhwo, 
Teos,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  Myus,  the  two  islan.ls,  Samos  and  Chios,  to  which  was  added  later 
Smyrna.  Why  are  the  Perg^^aus  named  in  this  inscription?  No  one  can  say.  The  cut 
represents  the  reverse  of  a  very  rare  bronze  of  Antoninus,  struck  in  Ionia.  (Note  of  M.  de 
Saulcv.) 

'  MAFNHTliN.  EBAOM H  THS  ASIAS  (the  people  of  Magnesia,  seventh  city  of  the  province 
of  Asia).  Bacchus,  a  child,  upon  the  mystic  cistus,  surrounded  by  a  wreath.  Ileverse  of 
a  bronze  coin  of  Ionian  Magnesia,  of  Gordian  III. 

'  In  the  inscriptions  of  Orelli,  No.  3144,  we  find  a  prafor  Hetniria  xv.  populonim.  In 
No.  2182  mention  is  made  of  the  sacra  Etiniria,  and  the  Latin  games  lasted  until  tlio  fourth 
century.  (Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.,  i.  21.)  Pacarius,  vocatis  principibus  insulce  {Corsica'),  con- 
silium aperit.  (Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  16.)  United  Sicily,  communis  Sicilia,  decrees  that  statues  shall 
be  erected  to  Verres.     (Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  ii.  51),  63.) 


Coin  of  Magnesian 
lonia.^ 


from  whose  number  the  Roman  governor  selected  the  one  who 
should  fill  the  very  honoui-able  but  ruinous  office  of  supreme  pon- 
tiff for  the  entire  province ;  a  passage  in  Strabo  proves  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  this  usage.  ^ 

There  was  certainly  in  these  essentially  popular  customs 
a  germ  which  might  have  been  developed,  to  the  great  profit 
of  the  provinces  and  the  empire,  but  these 
assemblies  were  allowed  to  subsist,  obscure  and 
useless,  so  that  the  provincial  government  lacked 
the  counterpoise  which  might  so  easily  have 
been  given  it.  If  tliis  idea  be  criticised,  we 
may  rejoin  that  history  is  by  no  means  designed 
simply  to  register  what  has  been  done  and  to 
applaud  it ;  that  Home,  in  becoming  a  world,  was 
bound  to  suffer  transformation,  and  that  for  a 
dominion  so  vast,  one  of  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment became  inevitable,  either  that  which  she 
did  in  fact  adopt,  namely,  the  absolute  power  of 
the  ruler,  subordinating  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire  to  all  the  accidents  of  royal  births,  to 
all  the  hazards  of  an  election  in  the  baiTacks,  or 
else  a  close  union  between  Eome  and  her  provinces  by  the  effective 
participation  of  the  latter  in  the  general  administration.  Doubtless 
an  organization  like  this  would  have  shocked  the  old  Eoman  pre- 
judices, but  a  great  State  cannot  be  founded  without  forethought. 
Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar  had  this  forethought  for  a  brief  time 
in  Gaul;  the  senate  might  have  carried  it  everywhere,  for  with 
these  assemblies,  which  existed  everywhere,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  unite  counsel  and  action,  so  as  to  submit  arbitrary  will  to 
censure,  and  put  a  bridle  upon  misused  power.  Such  a  constitution 
Rome  herself  had  with  her  senate  and  consuls ;  it  was  a  question 
of  giving,  it  to  her  subjects,  and  then  binding  the  provinces  fast  to 
Rome   by  granting  to   their  assemblies  what   Spurius  Carvilius  had 

»  Aristides,  Orat,  xxvi.  p.  344-6 ;  Strab.,  xiv.  p.  649.  This  is  a  very  high  dignity,  says 
Philostratus  (Sophist,  vita,  lib.  i.  §  212),  but  very  costly,  vnkp  TroWuip  xPW^ru^^-  The  asiarchs 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  sacred  games  of  the  province;  there  were  also  asiarchs  for  the 
solemnities  of  the  cities. 

*  Silver  statuette  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,^.  2874  of  the  catalogue.  See  in  vol.  i.  p.  667, 
a  bronze  figurine  almost  similar,  giving  exactly  the  Roman  pontifical  costume. 


Veiled  Pontiff  clothed 
in  a  Long  Robe.^ 
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asked,  after  the  great  massacre  at  C^anna?,  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Italian  cities.*  The  qnestion  well  deserved  to  be  studied  and 
deteriiiined,  for  had  the  empire  been  better  organized  there  would 
have  been  no  Middle  Ages.*'^ 

The  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  well  understood  the  importance  of 
this  machinery  for  establishing  over  immense  districts  a  community 
of  interests  and  beliefs.  They  imitated  with  their  synods  of 
bishops  these  provincial  assemblies,  so  that  if  the  latter  did  not 
bring  the  representative  system  into  the  State,  we  may  at  least  say 
that  they  aided  in  introducing  it  into  religious  organization. 
The  Church  crowTied  this  work  of  deep  sagacity  by  establishing 
above  the  provincial  synod  a  supreme  senate,  the  oecumenical 
council,  and  this  double  institution  long  secured  unity  to  its  faith, 
its  discipline,  and  its  empire.  What  Christian  Eome  knew  how  to 
do,  why  could  not  pagan  Rome  have  done  ?  The  Roman  pride  and 
the  interests  of  200  families,  whom  we  shall  see  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic  living  upon  the  plunder  of  the  whole  world,  did 
not  permit  it. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  recognize  that  the  solution  here 
indicated  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  in  the  face  of  those 
fatalities  of  education,  of  historic  conditions  and  of  hereditary  pre- 
judices which  in  all  time  reduce  to  a  minimum  true  largeness  of 
mind.  The  province,  which  never  even  succeeded  in  making  itself 
recognized  as  a  civil  entity,  capable  of  action  and  ownership,  re- 
mained nothing  more  than  a  territorial  division,  and  its  governors, 
who  regardi  d  their  appointment  as  a  sentence  of  exile  ^  when  they 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  means  of  repairing  a  fortune,  ruined  by 
pleasure  or  by  the  purchase  of  an  office,  found  themselves  sui'- 
rounded  by  weakness  and  servility,  for  there  was  nowhere  that 
union   which   gives   strength,    or    that    dignity   which   springs  from 


^  See  vol.  i.  p.  616,  the  proposition  of  Carvilius  in  216,  and  p.  322,  the  request  of  the  Latin 
prsetors  in  the  year  340.  Elsewhere  we  shall  further  consider  this  question  of  municipal  and 
provincial  organization. 

^  The  Greeks  of  Asia  were  so  far  from  being  destitute  of  the  desire  to  organize  that  they 
had  given  numerical  rank  to  their  cities  ;  some  were  metropoles,  a.nd  first, others  second,  seventh, 
etc.  Thus  Ephesus  was  Trpuirt]  ttuoCjv  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  num.,  ii.  p.  521) ;  Magnesia  was  ij3d6iiri  ti)q 
'Xaiac  {id.,  ibid.,  p.  527);  Aspendus  rpl-ni  tHjv  Uii  (Cilicia).  (Philostrat.,  Vita  Apoll.,  i.  15.) 
Unfortunately  all  this  was  only  a  matter  of  vanity,  and  this  organization  only  regulated  pre- 
cedence at  the  frames  and  feasts  of  the  province.     (Cf.  Flckhel,  ibid.,  iv.  p.  288.) 

^  See  Ciceiu,  ad  Att.,  ii.  16,  and  all  his  letters  dated  from  Cilicia. 
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the  conviction  of  a  man's  rights  which  he  desires  and   is  able   to 
assert. 

Plutarch  somewhere  has  an  energetic  sentence  conceniing  the 
Asiatics,  races  who  never,  he  says,  knew  how  to  say  No.  From 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  vast  domains  of  Eome  there  was  no 
longer— if  we  except  a  few  mountaineers  sheltered  in  inaccessible 
gorges— a  nation  who  knew  how  to  utter  that  word,  and  therefore, 
in  spite  of  formulas  and  treaties,  in  spite  of  all  the  privileges  we 
have  enumerated  at  such  length,  there  existed,  in  truth,  but  one 
condition  thi'oughout  the  provinces— the  condition  of  subjects. 

The  Eomans,  then,  never  knew  how  to  rise  to  any  higher 
idea  than  that  of  force,  and  all  their  political  science  is  exi3ressed 
in  two  words,  divide  et  impera.  At  the  same  time,  under  honest 
proconsuls  and  intelligent  emperors,  this  principle  was  concealed 
under  a  noble  name,  the  name  of  justice.  Jus,  which  was  to  control 
all  the  dealings  of  Eome  with  the  provincials.  When  Tliny  men- 
tions a  city  he  alludes  to  the  tribunal  to  which  the  city  is  account- 
able, and  where  she  comes  to  seek  for  IvL^iiaa,  Jura  petere.  Later, 
another  form  expressed  the  advantage,  which  was  the  compensa- 
tion for  this  imperious  sway,  pax  romana,  that  "  Eoman  peace " 
destined  to  di-aw  the  nations  together  and  blend  all  languages,  the 
real  imperial  divinity  to  whom  the  greatest  of  the  emperors, 
Augustus,  Vespasian,  and  Trajan  will  build  temples,  and  whose 
boundless  majesty,  immensa  romanw  pacts  majestas,  the  nations 
will  honoui"  with  sincere  homage. 

'  Peace  seated,  holding  an  olive  branch  and  a  sceptre  ;  the  legend,  PAX  AUGUST.     Re- 
verse of  a  gold  coin  of  Vespasian. 


Peace.  ^ 
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I.^ — Moral  Condition  of  Greece  in  the  Second  Century  b.c. 


IN  the  year  146  B.C.,  about  the  ides  of  April,  Eome  presented 
a  most  animated  aspect.  For  seveml  days,  says  Appian,  the 
senate  had  not  met,  the  tribunals  wei'e  deserted,  and  in  the  streets 
and  squares  are  immense  crowds  gathered,  seemingly  expectant  of 
some  great  event.  Suddenly  the  news  spread  that  from  Ostia  had 
been  seen  out  at  sea  a  ship  adorned  with  the  most  magnificent 
trophies,^  and  bearing  wreaths  of  laurel  on  her  prow.  They  dared 
not  yet  believe  in  the  good  news,  but  towards  evening  the  ship 
had  entered  the  Tiber,  and  from  a  thousand  voices  the  cry  burst 
forth,  "  Carthage  is  taken ! "  The  whole  night  Avas  spent  in  the 
wildest  revelry.  "  She  is  fallen  at  last,"  they  said,  "  this  hated 
rival  I  "  The  crowd  gathered  to  listen  where  a  few  old  men,  here 
and  there,  were  telling  of  a  time  they  could  remember  when  for 
sixteen  years  Numidian  horses  had  trampled  the  soil  of  Italy, 
when  across  the  smoking  ruins  of  400  cities,  and  plains  strewn 
with  300,000  Eoman  corpses,  a  Carthaginian  army  had  made  its  way 
to  the  very  gates  of  Eome ;  and  now  the  city  whence  Hannibal  had 

^  Savv  ....  KOfffififfag  Xatftvpoig.     (App.,  Libyca^  133.) 
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come  was  destroyed  by  Scipio !  Corinth  also  had  just  fallen, 
and  two  triumphs  were  preparing,  one  for  Metellus,  the  second 
conqueror  of  Macedon,  the  other  for  Mummius,  victorious  over  the 
Achajans.  Looking  eastward  beyond  subjugated  Greece,  there  were 
to  be  seen  only  trembling  nations  and  enslaved  kings.  Viriathus 
was  scarcely  a  shadow  in  this  brilliant  picture  of  the  prosperity  of 
Eome. 

And  yet,  looking  upon  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  Scipio  had  wept 
as   he   thought   of    his   own   city.      His    were   not   idle    and   poetic 


Transport  Vessel  (p.  202). 

tears.  These  Eomans  of  stem  temper  had  not  the  chord  in 
tlu^ir  hearts  that  vibrates  to  vague  anxieties.  Scipio  knew  his 
country:  under  the  brilliant  exterior  he  could  see  the  slow  dis- 
integration of  morals,  religion,  and  of  the  people  itself— the  alarm- 
ing decrease  in  the  number  oi  small  landowners,  the  increase  of 
slavery,  the  influence  of  the  tax-farmers,  the  insolence  of  the 
nobles,  the  venality  of  the  poor.  In  this  inevitable  transformation, 
the  necessity  of  which  he  could  not  understand,  he  beheld  dangers 
more  formidable  than  Hannibal  and  Carthage.  And  he  w^as  right, 
for  the  old  Eome  was  about  to  perish,  and  ^i\Q  place  to  a  ^ew. 

In  the  preceding  volume  we  have  shown  a  patriciate  taking 
the  place  of  royalty,  then  constrained  to  share  the  government  with 
the  people,  this  fortunate  union  allaying  internal  discord.  The 
best  days  of  republican  equality  at  Eome  lie  between  the  beginning 
of  the  Samnite  war  and  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Carthage. 
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I.^-MoRAL  Condition  of  Greece  in  the  Second  Century  b.c. 

IN  the  year  146  B.C.,  about  the  ides  of  April,  Home  presented 
a  most  animated  aspect.  For  several  days,  says  Appian,  the 
senate  had  not  met,  the  tribunals  \vei*e  deserted,  and  in  the  streets 
and  squares  are  immense  crowds  gathered,  seemingly  expectant  of 
some  great  event.  Suddenly  the  news  spread  that  from  Ostia  had 
been  seen  out  at  sea  a  ship  adorned  with  the  most  magnificent 
trophies,'^  and  bearing  wTcaths  of  laurel  on  her  prow.  They  dared 
not  yet  believe  in  the  good  news,  but  towards  evening  the  ship 
had  entered  the  Tiber,  and  from  a  thousand  voices  the  cry  burst 
forth,  "  Carthage  is  taken ! "  The  whole  night  was  spent  in  the 
wildest  revelry.  "  She  is  fallen  at  last,"  they  said,  "  this  hated 
rival  I  "  The  crowd  gathered  to  listen  where  a  few  old  men,  here 
and  there,  were  telling  of  a  time  they  could  remember  when  for 
sixteen  years  Numidiau  horses  had  trampled  the  soil  of  Italy, 
when  across  the  smoking  ruins  of  400  cities,  and  plains  strewn 
with  300,000  Roman  corpses,  a  Carthaginian  army  had  made  its  way 
to  the  very  gates  of  Rome ;  and  now  the  city  whence  Hannibal  had 


^  Savv  ....  KofffiffffaQ  XatpvpoiQ.     (App.,  LUryca,  133.) 
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come  was  destroyed  by  Scipio !  Corinth  also  had  just  fallen, 
and  two  triumphs  were  preparing,  one  for  Metellus,  the  second 
conqueror  of  Macedon,  the  other  for  Mummius,  victorious  over  the 
Acha^ans.  Looking  eastward  beyond  subjugated  Greece,  there  were 
to  be  seen  only  trembling  nations  and  enslaved  kings.  Viriathus 
was  scarcely  a  shadow  in  this  brilliant  picture  of  the  prosperity  of 
Rome. 

And  yet,  looking  upon  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  Scipio  had  wept 
as  he   thought   of    his   own  city.      His    were  not  idle    and   poetic 


Transport  Vessel  (p.  202). 

tears.  These  Romans  of  stern  temper  had  not  the  chord  in 
their  hearts  that  vibrates  to  vague  anxieties.  Scipio  knew  his 
country:  under  the  brilliant  exterior  he  could  see  the  slow  dis- 
integration of  morals,  religion,  and  of  the  people  itself — the  alarm- 
ing decrease  in  the  number  ol  small  landowTiers,  the  increase  of 
slavery,  the  influence  of  the  tax-farmers,  the  insolence  of  the 
nobles,  the  venality  of  the  poor.  In  this  inevitable  transformation, 
the  necessity  of  which  he  could  not  understand,  he  beheld  dangers 
more  formidable  than  Hannibal  and  Carthage.  And  he  was  right, 
for  the  old  Rome  was  about  to  perish,  and  ^ive  place  to  a  ^ew. 

In  the  preceding  volume  we  have  shown  a  patriciate  taking 
the  place  of  royalty,  then  constrained  to  share  the  government  with 
the  people,  this  fortunate  union  allaying  internal  discord.  The 
best  days  of  republican  equality  at  Rome  lie  between  the  beginning 
of  the  Samnite  war  and  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Carthage. 
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All  was  at  that  time  common — magistracies,  lionours,  and  devotion 
to  the  public  good,  and  to  this  equality  of  rights  con-esponded  very 
nearly  a  similar  equality  of  fortunes.  The  great  consuls,  Cin- 
cinnatus,  Curius,  Fabricius,  when  they  were  not  invested  with  the 
triumphal  robe,  wore  the  peasant's  tunic  and  lived  in  the  peasant's 
poverty  and  industry.  Patricians  and  plebeians  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  zeal  to  serve  the  State,  and  if  the  former  gave 
Fabius  and  Papirius  and  the  Scipios,  the  latter  could  boast  of 
Decius,  Metellus,  and  Marcellus.  The  Eomans  of  that  time 
were  indeed  a  great  people,  rough  and  rude  still,  but  full  of  the 
spirit  of  civic  duty,  and  keeping,  with  their  strongly  constituted 
family  life,  the  stern  morality  of  early  days.  Accordingly,  it  was 
the  epoch  of  the  difficult  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus, 
over  Carthage  and  Hannibal,  which  made  easy  all  that  cair.e  later. 

In  these  wars  Eome  had  fought  for  her  existence  ;  she 
obtained  empire  by  their  means,  but  at  the  cost  of  her  institutions. 
Under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  she  retraced  her  steps — she 
came  back  from  equality  to  privilege,  from  the  rule  of  a  wise 
democracy,  which  was  excellent  for  a  city,  to  a  centralized  govern- 
ment, indispensable  for  a  power  which  reached  so  far.  Unfortu- 
nately this  revolution  was  complicated  by  another;  the  economic 
conditions  of  society  were  changed  by  the  conquest  of  rich 
provinces.  Eome,  whose  manners  had  long  been  those  of  poverty, 
suddenly  assumed  those  of  wealth,  but  of  wealth  acquired  by 
pillage,  not  by  industry.  The  strife  of  classes  sprung  up  again, 
and  as  in  the  early  time,  the  city  contained  two  distinct  peoples. 
If  time  and  the  law  had  almost  effaced  the  distinction  between 
patrician  and  plebeian,  a  worse  barrier  was  now  raised  between 
rich  and  poor,  the  former  every  day  growing  prouder  and  more 
insolent,  the  latter  more  wretched  and  submissive. 

We  must  study  closely  this  transformation,  by  which  are 
explained  the  revolutions  of  the  last  hundred  years  of  the  Eoman 
republic ;  on  the  one  side,  there  was  the  invasion  of  Hellenism 
modifying  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  aristocracy ;  on 
the  other,  the  incessant  wars,  by  which  the  old  race  was  wasted 
away,  and  replaced  by  freedmen,  and  for  the  prosperous  termina- 
tion of  which  it  became  necessary  that  all  authority  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  senate. 


It  was  a  moral  and  political  revolution,  less  due  to  the 
ambition  of  men  than  to  irresistible  circumstances.  Nations  are 
not  such  masters  of  their  fate  that  they  can  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  deeds.  Upon  the  world's  theatre  two  unequal 
forces  act — the  liberty  of  man  and  historic  fate — I  mean  that  force 
of  circumstances  which  man  himself  creates,  since  it  results  from 
deeds  which  he  himself  has  done,  but  whose  remote  results  no 
human  wisdom  can  foresee,  and  whose  effects  no  human  will  can 
completely  control.  Thus  the  invasion  of  Hellenism  was  the  in- 
evitable re-action  of  civilized  subjects  upon  the  barbaric  conqueror, 
and  an  oligarchy  arose  inevitably  out  of  the  popular  assembly, 
which  was  unsuited  to  watch  over  the  important  interests  which 
resulted  from  victory. 

"After  the  transmarine  wars,"  says  Cicero,  "a  great  wave  of 
new  ideas  and  of  knowledge  poured  into  Eome."  ^  But  what  was 
it  that  the  Greeks  of  that  day  could  give  ? 

We  have  showTi  the  weakness  of  Greece  at  the  time  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Eomans,  with  the  purpose  of  thus  explaining 
the  facility  of  its  conquest.^  In  now  showing,  as  the  poet  says, 
how  the  Greeks  avenged  themselves  on  Eome  by  giving  her  their 
vices,  we   shall   do   well   to   examine   their   moral   condition   at  the 

time. 

The  Greek  people  had  lived  so  intensely  that  it  had  really 
a  very  long  life,  and  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  speak  was  far 
advanced  in  age— the  dishonoured  old  age  of  a  people  wasting 
in  factiousness  and  turbulence  the  little  strength  that  remained, 
having  lost,  too,  the  virtues  of  the  time  when  all  had  together 
laboured  for  the  common  good.  The  youth  (ephebi)  still  received 
their  severe  training,  but  upon  their  entrance  into  active  life 
they  quickly  forgot  what  they  had  learned,  for  since  Alexander 
had  given  the  treasures  of  Persia  to  the  Greeks,  and  since  his 
successors  offered  them  innumerable  places  at  court,  in  which 
complaisance  towards  the  master  led  to  complaisance  towards 
one's  self,  public  m-»rals,  formerly  preserved  by  poverty  and  danger, 

'  I)e  Rep.,  ii.  19.     He  says  again,  in  the  pro  Archia,  3  :  Erat  Italia  tunc  plena  Gmcarim. 
artiuni  no  tlificfjJinannn. 
'"'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1 ,  J«<'y. 
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declined,  and  with  all  its  brilliant  exterior,  this  civilization  seemed 
at  last  to  aim  at  nothing  but  multiplying  for  man  the  means  of 
satisfying  his  lowest  desires.' 

The  chief  object  was  to  live  well,  not  as  Phidias  and  Plato 
had  understood  it,  but  after  the  manner,  to  quote  Horace,*  of  those 
swine  of  Epicurus,  who  declared  that  reason  and  nature  commands 
us  to  refer  everything  to  the  pleasures  of  sense.'  The  poets  of 
the  middle  and  new  comedy  at  Athens  return  endlessly  to  this 
theme ;  one  of  them  represents  a  cook  explaining  the  important 
influence  of  the  culinary  art  upon  human  affairs  : 

"What  is  all  this  nonsense  you  are  talking?''  says  the  poet 
Alexis.''  "The  Lyceum  and  the  Academy  and  the  Odeon,  and 
the  Amphictionic  council — follies  of  sophists,  in  which  I  acknow- 
ledge nothing  of  value!  Let  us  drink,  my  dear  Sico,  let  us  drink 
to  excess  and  lead  a  merry  life  while  we  have  the  means  to  do 
so.  .  .  .  Virtues,  embassies,  commands,  'tis  all  vain  glory  and  a 
vain  rumour  out  of  the  land  of  dreams.  Death  will  lay  his  icy 
hand  upon  you  on  the  day  the  gods  have  appointed.  What  will 
then  remain  to  you?  What  you  have  eaten  and  drunk,  and  no 
more.     The  rest  is  dust— dust  of  Pericles,  of  Codrus,  or  of  Cimon ! " 

But  is  not  this  an  outburst  of  ill  humour  in  the  poet  ?  yes, 
certainly,  but  also  a  sign  of  the  times.  Ennius  had  just  translated 
for  the  Eomans  the  Gasfronom?/  of  Archestmtus,  and  we  know 
that  to  an-ange  a  banquet  skilfully  was  an  object  of  ambition  even 
to  the  severe  Paulus  ^Emilius. 

For  this  merry  life  gold  was  needful,  and  the  men  of  that 
time  sought  it  everywhere— in  all  things,  even  by  vice  and  fraud. 
For  many  of  them,  their  word  was  but  a  pa^vn  in  the  game,* 
and   there   were   those    who   dared   to   say,    "0   divine   metal,  gift 

'  Grtpci  vitiomm  omnium  genitores,  (Plin.,  Hist,  Nat,  xv.  4.)  See  in  Plautus,  pa^shn, 
the  definition  of  Greek  life,  pergrcecari.  [We  must  remember  that  there  were  many  noble 
exceptions. — Ed.'] 

».  .  .  .  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum.  {Ep.,l.iv.\Q.)  Cicero  had  also  said:  Epicure  noster,  ex 
hara  producte,  non  e.v  schola.     {In  Pis.,  16.) 

'  Athenseus,  xu.  67.  [Cf.  also  my  Social  Life  in  Greece,  chap,  xi,  for  furtlier  details.-Etf.J 
Fragment  preserved  by  Athen^us.  (See  Fragm.,  Comic.  Grcec,  ed.  Didot,  p.  524.) 
Alexis  was  bom  at  Thurii  (Snidas,  s.v.  'AX.^if )  shortly  before  tlie  destruction  of  that  city  by  the 
Lucanians  in  300.  By  birth,  therefore,  he  was  Italian,  but  he  lived  at  Athens  and  diJd  about 
-8S.  Aulas  Gellius  (u.  23)  says  that  some  of  his  numerous  plays  were  translated  or  imitated  at 
Kome.     [Cf.  my  Hi,t.  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.  p.  476.—^./.] 

^  See  in  Pluutus,  Amiaria,  v.  199,  and  elsewhere  what  was  meant  by  "  Greek  faith." 


Coin  of  Mallos.^ 


most  precious  made  to  mortals ;  a  mother  is  not  so  dear  as  thou 
art ! "  or,  again,  ^'  Call  me  a  swindler  provided  I 
win ! "  ^  An  expression  habitual  in  Greece  was, 
^^Lend  me  your  testimony,  and  I  will  do  the  same 
for  you."  *  What  dishonesty,  moreover,  what  de- 
pravity in  public  and  in  private  life !  Polybius 
has    already   shown  this  to  us.'^ 

But  all  things  answer  one  another ;  mental  power  declined 
with  moral  tone.  To 
the  serious  working  of 
the  intellect  had  suc- 
ceeded a  research  after 
subtleties.  The  imagi- 
nation, so  powerful  with 
young  nations,  was  lost, 
and  Greek  genius,  ex- 
hausted and  no  longer 
able  to  create,  observed, 
analyzed,  criticized. 
Commentators  succeeded 
poets ;  Aristarchus  ruled 
at  Alexandria,  Crates  of 
Mallos  at  Pergamus.'' 
Poetry  and  eloquence 
were  gone;  Demosthenes 
and  his  rivals  had  been 
the  last  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators,  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes  the 
last  poets.  Since  the 
foui'th  century  opened  tragedy  was  dead ;  down  to  the  third,  certain 

^  Diodorus  (xxxvii.  30)  says  that  those  lines  were  in  everybody's  mouth. 

^  See  how  Cicero  arraijrns  the  Greeks  in  tlie  pro  Flacco,  especially  in  §  4. 

*  See  chap.  xxvi.  For  the  friglitful  corruption  of  tlie  Greek  world,  consult  especially 
Athenaeus— upon  Demetrius  of  Plmlerum,  xii.  60,  upon  Antiochus  Theos,  vii.  35  and  x.  10, 
upon^the  cities  of  Syria,  xii.  35,  upon  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus,  xii.  70,  etc. 

^  Satrap«  liead  ;  reverse,  a  bull  in  a  parallelogram,  (]Vf)AAAQTfa>)N.  Silver  coin  of  Mallos. 
Crates  wai?  sent,  about  152,  by  Attains  on  an  embassy  to  Ilome,  where  he  gave  numerous 
lectures.     (Suet.,  de  Illufit.  Grnmm.,  2.) 

"  Rust  in  fheMus«Mnnof  Naplos.  [ThiMpoet  marks  fhetransition  from  the  old  to  the  new.— ^r/.] 


EVr^ri\'^»-^'^ 


Euripides.*^ 
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Avriters  may  still  claim  a  place  apart,  such  as  Mcnander,  the  best 
type  of  what  is  called  the  new  comedy,  which  Terence  was  to 
imitate  at  Rome,  such  as  Callimachus  and  Theocritus,  poets  of 
elegies    and   pastorals,    two   forms    which    floui-ish   in   the   decay  of 

societies  and  litera- 
tures. The  principal 
merit  of  Apollonius 
of  Rhodes,  the  epic 
poet  of  this  period, 
is  a  sustained  medi- 
ocrity,' and  Lyco- 
phron,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  members 
of  the  Alexandrian 
Pleiad,  executed  de- 
signs with  his  verses 
— eggs,  axes,  etc. 
One  of  his  poetic 
caprices  is  to  repre- 
sent Hercules  in  the 
belly  of  a  whale,' 
borrowcnl  perhaps  from 
the  Septuagint,  and 
to  C()inplet(*  his  record, 
he  invented  the  ana- 
gram. Among  the 
Greeks  of  the  de- 
cadence, letters,  once 
the  city's  glory,  the 
dazzling  sign  of  re- 
ligious and  political 
life,  because  they 
were  the  homage  of  genius  to  the  gods  and  to  the  fatherland, 
were  reduced  to  the  mere  amusement  of  a  frivolous  society. 
In  the  second  century  one  name  alone  is  noteworthy — that  of 
Polybius,   who   might   stand  beside   the   greatest   A\Titei*s  of   Greece 

'  Quintilian,  x.  1  ;  Longiniis,  On  the  suhlime, xwm.  G.    [Uut  Cf.  my  Orref,-  Lit.,  i.  p.  49.— J?</.] 
^  Lycophron,  Alernnrlrn,  31,  acq. 


Athlete  with  the  StrujiUum  (attributed  to  Lysippus). 


had   he    united   literary   skill   to    his    conscientious   and    penetrating 
historic  faculty. 

In    art,    the   powerful    impulse    given    by    Phidias,    Polycletus, 
Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus,  had  not  yet  ceased  to  make  itself  felt.' 

These  great  men  had  bequeathed  to  the  schools  of  Rhodes  and 
Pergamus,  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  in  the  world,  in- 
comparable models,  a  skilful  manner  of  handling,  and  technical 
methods  which  would  for  a  long  time  support  the  faltering  of 
genius.  But  already  signs  of  decadence  were  appearing;  some 
sculptors  made  statues  colossal,  believing  they  should  thus  make 
them  great.  At  Rhodes 
ships  under  full  sail  could 
pass  between  the  legs  af 
the  statue  of  Apollo,  whose 

feet  rested  on  thc^  two  piers 

of  the  harbour;    others  took 

from    statuary   its    character 

of    repose    and    serenity    in 

striving    to    make    it    rival 

painting,    not    alone   in   the 

expression   of   emotion   com- 
mon   to    both,    but    in    the 

representation  of  varied  and 

violent   scenes.     They   over- 

wi'ought    the    marble    so    as 

not   to  leave  a   space  where 

some  muscle  did   not   show, 

and    overstrained    the    dramatic    effect    of    the    figures,    as    in    the 

over-praised    statue    of    iha    Laocoon,    which    has    been    called    a 

tragedy    in   three    acts,    and    that    of    the    Farnese    bull,    lauded   as 

a  poem  in  stone. 

After  all,  the  progress  or  decline  of   art  mattered  little  to  the 
Romans,    who    left   to    their    subjects    the   work   of    keeping   them 

'  No  actual  piece  of  Lysippus  is  extant ;  but  we  know  there  are  several  Roman  copies,  of  which 
two  aro  privon  above.    [The  famous  Venus  of  Melos  dates  from  late  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.— ^^.  J 

""  Museum  of  Naples.  The  denouement  of  the  trafredy  of  Euripides,  Antioiye,  has  furnished 
tlie  subject  of  this  fine  proup.  Tlie  sons  of  Antiope,  Ampliion  and  Zotlios,  are  tying  to  a  wild 
bull  the  quoon  Dirce,  who  has  maltreated  their  mother.  The  tragedy  was  imitated  by  the 
Roman  Pacuvius. 

VOL.  II.  p 


The  Faruese  Bull.^ 


V^,- 
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supplied  with  statues  and  pictures.  Greek  art,  accordingly,  which 
at  first  was  a  worship,  now  becomes  an  industry,  but  although 
all  that  was  once  its  inspiration  declines  and  perishes,  it  will 
yet  keep  strength  enough  to  live  four  centuries  longer,  and  to 
embellish  that  new  world  of  the  West  which  Romc^  is  destined  to 
draw  into  civilized  life.  It  is  a  memorable  example  of  the*  power 
of  schools  and  of  traditions,  a  phenomenon  which,  for  the  same 
reasons,  is  reproduced  among  us,  where  during  n(^arly  three  cen- 
turies the  French  school  has  suffered  only  partial  eclipses,  while 
others  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Eeligion,  on  the  contrary,  having  never  had  doctrinal  teaching 
nor  a  clergy  constituted  into  a  powerful  corporntion,  was  incapable 
of  retaining  the  minds  of  men  in  the  chains  of  the  early 
faith. 

The  enlightened  class  went  to  the  temples  (mly  through  habit, 
and  uttered  the  names  of  the  gods  only  as  an  oratorical  di*vic(\ 
The  Olympians  were  dying ;  ^schylus  had  already  attacked 
them  in  his  Promethciisi,  and  Aristophanes,  the  audacious  mocker, 
in  his  Birds^  where  he  sports  with  the  race  of  gods  as  with  men. 
In  the  Knights^  Nicias,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  worthy  Demos 
(the  people),  desperate  at  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to  him, 
can  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
statue  of  some  god.  "  What  statue  ? "  says  Demosthenes  to  him. 
''Do  you  really  believe  that  there  are  gods?"  "Certainly." — 
"What  proofs  have  you?"  "The  proof  that  they  have  a  spite 
against  me.  .  .  ."     "Well,  there  is  nothing  to  say  against  that." 

Greece  seemed  to  lose  the  memory  of  her  past ;  she  forgot 
even  her  great  men.  Cicero  prided  himself  for  having  discovered 
at  Syracuse  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  hidden  under  thorns ;  he  saw 
the  temple  of  Delphi  deserted,  the  Pythia  mute,^  and  an  iEtolian 
had  burned  that  of  Dodona,  the  most  venerable  sanctuary  of  the 
Hellenic  race. 

During  the  brilliant  days  of  Greece  the  oracles  had  i)layed 
a  great  part,  both  religious  and  patriotic.  But  how  laborious  was 
the   existence   of    the   prophetic    divinities   now,    interrogated   every 

'  Cvr  vtto  mofhjnm  ornr^iln  Delphis  non  i'fluntur,  non  modo  noi^frn^tnie,  ttedjam  din;  Jam 
uf  nihil  posfiit  e^ite  contemptiuJt  ^     (Cic,  de  Dioin.,  ii.  57.) 
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Priest  at 
Delphi.^ 


Antiochus  II., 
Theos."' 


moment  about  wretched  personal  interests,  and  what  suppleness  of 
mind  was  needed  for  their  priests  to  prepare  ambiguous  oracles 
which  would  satisfy  the  worshipper  without  compromising  the 
credit  of  the  god?  There  has  lately  been  found 
under  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Dodona  a  large 
number  of  appeals  to  the  protection  of  Zeus  Naios.^ 
A  woman  asks  for  a  remedy  which  shall  restore  her 
to  health,  and  private  individuals  apply  for  informa- 
tion as  to  which  of  three  courses  is  best  to  follow; 
a  shepherd  promises  tangible  proofs  of  gratitude  if 
the  god  will  bring  success  to  some  speculation  in  sheep  which 
he  proposes  to  make  ;  an  Ambragiote  wishes  to  know  which 
divinity  will  give  him  health  and  fortune;  Agis, 
how  to  recover  the  pillows  and  coverlets  which  have 
been  stolen  from  him.  The  Jupiter  of  Homer  and 
Phidias  is  fallen  to  the  level  of  a  fortune-teller  ! 

As  the  last  outrage  this  religion  no  longer 
erected  temples  to  any  but  the  men  of  the  time,  and 
in  bitter  derision,  as  it  were,  vice  had  the  honours 
of  apotheosis.  Thebes  consecrated  altars  to  the  courtesan  Lamia; 
Antiochus,  "the  god"  (Gtd^),  ordered  the  worship  of  his  un- 
worthy favourite,  Themison  Hemcles,'  and  "the 
virgin  city"  bestowed  divine  honours  upon 
the  sharers  of  the  infamous  pleasures  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  The  prayers  of  Athens  to 
this  prince  were  at  once  blasphemous  and 
cowardly.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  a  choir  of  Athenians  in  white  robes 
croAvned  with  flowers  came  forward  singing  in 
their  city's  name :  "  The  other  gods  are  sleeping  or  on  a  journey  ; 
perhaps  they  do  not  even  exist;  to  thee  only,  who  art  not  made 
of  wood   or   stone,  to  thee,  present   and   living   divinity,   I   address 

'  M.  Carapanos,  Dodone  et  ses  mines,  p.  72-83. 

=*  Younp  man  insoribinff  upon  a  patera  the  oracle's  answer.     Gem  (cornelian)  in  the  Cabinet 
de  Irance,  No.  18fK)  of  the  catalogue. 

'  Diademed  liead  of  Antiochus  II.,  "  the  god,"  from  a  gold  coin. 

*  Atlienaous,  vi.  ()'!.' 

•  I)iademe<l  and  hornod  lioad  of   Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  from  a  tetradrachm  whose  reverse 
IS  ffiven  p.  167. 

.      t2 


Demetrius  Poliorcetes.' 


'J 
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my  worship.      Oh,   well-beloved  !    make   me   enjoy    peace   aud    save 
me  from  my  enemies,  for  I  can  fight  no  longer."  ' 

We  shall  now  inquire  whether  philosophy  could  offer  to  the 
souls  of  men  the  consolations  which  religion  failed  to  give. 

The  Greek  philosophy  had  already  passed  through  three 
glorious  phases  of  its  history.     It  had  studied — 

Nature^  considered  as  a  harmonious  whole  by  those  whom 
Aristotle  calls  ''  the  physicists  ;  " 

Mind^  asserting  its  claim,  since  Anaxagoras,  to  be  considered 
separately  from  matter,  and  becoming  in  the  two  great  systems  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  the  universal  cause ; 

And  finally.  Morals^  striving,  through  the  schools  of  Epicurus 
and  Zeno,  to  take  away  from  pure  reason  the  primacy  in  the 
guidance  of  men's  minds.* 

We  need  not  explain  these  doctrines,  with  which  Ghm^co  was 
intoxicated,  but  in  which  the  Eomans  took  but  little  interest,  tlu^ 
wisest  among  them  agreeing  with  the  words  of  Ennius,  "  One 
sliould  only  sip  philosophy,  not  drink  deep  di*aughts  of  it."  Theii* 
social  results,  however,  we  must  follow  out,  because  these  made 
a  part  of  Koman  life. 

Philosophy  had  been  with  Socrates  and  Plato  more  speculative, 
and  with  Aristotle  more  experimental.  The  latter  gave  indecnl 
to  the  science  of  being  the  importance  which  it  has 
kept,  nay  its  very  name,  metaphysics,  and  found  therein 
a  divine  unity ;  but  in  allowing  nature  a  spontaneous 
power  and  in  separating  all  nature  from  the  Deity,  he 
^  seemed  to  deny  a  Providential  government  of  the  Avorld ; 
finally,  his  system  destroyed  one  of  the  strong(*st 
principles  of  moral  responsibility  when  it  granted  immortality  to 
the  soul  only  on  condition  of  its  losing  its  personality.  Busied 
with  the  necessities  which  are  imposed  by  our  human  condition, 
he  brought  elements  which  Plato  had  disregarded  into  the  id(*as 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  seemed  to  lower  the  moral  ideal. 
In   reality   he   brought   this   ideal   more   within   the   reach  of   men. 


'  AthensBUS,  vi.  6.3.:  ....  kovk  tx*t  ftaxKrBai. 

^  Cf.  Ravaisson,  M^taphysique  cCAristote,  and  Zeller,  Philoxophie  des  Orec/i,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixiii. 
of  the  Introduction  by  M.  Routroux. 

^  Cornelian  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2038  of  the  catalogue. 
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and  his  theory  of  expediency  would  have  been  harmless^  if  he  had 
not  deduced   from   it  the  lawfulness  of   slavery.'^      It  was  not  from 
Aristotle,  therefore,  that  men  could  ask  what^  they  should   believe ; 
he  only  taught  what  they  should 
know ;      he     was     the     man    of 
science,    as     his     master,    Plato, 
will  be  the  man  of  faith.     These 
two  mighty  minds,  who  had  laid 
open   the  twofold  road  in  which 
we   yet   walk,    are    the   two   im- 
mortal    adversaries     who     claim 
possession    of   the   human   mind; 
but    Rome   was    not   destined    to 
know   anything  of   these   mighty 
conflicts. 

False  to  the  true  spirit  of 
their  master,  the  disciples  of 
Aristotle  ended  by  closing  heaven 
and  that  future  full  of  hope 
which  Plato  had  opened.  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  succeeded  him  as  chief  of  the  Lyceum,  inclined  in 
morals  towards  the  doctrines  which  Aiistotle  had  disavowed;'  he 
makes  Fortune  (fors)  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
replaces  God  in  the  midst  of  creation,  where  Strato, 
his  successor,  will  not  even  recognize  him.  "All 
divine  life,"  says  the  latter,  "resides  in  nature, 
and  I  have  no  need  of  gods  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  which  does 
not    result    from     motion    and     weight,     naturalibus    ponderibus    et 

'  The  useful  was  to  the  peripatetic  philosophers  identical  with  the  right :  honesta  com- 
miscermt  cum  comniodia.     (Cic,  de  Nat.  deorum,  i.  / .)     [This  is  hardly  trna.—Ed.'] 

Polit.,  i.  2 ;  Mar.,  viii.  2.  He  even  combats  (Polit.,  i.  2)  certain  philosophers  who  were 
maintaining  tliat  slavery  was  a  state  contrary  to  nature.  Aristotle  believed  that  this  in- 
stitution was  useful  to  the  State,  to  the  citizens,  whom  it  freed  from  mercenary  occupations,  to 
the  slave  even,  who,  he  maintained,  never  fell  into  slavery  save  through  the  inferiority  of  his 
moral  nature.     [He  further  maintained  radical  distinctions  of  race  as  its  natural  basis.— ^rf.] 

'  Museum  of  Naples. 

Cic,  Acad.,  i.  10 :  nerws  virtutis  imiideret Cf.  id.  Tuacul,  v.  9.     In  his  Characters 

[if  genuine],  not  a  single  virtuous  one  is  to  be  found. 

»  M,  PLAETOUI  CEST.  S.C.     Bust  of  Chance,  placed  on  base  bearing  the  word  Sors. 
lleverse  of  a  penny  of  the  Plaetoriau  family. 


Plato.3 


Chance.' 
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motibusy  ^  This  became  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  and  is  to-day 
the  formula  of  scientists  who  dispense  with  a  first  cause.  Strato 
was  called  in  the  school  '^  the  physician '' ;  two  others  also  merit 
this  name,  Dica3archus,  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and 
Aristoxenus,  who  held  it  to  be  a  certain  harmony  of  the  body, 
intentio  quwdam  corporis.  We  thus  come  upon  blank  materialism, 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus  showed  at  once  by  his  political  skill 
and  the  depravity  of  his  life~  that  if  the  Peripatetic  school  did 
much  for  science,  it  ended  by  doing  too  little  for  morals. 

The  Greeks  of  that  time  having  no  longer  a  country  nor  the 
two  things  which  had  made  it,  liberty  and  religion,  were  teaching 
in  all  their  schools  that  the  wise  man  should  detach  himself  from 
public  life  and  take  refuge  in  a  tranquil  indifference.  It  would 
seem  that,  fatigued  with  having  for  four  centuries  traversed  the 
world  of  thought  and  of  history  in  every  direction,  they  now,  like 
the  Italy  of  Michael  Angelo,  desired  only  to  rest  and  sleep.^ 

This  teaching  was  especially  the  work  of  Epicurus.  This 
hero  disguised  as  a  woman,  as  Seneca  calls  him,^  deserves  better 
than  his  reputation.  But  in  writing  over  his  school,  '*  Passer-by, 
thou  wilt  do  well  to  rest  here,  pleasure  is  the  supreme  good,''^  he 
placed  his  disciples  upon  a  path  where  the  descent  was  easy,  and 
Pleasure,  seated  upon  a  throne  attended  by  all  the  Virtues,*' 
remains    a   dangerous    image.      In    vain    did    Epicurus    place    the 


'  Cic,  de  Nat.  deor.,  i.  13 ;  Acad.,  ii.  38. 

'^  See  in  Atlieuaeus,  xii.  (50,  what  ia  said  by  Duris  of  Samoa,  whose  testimony  on  this  subject 
has  vainly  been  called  in  question. 

^  Beneath  the  noble  statue  of  Night,  whom  Michael  Angelo  represents  as  sleeping,  Strozzi 
wrote  these  words,  "She  lives;  if  you  doubt  it,  waken  her;  she  will  speak."  To  whom  tht* 
great  sculptor,  who  was  also  a  great  patriot,  replied  : — 

Non  veder,  non  sentir,  tn'e  r/ran  Centura  ! 
Perd  non  mi  destar  :  deh  I  parla  basso. 

("  To  see  nothing,  to  feel  nothmg,  is  a  great  happiness  to  me.     Wherefore  do  not  awaken  me 
I  beseech  you,  speak  low  !  " 

*  Ep.,  33. 

"  Ibid.,  21. 

"  Cic,  de  Fim'buSf  ii.  21.  We  must  agree  upon  the  meaning  of  this  word  pleasure.  Re- 
ligion and  morality  have  for  their  end  happiness,  tv^uifiovia.  lias  not  liossuet  himself  said, 
"  All  the  doctrine  of  morals  tends  solely  to  render  us  happy."  {Meditat.  sur  tkv.,  Les  huit 
beatitudes,  X*"  Jour.)  But  we  must  examine  by  what  means  a  system  of  religion  or  morality 
proposes  to  lead  to  happiness.  The  doctrine  of  morals  as  taught  by  Epicurus  is  summed  up  in 
four  rules: — 

1.  To  take  the  pleasure  from  which  no  pahi  results; 
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pleasures  of  the  soul  above  those  of  the  body,  or  aver  that  the 
strictly  needful  was  enough  for  happiness,  that,  with  barley  bread 
and  water,  a  man  miglit  be  as  happy  as  Jupiter;  he  had  merely 
founded  the  theory  of  selfishness  with  its  disastrous  consequences. 
Religion  he  destroyed,  because  the  fear  of  the  gods  was  a  con- 
straint; patriotism,  devotion  to  the  State,  family  affection  all 
perished,  because  they  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  sage. 

These  doctrines,  the  natural  product  of  an  epoch  when  so 
Tiiauy  spii'its  longed 
for  repose,  were  the 
very  opposite  to  all 
that  the  Romans  of 
early  days  held  in 
lionoui".  Two  cen- 
turies earlier  they 
would  have  been 
heard  with  horror  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the 
seven  hills ;  but  we 
shall  see  that  there 
remained  but  few 
Romans  in  Rome,  and 
that  these  degenerate 
sons  of  the  great  con- 
sulars  were  ready  to 
accept  from  Epicurus  those  encouragements  to  self-indulgence 
which  could  be  drawn  from  his  teaching,  leaving  untouched  the 
lessons  of  his  life  and  his  true  teaching.'  His  school  added 
one  more  element  of  dissolution  to  those  already  fermenting 
in  the  midst  of  this  society,  covering,  as  it  did,  with  an  aspect 
of  philosophy  a  disorderly  or  listless  life,  which  had  nothing 
philosophic   about   it.      How   many    Romans,    and    I    speak   of    the 


y 


Epicurus. 


2.  To  avoid  the  pain  whicli  brings  no  pleasure ; 

3.  To  avoid  the  gratification  which  deprives  of  a  greater  enjoyment,  or  causes  more  pain 
than  pleasure ; 

4.  To  accept  the  pain  which  delivers  from  a  greater  pain,  or  will  result  in  a  great  pleasure. 
The  true  basis  of  morals  therefore,  duty,  was  absent  in  this  dangerous  teaching. 

'  Cic.  (de  Fin.,  i.  48)  says  of  Epicuru;*,  "This  man  whom  you  represent  as  the  slave  of 
pleasure  cries  out  to  you  that  there  is  no  happiness  without  wisdom,  honour,  and  virtue." 


\ 
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best  among  them,  will  live  away  from  the  city,  like  that  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  laid  aside  his  father's  name  to  call  himself  *^  the 
Athenian,"  like  that  Ilortensius,  so  occupied  with  his  fishponds, 
and  that  Asinius  Pollio,  resigned  in  advance  to  become  the  spoil 
of  the  conqueror  !  There  are  always  sages  of  this  kind,  who  leave 
to  others  the  struggles  of  life  without  believing  themselves  the 
epicui-eans  they  are,  and  there  were  many  such  at  Rome.  But 
the   school   of  pleasure  is   punished  for  its   enervating   doctrine   by 

its  sterility  ;  no 
superior  man  is 
ever  bom  of  her, 
and  of  the  school 
of  duty  there  are 
many. 

The  downward 
path  which  the 
Greek  mind  was 
descending  led  to 
the  deepest  abysses ; 
never  was  moral 
destruction  so  com- 
plete. 

"  We  know 
nothing,"  said  Me- 
trodorus,  a  disciple 


of  Epicurus  ;  *^  we 
do  not  even  know 
that  we  know  no- 
thing." These  negative  doctrines,  which  made  a  void  in  the 
soul,  gained  a  hearing  even  in  the  Platonic  school.  Arcesilas, 
reviving  Pyrrhus's  scepticism,  established  it  in  the  New  Academy, 
and  the  teaching  was  carried  to  Eome  by  Cameades  when  he 
^    wa^   sent   thither   as   ambassador  by  Athens  (155).      "Who,"    says 

^  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No,  139  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  A  double-headed  " Hermes"  pre- 
senting a  head  of  Epicurus  on  one  side  and  of  Metrodorus  on  the  other.  The  Hermes  and 
busts  often  had,  like  this  one,  projections  to  be  used  in  Hfting  them  or  to  hang  crowns  upon. 
A  Hermes  of  this  kind,  found  at  Rome  in  1745,  having  tlie  names  on  it,  has  made  known  the 
originals  of  these  two  portraits.  (Cf.  Clarac,  Description  des  antiques  du  musee  du  Louvre, 
p.  64.) 


Metrodorus.' 


^lian,  "will  not  praise  the  wisdom  of  the  races  we  call  bar- 
barians ?  They  at  least  never  bring  in  question  whether  there  are 
or  are  not  gods;  whether  they  watch  over  tha  world  or  no. 
Among  these  nations  no  one  has  ever  imagined  systems  like  those 
of  Euhemerus  and  that  of  Epicurus !  "  ^ 

The    doctrines    of    the    Porch,    especially    since    the    direction 
given    them    by    Chiysippus    and    Panaetius,    were    a    re-action    in 
the    name   of    the    moral    instinct    and   of    common    sense.^      Zeno 
did   not   destroy  the   national  religion,  all  whose   divinities  were  to 
him   manifestations  of   the    One  Being,  and  in   virtue  of   this  prin- 
ciple  he   was   able    to   respect   popular   beliefs,    especially   the   very 
lively   faith    in   genii.      Of    his   successor,    Cleanthes,   we   have   the 
magnificent   hymn    to    Jupiter:     ^' Hail    to   thee,    most    glorious   of 
immortals,    adored    under    a    thousand    names,    Jupiter    eternal    and 
omnipotent,    hail   to   thee,    lord    of    nature;    who   rulest    all    things 
according  to   thy  law!  ...  .  Jupiter,    god   whom   the   dark   clouds 
hide,    withdraw    men    from    their    fatal    ignorance  ;     dissipate    the 
darkness   of    their    souls,    0    our   father,    and   give   them    to   know 
the  thought  whereby  thou  rulest  the  world  in  justice.      Then  shall 
we  render    to   thee   our   homage   in   return   for    thy   benefits,    cele- 
brating forever  as  we  ought  the  works  of   thy  hands,  the  common 
law   of  all   beings  !  "      An  echo  of  this  noble   strain   rings   in  the 
soul  of   the  last  of  the  great   Antonines,  and  if,  instead  of  Jupiter, 
we  read  Jehovah,  the  prayer  will  be  a  Christian  one. 

At  Home,  says  Hegel,  Stoicism  was  at  home.  We  have  seen, 
in  fact,  in  more  than  one  Roman  of  the  early  days,  the  Stoic 
virtues  which  were  naturally  developed  in  this  hard  and  energetic 
race.  Under  the  empire  we  shall  see  them  again.  But  in  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic  the  austere  faith  of  the  Porch  gained 
but  a  few  superior  minds  ;  men  were  more  ready  to  listen  to  the 
voices  which  cried,  '^  Doubt  all  things  and  believe  only  in 
pleasure." 

Apart  from  philosophy  the  human  mind  had  opened  other 
patlis  for  itself.  Under  the  powerful  impulse  given  by  Aristotle, 
the   sciences   of    observation  had   made    great  progress ;    men  knew 

'  JItst  Var.,  ii.  31. 
*  Cic,  Acad.,  i.  2,  iv.  6. 
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more  and  knew  more  accuititely.  Ambitious  miuds  weut  iu  search 
of  adventui-e.  I!i  the  school  of  Epicurus  men  believed  that  tlii^ 
knew  how  the  world  was  made;  a  little  later  Cicero  ridicuU^s 
those  persons  who  ^^  when  they  speak  of  the  universe  have  the  air 
of  men  just  retui-ned  from  an  assiMubly  of  the  gods."  These 
audacities  sometimes  hit  upon  truths,  and  germs  of  theories 
at  the  present  day  accepted  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
those  times — thus  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force, 
the  foundation  of  modem  physics,  of  which  Epicurus  reasons 
almost  as  well  as  Leibnitz  ;  and  this  other,  that  everythmg  suffers 
transformation,  nothing  perishes;  also  the  molecular  theory,  the 
negation  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  assertion  that  all 
bodies  fall  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  vacuum.' 

Unhappily  these  germs  were  not  developed  because  the 
scientists  of  that  time  were  mere  philosophers;  they  had  the 
intuitions  of  genius,  but  they  guessed  and  did  not  demonstrate. 
They  lacked  the  experimental  method,  without  which  all  science  of 
uatui-e  is  impossible,  and  their  systems  were  logical  constructions, 
which  logic  overthrew,  setting  out  from  different  a  priori  premises. 
In  those  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  which  proceed  from  immutable 
axioms,  geometry,  mechanics,  and  astronomy,  Greece  had  produced 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Hipparchus,  three  men  whom  tlie  liistory 
of  physical  science  places  among  her  greatest  names.  But  the 
sciehces  have  no  moral  influ(^nce  save  for  the  minds  capable  of 
seizing  the  harmonious  order  of  the  double  cosmos  in  which  we 
live,  and  of  feeling  that  a  man  ought  to  bo  so  mucli  the  better 
as  he  is  the  more  intelligent.  Never  had  Greece  been  so  learned, 
and  never  so  debased,  a  grave  warning  to  those  ages  in  which 
the  physical  sciences  assert  an  undivided  empire." 

In    conclusion,    we    find    in    certain   sciences   for   which   Rome 
cared   nothing,  great  splendour,  but   in   art   and  poetry,  no   mighty 
inspiration,     in    eloquence    a    vain    chatter    of    words    and    images ^i^ 
(the    rhetoricians),    in   religion,   habits  but    no   faith*^  in    philosophy  i 
the    materialism    which    came    from    the    school    of    Aristotle,    the 
doubt     bom     of     Plato,     the     atheism     of     Theodorus,'     and    the 

'  See  upon  this  question  Martha,  le  Poeme  dc  Lucrl-ce,  p.  242-317. 

•  Montaigne  (i.  24) :  Je  treuve  Rome  plw*  vaillante  avant  qu'ellefeust  scavante. 

*  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cyrenaic  schwl,  which  later  melted  into  that  of  Epicurus,  as  the 


sensualism  of  Epicurus,  vainly  combated  by  the  moi-al  proterts  of 
Zeuo;  and,  lastly,  in  private  and  in  public  life  the  enfeeblonient 
or  the  total  loss  of  all  those  virtues  which  make  the  man  and  the 
citizen.  Such  were  Greece  and  the  East.  And  now,  we  say  with 
Cato,  Polybius,  Livy,  Pliny,  Justin,  and  Plutarch,  that  all  this 
passed  into  the  eternal  city.  The  conquest  of  Greece  by  Rome 
was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Itomc  by  Greece : '  Grweia  capta 
icrum  victorefu  cepit 


II.— Greek  Manners  and  Oriental  Luxury  in  Eome. 

The   austerity  of   the   early  Romans  was   due  to   their  poverty 

ratlier    than    to    their   conscience;    two   or    three    generations    had 

sufficed  to  make  of   the  city  which  had  known  nothing  but  meagre 

banquets    and    rustic    holidays    a    city    of    feasting    and    pleasure 

There  was  now  gluttony  and   drunkenness  and  debauchery  hitherto 

unknown.      Listen    to    Polybius,    an    eye-witness,     ^^  Most    of    the 

Romans,"   he  says,   "  live  in  strange  dissipation.     The  young  allow 

themselves    to    be    carried    away    in    the    most    shameful     excesses. 

They   an^   given    to   shows,    to   feasts,    to   luxury,    and   disorder   of 

every  kind,   which   it   is    too   evident   they  have   learned  from   the 

Greeks   during   the   war  with   Perseus.^      ^^  See   this   Roman,"    says 

Cato;    ^*hc    descends    from    his    chariot,    he    pirouettes,    he   recites 

buffooneries    and    jokes   and    vile    stories,    then    sings   or    declaims 

Greek   verses,   and   then   resumes   his   pirouettes."  =*      This   imitation 

of  degenerate  Greece  became  a  rule  in  the  education  of  the  young 

Cyniail  school  ended  hy  bcinfr  absorbed  in  that  of  Zeno,  Cic,  de  Nat  deor.,  i.  1  :  .  .  .  .  plerwue 
deoH  esse  divenmt,  dubitave  se  Protagoras,  nullos  esse  omm?io  Diayoras  Melius  et  Theodono^ 
Vyrenceus  putaierunt. 

'  Plut.,  Cat.,  6.  Justin  says  (xxxvi.  4) :  Asia,  Romamrum  facta,  cum  opibus  suis  vitia 
qtwque  Romam  transmisit.  Cicero  (de  Orat.,  iii.  33)  :  politissirmm  doctrinam  trammarinam 
atque  adventitiam:  and  Horace  (Epist.,  II.  i.  156)  adds:— 

et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio  .... 

....  post  Punica  bella  quietus  queerere  coppit 

Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  ^schylu^  utile  ferrent 

=*  Polybiue,  xxxii.  11 :  .  .  .  .  alii  in  nieritorios  pueros,  alii  in  rneretrices  effusi.     He  adds : 
iroWovQ  ipta^ivov  i)yopaKtvai  raXdj'rov. 

'  Fragment  of  Cato  appended  to  the  translation  of  Fronto  by  M.  Cassan. 
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nobility.  "When  I  entered  one  of  the  schools  to  which  the  nobles 
send  their  sons,"  cries  Scipio  iEniiliuuus,  "great  gods!  I  found 
there  more  than  five  hundred  young  girls  and  lads  who  were 
receiving  among  actors  and  infamous  persons  lessons  on  the  lyre, 
in  singing,  in  posturing,  and  I  saw  a  child  of  twelve,  the  son  of 
a    candidate    for    office,    executing    a    dance    worthy    of    the    most 

licentious  slave."  ' 

Greek  vices,  hitherto  unknown  in  Eomc,  now  became  natural- 
ized there.     Yet   Roman   sobriety   gave  way  slowly,   and  the   law 
punished   with   death   an   outrage  of    this   kind   committed    upon   a 
citizen."      But   the    slave    had    no    protection   against    his    master's 
brutality,  and  we  shall   shortly  see  how  greatly  war  had   increased 
the    mmiber    of     these    unfortunate    persons.      Now    at    Rome,    as 
everywhere,  slavery  was  a  very  active   cause  of   corruption.      Some 
slaves   remained   in  the   master's  house  and  often   drew  profit  from 
his    vices;    others    laboured    outside   for    his   benefit,    and    in    em- 
ployments that  were  not  always  hououi-able.     The  freedwomen,'  who 
had  gained    their  liberty  by  subservience   to  their  master's  vices, 
crowded   the   houses   of    ill-repute,    and   when   they  fell   victims   to 
their  debauchery,  the   master   legally  inherited  their   property.      In 
and  about  these  houses  is  laid  the  scenes  of  almost  all  the  comedies 
of   Plautus   and   of   Terence.      Women   of   free   birth    imitated   this 
vicious  life,  we  know,  for  in  the  year  114,  to  bring  back  modesty, 


'  Macr,,  Saturn.,  ii.  10.    The  verses  of  Sotades  fortunately  are  lost,  but  not  the  Epigranu 

of  Strato. 

-  Val.  Max.,  VI.  i.  5, 7, 0-12.  ,.  ,        ,  , .     .  t 

^  Eucharis,  enfranchised  bv  a  lady  of  the  Licinian  family,  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  her 
portrait,  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Fulvio  Orsini  from  a  marble  original  now  h.8t  or 
destroyed,  represents  her  as  three  times  that  age.  We  give  the  inscription  that  the  father 
cau:^d  to  be  engraved  upon  her  tomb,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  words,  6^/Y^m  i« 
.c<ena  prima  populo  appami,  give  reason  to  believe  that  Eucharis  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  who 
in  the  year  60  instituted  games  of  this  name. 

"  6  thou,  who  with  careless  glance,  perceivest  this  house  of  detith,  stay  thy  foot,  and  read. 
It  is  a  father's  love  which  has  consecrated  this  monument  to  the  ashes  of  his  daughter ! 

"  Alas !  while  my  youth  flourished  in  the  cultur«5  of  the  arts,  and  my  fame  was  increasing 
with  my  years,  the  fatal  hour  made  haste  and  deprived  me  of  the  breath  of  life.  Skilled 
in  music,  brought  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  of  the  Muses,  I  was  the  ornament  of  the 
chorus  in  the  shows  given  bv  the  nobility ;  for  I  was  the  first  to  appear  in  llome  upon  the  Greek 
stage,  and  the  cruel  Parcffi  have  plunged  me  into  the  tomb.  The  affection  of  ray  mistress,  love, 
praise,  beautv,  all  are  silent  upon  my  funeral  pyre  and  swallowed  up  by  death.  I  leave  tears 
only  to  mv  father,  whom  I  have  preceded  to  the  tomb.  My  fourteen  years  are  bound  in  chains 
with  me  in  Pluto's  eternal  dwelling.  In  departing,  wish,  I  pray  you,  that  the  earth  lie  lightly 
on  my  ashes."     (Viscoiiti,  Iconoyr.  (jr.,  t.  i.  p.  181  :  OroUi,  No.  2602.) 
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the  senate  ordered  the  construction  of  a  temple  to  Venus  Verti- 
cordia^  the  Venus  who  turns  hearts  to  virtue  !  *  But  this  new  Venus 
was  less  powerful  than  she  who  presided  over  unchaste  loves.  The 
matrons  were  no  more  successful  against  her  fatal  influence  when 
they  buffeted  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Matuta'^  at  the  feast  of  the 
Matralia^  a  female  freed  woman  representing  the  whole  class 
dangerous  to  conjugal  fidelity. '* 

An  Atilian  law  belonging  to  this  epoch  recognizes  in  the 
urban  proctor  and  a  majority  of  the  college  of  tribunes  th(^  right 
of  assigning  a  guardian  to  a  woman  having  none.  This  was  by  way 
of  protection  to  her  interests  and  also  of  discipline  for  her  conduct.* 
Another,  in  the  year  204,  rendered  squandering  difficult  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  public  formalities,''  which  it  was  not  agreeable 
to  fulfil  when  a  courtesan  was  to  profit  by  these  gifts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  family  of  the  giver.  Finally,  it  was  forbidden  by 
the  Voconian  law  (169)  to  any  one  registered  as  possessor  of 
100,000  ases  to  make  a  woman  his  heir.*"'  These  attempts  were  all 
in  vain.  Courtesans  became  daily  more  numerous,  and  concTibines 
obtained  at  last,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  legal  recognition  to 
their  union. 


Another  scourge  did  perhaps  more  harm,  because  it  increased 
the  former.  "  The  army  of  Manlius  returning  from  Asia  imported 
foreign  luxury  into  the  city.  These  men  first  brought  to  Eome 
gilded  couches,  rich  tapestry,  with  hangings,  and  other  works  of  the 
loom.  At  entertainments  likewise  were  introduced  female  players 
on  the  hai-p  and  timbrel,  with  buffoons  for  the  diversion  of  the 
guests.  Their  meals  also  began  to  be  prepared  with  greater  care 
and  cost,  while  the  cook,  whom  the  ancients  considered  as  the 
meanest  of  their  slaves,  became  highly  valuable,  and  a  servile  office 


'  Ov.,  Fast.,  iv.  160 ;  Val.  Max.,  VIII.  xv.  12. 

*  Tlie  cut  represents  the  restoratrion  of  this  temple  by  M.  Lefuel.  The  site  of  the  temple  of 
.luno  Matuta  is  near  the  church  of  San  Nicolo  in  Carcere  TulHano. 

^  Plut.,  Quefit.  Rom.,  No.  16. 

*  Ulpian,  Fragm.,  xi.  1^^.  He  says  in  §  I  :  Tutoress  comfitnunfur  ....  feTtiinu  tarn  im- 
fmherihm  quam  puberihuji  et  propter  fiexus  injirmifatem  et  propter  for  emium  rerum  ignorantiam. 
This  wa.s  the  tutor  Datinis  ren<lered  necessary  by  the  disorganization  of  the  gentes. 

'  lAtx  Cincia  or  mun^ralvi.  It  treated  also  of  honoraria  of  advocates,  who  were  not  t«> 
receive  from  their  clients.     (Cf.  Cic,  de  Orat.,  ii.  71  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  5.) 

°  Gains,  Inst.,  ii.  274  :  ...  .  neve  virgo,  neve  mulier.     Cf.  Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  i.  41,  42. 
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began  to  be  regarded  as  an  art."  *  Then  was  seen  a  young  and 
handsome  slave  costing  more  than  a  fertile  field,  and  a  few  fishes 
than  a  yoke  of  oxen.*^  We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  time  of 
Apicius,  and   yet   the  most   successful  enterprises  were  those  which 


Mediterranean  Fish,  from  a  Pompeian  Mosaic' 

imdertook  to  provide  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  satisfy  their 
capricious  desires.*  The  great  even  found  distinction  in  inventing 
new  dishes ;  Ilortensius  boasted  of  being  the  first  to  have  peacocks 


*  l^ivy,  xxxix.  6,  and  Diod.,  xxxvii.  3.     The  price  of  a  pood  rook  rose  to  four  talents;  for 
two,  r.Tsar  redeemed  his  life  from  Sylla's  assassins.     (Of.  Montesq.,  Rtprit  tlen  LoiM,  vii.  "2.) 

^  Polvbiu.-^,  xxxi.  1^^. 

^  Niccolini,  t.  ii.,  "  House  of  the  Faim,"  pi.  2. 

*  Pliny,  Hist  Nat,  x.  23,  27. 
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served  iit  table  ;  Metellus  Scipio,  a  consul,  and  Seius,  a  rich 
kniglit,  disputed  for  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  foies  gras} 
Formerly  all  the  senators  had  in  common  one  silver  service,  which 
they  used  in  rotation  when  they  entertained  foreign  ambassadors.^ 
Now  some  of  them  had  as  much  as  1,000  pounds  weight  of  plate, 
and  a  little  later  Livius  Drusus  had  10,000  pounds.^  They  re- 
quired for  their  houses  and  villas,  ivory,  precious  woods,  African 
marble,  and  the  like.^  In  131  a  certain  Metellus  built  a  temple 
entirely  of  marble,  for  these  nobles  disposed  of  royal  wealth.' 

In  twelve  yeai*s  the  war  indemnity  levied  upon  Carthage, 
Antiochus,  and  the  ^tolians  had  amounted  to  nearly  £6,000,000. 
The  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  borne  by  the  generals  in  their  triumphs 
represented  as  much  more.«  These  £12,000,000  will  be  easily 
doubled  if  we  add  all  the  plunder  that  was  taken  by  the  olticers 
and  the  soldiers,''  the  sums  distributed  to  the  legionaries,^  and  the 
valuables,  furniture,  stuffs,  silver  ware,  bronzes  brought  to  Europe 
from  the  depths  of  Asia,  for  nothing  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the 
Romans.  L.  Scipio  exhibited  at  his  triumph  1,231  elephants'  tusks; 
Flamininus  and  Fulvius  more  than  500  marble  and  bronze  statues,-' 
massive  bucklers  of  gold  and  silver,  and  chased  vases.  Acilius 
even    carried   off    the   wardi-obe   of    Antiochus,    Manlius    his   small 


*  Varro,  de  Re  ttist.,  iii.  11,  15 ;  Colum.,  viii.  10,  6. 
-  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  xxxiii.  11. 

«  VelL  Pat.,  i.  21. 

»  VelL  Pat.,  i.  12,  U.  •  tt  •     t- 

*  Adpaucos  homines  omnes  omnium  nationum  pecunias  pervenisse.      (Cic,  Urn  I  err.,  de 

Hupp.,  48.  T  .     1  J       I 

«  This  statement  is  derived  from  the  last  fifteen  books  of  Livy,  and  includes  the  sums 
dii-ectly  deposited  in  the  treasury  or  borne  in  the  triumphs  of  these  twelve  years.  The  figures 
probably  are  not  absolutely  exact,  but  the  sums  were  certainly  enormous.  Carthage  paid  10,000 
talents,  Antiochus  15,000,  the  ^tolians  500,  Ariarathus  300,  Philip  1,000,  Nabis  500,  in  all, 
27,:XX)  talents.  M.  Mac«5  {Lois  agraires,  p.  26)  has  made  an  estimate  for  the  forty  years, 
208-167,  which  reaches  nearly  £40,000,000.  Mengotti  {Del  Comniercio  de'  Romani)  has  two 
chapters  on  this  subject :  Prede  immense  de'  Romani. 

^  See  p.  231,  the  condemnation  of  Acihus  Glabrio.  ITie  Scipios  were  accused  of  peculation, 
and  Manlius  was  threatened  with  prosecution. 

«  C.  Cornelius  gave  his  soldiers  70  ases  apiece,  Marcellus  80,  Lentulus  120,  Flaminmus 
250,  Cato  270,  Scipio  400,  Manlius  Vulso  420,  Paulus  ^milius  200  denarii  in  Epirus  and  100 
after  his  triumph,  LucuUus  950  drachmae  (Plut.,  Lucullus,  54),  Pompeius  more  than  1,500. 
(Plutarch,  Pomp.,  47.)  Tlie  centurions  had  twice  as  much  as  the  legionaries,  and  the  horsemen 
three  times  as  much.     (Livv,  passim.) 

«  Livy,  xxxiv.  52.  Polvbius  (xxii.  13)  speaks  of  a  crown  of  150  talents  offered  by  the 
^tolians'to  Fulvius,  and  Josephus  of  another  weighing  4,000  gold  pieces  given  to  Pompeius 
by  a  king  of  Egypt.     {Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  5.) 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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tables  and  side-boards.'  In  Ambracia,  once  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Epirus,  Fulvius  left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls,  parietes 
postesqtie  nudatos? 

The  years  which  followed  were  no  less  productive.  From  one 
campaign  Paulus  ^milius  brought  back  nearly  j£2,000,000.^  Then 
came  the  wealth  of  Corinth  and  of  Carthage  and  the  treasures  of 
Attains.     According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti  there  were  in  283  years 


Silver  Cup.* 

181  triumphs,  or  nearly  one  every  two  years.  The  principal  interest 
of  this  celebration  was  the  exhibition  of  the  booty.  It  was  not 
allowed    to   a   proconsul    to    return   with    empty   hands,    though   he 


*  Monopodia  et  abacos.     (Livy,  xxxix.  6.)     Polybius  blames  this  pillage  severely  (ix.  10). 

'  Livy,  xxxviii.  43.  This  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Spain,  gave 
while  censor  in  175  a  great  example  of  severity.  He  expelled  from  the  senate  his  brother 
I'ulvius  because  the  latter  had,  without  order  of  the  consul,  abandoned  a  cohort  of  the  legion  of 
which  he  was  tribune.     (Val.  Max.,  II.  vii.  5.) 

'  Unius  imperatoris prada  Jiiiem  attulit  tributorum,  says  Cicero  strikingly.  (O/f.,  ii.  21.) 
It  was  customary,  however,  still  to  pay  the  twentieth  of  the  price  of  enfranchised  slaves ;  cus- 
toms and  port  dues  were  not  suppressed  until  the  year  62  or  61  by  the  tribune  Metellus  Nopos. 
Tliis  tribute  was  re-established  under  the  consulate  of  Hirtius  and  Pausa  in  iS. 

*  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2807  and  2808. 
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had  been  making  war  upon  the  poorest  of  men,  upon  those  in- 
tractable tribes  from  whom  he  could  not  even  make  prisoners  that 
might  be  sold  as  slaves.  There  was  no  profit  so  small  that  the 
Eomans  disdained  it;  in  197  Cethegus  deposited  in  the  treasury 
79,000  denarii  and  Minucius  53,000,'  which  they  had  extorted, 
one  from  the  Insubri,  the  other  from  the  Ligurians. 

To  these  revenues  arising  from  the  plunder  of  the  world  must 
be  added  the  gifts  made  willingly,  it  was  said,  by  the  cities  and. 
provinces.  The  ^tolians  offered  Fulvius  a  gold  crown  of  150 
talents;  a  king  of  Egypt  sent  one  to  Pompeius  which  weighed 
4,000  gold  pieces  ;  and  there  was  no  city  favoured  by  exemption 
from  tribute,  no  people  declared  free  who  did  not  feel  itself 
obliged  to  offer  to  a  victorious  proconsul  one  of  these  crowns, 
whose  weight  was  measured  by  the  servility  of  the  giver.  At  his 
triumph  Manlius  carried  200  of  them.'  As  the  republican  usage 
of  largesses  to  the  soldiers  prepared  the  way  for  the  imperial  usage 
of  donativa  to  the  legions,  so  these  gold  crowns  of  the  proconsuls 
became  the  aurum  coronarium  of  the  emperors,  a  tax  which 
European  royalty  inherited  under  the  title  of  ^^  gift  of  happy 
accession."  The  State,  for  its  part,  received  every  year  the 
tributes  of  the  provinces,  the  product  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
slaves,  the  revenue  from  the  pubUc  domain,  from  customs  and  from 
the  mines,  which  latter  was  very  considerable,  that  of  Carthagena 
furnishing  an  amount  equal  to  25,000  drachmae  daily.' 

What  was  to  be  done  with  all  this  gold  ?  Public  works  con- 
sumed part  of  it;  the  gods  had  a  share,  which  was  laid  up  in 
the  temples  against  public  emergency;^  the  people  also  claimed 
their  share.  The  idle  were  numerous;  above,  there  was  too  much 
wealth,  below  too  much  poverty.     To  occupy  them  and  amuse  them 


'  FThe  denarius,  a  Roman  penny,  was  less  than  a  franc  in  intrinsic  v^Xue.-Ed.] 

'  Livy,  xxxix.    Cf .  Festus,  s.v.  Triumphales  coromB.    The  governors  even  who  had  not 

fought  required  them.     (Cic,  in  Pis.,  37.)  , ,   ,  ^i.  •  w  -v  *    «* 

^  Polvbius  xxxiv.  14.  To  the  taxes  regularly  paid  are  to  be  added  the  special  tribute  of 
the  ^rai  and  that  of  the  orbi  and  of  the  vidu^  for  the  <.s  kordiarum  of  the  equttes  egue 
publico,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  support  of  the  horses  furnished  by  the  State  to  the  cavalry. 

•  This  usage  lasted  as  long  a.  pagan  Rome.  Aurelian  consecrated  m  the  temples  a  grant 
of  the  spoils  of  Palmyra.  Recently  ha.  been  found  in  Cyprus  a  treasure  hidden  -  ^J:' ^l' 
several  meters  below  the  mosaic  floor  of  a  temple,  which  the  heathen  priests  ^^^^  ^e- pre- 
vent^ from  carrying  away  by  the  sudden  attack  of  the  persecution  to  which  they  m  their  turn 
had  been  subjected  by  the  Christians.  ^ 
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public  fetes  were  given  incessantly,  some  still  of  a  serious  chanicter, 
others  in  Avhicli  license  was  a  part  of  worsliip ;  in  the  circus  were 
countless  chariot  and  horse-races  and  coursing  of  hares  and  foxes. 
But  these  amusements  of  the  good  old  times  seemed  no  h)nger 
worthy  of  the  grandeui-  of  Eome.  Men  who  had  run  the  workl 
over  sword  in  hand,  killing  and  piUaging,  had  need  of  keener  ex- 
citements and  did  not  seek  them  from  Greece,  still  gracious  and 
graceful  even  in  her  decline,  who  would  have  for  lier  fetes  only 
songs  and  garlands  and  beautiful  dancing  girls— all  the  splen- 
dours of  luxury  and  of  nature,  but  no  bloodshed.  The  Uomau 
had  shed  so  much  blood,  however,  that  he  loved  to  see  it  finw, 
even  in  his  pleasures.  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  the  great 
carnivora  from  Africa  began  to  appear  in  Eome,  lions  and 
panthers  who  were  let  loose  upon  each  other,  and  soon  let  h)ose 
upon  human  prey;'  and  this  spectacle  of  living  liesh  torn,  of 
limbs  crushed  by  wild  beasts,  caused  such  a  thrill  of  dc^ii^ht 
through  the  amphitheatre,  that  to  satiate  the  eyes  of  the  publico 
a  new  kind  of  punishment  was  devised,  and  the  condemned 
criminal  was  tin-own  to  wild  beasts  in  the  arena. 

Ennius  says:    '*  It  is  by  the  virtues   and   the  men  of   ancient 
days  that  the  Eepublic  is  preserved." 

MorUms  anttquis  stat  res  romana  nreisque.  ^ 

This  theme  of  the  old  poet  has  been  adopted  by  those  who 
do  not  see  that  the  renewal  of  all  things  is  the  world's  law,  and 
that  the  life  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  is  a  perpetual  '  becoming.' 
How  many  are  the  declamations  against  the  present  as  compared 
with  the  past,  against  luxury  and  the  perils  hidden  under 
sumptuous  carpets,  expensive  vases,  and  all  beautiful  useless 
things !  We  will  not  renew  the  old  complaint  made  under  this 
head  against  the  Eoman  nation ;  but  Ave  will  unite  with  the 
Avisdom  of  all  nations  in  saying,  that  Avealth  which  is  not  tho 
fruit  of  labour  and  its  kindred  virtues  profits  not  to  its  possessor  ; 
that  an  ill-acquired  fortune  goes  as  it  came,  leaving  much  moral 
ruin  behind  it;    and  Ave  Avill  add,  Avith  the  experience  of   political 

'  In  186,  the  first  venatio  of  lions  and  panthers  was  given  by  M.  Fulvius.  (Livy,  xxxix.  22.) 
In  168  were  seen  at  the  ludi  circetwes  sixty-three  punth.-rs,  forty  bears  and  elephants.  From  t  his 
time  on,  the  curiile  adiles  were  obliged  to  furnish  wUd  beasts  in  the  shows  that  they  ofifercd  to 
the  people. 
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economists,  that  gold  is  like  the  Avater  of  a  river :  if  it  comes 
with  sudden  overflow  and  inundation,  it  devastates ;  if  it  comes 
through  a  thousand  channels  sloAvly  circulating,  it  brings  life 
everywhere.  Europe,  in  this  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
lias  seen  such  an  inundation  of  gold  from  American  and  Australian 
mines.  But  this  enormous  increase  of  capital  produced  by  labour 
has  served  to  refit  all  its  industrial  apparatus,  and  there  has 
resulted  a  vast  addition  to  public  Avealth  and  individual  comfort. 
Hut  it  Avas  by  war,  by  pillage  and  robbery  that  Eome  passed 
suddenly  from  poverty  to  opulence,  and  the  conquered  gold  served 
only  to  increase  the  sterile  luxury  of  those  Avho  possessed  it.  We 
can,  therefore,  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the  disturbance  caused 
by  this  sudden  change ; '  morals  could  not  stand  against  it  and  the 
contagion  of  example,  the  facility  of  finding  ncAV  pleasures,  rapidly 
carried  corruption  into  the  larger  number  of  the  old  Eoman 
families.  '*  After  the  conquest  of  Macedon,"  says  Polybius,  ''men 
believiMl  themselves  able  to  enjoy  in  all  security  the  empire  of  the 
world  and  the  spoils  thereof."  '^ 

We  must,  therefore,  accept  as  historic  fact  these  Avords  of 
Juvenal :  "  You  ask  Avhence  arise  our  disorders  ?  An  humble  life 
ill  other  days  preserved  the  innocence  of  the  Latin  Avomen.  Pro- 
tracted vigils,  hands  hardened  by  toil,  Hannibal  at  the  gates  of 
Home  and  Eoman  citizens  in  arms  upon  her  Avails  guarded  from 
vice  th(^  modest  dAvellings  of  our  fathers.  Now  we  endure  the 
evils  of  a  long  peace  ;  luxury  has  fallen  upon  us  more  formidable 
than  the  sword,  and  the  conquered  Avorld  has  avenged  itself  upon 
us  by  the  gift  of  its  vices.=^  Since  Eome  has  lost  her  nol)le 
poverty,  Sybaris  and  Ehodes,  Miletus  and  Tarentum,  croAvned  Avith 
roses  and  scented  with  perfumes,  have  entered  Avithin  our  Avails."^ 

This  plague,  corrupting  the  high  society  of  Eome  to  its  very 
(H)re,  lasted  tAVO  centuries  and  a  half,  from  Paulus  J^milius  to  Ves- 
pasian. We  shall  see  that  from  five  to  six  generations  of  profligates 
\\'ere  needed  to  waste  the   spoils  of   conquest,  to   satiate  the   thirst 


'  See  the  sketch  of  those  disorders  given  by  Diodorus  (xxxvii.  3),  and  what  is  said  by 
V.-llolus  Paterculns  (i.  II),  A^ilerius  Maximiis  (ix.  1),  Sallust,  and  others. 
-  Polybius,  xxxii.  11. 

'  IMiny  Uli'^t'  ^^f't-  v.  7;  xxxiii.  11)  and  TariUn  {Ami.,  iii.  53)  say  the  same. 
•  Snt.\  vi.  •_>.<({  L>!)r. 
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public  fetes  were  given  incessantly,  some  still  of  a  serious  character, 
others  in  which  license  was  a  part  of  worship;  in  the  circus  were 
countless  chariot  and  horse-races  and  coursing  of  hares  and  foxes. 
But  these  amusements  of  the  good  old  times  seemed  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  Kome.  Men  who  had  run  the  world 
over  sword  in  hand,  killing  and  pillaging,  had  need  of  keener-  ex- 
citements and  did  not  seek  them  from  Greece,  still  gracious  and 
gniceful  even  in  her  decline,  who  would  have  for  her  fetes  only 
songs  and  garlands  and  beautiful  dancing  girls— all  the  sph^n- 
dours  of  luxury  and  of  nature,  but  no  bloodshed.  The  Komau 
had  shed  so  much  blood,  however,  that  he  loved  to  see  it  flow, 
even  in  his  pleasures.  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  the  great 
carnivora  from  Africa  began  to  appear  in  Eome,  lions  and 
panthers  who  were  let  loose  upon  each  other,  and  soon  let  loose 
upon  human  prey ;  ^  and  this  spectacle  of  living  flesh  torn,  of 
limbs  crushed  by  wild  beasts,  caused  such  a  thrill  of  delight 
thi-ough  the  amphitheatre,  that  to  satiate  the  eyes  of  the  public 
a  new  kind  of  punishment  was  devised,  and  the  condemned 
criminal  was  thrown  to  wild  beasts  in  the  arena. 

Ennius  says:    *' It  is  by  the  virtues   and   the   men  of   ancient 
days  that  the  Eepublic  is  preserved." 

Moribm  antiquis  stat  res  romana  oireisipie,  . 

This  theme  of  the  old  poet  has  been  adopted  by  those  who 
do  not  see  that  the  renewal  of  all  things  is  the  world's  law,  and 
tliat  the  life  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  is  a  perpetual  '  becoming.' 
How  many  are  the  declamations  against  the  present  as  compared 
with  the  past,  against  luxury  and  the  perils  hidden  under 
sumptuous  cai-pets,  expensive  vases,  and  all  beautiful  useless 
thiu«»'s !  We  will  not  renew  the  old  complaint  made  under  this 
head  against  the  Eoman  nation  ;  but  we  will  unite  with  the 
wisdom  of  all  nations  in  saying,  that  wealth  which  is  not  the 
fruit  of  labour  and  its  kindred  virtui'S  profits  not  to  its  possessor  ; 
that  an  ill-acquired  fortune  goes  as  it  came,  leaving  much  moral 
ruin  behind  it;    and  we  will  add,  with  the  experience  of   political 


'  In  186,  the  first  venatio  of  lions  and  panthers  was  given  by  M.  Fulvius.  (Livy,  xxxix.  2'1.) 
In  168  were  seen  at  the  ludi circen^es  sixty-three  panthers, forty  bears  and  elephants.  From  this 
time  on,  the  curule  sediles  were  obliged  to  furnish  wild  beasts  in  the  shows  that  they  offered  to 
the  people. 
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economists,  that  gold  is  like  the  water  of  a  river :  if  it  comes 
with  sudden  overflow  and  inundation,  it  devastates ;  if  it  comes 
through  a  thousand  channels  slowly  circulating,  it  brings  lifc^ 
everywhere.  Europe,  in  this  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  seen  such  an  inundation  of  gold  from  American  and  Australian 
mines.  But  this  enormous  increase  of  capital  produced  by  labour 
has  served  to  refit  all  its  industrial  apparatus,  and  there  has 
resulttnl  a  vast  addition  to  public  wealth  and  individual  comfort. 
Hut  it  was  by  war,  by  pillage  and  robbery  that  Eome  passed 
suddenly  from  poverty  to  opulence,  and  the  conquered  gold  served 
only  to  increase  the  sterile  luxury  of  those  who  possessed  it.  We 
can,  therefore,  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the  disturbance  caused 
by  this  sudden  change;*  morals  could  not  stand  against  it  and  the 
contagion  of  example,  the  facility  of  finding  iicav  pleasures,  rapidly 
carri(Hl  corruption  into  the  larger  number  of  the  old  Eoman 
families.  ''After  the  conquest  of  Macedon,"  says  Polybius,  ''men 
believcMl  themselves  able  to  enjoy  in  all  security  the  empire  of  the 
world  and  the  spoils  thereof."  ^ 

We  must,  therefore,  accept  as  historic  fact  these  words  of 
Juvenal:  "You  ask  whence  arise  our  disorders?  An  humble  life 
in  other  days  preserved  the  innocence  of  the  Latin  women.  Ero- 
traeted  vigils,  hands  hardened  by  toil,  Hannibal  at  the  gates  of 
Rome  and  Eoman  citizens  in  arms  upon  her  walls  guarded  from 
vice  the  modest  dwellings  of  our  fathers.  Now  we  endure  the 
(nils  of  a  long  peace  ;  luxury  has  fallen  upon  us  more  formidable 
than  the  sword,  and  the  conquered  world  has  avenged  itself  upon 
us  by  the  gift  of  its  vices.=^  Since  Eome  has  lost  her  noble 
lM)verty,  Sybaris  and  Ehodes,  Miletus  and  Tarentum,  crowned  with 
roses  and  scented  with  perfumes,  have  entered  within  our  walls."  ^ 

This  plague,  corrupting  the  high  society  of  Eome  to  its  very 
core,  lasted  two  centuries  and  a  half,  from  Paulus  ^milius  to  Ves- 
pasian. We  shall  see  that  from  five  to  six  generations  of  profligates 
were  needed  to  waste  the   spoils  of   conquest,  to   satiate  the   thirst 


'  See  the  sketch  of  these  disorders  given  by  Diodorns  (xxxvii.  3),  and  what  is  said  ))y 
Velloins  Patercnhis  (i.  11),  Vah'vius  Maximus  (ix.  1),  Salhist,  and  otliers. 

-  Polvhins,  xxxii.  11. 

^  IMiny  (//J>^  AV//.,  V.  7:  xxxiii.  11)  and  T.K-iUi-  (.Uw.,  iii.  53)  say  the  same. 

'  Saf..  vi.  '2^i'2'.^7. 
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for  pleasure,  and  to  wear  out  that  senatorial  aristocracy  which,  near 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  came  to  be 
replaced  in  the  government  by  a  provincial  aristocracy  of  better 
stamp.  In  his  prologue  to  the  Trinummus,  Plautus  represents 
Indigence  as  the  daughter  of  Luxur}\  Let  a  century  pass,  and 
we  shall  see  these  nobles  as  mendicants  in  the  palace  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius;   a  hundred  more,  and  they  will  have  disappeared. 

Some  of  the  old  Komans  made  a  vain  effort  to  stay  this  con- 
tagion. In  204,  seven  senators  were  degraded  from  their  position 
by   the    censors;    seven   also   by   Cato ;    nine   in    174,    and   a   still 


Marble  Lion  found  at  Miletus.* 

larger  number  in  164.'  But  the  censorship  itself  became  the 
reward  of  intrigue.  Valerius  Messala,  formerly  noted,  obtained 
the  office  in  154.  From  that  time  all  disorders  seemed  authorized, 
and  until  the  year  116  there  was  not  a  single  erasure  from  the 
list  of  the  senate.  That  year,  however,  Metellus  at  one  blow 
removed  thirty-two  senators.'  Among  those  who  were  expelled 
in  174,  was  a  former  pnetor,  and  an  acting  pnetor,  the  son  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  A  Fabius  Maximus  was  leading  so  scandalous 
a  life,  that  the  pr^tor  Pompeius  interfered   and  put  him   under  a 

guardian. 

The   most    illustrious  personages   disgraced    themselves  with  a 

»  Found  in  the  necropolis  at  Miletus  in  excavations  made  at  the  expense  of  M.  de  Rothschild 
by  MM.  O.  Rayet  and  Alb.  Thomas  {Milet  et  le  golfe  latmique,  vol.  i.,  pi.  22). 
'*  VaL  Max.,  iii.  5;  Livy,  xlv.  15. 
^  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixii. 


scandalous  shamelessness.  In  181,  the  censor  Lepidus,  a  prince 
of  the  senate,  and  also  pontifex  Maximus,  employed  the  money 
of  the  public  treasury  in  constructing  a  dike  at  Terracina  to  pre- 
serve his  lands  from  inundation.  Another  censor,  Fulvius,  carried 
off  the  marble  tiles  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  to 
cover  a  temple  which  he  was  building  at  Eome.  Public  indigna- 
tion having  forced  the  senate  to  condemn  this  sacrilege,  the  censor 
contented  himself  with  carrying  the  tiles  back  into  the  court  of 
the  temple.  A  former  consul,  Acilius  Glabrio,  was  soliciting  the 
censorship,  when  he  was  accused  of  peculation.  Cato  swore  that 
there  were  certain  vases  of  gold  and  silver  which  he  had  seen  in 
the  camp  of  Antiochus  that  were  not  produced  in  the  triumph, 
and  the  candidate  for  the  censorship  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
100,000  ases.  This  may  have  been  the  revenge  of  the  nobles  upon 
a  parvenu,'  but  these  peculations  were  only  too  frequent.  A  com- 
missioner of  the  senate,  Decimus,  being  sent  into  lUyria,  allowed 
himself  to  be  bought  over  by  the  king  of  that  country  to  make  a 
favourable  report.*  In  141,  a  Metellus  was  recalled  from  Spain, 
where  the  war  at  this  moment  promised  fame  and  booty ;  in 
his  rage  the  general  disorganized  the  army,  destroyed  the  pro- 
visions, and  killed  the  elephants.  Others,  again,  refused  the 
provinces  assigned  them,  because  they  had  no  hope  of  gaining 
anything  from  them.^  In  Greece,  Licinius  was  turning  everything 
to  his  own  profit,  selling  even  furloughs  to  his  soldiers, 
trafficking  in  the  honour  of  his  army  and  the  safety  of  the 
province.  A  Fulvius  Nobiiior  disbanded  by  one  order  an  entire 
legion.  Two  consuls  were  disputing  for  a  province.  '^  I  think,"  said 
Scipio  JEmilianus,  *^  we  ought  to  exclude  both ;  for  one  has  nothing 
and  the  other  has  never  enough."  From  the  time  of  Plautus, 
Roman  faith  had  come  into  discredit.  "  If  Jupiter,"  says  the 
poet,  ^*  should  open  his  temple  to  perjurers,  there  would  not  be 
room  enough  for  them  in  the  Capitol."^  At  a  later  period  Laberius 
says  in  the  open  theatre:  "What  is  an  oath?  It  is  a  plaster  to 
heal  debts." 

The   censors  and   eediles,  charged   with   the  care  of   the  public 
morals,    having    no    means   of   action    at    their   disposal,    only   from 


'  Livy,  xxxviii.  48.  ^  Livy,  xlii.  45. 

*  Curcul.,  276  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  ii.  5. 


Livy,  xli.  15. 
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time  to  time  made  an  example  whieh  however  gave  no  g(^neral 
alarm.  In  other  days  there  had  not  been  need  of  incessant 
watchfulness.  In  the  first  place  the  old  Latin  religion  did  not 
legalize  disorder,  and  secondly,  in  these  little  States  where  each 
lived  under  the  eyes  of  alV  a  chaste  and  laborious  lif(%  fru- 
gality, disinterestedness,  appeared  virtues  necessary  to  the  State, 
and  the  citizens  themselves  kept  watch  over  their  own  morals.'^ 
But  in  this  immense  Eome,  the  capital  and  the  sewer  of  the  world, 
how  many  vices  must  have  satisfied  themselves  openly !  how  many 
attempts  against  morals '  have  been  committed  with  impunity  !  The 
absolute  inefficiency  of  the  administration  of  public  morals  and 
general  security  was  at  Eome  one  of  the  causes  which  precipitated 
the  destruction  of  the  Eepublic.  All  excesses  being  p(M-mitted, 
numberless  people  gave  way  to  them,  and  when  there  is  no  virtue 
left  in  social,  there  is  none  in  political  life. 

Montesquieu  says,  and  human  reason  admits  the  truth  of  his 
remark,  that  a  Eepublic  where  the  executive  is  always  fec^ble,  cannot 
endure  without  morality,  which  is  the  self -applied  curb  of  liberty. 
The  goveniing  class  at  Eome  having  it  no  hmger,  and  that  which 
was  called  the  people  not  possessing  it,  all  the  ties  which  once 
held  society  together  were  relaxed,  and  religion,  the  strongest  of 
all,  was  soon  to  break. 


III. — Decline  of  National  Eeligion  at  Eome. 

Philosophy  had  by  no  means  caused  these  innovations,  but  in 
many  of  her  schools  had  furnished  reasons  for  regarding  them  as 
legitimate.  The  old  Eomans  held  her  responsible  for  the  changes 
which  were  produced  by  ''  historic  fatality."  "  As  for  me,"  said 
Pacuvius,  "  I  hate  those  men  who  pass  their  time  in  philosophizing, 
not   in   acting."      This   was   the   protest   of   the   Eoman   conscience. 


^  The  Orchian  law,  as  late  as  198,  ordered  tliat  during  late  dinner,  which  was  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day,  the  doors  of  houses  sliould  stand  open,  so  that  all  miplit  see  if  the  directions 
of  the  sumptuary  laws  were  observed,  (Macr,,  Saf.,  ii.  l.S.)  The  Romans,  says  Plutarch 
{Cat.f  23),  did  not  believe  that  there  should  be  left  to  each  man  libertv  to  marrv,  to  rear 
children,  to  choose  his  method  of  life,  to  makt>  banquets,  in  a  wortl  to  follow  his  own  tastes  and 
inclinations  without  regard  to  the  judgment  and  observation  of  any,  etc. 

^  Aulus  Gellius,  xiii.  8. 
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Cato,   who   regard(Hl    Socrates   as   a    babbler,    and   woidd   have   con- 
demned  him    over   again   for   seeking   to   modify    the   manners   and 
customs  of  his  fathers,  said  to  his  son  :    ''  Eemember  this  and  bear 
it   in   mind   as  the  utter- 
ance  of  an   oracle,  when 
this   race    shall   have    in- 
vaded  us   with    literature 
Eome  will   be  lost."     lie 
was   certainly  one  of    the 
authors     of     the     famous 
dc^cree  of    101   which  ex- 
pelled   philosophy.^      Six 
years   later,   the  exile  re- 
turned. 

The  senate  desired 
to  keep  peace  among  its 
subjects ;  the  Athenians 
having  pillaged  the  terri- 
tory of  a  Boeotian  city, 
the  affair  was  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  Sicyon,. 
and  Athens  was  con- 
(h^mned  to  an  enormous 
fine  of  500  talents,  which 
she  was  unable  to  pay. 
She  solicited  an  abate- 
ment from  the  senate, 
and  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  sent  as  ambassadors  to 
Eome  the  chiefs  of  the 
Porch,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Academy,  or,  as  Pliny  says,  ^^the  princes 

'  Aulus  Gellius,  Nocf.  Att.,  xv.  2. 

^  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  712  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  Cf.  FriUiner,  Notice  de  la 
»niIpfuro  antique  du  muffSe  national  du  Loitrre,  p.  213-215.  In  this  statue,  one  of  the  best 
preservnl  that  we  have,  has  been  seen  by  turns  Mercury,  Germanicus,  Flamininus,  etc.  Upon 
the  shell  of  a  tortoiso,  an  animal  consecrated  to  Mercury,  an  iiiscription  in  characters  of  the  last 
century  ot  the  llepublic  gives  us  the  sculptor's  name,  Cleomenes,  son  of  Cleomenes  the  Atlienian. 
nie  Venus  de  Medici  is  the  work  of  Cleomenes,  son  of  Apollodorus,  hence  it  has  been  supposed 
one  was  the  fat lier  of  the  other.  By  common  consent,  the  statue  is  now  called  the  Orator;  it 
was  bought  by  Louis  XIV.  throujih  tlie  agency  of  Poussin. 


The  Orator.'^ 
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of  wisdom  "     The  three  philosophers  were— Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Crito- 
laus  the  Peripatetic,  and  Cameades  [of  the  new  Academy],  a  great 
dialectician  and  orator,  to  whom  nature  had  given  »  all  the  weapons 
of  strength  and  grace  "  (153).     While  awaiting  the  discussion  of  the 
affair,   the  three  envoys  gave  public  lessons.      The  Eoman  youth 
crowded    about   them    surprised   and    charmed    at    this    new   world 
which  the  Greeks  unveiled  to  them.     At  the  same  time,  with   the 
Eomans,  a  people  of  action,  Greek  philosophy  could  succeed   only 
by  its  direct  influence  upon  ideas  which  were  limited,  and  morals 
which  were    already  becoming  corrupt.      For  them,   Aristotle  was 
too  abstract,   Plato    too    much    an    enthusiast;    indifferent    to    the 
atoms  of   Epicurus  as  to  the  catalepsies  of   Zeno,  they  left  dogmas 
and    concerned    themselves    only    with    results.      Critolaus    might 
indeed  say  to  them :    "  The  object  of  life  is  the  perfect  exercise 
of  reason;"   and  Diogenes:    "Virtue  is  the  only   good,   vice  the 
only    evil;"    they    admired    without     really    comprehending    this 
austere    morality   and  philosophy   which   sought   to   carry   the   idea 
of  absolute  right  into  matters  where  the  old  Latin  spirit  recognized 
only   practical   wisdom,  that   is   to   say,  for   the   individual,   a   c-on- 
sideration  of  his  personal  interest,  for  the  State,  that  of  the  public 
advantage.      But   they   listened   attentively   to   the   founder   of    the 
third   academy,    Cameades,   who   undermined    all   schools   of    philo- 
sophy by  showing  their  weak    side;    who    destroyed    religion    by 
pointing   out   that   the   great   proof   of    the   existence   of    the   gods, 
namely,  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  had  been  acquired  by  a 
thousand  foolish   mistakes ;— the   worship   of   the   gods,   by   proving 
that    there  was    no  more  reason  for    accepting  one  divmity  than 
another;— the  oracles,  by  opposing  to  them  human  freedom;  and 
morality,  by  victoriously  supporting  contradictory  cases. 

Thus,  trifling  with  the  most  formidable  questions,  Cameades 
exhibited  his  brilliant  talents  before  a  Eoman  audience,  and  gained 
a  popularity  useful  for  his  embassy.  His  famous  discourse  on 
political  sagacity  was  an  indirect  defence  of  Athens,  which,  m 
pillaging  Oropus,  had  committed  an  expedient  but  unjust  act,  as 
Eome  had  done  so  many  times.  It  has  been  said  that  this  school, 
of  which  Cicero  was  the  pupil,  did  not  merit  all  the  discredit  into 
which  it  has  fallen,  and  this  dangerous  sentence  of  the  great 
orator  has  been  quoted:    "To  plead  uU   that  can  be  said,  for   and 
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against,  is  the  surest  method  of  arriving  at  the  truth."  To  plead 
it,  no ;  to  seek  it,  yes ;  for  doubt  and  the  examination  of  all 
sides  of  a  question  are  par  excellence  the  scientific  method,  that 
which  eliminates  false  hypotheses,  and  leaves  only  true  theories. 
Still  further,  it  is  essential  that  from  these  controversies  which 
make  so  many  ruins  something  should  remain  intact  like  the  lamps 
beneath  the  broken  pitchers  of  Gideon.  But  how  often  is  the 
mind  drawn  in  divers  directions,  and  disturbed  by  subtle  discussions, 
when  the  conscience  wavers,  and  the  belief  in  abstract  right  is  lost. 
With  this  scepticism  taught  by  the  new  Academy,  the  minds  of 
men  lost  those  firm  principles  so  necessary  for  living  an  honourable 
life.  Not  denying,  therefore,  that  [even  in  dogma]  the  chemical 
changes  of  death  may  be  those  also  of  a  new  life  springing  from 
it,  I  can  understand  the  alarm  which  Cato,  that  resolute  defender 
of  the  past,  felt  at  this  destructive  logic,  which,  to  men  weary 
of  their  superstition  and  of  the  darkness  in  which  they  had  lived, 
appeared  a  weapon  for  combat  and  deliverance. 

After  the  great  success  of  Carneades,  Cato  adjured  the  senate 
to  answer  these  philosophers  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  send  them 
back  to  their  own  country.  *'They  persuade  men,''  he  said,  ^Ho 
believe  whatever  they  will,  and  truth  and  falsehood  are  so  blended 
in  their  arguments,^  that  no  one  can  separate  the  two.  Let  them 
go  and  teach  the  youth  of  Greece ;  let  us  keep  our  children 
submissive,  as  heretofore,  to  laws  and  magistrates."  But  it  was 
too  late ;  the  initiation  had  been  effected,  and  Cameades,  in  leaving 
Rome,  left  behind  him  a  fatal  curiosity,  that  philosophy  of  doubt 
which  two  centuries  later  disquieted  Cicero,  even  when  he  was 
speaking  no  longer  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  statesman.  ^^  In 
respect  to  the  new  Academy,"  he  said,  "  I  seek  not  to  challenge 
it,  and  I  implore  its  silence ;  for,  if  it  should  fall  upon  these 
principles  which  we  are  now  establishing,  it  would  soon  leave 
nothing  but  ruins."  ^ 

The  influence  of  Cameades  was  maintained  by  his  successor 
Clitomachus,  who,  if  he  did  not  teach  in  Rome,  at  least  pro- 
pagated   scepticism     there     by    his    writings,    one    of     which    he 


'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  30. 

^  Cic,  de  Leg.,  i.  13  :  Nimias  edet  ruinas :  qxmm  quidem  ego  placare  cupio,  submovere  non 


audeo. 
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inscribed    to    the    poet    Lucilius,    and    another    to    the    consul    Cen- 
sorinus.^ 

The  invasion  was  rapid.  Less  than  two  generations  after  the 
senatus-consnltum  had  decreed,  in  that  imperative  fashion  the  senate 
was  wont  to  employ  :  "  Let  these  people  depart  from  Rome ;  //// 
Romw  ne  essent,^^  Pompeiiis  went  to  Rhodes  to  salute  the  philo- 
sopher Posidonius,  and  lowered  the  consular  emblems  before 
science,  forbidding  his  lictors  to  strike,  as  was  the  custom,  at 
the  door  of  the  house.'"^ 

The  impulse  towards  this  new  way  was,  however,   independent 
of   Carneades  and  of   all  schools  of  philosophy.     The  enfeebling  of 
the .  national   religion   dates   from   an   earlv    dav-      When   anv    mis- 
fortune,    pestilence   or    famine,    fire    or   military   disaster   fell    u])on 
the   city,    the    Romans   were    more    exasperated   at    the   evil    which 
their    gods   had   not   prev(aited,    than   grateful   for   the   victories    in 
which   they   were   well    aware   that    tlu*    courage   of    their    soldic^-s 
bad   the   chief   part,    and   t]u\y  came    to   feel    that    these    protectors 
of   their  ancestors   had  grown  powerless.      In  vain  during   the  dis- 
astrous   times  of   the    second    Punic  war   had    they  multiplied    tluur 
temples   and   sacrifices,    their   expiations   and   sacred   games,    heaven 
had    long    remained    deaf    to    their    supplications,    and    they    had 
taken   refuge  in  foreign   superstitions.      Then,  Hannibal    being  dead 
and   the    danger    past,    the    credit   of    these   divinities    of    the    con- 
quered  had   in    its   tiu-u    diminished,    at    least    among    the   nobles, 
for  whom   Ennius,  a   dependent   of   Cato,  had  translated  into  Latin 
the  work  of  Euhemerus."^     This  traveller  asserted  that  he  had  sccmi 
in  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Arabia  a  golden  column,  upcm  which 
were   inscribed   the   actions   and   the   death   of  Saturn,    Jupiter   and 
other     gods,     former    kings    of     the    country,    deified     by    popular 
credulity.     To  people  Olympus  with  deified  men  was  to  destroy  at 
one  blow  all  the  heathen  religions.     Ennius  was  no  more  respectful 
towards  the  priests  than   towjuxls  their  gods,     llis  sarcasms,   which 
professed    to    be    aimed    onlv   at    charlatans,    struck    higher.       *M 
despise,"    he  says,    '^  the  auguries  of   the   country  of   the   Marsi   as 


»  Cic,  v4m/;?.,ii.  31,32. 

'  Pliny,  Hv^f.  Xaf.,  vii.  31,  on  Carneades.     (Cf.  M.  Martlia  in  the  Revue  dejt  deiu  Mon(h.< 
for  180.S.) 


3    •!,„   '        » 


\ipa  avayftatpii.     EiiluMmTiis  was  a  tlisciple  of  Theodoms,  sunmmcd  the  Atlieist.     (Di.Kl.. 
V.  44-40.) 


well  as  the  foHune-tellers  of  the  village,  and  the  astrologers  of 
the  market-place,  the  i)rognosticators  of  Isis,  and  the  interpreters 
of  dreams.  They  have  neither  divine  ait  nor  human  knowledge. 
They  are  impudent  liars,  idlers  and  fools,  or  beggars  urged  by 
hunger.  They  know  not  whither  to  go,  and  they  assume  to  lead 
us ;  they  promise  treasures  while  they  beg  an  obol.  Let  them 
raise  their  obol  upon  the  credit  of  this  promised  wealth,  and 
give  us  what  remains."  ^ 

But  we  must  speak  seriously  of  things  which  believers  hold 
as  serious.  That  which  Ennius  despises,  and  with  such  good 
reason,  was,  nevertheless,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Latin  religion, 
since  the  ancient  Romans  considered  the  signs  interpreted  by  the 
priests  as  a  divine  revelation  constantly  renewed  by  gods  ever 
present  in  the  midst  of  their  people.  For  this  reason  the  Roman 
statesmen,  while  they  left  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  at  liberty 
to  say  whatever  they  pleased,  for  their  oavti  part  carefully  sup- 
l)orted  the  ancient  institution.  '^  It  is  not  Avell,"  said  the  pontifex 
Aurelius  Cotta,  ''  to  deny  in  public  the  existence  of  the  gods  ;  but 
in  private  it  is  a  different  matter ;  "  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
do  so.'^ 

l*olybius,  who  was  a  friend  of  Cato,  the  counsellor  of  Scipio 
^Emilianus,  and  the  nu)st  honest  man  of  his  time,  being  disgusted 
with  the  popular  religion  which  had  become  for  some  a  school  of 
scandal,  while  it  remained  for  others  a  rude  and  gross  superstition, 
banished  Providence  from  his  history,  and  replaced  it  by  a 
stem  sentiment  of  personal  and  public  duty.  He  denied  that 
there  was  suffering  reserved  for  the  wicked,  but  he  maintained 
a  severe  responsibility  to  society  and  to  a  man's  own  conscience; 
filially,  with  that  proud  scora  of  the  crowd  so  common  to  superior 
minds,  he  regarded  a  system  of  worship  merely  as  a  useful  method 
of  governing  and  restraining  men.'  When  we  see  Cato,  augur  and 
censor,   unable  to  comprehend  how  two  soothsayers  could  look  each 


^  Cic,  de  Divin.y  i.  58. 

»  Cic,  de  Nat.  deor.,  i.  26;  ii.  3;  and  de  Dii\,  ii.  24.  Caesar,  pontifex  Maximus,  was  au 
agnostic.  [This  was  very  much  the  attitude  of  many  ecclesiastics  in  the  Renaissance,  notably  at 
the  court  of  Leo  X. — Ed.'] 

*  Polvbius,  vi.  5(3.  To  Varro,  to  the  pontifex  Scaivola,  to  Cicero  himself  (Cf.  de  Nat.  deor.^ 
and  de  Divin.,  passim)  the  old  religion  was  no  more  than  this.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Flamhiinus  feared  being  detained  by  pretended  prodigies. 
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other  in  the  face  without  laughing,  we  are  no  longer  surprised 
that  the  government  should  allow  the  gods  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity,  so  long  as  the  magistrates  were  held  in  respect.* 

Clever  reasoners,  Varro  for  instance,  and  the  pontifex  Scoevola,* 
who  was  consul  in  95,  escaped  from  the  difficulty  by  distinguish- 
ing many  kinds  of  theologies ; 
that  of  the  poets,  at  most  good 
for  the  theatre ;  that  of  the 
philosophers,  discussed  by  reason; 
that  of  the  State  and  the  people, 
which  the  laws  were  bound  to 
respect  and  defend.  The  last, 
as  we  have  seen,'  consisted  only 
in  dry  and  empty  formalities 
which  touched  neither  the  in- 
tellect nor  the  heart;  the  second 
remained  inaccessible  to  the 
crowd,  and  brought  forth  nothing 
but  doubt;  the  first  alone,  that 
of  the  poets,  was  dear  and  vital. 
But  what  instruction  could  be 
derived  from  those  scandalous 
imitations  of  the  licentious  plays 
of  Athens,  where  the  gods  were 
given  up  to  the  ridicule  of  their 
worshippers  ? 

It  was  in  vain  that  the 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  had 
been  expelled  from  Eome,  their 
influence  remained  there,  and  Greek  education  taking  the  place 
of  the  Etruscan,  spread  abroad  in  families  and  in  the  heart  of 
new  generations  contempt  for  the  old  customs  and  the  religion 
of    their  forefathers.      Besides,    decrees   of   expulsion  reached   only 

*  St.  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei.,  ii.  12 :  Poetas  liomanos  nuUi  deorum  pepercisse.     (Cf.  Cic,  de 
Nat.  deor.,  i.  26.) 

'  St.  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei.,  vi.  27 :  Prima  theolotjia  maxime  accommodata  est  ad  theatrum 
secunda  ad  mundum,  tertia  ad  urbem. 
^  Vol.  i.,  p.  94,  seq. 

*  Statue  in  the  Louvre,  No.  323  of  the  Clarac  catalogue. 
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the  distinguished  masters,  and  not  the  obscure  crowd  gathered 
in  the  great  city,^  those  Grceculi  who  entered  everywhere  as 
slaves,  as  sculptors,  painters,  teachers,  parasites :  a  crafty  and 
deceitful  race  greatly  in  demand  for  their  acuteness  of  mind  and 
skill  in  speech.^  In  ancient  Greece  the  education  of  the  young 
was  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  government ;'  the  Eomans,  with 
rare  exceptions  when  the  magistrates  intervened,  left  this  matter 
to  private  enterprise.  Poly- 
bius  reproaches  them  for  it, 
and  it  appears  from  a  sen- 
tence in  Plautus  what  fruits 
were  borne  by  this  liberty : 
*'Am  I  your  slave,  or  are 
you  mine  ? "  says  a  scholar 
to  his  tutor  in  the  Bac- 
chides.  Consider  also  the 
lamentations  of  poor  Lydus, 
and  his  comparison  of  the 
new  manners  with  the  old.^ 
Terence,  enumerating  the 
tastes  of  fashionable  young 
men  at  random,  places  philo- 
sophers along  with  horses 
and  hunting-dogs.*  Moan- 
while  the  most  illustrious 
Romans  of  the  time,  the 
Scipios,   Paulus  ^milius,  all 

the  nobility  and  all  who  strove  to  copy  fine  manners,  surrounded  their 
children  with  Greek  instructors.  But  how  could  conquered  men, 
slaves  bought  in  the  market,  bring  up  the  sons  of  the  conquerors 
in   the   strong   virtues   of   the   earlier   age  ?      "  The   Romans,''   said 


Sculptor." 


'  HoXv  St}  re  <pv\ov  airo  rfjc  'EKXdSoc  iyrippiov  opd  Kara  to  rrapov  tUv  toiovtmv  dv9p<o7rwv. 
(Polybius,  xxxii.  10.) 

'*  See  Cic,  de  Orat.,  i.  22,  51,  also  the  pro  Flacco  and  his  letters. 

'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxv.  11.  Cf.  Suet.,  de  III.  yramm.  See  the  Ephebie  attique  of  M. 
Albert  Dumont. 

*  Bacchides,  202,  473,  seq. 

*  .  .  .  .  Aut  equos  alere  aut  canes  ad  venandum,  aut  ad  philosophos.     {Andr.,  55.) 
"  From  the  museum  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
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Cicero's  father,   ^'are  like  the  Syrian  slaves;   he  who  knows  Greek 
best  is  the  worst."  ^  . 


IV. — Increasing  Popularity  of  Oriental  Keligions. 

If   we   must   deplore   the  degeneracy  of  morals,   and  the   intro- 
duction  of    new   vice^    into    the   Eoman    life,    is   it    right    also   to 
re*^ret    the    work    of    destruction    accomplished    in    the    matter    of 
religious  belief s  ? -^     In   the  first    place,   the  decay  of   the  old   faith 
was  inevitable,   and   this  alone   is   a   reason  for   resigning   ourselves 
to  it.    J3ut,  fui-ther,  the  place  these  errors  occupied  in  nu^n's  minds 
was  now  ready  to  be  tilled  by  a  better   idea  of   divinity,    an   idea 
of    which   Cicero    had    a    glimpse.      This    death    then   was    but   a 
renewal    of    life.      A   certain   amount   of    time   must   pass,   for   the 
doubt  which   was  the  herald  of   a  purer  faith  came  as  yet  but  to 
few,  and  the  old  religion  had  too  strong  a  hold  on   all    the  habits 
of  life   to   be  easily  wrenched  from  them.     Although   Koinan  poly- 
theism  gave   vcr>^  little    comfort   in  this   life   or   hope   for   another, 
although  it  was  worn  out  by  hard  usage,  the  crowd  could  not  free 
themselves    from    the    superstitious   fears   they   had   so   long   enter- 
tained.     The  future   was    still   sought    in   the   entrails   of    victims, 
and   in  the  flight   of  birds,    a   strange   superstition   which  has  not 
long  been  extinct,  if   indeed   it   be   so   now,   since   it   yet   survives 
in   Greece.^     Prodigies  were   still   regarded,  and    must   be   soleumly 
expiated    upon    the   altars   of    the    gods;    the   senators    themselves 
were   filled   with    teiTor   when    the   consuls    made   known    to   them 
that  a  five-legged  calf  had  been  bom  ;   and  two  men  of  iron   will, 
Marius  and  Sylla,  were  no  more  than  children  before  omens.     One 
took   coimsel   of    a   Syrian   prophetess  named    Martha,   and  an  ass 
seeking    to   drink,    and   two   scorpions    fighting,    showed    him   what 
he   must    do;    the   other    had    faith    in    dreams    and    in    amulets. 
Such  are   the  unbelievers  of   our   day  who  are  afraid  of   bad  luck, 
and  that  personage  in  the  play  who  is  frightened  at  the   sound  of 
his  own  thunder-machine  which  he  has  just  had   mended  by    the 

'  Cic,  de  Orat.f  ii.  66. 

*  Polybius,  ix.  10. 

^  Perrot,  Mem.  d'archeoL,  p.  388. 
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blacksmith  round  the  comer.  Superstition  and  free-thinking  keep 
house  together  in  certain  minds,  as  do  the  two  Masters  in 
others.  Some,  after  being  sceptical,  recover  their  faith  under  the 
stroke  of  misfortune ;  this  is  common  to  all  times.  As  for  the 
mass  of  the  population,  it  kept  its  lares  and  penates,  its  mstic 
gods,  and  its  faith  in  that  Jupiter  optimus  maximus  who 
reigned  in  the  Capitol,  and  who  caused  Eome  to  reign  over 
the    world.      But    many  whose  religious    sentiment   was   not  fully 

PENATES'^ 


Penates. ' 


satisfied  by  the  arid  formalism  of  the  national  religion,  sought 
new  heavens,  and  called  down  from  them  foreign  gods.  Already 
had  Apollo,  -^sculapius,  Venus  Erycina,  and  the  Phrygian 
Cybele    received   rights  of  Eoman  citizenship,^   and  the  old  Italian 

^  The  penates  are  represented  on  coins  and  medals  in  different  aspects.  The  Virgil  of  the 
Vatican,  from  which  the  above  representation  is  taken,  has  given  to  the  protectors  of  /Eneas  a 
venerable  air  and  the  costume  of  priests  and  priestesses  offering  sacrifice,  without  however, 
assigning  them  any  names.     See,  upon  these  divinities,  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 

"  See  vol.  i.,  p.  564,  seq.  In  the  worship  of  Cybele,  the  liturgy  was  altogether  Greek 
(Serv.,  in  Georg.,  ii.  394)  ;  it  was  nearly  the  same  with  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  (Cic,  de  Leg., 
ii.  0;  11  in  Verr.,\.  72.)  The  priests  of  Ceres  were  generally  called  from  Naples  or  Velia. 
{Cic,  pro  Balbo,  24 ;  Val.  Max.,  i.  1.) 

VOL.  Ii.  E      - 
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divinities  had  lost  their  special  character,  assuming  a  Greek  form 
and  less  austere  manners.  Faunus  and  Sylvanus  had  become  Pans, 
Satyrs,  and  Silenuses.  Djanus  Djana  gave  up  the  double  form 
and  Rome  retained  the  huntress  Diana.     Tages  had  given  place  to 


Matuta  or  Leucotbea  (the  dawu). 


Mercury,    Libitina    to    Proserpine,    Sancus    to    Hercules.      Matuta, 


^  Sylvanus  Lad  lost  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  higher  classes,  but  this  guardian  of  the  house 
and  field  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  81,  and  142)  retained  the  confidence  of  the  poor.  The  mnctm  facer 
liad  brotheihouds  in  all  the  provinces,  cultures  Silvani;  there  were  some  in  Lutetia,  and  some 
have  been  found  in  Macedon.  See  two  curious  inscriptions  on  one  of  these  colleges  in  Heuzey, 
Mimon  de  Maced.,  p.  71,  and  hi  Orelh,  1800. 

^  Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pompei,  vol.  iv.  3rd  series,  pi.  39. 
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the   goddess   of    the   morning,    had    been   changed   into    Leucothea, 
and  Portumnus  into  Palaemon  or  Melicertes. 

An   example  will  show  the  effect  of  this  transformation.     The 
ancient    Faunus,    the    revered    divinity   of    fields    and    flocks,^    the 
infallible    oracle,    revealing    the    futui-e    now   by    dreams,    now    by 
mysterious  voices,  as- 
sumes   horns    and    a 
goat's    tail,    and    be- 
comes the  merry  and 
amorous       satyr      of 
Greece,  pursuing  the 
nymphs  when  intoxi- 
cation did  not  retard 
his  footsteps. 

Following  these 
Greek  divinities,  the 
more  dangerous  gods 
of  the  East  slipped 
into  the  city,  as  early 
as  220  ;  Isis  and 
Serapis  had  temples 
which  the  senate 
ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed.* 

An  attempt  was 
made,  even  in  181, 
to  establish  these  in- 
novations by  a  pious 
fraud.  '^  Some  la- 
bourers on  the  farm  of  Lucius  Petilius,  a  notary,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Janiculum,  digging  the  ground  deeper  than  usual,  discovered 
two  stone  chests,  about  eight  feet  long  and  foui-  broad.  Both  the 
chests  had  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin  letters,  one  signifying 
that  therein  was  buried  Numa  Pompilius,  the  other  that  therein 
were  contained  his  books.  ...  In  the  latter  were  found  two 
bundles,    each   containing   seven   books  ;   seven   were  in   Latin,    and 


Satyr. 


'  Hor.,  C<wi«.,  iii.  18  ;  Virg.,  .^w.,  vii.  81  ;  Cic,  de  Nat.  dear.,  ii.  2:  iii.  (J. 
■'  Vol.  Max.,  i.  3. 
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related    to    the    pontifical    law,    and    seven    in    Greek,    containing 

philosophy The    pr^tor,    on    reading    the    contents "    [of    the 

Latin  books],    "perceived  that  most  of    them  had  a  tendency   to 


Worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis.* 

undermine    tlie   established    system   of    reUgion,'  ...  and    declared 

'  From  a  painting  in  Pompeii.  The  temple  is  built  near  a  sacred  wood :  the  statue  of  Isis 
stands  upon  a  little  column,  Egyptian  in  character;  in  front,  a  sphinx  with  human  head  seems 
to  represent  Serapis-Bacehus  or  Liber,  a  priest  of  whom,  carr\'inor  a  cymbal  and  the  mystic 
basket,  seems  to  be  conversing  with  the  priestess  of  Isis.     (Cf.  Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pompet, 

vol.  i.  pi.  58.)  ...  ^a 

a  Pleraque  dUsolvendamm  religionum  esse.     (Livy,  xl.  29.)     The  same  historian  asserts 

that  certain  of  these  books  appeared  to  be  entirely  new :  recentissima  specie.    Numa  could  not 
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that  he  was  ready  to  make  oath  that  those  books  ought  not 
to  be  read  or  preserved,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  they 
should  without  delay  be  burned  in  the  comitium,"  which  was 
done  (181). 

The  Oriental  divinities  gave  a  new  cast  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  men,  to  whom  a  very  crude  form  of  worship  had 
so  long  sufficed.^  Born  in  the  scorching  East,  these  deities  required 
savage  rites  and  pious  orgies.  Dramatic  spectacles,  intoxicating 
ceremonies  affected  violently  the  dull  Eoman  mind,  excited  religious 
frenzy,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Eoman  felt  those  transports 
which,  according  to  the  character  of  the  doc- 
trine and  the  condition  of  the  mind,  produce 
effects  diametrically  opposite — absolute  purity 
of  life  or  the  excess  of  debauchery  sanctified 
by  religious  belief.  Asiatic  slaves,  now 
numerous  at  Eome,  certainly  carried  on  an 
unnoticed  proselytism,  as  happened  later  in 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  We  may 
clearly    indicate    by    describing    the    rites    of 

two  of  these  faiths  into  what  new  and  hitherto  untried  paths 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  Eomans  had  drifted.  Lucretius  thus 
pictures  the  feasts  of  Cybele,  omitting  the  scandalous  details: — 

''The  Greek  poets  when  they  sing  of  the  earth  represent 
her  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  lions,  her  brows  girt  with 
a  mural  crown.  .  .  .  Mutilated  priests  accompany  her  .  .  .  .  ; 
drums  resound  under  their  hands ;  cymbals  and  trumpets  mingle 
their  strident  tones  with  the  intoxicating  harmonies  of  the  Phrygian 
flute.  .  .  .  Javelins  they  bear,  the  weapons  of  their  fury,  and 
the  mute  image  of  the  goddess  traverses  the  great  city  without 
manifesting  her  silent  beneficence.  Silver  and  bronze  coins, 
and  flowers  strew  the  route  by  which  the  procession  moves.  The 
goddess  and  her  priests  are,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
roses.      Then    a    troop   of    armed   men   with   crested   heads    dance. 


Serapis  and  Isis. 


have  wi'itten  in  Greek,  and  the  praetor  of  the,  year  181  could  not  have  understood  the  Latin  of 
Numa. 

'  See  vol.  i.,  p.  94. 

*  Serapis  coiffed  with  tlie  modiiui,  and  Isis  with  the  lotos  flower  standing  face  to  face,  each 
bearing  ears  of  corn,  symbols  of  fertility.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Antoninus,  struck  at 
Alexandria. 
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leaping   in   timc^    to    thc^    music,    while    the    blood    runs    from   the 

wounds  they  give  each  other."  ' 

These   strange   solemnities   made   part   of    the   public   worship,^ 

and  a  certain  clocenoy  was   observed   in   them.      But   the  mysteries 

of   Bacchus,  carried  on  secretly,  had  no   such  restraints.      We  give 

the  story  nearly  in  the  words 
of  Livy : — 

A   Greek  of   mean   con- 
dition    came     into    Etruria, 
bringing     with     him     these 
secret    and    nocturnal    rites. 
They  were   at  first   imparted 
to    but    a    few,    but    after- 
wards communicated  to  great 
numbers,      both      men      and 
women  ;   the  infection  of  this 
mischief,   like   the    contagion 
of      disease,      spread      from 
Etruria  to   Rome,  where  the 
size    of    the     city    affording 
greater    room    for    such   vil- 
lanies    and    more    means    of 
concealment,    cloaked     it     at 
first ;    but   information    of   it 
was    at    length    brought    to 
the  consul  Postumius  in  the 
following    manner:   ^Ebutius, 
whose  father  had  held  eques- 
trian rank  in  the  army,  was 
left  fatherless,  and  his  guar- 
dians dying,  he  was  brought 
up   by  his  mother,   Duronia, 
and    his    stepfather,    Eutilus.      Duronia    was    entirely    under    the 
influence   of   hor  husband,    and   Sempronius   having    so   dealt    with 
his   ward's    property   that    he   could   not    give    a   good    account   of 

'  De  Nat.  rer.,  ii.  601-634. 

^  In  205  a  decree  of  the  senate  established  the  worship  of  Cybele. 

'  Cybele,  crowned  with  towers.     Bronze  statuette  in  the  Cabinet  de  Francej  No.  2919. 


Cybele. 
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it  wished  to  have  the  young  man  made  away  with  or  bound 
by  some  tie  to  submission.  The  Bacchanalian  rites  furnished  a 
way  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  youth.  His  mother  told  him  that 
she  had  made  a  vow  in  his  behalf  during  a  recent  illness  that 
if  he  should  recover  she  would  cause  him  to  be  initiated  into 
the  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  This  vow  she  called  upon  him  to 
fulfil ;  the  young  man  consented,  having  no  idea  of  any  evil 
or  danger  in  so  doing,  and  he  communicated  his  intention  to 
a  freedwoman  named  Hispala  Fecenia  to  whom  he  was  attached. 
Upon  hearing  this  the  woman  in  great  terror  broke  out,  "May  the 
gods  preserve  you  from  it !  "  and  went  on  to  imprecate  vengeance 
and  destruction  upon  those  who  had  advised  him  to  such  a  step. 
The  young  man  informed  her  that  it  was  his  mother  who  had 
counselled  it  with  the  approbation  of  his  stepfather.  "Your  step- 
father, then,"  she  said,  "is  eager  to  destroy  you,"  and  being 
greatly  urged,  she  went  on  to  say,  after  imploring  pardon  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  if  in  the  excess  of  her  affection  for  her  lover 
she  was  about  to  disclose  what  ought  not  to  be  revealed,  that  wher 
a  slave  she  had  once  gone  to  that  place  of  worship  as  an  attendant 
upon  her  mistress,  but  that  since  she  had  obtained  her  liberty 
she  had  never  re-visited  it,  and  that  she  knew  it  to  be  a  receptacle 
of  all  kinds  of  debaucheries.  She  entreated  the  young  man  to 
escape  the  danger,  and  not  plunge  himself  into  a  situation  where 
he  must  suffer  and  commit  all  that  was  infamous. 

Upon  making  known  to  his  mother  his  determination  not  to 
obey  her  in  the  affair,  ^butius  was  at  once  driven  out  of  the 
house,  and  went  to  his  aunt  ^butia,  who  advised  him  to  reveal 
to  the  consul  tlie  whole  matter. 

The  consul  having  satisfied  himself  that  ^butius  had  spoken  truly, 
desired  his  own  mother-in-law  to  send  for  the  freedwoman  Hispala. 
The  latter  on  finding  herself  summoned  to  the  house  of  a  woman 
of  high  rank  and  respectable  character,  was  much  alarmed,  and  on 
coming  to  the  door  and  seeing  the  lictors  in  attendance  believed 
herself  lost.  Both  the  consul  and  his  mother-in-law,  Sulpicia,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  reassure  her,  and  she  after  declaring  her  dread 
of  offending  the  gods  by  betrayal  of  these  secrets,  and  still  more 
her  anxiety  lest  the  men  implicated  should  tear  her  in  pieces  when 
they  knew  of  it,  at  last  consented  to  speak.     The  rites  at  first,  she 
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said,  were  performed  by  women,  no  man  being  admitted ;  there  were 
three  stated  days  yearly  when  persons  were  initiated,  and  the  cere- 
monies took  place  by  day.  The  matrons  were  appointed  priestesses 
in  rotation,  and  finally  one  of  them,  a  Campanian  woman,  had  made 
alterations  in  all  these  particulars  as  if  by  the  direction  of  the 
gods.  She  introduced  men  into  the  ceremonies,  changing  the  time 
from  day  to  night,  and  instead  of  three  in  a  year  there  were  now 
five  days  of  initiation  in  every  month.  From  the  time  that  the  rites 
were  thus  changed,  there  was  nothing  scandalous  that  had  not  been 

practised  among  them,  to 
think  nothing  unlawful 
being  the  great  maxim  of 
their  religion.  The  men, 
as  if  bereft  of  reason, 
uttered  predictions  with 
frantic  contortions  of 
their  bodies ;  the  women, 
clad  as  Bacchantes,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  ran 
down  to  the  Tiber 
carrying  blazing  torches, 
which  they  dipped  into 
the  water  and  drew 
them  up  again  still 
burning,  the  torches 
being  made  with  native 
sulphur  and  charcoal.  Those  who  shrank  back  from  any  crimes 
were  dragged  away  into  caverns  under  ground  and  slain,  the  noise 
of  drums  and  cymbals  and  savage  yells  stifling  the  cries  of  the 
victims.  The  number  of  the  initiated,  she  said,  was  extremely 
large,  making  almost  a  second  State  in  themselves,  and  many 
among  them  were  persons  of  noble  families  in  Eome. 

Having  completed  her  deposition,  Ilispala  fell  upon  her  knees 
and  entreated  the  consul  to  send  her  out  of  the  country  into  some 
region  where  she  might  live  in  safety.     She  was,  however,  received 

^  This  magnificent  sarcopha^rus  is  at  Rome.  (Cf.  Wey,  Rome,  p.  507.)  Bacchus  was  also 
a  divinity  of  the  dead,  OtoQ  x^^^^oq.  (Paiisan.,  viii.  37,  §  3 ;  Arnobius,  Adv.  gentes,  v.  19.) 
Hence  representations  of  his  worship  upon  tombs. 


Sarcophagus  of  Bacchantes.^ 
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instead  into  the  house  of  Sulpicia,  an  apartment  being  given  her 
in  the  upper  storey  and  the  egress  to  the  street  walled  up,  so  that 
there  was  no  way  of  reaching  the  rooms  except  from  the  inmost 
court  of  the  house. 

Having  both  his  witnesses  within  reach,  Postumius  now 
made  a  report  to  the  senate,  and  his  words  struck  terror  into 
the  Conscript  Fathers,  not  merely  on  the  public  account,  lest 
such  assemblies  and  nightly  meetings  might  be  productive  of 
treachery  and  mischief,  but  also  on  account  of  their  own  families, 
lest  some  of  their  relations  might  be  involved  in  this  infamous 
affair.  Eevolts  of  slaves  had  recently  taken  place  in  Etruria  (196)^ 
and  in  Latium,  where  Setia  and  Pra3neste  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  by  them,'-^  and  all  the  Apulian  herdsmen  were  in 
tumult,  so  much  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  against  them, 
a  few  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalian  orgies,  an 
army  and  a  praetor,  who  put  to  death  7,000  of  them.^  The  senate 
had  never  been  favourable  to  secret  meetings,  and  here  they  had 
them  in  Eome  at  the  very  gates  of  the  senate  house,  while  all 
through  Italy  there  was  reason  to  suspect  their  existence. 

The  senate  voted  that  thanks  should  be  given  to  the  consul 
for  his  extraordinary  promptness  and  discretion  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter.  They  then  ordered  the  consuls  to  hold  a  special 
inquiry  concerning  the  Bacchanals  and  their  nocturnal  orgies;  to 
take  the  utmost  care  that  no  harm  should  come  to  the  informers, 
iEbutius  and  Fecenia,  and  to  offer  rewards  for  still  further  in- 
formation. They  ordered  that  all  officers  in  the  Bacchanalian  rites, 
whether  men  or  women,  should  be  sought  for  not  only  at  Eome, 
but  throughout  all  the  Italian  towns,  and  should  be  delivered  over 
to  the  consuls;  also  that  proclamation  be  made  in  the  city  of 
Eome  and  through  all  Italy  that  no  persons  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  rites  should  presume  to  come  together  or  assemble 
on  account  of  those  rites  or  to  perform  any  kind  of  worship;  and, 
above  all,  that  search  should  be  made  for  all  those  assembling  for 
flagitious  practices  of  whatever  kind. 

The  consuls  then  directed  the  curule  aediles  to  search  out  and 
arrest  all  priests    and    priestesses    of    Bacchus;    they  charged    the 


'  Livy,  xxxiii.  36. 


'  Livy,  xxxii.  2Q, 


Livy,  xxxix.  29, 
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plebeian  eediles  to  take  care  that  no  religious  ceremonies  should  be 
performed  in  private;  they  gave  orders  to  the  capital  triumvirs 
'  to  establish  posts  in  all  quarters  and  break  up  nocturnal  gather- 
ings,  and  five  assistiints  Avere  added  to  the  triumvirs  to  keep 
special  watch  against  incendiary  attempts  upon  the  buildings  of  the 

city. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  then  convoked,  and  one  of  the 

consuls  addressed  the  crowd,  giving  them  some  account  of  what 
had  been  done.  He  recalled  to  them  the  edicts  of  their  fathers 
prohibiting  foreign  religious  rites,  banishing  strolling  sacrificers  and 
soothsayers,  searching  out  and  burning  books  of  divination,  and 
abolishing  every  mode  of  sacrificing  that  was  not  conformable  to 
the  Eoman  practice.  The  assembly  then  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  decrees,  closing  with  the  edict  that  no  person  should  buy  or 
sell  anything  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  country,  nor  receive, 
conceal,  or  aid  any  fugitives. 

Great  alarm  was  felt  in  the  city,  and  the  excitement  soon 
spread  throughout  Italy  when  letters  were  sent  by  the  patrons  of 
.  cities  and  public  guests,  with  copies  of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  of 
the  consul's  address,  and  of  the  edict,  offering  rewards  to  informers, 
warning  offenders  to  appear  within  a  given  time  and  make  their 
confession,  and  forbidding  all  citizens  to  harbour  the  accused  or  to 

facilitate  their  flight. 

The  action  of  the  government  was  prompt.  Guards  were  at 
once  placed  by  the  triumvirs  at  all  the  gates  of  the  city.  Many 
were  arrested  seeking  to  escape,  and  others  turning  back  at  sight 
of  the  guards  endeavoured  to  obtain  shelter  in  the  city ;  some 
destroyed  themselves  The  guilty  persons  were  over  7,000  in 
number.  Four  of  the  founders  of  the  sect,  being  brought  before 
the  consuls,  confessed  their  guilt,  and  were  put  to  death.  Those 
who  had  merely  been  initiated  and  taken  the  oath  were  condemned 
to  prison,  and  those  who  had  shared  in  the  rites,  a  much  greater 
number,  were  executed.  The  women,  delivered  over  to  those  who 
had  control  of  them,^  were  judged  and  punished  in  private. 

A   senatus-consultum,  of  which  we  have  a  copy,'  decided  that 

'  .  .  .  .  Cognatis  ant  in  quorum  manu  e^^sent.     (Livy,  xxxix.  18.) 

*  AVitb  the  consul's  letter,  ordering  obedience  to  it.    This  letter  was  found  in  1640  [at 
Tiriolo,  near  Catanzaro,  in  southern  Calabria]  engraved  on  a  bronze  plate.     It  was  addressed  to 
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there  should  be  no  more  Bacchanalia  at  Eome  or  in  Italy,  but  that 
the  ancient  altars  and  statues  consecrated  to  Bacchus  should  be 
left  standing.  It  was  also  provided  that  in  case  any  person  should 
believe  that  some  such  kind  of  worship  was  necessary  and  incum- 
bent upon  him,  and  that  he  could  not,  without  offence  to  religion 
or    fear    of    calamity,    omit    it,    he    should    represent    this    to    the 
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Fragment  of  the  senatus-consultum  on  the  liacchanals. 

praetor,  who  should  lay  the  matter  before  the  senate.  If  per- 
mission were  gi^anted  by  the  senate  when  not  less  than  100  members 
were  present,  he  then  might  perform  the  rites  provided  that  no 
more  than  five  persons  were  present  at  the  sacrifice,  and  that  they 
should  have  no  conmion  stock  of  money,  nor  any  president  of  the 
ceremonies,  nor  priest.  The  worshippers  were  also  forbidden  to 
bind    themselves    by   mutual   oaths.      And   that    no   one   might   be 


the  people  of  Teura,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy  had  received  a  similar  one.  Tliis  bronze  is 
now  in  Vienna.  (Corpus  Imrn'pf.  Lat.  of  Berlin,  vol.  i.  p.  43.)  [It  is  of  great  interest  as  one 
of  our  oldest  specimens  of  Latin  with  archaic  forms,  such  as  the  ablative  in  dj  not  to  be  found 
in  Latin  literature. — Ed."] 
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ignorant  of  this  decree,  it  was  directed  that  it  be  read  in  the 
public  assembly  on  three  market  days,  and  engraved  on  a  table 
of  bronze,  which  should  be  fixed  in  some  public  place  most  easy 
of  access;  finally,  that  all  offenders  should  be  punished  with  death. 
Another  decree  of  the  senate  gave  to  ^butius  and  Hispala 
the  sum  of  100,000  ases  apiece ;  it  was  further  directed  that  the 
necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  exempt  ^butius  from  military 
service.      Hispala   received   the   privilege  of   disposing   of   her   owti 

property,  of  marrying  out  of  her  rank,  and 
of  choosing  a  guardian,  also  that  she  might 
marry  a  man  of  honourable  birth,  and  such 
man'iage  should  not  be  a  cause  of  loss  or 
ignominy  to  the  husband ;  finally,  that  con- 
suls and  praetors,  present  and  future,  should 
watch  particularly  over  her  safety.^ 

These    events    occun^ed    in    the    year 
186 ;    search   continued   dui'ing   the   follow- 
ing  years,    and   other   victims   perished ;   of 
these,    most,    doubtless   were    innocent,    like 
many  of  those  who   were  put  to  death  in 
186.      There  appears  to  have  been  no  con- 
spiracy  in    the   matter.      Crimes    were   im- 
puted   to   the   accused    as  they    were   later 
to  the  Jews  and  Christians.     The  scenes  of 
debauchery    are   but    too    certain,    and   the 
initiated  probably  made   away  with   certain 
persons  now  and  then  whose  indiscretion  they  had  reason  to  fear. 
The  terror  and  confessions  of  Hispala,  much  more  than  the  testimony 
of  paid  informers,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  this  question.      But  this 


Bacchus.^ 


*  In  other  words,  the  decree  of  the  people  sugg-ested  by  the  senatus-consultinn  conferred 
upon  Hispala  all  the  rights  of  the  Roman  matron  ;  without  it  her  former  owner  would  have  in- 
herited her  property ;  he  would  have  authorized  no  marriage  except  with  one  of  his  own  freed- 
men ;  he  would  have  been  her  guardian  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  words  of  Livy,  "  Neu  quid  ei, 
qui  eajn  duxisset,  ob  idfraudi  ignominiceie  esset,'^  to  wliat  the  free  Roman  would  otherwise  have 
been  exposed  in  marrying  her.  Augustus  forbade  such  marriages  to  senators,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  in  earlier  times  they  were  forbidden,  in  the  interest  of  morality,  to  any  citizen. 

^  Bacchus  holding  a  vase  in  the  right  hand  and  stretching  the  left  towards  a  little  figure 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  to  which  Clarac  {Musee  de  sculpt.,  vol.  iv.  p.  207)  gives  the  name  of 
Hope.  This  group  was  found  in  the  territory  of  Tusculum.  (London,  Hope  Collection ;  Cf , 
Saglio,  fig.  715,  p.  630.) 
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orgiastic  worship,  celebrated  b)^  night,  this  secret  association,  which 
elected  chiefs  and  levied  assessments  from  its  members,  caused 
alarm  to  statesmen  as  well  as  to  the  conservative  in  matters  of 
religion.  Those  whose  descendants  came  to  call  Christians  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race  had  but  little  trouble  in  believing  that 
the  worshippers  of  Bacchus  were  the  enemies  of  the  Eepublic.      In 


Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Health  on  the  road  to  Albani.^ 

substance,    the   punishment   of    the   Bacchanalians   was   the   first   of 
the  religious  persecutions  ordered  by  the  Roman  government.       • 

This  pretended  conspiracy  had  throAvn  men's  minds  into  a  con- 
dition which  shows  how  easily  these  Romans  became  excited  by 
superstitious  terrors.  A  frightful  plague  ravaged  Rome  and  all 
Italy.  It  carried  off  a  preetor,  a  consul,  many  persons  of  im- 
portance, and  so  large  a  number  of  the  people  that  recruiting 
became  difficult.  This  scourge  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  celestial 
anger.      The  pontifex    Maximus   caused   the  Sibylline    books   to   be 

'  From  an  engraving  in  the  Bibliotheque  naftonale. 
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consulted.  Offerings  and  gilded  statues  were  vowed  to  the  healing 
gods,  Apollo,  iEsculapius,  and  Health,  and  a  supi)li<ation  was 
offered  for  two  days  in  the  city  and  the  market  towns  and  villages 
by  all    persons    over   twelve   years   of   age,  the   suppliants   wearing 

garlands  on  their  heads  and  carrying 
laurel  branches  in  their  hands.  But  the 
over-excited  imagination  of  the  people 
saw  human  villainy  in  this  wide-spread 
mortality.  The  word  poison  was  whis- 
pered, and  ran  through  the  city  with 
extreme  rapidity,  as  happens  in  cases  of 
panic,  and  an  investigation  resulted,  if 
we  may  believe  Valerius  of  Antium,  in 
the  condemnation  of  2,000  persons,  among 
them  Quarta  Hostilia,  the  wife  of  the 
consul  who  had  died  of  the  pestilence.' 
It  was  a  fresh  holocaust  offered  to  fear. 
The  proceedings  against  the  Bac- 
chanalians are  worthy  of  our  further 
attention,  for  many  important  facts  are 
thereby  brought  to  notice.  We  see  that 
the  senate  suggested  decrees  to  the 
popular  assembly,  and  itself  made  laws 
and  set  in  motion  the  whole  adminis- 
tration, consuls  and  praetors,  lediles  and 
tribunes  of  the  people,  regulating  the 
affairs  of  Rome  and  of  Italy.  We  see, 
moreover,  to  what  extent  had  gi'own 
the  dependence  of  the  Italians  upon  the 
city,  now  their  capital  and  their  mis- 
tress, since  the  senate  was  able  to  forbid 
to  them  certain  forjiis  of  worship,  and  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  giving  the  Jus  cmtatis  to  new  divinities.  Still  further  serious 
consequences  followed  from  the  affair,  since  the  emperors  inheriting 


Apollo."* 


^  In  this  statement  facts  are  collected,  which  Livy  separates.  (Of.  xxxix.  41,  and  xl.  37.) 
The  accusations  of  poisoning  begati  again  in  152,  when  two  noble  matrons  were  put  to  death  in 
their  own  houses. 

'^  Atl.  (lu  Bull,  arckeol.,  vol.  viii.  pi.  13.     [From  a  Pompeian  bronze.] 
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the  senate's  jealousy  of  foreign  religious  and  secret  societies, 
accepted  the  decree  in  the  affair  of  the  Bacchanalia,  as  a  rule 
for  their  dealings  with  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

Details  of  manners  may  be  noticed.  The  rights  of  the  domestic 
tribunal  still  recognized  ;  the  demi-servitude  of  the  freed  person : 
the  facility  of  recognized  intimacy  with  a  courtesan;  the  duty  of 
a  city's  patron  to  keep  that  city  informed  of  Eoman  affairs;  lastly, 
the  use  of  informations  obtained  by  offer  of  reward,  a  shameful 
legacy  from  the  Republic  to  the  Empire.  Another  point  is  of 
greater  importance — the  fact  that  Hispala  entertains  no  doubt  of 
the  religious  character  of  these  mysteries,  that  she  believes  them 
of  divine  origin,  that  she  dreads  the  anger  of  the  gods  on 
account  of  her  revelations,  that,  finally,  the  senate  regards  the 
matter  in  the  same  light,  neither  proscribing  the  god  nor 
his  worship,  and  solely  striving  to  repress  its  immoralities.  But 
to  us  these  lawless  doings  make  part  of  a  numerous  category  of 
analagous  facts,  which  the  history  of  religions  records.  Within 
the  pale  of  an  association  employing  the  usual  methods  of  secret 
societies,  the  mysterious  initiation,  the  solemn  oath,  the  menace 
(sometimes  the  poniard)  for  those  who  break  their  plighted  faith, 
we  find  teaching  of  esoteric  doctrines,  impure  rites,  the  over- 
excitement  of  the  senses  and  the  souls  of  men.  Whatever  allowance 
may  require  to  be  made  for  exaggeration  in  the  story  of  these 
horrors,  there  must  remain  enough  truth  to  reveal  a  certain  con- 
dition of  mind  which  had  never  before  existed  in  Rome,  but  hence- 
forth would  exist  and  develop.  The  proscribed  Bacchanalia 
re-appeared ;  ^  the  priests  of  Jupiter  Sabasius  repeated  the  same 
scandals.  In  140  it  became  necessary  to  expel  these  pious 
profligates  from  Rome,  together  with  the  Chaldaean  astrologers,^ 
but   they   soon  returned,    and   many  others   in   theii*   train-      Sylla, 


^  Livy,  xxxix.  8-19.  Notwithstanding  the  severities  of  the  year  186,  the  Bacchanalia  con- 
tinued with  a  little  more  decency  at  first,  but  later  without  any  restraints,  merely  ceasing  to 
seek  concealment,  a  change  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  government,  removed  its  dangerous 
character.  At  Lavinium,  says  S.  Augustine  (Cii\  Dei,  vii.  21),  they  were  celebrated  during  an 
entire  month  with  the  most  shameful  obscenities.  It  is,  however,  justice  to  add  that  the 
Romans  never  introduced  into  their  public  worship  those  consecrated  prostitutions  which  dis- 
honoured 80  many  of  the  Oriental  religions.  Tiie  reserve  of  the  Western  nations  preserved 
them  from  this  sliame.  Upon  the  subject  of  these  immoralities  considered  as  acts  of  devotion, 
see  J.  Paissac,  Les  Origines  de  la  reliyion  (1877). 

■*  Val.  Max.,  1.  iii.  1 ;  Cic,  de  Ley,,  ii.  15. 
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conserv^ative   in   the   extreme,    introduced   the   Enyo   of    the   Cappa- 
docians,  and  Yarro  says,  ^^^Vll  the  gods  of   Egypt  have  come  down 

upon  Eome." 

We  have  therefore  just  mtnessed  the  very  humble  and  the 
very  shameful  beginnings  of  a  moral  revolution  destined  to  exercise 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

If  we  compare  this  narrative  with  what  was  said  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  first  volume,  we  shall  find  that  in  religious  things 
the  Eoman  mind  before  an-iving  at  Christianity  passed  through 
three  phases,  which  naturally  ensue. 

The  first  is  marked  by  the  naiTow  and  prosaic  character  of  the 
Latino-Sabine  religion. 

The  second  appeared  when  the  weighty  slavery  of  this  formal 
ceremonial,  good  for  the  rude  peasant,  became  insupportable  to 
men  who,  having  conquered  many  provinces  and  many  ideas,  began 
to  believe  that  human  foresight  had  more  weight  in  the  affairs  of 
this  world  than  Jupiter's  favour.  They  retained  the  old  forms  of 
worship  as  a  means  of  government,  leaving  religious  institutions 
blended  with  political  imtil  the  very  end  of  the  pagan  empire,  but 
for  themselves  they  renounced  the  old  beliefs  while  seeking  for 
no  new  ones,  and  the  best  of  them  stood  in  that  middle  path  of 
good  sense  and  indulgent  doubt  where  Horace  chooses  in  those 
lines  which  must  have  appeared  most  irreverent  to  the  devout: — 

Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem  quee  donat  ct  aufert 

Bet  vitam,  det  opes :  (equum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo} 

This  is  the  epoch  which  we  have  reached — that  of  scepticism. 

Already  the  third  was  beginning  to  appear.  The  philosophic 
doubt  of  the  consulars,  whose  education  Greece  had  superintended, 
was  not  for  every  man's  use.  Those  whom  a  nervous  and  excitable 
organization  predisposed  to  ardent  passions  and  lively  imaginings, 
w^omen  especially,  began  to  weary  of  the  national  gods,  too  long 
deaf  to  their  prayers,  and  carried  their  offerings  to  the  divinities 
who  came  to  them  from  the  East  with  a  whole  train  of  strange 
rites,  by  which  mind  and  senses  were  alike  excited.  It  was 
the  preparation  for  the  final  phase.  But  four  centuries  were 
yet    needed    before    these    cold    and    selfish    souls   could    anive    at 


*  Ep.f  1.  xviii.  111-112  ;  Carm.,  ii.  3. 
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mysticism,  before  these  men  would  exchange  their  mad  pleasures 
for  religious  gloom,  the  worship  of  life  for  that  of  death.  We 
have  seen  how  in  this  early  Eome  all  tottered  to  its  fall,  morals 
and  faith  alike.     We  shall  soon  see  a  new  Eome  arise. 


V. — Influence  of  Greece  upon  Eoman  Literature.  ' 

In  respect  to  letters,  shall  we  say  that  these  conquered  people 
who  subjugated  their  conquerors  exercised  a  happy  influence  upon 
Eome?  No  Latin  tongue  had  yet  cried  out  with  the  grief  or  love 
that  the  true  poet  utters.  Poetry  is  something  personal  and  in- 
dividual, and  in  Eome  the  severe  discipline  of  laws  and  custom, 
mos  majorum,  had  not  permitted  the  flight  of  individual  genius! 
Accordingly  this  phenomenon  had  been  produced,  unique  in  the 
history  of  nations,  that  a  people  had  arrived  at  high  political 
eminence  without  having  kindled  the  flame  of  patriotism  and  noble 
thought  upon  the  hearth-stone  of  letters. 

When  the  Eomans  accepted  Greece  as  their  instructor  they 
had  not  yet  formed  theii-  language  or  their  taste.  Hence  theii- 
literature,  from  its  very  earliest  days,  was  marked  by  the  character 
that  it  always  retained,  namely,  the  imitation  of  Greece,  and  this 
tamely  accepted  dependence  prevented  it  from  making  a  path  for 
itself.  It  remained  ah  echo  of  the  voices  to  which  Hellas  had 
listened. 

Early  Eome  had  had,  no  doubt,  songs  of  a  rude  and  primitive 
nature,  which  time  would  have  softened;  she  possessed  also 
traditions,  legends,  glorious  memories  which  would  have  been 
precious  material  for  a  national  poet.  But  this  poet  never  appeared, 
and  from  the  time  when  Ennius  the  Calabrian  ^  substituted  the 
Greek  hexameter  for  the  old  Satumian  verse,  native  poetry  fell 
into  neglect  and  was  lost  without  hope  of  recovery.  Carried 
away  by  the  brilliant  forms  of  Greek  literature,  the  Eoman  nobles, 
especially  the  Scipios,  popularized  it  with  a  zeal  that  alarmed  the 
patriotism    of    Cato.       Everyone    spoke    Greek,-^    Scipio    Africanus 


*  Eniiius  was  bom  in  239,  and  died  in  169. 

^  The  numerous  hostages  brought  from  Greece  into  Italy  brought  Greek,  for  many  famihes. 
mto  the  relations  of  private  life. 

VOL.  II.  g 
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no  less  than  Paulus  ^niilius,  who  brought  home  the  books  of 
Perseus,  Flamininus  as  well  as  Scipio  ^milianus,  who  knew  Homer 
by  heart.  The  pontifex  Maximus,  P.  Crassus,  knew  all  the  Greek 
dialects,  Cato  himself  learned  the  language,  and  Ennius  opened 
upon  the  Aventine  a  school  for  instruction  in  Greek.  The  year  of 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  Crates  of  Mallos,  Homer's  commentator, 
coming  to  Kome,  gave  lessons  there  which  drew  a  crowd  about  him, 
and  Sylla  even  permitted  the  Greek  envoys  to  harangue  the  senate 
in  their  own  tongue. 

Doubtless  in  this  intercourse  the  rude  speech  of  Latium  gained 
more  softness  and  elegance.  But  it  did  not  stop  with  the  giving 
of  ideas;  words  were  copied,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  blend 
the  two  languages,  like  Lucilius,  whose  style  is  sometimes  like 
a  mosaic  of  Greek  and  Latin  words.'  Fabius  Pictor  had  ah-eady, 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  wi'itten  a  Eoman  history  in 
Greek.  Postumius  Albinus,  a  senator,  followed  this  example,  and 
excused  himseK  in  his  preface  in  case  he  should  have  made  any 
eiTors  in  the  foreign  tongue,  to  which  Cato  replied,  ^'But  were 
you  obliged  to  write  in  that  language?"  Flamininus,  it  is 
certain,  committed  no  barbarisms  in  the  Greek  verses  engraved  on 
the   silver  bucklers   he   hung   up   on   the   walls   of    the    temple    at 

Delphi. 

Horace,   the    most    original   of    the    Latin    authors,   began  by 

Greek  verses,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  exhorted  his  fellow 

Eomans  to  read  the  Greek  authors  night  and  day. 
How  many  novelties,  indeed— philosophy  and  science, 
amorous  gallantry  and  the  dainty  refinements  of 
society,  lyric  and  elegiac  verse,  were  now  to  find 
expression  in  that  language  which  for  centuries  had 
done  no  more  than  speak  the  rude  fact,  as  a  weapon, 
which  is  still  covered  with  the  slag  of  the   foundry, 

smites,  but  does  not  flash.     At   the  same    time,   whatever  Eoman 


Dioscuri  on 
Horseback." 


*  Her.,  Sat.y  I.  x.  23 :  Sermo  lingud  concinnus  utrdque  suavtor.  Cicero  {de  Off.^  i.  31)  takes 
up  the  same  ridicule,  although  he  himself  uses  Greek  words  in  almost  every  one  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus.  (See  also  Juv.,  Sat,  vi.)  A  praetor,  Albicius,  went  so  far  as  to  forget  his  mother 
tongue.  (See  Fragm.  Lmilii.)  Lucullus  wrote  in  Greek  as  well  as  Cicero,  but  the  latter  waa 
careful  not  to  leave  barbarisms  therein,  which  Lucullus  did,  as  he  said,  expressly. 

'^  P.  PAETVS  ROMA.  The  Dioscuri  on  horseback.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  iElian 
family. 
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literature,  trained  in  the  schools  of  Greece  lost  in  originality,  it 
gained  in  rapid  development,  by  having  access  to  their  richest 
storehouse  of  literary  treasures.  From  the  time  that  contact  was 
well  established  between  Romau  and  Greek  genius,  a  brilliant  light 
shone  upon  Italy,  and  Eome  produced  great  poets. 

In  this  fii'st  period  of  Eoman  literature,  therefore,  we  find 
everywhere  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  the  Greek.  There  are  trans- 
lations and  imitations,  and  even  the  rhythm  is  copied.  The  form 
which  succeeds  best,  comedy,  has  nothing  Eoman  about  it,  but 
neither  is  it  the  comedy  of  Aiistophanes.  The  nobles  were  too 
powerful  at  Eome  to  suffer  the  liberties  which  the  Greek  poet 
liad  allowed  himself  at  Athens,  and  the  terrible  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  against  offensive  verses  was  still  in  force.  ^  ^^What 
folly  is  mine,"  cries  Plautus,  with  a  modesty  which  was  really 
but  prudence,  *^what  folly  to  concern  myself  in  public  affairs 
when  we  have  magistrates  to  watch  over  them  ! ''  '^  They  copied 
Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus,'  and  in  the  plays  of  Plautus^ 
and  Terence  the  reader  feels  himself  at  Athens,  although  the  former 
was  an  Umbrian,  the  latter  a  Carthaginian.  They  made  no  secret 
of  it :  "  Without  the  aid  of  an  architect,"  says  one  of  them,  "  I 
have  transported  Athens  to  Eome,"  ^  and  he  promises  countless 
Attic  jokes."  The  higher  praise  that  Ceesar  gives  to, Terence  is  to 
call  him  a  demi-Menander.  Instead  of  a  picture  of  national  life 
and  manners  there  is  nothing,  except  in  some  rare  allusions, 
but  a  weak  representation  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind, 
where  art  loses  both  force  and  genuineness.  And  stiirnow  and 
then  Plautus  remembers  that  he  is  at  Eome,  and  the  senator,* 
hastening  to  the  senate  house,  because  offices  are  there  distributed; 
the  poor  devil  who.  goes  to  receive  his  share  of  a  congiarlum ;  the 
young  fop  who  does  not  hesitate  to  bilk  a  courtesan  while  wait- 
ing his    opportunity   to    plunder   a  province ;    these    women   whose 

'  See  vol  i.  p.  224. 

*  Persa,  i.  2.  • 

'  To  appreciate  the  superiority  of  Menander  over  the  Latin  comic  authors,  his  imitators,  see 
Aulus  Gelhus,  Noct.  Att,  ii.  23. 

*  Plautus  was  bom  in  Sarsina  in  Umbria,  about  254,  and  died  in  184;  Terence  at  Carthage, 
and  being  taken  by  pirates  in  his  childhood,  was  sold  to  Terentius  Lucauus,  a  Roman  senator. 
He  died  by  shipwreck  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

'  Plant.,  Trucul.,  in  the  prologue. 

*  Persa,  III.  i.  67. 
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luxury    exasperates    Megadorus    as    much 


as  it  does  Cato — wives 
with  ten-taleut  do^vries/ 
faithful  but  termagants, 
as  a  good  number  of 
those  matrons  must  have 
been,  whom  their  hus- 
bands could  not  hinder 
from  making  a  riot  on 
a  question  of  toilette; 
the  client  who  will  not 
dishonour  his  station 
by  carrying  on  business, 
but  sells  his  testimony 
and  lives  upon  his  per- 
juries ;  the  old  bachelor 
whose  sensual  egotism 
displays  itself  so  com- 
placently ;  and  the  pre- 
cocious profligate  who 
threatens  his  slave-tutor 
with  the  whip — all  these 
characters  must  indeed 
have  lived  in  Komc.^ 

We  may  add  an- 
other, the  parasite,  lately 
arrived  from  Athens, 
henceforth  to  be  found 
in  swarm^  around  those 
groaning    boards;*    Plautus    shows    him    to    us    reading    over,    in 

^  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  ii.  23. 

^  Tnicul.,  V.  80-90:  PamuliLs,  659.  For  other  allusions  of  Plautus,  see  the  Captim, 
Asinaria,  Casina,  and  in  Ciwenlio  (IV.  i,  478-500)  his  description  of  Rome  :  "  Do  you  require 
a  perjurer,  go  to  the  comitium ;  a  liar,  seek  him  beside  the  temple  of  Venus  Cloacina  ...  ;  in 
the  Tuscan  quarter  you  will  find  people  ready  to  sell  themselves ;  in  tlie  Velabrum,  diviners  and 
proflio-ates  haunting  the  house  of  Leucadia  Oppia.*'  See  also  in  the  Meruechjni,  scenes  of  villainy  in 
which  the  two  heroes  of  the  piece,  though  young  men  of  good  family,  allow  themselves  to  figure. 
At  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  common  to  cheat  at  play,  at  that  of  Augustus  a  man  put  his  hand 
in,  his  neighbour's  pocket  (Catull.,  Carm.y  xii.  25),  aud  the  usage  was  of  considerable  date  then. 

^  Statue  in  the  Vatican. 

*  Epicliarmns  first,  and  then  Alexis,  introduced  the  parasite  in  the  Athenian  theatre.  See 
p.  206,  the  words  of  one  of  the  parasites  of  Alexis. 


Menander.' 


preparation  for  the  next  supper,  his  old  store  of  jokes,  or  fretting 
about  the  recent  importation  of  sun-dials  so  slowly  marking  the  hours 
as  they  advance  towards  the  appointed  time  for  the  feast.      "  May 


A  Banquet  {Symposium).^ 

the  gods  confound  who  invented  hours  and  was  the  first  to  place  a 
sun-dial  in  this  city !     The  traitor  has  cut  my  day  up  into  morsels  ! 

'  Painting  from  Pompeii ;  illustration  drawn  from  Nicollini,  Museo  Borbonico, 


^li;' 
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In    my  boyhood    the    appetite   was    a    much    more  correct    guide. 

Never  did  it  fail  to  give  me  notice  in  time,  and  never  was  it  mis- 
taken, unless   indeed   there 
were  nothing  to  eat.     Now, 
however    much    there   may 
be,  there  is  nothing   to  be 
had  till  it  please  the  sun  !  "^ 
It  must  be  remembered  that 
the   comic   poets   who   pro- 
fess to  paint  society,  really 
depict  only  its  eccentricities, 
its   follies,  and   exceptional 
vices;    that  a  single   verse 
of  theirs,  well  turned,  makes 
more    noise    in    the   world 
than  the  virtue  of  a  thou- 
sand women,   because   that 
virtue,     not      having     the 
theatre    for    its     dwelling 
place,    is   hidden   from   the 
public   view.      In   spite   of 
all  the    Grceculij  therefore, 
we  must  believe  that  there 
were  honest  people  in  Rome, 
as    there    doubtless    were, 
notwithstanding     Epicurus, 
many    devout    ones.       The 
every-day  life   of   a  people 
only    alters    with    extreme 
slowness.      It  is  the  man- 
ners   of    those    who    have 
lately    made  fortunes    that 

are  liable   to  rapid   change.      Every   day    we   see  this   in   the   case 

of    individuals.      Eome    saw    it    in    tJie    case   of    many   for   whom 


^  Fragroent  of  "  the  Boeotian  woman."  These  words  of  Plautus  would  put  l*liny  in  the 
wrong-  {Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  60),  who  says  that  the  first  sun-dial  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Papirius 
Cursor  twelve  years  before  the  war  witli  Pyrrhus.     See  vol.  i.  p.  547. 

*  Statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  124  of  the  Clarac  catalogue. 
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the  passage  from  poverty  to  wealth  was  a  sudden  transition.  But 
amidst  conspicuous  profligacy  certain  families  still  retained  all 
the  early  austerity  of  Eoman  manners.  There  were  still  Virginii, 
who  chose  for  their  children  death  rather  than  shame.'  There  are 
still  matrons  who  can  enter  with  head  erect  the  temple  of  Chastity, 
and  upon  the  tomb  of  more  than  one  can  be  inscribed,  as  in  the 
case  of  Claudia,  '' Gentle  in  words,  graceful  in  manner,  she  loved 
her  husband  devotedly;  she  kept  her  house,  she  spun  wool" 
(domum  servavit,  lanam  fecity  Plautus  himself  puts  these  words 
in  the  mouth  of  Alcmene .  ^^  My  dowry  is  chastity,  modesty,  and 
the  fear  of  the  gods;  it  is  love  to  my  kindred;  it  is  to  be 
submissive  to  my  husband,  kind  towards  good  people,  helpful  to 
the  brave."  Lucretius,  so  severe  upon  love,  grants  to  the  wise 
man  that  he  may  also  find  happiness  in  a  virtuous  marriage,  as 
was  the  case  in  early  days,  and  is  still  possible  at  the  present 
time.  This  Alcmene  of  Plautus  reappears  in  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Scipio  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

We  have  not  a  single  play  remaining  by  Caecilius,  a  native  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  has  been  compared  with  Terence,  and  may 
have  aided  that  author's  early  work,  but  does  not  merit  the  honour 
of  being  likened  to  him,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  quotations  of 
Aulus  Gellius. 

Two  other  poets,  one  preceding  Plautus,  the  other  following 
him,  T^eevius,  a  soldier  in  the  first  Punic  war,  of  which  he  sang 
in  a  poem  admired  by  Cicero,  and  Lucilius,  who  was  with  Scipio 
^milianus  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  had,  if  not  more  talent,  at 
least  more  courage  and  originality.  Na3vius  wrote  in  the  old 
national  rhythm,  in  Saturnian  verse,  and  the  Latin  titles  of  many 
of  his  pieces  show  that  he  took  pleasure  in  representing  the 
manners  of  the  lower  classes  at  Eome.^  We  know  also  that  he 
did  not  scruple  to  attack  the  most  powerful  citizens.  Twice  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  honour  of  persecution.  History  must  give  him 
credit  for  the  position  he  took   so   audaciously   against  the  nobles, 

»  Pontius  Aufidianus  and  AtiHus  Philiscus  slew  their  daughters ;  Fabius  Maxiraus  Ser- 
vilianus,  his  son ;  Menius,  a  favourite  freedman.  For  a  breach  of  morals  a  tribune  of  the  people 
is  condemned,  and  none  of  his  colleagues  interpose  ;  a  centurion  dies  in  prison ;  adulterers  are 
put  to  death,  and  no  punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  slayer,  etc.     (Val.  Max.,  VI.  i.  3-13.) 

»  OreUi,  4848. 

»  Agitatoria,  Ariolus,  Buhulcm,  Cerdo,  Figulivi,  FnllonoK,  Ltf/naria,  Tuniculaj'ta. 
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and  associate  the  name  of  the  poor  Campanian  with  the  great 
struggle  waged  by  Cato  against  the  Scipios.  Unfriendly  towards 
the  Greek  influence,  whose  beginnings  he  saw,  he  left  this  inscrip- 
tion for  his  own  tomb :  ''If  the  gods  could  weep  for  mortals 
the  muses  would  weep  for  Xsevius  the  poet.  When  he  went 
do^Ti  into  the  treasure-house  of  Pluto  the  Latin  language  was 
forgotten  at  Eome."  He  had  reason  to  di'cad  this  invasion  of 
Greek  ideas  and  forms;  the  Athenian  comedy  [palUata)  effaced  tlie 
Eoman  [togata)^  and  time  has  left  almost  nothing  of  the  works 
of  Naevius  save  a  few  verses,  among  which  is  this  one,  which  does 
him  honour  :  "  Always  have  I  prefeiTcd  liberty  to  wealth."  Those 
who  like  himseK  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  painting  of  naticmal 
life  had  no  better  fortune.^ 

But  Lucilius  was  a  rich  knight,  friend  of  JEmilianus  and 
gi-and-uncle  of  Pompeius,^  protected  by  his  rank,  who  wrote 
with  impunity  thirty  satires,  a  style  created  by  himself,  and, 
thanks  to  Horace,  Perseus  and  Juvenal,  one  which  remained  very 
Roman.  In  these  satires  he  rails  at  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
people  and  the  nobles,  ''  who  from  morning  till  night  run  up 
and  down  the  Forum,  occupied  with  but  one  anxiety,  to  feign 
honesty  and  to  deceive  each  other.''  Consuls,  triumphant  generals, 
the  Metelli,  Carbo,  the  rude  Opimius,  Cassius,  Cotta,  who  would 
not  pay  his  creditors,  Torquatus  Tuditanus  ''the  coward," 
Calvus  "the  bad  soldier," — no  man  escaped  his  keen  wit, 
neither  Lupus,  prevaricating  and  impious  judge,  nor  Gallonius, 
the  glutton,  nor  even  "the  nose  of  the  praetor  elect." ^  "They 
believe  that  they  can  commit  all  crimes  with  impunity.  They  are 
of  noble  rank  ;  that  is  enough  to  shut  the  mouths  of  all  objectors." 
"To-day,"  he  says,  elsewhere,  "gold  holds  the  place  of  virtue; 
by    what    thou    hast    thy    worth    will    be     measured."      Whether 


*  Afranius,  Fabius  Dossennus,  Titinius,  Quinctius  Atta,  and  the  famous  farce  writer 
{Atellarus  fahuke),  Pomponius  of  Bologna. 

^  According  to  Eiisebius,  he  was  born  in  148  at  Suesaa  Aurunca,  but  the  true  date  is  pro- 
bably earlier.  The  longest  of  his  800  fragments  has  only  thirteen  verses.  {Lucil.  reliq.,  edit. 
Douza.)  It  has  been  said,  but  without  reason,  that  he  was  the  first  Roman  of  noble  condition 
who  gave  a  part  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  He  at  first  gave  much  of  his  time  to  business; 
later  he  made  a  fortune  in  the  public  farms,  and  both  Cato  and  Fabius  Pictor  had  written  much 
before  his  time. 

^  Nee  desiffnatt  rostrum  prtetoris.  lie  spared  onlv  virtue,  savs  Horace  :  uni  (pqaua  virtuti. 
(Sat.,  II.  i.  70.) 
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it  be  by  chance  or  the  result  of  the  poet's  intention,  there  is  to 
be  found  in  his  fragments  neither  the  name  of  N^vius  nor  that  of 
Plautus,  while  the  imitators  of  Greece,  En- 
nius,  Pacuvius,  Csecilius,  are  rudely  scourged. 
The  world  loves  to  laugh  at  itseK.  This 
satire  on  the  men  of  his  time  gave  Lucilius 
immense  popularity.  At  his  death  the 
citizens  of  Kome  paid,  it  is  said,  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral. 

Of    Terence,    who,    says    Montaigne,   has 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  we  have  nothing 
to   say.      He   is   a    correct   poet   who   never    "boils   over,"   as   was 
said  of  Naevius,  who   addi*esses  La^lius  and  Scipio  rather  than  the 


Terence.' 


Scene  of  a  Comedy.^ 

crowd.  He  paints  the  characters  of  all  time,  and  if  he  delights 
the  scholar  by  the  elegance  of  his  language,  he  furnishes  the 
historian  with   no  useful   fact    except  this,    that  there   had  at  last 


^  Medal  {unique)  in  the  Museum  of  Gotha.  (Visconti,  Iconog.  romaine,  p.  148,  No.  3.) 
^  Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pompei,  vol.  iii.  p.  60-61,  pi.  123.  It  seems  that  the  artist  has 
borrowed  the  design  for  his  fresco  from  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus  or  the  Eunuchus  of 
Terence.  Tlie  man  with  the  lance  may  well  be  the  swaggering  bully  who  calls  himself  the 
Taker-of -Cities.  In  this  case  the  actor  who  is  speaking  to  him  would  be  the  slave  Palestrion, 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  French  Mascarille.  The  two  old  men  seated  at  the  right  and  left 
appear  to  be  statues  representing  two  authors,  as  we  now  place  in  the  entrance  halls  of  our 
theatres  the  names  or  busts  of  writers  whose  pieces  are  played  within.  Theatrical  masks, 
originally  used  in  Athens,  were  first  employed  by  actors  in  the  Atellance  fahulcB  (see  vol.  i.  p.  530) ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  comic  representations  by  Roscius  about  the  year  100. 
(HutKchiu.s  Gramm.  Latincp  mtct.  ant.,  vol.  iii.  p.  486.) 
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been    formed   at    Eome    a   society  of   wits.     And  here   we   have   a 
feature  of  the  new  Eome.  * 

We  shall   only  mention  the  dramatic   attempts  of   Na^vius  and 

Ennius,  the  Education 
of    Romuhis    of     the 
former  and  the  Siege 
of   Amhracia    of    the 
latter.       The     Greek 
Melpomene      never 
crossed    the    Adriatic 
Sea.      In  tragedy  an 
ideal      was      needed, 
which     the     Eomans 
did  not  possess,     -^s- 
chylus  and  Sophocles 
lived  near   the    gods 
and    heroes,   but   the 
gods    of    Eome,    shut 
up     in     the     Capitol 
near  the  place  where 
grave  senators  delibe- 
rated, were  themselves 
too    serious    to    have 
adventures,    and    her 
great     men,     soldiers 
of  duty,  wore  indeed 
the   civic  crown,  but 
Thalia.*  had    not    upon    their 

brows  the   aureole  of 
heroes.     IN'either  could  supply  a  great  poetic  inspiration. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  Eoman  literature  of  this  period 
is,  like  that  of  the  Greek  at  the  same  epoch,  towards  impiety.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  Ennius  translated  the  book  of  Eu- 
hemerus;  in  his  fragments,  and  in  those  of  Pacuvius,  the  augurs, 
auruspices,    and    soothsayers    are    seen    to    mock    upon    the    stage, 

*  Musee  Pio  Clementino,  vol.  i.  pi.  18,  and  Clarac,  MusSe  de  sculpt.,  pi.  509,  No.  1025. 
This  statue  was  found  in  the  olive  grove  at  Tivoli.  iti  the  place  called  Piauella  di  Cassio.  Any 
sitting  representations  of  the  comic  muse  are  rare. 


amid  the  applause  of  the  people,  says  Cicero,  those  gods  whom 
in  the  temples  they  worshipped.*  Lucilius,  who  no  more  spared 
the  denizens  of  heaven  than  of  earth,  represents  the  twelve 
great  gods  seated  in 
council  and  laughing  at 
mankind  who  call  them 
fathers  ;  Neptune,  also, 
being  embarrassed  in  a 
discussion  where  he  was 
getting  the  worst  of  it, 
saying  by  way  of  excuse 
that  Cameades  himself 
could  not  have  argued  his 
way  out.^  Again  he  mocks 
at  the  Eomans  ^'prostrate 
and  trembling  before  those 
vain  images  invented  by 
Numa,  like  children  who 
take  statues  for  living 
beings,  giving  life  to 
bronze  and  marble,  taking 
for  truth  that  which  is 
only  a  lie."  From  time 
to  time  Plautus  is  tempted 
to  believe  in  a  supreme 
being  and  in  divine  pro- 
vidence ;  his  Rudens  has  a 
certain  moral  and  religious 
tone.  The  play  opens 
with  a  prologue  recited  by  a  divine  personage,  the  star  Arcturus, 


Melpomene.^ 


'  De  Div.,  ii.  50 :  Ennhu^,  qvi  magno  plausu  loquitur,  adsentiente  popuh :  Ego  deum  genus 
esse  semper  dirt  et  dicam  c(elitum,  sed  eos  non  curare  opinor  quid  agat  humanum  genus.  Else- 
where he  says,  in  the  character  of  Telamon  (Cic,  de  Nat.  deor.,  iii.  32) :  Cur  di  homines 
negligant :  nam  si  curent,  bene  bonis  sit ;  male  mollis  ;  quod  nunc  ahest.  Cicero  assures  us  that 
in  his  time  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  philosophers :  .  .  .  .  nee  irasci  deum,  nee  nocere.  {de 
Off.,  iii.  28.)  He  speaks  of  the  oracles  witli  very  little  respect  {de  Div.,  ii.  56),  and  believes  that 
the  representations  that  have  been  made  of  the  Elysian  Fields  are  somnia  optantis,  non 
probantis.     Caesar  openly  professed  atheism.     (Cf.  Martha,  Lucrece,  p.  130,  seq.) 

*  Cic,  de  Rep.,  iii.  6.  He  also  derided  the  worship  of  images  :  eorum  stultitiam  qui  simu- 
lacra deos  putant  cMederidet.     (Lact.,  Inst.  Div.,  xiv.  22.) 

'  Colossal  statue  in  the  Louvre,  believed  to  have  adorned  the  theatre  of  Pompeii ;  No.  348 
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appearing  on  the  stage  in  the  midst  of  clouds,  his  forehead  sur- 
rounded with  a  starry  aureole,  and  saying  to  the  spectators:  "I 
am   a   dweller  in  the  sky,  one  of  those  genii  who  rule   the   night 

amongst   the   stars,  whom  by 
day    Jupiter    sends    to    earth 
to  watch  the  actions  of   men 
and  report  to   him    faithfully 
thereon.^       He     revises     the 
sentences  of  the   judges   and 
of    those   in   authority;    if  a 
man   gains   his   cause   by   in- 
trigue and  fraud,  the  amends 
which   Jupiter   inflicts   sooner 
or    later   greatly   exceed    the 
unjust   gain.      By   his   orders 
crimes    and    virtues    are    in- 
scribed     upon     the     eternal 
registers.      It  is  I  who  have 
to-day  called  down  a  tempest 
upon  the  traitor,   whom   you 
will     see     dragging     himself 
upon   the   shore."  ^      But    all 
these    gods,   reciters    of    pro- 
logues,   are    not    equally    re- 
spectable,   his    Jupiter    is   of 
scandalous     behaviour.      And 
what   must   the   devout   have 
thought  when  Plautus  repre- 
sents the  father  of   gods  and 
men  inhaling   the  odour  that 
arises  from   the  frying-pans  of   a  chattering  cook,   or  going  to  bed 

of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  Rome  had  some  translations  or  imitations  of  the  Greek  tragedies, 
especially  of  those  of  Euripides.  The  writings  of  Accius,  some  of  wliich  were  on  Roman  sub- 
jects, have  been  lost.  Cicero  (pro  Planco,  24 ;  pro  Sestio,  56)  speaks  of  him  with  high  praise  ; 
there  remains  from  his  Prometheus  a  monologue  not  unworthy  of  ^schylus.  (Egger,  Laf.  serm. 
vet.  reliq.,  p.  197.  Cf.  Neukirch,  Diss,  de  Fab.  togata  ac  de  L.  Afranio ;  Bothe,  Poet.  seen, 
latin. f  and  Maittaire,  Oper.  etfr.  vet.  jwet.  lat.) 

^  Est  prof ecto  deus  qui  qu(e  nos  gerimus  auditque  et  videt.     {Capt.,  242.) 

^  Naudet,  vol.  viii.,  p.  233  of  his  translation  of  Plautus. 

2  Anubis  {Musee  Capifolin,  iii.,  pi.  &y).     A  Roman  statue  found  at  Porto  d'Anzio  (Antium) 


Anubis. 


without  his  supper  when  this  cook  did  not  work  for  him,  or 
when  Sosia  explains  that  the  day  is  late  in  appearing;  because 
Apollo  is  lazy  after  diinking  too 
much  the  night  before.^  A  little 
later  than  this  buffoons  exhibited 
daily  to  the  people  ''  Anubis,  the 
adulterer,  Diana  beaten  with  rods, 
and  three  starved  Hercules."  ^ 

A  poet  of  the  next  age,  but 
in  style  and  thought  kindred  to 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Lu- 
cretius, has  developed  w4th  eloquent  ^ 
audacity  the  materialistic  doctrines 
of  Epicurus.  He  has  come,  he  says, 
to  free  men's  minds  from  the  chains 
of  superstition,^  to  lift  up  the  hearts 
that  are  bowed  with  fear,  to  put 
an  end  to  those  offerings  of  victims 
that  men  in  their  terror  are  con- 
stantly bringing  to  the  altars.  In 
his  magnificent  invocation  in  the 
first  book  he  addi-esses  Venus,  but  he 
means  the  Venus  who  is  Natui'c 
herself,  repairing  with  her  mighty 
forces  the  ravages  made  by  death. 
The  gods  he  relegates  to  some 
distant  abode  where  they  repose 
in    idleness,    no   longer    concerned    with    the    affairs   of    men,    and 

in  1749,  showing  the  blending  of  Roman  and  Egyptian  ideas.  Instead  of  the  head  of  the  jackal, 
which  the  Egyptians  give  to  their  Anubis,  leader  of  souls,  we  find  a  dog's  head  ;  the  caduceus 
of  Mercury,  also  the  leader  of  souls  into  the  infernal  regions,  takes  the  place  of  the  sceptre  with 
greyhound's  head,  and  the  left  hand  holds  a  sistrum.  Tliis  sacred  instrument  was  made  of  bronze, 
silver,  or  gold,  and  consisted  of  three  or  four  metallic  rods,  loosely  inserted  in  an  oval  frame  ;  it 
was  shaken  at  the  festivals  of  Isis,  giving  forth  musical  sounds.  Plutarch  (de  Iside  et  Osir.) 
maintained  that  it  symbolized  the  four  elements  composing  the  world,  by  means  of  which  all 
things  are  constantly  destroyed  and  recomposed. 

^  Pseudolus,  854  and  860.  «  TertuU.,  Apol,  15. 

'  Religionum  animum  nodis  exsolvere  pergo  (i.  931),  and  he  terminates  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  with  the  famous  verse  : 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum. 
*  Or  Venus  rising  from  tlie  waves.     Museum  of  the  Vatican,  nmco  braccio,  No.  90. 


•\^i^i'AT. 
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the  very  thunder-bolt  itself  is  no  longer  the  weapon  of  divine 
vengeance.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "that  blind  flame  which  falls 
upon  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which  wastes  itself  in  deserts  or 
upon  the  sea,  and  passes  by  the  guilty  man  to  smite  an  inno- 
cent head."  In  the  creation  all  things  are  explained  for  him  by 
physical  causes,  and  he  clothes  this  empiricism  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent poetry.  "The  thunder  is  the  wind  taking  fire  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion;  life  is  the  rapid  succession  of  beings  dis- 
solving and  re-forming ;  ^  death,  the  unaltemble  calm  of  the  sweetest 
sleep ;   and  hell,  an  invention  of  poets  or  of  the  timorous  conscience 


Sisyphus 


Ixion  upon  the  wheel." 


Tautalus. 


of  the  guilty.  This  Tantalus  chilled  with  teiTor,  under  the  rock 
which  threatens  him,  is  only  the  human  being  alarmed  at  imaginary 
thi-eats  of  the  gods,  and  believing  himself  overwhelmed  by  their 
anger,  under  the  woes  which  a  blind  destiny  brings  upon  him. 
What  being  could  suffer  eternal  pains   and  furnish  eternal  food  to 

^  The  principle  of  modern  science  :  nothing  perishes,  all  is  transformed. 

-  From  a  bas-relief  engiaved  in  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Jtneid,  published  by  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  {VEneide  di  Virgilio  recata  in  versi  italiani  da  Annihale  Cam,  1819; 
'1  vols.,  fol.,  1&4  copies  only  printed).  The  Greeks  were  not  disposed  to  represent  sad  or 
terrible  subjects ;  we  ha\  e,  accordingly,  few  representations  of  punishments.  We  give  those  of 
the  three  most  famous  of  the  immortal  sufferers  of  paganism  :  Ixion  upon  his  wheel;  Sisyphus, 
bearing  his  rock  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  whence  it  forever  falls  back ;  Tantalus  a  prey  to 
devouring  thirst,  and  trjing  with  his  two  hands  to  bring  to  his  lips  the  water  which  forever 
flows  below  them.  A  famous  picture  of  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  represented 
Tantalus,  plunged  in  water,  a  tree  loacled  with  fruit  out  of  reach  above  him,  and  a  rock  forever 
threatening  to  fall  upon  him.     (Pausun.,  x.  51,  §  1.) 
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his  tormentors?  To  fill  one's  soul  with  all  good  and  never  satisfy 
it,  is  not  that  the  punishment  of  those  maidens  who  endlessly 
pour  the  flying  stream  into  a  bottomless  vase?  Like  man,  the 
world  also  will  die.  Some  day,  and  perhaps  you  yourself  may 
behold  it,  this  great  vault,  battered  by  the  shocks  of  doom,  will 
give  way,  and  then  burning  fragments  will  be  scattered  through 
space.  These  verities,"  he  dares  to  add,  ^^are  surer  than  the 
oracles  from  Apollo's  tripod."  ^ 

Presently,  Caesar  in  the  open  senate  declares  that  death  is 
the  end  of  all,  and  Cicero,  the  man  who  wrote  the  Dream  of 
Scipio^  will  treat  as  an  idle  fable  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come.'^ 
"  .  .  .  .  What  harm  can  death  do  us,  unless,  believing  in  childish 
stories,  we  think  the  wicked  may  suffer  punishment  in  hell.  If, 
however,  these  be  chimeras,  as  no  one  doubts,^  what  is  it  that 
death  takes  from  us?  The  feeling  of  pain."  And  notwithstanding 
all  the  hypocritical  worship  that  the  oflicial  world  lavished  upon 
them  in  the  temples,  the  gods  were  none  the  less  dead;  people's 
minds  in  growing  more  enlightened  saw  the  folly  of  those  fables 
created  by  the  imagination  of  childish  days,  and  as  they  became 
older,  they  had  less  and  less  need  of  the  gods. 

But  not  alone  did  the  old  religion  vanish  away ;  the  very 
earliest  virtue  of  Kome,  patriotism,  began  to  lose  itself  in  that  im- 
mense empire,  where  it  was  no  longer  clear  where  the  affection  should 
be  directed.  Lucilius  satirizes  that  Albutius  who  ^^  preferred  to  be 
at  Athens  rather  than  at  Eome,  and  those  who  in  the  very  Forum 
salute  with  the  Greek  Xaipe ; "  in  vain  does  he  say  that  "  a  man 
should  subordinate  his  personal  interests  to  those  of  his  neighbours, 
and  the  interest  of  his  neighbours  to  that  of  his  country ;  "  here 
is  Lucretius  wi'iting  a  poem  of  7,000  or  8,000  lines,  and  never, 
save  once,  and  by  chance,  introducing  the  Eoman  name.^  And 
yet  Eome  had  more  than  ever  need  of  resolute  and  devoted  citizens ; 
but  it  is  not  the  poetry  of  Lucretius,  splendid  as  it  was,  that 
could  give  them  to  her :    ^^  Sweet  is  it  when  the  tempest  raises  the 

*  Virgil  also  believed  that  there  would   be  an  end  to  the  world,  but  he  hoped  for  its 
renewal. 

'  Pro  Cluentto,  61  :  .  .  .  .  ineptiis  ac  fabulis. 

^  QiuB  si  falsa  sunt,  id  quod  omnes  inielligunt  ....  (ibid). 

*  The  line  where  he  supplicates  Venus  to  beg  from  Mars  an  end  to  conflicts : 

....  petens  placidam  Romanis,  incluta,  pacein. 
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niiglity  sea  to  contemplate  from  the  shore  the  mariner  tossed  by 
the  waves  ....  to  look  upon  perils  which  one  does  not  incur, 
to  be  a  spectator  of  battles  waged  in  the  plain  and  have  no 
share  in  the  danger.  But  sweeter  yet  it  is  to  dwell  uj)on  the 
serene  heights  of  science,  in  the  inviolable  sanctuaries  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise  have  constructed,  whence  one  sees  afar  off 
men  Avandering  to  and  fro  in  life,  striving  for  the  rewards  of 
genius,  disputing  for  precedence,  and  exhausting  themselves  night 
and  day  with  infinite  efforts  to  seize  upon  power  and  fortune. 
O  miserable  human  beings  !  blinded  minds,  who  do  not  understand 
what  is  needed  for  the  soul,  namely,  to  be  delivered  from  cares 
and  from  superstitious  fears." 

This  is  fine  rhetoric,  but  the  poem  can  never  be  a  lesson 
in  patriotism.  Before  the  time  of  Lucretius,  another  author 
trained  in  the  school  of  Greece,  Pacuvius  the  Apulian,  had  said, 
"  Your  native  country  ?  it  is  the  place  where  you  live  most  at 
your  ease."^ 

Heaven  and  hell  coiTCspond ;  he  who  denies  one  denies  the 
other.  It  was  no  longer  believed  that  there  were  rewards  and 
penalties  beyond  the  grave.  Men  of  letters  ceased  to  speak  of 
that  sad  and  silent  life  of  the  shades  so  dear  to  the  Eoman  of 
early  days.^  Pana)tius,  the  Stoic,  a  friend  of  iEmilianus,  main- 
tained, with  most  of  the  rhetoricians  gathered  in  Eome,  that  the 
soul  perishes  together  Avith  the  body.'^  Catullus  repeats  it  in 
much  imitated  verse :  "  The  sun  may  be  set  and  rise  again ; 
but  we,  whence  once  the  fugitive  light  of  our  days  is  gone,  must 
sleep  in  an  eternal  night."  *  It  is  needless  to  ask  Lucretius 
what  he  thinks  on  this  subject ;  we  know  it  already.  But  a  poet, 
bom  before  the  second  Punic  war,  more  allied  consequently  to  the 
earlier  manners,  ends  human  destiny  at  the  grave  as  the  play  ends 
at  the  theatre,  with  the  call  for  applause,  plaudite,  cives.  In  the 
epitaph  which  he  composed  for  himself,  he  says :  "  Young  man, 
passing   by   so   quickly,    this   stone   calls    to   thee :    look   and   read. 


'  Cic,  Tuscul.,  V.  37.  Pacuvius,  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  was  bom  at  Brundusium  about 
220,  and  died  at  Tarentum  in  1.32.  He  cultivated  the  two  arts,  painting  and  poetry,  thus 
following  tlie  example  of  Fabius  Pictor. 

^  See  vol.  i.,  p.  S6. 

^  Cic,  de  Amic.y  4. 

*  Carm.,  v.  4-7.     [Adapted  from  Moi»chu»]. 
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Here   are   the  bones   of   Pacuvius,    the   poet.     I   have   nothing   else 
to  teach  thee.     Farewell."  '     Lucilius  says  no  more  than  this. 

Of  all  these  adversaries,  Koman  polytheism  found  Lucretius 
the  most  formidable ;  for  he  substituted  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature  in  place  of  the  caprices  of  the  gods,  and  followed  up  sarcasm 
which  had  made  men  laugh  by  a  system  which  made  them  think. 
Everybody  read  his  poems  and  borrowed  from  them,  even  Virgil, 
who  at  least  pays  him  homage  in  these  noble  lines:  ^' Happy  he 
who  has  known  how  to  penetrate  the  first  causes  of  things,  and 
tread  under  foot  puerile  terrors,  inexorable  destiny,  and  the  vain 
sounds  of  greedy  Acheron;"'  no  one,  however,  quotes  him;  the 
religious  hypocrisy  of  official  society 
forbade  the  mention  of  the  illustrious 
reprobate. 

The  direct  influence  of  Greece  is* 
not  visible  in  Roman  prose.  Fabius 
Pictor,  whom  Polybius  regards  with 
but  little  respect,  had  probably  read 
neither  Herodotus  nor  Thucydides ; 
at  least,  nothing  of  the  grace  of  tiie 
one,  or  the  depth  of  the  other  appears 
in  the  little  we  have  left  of  his 
[Greek]  writings.'^  Cato  was  even* 
purely  Roman  in  his  treatise,  de  lie 
rusticay  which  we  have,  and  in  his 
Origines^  which  is  one  of  our  greatest 
losses.  There  remain  to  us  the  names 
of  a  great  number  of  annalists,  whose 
works  would  be  precious  for  the  historian,  but  doubtless  not  so  for 
the  man  of  litemry  taste.  One  of  them,  however,  Cassius  Hemina, 
seems  to  have  been  a  scholar,  for  Sallust  has  not  disdained  to 
borrow  from  him  this  thought :  Omnia  orta  occidunt  et  aucta  senescunt^ 
**all  that  has  been  bom  must  die;  all  that  has  grown  must  decay." ^ 


Isocrates. 


*  Tlie  authenticity  of   these  lines  has  been  disputed  ;  if  they  are  not  by  Pacuvius,  they 
belong,  however,  to  his  age. 

■■'  Oeorg.,  ii.  400.     (Strangely  enough,  Cicero  says,  he  writes  :  Majore  cura  qimm  ingenio.) 

"  See  vol.  i.,  p.  97. 

^  J^uf.,  2.     Hemina's  words  are:  Qu^  nata  sunt  ea  omnia  denasci  aiunt.      (Nonius,  s.v. 
denasci. ) 

VOL.  H.  T 
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In  a  Republic,  the  platform  is  a  battlefield,  where  he  who  can 
conquer  wins  all  honour  and  power.  Often  enough  elcxiucnice 
even  takes  the  place  of  wisdom  and  experience,  words  having 
more  value  than  action.  At  Rome,  where  certainly  men  were 
capable  of  action,  the  art  of  persuasion  was  also  cultivated.  These 
assemblies  of  senate  and  people,  these  tribunals  in  the  open  air, 
this  custom  of  funeral  orations  and  military  harangues,  had  formed 
great  orators  at  Rome  before  men  had  read  by  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber     a    Philippic    of    Demosthenes,     or    one     of     the     elaborate 

discourses  of  Isocrates. 

All    the    harangues    that   we    read   in    Livy   were    constructed 
by   himself,    and   we    dare    not    quote    them    as    specimens    of    tlu^ 
early     Latin    elo(iuence.       But    in     the    time    of    Cicero,     certain 
addresses    had    been    preserved,    which    he   greatly   admired.      The 
last  century  of  the  Republic  was  fruitful  in  great  orators ;  at  their 
head   stand   Cato    and   Caius   Gracchus,    of    whom   we    shall    speak 
later.      After    them    two   men   eclipsed   all    others   in    the   Forum. 
Antonius  and  Crassus.     Thanks  to  Cicero  the  first  has  great  renown 
as  an  orator ;    we   willingly  add  to  this  another  distinction,  for  lu^ 
was  the  finished  type  of  the  advocate  who  considers  himself  above 
all  an  artist  in  the  use  of   language,  to  whom   success   is   the   one 
thing  desired,  whatever  be  the  means  employed  to  obtain  it  or  the 
natim^   of    the   cause   for   which   he   pleads.      For    this    reason    he 
would   never  write   any  of   his   public   addresses,  so   that   he   could 
always   deny  his  words,  if  he  were  at  any  time  charged  with  con- 
tradicting himself.     This  able  man,   who  boast(^d  of  owing  nothing 
to   Greece,  had   then   no  need   to   study  the   sophistries  of   Athens, 
having  them  all  within  himself. 

Crassus,  his  rival,  possessed  true  eloquence;  we  Avill  quote 
some  of  his  burning  words,  which  show,  besides,  a  scene  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  Pleading  one  day  against  a  profligate  young  man, 
M.  Brutus,  who  dishonoured  his  rank  by  an  idle  life,  he  perceived 
the  funeml  procession  of  a  certain  Junia,  his  adversary's  aunt, 
enterin^^  the  Forum;  upon  this  he  stops,  and  exclaims:  '^Wliat  will 
you,  Brutus,  that  this  woman  should  recount  to  your  father,  to  the 
illustrious  men  whose  statues  you  see  canied  there,  to  that  Brutus 
who  delivered  the  Roman  people  from  the  tymnny  of  the  kings? 
What   will   she    say  of   your   occupations?      To   what    duties,  what 
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honour,  what  virtue  will  she  represent  you  as  devoted?  Is  it  to 
augmenting  your  patrimony  ?  None  remains  to  you ;  your  excesses 
have  devoured  it.  To  the  study  of  law?  That  has  been  handed 
down  to  you  by  your  father;  but  she  will  say  that  in  selling  your 
house  you  did  not  even  reserve  from  the  paternal  furniture  the 
consulting  chair  of  the  jurisconsult.  To  military  science?  but  you 
have  never  seen  a  camp.  To  eloquence?  but  you  have  prostituted 
whatever  talent  of  this  kind  you  may  have  to  the  infamous  trade 
of  calumny.  And  you  dare  to  look  your  judges  in  the  face  !  you 
dare  to  present  yourself  in  the  Forum  before  the  eyes  of  youi- 
fellow-citizens !  And  vou  do  not  tremble  with  shame  in  the 
presence  of  this  dead  woman,  and  before  the  pageant  of  your 
ancestors  !  "  * 

Men  capable  of  speaking  thus  had  no  occasion  to  bori-ow  from 
the  Greeks.  The  latter,  however,  assumed  to  give  them  rhetorical 
precepts,  which  never  made  an  orator,  and  they  furnished  to  them 
certainly  very  dangerous  exanq)les.  The  rhetoricians  had  made  an 
art  of  language ;  but  they  enervated  thought  while  striving  to 
guide  it,  and  the  idea  was  of  little  importance  to  them  provided 
the  expression  had  a  pleasing  melody.  Cicero  owed  to  them  the 
excessive  luxuriance  of  his  earlier  works.^ 

Jurisprudence  was  also  a  purely  Roman  product.  Notwithstand- 
ing some  foreign  importations,  the  decemviml  code  is  truly  in- 
digenous in  its  spirit  and  as  a  whole ;  as  a  science,  however, 
Roman  law  borrowed  its  principles  from  Greece.  The  brevity  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  the  confusion  introduced  into  legislation  by 
the  diversity  of-  the  praetorian  edicts  {lex  annua\  the  difficulty  of 
mastering  the  formulae  and  allegorical  pantomimes  used  in  legal 
proceedings,^  had  already  produced  a  class  of  men  who  devoted 
themselves   to  the   explanation  of   the  laws.     Coruncanius,  the   first 

'  Cic,  de  Orat.,  ii.  55.  [lie  refers  to  the  wax  masks  worn  by  mutes  iu  state  dress  at  funerals.] 
'  He  himself  condemns  tlie  turgidity  of  certain  passages,  in  the  pro  Hoscio  for  example. 
'  There  existed  no  more  juridic  secrets  after  S.  ^lius  Paetus  had  published,  about  the  year 
201,  his  book  of  the  Tripartite^  or  jus  JElianum,  cont&'ming  the  text  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
their  interpretation,  and  the  leffis  actiones.  To  establish  one's  right,  it  was  necessary  at  first 
to  perform  certain  acts :  manus  injectio,  manman  consertio,  piynoris  raptio,  etc.,  and  to  pro- 
nounce certain  formulee.  The  legis  actiones  were  abolished  except  in  a  few  cases,  by  the 
.Ebutian  and  Julian  laws,  whose  date  is  uncertain.  (Gains,  i v.  30 ;  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi.  10.)  In 
the  pro  Mureiia  (i.  12  and  13)  Cicero  ridicules  the  jurisconsults:  "Busy  as  I  am,  if  you  urge 
me  to  it,  in  three  days  I  will  become  a  great  jurisconsult;  "  but  elsewliere  he  renders  them  full 
justice. 
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plebeian  *who  attained,  about  the  year  254,  the  grand  pontifical*, 
had  founded  the  public  instruction  in  jurisprudence,  and  -Jillius 
Partus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  (Christ  had 
revealed  all  the  secrets  connected  with  the  forms  of  justice.  Fol- 
lowing their  example,  a  few  of  the  most  important  citizens  devoted 
themselves  to  this  new  cult,  and  the  responsa '  of  the  juris- 
consults became  a  new  source  and  perhaps  the  most  abundant  one, 
of  Roman  law. 

The  science  thus  taking  shape  from  day  to  day  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  moment,  lacked  a  rational  principle.  In 
Greece,  meantime,  Chrysippus,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  had  founded 
a  theory  of  jurisprudence,  proclaiming  a  natural  law,  "  queen  and 
sovereign  of  all  things  human  and  divine."  "^  Men,  being  ecjual 
and  social,  he  said,  there  existed  between  them  necessaiy  relations 
whence  reason  should  deduce  laws.  The  civil  law,  therefore,  was 
no  longcn*  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  arbitrary  agreements ;  ^ 
tradition,  usage,  texts,  must  no  longer  have  an  absolute  authority, 
and  the  strange  customs  and  imperative  formulas  of  a  forgotten 
juridic  conflict,  must  be  submitted  to  the  reason.  Scffivola,  tlu^ 
gi*eat  jurisconsult^  a  Stoic  like  Chrysippus,  whom  we  shall 
presently  see  playing  a  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Gracchi 
WiH-thv  of  his  eminent  character,  commenced  this  revolution  in 
R()m(\  Cicero  continued  it  in  his  magnificent  definition  of 
moi-al  law.  ''There  is  a  law  which  no  man  has  written, 
but  which  is  born  in  us,  which  we  have  neither  learned 
from  our  teachers,  nor  received  from  our  fathers,  nor  read  in 
books  ;  we  have  it  from  nature  herself  ;*....  an'  immutable  law, 
calling  us  to  goodness  by  its  commands,  deterring  us  from  evil  by 
its  thi-eats,  which  neither  senate  nor  people  can  abrogate.  It  is 
not  one  law  at  Rome  and  another  at  Athens ;  one  to-day  and 
another  to-moiTow.  Eternal,  unalterable,  it  rules  at  once  all 
nations  and  all  times."  ^  Elsewhere,  he  says  again :  ''  The  law  is 
nature,  and  nature  being  such  that   all  the  human  race  are  bound 


'  Jusfifia  cujiis  merito  quis  mcerdotes  nos  appellet.     (Ulpian,  in  the  Dig.j  I.  i.  1.) 
.  *  'O  vofwq  iravTUiv  tori  liaaiKivg  Oiiwp  rt  xai  dvOpunrivutv  irftayftciTutv.     {Diff.,  I.  ill.  2.) 
'  Cic,  de  Fin.  ban.,  iii.  20. 
*  Pro  Milone,  4. 
'  De  Rep.,  iii.  22. 
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by  a   sort  of   civil  right ;    he  who  respects  that   right  is  just ;    he 
who  violates  it  is  unjust."  ' 

These  were  indeed  novelties.  The  patricians,  who  had  de- 
fended with  such  jealous  zeal  the  evil  laws  of  early  days,  might 
have  shuddered  in  their  tombs  at  such  utterances.  The  Twelve 
Tables  still  remained  a  monument  venerable  for  its  antiquity ; 
^lius  Pfetus  had  just  prepared  an  edition  of  them  with  com- 
mentaries;  but  the  study  of  the  pontifical  law,  that  is  to  say,  the 
religious  part  of  the  civil  laws,  had  fallen  into  disuse,"  to  the  great 
profit  of  jurisprudence,  properly  so  called,  for  it  was  freed  from  the 
bonds  which  all  religions  se(*k  to  render  immutable,  and  answered 
the  developments  of  life  by  enlarging  the  narrow  circle  of  legal 
precepts,   and  bringing  into    them  at    once  more    justice  and    more 

humanity. 

Cicero    reproaches     Sctevola    with    bringing    legal    advantages 
within  reach  of  those  who  sought  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
obligations  of   the  sacra  gentilitia?      The   absolute   authority   of   the^ 
father  and  of   the   husband  was  breaking   down.      The   r emancipation 
permitted  the  woman  to  ask  for  divorce ;    and  the  diffarreatio  broke  " 
even  unions  which  the  pontifex  Maximus  and  the  flamen  of  Jupiter 
had  solemnized.''     Finally,  by  successive  developments  of  the  theory 
of  peculium  (private  property),  and  by  the  institution  of  the  dowry, 
they  went  on  to  authorize  the  son   and  the   wife  to   hold  property 
independently   of   the  head   of   the   family,   thus   rendering  possible 
what  early  Rome  had  never  seen,  a   son   summoning  his  father  to 
appear   in   court.'^      If,    however,   the   family   tie   was    in   a    degree 
relaxed,  it  was  not  broken,  and  neither  the  son  nor  the  wife  were 
excused   from   any   of    their   obligations   of    respect   and   obedience. 
With    the    increased    liberty    for    individuals    came    also    liberty    in^ 

*  De  Finibus,  iii.  20  and  21.     In  chapter  i.  5,  he  says  a^ain  :  "  We  must  seek  in  the  breast 
of  pliilosophy  the  source  of  right,  penittts  ex  intima  phtloffophia." 

*  Cic,  de  Orat.,  iii.  33. 

'  De  Leg.,  ii.  19-21 ;  de  Orat.,  i.  56 ;  and  Topic.,  4,  6,  where  Scaevola's  definition  of  gentiles 

is  found. 

*  See  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam.,  viii.  7)  the  piquant  letter  of  the  clever  Caelius.  Marriages  by 
confarreatio  were  growing  rarer  every  day  ;  and  unions  by  simple  consent  took  tlieir  place. 

'  They  introduced  also  a  new  kind  of  guardianship,  .*7m«r«  tuforum  ipue  poteiifatc  feminantm 
confinentur  (C'lC,  pro  Mur.,  12),  the  testamentary  tablet,<«  (Gains,  ii.  119:  Ulpian,  fr.  28,  6), 
and  the  trustee,  until  this  time  unknown  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  To  evade  tlie  Voconian 
law,  an  heir  was  appointed  capable  of  inlieriting  legally,  who  made  an  agreement  to  transmit 
the  inheritance  to  the  person  whom  the  law  excliulecl. 
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respect   to  property  :    parallel   with  Qiiiritary  ownership   was   placed 
honitarfj^  destined  eventually  entirely  to  supplant  the  former.' 

Keligious  duties  required  that  there  should  always  be  an 
heir  established,  so  that  the  family  sacrifices  be  never  inter- 
rupted. On  the  other  hand,  the  Twelve  Tables  had  left  the  citizen 
the  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  freely  by  gift  or  legacy.  The 
Furian  law  (183)  and  the  Yoconian  law  (109)  restricted  this  right, 
and  the  Falcidian  law  later  (40)  established  the  rule  that  not  over 
thr(^e-fourths  of  an  estate  could  be  left  as  legacies.  The  PltBtorian 
law  protected  against  himself  the  citizen  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,'-^  establishing  a  severe  penalty  for  creditors  who  had  taken 
advantage^  of  his  inexperience.'^  The  old  law,  horrendum  carmen^ 
did  not  contain  these  paternal  precautions. 

These  serious  jurisconsults,  lovers  of  the  past,  but  also  lovers 
of  justice,  attained,  by  the  influence  of  historic  cii-cumstances,  much 
more  than  by  the  doctrines  of  Stoic  philosophy,  a  more  humane 
conception  of  law.  The  growth  of  the  Republic  had  brought  with 
it  the  development  of  ideas,  and  new  social  relations  had  called  for 
new  legal  rules.  The  edicts  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  more 
especially  those  of  the  prcetor  perepriniis^  founded  necessarily  upon 
the  maxims  of  the  jus  gentium.,  which  were  more  equitable  than 
those  of  the  jus  civile^  contributed  much  to  this  infiltration  of  tin* 
law  of  nations  into  the  civil  law.  Those  versed  in  law,  and  the 
magistrates  themselves,  favoured  unconsciously  the  process  of 
evolution,  which  was  to  substitute  the  broader  spirit  of  universal 
citizenship  for  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  Roman  city. 

This    evolution    is    marked   everywhere    by   the    same    sign,    aNi 
breaking    away   from    old   methods.      In   legislation   we   see   usage, 
mos  majorum.)  formerly  so   powerful    that  it  took  the  place  of   law, 
forced    to    yield    more    and    more    to    logical   deductions   from   new 
principles.     Philosophy  does  not  concern  herself  with  public  affairs, 

*  See  in  the  Code  (vii.  15)  liow  srornfiilly  Justinian  speaks  of  Quiritarv  ownership,  whiHi 
lie  considers  an  antiqure  suhtilitatis  ludibrmtn,  and  in  the  Digeift  (xxxviii.  1.  .*?,  §  2)  tlie  defini- 
tion which  Ulpian  gives  of  honorum  possessio.  Of.  Giraud,  Histoire  des  droits  rom.,  and  in  the 
Journal  des  savants,  of  I'^TO,  the  treatise  on  les  Successions  en  droit  romain. 

'^  The  date  of  this  law  is  uncertain,  hut  was  anterior  to  the  I'seudolivt oi  Plautus, in  which  it 
is  mentioned  (I.  iii.  69). 

"  Cicero,  de  Xat.  deor.,  iii.  .30.  Tliere  was  at  this  time  judicium  piddinim  against  the 
creditor,  while,  twenty-live  years  earlier,  the  dehtor  complaining  of  a  frnud  had  against  liis 
adversary  only  the  actio  de  dolo  malo  ;  it  ^^as  a  private  quarrel. 


her  business  is  with  morals;  vainly  does  comedy  wear  the 
pallium  or  the  toga,  in  truth,  she  is  neither  of  Athens  nor  of 
Rome  ;  even  when  she  copies  characters  and  depicts  manners, 
t'heiH^  is  something  general  about  her  which  cannot  be  shut  in 
a  city's  walls.  A  slave  in  Plautus  dares  to  s<iy  to  his  master  the 
words  which  revolted  serfs  in  the  Middle  Ages  will  repeat :  ^'  But 
I  am  a  man  like  yourself ;  "  ^  and  Lucilius,  a  Roman  of  the  old 
school,  honours  one  of  his  slaves  with  a  tomb  and  an  epitaph: 
''Here  lies  a  slave,   faithful  to  his  master,  who  never  did  harm  to 


■*^4^"- 


The  Games  of  the  Circus.'' 


any  person,  Metrophanes,  the  dependent  of  Lucilius."  Observe  that 
wluMv  th(*  citizen  ceases,  the  man  begins.  By  di^gn^es,  humanity 
comes  in.  C'icero  utters  the  word  later,  and  already  Terence  has 
written  his  famous  line  [received  with  acclamations]: 

Homo  sum,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Thus  we  find,  in  this  Roman  transformation,  together  with 
^he  dissolution  of  the  morals  and  religious  faith  of  early 
times,  those  forces  of  renewal  which  were  to  makc^  Rome  the 
second  and  glorious  stag(^  of  classic  civilization.  Unhappily,  this 
transformation  was  not  general.  Whilst  the  nobles  became  Ilel- 
lenised,  the  peoph^  remained  in  their  native  rudeness.  They 
inten^sted  thems(4v(^s  little  in  these  new  arts,  this  dawning  litera- 
ture,   which    remained    as    it    were    a    foreign    importation,    useful 

'  .  .  .  .  Tarn  effo  homo  sum  quam  tu.     (Asin.,  II.  iv.  83.) 

■^  From  a  sarcopliagns  in  tlie  museum  of  the  Vatican,  No.  456.     See  vol.  i.,  p.  541,  a  has- 
r«'hef  from  the  Louvre  representing  the  same  stihject. 
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merely  to  amuse  the  minds  of  the  great.  Instead  of  that  intelli- 
gent and  vivacious  people,  which  crowded  the  marble  seats  of  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
which  caught  the  most  delicate  points,  the  Roman  plcbn^ 
standing  up  in  their  wooden  theatres,  lent  attention  only  to 
loose  pantomime,  to  the  coarse  mimicry,  which  was  the  only 
debt    of     the    poet    to    those    whom    Horace    disrespectfully    calls 


Boar  Hunt.' 

asses.  Twice  the  Heeyra  of  Terence  was  desei-ted  by  the 
spectators  for  a  boxing  match  or  a  combat  of  gladiators.*^  "  If 
Democritus  were  yet  alive,  says  Horace,  he  would  laugh  to  see 
the  audience  playing  him  a  better  comedy  than  the  actors.  And 
the  author  might  as  well  relate  his  fiction  to  an  ass — nay,  to 
a  deaf  ass.  And  indeed,  what  stentor's  voice  could  sound  above 
the  noises  of  our  theatres?  It  is  like  the  roar  of  the  forests  of 
Mount  Garganus,  or  the  waves  of   the  Tyrrhenian  Sea."* 

^  From  a  painting-  on  the  tomb  of  the  Nasos,  in  the  Flaminian  way. 

■■'  The  usage  of  gladiatorial  combats  wa.*i  brought  from  Greece  in  186  by  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
At  the  funeral  games  on  the  death  of  Valerius  Ij«vinuM  in  200,  twenty-five  couples  of  gladiators 
fought.  (Livy,  xxxi.  50.)  These  games  lasted  four  days,  those  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  an<l  Scipio 
Asiaticus  continued  for  ten  days.  (Livy,  xxxix.  2*2.)  In  182,  a  law  fixed  the  maximum  of 
expense  allowed  for  these  games.  But  it  .shortly  fell  into  disuse,  .^milius  Scaunis  exhihite<l, 
in  58,  five  crocodiles,  a  hippopotamus,  and  150  panthers.  (Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.,  vii.  40,  and  Val. 
Max.,  II.  iv.  6.)  About  the  year  198,  there  was  an  ostrich  race.  As  with  us  at  the  present  day, 
dramatic  acting  on  the  stage  was  overlaid  with  all  the  effects  of  scenery.  Of  this  Iloraci' 
complained  sharply.  IMore  his  time,  Cicero  had  asked  why,  at  the  representation  of  Cliftem- 
nestra,  an  immense  number  of  mules  should  >)e  on  the  stage,  and  thousands  of  bucklers  in  The 
Trojan  Horse ,  etc.,  etc. 

^  Horace,  Epist.,  II.  i.  194,  seq. 


Among  the  nobles  themselves,  some,  it  is  true,  either  retained, 
or  affected  to  retain,  the  primitive  rusticity  of  Roman  manners. 
After  the  sack  of  Corinth,  Mummius,  seeing  Attains  offer  a  great 
sum  of  money  for  a  picture^  on  which  his  soldiers  were  throwing 
dice,  believed  that  the  canvas  had  some  mysterious  virtue,  and 
required  it  to  bc^  given  up  to  him.  When  he  sent  his  precious 
booty  to  Rome,  he  notified  the  pilot  that  any  pictures  or  statues 
lost    or   damagc^l   on   the    voyage    must   be   replaced.'     Anicius,    the 


,„e-^f!tm^   ■-^— 


Musicians.'^ 


conqueror  of  Illyria,  had  no  more  refinement  in  his  taste  for 
music  ;  he  had  called  together  upon  one  stage  the  most  celebrated 
musicians  of  Greece;  but,  as  they  played  the  same  air  all  together, 
he   regarded   this   as  a  very  unsatisfactory  performance,  and   called 

*  Veil.  Pat.,  i.  13.  What  is  said  of  the  barbarism  of  the  Roman  soldiers  is  but  too  true ; 
Polybius  (xl.  7)  saw  them  throwing  dice  on  the  famous  picture  of  Aristides,  which  represented 
Dionysus;  but  is  the  ignorance  of  Mummius  equally  well  established?  There  were  scholars  in 
his  family;  his  brother  wrote  from  the  camp  of  Corinth  letters  which  a  century  lat«r  were 
valued  for  their  cleverness,  and  Mummius  himself  gained  the  esteem  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
respect  lie  sliowed  for  their  gods  and  their  customs. 

''  Mosaic  of  Dioscorides  at  Pompeii.     (Uoux,  Hercul.  et  Pompci,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  124.) 
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out  to  them  to  play  different  airs,  in  order  the  better  to  earn  their 
wages.' 

Eome,  therefore,  in  respect  to  art  remained  a  semi-barharous 
city/^  notwithstanding  the  immcnise  number  of  pictures  and  statues  ^ 
heaped  in  her  temples  and  public  squares  and  porticos.  In  vain 
did  her  consuls  adorn  her  with  the  spoils  of  the  world  ;  in  vain 
did  they  covet  for  her  the  beauty  of  Athens  and  Corinth ;  art,** 
brought   home   as   part   of    the   plunder,    with   tlie   baggage   of    the 

army,  became,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  a  mercenary  labour,  abandoned 
to  the  freedmen;  and  its  nature  is 
too  noble  to  endure  servitude* ;  lik(» 
poetry,  it  requires  a  lofty  soul  aii<l 
free  hands. 

The     Eomans     were     even     less 


.Sun-dial  or  Ciiiomon.* 


capable  of  science  than  of  art. 
When  a  sun-dial  was  brought  from 
Catana  to  Eome,  in  the  year  208, 
no  one  ever  suspected  that  tlie  dif- 
ference of  three  degrees  in  the  longi- 
tude of  the  two  cities  ought  to  set 
the  dial  back  at  Rome,  nor  was  it 
until  a  century  later  that  this  error 
was  corrected.  In  158,  Scipio  Xasiea 
brought  home  the  first  water-clock 
by  which  the  time  of  day  could  b(* 
marked  in  the  absence  of  sun-shine.-  But  a  people  who  saw  a 
sign  from  heaven  in  every  natural  phenonu^non  could  not  study 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  her  laws.  The  verses  of 
liucretius  did  not  prevent  the  Roman,  when  he  heard  the* 
thunder  rumbling  overhead,  from  experiencing  the*  sam(*  anxiety 
as    the    peasant    of    to-day,    who    makes    the    sign    of    the    cross 

'  See  the  account  of  this  ^otesque  scene  in  Polybius,  xxx.  1.3. 

■^  The  city  was  not  even  paved  until  174,  the  time  when  Fulvius  and  Postumius  Albinus 
were  censors. 

•'' Tlie  artists  and  architects  of  the  time  were  all  of  them  Greeks.  (Pol.  xxx.  1.3;  Livy, 
xxxix.  22.) 

'  Gnomon  brouprlit  from  IVrncamus.  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  800  of  tlie  Clarac 
catalogue. 


\ 


when    he    sees    the   flash    of    lightning.       Furthermore,    it    was    an 
easy    ttisk    for    the    Roman    religion    to'    deter    its    believers    from 
scrutinizing   that   world   whose   conquest    the    moderns   have   under- 
taken.     And   even   if   rebels   against    the   gods   of   the   Capitol   did 
exist     in     Rome,     still 
their     early     education 
had   gi\(ni   their    minds 
a   bias    on   the    subject 
which    was    never     re- 
moved.       These       con- 
querors   of     the    world 
used,    moreover,   to   say 
to       themselves       that 
science     and    art    were 
the   share   of    the    con- 
quered,   nay,    even    the 
cause    of    their    defeat ; 
and   Yirgil    expresses  a 
(characteristically  Roman 
sentiment  when  he  says: 
*'  Let   others   make    the 
bronze       breathe       and 
draw  living  forms  from 
marble ;    lot  them  plead 
eloquently,  and  expound 
the     celestial     motions, 
and      the       rising      of 
the    stars  ;    but    thou, 
Roman     pc^ople,     forget 
not   that  to  govern  the 
nations,  to  impose  peace 

upon   them,  to   humble   the  proud   and  spare   the   lowly,    these   are 
thy  arts."  * 

Kone  ever  knew  as  Rome  did,  how  to  conquer  and  to  preserve^ 

'  We  liave  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  famous  group,  found  in  the  sixteentli  century  in  the 
phice  where  were  formerly  the  garlens  of  Salhist,  and  regarded  as  a  work  belon^nn;,'^  to  the 
school  of  Praxiteles,  was  brought  t/i  Rome  among  other  spoils.  (Musoum  of  the  Louvre, 
Frr.hner,  No.  250,  and  (^Inrac,  No.  tJ09.> 

"  yLneid,  vi.  847-t:53. 


Faunus  with  the  Child,  or  Silenus  and  Bacchus.^ 
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her  conquests,  but  in  the  matter  of  civilization  she  was  always 
I  superlicial.  The  higher  'portion  of  society  alone  became  en- 
lightened, and  this  very  enlightenment,  not  penetrating  to  the 
lower  strata,  merely  widened  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Hence  this  mingling  in  the  same  people  of  elegance  and 
coarseness,  or  scepticism  and  superstition,  of  lofty  studies  and  of 
savage  amusements,  of  austerity  in  some,  and  nameless  debauchery 
in  others.  To-day  in  the  social  body  the  plebeian  blood  for  ever 
rises  and  renews  the  impoverished  vitality  of  the  governing  classes. 
In  Eome,  at  the  time  which  we  are  now  considering,  this  was  no 
longer  th(^  case  ;  between  the  great  and  the  humbk^  there  was,  as 
we  shall  show,  an  abyss,  into  which  the  Republic  was  destined  to 
fall. 

'  Rome  armed  with  the  aegis,  and  seated  upon  the  Capitoline  rock,  a  symlxd  of  the  solidity 
of  her  power.     (Museum  of  the  Louvre,  Nos.  1  and  '2  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.) 


Rome,  Mistress  of  the  World.' 


CHAFFER  XXXYI. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

I. — Apparent  Stability  of  the  Constitution. 

IN  the  preceding  pages  we  have  examined  the  influence  that 
Greece  and  the  East  and  the  new  conditions  of  Roman  life 
exerted  upon  private  morals  and  manners,  upon  Religion,  literature, 
and  jurisprudence.  We  shall  now  consider  the  effect  of  all  these 
wars  and  conquests  upon  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
Rome. 

Two  centuries  of  battles,  in  giving  to  Rome  Italy  and  ten 
provinces,  had  constituted  an  empire  that  could  no  longer  be 
governed  bv  the  orators  of  the  condones  or  the  crowd  of  the  Forum. 
The  wider  the  sway  extended  the  more  centralized  the  government 
necessarily  became,  and  it  had  passed  naturally  from  the  comitium 
to  the  curiu^  from  the  people  to  the  senate,  without  abdication  on 
W\i)  one  hand  or  usurpation  on  the  other.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  historic  circumstances  end  by  creating  a  force  which 
drives  societies  towards  a  future  they  had  not  dreamed  of.  Thus 
it  happened  at  Ifeome.  Wliat  would  have  been  the  astonishment  of 
the  founders  of  republican  equality  if  they  could  have  seen  these 
plc^beians,  for  whom  thc^y  had  fought  so  often,  becoming  a  debased 
multitude,  indifferent  to  public  affairs,  and  these  patricians,  whom 
they  had  condemned  to  the  division  of  their  rights,  recovering  a 
power  and  a  fortune  well-nigh  regal. 

And  yet,  on  the  surface,  all  things  seemed  to  remain  in 
their  former  condition.  '^  The  second  Punic  war,"  says  Sallust, 
*'  had  put  an  -^nd  to  civil  discords."  ^  Peace  and  union  prevailed 
in    the    city ;    the   people    were    docile,    the    senate    moderate,    the 
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tribunes   pacific,    iind    the   powerful    and    peaceful   Eepublic   seemed 
advancing   towards   a   long   and   brilliant   future.      The   sovereignty 
still   was   vested   in   thi^   people,   assembled   in   comitia  by  centuries 
and  by  tribes,  the  centuries  appointing  the  higher  magistrates  and 
exercising   jurisdiction   in   gmve   criminal   cases,  the   tribes   electing 
the   inferior   magistrates   and   judging   in   causes   of    secondary    im- 
portance,  both   making   laws  and  plehiscita   equally  obligatory  upon 
all   citizens.      The   rich   had   the   majority  in   the    centuries,  and  if 
the   city  tribes,  where   the   common    people   and   the   freedmen   had 
the  majority,  escaped   from   their  leadership,  the  possession  of   vast 
domains   restored   to   them   their    influence   in    the   rural   tribes,    so 
that   unless   some   popular  feeling   united   all   the   poorer   classes  in 
one  opinion,  the  rich  disposed  of  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-five  votes, 
l^ut  these  popular  excitements,  destined  later  to  become  formidable, 
were   at   the   time   of    which   we    speak   becoming   every   day   more 
'unfrequent.      Vainly  did   Flaminius  and  Yarro,  at  the  beginning  of 
the   second   Punic   war,  seek   to   reannnate   the   old   disputes.      The 
tribunes,  formerly  party  chiefs,  were   now  members  of   the   govern- 
ment, and   respected   in   the    senate,  which   they  could   convoke   by 
their    own    authority,    like    a    consul.'      Therefore   they   were    upon 
the   side   of   order,    justice,    and   morality.      In   1U8    Porcius   Lecca 
compelled  a  preetor  to  renounce   an  ovation  which  he  had  unjustly 
obtained   fi-om   the  senate.''      Flamininus  offered   himself   as   a   can- 
didate  for   the   consulship    on   the  expiration   of   his   term  of   otHce 
as   qutestor;    the   tribunes    opposed   this   in   the   name   of    the   law, 
and   later,  when  he   had   justified   the  confidence  of   the  people  by 
his    services,    they   caused   him   to    continue   in    the   command   that 
he    held,    notwithstanding    the    opposition    of    the    consuls.       Two 
genemls,  long  left  in  Spain,  instigated  a  pleblscitum,  which  recalled 
them.^     A  consul  was  anxious  to  recommence  the  war  with    l*hilip 
immediately   after    the    battle   of    Cynoscephalie,    and   the    tribunes 
opposed    their    veto\^    many    times    they    humiliated    the    consular 
authority,  and  once  they  went  so  far  as  to  thi-eaten  with  imprison- 
ment the  two  censors  then  in  office.^ 


'  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  they  gained  possession  of  this  important  ri^hijus  referendi, 
but  they  were  in  postiescjion  of  it  as  early  as  216.     (Livy,  xxii.  (51.) 

■'  Livy,  xxxii.  7.  '  Livy,  xxxi.  50.  '  Livy,  xxxiii.  25. 

*  Livy,  xliii.  16.     Twice  they  imprisoned  consuls. 


Their   power  was   great,   for   they  could   by   the  plebkclta   and 
by  their   veto   do   or   stop  anything.      Their  authority  was  not  con- 
tested   because    they    who   had    been    chiefs   of    the    plebeians    sat 
now  among  -the  rulers  of   the  entire  people,  and  the  Voleros  of   an 
earlier   day   had   become   nobles   in   this.      Thus   we    see   the    most 
illustrious   persons    held    the    ofiice    of    tribune — Marcellus,    Fulvius, 
Nobilior,  Calpurnius  Piso,   who  was  afterwards  twice  consul,  Semp. 
(iracchus,    censor,     twice     consul     and    general    honoured    with    a 
tiiumph,  Metellus  Numidicus,  iElius  Psetus,  and  Scaevola,  the  great 
jurisconsult.       Rendered     illustrious     by    names     like     these,     the 
tribuneship  of   the  time*  had   no   longer   the  revolutionary  character 
it   once   possessed.     It   was   a  high   magistracy  to   w^hich  were   due 
the    best    laws    of     the    time — the     Villia    (180),    the 
Voconia    (1G9),    the     Onhia    (181),    the    institution    of 
permament   tribunals   (149),    the    establishment   of    the 
ballot    and    of     constant    accusations    against   iwcvari' 
cators.^       Faithful    to    their    origin    and   to   the   policy    Porcii^ecca.- 
which    had   rendered    Home   so    strong,    they  asked    in 
.    188  for  tlie  right  of  suffrage  for  Fundi,  Formiic,  and  Arpinum,  the 
future    birthplace    of    Marius    and   of    Cicero.      For  the   soldiers   of 
Scipio  and  for  the   vetemns  of   the  second  Punic  war   the  tribunes 
obtained   grants  of   land  ;  ^  they  caused   the  sale  of   corn  at   a   low 
price   to    the    people ;  ^    and    in    the    space   of    twenty    years    they 
were    instrumental    in    founding    twenty-three    colonies.^      At    their 
instigation  the  a^diles  prosecuted   the  farmers  of   the  public  pasture 
lands,    the   usurers    and    their    Italian   confederates.*^      Finally,    the 

'  [Prevaricatt7iff  was  eolhision  with  an  adversary  in  a  suit. — Ed.]  For  all  these  laws,  see 
in  §  iii.  of  the  thirty-seventh  chapter,  on  the  censorship  of  Cato.  In  the  year  142  a  praitor, 
allowing  himself  to  be  bribed  by  men  accused  of  murder,  was  prosecuted  by  tlie  tribune  Scaevola 
and  compelled  to  go  into  exile,  where  he  soon  after  put  an  end  to  his  life.  It  was  also  a  iribune, 
Scribonius,  who  proposed  the  law  to  restore  their  liberty  to  the  Lusitanians  sold  by  Galba. 
(Livy,  Epif.,  xlix.) 

^  PROVOCU.  Magistrate  extending  his  hand  over  a  Roman  citizen ;  behind,  a  licior  armed 
with  r(xis.     Reverse  of  a  coin  of  the  Porcian  family. 

'  Livy,  xxxi.  4,  49,  xxxii.  1. 

*  Livy,  XXX.  26,  xxxi.  4,  50,  xxxiii.  42. 

'  hixy,  poMsintf  beginning  at  xxxii.  29;  let  us  remember  that  the  citizens  paid  no  tax  while 
they  were  under  the  flag  (ibid.,  iv.  60,  v.  10),  and  that  even  the  priests  were  subject  to  the  war- 
tax.     (Ibid.,  xxxiii.  52.) 

"  Multos  pecuarios  damnanmt  (Livy,  xxxv.  10)  ;  multos  pecuarios  ad  populi  judicium 
addurerunt  (xxxiii.  42).  See  (xxxv.  7)  the  plebiscitum  of  the  Iribune  Semp,  Gracchus,  which 
extended  the  Roman  laws  upon  usury  to  citizens  of  the  allied  towns. 
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Valerian  law  was  again  solemnly  iH^newed,  the  tribune*  Poreius 
Lecca  obtaining  a  decree  in  198  that  no  citizen  should  be  beaten 
with  rods.^ 

Meanwhile,  as  the  constitution  was  not  written,  it  yielded 
according  to  circumstances  to  the  encroachments  of  the  senate,  as 
well  as  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  people  sometimes  saw  the  power 
of  their  chiefs  checked  by  a  senatus-consultum.  In  the  year  190 
Livy  tells  us  of  a  tribune  whose  opposition  was  annulled  by  the 
senate.'^  This  uncertainty  of  the  magistrates  and  tlu^  great  govern- 
ing bodies  as  to  the  limits  of  their  authority,  this  facility  which 
all  possessed  of  verging  upon  the  arbitrary,  was  a  danger  for 
liberty.  During  a  century  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  one  side, 
the  moderation  of  the  other,  and  mutual  concessions,  which  saved 
public  order. 

The  senate  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  kind  of  dictatorship 
with  which  the  dangers  of  the  second  l*unic  war  had  invested  it, 
preserved  a  respect  for  the  popular  body  which  deluded  men  -into 
the  belief  that  the  early  constitution  was  yet  in  force.  Two 
consuls  being  rivals  for  the  connnand  in  Africa  before  the 
battle  of  Zama,  the  C^onscript  Fathers  referred  the  question  to 
the   people. 

In  209  a  plebeian  solicited  for  the  first  time  the  office  of  grand 
cuiio ;  repulsed  by  the  patricians,  he  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  who 
far  from  supporting  him,  refeiTcd  the  affair  to  the  senate.  The 
higher  assembly  declined,  and  the  tribunes,  conquered  in  this 
new  kind  of  strife,  were  compelled  to  let  the  people  decide. 
On  their  part  the  people,  in  the  affair  of  the  Campanians,  after 
Capua  had  been  recovered  from  Hannibal,  had  made  the  following 
decree :  "  That  which  the  senate,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  has 
determined,  we  also  will  and  decree."  '^  Finally,  in  the  election 
of  Flamininus,  the  senate,  extending  the  popular  rights  in  s])ite 
of   the  tribunes,  maintained   that   the   power  which   made   the   laws 


could  excuse  from  the  keeping  of  them.  A  few  years  later,  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedon,  the  senate  declared  that  the  treasury 
had  no  longer  need  of  the  citizen  taxes.^ 

The  senators  filled  all  judicial  offices,  but  they  were  only 
anxious  as  yet  to  render  exact  and  speedy  justice.  Eather  arbitrators 
than  judges  in  the  judicia  prlvata  or  civil  cases,  they  could  be 
changed  at  will  by  the  parties  to  the  suit.^  In  respect  to  juris- 
pnidence,  if  it  was  no  longer  a  mystery,  it  remained  at  least 
a  science  rendered  difficult  by  the  multiplicity  of  laws  and  edicts. 
The  schools  opened  by  jurisconsults  were  not  enough  to  popularize 
the  study  of  the  law,  but  the  pleader  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  his  judge. 

The  people,  therefore,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of 
any  of  their  prerogatives ;  they  preserved,  as  in  the  past,  the  right 
of  sentencing  to  death,  exile,  or  banishment,  of  appointing  to 
public  offices,  of  determining  peace,  war,  and  alliances.  In  seeing 
the  extent  of  their  rights  and  the  boundless  authority  of  their 
tribunes,  Polybius  was  led  to  say  that  some  day  this  people, 
abusing  their  power,  would  overthrow  the  State,  and  that  the 
Eoman  republic  would  end  in  a  demagogy.'^ 

The  constitution  Avas  so  little  changed  in  its  external  forms, 
a  few  years  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
same  writer  who  prophesied  its  destruction  it  appeared  still  the 
most  perfect  goveniment  the  world  had  known.  There  existed  even, 
in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  scepticism,  an  apparent  respect  for  the 
early  religious  forms.  Prodigies  were  as  numerous  and  grotesque 
as  ever,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  and  the  soldiers  were  as  ignorant 
and  credulous.  The  generals  vowed  temples,  but  .like  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  in  order  to  engrave  upon  them  the  story  of  their  ex- 
ploits or  to  paint  their  victories.  They  sacrificed  a  great  number 
of  victims  before  the  action,  but  like  Paulus  ^Emilius,  in  order  to 
restrain  the  impatience  of   the  soldiers  and  to  await  the  favourable 


^  Livy,  X.  9:  Viryas  ab  omnium  ciinum  Romanorum  corpere  amovit.  (Cic, />ro  BtUf.,  3,  4  . 
Ct.deEep./u.Sl.) 

*  Senatus  tribuymm  plebis  auctoritate  sua  rompiilit  ad  remittendam  intercessionem.  (Livy, 
xxxvi.  40.)  In  regard  to  the  auvtoritaa  patrum,  Cf.  Livy,  xxxix.  39 ;  after  the  battle  of  Caniia' 
it  was  the  senate  who  appointed  the  dictator.     (Livy,  xxii.  67.) 

^  Livy,  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  H,  and  xxxvii.  8.  On  the  subject  of  this  good  understanding,  see 
also  xxxvii.  86,  and,  in  general,  from  xxvi.  to  xlii. 


'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  17.  Tlie  payment  of  a  twentieth  upon  sale  or  enfranchisement 
of  slaves  was  still,  however,  retained,  and  the portorium,  or  customs  tax,  was  not  abolished  till 
the  year  62. 

^Cic,  pro  Cluent.,  m,  §  120.  The  judicia  privata  dealt  also  with  certain  crimes:  .  .  .  . 
veluti  si  quis  furtum  fecent,bo7ia  rapuerit,  damnum  dcderit,  injuriam  commiserit.  (Gains,  Inst., 
iii.  182.) 

'  Pol.,  vi.  57,  0. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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iiioiuoiit.'  They  gravely  watelied  the  sky  before  the  eoniitia  met 
and  during  the  session,,  but  in  order  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
means  of  dissolving  that  assembly,  ohmmtiatio^  if  the  votes  seemed 
likely  to  oppose  the  senate's  designs.  ''When  Paulus  iEmilius," 
says  his  biographer,  "had  obtained  the  office  of  augur,  he  studied 
the  ancient  rites  thoroughly,  and  then  allowed  liimsc^f  no  in- 
novation or  omission  however  trivial.  Even  although  the  divinity 
might   be   indulgent,   he   said,    and   willing   to   pardon    these   negli- 


"^T^i^!:::;?^ 


A  Sacrifice.' 

gences,  tjet  it  ivould  he  fatal  to  the  Repuhlic  to  authorize  themy 
The  tribunes  even  now  took  auspices,  and  later  Cicero  invoked, 
like   Paulus  iEmilius,  reasons  of  State  for  legitimating  the  augural 

'  At  Pydna,  the  legions  liuving  the  rising  sun  in  their  eyes,  Paulus  yEmilius  made  twenty- 
one  sacrifices  until  the  day  had  turned. 

^  A  sacrifice  of  two  bulls.  The  ten  personages  are  clothed  in  Roman  style ;  the  livmSj 
a  sort  of  shirt  worn  by  the  assistants  at  sacrifices,  is  bordered  with  fringe,  and  the  girdle, //Wwrn, 
goes  many  times  around  the  waist ;  a  camillu^  holds  the  acerra, or  box  of  perfumes;  the  priests 
wear  wreaths  on  their  heads,  one  carries  a  torch  to  light  the  fire  upon  the  altar.  Bas-relief  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  772  bis  of  the  Clarac  catalogue. 
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scienc(i,  reduced  to  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  politicians.  This 
people  of  formalists  remained  attached  to  the  outward  signs  of 
things  rather  than  to  their  true  meaning ;  in  the  time  of  Ca3sar 
a  certain  Metellus  caused  an  assembly  to  be  broken  up  by  lowering 
the  flag  on  the  Janiculum. 

Thus   the    Republic   lasted,    and   yet   liberty   was   dying.      The 
people   were    not    oppressed,    and    yet    they   were    in    a    state    of 
frightful   distress ;    the   census    indicated   a   larger    population   than 
ever,    yet    soldiers    could    not    be    obtained    in    sufficient    number. 
The   social   conditions   had   changed,    while   the   laws    remained   the 
same,    and    the    constitution   was    but    a    hollow   form   whence    the 
life    had    departed ;    the   Roman    people   was    already,    as    Catiline 
said   later,    a    body   without   a   head,    a    head   without   a   body — an 
immense   crowd   of   poor  whom  the   old   law  refused   to   admit   into 
the   legions,   and   far   above   them,  a   few   nobles,    richer   and   more 
haughty  than   kings.      A   century  of   wars,    of   pillage,  and  of   cor- 
ruption had  devoured  the  class  of   small  proprietors  to  whom  Rome 
owed  her  strength  and  her  liberty.     This  is  the  great  fact  of   this 
period   and    the   cause    of    all   the   tempests   that   were    to    follow; 
for,  with  this  class  disappeared  patriotism,  discipline,  and  the  austere 
morality    of    early    days ;    with   it   perished   the   equilibrium   of   the 
State,  which  henceforth,  given  up  to  the  sanguinary  vicissitudes  of 
parties,    oscillated   between   the   tyranny   of   the   multitude   and    the 
tyranny  of  the  great,  until  the  day  when  all,  nobles  and  proletariat, 
rich  and  poor,  found  rest  under  a  master. 


II. — New  Social  Conditions. 

Many  facts  reveal  this  disappearance  of  the  middle  class.  It 
alone  furnished  soldiers  to  the  legions,  and  from  the  year  188 
Livy  '  confesses  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  completing  nine 
legions.  In  151,  Lucullus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  of 
Scipip  ^milianus,  could  not  have  made  the  levies  required  for  the 
army  in  Spaiu,"^  and  a  few  years  later  C.  Gracchus  was  obliged  to 

'  xl.  3(j :  is  ipse  euercitus  ceyre  explebatur :  Cf .  iO.,  xli.  21  :  delectus  coiusulibus  dijicilior. 
•^  Polybius,  XXXV.  4 
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forbid  the  enlistiiient  of  soldiers  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age.' 
The  census  of  the  year  159  gave  338,314  citizens;^  it  was  not  the 
number  of  legionaries  that  had  increased,  but  of  proletarii^  whom 
a  well-founded  distrust   kept   out  of   the  army.^      The  census  itself 


Roman  Marriage.* 

tliminished ;    in    131    it   indicated    only    317,823    citizens/   and   the 

^  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cains  Gracchus. 

-  Livv,  Ejnt.,  xlvii.  The  censors  prepared  lists,  first  of  those  who  might  be  called  active 
citizens,  that  is,  who  served  or  could  serve  in  the  legions,  then  of  inhabitants  not  comprised  in 
the  tribes,  the  orhi,  orhce,  and  ridiue,  represented  by  their  tutores,  and  lastly,  the  cerarii,  or 
citizens  sitie  suffragio,  which  were  inscribed  upon  the  tabuke  critumfP. 

^  The  prvlefarii  were  never  regularly  enrolled  till  the  time  of  Marius.  Before  that  time 
they  were  armed  only  in  exceptional  cases.  (Orosius,  iv.  1  ;  Cass.  Ilemina,  np.  Non.,  e.v.  pro- 
letarii;  Aulus  Crellius,  xvi. ;  Justus  Lipsius,  de  Mil.  Jiom.,  i,  2.)  In  tlie  time  of  wliich  we  are 
writing  those  had  less  than  400  drachmae  served  in  the  fleet.     (Polybius,  vi.  18.) 

*  Bas-relief  from  the  Louvre,  No.  492  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  ITie  woman  is  half  veiled 
with  her  am-p\e  pa lla,  or  mantle.  The  Uena  that  the  husband  wears  over  his  tunic  suggests  that 
he  is  a  flamen.  (Cic,  Brut.,  14.)  The  child  offering  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  doubtless  an  emblem 
of  prosperity. 

'  According  to  Livy,  in  the  year  200  there  were  but  six  legions  ;  from  199  to  195,  eight ; 


censor,  Metellus,  alarmed,  proposed  in  a  singular  address  to  compel 
all  celibates  to   marry;'    "  Eomans,"  he   said,   ''if   it  were  possible 
to   do   without   wives   great   cares   would   be    spared   us,    but   since 
nature    has    so    arranged    that    we    cannot    live    comfortably   with 
a  wife  nor  live  without  her,  we  ought  to  regard  the  perpetuity  of 
the   State   more   than  our   own   satisfaction."      It  would  seem  from 
the  concluding  words  of  his  discourse  that  he  regarded  this  resigna- 
tion  to   maiTiage   as   a   virtue,   which   the   gods   did   not   give,  but 
would   recompense  ;  "^    and  he  was  right   in  believing  it.      Later,  in 
consequence   of    many    concessions   of    the   right   of    citizenship,   the 
census   enumerated   540,000.      But   it   was   then    that    Livy   makes 
the   sad   avowal:     '' Kome,    which   levied    twenty-three    legions    for 
war  against  Ilannibal,  could  to-day  arm  only  eight." 

The  class  of  small  proprietors  was,  then,  disappearing,  but  what 
were  the  causes  of  this  revolution,  which  went  on  without  exciting 
notice?  Since  the  day  when  Ilannibal  crossed  the  Ebro,  war  had 
unremittingly  decimated  the  military  population ;  40,000  Eomans 
at  least  were  always  on  military  service,  that  is  to  say,  an  eighth 
of  the  whole  population  and  a  fourth  part  perhaps  of  those  liable 
to  be  enrolled.  In  recent  years,  among  modern  powers,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  one  soldier  to  every  100  inhabitants,  and  he  even 
serves  but  five  or  six  years.  At  Eome  the  proportion  was  one  in 
eight,'*  and  like  Ligustinus,  the  soldier  might  be  twenty-three 
times  enrolled.*  So  active  a  service  must  have  been  extremely 
destructive,  and  the  losses  falling  upon  a  limited  class,  this  class 
must  of  necessity  have  decreased  rapidly.  In  this  way  the  long 
wars  of  Charlemagne  contributed  to  exhaust  the  class  of  free  men 
in  the  empire  of  the  Fmnks.  After  his  time  there  remained  only 
feudal  lords   on   the  one  side  and  serfs   on   the  other,  as   at  Eome 

in  195,  ten;  in  194,  eight;  in  192  and  191,  twelve;  the  two  years  following,  fourteen ;  then 
thirteen,  ten,  and  eight,  until  the  war  with  Perseus.  Then  each  legion  consisted  of  sena  millia 
peditum,  trecenos  equites.     (Livy,  xliv.  21.) 

'  Livy,  Epit.f  lix. 

*  Immortales  virtufem  approbare  non  adhibere  debent.     (Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Atf.,  i.  6.) 

'  Tlie  consuls,  having  tlie  right  to  choose  the  legionaries,  selected  them  by  preference  from 
the  rustic  tribes.  In  estimating  at  160,000  or  180,000  men,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
among  whom  the  consuls  made  their  levies,  it  is  believed  we  are  above  the  truth  rather  than 
below  it. 

*  Even  more;  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that  of  forty-five  the  Roman  could  not  refuse 
his  name  for  enrolment.  A  man  could  present  himself  as  candidate  for  an  office  only  after 
having  served  in  ten  campaigns.     (Polybius,  vi.  18.) 
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after   the   conquest   of   Africa,   Greece,    and   Asia,    there   were   only 
nobles  and  proletarii. 

A  thing  more  murderous,  however,  than  battk^s  or  forced 
marches,  than  privations  and  abrupt  changes  of  climate,  than 
diseases  even,  or  the  enemy's  sword,  was  the  destnictive  effect  of 
camp  life  upon  the  morals  of  the  soldiery.  To  the  eyes  of  many, 
military  service  had  become  no  longer  a  civic  duty,  but  a  lucrative 
trade.  When  the  expedition  promised  booty  the  consuls  always 
found  plenty  of  volunteers.^  Men  who  were  poor  one  day  become 
rich  and  prosperous  the  next ;  naturally  they  preferred  to  the 
rude  labours  of  the  peasant  and  his  dull,  monotonous  life  the 
sudden  changes  in  the  terrible  game  of  war,  its  privations,  but  also 
its  pleasures,  and  the  excesses  following  upon  victory.  The  State 
furnishing  them  with  provisions,  clothing,^  and  food,  they  sub- 
stituted a  careless  prodigality  for  the  prudent  and  sparing  habits 
of  the  husbandman.  In  case  of  being  disbanded  and  obliged  to 
resume  the  spade  and  return  to  daily  labour  and  a  life  of  sobriety, 
they  were  alarmed  and  decamped  to  Eome  to  join  the  servile  crowd 
of  clients  hanging  about  their  former  chief.  In  vain  land  was 
offered  to  them ;  they  would  not  have  it.  The  senate  sent  them 
out  as  colonists  to  Antium,  Tarentum,  Locri,  Sipontum,  Buxentum, 
and  many  other  places ;  after  a  few  years  they  had  all  i*un  away.'' 
Even  the  Gracchi  found  no  supporters  in  this  idle  crowd,  who  left 
them  to  perish  without  attempting  a  rescue.     When  the  enemy  was 

^  When  it  was  known  that  Africanus  would  accompany  his  brother  into  Asia,  5,000 
volunteers  at  once  presented  themselves.  (Livy,  xxxvii.  4.)  In  171  there  was  a  crowd  of 
them :  quia  locupletes  videbant  qui  priore  Macedonico  hello  aut  adversus  Antiochum  in  Axia 
stipendia  facerant.  {lb.,  xlii.  32.)  War  was  so  truly  now  become  a  trade  that  the  plays  of 
Plautus  are  full  of  the  military  bragf^arts,  certainly  not  altogether  borrowed  from  Greece.  Not 
a  soldier  does  he  bring  upon  the  stage  who  is  not  of  this  species.  "  If  I  were  not  overbearing," 
says  Simmia  in  Pseudolus,  v.  908,  "  would  they  take  me  to  be  a  soldier  {stratioticus  homo)  P  " 

'^  This  was  regularly  established  for  the  first  time  by  Caius  Gracchus. 

^  A  consul  found  Sipontum  and  liuxentum  completely  deserted.     (Livy,  xxxix.  23.) 

*  From  the  Louvre,  No.  751  Clarac  catalogue.  This  great  composition  contains  twenty-one 
personages  and  three  aninals ;  it  shows  the  details  of  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  census. 
The  suovetnurilia  are  about  to  be  performed;  the  assistants  lead  and  restrain  the  bull,  the  ram 
and  the  boar.  The  censor,  seated  in  a  curule  chair,  receives  the  declarations  which  a  sc-ribe 
writes  down ;  the  citizen,  who  is  in  the  act  of  being  registered,  holds  in  his  hand  the  tablet  on 
which  is  the  statement  of  his  property,  determining  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Further 
on  are  two  soldiers  and  a  warrior,  who  by  his  rich  armour  and  his  ample  paludnmentum  may 
be  regarded  as  a  military  chief.  Near  the  altar  are  musicians,  always  present  at  ceremonies  of 
this  kind,  a  young  girl  who  covers  her  head  with  a  veil,  and  a  young  man  who  pours  lustral 
water  into  the  patera  which  the  priest  liolds  out  to  him. 
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near  Eome  campaigns  were  short,  and  the  soldier,  becoming  quickly 
a  citizen  again,  after  a  few  days  of  absence,  returned  to  his  wife 
and  children  and  to  his  work.  Now  the  legionaries,  who  a  little 
later  will  j-esent  being  called  citizens,  Quirites^  pass  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  in  camps  or  far-off  garrisons  ;  they  have  no  families, 
they   live    unmarried,    and   if    their    general   does    not   bring   them 


Hero,  called  the  Fifrliting  Gladiator,  found  at  Antium.' 

witli  him  on  his  return  to  Eome,  they  remain  in  the  province,  soon 
losing  whatever  of  Eoman  virtues  they  may  yet  possess.^  What 
a  number  of  these  did  ^Mithridatc^s  find  in  Asia  ! 

In  the  case  of  those  whom  the  service  restored  to  Italy,  other 
causes  were  efficient  in  driving  tliem  from  their  fields  into  the 
city.      The   progress   of   luxury  and  the   abundance  of   the  precious 

*  Louvre,  262,  Clarac  cataloprue. 

^  All  the  array  of  Gabiuiua  remained  in  Egypt.  (Caes.,  de  Hello  civ.,  iii.  110.)  See 
further  Ciesar's  war  in  Africa,  and  in  Livy  (xliii.  3)  the  enlistment  of  4,000  men  established  in 
Cart^ia. 
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metals  having  suddenly  raised  the  prices  of  things,^  the  same 
amount  of  money  which  once  gave  a  respectable  competence  now 
was  not  enough  to  save  from  poverty.  When  Cnoeus  Scipio,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  desired  to  be  recalled  from 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the 
senate  assumed  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  suitable  husband 
for  her,  and  gave  her  a  dowy  of  11,000  ases?  A  few  years  after 
the  battle  of  Zama  twenty-five  talents  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  very  small  dowry,  even  in  a  family  of  the  old  school,  because 
many  no  longer  took  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  bride/ 

Thus  every  day  wants  increased,  and  every  day  also — at  least 
for  the  poor,  who  had  the  perils,  but  not  the  durable  profits  of  con- 
qnest— the  means  of  satisfying  these  wants  diminished.  Whatever 
[Poly bins  and]  Tacitus  may  have  said'  upon  this  subject,  Italy 
was  not,  except  in  certain  districts,  remarkably  fertile,  or  rather  it 
was  exhausted  by  long  cultivation  and  lack  of  manuring;  at  all 
events,  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  if  exception  is 
made  of  certain  favoured  districts  in  Etruria,  Magna  Grecia,  and  the 
plain  of  the  Po,  the  harvest  produced  not  more  than  four  or  fivefold. 
Moreover,  a  bad  system  in  respect  to  fallow  ground,  expenses  of 
culture   that  were   enormous   on   account   of   the   imperfect   methods 

^  T«xi'  TCLQ  TovTuv  Tifiiig  fiff  uiTtffrov  t'TTtpfoXt/v  I'lyayiv.  Tov  fikv  yup  oivov  to  Kfpafitoi'  tTruiXnTO 
^paxfiutv  UuTuv,  Tutv  ck  IlovTiKutv  Tapixtov  to  wpti/iiov  ^paxn^v  TiTpaKOffitop.     (Diod.,  xxxvii.  .*i. ) 

2  Seneca  says  that  in  his  time  this  sum  would  not  have  sufficed  the  daughter  of  a  freodman 
to  buy  herself  a  mirror. 

^  Dum  dos  sit,  nullum  vitium  ritio  vortitur.     (Plautus,  Versa,  v.  387.) 

'  Ann.,  xii.  43. 

^Agricultural  implements:—!.  Hand-saw,  from  a  bas-relief.  {Serrula  mmmbriata.) 
2.  Dolabella,  a  kind  of  axe,  from  a  funereal  marble.  (Mazocchi,  de  ^«cta,  p.  171).)  3.  FaLi 
arboraria  sylvatica,  a  common  billrhook,  from  a  model  found  at  Pompeii.  4.  Fair  stramentnna 
et  messoria,  sickle,  from  a  model  found  at  Pompeii.  5.  Holler  to  level  the  ground.  (Fellows, 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  70.)  6.  Pruning  knife  {falv  vinitoria),  from  an  old  manuscript  of 
Coliunella.  7.  Rake,  from  a  model  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Home.  8.  Ascia,  a  short-handled 
hoe,  from  the  column  of  Trajan  (the  zappa  of  the  Italian  peasants).  9.  Sarculum,  a  lighter  and 
smaller  hoe  than  the  liyo,  from  a  Roman  bas-relief.  10.  Bidens,  or  two-toothed  ligo,  a  heavy 
hoe,  from  an  engraved  stone.  11-  Securis,  a  pick-axe  resembling  our  own,  from  a  funereal  bas- 
relief.  (Stat.,  Syl,  ii.  2,  87.)  12.  Capreolu-^,  an  implement  to  stir  and  break  up  the  soil 
(Columella,  xi.  3,  46),  from  an  old  Horentiue  carving.  13.  Jiipalium,  a  sp^ide  with  cross-bar 
(Cato,  de  Re  rust,  45,  2  ;  Varro,  de  lie  rust.,  i.  37,  5  ;  Columella,  xi.  3,  11),  from  a  bas-relief. 

14.  Plough-share  with  forked  back  {dentale  duplici  dorso),  from  a  model  still  in  use  in  Italy. 

15.  Simple  wooden  ploughshare,  from  an  engraved  stone.  16.  Improved  plough  {aratrum), 
from  a  bas-relief  discovered  in  the  peninsula  of  Magnesia.  17.  Wheeled  plough  {currus),  from 
an  engraved  stone.  (Fig.  438  of  Saglio's  Diet,  des  Antiq.  (jrecq.  et  rom. ;  Caylus,  Itec.  d'Antuj., 
vol.  V.  pi.  Ixxxiii.  6;  Cf.  Rich,  Greek  and  Itoman  Antiq.,  passim.) 
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employed,  the  use  of  tools  requiring  four  times  the  number  of 
labourers  we  employ,  the  miserable  condition  of  the  country  roads, 
which  were  nothing  more  than  bridle-paths,  impassable  for  wheeled 
vehicles,  reducing  the  transportation  to  such  loads  as  could  be 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  ass  to  the  city  or  the  sea,  and 
finally,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  corn  out  of   Italy  rendered 


Goat-lierd.^ 

this   tillage   burdensome,  and  led   those  who  had   grain-lands  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  unfortunate. 

Cato  places  this  kind  of  property  in  the  sixth  rank,  and  classes 
above  it  vmeyards,  olive  trees,  and  grass-lands.  These  latter  became 
more  extensive  every  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  holders  of  public 
lands  having  no  real  ownership,  were  not  willing  to  build  or  plant, 
and  because,  moreover,  the  return  was  very  considerable.  The  pas- 
tures supported  a  great  number  of  sheep,  furnishing  wool,  of  which 
all  garments  were  made,  milk,  cheese,  and  lambs,  which  with  pork, 
made  then,  as  now,  the  staple  of   the  Italian  cuisine  for  fete  days. 


ij( 


Miniature  in  the  MS.  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 
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Their  habitual  diet  was  vegetable — com,  barley,  and  milh^t,  with 
the  addition  of  figs,  grapes,  olives,  radishes,  and  garlic ;  upon  the 
coast,  shell-fish ;  in  the  interior,  salt-fish  ;  upon  rich  farms,  goats, 
chickens,  pigeons,  and  hares;  everywhere  they  consumed  much 
wine  and  oil,  so  that  we  may  say  that  these  two  staples,  with 
wool,  were  the  chief  products  of  Italian  industry,  and  as  such  they 
were  long  protected  by  a  law  forbidding  the  Transalpine  nations  to 

plant  vines  or  olive 
trees.  ^  But  the  manu- 
factui'e  of  wine  and 
oil  are  agricultural  in- 


dustries which  require 
capital  and  labour  in 
order  to  be  productive. 
The  rich  alone  pos- 
sessed these,  and  the 
petty  farmer,  who  once 
fed  the  city  of  Rome, 
had  no  longer  any- 
thing to  bring  to  that 
vast  market  whence 
his  corn  Avas  driven 
out  by  the  African, 
Sicilian,  and  Sardinian 
harvests,  cultivated  to 
better  advantage  by 
the  help  of  di*oves  of 
slaves  in  more  fertile  soil,  a  market  whence  his  other  produce  was 
undersold  by  that  of  the  great  landowners. 

In  modem  times  the  equilibrium  is  preserved  by  diversity  in 
the  sources  of  fortune,  no  single  class  having  a  monopoly  of  them. 
Farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  constantly  replenish  that  middle 
class,  which  is  the  surest  guardian  of  liberty.  At  Rome,  where 
mercantile  afPaii's  were  in  the  hands  of  gi-eat  companies  served  by 
armies  of  slaves,  and  manufactures  were  carried  on  by  a  multitude 

'  Transalpinas  yentes  oleam  et  vitem  serere  non  sinimus,  quo  pluris  sint  nostra  oliveta 
nostrceque  vinece.     (Cic,  de  Rep.,  iii.  9.) 

^  From  a  Pompeian  painting.     (Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pompei,  voL  iii.  pi.  5,  6th  Series.) 


A  Shepherdess  and  her  Flock.- 


of  foreigners  and  freedmen,  there  was  for  the  individual  only  one 
path  open,  the  ownership  of  land  and  the  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
but  the  land  was  diminishing  in  value  every  day,  and  the  farmers' 
industry  becoming  less,  and  hence  the  comfort  of  the  people 
diminished  also.  From  narrow  circumstances  to  actual  want  the 
step  is  but  short.  If  a  man  would  have  recourse  to  borrowing  money 
the  rate  charged  was  enormous,^  in  spite  of  the  surveillance  of  the 
a?diles  :  we  shall  see  that 
Brutus  lent  money  at  48  per 
cent.  Since  the  year  1G9 
citizens  had  been,  it  is  true, 
relieved  from  the  land-tax, 
but  this  tax  falling  chiefly 
upon  the  rich,  it  was  they 
who  chiefly  profited  by  its 
suppression. 

Moreover,  these  rich  did 
not  always  respect  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  poor.  After 
having,  as  praetors  or  consuls, 
pillaged  the  world  in  time  of 
war,  the  nobles  in  time  of 
peace  pillaged  as  governors 
their  subjects,  and  returning 
to  Rome  with  vast  wealth  ^ 
employed  it  in  changing  the  modest  heritage  of  their  fathers  into 
domains  vast  as  provinces.  The  lex  Claudia  forbidding  mercantile 
pursuits  to  senatorial  families,  a  great  amount  of  capital  was  tlu'own 

'  Cicero  says  that  in  his  time  the  interest  demanded  at  Rome  was  as  high  as  34  per  cent., 
and  in  the  country  48 ;  in  his  Ep.  ad  Fam.y  v.  6  :  "There  is  a  fortune  to  he  made  only  hy  those 
wlio  lend  at  50  per  cent."  (Cf.  Plautus,  Curcul.,  v.  516;  Epidicus,  v.  52:  In  dies  mmasquc 
argeiiti  singulas  numis.     Cf.  also  Cic,  ad  Brut.y  31. 

"  From  a  gem.  The  vintage  is  similarly  represented  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Ince-Blundell  col- 
lection and  in  a  Roman  mosaic.  {Pict.  cript.,  tav.,  24,  published  by  Rich,  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities. 

^  Cicero  himself,  who  was  by  no  means  one  of  tlie  richest  men  in  Rome,  purchased  a  house 
for  3,500,000  sesterces,  (ad  Fam.,  v.  6.)  P.  Crassus  possessed  £4,000,000.  (Corn.  Nep.,  Att., 
5.)  Sallust  {Cat.,  12-13)  :  Domos  atque  villas  in  urbium  modum  excBdificatas  ....  a  privatis 
compluribus  sid)versos  montes,  maria  constrata.  Cornelia's  house  at  Misenum  had  cost  her 
75,000  drachmae ;  the  price  of  country-houses  went  up  so  rapidly  that  LucuUus  paid  for  the 
same  500,000.     (Plut.,  Mar.,  35.) 


Olive  Gathering.- 
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into  landed  property,  and  the  formation  of  the  latifundla  was 
stimulated.  These  ''  landlords  "  were  eager  to  enclose  within  their 
grounds  lakes,  forests,  and  mountains.  Where  a  hundred  families  had 
once  lived  in  comfort,  one  now  found  itself  cramped.  To  add  to 
his  park,  the  ex-consul  bought  the  old  soldier's  field  or  the  lands 
of  the  impoverished  peasant,  and  soldier  and  peasant  alike  hastened 
to  squander  in  the  taverns  of  Kome  the  trifling  sum  received  for 
the  sale.  Not  infrequently  the  great  man  took,  and  paid  nothing.* 
An  old  writer  represents  an  unfortunate  man  at  law  with  a  rich 
neighbour  because  the  latter,  annoyed  by  the  bees  of  the  poor 
man,  had  destroyed  them.  The  poor  man  protested  that  he  had 
been  willing  to  change  his  place  of  abode  and  establish  his  hives 
elsewhere,  but  that  nowhere  could  he  find  a  small  piece  of  land 
without  having  some  rich  man  for  a  neighbour.  ^'  The  powerful 
men  of  our  time,"  says  Cohmiella,  ''have  estates  so  large  that  they 
cannot  make  the  cii'cuit  of  them  in  a  day  on  horseback  ;  "  and  an 
old  Italian  inscription  shows  that  an  aqueduct  nine  miles  in  length 
traversed  the  domains  of  only  six  proprietoi's.'^  In  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Leontiui,  in  Sicily,  there  were  only  eighty-three  proprietors ; 
in  that  of  Herbita,  257 ;  of  Agyrium,  250 ;  of  Motye,  188.^ 
Eabirius  found  no  difficulty  in  lending  on  a  sudden  to  a  fugitive 
prince  100,000,000  sesterces^  and  another  publican  said,  ''  I  have 
more  gold  than  three  kings."  ^  It  was  with  private  fortunes  as  with 
States,  a  vigorous  centralization  brought  all  the  land  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  poAverful  men.^ 


^  Parentes  aut  parvi  liberi  militum  tit  quuqiie  potenttori  coyifinis  erat,  xedibuM  pclleba/ifur. 
(Sail.,  Juff.,  4tl.)  Cf.  Seiieca, -£/>.,  IK) ;  the  spurious  Quintilitin,  7>c/.,  13;  aud  llonice,  ('arm., 
II.  xviii.  '26:  Pellitur  pater nos  in  sinuferens  deos.  See  remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  31)7,  ou  the  effects  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the^M*  commercii  from  the  Italians. 

•^  Bureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  '2'2\. 

^  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  in.  51.  Caesar  relates  (de  Bella  dr.,  i.  16)  that  Domitius,  wIjo  had 
thirty-three  cohorts,  militibus  pollicetur  ex  suis  possessionibiis  qiiatenia  in  singulosjugera. 

*  Cic, pro  Mabir.,  and  Hor.,  Sat.,  II.  i.  6. 

'  The  same  is  to-day  the  evil  of  Rome.  Prhice  Borghese  possesses  55,000  acres  in  the 
Roman  country,  the  Duke  Sforza  Cesarini  28,000,  the  princes  Pamphili  and  Chigi  15,000,  tlie 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  hospital  Spirito  Santo  still  more.  A  hundred  and  thirteen 
Roman  families  hold  315,000  acres,  and  sixty-four  coi-porations  divide  amongst  them  180,000. 
(Fulchiron,  Voyage  dans  Vltalie  meridionale.)  [It  is  very  much  worse  in  Calabria,  where 
absentee  nobles  own  whole  tracts  of  country.  In  fact,  nowhere  in  Europe  are  the  evils  of  the 
latifimdia  more  patent,  leading  to  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  and  consequently  to  such 
crimes  as  brigandage,  and  to  wholesale  emigration.  Cf.  on  this  the  instructive  recent  travels  of 
M.  F.  Lenormant,  l\ipulie  et  la  Liwanie,  ii.  p.  58. — £d.'] 


This  extended  ownership,  having  its  origin  in  the  pillage  of 
the  world,  would  never  have  attained  its  ultimately  dangerous 
development,  had  it  not  been  for  an  article  in  the  treaties 
which  the  murderous  skill  of  the  senate  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished, namely,  the  depriving  the  latter  of  the  jus  commercii 
outside  their  own  territory,  a  measure  apparently  inoifensive  [?], 
but  in  reality  one  which  was  to  bring  about  an  economic  revolu- 
tion, of  which  the  consequences  were  felt  for  ages.  When  the 
senate  forbade  the  allies  and  the  subjugated  nations  to  cany  on 
commerce  among  their  neighbours,  it  was  simply  as  a  matter  of 
political  expediency  to  divide  their  interests  for  the  sake  of  j)re- 
venting   coalitions.     But,  at   the   same  time,   the  senate   depreciated 


Ljiiilk 


(I)  An  ajnarum  (bee-hive). 


(2) 


the  value  of  land  among  all  these  nations,  and  facilitated  to  Eoman 
citizens  the  acquisition  of  vast  domains,  since  they  alone  could  buy 
everywhere,  and  almost  without  competition.  Latifundia  perdidere 
Italiam^  cries  Pliny,  and  not  without  reason ;  the  great  estates  have 
ruined  Italy.  First,  they  destroyed  Italian  agriculture,  for  moun- 
tainous countries  like  the  Apennine  peninsula  can  prosper  only  by 
individual  labour,  which,  varying  its  methods  according  to  the 
different  soils,  makes  the  smallest  patch  of  ground  available ;  and 
in  the  second  place  they  changed  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
the  early  Eoman  republic. 

The  small  landowners  vanished,  a  sturdy,  laborious  population, 
devoted  to  their  country,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  gods.  Livy  quotes 
with  approval  the   speech  of    Ligustinus,   but  this   centurion,   past 

'  The  braided  hive  is  copied  from  a  Roman  ba«-relief,  and  is  like  our  own.  Under  the 
Knipire,  liives  were  made  of  mica  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxi.  47),  giving  a  view  of  the  interior,  like 
our  glass  hives,  and  at  l*ompeii  has  been  discovered  (Donaldson,  Pompeii,  2nd  Part)  an  artificial 
hive  (fig.  2)  divided  into  stages  (fori)  to  which  a  great  number  of  little  apertures  give  access. 
A  slave  (apiarius)  in  rich  families  had  charge  of  the  hive  {apiarium).  Cf.  Saglio's  Diet,  des 
Antiq.  grecq.  et  ram.,  p.  304-5. 
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fifty  years  of  age,  and  having  made  twenty-two  campaigns  had 
nothing  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  eight  chiklren,  hut  an  acre 
of  land  and  a  hovel.^  Wliat  will  become  of  his  sons  after  the 
sharing  of  this  paltry  heritage?  They  will  seek  employment 
from  rich  proprietors.  But  the  latter,  like  Cato,  will  only  care  to 
have  pasture-lands,  feeding  numerous  flocks,  without  expense  and 
without  labour.'^  A  few  slaves  will  be  quite  enough  to  keep  these 
flocks,  and  there  are  so  many  men  to  be  sold,  that  with  500 
drachmse  ^  you  may  obtain  that  human  machine  which  Varro  classes 
with  ploughs  and  oxen,  instrumentum  vocale^  ''  the  talking  kind  of 
agricultural  implement."  It  works  badly  and  is  idle;  but  it  costs 
so  little  to  keep  or  to  replace,  that  they  use  it  unsparingly.  With 
all  his  faults,  the  slave  is  preferred  to  the  free  workman,  more 
expensive,  less  docile,  and  not  to  be  treated  with  the  same  con- 
tempt. When  Paulus  ^milius  had  sold  150,(Ji:/o  Epirotes,  Scipio 
^milianus  55,000  Carthaginians,  Gracchus  so  many  Sardinians  that 
it  became  a  phrase  for  any  low-priced  commodity  "  a  Sardinian," 
all  the  cities  were  full  of  slaves,  and  the  free  labourer  could  find 
employ  nowhere  except  upon  the  estates  of  the  rich.*  It  is  a  law 
of  history  that  there  can  be  no  middle  class  in  those  States  where 
slavery  has  been  widely  established. 

Driven  away  from  their  inheritance  by  usury,  or  by  the 
avidity  of  their  rich  neighbours,  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  com- 
petition of  slaves,  or  else  discontented  with  the  frugal  life  of  theii* 
fathers  by  reason  of  the  habits  of  idleness  and  debauchery  con- 
ti-acted  in  camps,  the  poor  turned  their  steps  towards  Rome.  They 
were  attracted  thither  by  the  cheapness  of  the  salt  derived  from 
the    salt   works    at   Ostia,    of    the   com   from   the   fields   of    Sicily, 

^  Livy,  xlii.  32. 

^  A  Catone  quum  quareretur  quid  nuwime  in  refamiliari  expediret  respondit,  bene  pascere. 
(Colum.,  Preef.,  6.) 

^  Twelve  hundred  Roman  prisoners  sold  by  Hannibal  in  Achaea  were,  according  to  Polybius, 
redeemed  for  100  talents  (nearly  £21,000).  According  to  I5ockh,  the  price  of  slaves  employed 
in  the  mines  of  Attica  was  only  from  125  to  150  drachmae  ;  according  to  Plutrrch,  for  a  capable 
slave  the  price  might  run  as  high  as  £50.  {Cat.  maj.,  6.)  Horace,  at  a  period  when  prices  were 
higher,  had  paid  for  one  but  500  drachmae.  {Sat.,  ii.  7.)  A  proof  of  their  paltry  value  is  that 
M.  Scaurus,  worth  only  25,000  nummos  (250  dollars)  had  six  slaves.  (Meursius,  de  Luxu  Horn.) 
After  a  victory,  they  were  sold  for  four  drachmae  apiece  [drachmae  may  be  counted  as  a  little 
less  than  francs]. 

*  'Qg  raxi>  rfjv  'IraXLav  airaaav  6\iyavSpla(  IXtvBkpvy  aiaB'fu^au,  ho^utrtipiuv  ik  fiapiapucCiv 
ifnr€7r\r}(TBai  h'  dv  iytwpyovv  oi  irXovaioi  to  x«pta  tovq  TroXiraf  t^eXdaavric-    (l*lut.,  Tib.  GraccJi.,S.) 
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fifty  years  of  age,  and  having  made  twenty-two  campaigns  had 
nothing  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  eight  chiklren,  but  an  acre 
of  land  and  a  hovel.^  What  will  become  of  his  sons  afU^r  the 
sharing  of  this  paltry  heritage?  They  mil  seek  employment 
from  rich  proprietors.  But  the  latter,  like  Cato,  will  only  care  to 
have  pasture-lands,  feeding  numerous  flocks,  without  expense  and 
without  labour.^  A  few  slaves  will  be  quite  enough  to  keep  these 
flocks,  and  there  are  so  many  men  to  be  sold,  that  with  500 
drachmae  ^  you  may  obtain  that  human  machine  which  Varro  classes 
with  ploughs  and  oxen,  instrumentum  voccde^  "  the  talking  kind  of 
agricultural  implement."  It  works  badly  and  is  idle;  but  it  costs 
so  little  to  keep  or  to  replace,  that  they  use  it  unsparingly.  With 
all  his  faults,  the  slave  is  prefeiTed  to  the  free  workman,  more 
expensive,  less  docile,  and  not  to  be  treated  with  the  same  con- 
tempt. When  Paulus  ^milius  had  sold  150,000  Epirotes,  Scii)io 
iEmilianus  55,000  Carthaginians,  Gracchus  so  many  Sardinians  that 
it  became  a  phrase  for  any  low-priced  commodity  *<  a  Sardinian," 
all  the  cities  were  full  of  slaves,  and  the  free  labourer  could  find 
employ  nowhere  except  upon  the  estates  of  the  rich.*  It  is  a  law 
of  history  that  there  can  be  no  middle  class  in  those  States  where 
slavery  has  been  widely  established. 

Driven  away  from  their  inheritance  by  usury,  or  by  the 
avidity  of  theii-  rich  neighbours,  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  com- 
petition of  slaves,  or  else  discontented  with  the  frugal  life  of  their 
fathers  by  reason  of  the  habits  of  idleness  and  debauchery  con- 
tracted in  camps,  the  poor  turned  their  steps  towards  Rome.  They 
were  attracted  thither  by  the  cheapness  of  the  salt  derived  from 
the    salt  works    at   Ostia,   of    the   com  from   the   fields   of    Sicily, 


»  Livy,  xlii.  32. 

*  A  Catone  quum  qucereretur  quid  mcwime  in  refamiliari  expediret  respvndit,  bene  pmcere. 
(Colum.,  Prcef.,  6.) 

^  Twelve  hundred  Roman  prisoners  sold  by  Hannibal  in  AchaBa  were,  according  to  Polybius, 
redeemed  for  100  talents  (nearly  £*21,000).  According  to  Bockh,  the  price  of  slaves  employed 
in  the  mines  of  Attica  was  only  from  125  to  150  drachmsB  ;  according  to  Plutrrch,  for  a  capable 
slave  the  price  might  run  as  high  as  £50.  {Cat.  maj.,  6.)  Horace,  at  a  period  when  prices  were 
higher,  had  paid  for  one  but  600  drachmae.  {Sat.,  ii.  7.)  A  proof  of  their  paltry  value  is  that 
M.  Scaurus,  worth  only  25,000  nummos  (250  dollars)  had  six  slaves.  (Meursius,  de  Lua^  Rom.) 
After  a  victory,  they  were  sold  for  four  drachmae  apiece  [drachmae  may  be  counted  as  a  little 
less  than  francs]. 

*  'Qg  raxv  rr^v  'irakiav  uTratrav  dXiyavSploQ  iXivOkpwv  aloQitrBaL,  StafiutTijpiuv  Si  fiapiapiKdv 
kfiTTtTrXfiffOai  h'  utv  iytuipyovv  oi  TrXovcnoi  tu  x**>pia  tovc  TroXirag  i^eXdffavrig.    (Plut.,  Tib.  Gracch.,S.) 
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Coin  of  the  Island  of  Chios. 


Sardinia  and  Spain,  and  by  tlie  meagre  profits  of  the  more  or  less 
honest  industries  which  grow  up  under  the  stimulus  of  city  life, 
lastly  by  a  new  sort  of  clientage,  mendicancy  at  the  doors  of  the 
great.  "  Now,"  says  Yarro,  '^  that  fathers  of  families,  abandoning 
the  sickle  and  the  plough,  have  nearly  all  crept  into  Kome,  and 
had  rather  use  their  hands  in  the  circus  or  the  theatre  than  in  the 
fields  and  vineyards,  we  are  compelled,  that  we  may  not  die  of 
hunger,  to  buy  our  com  of  the  Africans  and  the  Sardinians,  and 
gather  the  vintage  in  ships  from  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Chios." 
Thus  the  famished  crowd  grew 
who  called  themselves  the 
Roman  people,  and  were  ready 
to  be  bought  by  the  highest 
bidder.  Caesar  ascertained  that 
out  of  450,000  citizens,  320,000 
were  living  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, that  is  to  say,  three- 
fourths   of   the    Roman   people 

were  paupers.  Even  more  formidable  is  the  saying  of  the  tribune 
Philippus:  ^*  There  are  but  2,000  individuals  in  Rome  who  own 
anything."^  This  social  fact  explains  another  upon  which  we 
cannot  too  strongly  insist :  the  population  of  Rome  goes  on  in- 
creasing, and  at  the  same  time  the  recruiting  for  the  legions 
becomes  more  difficult,  because  the  number  of  citizens  having  the 
required  property  qualification  for  military  service  diminishes  every 
day.  And  yet  Marius  is  reproached  with  having  admitted  Italians 
and  the  proletarii  to  the  legions.  But  this  proletariate  produced 
soldiers  attached  to  a  man,  to  Marius  or  Sylla,  to  Pompeius  or 
Caesar,  to  Octavius  or  Antony,  and  no  longer  soldiers  of  the 
Republic.  The  connection  of  cause  and  effect  is  clear  in  all  this 
history ;  equally  clear  is  it  that  man  is  often  the  unconscious  cause 
of  the  revolutions  which  his  ideas,  his  passions  and  his  acts  prepare. 
Driven  from  the  fields,  the  free  men  found  but  slender  profit 
in  the  city  as  artisans,  for  the  rich   had  reserved  to  themselves  all 


^  XIQN.  Bacchus  and  Apollo  standing;  between  them,  an  altar.  On  the  reverse,  A22APIA 
TPIA  (of  the  value  of  three  assaria).  Sphinx,  the  fore-foot  on  a  ship's  prow.  Bronze  coin  of 
the  island  of  Chios. 

'  Non  esse  in  civitate  duo  m'Ulia  hominum  qui  rem  haherent.     (Cic,  de  Off.y  ii.  21.) 
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the  profits  of   the    more   important    industries,  and   frequently  even 
those  of   the  more  humble.*      They  had   established   workshops   for 


Blacksmith.* 


Stone  Cutters.' 


the   employment  of   slaves,  and  had  caused  them   to   be  taught  all 


Woman  weighing  out  WroL* 


^^ 


Carponters.' 


kinds    of    trades.      Crassus   employed   them   as   cooks,    masons,    and 

^  Plut.,  Crass. ;  Cic,  pro  CfBcina,  20;  Remnius  Palaemon,  the  celebrated  gramranrinn,  had 
been  a  slave ;  on  obtaining  liis  freedom,  he  established  a  workroom  of  slave  tailors  (Suet.,  de  III. 
gr.,  23) ;  Atticus  employed  copyists  (Com.  Nep.,  Att.^  13),  Malleolus,  work-people  of  all  sorts 
(Cic,  in  Verr.).  Appius,  Cicero,  and  a  thousand  others  had  prfefeetifabnim:  the  consul  Balbus 
held  this  office  in  the  household  of  Caesar. 

^  Blacksmith  using  the  sledge  hammer;  from  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 

^  Stone  cutters  {lapidarius)  ;  from  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 

*  Lanifendia,  woman  weighing  wool  to  give  the  slaves  the  quantity  used  for  tlieir  d»ilv 
task ;  from  a  bas-relief  of  the  forum  of  Nerva. 

'  From  a  painting  in  Herculanum. 


scribes.       Every    rich    family    had    among    their    slaves,    weavers, 
carvers,    embroiderers,   painters,    gilders,    and   even    architects,    phy- 


Shoemakers  (Pompeian  painting). 

sicians,    and    tutors    for    their    sons.^      Augustus    never    wore    any 
other  stuffs  than  those  woven  in  his  house.      Every  temple,  every 
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*> 


Calculator} 


Weaver.' 


corporation  held  slaves.      The  government  had  swarms  of  them  for 

'  Varr.,  de  lie  rust.,  i.  2  and  6.  Suet.,  Oct.,  73.  Tliere  were  even  servi  fanatici.  (Grut., 
312,  7.) 

*  Calculator.  Tlie  ancients  counted  by  means  of  small  stones  {calculi).  The  mathematician 
ie|ffMent«d  here,  from  a  gem  in  the  Cabinet  de  Prance,  No.  1858  of  the  Chabouillet  catalogue, 
arranged  the  calculi,  while  the  reckoning  tablet,  covered  with  Etruscan  characters  is  in  his  left 
luind.     Saglio,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  grecq.  et  rom.,  under  the  word  Abacus. 

'  Egyptian  weaver,  carrying  the  threads  of  the  woof  through  the  warp  stretched  in  a  frame 
fixed  to  the  ground.  (Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  610,  under  the  word  Suhle^nen  or 
Subligmen. 
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the  lower  offices  of  administration  and  the  police,  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  aqueducts  and  public  buildings,  for  public  works,  in 
the  arsenals,  in  the  harbours,  and  as  rowers  on  board  ship.  At 
one  time  Scipio  sent  to  Eome  2,000  of  them  as  armourers.  The 
roughest  work,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate,  being  entrusted  to 
them,  there  remained  but  very  few  ways  for  the  poor  of  free 
condition  to  earn  his  bread.  Moreover,  the  incessant  holidays,  the 
triumphs,  the  days  of  supplication  for  victories,  the  frequent  dis- 
tributions made  by  the  aediles,  by  patrons,  by  candidates,  and  thi^ 
prejudice   which   branded  the   small  trader   with  infamy,  all  tended 


«  — '".^'. 


Procession  of  Suppliants.' 


to  idleness.  To  listen  to  the  orations  in  the  Forum,  to  frequent 
games  which  lasted  sometimes  for  a  week  at  a  time,  to  be  present 
at  the  levee  of  the  great,  and  accompany  them  as  they  went  out; 
also  to  sell  one's  vote,  one's  testimony,''  in  case  of  need,  one's 
strength,— these  were  the  day's  employments.  It  was  said  to  them, 
and   they   reiterated   it   loudly:    "The   people-king   has   a   right   to 


'  Bas-relief  from  the  Louvre,  No.  261  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  Preceded  by  magistrates, 
the  suppliants  advance  towards  a  goddess,  who  is  perliaps  Juno  Acnea,  to  whom  goats  are 
sacrificed.  All  these  persons  are  clad  in  the  pallium,  tlie  goddess,  the  magistnites  and  the 
people  being  represented  of  different  heights,  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  each.  This 
usage  was  frequent  witli  the  Greek  sculptors. 

The  legal  methods  of  tlie  time  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  witnesses  l«ad  create<l  a 
new  trade,  the  sale  of  false  oaths  and  false  testimony.     Cf.  Plautus,  Vcenul,  581  ;  Curculio,  478. 
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live  at  the  expense  of  a  conquered  world."     And  was  this  populace, 
indeed,  in  any  sense  the  Eoman  people  ? 

Formerly,  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  war  in  the  ranks  of 
those  plebeians  whom  the  nobles  had  learned,  to  their  cost,  to 
respect,  tlie  senate  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  citizenship  upon 
the  bravest  of  the  Italian  peoples ;  but,  since  the  close  of  the  first 
Punic  war,   not  one  new  tribe  had  been  formed.     Who  then  filled 


Client.' 


Client.'^ 


the  places  of  those  taken  prisoners  in  the  second  Punic  war,'^  of 
those  left  upon  the  battlefields  of  Canna3,  Thrasimcnc  and  Zama, 
or  in  the  Spanish  mountain-gorges,  or  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Cisalpine,  or  in  Greece,  or  Asia,  and  to  the  very  foot  of  Mount 
Atlas?  Freedmen,  Sicilians,  Greeks,  Africans,  who  brought  to 
Rome  their  corrupt  habits  and  all  the  vices  of  slaves. 

Between  the  years  241  and  210  B.C.,  an  immense  number  of 
freedmen  made  their  way  into  the  Roman  world.  When,  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  war  against  Hannibal,  the  senate  emptied  the  sanctius 
cerarium^  in  which  was  contained  that  aurum  vkesimarlwn^  produced 
by  levying  a  tax  of  a  twentieth  upon  the  value  of  every  en- 
franchised slave,  it  was  found  to  be   4,000   pounds  weight  of  gold. 

'  Bronze  statuette  from  the  museum  of  Naples. 

''  From  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 

^  The  Romans  lost  20,000  prisoners  at  Drepanum  alone,  6,000  at  Thrasimene,  8,000  at 
CannsB,  etc.,  and  if  they  set  free  20,000  in  Africa,  4,000  in  Crete,  1,200  in  Achaea,  etc.,  how 
many  must  we  suppose  had  perislied  before  deliverance  came  ? 
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Conyiarium} 


During  the  first  Punic  war  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  this  expedient,  the  necessity  of  the  case  being  no  less  urgent ; 
the  treasury  at  that  time  contained  only  the  income  of  thii-ty  or 
forty  years,  which  amounted,  however,  to  .£150,000.  Now  Cato 
paid  for  a  healthy  slave  about  £50,  and  the  Achaeans  redeemed 
the  legionaries  sold  by  Hannibal  at   a  price  of   about  £18  ;  taking 

the  mean,  we  should  have  about  3,000  en- 
franchisements yearly.  These  figures  are  un- 
certain, not  so  the  fact  that  every  successful 
war  brought  in  great  numbers  of  slaves,  many 
of  whom  quickly  passed  into  the  condition  of 
freedmen,  for  it  was  an  advantage  to  have 
people  of  this  kind.  In  return  for  his  liberty, 
the  freedman  pledged  himself  to  his  former 
owner,  whose  client  he  now  became,  to  pay 
annually  a  certain  sum,  to  give  his  master  a  portion  of  what 
he  received  in  the  congiaria^^  and  finally  to  leave  to  him  his 
property,  for  the  master  often  required  of  the  slave  whom  he 
liberated  an  oath  not  to  marry,  that  the  property  might  legally 
fall  to  him,  an  oath  which  was  not  prohibited  until  the  time  of 
Augustus.^ 

In  conclusion,  as  the  manumissio  made  the  lihertus  a  citizen, 
to  have  many  liherti  was  to  possess  means  of  action  in  the  comitia, 
and  a  guard  in  case  of  popular  tumults.  In  Cicero's  time  it  was 
customary  to  enfranchise  the  honest  and  industrious  captive  after 
six  years  of  servitude.  Eome  thus  had  so  many  freedmen,  that 
Semprouius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  Gracchi,  made  an  attempt 
during  his  censorship  to  expel  from  the  tribes  the  lihertini  whom 
his  predecessor  had  enrolled  in  them.  Upon  meeting  with  opposi- 
tion from  Appius  Claudius,  his  colleague,  he  consented  to  leave 
those  who  had  a  child  over  five  years  of  age,  or  who  possessed 
property  of  30,000  sesterces  in  value ;  the  others  were  incorporated 
in  one  of  the  four  urban  tribes.  This  measure  was  not  long  en- 
forced, for  Scipio  -^milianus  regarded   the   Roman   people   as   only 

*  Reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of  Trajan.  COS  V.  (consul  for  the  fifth  time)  CONGIAR 
SECVND  (second  conyiarium,  or  public  distribution  of  money  or  food).  The  conyius,  a  measure 
of  liquids  was  an  eighth  of  the  amphora,  that  is,  not  quite  six  pints. 

^  Dion.,  xxxix.  24.     On  the  question  of  slavery,  the  standard  work  is  that  of  M.  Wallon. 

'  Dion.,  xliii.  14.     Cf.  Giraud,  Acad,  de^  sc.  mor.,  1870,  p.  320. 
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a  crowd  of  former  captives,  and  the  method  most  useful  to  dema- 
gogues to  render  themselves  masters  in  the  comitia  was  to  scatter 
the  freedmen  through  all  the  tribes,  where,  according  to  Cicero, 
they  formed  the  majority  in  his  time,  even  in  the  rural  tribes.^ 

Thus  Rome,  sending  her  own  citizens  into  the  provinces  as 
soldiers,  publicans,  agents  for  the  governors,  stewards  for  the  rich, 
or  adventurers  seeking  fortune,  received  in  return  slaves,^  whom 
she  soon  converted  into  freedmen,  the  Greek  slave  bringing  to  her 
the  vices  of  an  effete  society,  and  the  Spanish,  Thracian,  or  Gallic 
slave,  those  of  a  barbarous  community.  There  existed  between 
the  capital  and  the  provinces  an  uninterrupted  circulation,  so  to 
speak.  The  blood  flowed  from  the  heart  into  the  extremities,  and 
returned  vitiated  and  corrupted.^  Sallust  says,  with  his  habitual 
energy  :  ^^  All  was  lost  when  there  arose  a  generation  of  men  who 
neither  had  patriotism  themselves,  nor  could  suffer  others  to  have 
it." 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  these  results  were  menacing; 
from  the  economic  they  were  disastrous.  The  concentration  of 
landed  property  and  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  small  oligarchy,  the 
system  of  pastui-e-lands  instead  of  grain-lands,  and  all  farming  left 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  slaves  upon  whom  the  eye  of  the  master 
no  longer  kept  watch,  were  so  many  causes  of  ruin  for  agriculture.* 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Cato,  it  had  begun  to  decline,  and  soon 
became  so  unproductive,  that  being  unable  to  supply  their  own 
food,  '^  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  was  at  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  waves.''  Nor  are  these  the  sole  dangers  ;  the  fields 
deserted  by  free  labourers  become  depopulated,  and  at  a  thousand 
points,  the  malaria  seizes  upon  them,  drives  away  its  last  lingerers, 
or    extends    its    murderous    sway    over    them.      Before    the    close 

^  De  Orat.,  i.  9. 

''During  the  first  Punic  war,  Duillius  made  8,000  prisoners  ;  Manlius  and  Regulus,  40,000; 
Lutatius,  36,000.  We  may,  therefore,  reckon  the  number  of  African  slaves  brought  into  Italy 
at  this  time  as  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  Home.  The  names— Afer,  Poenus,and  Numida 
occur  rarely,  it  is  true,  in  the  comic  poets,  but  it  is  for  the  reason  that  tlie  latter  copied  chiefly 
from  the  Greek,  and  spoke  only  of  domestic  servants,  while  the  Africans,  speaking  an  unknown 
language,  were  probably  despatched  into  the  fields. 

'  lionmm  ....  mundifcece  repletam.     (Lucan.,  vii.  404.) 

*  Pliny  says:  Coli  rura  at  eryastulis pessimum  est,  et  qtddquid  ayifur  a  desperantibm :  and 
Columella,  in  his  preface  :  Nostra  acddere  vitio  qui  retn  rusticam  pessimo  cuique  servorum,  velut 
camijici,  no.res  dedimus,  qtuun  majorum  nostrorum  optimus  quisque  optime  tractaverit.  Upon 
the  rapid  progress  of  malaria,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxiv.,  seq. 
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of    a    century,    a    part    of    the    Latin    plain    had    become    unin- 
habitable.^ 

We  have  seen  the  disastrous  effects  on  the  old  Eoman  people 
of  the  sudden  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  introduction  of  countless 
myiiads  of  slaves.  It  should  be  said  in  advance  that  much  of  this 
wealth  will  soon  be  dispersed  ;  that  internal  order  will  bring  to  an 
end  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  slavery ;  that  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  a  higher  civilization,  industry  and  commerce  will  make 
prodigious  strides,  by  which  the  free  artisan  will  profit,  finally, 
that  in  the  shelter  of  a  peace  of  two  centuries,  100,000,000  men 
will  enjoy  a  prosperity  which  had  never  hitherto  been  known. 
We  have  been  examining  that  work  of  destruction  which  Avill 
continue  till  republican  Eome  has  perished;  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire  we  shall  see  the  work  of  reconstruction  going  forward, 
notwithstanding  the  bloody  tragedies  of  senate-house  and  palace. 


III. — Political  Changes. 

By  the  disappearance  of  the  class  of  small  farmers,  Roman 
society  lost  a  conservative  force  which  would  have  retarded  the 
rapid  march  of  the  inevitable  revolution.  The  nobles,  set  free 
from  all  restraint  when  they  no  longer  saw  before  them  those 
plebeians  whom  it  had  been  was  necessary  to  treat  with  a  certain 
consideration,  now  aband(med  themselves  to  the  license  of  the  ninv 
time.  They  regarded  simplicity  of  life  as  a  folly,  and  th(»  idem  of 
equality  as  an  insolent  pretension.  True  it  is  that  the  ft^ars  and 
the  adulation  of  the  world  did  indeed  plac(^  them  on  a  very  high 
pimiaclc  compared  with  the  immense  extent  of  the  empire  and  the 
myriads  of  its  subjects.  Eome  with  her  inhabitants  was  but  a  spcH'k, 
and  as  they  daily  determined  the  destinies  of  nations  and  bc^lield 
kings  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  senate-house  for  their  decisions, 
these  republican  senators  assumed  a  [more  than]  royal  arrogance, 
from  which  liberty  was  soon  to  suffer.  We  will  examine  in  detail 
the  powers  which  they  possessed. 

It   is   through   theii*    financial    element    that,  in    modcu-n    times, 

*  It  became  necessary  to  procure  every  year  from  Uml)ria  and  the  A]>riizzi  the  hibourers 
necessary  for  the  season's  work.     (Suet.,  T'e^p.,  \.) 


governments  are  made  dependent  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
country.  The  annual  vote  of  supply,  or  at  least  of  new  expenses, 
is  a  guamntee  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  safeguard 
for  the  governments  themselves,  whom  this  necessity  deters  from 
useless  expenses.  At  Eome,  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind.  The 
popular  assembly  did  not  at  all  concern  itscK  with  public  expenses, 
and  but  one  tax  is  known  to  have  been  established  by  law,  and 
this  in  a  time  almost  of  revolution.^  Eeceipts  and  expenses  were 
regulated  by  the  Conscript  Fathers ;  they  alone  managed  the  ex- 
chequer, as  the  consuls  disposed  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  the 
iiHliles  of  the  moneys  received  as  fines.'^  Hence  it  occurred  that 
when  certain  senators  committed  public  frauds,  they  foimd  their 
colleagues  ready  to  share,  or  at  least  to  wink  at,  theii-  dishonesty. 
This  abandoning  to  the  senate  of  the  entire  charge  of  the  finances 
was,  by  the  licensee  which  it  authorized,  a  cause  of  ruin  for  the 
Eepublic,  as  in  later  times  the  absence  of  all  financial  control 
brought  ruin  on  our  old  French  monarchy. 

Masters  of  the  public  finances,  the  senators  were  also  masters 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  In  civil  cases  suits  were  brought 
before  the  pra3tor,  who,  leaving  the  decision  upon  facts  to  judges 
selected  for  important  cases  from  the  senate,  and  for  the  rest  from 
the  centumvii-s,  took  part  in  the  case  only  by  indicating  the  par- 
ticular law  applicable  to  the  questions.  The  same  is  done  in  French 
criminal  courts,  in  the  contrary  order  of  sequence ;  the  decision 
of  the  jury  on  the  nature  of  the  crime  precedes  the  judge's  de- 
claration of  the  article  of  the  penal  code  which  bears  upon  the 
case. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  people  gathered  in  the  centuriate 
assembly  was  the  judge.  In  early  times  crimes  had  been  rare. 
But  the  extension  of  the  empire,  the  prodigious  growth  of  the  city 
itseK,  the  temptations  of   every  kind  offered  to  evil-minded  persons 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  288,  n.  2. 
Legally,  the  general  was  required  to  pay  into  the  treasury,  or  else  to  abandon  to  his 
soldiers,  the  products  of  tlie  booty  obtained  in  war ;  this  was  the  dojiativum,  a  deplorable  custom 
under  the  empire,  but  one  derived  from  the  Republic,  and  springhig  from  the  deepest  con- 
victions of  the  nation,  for  the  Roman  wars  had  pillage  for  their  object  much  more  than  conquest. 
As  to  the  eediles,  they  were  expected  to  employ  tlie  sums  received  as  fines  in  keeping  the  public 
edifices  in  repair,  but  we  never  hear  of  any  account  being  required  from  them  any  more  than 
from  the  censors  for  the  great  public  works  tliat  they  carried  on.  Both,  doubtless,  fulfilled  all 
that  was  expected  of  them  by  keeping  the  senate  informed  as  to  their  proceediugs  . 
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to  attain  to  sudden  fortune,  multiplied  breaches  of  public  order. 
The  Eomans  were  not  men  like  the  Athenians,  Avho  were  williiiir 
to  leave  their  personal  affairs  and  sit  all  the  year  lonjr  listc^niuL^  to 
arguments  in  coui-t.  The  aristocmey,  moreover,  took  care  not  to 
establish  the  rule  of  salary  for  such  services.  Hence  it  resulted 
that  the  consuls  were  obliged  to  exercise  the  old  royal  right  of 
referring  a  criminal  case  to  a  commission,  quwstio^  and  the  number 
of  crimes  increasing,  this  exceptional  jurisdiction  soon  came  to  be 
a  permanent  one. 

The  people  did  not  make  a  good  judge,  for  in  the  first  place, 
having  made  the  law  themselves,  they  were  easily  tempted  to  set 
themselves  above  it,  or  to  put  their  own  interpretation  upon  it, 
and,  further,  the  multitude  does  not  wei^h  reasons,  but  deciders 
after  the  passion  or  interest  of  the  moment,  confounding  these 
with  true  justice.  So  it  came  about  that  those  accused  before  this 
tribunal  sought  rather  to  touch  the  feelings  than  to  convince  the 
reason.  Hence  the  mourning  garments,  the  tears,  the  supplications 
of  relatives  and  friends,  and  moving  appeals  of  advocates,  hence  the 
exhibition  of  scars  received  in  battle  and  of  rewards  for  valour.' 

In  an  established  government,  which  had  interests  of  such 
magnitude  to  protect,  and  in  a  case  where  the  peopki  was  no 
longer  anything  but  a  venal  crowd,  such  justice  was  the  very 
height  of  injustice,  most  harmful  to  the  public  weal.  Calpurnius 
Piso  was  therefore  a  useful  citizen,  when,  in  the  year  149,  he  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal  to  take  cognizance 
of  cases  of  extortion  and  malversation,  now  grown  scandalously 
frequent.^ 

Five  years  later  thi-ee  permanent  tribunals,  quwsthnes  perpctiuv^ 
were  created,  having  cognizance  of  crimes  of  high  treason,  and 
embezzlement  of  public  money,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  finally 
extended  to  all  crimes  against  the  State.     The  veto  of  the  tribunes 


'  See,  for  iustance,  the  case  of  Manlius  (voL  i.  p.  279).  In  the  year  98  Manius  Aquillius, 
the  pacificator  of  Sicily,  having  been  accused  of  embezzlement,  Marcus  Antonius,  his  advocate 
ended  the  argument  for  the  defence  by  tearing  the  tunic  of  Aquillius  to  show  tlie  breast  of  the 
veteran  covered  with  scars.  The  multitude  was  moved  to  tears,  and  Aquillius  was  acquitted, 
although  the  evidence  had  been  very  clear  against  him.  (Cic,  Brut.,  6l>  ;  de  Off.,  ii.  14  ;  de 
Orat.,  ii.  28,  45,  47.) 

''  Cic,  Bnit.,  27.  The  Calpurnian  law  was  renewed  and  rendered  more  severe  by  the 
Junian  law  in  126,  the  Acilian  in  101,  the  Cornelian  in  81,  and  the  Julian  in  69. 


could  not  arrest  their  action,  nor  the  comitia  set  aside  their  de- 
(asi(ms.  A  citizen  ccmdemned  for  extortion  lost  for  ever  the  right 
of  speaking  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.'  Theoretically  the 
(/tnrstiones  perpetuw  were  an  encroachment  upon  popular  rights ;  ^ 
politically,  they  were  an  inevitable  institution,  and  as  good  public 
policy  is  that  which  gives  satisfaction,  not  to  theories,  but  to  the 
needs  of  the  time,  this  usurpation,  or  rather  this  change,  was  legi- 
timate because  it  was  necessary. 

The  importance  of  the  institution  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  new  tribunal  were  selected  from  the  senate. 
That  assembly  did  not  form  a  court  of  justice  until  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  but  all  the  judges  of  the  quwstloncs  perjietuw  being 
senators,  the  great  political  body  of  the  State  thus  became  also 
its  great  judicial  body,  ^'and  this  function,"  says  Polybius,  'Svas 
the  firmest  support  of  the  authority  of  the  senate."^  We  shall 
find  that  the  appointment  to  these  judicial  positions  became  an 
object  of  the  most  violent  contests. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  Roman  world  having  never 
known  what  we  call  the  government  prosecutor,  private  individuals 
took  this  duty  upon  themselves.  The  delatio  was  therefore  a  re- 
cognized procedure,  and  Cicero  considers  it  admirable ;  ^  any 
indiA'idual  might  present  himself  as  prosecutor  or  accuser  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  and  this  became  an  industry  having  its  risks  and  also 
its  profits.  A  man  might  gain  reputation  in  this  way  by  an 
eloquent  argument;  and  many  young  nobles  began  thus  to  make 
themselves  known;  money  even  might  be  gained,  since  the  pro- 
secutor received,  as  recompense  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to 
society,  a  fourth  part  of  the  property  confiscated  or  the  fine  im- 
posed. A  Macedonian  inscription^  offers  a  reward  of  200  denarii 
to  the  delator  who  should  bring  to  justice  the  profaners  of  a  tomb ; 
in  England  the   same  custom  yet  obtains.      These  informers,  whom 

*  Cic,  ad  Herenn.,  i.  11.     The  praetors  continued  to  judge  in  civil  cases,  and  the  aediles  in 
mercantile  disputes. 

"^  See  vol.  i.  p.  223,  the  conferring  by  the  Twelve  Tables  of  criminal  jurisdiction  upon  the 
comitia  centuriata  alone. 

^  vi.  17.     Whenever,  he  says,  the  suit  is  at  all  important,  even  in  the  Judicia  privata,  the 
judges  are  senators. 

*  Aceusatores  multos  esse  in  civitate  utile  est  ut  metu  contineatur  audacia.     (pro  Eoscio 
Amer.y  20.) 

"  Heuzey,  Miss,  archeol.  de  Maced.,  p.  38. 
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the  empire  inherited  from  the  Eei)ublic,  will  come  to  have  ii  very 
bad  name;  they  had  it,  indeed,  since  the  time  of  Plautus.  One 
of  his  parasites  scornfully  declares  that  he  would  not  change  his 
vocation  for  that  of  the  man  who  makes  a  legal  prosecution  ^'his 
net  wherein  to  catch  another  man's  goods."  ' 


What  was  the  legislative  importance  of  the  senatus-consultum  ? 
There  was  much  discussion  upon  this  point ;  in  a  constitution  the 
work  of  time,  like  that  of  Eome,  there  was  no  definite  rule  upon 
the  subject.  At  first  the  senate  legislated  freely  in  the  triple 
sphere  of  religion,  finances,  and  foreign  relations,  but  there  exists 
quite  a  number  of  senatus-consulta  relating  to  other  questions, 
especially  concerning  internal  order  and  the  direction  of  public 
afPairs.  Pomponius  in  the  Digest  says:^  '^  As  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  the  people  together,  the  necessity  o£  the  case  caused  the  care 
of  the  State  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  senate,  and  all  that  the 
senate  decreed  was  obeyed.  These  decrees  were  called  senatus- 
consulta." 

The  senate  assumed  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  obser- 
vance of  laws.  Having  declared  that  in  their  judgment  the  people 
could  not  be  bound  by  such  or  such  a  law,  ea  lege  non  videri 
popiilum  teneri^^  the  magistrate  charged  with  its  execution  felt 
authorized  to  omit  it.  But  the  demagogue  tribunes,  no  less  in- 
genious than  the  Conscript  Fathers  in  distorting  the  law,  will 
later  insert  in  certain  of  their  revolutionary  rogations  a  clause  re- 
quiring the  senators  to  swear  under  paui  of  exile  that  they  will 
obey  the  same.  In  this  way  Satui-ninus  put  exceptional  authority 
into  the  hands  of  Marius. 

With  this  two-fold  right  of  making  the  senatus-consulta  ob- 
ligatory, and  of  dispensing  with  the  observance  of  a  law,  the 
senate  had  no  longer  need  of  the  dictatorship,  and  this  office  dis- 
appears from  history.* 

^  Persa,  v.  63,  seq. 

^  Gains,  Inst.,  i.  4.     (Digest,  I.  ii.  0.) 

'  Cic,  de  Domo,  16  ;  Fhilijtp.,  xii.  5.  After  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  senate  took  upon 
itself  to  release  from  a  law  in  express  terms,  legihus  solveretur,  but  that  this  decree  be  valid  the 
presence  of  200  senators  was  required,  and  then  the  approbation  of  tlie  people,  after  which  the 
tribunes  could  no  longer  oppose  their  veto.     (Ascon.,  in  Cic.  joro  Cornelia,  p.  57-8.) 

*  The  dictatorship  of  Sylla  and  of  Caesar  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  earlier  office  of 
that  name. 
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The  dictatorship  was  really  permanently  established  in  the 
curia,  and  the  senators  made  it  operative  by  the  formula,  Caveant 
eonsules,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  modem  declaration  of  martial 
law,  and  gave  full  powers  to  the  consuls.  Later,  however,  agita- 
tion will  spring  up  again  in  the  Forum;  the  tribunes  will  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  suppressing  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
provocation  and  the  decisions  of  Opimius,  Eabirius  and  Cicero  will 
break  this  weapon  in  the  senate's  hand. 

The  senate  was  accustomed  to  interpose  in  yet  another  way 
in  legislation.  The  Publilian  and  Hortonsian  laws  had  taken  from 
it  the  initiative  and  the  sanction  of  the  laws  ;  ^  it  recovered  these 
prerogatives  by  indirect  means.  The  senate  decided,  for  example, 
that  there  should  be  presented  to  the  popular  assembly  a  plebis- 
citum  invested  in  advance  with  the  senatorial  approval,  which 
would  thus  ensure  its  passage,^  and  also  caused  it  to  be  established 
by  the  lex  ^Ua-Fufia^^  that  an  assembly  could  not  be  held,  or  valid 
decisions  made,  if  a  magistrate  should  announce  to  the  president  of 
the  comitia  his  intention  of  observing  the  heavens.  This  was  the 
suspending  veto  hidden  under  a  religious  form  and  a  method  of 
putting  a  stop  at  once  to  any  revolutionary  rogation.  Cicero  owns 
it  frankly:  '^  This  law,"  he  says,  ^4s  our  secure  defence  against 
the  fury  of  the  tribunes."*  Yes,  but  only  so  long  as  men  shall 
continue  to  respect  the  law,  the  scruple  upon  which  it  Avas  founded, 
and  the  senate  by  whom  it  was  dictated. 

In  the  elections  the  action  Avas  more  discreet,  but  no  less 
real.  By  the  senate  was  decided  the  list  of  candidates  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people's  choice  by  the  president  of  the  assembly. 

With  the  Conscript  Fathers  rested  the  charge  of  public 
worship,  the  right  of  prohibiting  certain  ceremonies,  and  'of  giving 
or  refusing  citizenship  to  foreign  gods ;  lastly,  all  the  foreign  policy, 
the  calling  out  of  the  legions,  the  disposition  of  armies,  the  resources 
placed  at  the  general's  disposal  in  money  and  in  native  or  auxiliary 


'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  L>iK)  and  294. 

'  Tlius:  Attilius  tribunus plebis  ex  auctoritate  senatus plehem  in  ha^c  verba  logavit.  (Livy, 
xxvi.  3^3.) 

^  Tliese  two  laws,  or  tliis  law,  probably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  before 
the  Christian  era. 

*.  .  .  .  Sulsidia  certissinia  contra  tribunicios  furores,  projmgnacula  murique  traiiquillitatis 
et  otii, 

VOL.  U.  Y 
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troops,  the  conditions  imposed  npon  the  vanqnishod,  the  relations 
with  allies,  and  if  the  senate  had  not  in  so  many  words  taken  from 
the  people  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  it  acted  habitnally 
as  though  this  sovereign  prerogative  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
popular  assembly,^  and  the  question  was  very  soon  asked  whether 
for  a  declaration  of  war  the  senatus-consultum  was  not  sufficient.^ 
In  a  word,  the  senate,  originally  merely  a  council  assisting  the 
king  and  the  consuls,  now  governed  and  administered,  and  the 
magistrates  were,  in  a  sense,  only  its  executive:  quasi  ministros 
(jravmimi  consilii. 

This  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  was 
inevitable  in  the  new  conditions  of  Kome's  existence.  Recruited 
from  men  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices,  carried  on  the  most 
difficult  wars,  administered  the  government  of  provinces  vast  as 
kingdoms,  this  assembly  was  the  most  experienced,  the  most  skil- 
ful, and  at  once  the  boldest  and  the  most  pnulent  body  which  has 
ever  ruled  a  State.  The  Grand  Council  of  another  powerful  city, 
Venice,  was  but  a  pale  image  of  it.  Venice,  however,  restrained  her 
aristocracy  as  well  as  her  subjects,  while  the  Roman  senate  knew 
not  how  to  rule  it,  biit  was  itself  ruled  by  those  whom  Sallust 
calls  the  faction  of  the  great. 

The  senate,  in  truth,  was  only  the  head  of  a  new  aristocracy, 
more  illustrious  than  the  earlier  one  because  it  had  done  greater 
things,  prouder,  because  it  saw  the  world  at  its  feet.  Of  the 
former  gentes   there   now  remained   but  a  few,*^  and  since    the  time 


^  When  the  senate  undertook  a  war  without  having-  asked  for  the  people's  authority,  either 
it  was  represented  as  a  continuation  of  earher  hostilities,  for  instance,  in  Lusitania,  under  Ca?pio, 
or  else  it  was  a  case  where  allies,  like  the  Massiliotes,  implored  in.stant  succour.  The  usual  plan 
was  to  drive  its  adversaries  to  desperation,  and  then,  on  pretext  that  they  had  broken  the  peace, 
send  forth  the  legions.  Thus  Carthage,  in  attacking  Masinissa,  had  been  guilty  of  an  infraction 
of  the  treaty,  etc. 

■^  Livy,  iv.  30 ;  Cic,  pro  SesHo,  65. 

^  In  the  senate  of  the  year  179,  M.Willems  {Senaf.  de  la  rep.  rom.,  p.  366)  finds  but  eighty 
eight  patricians  to  216  plebeians ;  noble  families  became  extinct  very  easily.  In  England 
(Doubleday,  True  Law  of  the  Population,  c\\ivp.  iv.)  there  remain  very  few  Norman  nobles; 
two-thirds  of  the  peerage  (272  out  of  394)  date  since  1760.  Of  1,527  baronetcies,  created  since 
1611,  there  remained  in  1819  but  635,  of  which  only  30  date  from  1611.  Of  487  families 
admitted  into  the  citizenship  of  Benie  from  15H3  to  1654,  in  17?<3  only  108  remained.  During 
the  century  from  1684  to  1784,  207  Bernese  families  became  extinct.  In  1623  the  sovereign 
council  was  composed  of  112  families;  in  1796  only  58  remained.  The  author  cites  similar 
observations  made  on  the  nobility  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Venice  ;  in  about  10(J  years 
the  number  of  Venetian  nobles  fell  from  2,500  to  1,500,  and  this  in  a  time  of    peace  and 


of  the  second  Punic  war  a  majority  in  the  senate  had  been 
plebeian.  Thus  in  the  year  172  there  were,  notwithstanding  the 
law,  two  plebeian  consuls,  and  in  131  two  censors  of  the  same 
order.  Hence  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  had  taken  place  in 
the  Roman  society  at  the  epoch  with  which  we  are  now  occupied: 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people  were  altogether  renewed.      But  other 


Chariot  with  Four  Horses  (quadriga),  p.  .324.' 

men  bring  other  ideas;  this  second  aristocracy,  although  itself 
coming  up  from  the  people,  held  the  people  in  no  less  sovereign 
contempt.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  keeping  out  the  plebeians 
from    office,    but    the    neiv    man.      Uniting    by   marriages    and    by 

notwithstanding  the  ennobling  of  several  new  families.     Finally,  he  recalls  a  passage  in  which 

Tacitus  {Ann.,  xi.  25)  makes  the  observation  that  in  the  time  of  C«sar  there  were  but  a  few 

patrician  famihes,  and  that  of  all  those  created  by  Julius  and  Augustus,  none  remained  in  the 

time  of  Claudius.     At  Paris,  the  average  of  children  in  rich  households  is  not  over  two.     Tlie 

special  rights  of  the  patricians  at  Rome  at  this  time  were  merely  honorary  offices.     (C'lc,  pro 

Domo,  14.)     The  inferre.r,  when  one  was  required,  the  re.r  sacrorum,  Xhefamem,  the  salii,  half 

the  other  priests  and  all  of  the  vestals,  the  presidents  of  the  comitia  centuriata  and  curiata,mu8t 

be  patricians.     On  this  account  Caesar  and  the  emperors  were  forced  to  create  them.     The 

emperors  themselves  became  patricians  on  the  day  of  their  accession. 

^  From  a  bas-relief  in  terra-cotta.     (Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  under  the  word 
Auriga. 
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adoptions  their  blood  and  their  interests,*  the  nohle  families  of  the 
time  formed  an  oligarchy  which  made  the  magistracies  their  patri- 
mony,   nor   could   it    have   been    otherwise.      The    profitable   offices 

of  the  consulate  and  the  praetorship  were 
always  elective.  To  obtain  them  one  must 
secure  the  favour  of  the  electors,  and  this 
favour  could  be  obtained  in  two  ways, 
either  by  buying  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
electors  with  money,  or  the  entire  populace 
with  entertainments.  Thanks  to  the  spoils 
of  war  brought  home  from  the  provinces, 
and  to  the  revenues  of  the  immense  domains 
that  the  proconsuls  had  reserved  for  them- 
selves, the  sons  of  those  who  had  obtained 
from  the  conquest  of  Italy  no  more  than  a 
farm  of  seven  acres  were  able  to  multiply 
public  shows,  chariot-races,  and  combats  of 
gladiators,  dramatic  representations  and  shows 
of  wild  beasts,  games  of  all  sorts,  and  gratuitous  distributions.     The 

venality  of  the  people,  and  the  necessity 
of  incuning  first  the  ruinous  expenses  of 
the  aedileship,*^  closed  the  access  to  public 
honours  against  all  those  who  were  not 
able  to  sacrifice  immense  sums  upon  an 
election,    by    which    we    see    that    a    man 

CharioteerstandinginaQuadriga/    ^^^^     ^^     ^,.^j^    ^^    ^^^^-^     ^^^^^     ^^^    ^^^^^ 

be  in  office  in  order  to  be  rich,  a  vicious  circle,  from  which  escape 
seemed  impossible,  but  one  which  explains  how  public  offices 
remained    perpetually   in    those   families    to    which   they   had   once 


Gladiator." 


*  Thus  a  sister  of  Paulus  .Emilius  had  married  Africanus;  he  liiraself  took  for  wife 
a  Papiria.  His  eldest  son  was  adopted  by  Q.  B'abius  Maximus,  and  his  second  by  a  son  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  His  two  daughters  entered  illustrious  plebeian  families,  one  marrying  ^Elius  Tubero, 
and  the  other  Cato's  son. 

2  From  a  terra-cotta  lamp.  A  Thracian  gladiator,  so  called  because  he  has  the  same  armour, 
a  knife  with  broad,  curved  blade  {sica)  and  the  small  bu.kler  (Festus,  s.  v.)  with  square  corners 
and  convex  surface.     (Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  under  the  word  Thra.i.) 

^  Since  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  the  pediles  had  been  obliged  to  celebrate  at  their 
own  expense  the  ludi  maximi.  From  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxiv.  11)  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
senators  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  wealth. 

^  Gem  from  the  Cabinet  de  France^  No.  1866  of  the  catalogue. 
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brought  fortune.  The  law,  indeed,  said  that  the  magistracies  were 
annual,  but  Cato  wasted  his  time  when  he  reproached  the  people 
for  bestowing  them  year  after  year  upon  the  same  man.'  In 
the  consular  lists  certain  names  perpetually  reappear.  From  219 
to  133,  a  period  of  eighty-three  years,  nine  families  obtained 
eighty-six  consulships.'  Thus  the  number  of  obscure  citizens  who 
rose  to  eminence  was  very  small  indeed— the  pontifex  Maximus 
Coruncanius,  Flaminius,  Varro,  Cato,  Mummius,  and  Acilius  Glabrio, 


Chariot  Race.^ 

and  of  these  parvenus  a  few  owed  their  promotion  to  the  patronage 
of  some  great  family,  like  Cato,  the  client  of  the  Valerii,  and 
Laelius,  proteg^  of  the  Scipios. 

The  movement  which,  raising  to  office  all  competent  citizens, 
perpetually  renewed  the  aristocracy  and  ensured  its  permanence  by 
l(^gitimating  its  existence— that  movement,  commenced  two  centuries 
earlier,  was  about  to  be  arrested.     Shut  up,  so  to  speak,  within  its 


'  Plut.,  Cat,  12. 

'  These  are  :  the  Cornelii,  twenty-one  ;  the  Fulvii,  ten  ;  the  Sempronii,  nine  ;  the  Marcelli 
nme ;  the  Postumii,  eight ;  the  Servilii,  seven ;  the  Fabii,  seven ;  the  Appii  and  Valerii,  six 
each. 

=*  From  an  engraved  stone.  In  the  centre  the  spina  around  which  the  chariots  must  go 
seven  times  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  an  obelisk  and  a  Victory  ;  at  the  extremities  are  the  posts 
around  which  the  chariots  are  driven.  (See  in  vol.  i.  p.  541,  and  in  the  present  volume,  p.  279. 
two  bas-relief  where  Genii  are  the  runners. 
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public  honours  and  its  wealth,  the  nobility  broke  all  ties  connecting 
it  with  the  people  whom  it  despised,  even  when  soliciting  their 
votes,  like  Scipio  Nasica,  who,  taking  a  peasant's  callous  hand,  said, 
"  Well,  my  man,  do  you  walk  on  the  palms  of  your  hands  ? " 
Another,  Servilius  Isauricus,  being  on  foot  in  some  road,  saw 
a  man  pass  him  on  horseback.  He  was  exasperated  that  anyone 
should  presume  to  remain  mounted  while  he  was  on  foot,  and  a  while* 
later,  recognizing  the  poor   fellow  as   a   defendant   before   some  tri- 


AST/AMAX 


mMHD  I D  ^i2^ 


Combat  of  Gladiators  (p.  325).' 

bunal,  he  denounced  the  offence  to  the  judges,  who,  without  hearing 
another  word,  unanimously  condemned  the  disrespectful  rider.^ 

We  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  how  the  oligarchy  could  be 
with  impunity  so  scornful  towards  the  populace,  and  why  the  poor 
should  bear  with  so  much  resignation  the  insolence  of  the  gi*eat. 
The  people,  such  as  it  was,  heard  constantly  of  the  exploits  of  the 
aristocracy,  of  their  wealth,  and  of  their  high  descent.  Before 
the  populace  the  nobles  always  appeared  with  a  train  of  clients 
and  slaves ;    they  were  courted  by  the  magistrates  of  foreign  cities, 


'  From  a  mosaic  engraved  by  Winckelmanii.  {Moii.  ined.,  pi.  197.)  The  retiarius  has 
thrown  his  net  {rete)  over  tlie  head  of  liis  adversary,  and  attacks  him  with  his  trident,  the  only 
weapon  he  has,  while  the  secutor  has  a  buckler  and  a  two-edged  knife.  The  man  who  stands 
behind  the  retiarius  is  a  lanista,  that  is  to  say,  a  trainer  of  gladiators. 

^  Dion.,  xlv.  16. 


PI,         VI 


I*.  Sellieu,  del. 
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by  ambassadors  of  kings,  even  by  kings  themselves;  at  the  theatre 
they  were  seated  apart,  ^  wrapped  in  that  toga  with  the  wide  purple 
border  that  betokened  the  senator,  the  man  who  was,  we  may  say, 
the  master  of  this  sovereign  people.  Daily  the  city  rang  with  the 
name  of  this  or  that  man  of  rank  returning  from  his  province  so 
loaded  with  spoils  that  after  adorning  his  own  palace  and  villa,  he 
had  still  enough  for  the  Forum,  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the 
temples.      Yesterday   may   have    been    a    triumph,*'^   and    all   Kome 

QVI   BVS  PVC  NAMT8BVS    SlMMA      QiW^  pijy^^ 


JLyi//'*"^^^ 


Combat  of  Gladiators  (p.  325).^ 


crowding  the  Yia  Sacra  to  see  the  spoils,  the  captives,  the  con- 
queror himself  going  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  the  army  in  warlike 
pomp  marching  behind  his  chariot.  To-day  a  consul  displays  his 
own  statue  in  some  public  square,  or  with  imposing  sacrifices  con- 
secrates a  temple  vowed  during  a  battle.  To-morrow  there  is  to 
be  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  some  absent 
general,  or  it  may  be  the  funeral  of  some  illustrious  man  crossing 
the  Forum  followed  by  a  procession  of  relatives  [and  some  of  his 
ancestors  in  State  robes  represented  by  mutes],  and  the  nearest  of  kin 


*  This  right  was  given  them  by  Scipio  Africanus  during  his  second  consulate  (194). 

=*  These  triumphs  had  become  so  frequent  that  about  the  year  181  a  law  required  as  a  con- 
dition for  obtaining  one,  that  at  least  5,000  of  the  enemy  should  have  been  slain  in  one  battle. 

^  From  Wiuckehnann  {loco,  cit.),  combat  between  two  gladiators  armed  with  round  buckler 
and  short  sword  ;  a  lanista  stands  behind  each. 
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will  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  over  the  deceased  from  the  same 
place  whence  the  magistrates  make  known  to  all  the  world  the 
decisions  of  the  people  and  the  victories  won  by  Roman  arms. 
A  Metellus  is  carried  past  borne  upon  his  bier  by  his  four  sons, 
who  are,  or  have  been,  pra)tors  or  consuls.  This  Metellus  was 
called  Macedonicus ;  Scipio  had  assumed  the  title  of  Africanus, 
Mummius  that  of  Achaicus,  and  these  glorious  agnomina  kept 
forever  before  the  people  that   these   men   had   made  the  greatness 


Sacrificed 


of  Eome,  as  the  exploits  of  these  men's  ancestors  engraved  upon 
their  coins  perpetuated  the  memory  of  those  who  in  difficult  days 
had  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  Eoman  people.  Before  the  splendour 
surrounding  these  great  names,  the  plebeians,  for  the  most  part  of 
servile  origin,  felt  their  low  condition  more  than  ever. 

Masters  of  the  senate,  of  public  offices,  of  the  tribunals,  and 
when  they  were  crafty  enough,  of  the  Forum,  the  nobles  regulated 
all  things   after  their  own    good  pleasure;    even  the   senate   often 

^  From  a  bas-relief .    The  bull  is  held  by  the  assistante,  and  the  ^^  is  preparing  to  slay  it 
with  an  axe. 
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saw  its  authority  scorned  by  them.  Against  the  senate's  and  the 
people's  will,  Appius  Claudius  triumphed,  after  a  victory  over 
the  Salassi  ;  Popilius  Laenas  made  an  unjustifiable  attack  upon 
the  Statielli,  razed  their  city,  and  sold  10,000  of  them  into 
slavery.  A  few  voices  were  raised  in  behalf  of  this  unhappy 
tribe,  the  only  one  among  all  the  Ligurians  who  had  never 
attacked  the  legions,  and  a  decree  was  passed  that  they  should  be 
restored  from  slavery ;  upon  which  Popilius  slew  10,000  more  of 
them,  and  being  cited  before  a  tribunal,  he  obtained  from  the 
pra}tor  an  adjournment  of  the  case,  and  it  was  never  heard  of 
again.  Scipio  in  his  operations  had  rarely  consulted  the  senate, 
and  the  generals  following  his  example  forgot  in  their  provinces 
that  they  ought  to  be  the  docile  agents  of  a  superior  authority. 
Thus,  without  waiting  for  the  senate's  authorization,  Manlius 
attacked  the  Galatians;  Lucullus,  the  Yaccseans;  JEmilius,  Pal- 
lantia;  Cassius,  the  mountaineers  of  the  Alps.  This  same  Cassius 
was  desirous  of  leaving  his  province,  the  Cisalpina,  to  penetrate 
through  lUyria  into  Macedon,  where  the  other  consul  commanded, 
though  at  the  risk  of  leaving  Italy  and  Eome  unprotected. 

Law  and  custom  alike  forbidding  the  nobles  to  seek  legitimate 
gains  by  commerce  or  manufactures,^  there  remained  to  them  only 
the  profits  of  dishonour,  and  these  they  freely  sought;  towards 
the  allies  and  the  provincials  they  alloAved  themselves  every  license. 
It  was  proposed  to  send  Marcellus  into  Sicily:  '^Let  ^tna  rather 
bury  us  beneath  its  lava ! "  cried  the  Syracusans.  Sicily  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  its  fruitfulness,  Spain  of  its  mineral  wealth. 
Besides  a  permanent  tax,^  the  Spaniards  furnished  com,  for  a  part 
of  which  they  were  paid ;  but  the  praetors  fixed  a  very  low  price 
for  the  com  they  bought,  and  a  very  high  price  for  that  which 
the  Spaniards  were  bound  to  fumish ;  then  they  converted  this 
due  into  money,  and  thus  levied  a  heavy  tribute.  These  exactions 
became  so  notorious  that  in  the  time  of  the  war  against  Perseus 
the  senate  judged  it  prudent  to  show  some  justice.^      Two  praetors 


^  The  lex  Claudia  tribunicia  (218)  had  forbidden  senators  or  their  sons  to  possess  vessels  of 
more  than  300  amphorts.     (Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  v.  8  ;  Livy,  xxi.  63 ;  Cf .  Dion.,  LV.  x.  5.) 

'  Spain  owed  also  since  the  consulate  of  Cato,  vectigalia  magna  exferrariis  argentariisque. 
(Livy,  xxxiv.  21.) 

'  Livy,  xliii.  2.  Other  praetors  were  accused  and  condemned  in  the  year  154.  {Epit., 
xlvii.) 
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were  accused,  and  exiled  themselves  before  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, the  one  to  Tibur,  the  other  to  Praeneste.  Others  were 
suspected,  but  the  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  the 
case,  set  off  suddenly  for  his  government,  and  the  senate,  anxious 
to  end  this  annoying  affair,  made  certain  rules  with  the  intention 
of  giving  a  show  of  satisfaction  to  the  Spaniards. 

In  Greece  during  this  time  consuls  and  praetors  vied  with  one 
another  in  pillaging  the  allied  cities,  and  went  so  far  as  to  sell 
their  citizens  by  auction;  this  they  did  at  Coronea,  at  Haliartus, 
at  Thebes,  and  at  Chalcis.  The  sterile  country  of  Attica  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  100,000  bushels  of  com,  Abdera  gave  50,000, 
and  100,000  denarii  beside,  and  as  the  city  ventured  to  send 
complaints  to  the  senate,  Hostilius  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  decapitated 
the  principal  men,  and  sold  the  entire  population.  Another  prsetor, 
Lucretius,  still  more  culpable,  was  accused  at  Rome.  It  would  be 
unjust,  his  friends  said,  to  receive  complaints  against  a  magistrate 
absent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  affair  was  adjourned. 
Lucretius,  meanwhile,  was  employed  in  decorating  his  villa  near 
Antium  with  the  product  of  his  rapine,  and  turning  the  course  of 
a  river  to  lead  it  through  his  park.  A  second  time  he  was  less 
fortunate;  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000,000  ases,  then 
the  senate  gave  the  envoys  of  the  complaining  cities  a  few  sesterces 
and  so  the  matter  ended.  But  decrees  quickly  fell  into  oblivion, 
and  the  abuses  recommenced,  only  they  were  less  conspicuous,  that 
the  scandal  of  them  might  not  so  readily  reach  Rome. 

Many  of  these  nobles  were  full  of  indulgence  for  faults  that 
they  felt  themselves  very  capable  of  committing,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  offending  officials  did  all  in  their  power  to  suppress 
the  accusations  made  against  their  predecessors.  In  his  orations 
against  Verres,  Cicero  shows  Metellus,  a  man  of  considerable 
moderation,  threatening  the  Sicilians  with  his  displeasure  if  they 
should  send  deputies  to  Rome,  and  detaining  by  force  the  most 
material  witnesses  against  his  predecessor.^  But  on  the  other  side, 
when  Cicero  is  for  the  defence,  how  arrogant  he  is,  and  how  con- 
temptuous of  the  provincials!  Notice,  for  example,  how  he  treats 
Induciomar     in  .  the    oration    pro    Fonteio^    and     the     peasants    of 

^  Minari  Siculis,  si  decrevissent  legatimiem  .  .  .  .  ,  wi/tart,  si  qui  essent  pro/ecti  .... 
gravissimos  ....  testes  ,  .  .  .  vi  custodiisque  retinere.     {II  in  Verr.,  ii.  4.) 
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Tmolus  in  his  pro  Flacco :  "Can  anyone  compare,"  he  says,  "the 
most  important  person  in  Gaul  with  even  the  meanest  citizen  of 
Rome?  Does  Induciomar  even  understand  what  it  is  to  testify 
in  your  presence  ?  "  *  It  was  only  a  very  heavy  oppression  indeed 
which  could  decide  a  people  to  incur,  by  entering  a  complaint  at 
Rome,  the  anger  of   these   very  powerful   personages.      In  order  to 


Wreath  of  Gold.^' 


appease  Marcellus,  whom  they  had  accused  of  rapine,  the  Sicilian 
deputies  were  seen  in  presence  of  the  senate  to  fall  at  his  feet  to 
implore  pardon  for  themselves  and  to  beg  him  to  receive  them, 
themselves  and  all  the  Syracusans,  as  his  clients.  Upon  their 
return,  Syracuse  instituted  annua?  festivities  in  honour  of   the  man 

'  Pro  Fonteio,  11. 

'^  Tliis  wreath,  of  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  was  found  in  1813  in  a  tomb  at  Armento 
(liasilicate).  The  inscription  beneath  the  winged  figure  is  a  formula  of  dedication  and  a  proper 
name,  written  in  characters  believed  to  be  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Some  of  the  flowers  are 
covered  with  turquoise-blue  enamel ;  insects  hover  over  it,  attached  by  very  slender  threads  of 
gold.  Was  this  a  triumphal  or  simply  a  funereal  wreath  ?  Are  the  winged  figurines  Victories, 
or  are  they  Genii,  emblems  of  inmiortality  ?  (See  on  this  subject  Saglio's  Diet,  des  ant.  grecq. 
et  rom.,  p.  800.) 
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who  had  almost  destroyed  the  city ;  and  later,  the  di\dnity  of  these 

celebrations  was  Verres. 

Another  kind  of  exactions  weighed  Tipon  the  allies.  After  each 
victory  the  general  required  golden  wreaths  from  them.^  The 
consuls  commanding  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  between  the  years  200 
and  188  caused  to  be  given  to  themselves  630  gold  wreaths, 
ordinarily  of  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds.  If  during  the  battle 
they  vowed  games  or  temples,  they  never  failed  to  levy  in  their 
province  the  needful  funds.  With  money  funiished  by  the  allies, 
Fulvius  and  Scipio  celebrated  games  which  lasted  ten  days."  Even 
the  fediles  were  wont  to  compel  tlie  provinces  to  pay  for  the 
spectacles  their  office  required  them  to  furnish  to  the  populace, 
and    a    senatus-consultum    vainly   sought    to    put   a   stop    to   these 

exactions.^ 

There  is  preserved  for  us  from  Cato's  discourse  upon  his  expenses 
a  lively  picture:   ^' .  .  .  .  I  directed  the  tablets  to  be  brought  which 
contained  my  discourse.      My  ancestors'  services  and  my  own  were 
read   out,    and   then   followed    them   these    words:    'Never    have    T 
expended   in   securing  votes   either   my  own    money  or  that  of   the 
allies.'      But  No,  I  cried  to  the  clerk,  do  not  read  that;    they  will 
not   listen  to   it.      He  then  went  on:    'Have  I  ever  established  in 
the  cities  of  your  allies  mlers  capable  of  ravishing  their  goods,  their 
wives,  and  children  ? '      Pass  over  this  also  ;    there  is  nothing  they 
would  be  more  reluctant  to  hear.     Go  on.     '  Never  have  I  given  to 
my  friends   commercial  letters  that  they  might    derive  great   profits 
from  the   sale  of  the  same.'      Erase  this   at  once.      'Never   have  I 
divided   between  my  friends   and  my  agents   sums  of   money  under 
pretext  that  wine  was  due  them  for  their   table,  nor  ever  enriched 
them  to  the  public  detriment.'     Ah  I  scratch  that  out  into  the  very 
wood  [of  the  tablet].      'See  then,   I  beg  you,  the  sad  condition  of 
the    Eepublic;    I   dare   not   recall   the   services   I   have  rendered  to 

*  Later  this  became  a  regular  tax,  aunim  coronarium,  exacted  without  victories  or  triumphs, 
as  in  the  case  of  Piso.     (See  Cic,  in  Pis.) 

'"■  Livy,  xxxix.  22.  Athen^us,  brother  of  Attalus,  gave  to  the  senate  in  the  year  186 
a  WTeath  of  gold  worth  15,000  gold  pieces.  The  /Etolians  offered  to  Fulvius  one  wortli  150 
talents.  (Polyb.,  xxii.  13.)  See  in  Cicero's  Verrines  the  statues  that  Verres  caused  to  be 
erected  throughout  Sicily  and  even  in  Rome. 

3  Deere verat  id  senatus  propter  effusos  mmptus  factos  in  ludos  T.  Sempronii  fedilix,  qui 
graves  non  modo  Italia  ac  sociis  Latini  notninis,  sed  etiam  provinciis  e.rternisfuerant.  (Livy, 
xl.  44.) 
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the  State  for  fear  of  exciting  ill  T^dll.  To  what  have  we  come  that 
one  may  do  evil  with  impunity,  but  cannot  with  impunity  do 
well  ?  "*' 

Thus,  to  satisfy  the  new  needs  bom  of  luxurious  habits  the 
nobles  pillaged  at  once  the  treasury  and  the  allies,  and  the  senate 
condoned  all  extortions  in  advance  by  allowing  the  principle  to  be 
openly  asserted  that  self-interest  being  the  rule  of  conduct,  what- 
ever method  was  successful  was  justifiable.  We  cannot  admit  the 
assertion  of  Livy  that  up  to  this  time  the  senate's  policy  had  been 
extremely  upright ;  but  mther  we  must  complain '  with  the  older 
senators  that  artifice  has  been  substituted  for  bravery,^  that  to 
their  unquestioned  strength  they  had  added  perfidy,  that  having 
deprived  the  nations  of  their  independence,  it  was  now  the  design 
to  deprive  them  of   their  wealth. 

These  lessons  from  so  high  an  authority  were  not  lost  upon 
the  populace,  nor,  above  all,  upon  the  army.  It  is  evident  that 
the  extortions  practised  by  the  generals,  and  their  independence 
of  all  authority,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  relax  discipline  in 
the  ranks.  The  soldiers  imitated  their  leaders,  and  the  latter  closed 
their  eyes  to  excesses  which  their  own  conduct  authorized.  During 
the  second  Punic  war  the  rapine  of  an  army  set  Sardinia  in  in- 
surrection.-^ But  in  the  pleasures  which  these  spoliations  afforded, 
the  legionaries  lost  their  military  virtues.  Then  came  the  shameful 
defeats  of  Licinius  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  of  Manilius  before 
Carthage,  and  of  Mancinus  under  the  walls 
of  Numantia.  Many  deserted,  like  that  C. 
Mattienus,  whom  the  consuls  caused  to  be 
beaten  with  rods  in  the  presence  of  the  recruits, 
and  sold  for  a  contemptible  price;  or  else,  if  the  war  were  very 
unprofitable,  they  imperiously  demanded  dismissal,  like  the  army  of 
Flaccus  in  the  year  180.  The  soldiers  of  Scipio  in  Spain  had  already 
set  this  dangerous  example."  During  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  army 
of   ^milius,  notwithstanding   their   general's  efforts  and   the  formal 


PhocEean  Coin.^ 


^  Livy,  xlii.  47. 

'  Livy,  xxiii.  32.    Mutiny  in  the  army  of  Sulpicius  Galba  and  Villius  in  199  {id.,  xxxii.  3) 
difficulty  in  192  of  raising  two  legions  for  Liguria,  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained,  etc. 
'  On  tlie  obverse,  a  seal ;  on  the  reverse,  a  hollow  square. 
*  See  vol.  i.  p.  6S4. 
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agreement  to  the  contraiy,  pillaged  Phocfea,  the  prsetor  being  only- 
able  to  save  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  took  refuge  with  him,  and 
in  the  year  180  the  horsemen  of  C^epio  attempted  to  bum  their 
general  alive  in  his  tent.  After  having  obtained  the  pillage  of  the 
whole  of  Epirus  and  300  denarii  apiece,  the  legionaries  of  Paulus 
^milius  considered  themselves  ill-used,  and  endeavoured  to  have 
him  refused  a  triumph.  Already  they  had  begun  to  put  off  upon 
slaves  the  burden  of  carrying  their  armour  on  the  march  ;  not  less 
than  40,000  sei-vants  attended  the  80,000  legionaries  of  another 
Caepio.  It  was  therefore  great  good  fortune  for  Eome  that  no 
formidable  enemy  appeared  at  that  time,  and  that  before  the 
Cimbri,  the  Social  war,  and  Mithiidates,  discipline  and  military 
spirit  had  been  restored  by  Marius. 

To  bring  back  the  army  to  obedience  was  no  very  difficult 
task ;  a  resolute  will  was  sufficient,  and  Eome  will  often  find  men 
possessing  that  energy.  But  the  military  condition  imposed  upon 
the  senate  by  so  many  conquests,  the  obligation  always  to  have 
legions  on  foot  in  some  provinces,  produced  a  social  phenomenon 
hitherto  unkno^vn.  These  constantly  renewed  expeditions  were 
making  of  the  service  a  profession,  and  preparing  two  centuries 
before  the  battle  of  Actium  the  permanent  army  of  Augustus  and 
of  the  empire.  Formerly  the  people  and  the  army  were  one  ;  the 
long  continuance  of  wars  in  remote  countries  effected  the  separation 
between  the  citizen  and  the  soldier.  Whilst  the  former  was  grow- 
ing mendicant  and  venal,  the  latter  forgot  in  the  camp  the  ways 
of  civil  life,  and  from  being  a  patriot,  became  a  mercenary.  Ke- 
tained  fifteen  and  twenty  years  under  the  standard  without  the 
opportunity,  as  in  earlier  days,  of  returning  each  winter  to  his 
home,  the  soldier  made  the  camp  his  country,  finding  therein  the 
satisfaction  of  all  his  wants. 

Thus,  under  the  pressure  of  events,  all  suffers  change — army 
and  people  alike.  It  was  inevitable,  but  the  time  was  coming 
Avhen  these  armies  would  give  to  their  generals  the  power  that 
the  people  formerly  gave  to  its  tribunes,  and  a  military  revolution 
was  to  be  the  logical  sequence  of  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

At  Rome,  a  hungry  crowd;  in  the  camps,  men  who  above 
all  believe  in  the  power  of  the  sword ;  above  both,  an  aristocracy 
very  limited  in  number,  who   intend  to   reserve   for  themselves  the 
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plunder  of  the  world;  such  was  the  situation  which  is  hidden 
from  prejudiced  eyes  by  the  deceitful  words,  ''  the  Roman  republic  " 
and  "  Roman  liberty." 

We   have    spoken    only    casually   of    a    class   which    has   been 
slowly  forming  below  the  senatorial  aristocracy,  that  of  the  moneyed 
men   who    were   to   play   an    important   part    in    the    dissolution    of 
Rome,  as  did  the  French  financiers  and  farmers  general  in  the  de- 
composition of   the   old    French   society.      At   Rome,  the   census   or 
enumeration   of   citizens   and   their  fortunes  taking  place  every  five 
years,  was  a  State  duty,  performed  with  religious  solemnities.     The 
State  then  ascertained  what  were  its  resources  in  men  and  money, 
and   distributed   the   citizens    in   classes   for   voting   purposes  in   ac- 
cordance  with   their   declared   fortunes.      This    declaration   included 
only  property  in  land   and   all   that   appertained   to    it,  res  mancipi, 
such   as   harvests,    slaves,    cattle,   all    things    attaching    m.en    to   the 
soil,  to  the  city.      But  the  declaration   did   not  include  the  res  nee 
mancipi,  that   is   to   say,  capital   and   manufactured   products,  which 
might    easily  be    removed    outside    the  city,  and  which  the  city,  on 
account  of   their  mobility,  was  not  willing  to  recognize  or  to  cover 
with   the   protection   of   her   laws.      Thus   there   grew  up   at    Rome 
two  classes  of   owners,  those   to  whom  their  property  gave  political 
rights,  and   those   to  whom    it   gave   none.      These   latter  were   the 
(vrarii.      It  was  the  same  in  France  in  the  time  of   the  pays  legal^ 
when    for   admission   to   the   great    civic   function   of   the    electorate 
account    was    taki^n    only    of    those   sorts    of    property   which   paid 
II  (linnet  tiix  to  the  State.     At  that  epoch,  in  France  as  in  ancient 
Rome,    there   were   agrarians,    and   as   at    Rome,    there    were   among 
these  persons  rich  men,  and  even  men  of   high  consideration  in  the 
State. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  contempt  felt  by  the  ancients 
for  all  forms  of  trade  or  commerce.  What  we  have  just  said  ex- 
plains this  point  by  the  difference  that  these  little  cities,  always 
in  danger  from  their  neighbours,  felt  obliged  to  make  between 
landed  property,  which  secured  them  ardent  defenders,  and  that 
commercial  wealth,  easily  hidden  or  removed  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  which  made  its  possessor  not  so  much  a  fellow-citizen  as 
a  temporary  resident.  On  this  account  a  will  or  a  sale  dealing 
with   landed   propc^rty  required   originally  to   be    sanctioned   by  the 
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people,  and  later  by  five  citizens,  representing  the  five  classes  of 
landed  proprietors  or  true  citizens. 

But  while  the  old  Roman  people  was  diminishiilg  daily  in 
number,  those  to  whom  it  had  refused  a  place  in  the  State  were 
making  for  themselves  a  place  of  great  importance.  The  law  had 
prohibited  business  to  senatorial  families,  but,  meanwhile,  the  extent 
of  the  empire,  the  victualling  of  the  city  and  of  the  armies,  the* 
execution  of  great  public  works,  roads,  aqueducts,  temples,  basilicas, 
etc.,  were  giving  occasion  for  an  enormous  amount  of  business.  All 
this  the  State  abandoned  to  private  entei*prise.  Italians  and  freed- 
men,  enriched  by  petty  traffic,  undertook  these  public  works,  in- 
dividually or  in  companies.  The  gains  being  enormous,  those  of 
the  rich  citizens  who  were  not  magistrates  desired  a  share,  and 
united  themselves  to  these  companies,  especially  after  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa  had  opened  those  regions  to  Roman 
speculators.  In  this  way  there  occurred  a  division  in  the  eques- 
trian order  that  rated  highest  in  the  State.  Those  who  were  sons  of 
senators  thought  only  of  succeeding  to  the  paternal  honours,  the  others 
of  obscure  origin,  or,  as  new  men,  kept  out  of  piiblic  office,  undertook 
the  collection  of  revenues  and  public  works,  and  were  designated 
piihlicans.  Aristocratic  pride  gave  way  sometimes  before  the  import- 
ance of  the  advantages  to  be  gained,  and  it  was  admitted  that  traffic 
on  a  grand  scale  was  no  longer  a  disgrace.^  But  it  was  neither  trade  in 
any  form,  nor  public  works,  nor  banking  which  gave  the  surest  profits. 

The  senate  had  carefully  reserved  for  the  proconsuls  and 
praetors  the  political  and  military  administration  of  the  provinces, 
but  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  days,  had  not  concerned 
itself  with  the  details  of  the  financial  administration,  which  would 
have  involved  the  creation  of  a  numerous  staff  of  officials.  Everv 
five  years  the  censors  farmed  out  the  taxes  at  public  auction,  that 
is  to  say,  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  down  they  gave  over  to  private 
individuals,  usually  heads  of  companies  [mancipes\  the  right  to 
collect  for  the  five  years  the  taxes  due  to  the  State.  The  auction 
having  been  held,  the  higher  bidders  paid  the  sums  they  had 
offered,  and  then  with  a  retinue  of  agents  and  slaves  these  publicans 
set  off  for  the  province  which  had  been  given  up  to  them.     Then 

^  Cicero  says  {de  Off.,  i.  42)  tliat  trade  is  more  or  less  esteemed  nocording  as  it  is  mort*  or 
less  wholesale. 


began  the  most  cruel  extortions;  in  one  case,  instead  of  the  20,000 
talents  they  were  to  levy  in  Asia,  they  wrung  from  the  province 
120,000.  The  governor,  if  he  proposed  to  interfere,  was  bribed  to 
silence,  later  they  intimidated  him,  and  there  remained  to  the 
victims  only  the  slow  and  dangerous  resource  of  a  complaint  at 
Rome.  During  the  second  Punic  war  the  publicans  made  them- 
selves feared  by  the  senate,  and  in  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Macedon  it  was  an  established  opinion  that  where  they  were,  either 
the  public  treasury  was  wronged  or  the  subjects  oppressed.  It  is 
curious  to  see  these  publicans  turning  the  new  ideas  to  their  own 
profit,  and  denying  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Euhemerus 
the  divinity  of  the  gods  for  the  purpose  of  being  allowed  to  levy 
taxes  upon  consecrated  lands.  A  priest  of  Amphiaraiis,  in  Boeotia, 
claiming  the  immunity,  received  answer  from  the  publican,  "•  Pay," 
he  replied,   ''  your  god  is  only  a  man  !  "  ^ 

The  conquests  made  by  barbarians  are  terrible.  In  three  cities 
Genghis-Khan  massacred  4,000,000  men.  But  when  these  nomadic 
invaders  have  carried  their  fury  elsewhere  quiet  is  restored,  and 
the  wounds  made  by  the  sword  are  so  quickly  stanched  I  ^  But 
a  nation  of  poor  peasants,  accustomed  to  make  the  earth  yield  all 
that  it  can,  a  people  who  as  yet  understood  of  civilization  no  more 
than  some  new  material  enjoyments,  must  revel  in  its  victory  and 
draw  every  possible  advantage  from  the  conquered  country.  Into 
the  government  of  the  world  the  Romans  carried  the  habits  of  their 
private  life.  Trained  to  avarice  by  poverty,  they  were  greedy, 
rapacious,  pitiless,  like  Cato  their  model,  like  the  usurer,  who  had 
Ix^en,  and  still  was,  so  severe  among  themselves.  More  terrible 
than  war,  this  spirit  of  extortion  came  down  upon  the  provinces  ; 
the  publicans  were  its  instruments,  and  public  hatred  has  branded 
the  name.  Moralists  reproach  them  also,  and  usually  with  reason. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  this  financial  power  of 
the  publicans  was  the  first  appearance  in  the  Roman  world  of  some- 
thing very  important  in  modern  life,  to  which  we  can  offer  no 
objection,    the    power    of    capital,    without    which    there    could    be 

'  Livy,  xlv.  18  ;  Cic,  de  Nat.  dear.,  iii.  19  :  Negabant  immortales  esse  ullos,  qui  aliqumido 
fiomineKfuixftent. 

■'*  [This  is  only  true  wlien  a  nation  is  not  decaying-.  The  permanent  depopulation  of  Upper 
A«ia  was  partly  cause<l  hy  these  massacres.  Thus  tlie  plagues  in  the  days  of  M.  Aurelius  per- 
manently weakened  the  decaying-  empire. — Ed.'\ 
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neither   industry  nor   commerce,  nor   the   prosperity  of   the    masses. 
Our  armv  contractors,  our  financiers  on  change,  our  undertakers  of 
great   public  works,  have  they  always   been   more  honest   than   the 
old  publicans?     The  latter  had  many  slaves,'  it  will   be  said;   but 
they  also   employed  many  freedmen  and  many  of   free   birth,   who, 
together  with    themselves,  made    a    good   living    or   even    a    fortune. 
Who  were   these   overseers  of   workmen,  prwfecti  fahrum^  whom  all 
governors  of  provinces  and  chiefs  of  legion  gathered  around  them?* 
Balbus   commenced   in    this    way   and    ended   with    the   consulship. 
Scipio   Africanus   said   once,  scornfully,    *'The   same   people   has   no 
right   to   be   at   once    the    king    and    the    business    agent    of    the 
world."^       Men     emerging    from    shops     and     counting-houses    are 
destined,    however,    to   become   daily    more   and    more   important   in 
Eome,    since   part    of    their   wealth,    employed   in    the   purchase   of 
land,  will  open  to  them  the  five  classes  of   true  citizens,  even  thc^ 
very   first.       Separated   from    the   patricians   by  their   manners,   and 
from^  the   people   by    their   wealth,    this   aristocracy    of    money    will 
have   neither   the    haughty   ambition   of    the   great   nor    the    vulgar 
passions  of   the  crowd;   but  it  will  have  others,  and  it  is  this  class 
which,    disturbed   in   its   speculations    by    the    civil    wars,    will    aid 
Julius  and  Octavius  to  re-establish  order  by  converting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  many  into  the  government  of  the  one. 

'  This  employment  of  slaves  in  finjuicial  affairs  rendered"  it  necessary  to  create  a  class  of 
actions  at  law,  institoria  and  trihutonn,  to  give  those  with  whom  a  slave  had  negotiattsl  in  Ins 
master's  name  the  right  to  compel  the  latter  to  fnlfil  tlie  engagements  made  in  his  name.  (Iht/., 
xiv.,  under  the  heads  iii.  and  iv.)  M.  Pardessus  {Coflerfion  dej<  lout  marit.,  i.  55)  Iwlieves  that 
these  actions  originated  at  an  early  periml. 

*  In  speaking  of  tlie  great  public  works  executed  in  Italy  by  Oaius  Gracchus,  Appian  says 
(/^p/Zm'.,  i.  23)  that  tlie  tribune  attached  thus  to  his  interests  a  multitude  of  workmen  and 
labourers  of  all  kinds. 

^  Cic,  de  Rep. ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Portitor. 

*  De  Witte,  Revue  numwn.,  1862,  p.  107.     Reverse  of  a  large  bronze  coin  of  Vespasian. 


The  Senate  Personified.' 


CHAPTEE   XXXVII. 

STRIFE  BETWEEN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW. 

I. — The  Eeaction;   Cato. 

A  LJ^  the  innovations  which  we  have  described  irritated  the  coii- 
-^  servative  party ;  the  past  never  disappears  without  a  struggle. 
Cato  made  himself  the  leader  of  the  resistance. 

He  was  born  at  Tusculum  in  233.  His  sanguine  complexion, 
his  piercing  gray  eyes,  his  determined  aii*  did  not  betoken  an  easy- 
going person,  and  an  incisive  use  of  language  at  the  command  of 
a  ready  intellect,  which  was  well  able  to  find  the  weak  point  in 
every  argument,  and  to  be  successful  in  every  undertaking,  made 
him  a  person  not  to  be  overlooked.^  An  epigram  current  at  the 
time  of  his  death  avers  that  Pluto  dreaded  to  receive  this  man 
''  always  ready  to  bite."  He  was  never  accommodating ;  when 
Eumenes  came  to  Kome  he  refused  to  see  him.  ''  But  he  is  an 
upright  man,"  they  said,  "  and  a  friend  to  Eome."  '-'  It  may  be 
so,"  was  Cato's  answer,  *^but  a  king  is  by  nature  a  carnivorous 
beast."  He  was  scarcely  more  civil  to  the  populace.  One  day, 
when  the  crowd  called  for  a  distribution  of  corn,  he  opposed  the 
measuiT,  and  his  addi'ess  began  with  these  words  :  "  Citizens,  it  is 
hard  to  speak  to  the  belly,  which  has  no  ears."  A  tribune  sus- 
pected of  poisoning  proposed  a  bad  law:  ^^ Young  man,"  Cato  said 
to  him,  '^I  know  not  which  is  worse,  to  drink  your  potions  or  to 
ratify  your  measures." 

From   his   father    Cato    had   inherited    a    small    estate    in   the 

'  His  name  was  Porcius  ;  he  was  called  Cato  (Catus)  on  account  of  his  shrewdness.  Some 
authors  place  tlie  date  of  his  birth  in  the  year  238.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  he  says  himself  that 
he  made  his  first  campaign  "  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  Hannibal,  still  victorious,  brought 
fire  and  sword  into  Italy."  These  words  can  refer  to  no  other  than  the  year  216,  but  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  both  Plutarch  and  Livy  are  wrong  in  representing  him  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety. 
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Sabine  country.  There  primitive  manners  still  existed,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  ground  he  saw  the  hut  and  the  seven  acres  which  had 
formed  the  whole  patrimony  of  Curius  Dentatus.  Cato  was  in- 
spired by  this  great  examj)le  of  a  frugal  and  laborious  life.  He 
truly  said,  "  Idleness  kills  more  men  than  labour  does."  And  so 
daily  he  worked  with  his  slaves,  eating  and  drinking  w4th  them, 
in  the  winter  clad  in  a  simple  tunic,  in  the  summer  stripped  under 
the   hottest   sun.      When   field  work  was   over   he   practised   as   an 


Tusculum.     From  an  engraving  in  the  Bibliothbque  nationale.* 

advocate   in   the   neighbouring    towns,    exercising   himself    in   those 
combats  which  were  to  be  the  business  of  his  lift?. 

Economical  on  his  own  behalf  as  well  as  for  the  State,  he 
was  wont  to  say  that  whatever  one  could  do  without  was  dear, 
even  at  an  ohol^  and  so  long  as  he  was  in  command  of  the  legions 
he  took  from  the  public  granaries,  for  himself  and  his  suite,  but 
four  and  a  half  bushels  of  com  a  month.  During  his  consulship 
his  dinner  never  cost  him  more  than  thirty  ases^  and  on  returning 


Coin  of  Cato." 


from  Spain  he  sold  his  charger  to  save  the  State  the  expense  of 
transport.  It  is  true  that  he  auctioned  his  sick  or  aged  slaves. 
"  For  my  part,"  says  Plutarch,  '*  I  could  not  have  the  heart  to  sell 
my  old  ox  who  had  used  up  his  strength  in  ploughing  my  field." 
But  this  was  a  refinement  which  Cato  did  not  at  all  understand. 
Ilis  calm,  precise  mind  lacked  elevation  and  grandeur.  The  Eoman 
is,  above  all  things,  tht^  man  of  business,  and  Cato  was  more 
Koman  than  any  of  them.  Elegance  in  mind  or  manners,  love  of 
the  arts,  seemed  to  him  criminal  tastes ;  ^  he  so  loved  the  merely 
useful  as  even  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  noble.  But  we  must  not  forget 
his  fine  definition  of  the  orator:  ''The  upright  man,  expert  in  fine 
language." 

It  remained  still  the  custom  at  Eome  for  men  of  rank  to  seek 
out  and  advance  to  public  office  young  plebeians  of  promising 
talent.  This  was  useful  to  the  State  and 
also  to  the  patron,  secui'ing  to  the  Republic 
good  servants,  and  to  the  aristocracy  de- 
voted clients.  The  English  nobility  act 
thus  to  their  great  advantage.  At  times 
the  dependent  disappointed  the  expectations 

of  his  patron;  thus  Marius  became  the  mortal  enemy  of  Metellus, 
who  had  opened  to  him  a  public  career ;  but  Cato  attaining  the 
highest  honours  in  the  State,  remained  friendly  to  the  man  who 
had  founded  his  fortunes  ;  this  was  the  noblest  patrician  in  Rome,'' 
Valerius  Flaccus.  Having  personal  knowledge  of  the  stern  virtues 
and  of  the  talents  of  Cato,  Valerius  induced  him  to  come  to  Rome, 
and  there  supported  him  with  his  influence^  and  Cato,  though 
a  new  man,  was  able  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  to 
attiiin   the   legionary   tribuneship.''      Later   he  was   sent   into    Sicily 


*  lie  affected  a  contempt  for  the  Greek  muses  :  Quaiidocunyjue  ista  yens  suas  litteras  dabit, 
omnia  tvrrumpet.  (Pliny,  Hvft.  Nat.,  xxix.  1.)  He  regarded  Socrates  as  an  old  babbler;  he 
ridiculed  the  school  of  eloquence  tauglit  by  Isocrates  and  the  pupils  who  continued  for  years 
with  him,  as  if  they  were  waiting  to  plead  before  Pluto. 

'  M.  CATO.  PRO.  PK.  KOMA.  Ileml  of  Liberty.  On  tlie  reverse,  the  word  VICTRIX, 
engravud  beneath  a  seated  Victory.     Silver  coin  of  the  Porcian  fftfis. 

'  Concerning  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  yefi^  Valeria,  see  Dionysius,  v.  39 ;  Plutarch 
2'ubl.,  20  and  23 ;  Livy,  ii.  31  ;  Cic,  de  Ley.,  ii.  23. 

*  As  early  as  this  time  he  manifested  the  severity  of  his  prmciples  by  contributhig  to  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Cincia,  >\hich  forbade  judges  to  accept  fees  or  receive  presents.  (Livy, 
xxxiv.  1 ;  Cic,  de  Oral.,  ii.  7  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  5.) 
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as  qua3stor  with  Scipio.  While  delayed  there  by  his  preparations, 
Scipio  at  Syracuse  amused  himself  with  studying  the  brilliant 
literature  of  Greece,  and  lived  sun-ounded  by  books,  luxury,  and 
amusements.  Cato,  who  was  not  friendly  to  the  Greeks,  was 
irritated  by  this  extravagance  and  self-indulgence ;  he  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction,  but  the  general  replied  proudly  that  he  should 
render  account  at  Kome  of  his  victories,  and  not  of  a  few  sesterces, 
and  that  he  did  not  require  so  exact  a  qua?stor,  and  thereupon  dis- 
missed Cato.     The  latter  returned  to  Kome  to  swell  the  number  of 
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Ruins  at  Syracuse.     (From  an  engraving  in  the  Biblifttheque  nationale.) 

Scipio's  enemies  gathered  around  Fabius  Cunctator,  his  former  chief. 
This,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  origin  of  that  hatred  with 
which  Cato  pursued  Africanus  even  to  the  tomb.  But  Livy 
says  nothing  about  this  quarrel ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  shows  us 
Scipio  dividing  between  Ltelius  and  Cato  the  command  of  the  left 
wing  of  his  fleet  in  the  passage  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  Dislike 
resulted   too  directly  from   the  characters   and   manners  of   the  two 
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men  for  us  to  suppose  recriminations  to  have  passed  between 
them.  Scipio,  who  had  all  the  tastes  of  a  superior  mind  and 
a  refined  soul,  desired  his  countrymen  to  unite  to  the  achievements 
of  war  and  of  state-craft  those  of  the  intellect.  He  had  learned  to 
love  studious  leisure,  and  the  great  poets  and  artists  of  Greece' 
had  opened  to  his  mind  those  wide  horizons  in  which  personal 
objects  disappear,  and  even  the  city  itself  is  lost  from  sight.'' 
Scipio,  spoiled  by  successes  and  by  his  own  genius,  forgot  that  he 
was  the  citizen  of  a  Eepublic  whose  first  law  was  equality.  His 
former  queestor  cruelly  reminded  him  of  this. 

After   filling   tlie    ofiice   of    plebeian    jedile,    Cato   received   the 
prrotorship  of  Sardinia,  in  which  office  he  gave  conspicuous  instr.nces 


i  -^  3  4  6 

Phoeniciun  IScarabcei,  found  in  Sardinia.^ 

of  his  severity  and  of   his  honesty.      He  banished  all  usurers  from 
the    island,    and    he    refused    the    money    which    the    province,    in 

'  Scipio  erected  in  the  Capitol,  in  front  of  tlie  street  leading  to  the  temple,  an  arch  of 
triumph  ornamented  with  seven  gilded  statues,  two  horses,  and  four  marble  basins.  (Livv, 
xxxvii.  3.)  His  second  son  wrote  a  history  in  Greek.  (Cic,  </e  6V/i.,  35;  Brutus,  77.)  Lucius 
Scipio  erected  his  own  statue  in  the  Capitol  with  the  clilamys  and  sandals.     (Val.  Max.,  ii.  6.) 

*'  St  qui*,  illo  Pacuviano  invehetis  alitum  anguium  curi-u,  midtas  et  varias  gentes  et  urOe^ 
flcspicere  et  oculis  coUustrare  possit.     (Cic,  de  Rep.,  iii.  D.) 

'  The  Gazette  archeologique  ha**  published,  with  a  learned  explanatory  note  (vol.  iii.  p.  74) 
by  M.  Mansell,  four  Phoenician  *cam6««  found  in  a  necropolis  in  Sardinia.  The  intaglios  here 
represented  twice  their  real  size  are  cut  in  the  under  side  of  each  of  these  scarabsei,  which  were 
at  once  a  symbol  of  immortality  placed  within  the  tomb  to  console  the  dead,  and  an  amulet  worn 
by  the  living  to  preserve  from  harm.  The  subjects  represented  show  the  fusion  effected  between 
the  different  religions  of  antiquity,  and  render  them  specially  interesting.  Nos.  1  and  2  show 
tliose  beings  called  in  scripture  mtyra,  in  the  Septuagint  la^iovia,  and  by  St.  Jerome  incubirna.^ 
oel  safgros.  They  are,  in  fact,  very  good  representations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  satyr ;  thev 
carry  drinking-cups,  and  seemed  already  intoxicated.  In  No.  3  are  four  mice  surrounding 
a  basket,  and  in  No.  5  an  ant;  the  rat,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  Rome,  was  a  prophetic 
animal.  [But  there  is  no  word  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  for  the  rat,  which  they  can  hardly  have 
known.— .Erf,]  The  fly  in  No.  4  recalls  the  Baal-Zebub  or  god  of  flies  of  the  Bible,  the  great  god 
of  Ekron,  who  had  a  famous  oracle  in  the  country  of  the  Phihstines.  Chaldean  books  give 
a  prophetic  power  to  flies,  as  the  Phrygian  legend  of  Midas  to  ants.  No.  5  is  taken  from  Delia 
Marmora's  work,  Sopra  alcune  antichite  mrde,  pi.  B,  No.  94. 
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accordauce  with  the  iiisual  custom,  voted  him.  This  conduct  and 
the  severity  of  his  morals,  exceptional  in  the  corrupt  city,  com- 
bined with  his  rou«^h  eloquence,  drew  all  eyes  upon  him.  The 
people  loved  their  stern  censor.  They  did  not  obey  him,  but  they 
applauded  him,  and  Cato  crossing  the  Forum  in  his  cheap  attii-e 
or  reproving  the  crowd  from  the  platform  and  preventing  a  gratuitous 

distribution  of  corn,  was  more 
respected  and  listened  to  than  the 
habitual  flatterers  of  the  peopk'. 
In  the  year  195  the  comitia 
raised  him  to  the  consulship  with 
his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Greece  was  not  yet  pacified; 
xVntiochus  was  threatening,  and 
Hannibal  had  not  left  Carthage  ; 
Spain  and  the  Cisalpine  were 
in  insurrection,  but  Spain  and 
Gaul,  Hannibal  and  the  king  of 
Syria,  were  all  for  the  moment 
forgotten.  Vainly  did  kings  or 
people  demand  attention ;  one  sub- 
ject only  occupied  senate,  consuls, 
tribunes,  and  divided  the  public 
mind  ;  should  Eoman  matrons  be 
permitted  to  wear  more  than  half 
an  ounce  of  gold,  or  a  dress  of 
divers  colours,  or  to  ride  in  a 
carriage  in  the  city  ?  This  was 
the  question  which  aroused  stormy  debates;  these  were  the  pro- 
hibitions instituted  by  the  Oppian  law  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
second  Pimic  war,  and  they  had  hardly  been  obeyed,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  luxury  whicli  the  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  displayed 
in  public.  ''When  she  left  home  to  go  to  the  temple,"  says 
a  family  friend,   "  she  seated  hei-seif   in  a  glittering  chariot,  herself 


A  Matron." 


^  He  would  never  wear  a  toga  costing  over  100  drachmae. 

•'  Bronze  of  heroic  size  found  at  llesina  in  1745.  (lloux,  Herculmnm  et  Pomp&i,  vol.  vi. 
l«t  Series,  pi.  67.)  ^fhis  figure,  clad  in  a  long  tunic,  is  also  wrapped  in  an  ample  mantle,  which, 
falUng  from  the  head,  is  parted  on  the  breast  by  the  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
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attired  with  extreme  luxury.     Before  her  were  carried  witli   solemn 
ceremony    the    vases   of    gold   and    silver   required    for   the    sacrifice 
and   a   numerous   train  of   slaves   and   servants   accompanied   her."  • 
Two   tribunes  now  pro- 
posed the  abrogation  of 
this      sumptuary      law. 
The  Capitol  was  thronged 
with    the    partisans    of 
the  opposing  sides,  and 
the  matrons   themselves 
besieged  the  Forum  and 
wearied  out  the  magis- 
trates with  their  tumul- 
tuous solicitations.     But 
in   the    consul,    Porcius 
Cato,  they  found  an  in- 
flexible opponent.     '^  If, 
Romans,"    Livy    makes 
him     say,     '^  every    in- 
dividual among  us  had 
made  it  a  rule  to  main- 
tain  the  authority  of  a 
husband   over   his    own 
wife,    we    should    have 
had   no    trouble    to-day 
with   all    these  women, 
but  now  because  we  are 
unable  to  withstand  each 
separately  we  now  dread 
their     collective     force. 
...  If   then  you   suffer  them   to  throw   off   their  restrictions,   and 
at   last    to   be   set   on   an   equal   footing   with   youi^selves,    can   vou 

*  Polybius,  xxxii.  12. 

»  The  Bernay  Collection  {Cabinet  de  Fraiwe,  No.  2804).  *' Tliis  beautiful  vase  belonged  to 
one  of  those  pairs  {paria,  synthesis)  that  the  ancients  delighted  to  put  together.  (The  Bernay 
Collection  alone  contains  nine  pair  of  vases.)  The  handle,  of  silver,  is  attached  to  the  vase  by 
a  tragic  mask,  and  at  tlie  top  by  two  Medusa  heads ;  these  ornaments,  like  the  other  bas-reliefs, 
are  repowises.  The  <igg  patterns  and  leaves  which  decorate  the  upper  edge  and  divide  the  two 
rows  of  figures  are  the  only  part  chased.  In  the  lower  row  the  silversmith  has  represented 
Achilles  weeping  over  the  body  of  Patroclus  and  the  ransom  of  Hector.     Around  the  neck  is 


Silver  Vase." 
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iinti^iuc  that  they  will  bo  any  longer  tolerable?  ....  Ofti'n  have 
you    heard   nie    complain    that    the    State    was    endangered   by    two 

opposite  vices,  luxury 
and  avarice,  those  pests 
which  hav(>  been  the 
ruin  of  all  great  em- 
pires. These  I  dread 
the  more  as  our  cir- 
cumstances grow  daily 
more  prosperous  and 
happy ;  as  the  empire 
increases,  as  we  have 
now  passed  over  into 
Greece  and  Asia,  places 
abounding  with  every 
kind  of  temptation 
that  can  inflame  the 
passions,  and  as  we 
have  begun  to  handh' 
even  royal  treasures ; 
so  much  the  more  do 
I  fear  that  this  riches 
will  end  by  conquer- 
ing us.  Believe  me, 
those  statues  from 
Syracuse  were  brought 
into  this  city  to  no 
good."-  I  ah'eady  hear 
too  many  commending 
and    admiring    the   friezes   of    Athens   and   Corinth,    and   ridiculing 

the  currying  off  of  the  palladium.  The  composition  on  the  matching  vase  represents  Achilles 
dragging  Hector's  hody  and  the  death  of  Achilles,  and  upon  the  neck,  Ulysses  and  Dolon.  Tlie 
elegance  of  the  vase,  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  use  designed,  the  good  taste  of  the  relief  and 
of  the  composition,  seem  to  place  it  in  the  best  peri(xl  of  art,  but  a  certain  heaviness  in  the 
figures,  and  details  rather  Roman  than  Greek,  scarcely  agree  with  this  theory  ;  we  have,  doubt- 
less,|_in  this  vase  an  instance  of  what  Roman  work  could  produce,  while  yet  faitliful  to  Greek 
taste."     (Saglio's  Diet,  det*  antiq.  grecq.  et  rom.,  p.  805-6.) 

'  Ancient  copy  of  the  great  work  of  Praxiteles.  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  50  of  the 
Ularac  catalogue.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  statue  had  already  l)een  brought  to  Rome,  but 
Cato  had  seen  enough"of  the  fair  divinities  of  Greece  to  dread  the  comparison  with  the  shapeless 
deities  of  early  Rome. 


A  :/*/?«! 


Venus  of  Cuidus.-* 
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the  earthen  images  of  our  Roman  gods.  For  my  part  I  prefer 
these  gods,  propitious  as  they  are,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to 
be,  if  we  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  own  mansions." 

riautus  also  had  lately  exhibited  in  the  theatre  a  biting- 
satire  on  the  luxury  of  the  matrons,  showing  thorn  Avalking  the 
streets  decked  out  with  estates,  fundis  exornatcc^^  as  Du  Bollay  later 
said  of   the  courtiers  of   Francis    I.,  that   their   mills,  their   forests. 


Greek  Frieze  brought  to  Rome,  representing  Minerva,  Argns,  and  Tiphys." 


and  farms  were  upon  their  backs.  But  poet  and  consul  both  failed ; 
the  law  was  abrogated,  as  it  deserved  to  be.  The  new  manners 
born  of  victory  were  stronger  than  this  sumptuary  law",  made  in 
a  time  of  peril  and  public  destitution. 

'  In  the  Epidinis.  Notice  in  tlie  Auhdaria  the  long  tirades  of  Megadorus.  This  play,  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Plautus,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  time  wlien  this  question  of  the  Oppian 
law  agitated  the  minds  of  all. 

^  h\  the  Rritisli  Museum.  Frieze  found  at  Rome,  representing  Minerva  superintending  the 
construction  of  the  ship  Argo;  Argus  wf)rks,  wliile  the  god<less  aids  the  pilot  Tipliys  to  fold 
the  sails.     (Miiller,  Mnnum.,  pi.  xxxii.  No.  238.) 
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Cato  immodiately  set  off  for  Spain.  Upon  his  arrival  he  dis- 
missed all  the  contractoi*s.  ^^  The  war  shall  support  the  war,"  he 
said.  Scipio,  content  with  possessing  the  affection  of  his  soldiers, 
and  sure  to  find  them  brave  and  obedient  on  the  day  of  batth*, 
often  closed  his  eyes  to  their  pleasures  and  their  excesses.  Cato, 
severe  towards  others  as  towards  himself,  was  not  the  man  to 
tamper  with  discipline.  Continual  drilling  and  indefatigable 
vigilance  gave  his  army  the  appearance  of  the  old  legions.  This 
campaign,  which  C'ato  recorded,  did  much  honour  to  his  military 
talents,  and  gave  him  a  triumph ;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Thermopyla)  also  added  to  his  reputation. 


II. — Cato  opposed  to  the  Sctpios. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  towards  Scipio  increased  daily  in 
the  senate  and  among  the  people.  Since  that  apotheosis,  aftcn-  his 
triumph,  which  he  had  refused,  envy  had  marked  him  for  its 
prey;  and  Cato,  who  dared  not  yet  encounter  him  openly, 
encouraged  the  sharp  attacks  of  Nievius  and  Plautus,  th(^  popular 
poets  of  the  day.  Naevius  especially,  a  veteran  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  he  sang  in  Saturnian  verses,  pursued  the  great  men  of 
Rome  with  his  bitter  raillery.^  ''  More  than  gold  I  love  liberty  ! 
Submit  then ;  this  people  submits  well ;  do  you  know  who  will 
soon  destroy  your  fine  Republic  ? "  He  once  dared  to  rail  at  the 
Metelli :  '^  It  is  luck,  not  their  services,  that  makes  them 
consuls  !  "  '^  They  retorted  by  a  line  in  the  same  measure :  "  The* 
Metelli  will  bring  woe  to  Noevius  the  poet  "  {Dahnnt  malum  MetclU 
Nwvio  poetcF).  And  they  did  so;  Neevius  was  throAvn  into  prison 
under  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  against  the  defamatory  verses. 
Plautus,  his  friend,  pleaded  for  him  in  the  theatre;  with  an 
assumed  comic  horror  at  th(^  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  poet, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  gloomy  confinement,  with  irons  on  his  fe(»t 
day   and    night.      Na^vius    retracted,    and    composed   two   pieces   to 


'  Cf.  Kliis-siiiaiin,  Cn.  Naeiii  n'tn  et  relif/nire,  1S43. 

^  Tlie  line  [Fatojitinf  Metelli  Uouuf  mmuleM]  may  nlso  mean,  "  It  is  for  the  ruin  of   Rome 
that  the  Metelli  hecome  consuls." 
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disavow  his  petulant  attacks.^  At  this  price  he  obtained  from  the 
tribunes  his  liberty.  But  he  soon  recommenced,  and  this  time 
did  not  fear  to  attack  the  regal  power  of  Scipio.  ^'What!"  he 
says,  "that  which  I  applaud  in  the  theatre,  shall  I  not  dare  to 
wound  therewith  the  ear  of  one  of  our  kings?-  Alas  I  slavery  now 
stifles  liberty ;  but  at  the  games  of  Bacchus  we  will  speak  with  free 
voice."  In  another  of  his  pieces  he  attacked  the  austere  reputa- 
tion for  morality,  which  the  hero  had  so  skilfully  secured ;  upon 
this  Scipio  became  exasperated,  and  the  incorrigible  poet  was  sent 
into  (^xile  and  interned  at  Utica. 

Plnutus,  warned  by  this  example,  no  longer  dared   to   mention 


Wine  Cart.^ 


names,  but  then^  are  few  of  his  piec^es  in  Avliich  he  does  not  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  early  simplicity  and  attack  the  mnnners  of  the 
times.  Notice  his  picture  of  the  rhetoricians  and  i)hilos()phers, 
Scipio's   favourite    friends :    "  Those    Greeks   Avho,   under   their   long 


Cum  in  hut  ...  .  fnhiilix,  delictn  nun  et  petulatitins  dietonim,  quUnif<  mulfofi  ante  IrpaerfH 
thhmnet.     (Aulus  Oellius,  yoct.  Att.,  iii.  3.) 

^  Qnemr/nnm  repem  rnmjtere. 

^  From  a  fresco  found  at  Pompeii  in  a  fhermnpolium.  (See  also  on  next  pap^e  tlie  drinking- 
scene  from  the  same  source.)  The  first  of  the.'sie  represents  a  cart  containino-  an  immense  skin 
for  the  transportation  of  wine  ;  the  second,  a  tavern  scene  :  two  of  the  party  (perliaps  women) 
have  their  heads  covere<l  with  a  kind  of  hood  worn  at  the  present  day  upon  parts  of  the  Italian 
sea-coast  by  sailors  and  fishermen.  The  drinkers  have  evidently  exhausted  their  supply,  foi- 
two  cups  or  drinking-horns  are  inverttnl,  and  a  yown^  pooillntor  is  hring^in^  fresh  ones.  Along 
the  wall  are  hunnr  provisions— sausages,  veg-etahles,  etc.;  characters  are  traced  upon  the  wall, as 
in  the  pot-houses  of  our  time.  (Cf.  lioux,  Hereulnnum  et  PompSi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  65-7,  and  Rich, 
Greek  and  Homan  Antignifies  nnder  the  words  Carnarinm  and  Cavj:ona.) 
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cloaks  stuffed  with  books  and  with  the  provisions  they  have  begged, 
assemble,  confer,  and  walk  together,  all  bristling  with  maxims. 
At  all  hours  you  will  find  them  encamped  at  Thermo-polium, 
intoxicating  themselves  with  long  draughts.  When  they  steal 
something,  they  quickly  run  away  with  veiled  heads,  drink  it  hot, 
then  return  gravely  trying  to  steady  themselves  upon  their  drunken 
legs."  ^  And  elsewhere  of  a  slave  meditating  some  rascality  : 
"  Behold  him,  about  to  philosophize  !  " 

But    Plautus   does   not    venture    very   far    upon   the   dangerous 
ground  of   political  allusions ;    he  had  rather   paint    tli(*  manners  of 


Drinking  Scene.'' 

the  lower  classes — the  knavish  valet,  the  profligate  and  d(4ud(Ml 
old  man,  the  usurer  of  the  Forum,  the  parasite,  and  the  young 
slave-girl,  inevitably  declared  fre(^  in  the  denouement.  [All  this  was 
borrowed  directly  from  the  Greeks.]  By  this  discretion  Plautus 
only  gained  the  advantage  of  being  overlooked.     The  favour  of  the 

'  CureuL,  II.  iii.  13,  seq.  ThermofHttium,  wine  shop,  properly  a  plure  where  heute<l  wine  is 
drank.  The  Latin  word  is  retained  in  the  translaition  to  preserve  the  ironical  allusion  t(»  Ther- 
mopylae.    The  Romans  were  fond  of  inulhKi  wine.     Cf.  al'^o  Pteiidolus,  IV.  iii.  IH. 

*  See  preceding  page,  note  3. 
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aristocracy  was  reserved  for  Ennius,  for  Andronicus  and  Terence, 
elegant  copyists  of  Greece  and  supple  worshippers  of  fortune. 
Ennius  was  buried  with  the  Scipios ;  Terence  lived  in  intimate 
relations  with  them.^  As  for  the  poets  of  the  people,  Nfcvius  '^ 
died  in  exile,  and  if  Plautus  was  not  reduced  to  turn  a  mill,  as  he 
had  begun,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  favour  with  the  people  was 
ever  a  compensation  for  what  he  lost  by  satirizing  the  great  men. 
The  party  of  the  old  Eomans  was  defeated  in  the  persons  of 
its  poets.     Cato  avenged  it. 

In  a  republic,  whoever  ceases  to  rise  begins  to  decline.     Scipio 
could   not   remain   at   the    height  where   the   victory  of    Zama   had 
placed  him.      It  was  in  vain  that  he  obtained  the  offices  of   prince 
of   the  senate   and  of   censor,   showed   in   the   latter   office   extreme 
indulgence,    accused    an   extortioner,    L.    Cotta,^   and    finally   caused 
himself  to  be  sent  into  Africa  to  allay  the  strife  between  Carthage 
and    Masinissa,    which    he    did    not    allay ; '     his    popularity    was 
waning.      Flamininus,  Cato  even,  were  the  heroes  of  the  day.      To 
recall  the  attention  of   the  people  he  solicited  in  194  a  second  con- 
sulship ;    this   was   an   error    on   his    part,    for    this    second   tenure 
brought  him   no  distinction,*  and  he  gave  oflPence  to  the  people  by 
assigning   to    senators    particular    places    in    the    theatre.^      When, 
therefore,  in  192,  he  solicited  the  office  of  consul  for  his  son-in-law, 
Scipio   Xasica,   and   for   his   friend   Laelius,    he   met   with   a   double 
refusal.      His   brother,    however,    was    elected   two   years   later   and 
entrusted   with    the    command    in    Asia,    whither    Africanus   went 
also,  but  this  campaign,  more  brilliant  than  difficult,  added  nothing 
to  his  fame  and  cost  him  the  repose  of  his  later  life.      From  that 

^  Whatever  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  Terence  had  some  fortune,  for  he  married  his 
<laughter  to  a  Roman  knight,  and  left  her  twenty  acres  of  gardens  along  the  Appian  Way. 

'^  Cicero  and  all  commentators  following  him  represent  Naeviiis  to  have  died  in  204.  But 
the  verses  against  Scipio  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the  battle  of  Zama.  In  204 
Scipio  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  accused  and  almost  deprived  of  his  command,  as  Naevius  speaks 
of  him  ;  the  satire  at  that  period  would  have  had  no  echo  ;  the  exile  to  Utica  could  not  have 
taken  place  until  after  the  second  Punic  war.  Varro,  moreover,  makes  the  date  much  later: 
vitam  Na-vii  productt  longim  (Cic,  Brut.,  15),  to  199,  accoi-ding  to  Teuffel  in  his  Hist.Lat.  I  At, 

^  Cic,  in  Ccecil.f  21. 

*  Livy,  xxxiv.  62.  Livy  and  Plutarch  also  represent  him  as  going  into  Asia  ambassador  to 
Antiochus;  we  have  already  (vol.  ii.  p.  43)  expressed  our  doubts  on  this  subject. 

'  According  to  Plutarch  he  hastened  to  take  Cato's  place  in  Spain  ;  Livy  represents  him  as 
gohig  no  further  than  the  Cisalpine,  but  botli  agree  in  describing  this  consulship  as  of  little  im- 
portance. 

"  On  the  subject  of  this  attack  upon  equality,  see  l^ivy,  xxxix.  54,  and  Val.  Max.,  II.  iv.  3. 
VOL.  n.  AA 
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time  onward,  to  quote  the  energetic  language  of  Livy,  Cato  never 
ceased  barking  at  this  great  citizen.  But  Cato,  hard  and  dry  of 
heart,  though  he  had  been  Scipio's  quaestor,  had  not  adopted 
those  sentiments  of  respect  and  filial  piety  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  time,  were  due  from  the  queestor  to  his  chief.  At  Thermo- 
pylae, Acilius,  exaggerating  the  services  of  Cato,  had  declared  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  army  that  the  victory  was  due  to  him, 
but  w^hen  Acilius  sued  for  the  censorship  Cato  forgot  the  consul's 
noble  conduct,  entered  the  field  as  a  competitor,  and  to  make  the 
defeat  of  Acilius  more  secure,  brought  against  him  an  accusation 
of  embezzlement  of  public  funds.  For  a  man  who  prided  himself 
on  his  old-fashioned  morality  this  was  hardly  following  the  ex- 
amples of  early  days,  or  at  least  the  virtues  which  all  men, 
himself  included,  ascribed  to  those  times. 

At  his  instigation  the  two  Petilii,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
summoned  L.  Scipio  to  account  for  the  treasures  delivered  up  by 
Antiochus  (187).  When  he  had  brought  his  books  into  court 
Africanus  seized  them :  ''  The  details  are  there,"  he  cried,  ''  but 
they  shall  not  be  seen,"  and  he  tore  them  up  ;  **  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  I  have  undergone  the  affront  of  being  obliged  to  give 
account  of  4,000,000  sesterces  when  I  have  poured  200,000,000 
into  the  treasury." 

The  senate  possessed  no  means  of  coercing  Scipio,  and  finance 
did  not  concern  the  popular  assembly.  But  above  this  unwritten 
constitution  of  Eome  was  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the 
right,  in  consequence,  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  to  intervene 
when  the  established  authorities  proved  inefficient.  It  was  in 
virtue  of  this  right  that  the  tribunes  later  became  so  formidable 
when  they  separated  from  the  senate,  and  when  that  day  did  come 
the  Republic  was  gone. 

The  Petilii  presented  to  the  tribes  a  proposal,  which  Cato 
supported  in  a  violent  speech,  to  insist  that  the  senate  should 
institute  a  judicial  commission  to  examine  whether  all  the  spoils 
of  Asia  had  been  lodged  in  the  treasury.  It  is  likely  that  there 
were  financial  irregularities  in  connection  with  the  expedition. 
But  Manlius  Yulso  had  certainly  been  giiilty  of  many  worse  pro- 
digalities or  dishonesties.  One  of  the  ten  commissioners  who  had 
been   associated   with   him   endeavoured    to   have    him    included   in 
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the  prosecution.  But  Cato,  urged  by  hatred,  would  have  but 
a  single  defendant,  that  his  vengeance  might  be  more  certain. 
The  senators  were  obliged  to  obey  the  popular  decree,  and  the 
tribunal,  established  under  the  presidency  of  the  praetor  Terentius 
CuUeo,  declared  L.  Scipio,  his  quaestor,  and  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
A.  Hostilius,  guilty  of  peculation.  The  restitution  demanded  was 
4,000,000  denarii.  ^^  Unless  this  sum  is  paid  into  the  treasury,  or 
security  be  given  for  its  payment,"  said  the  praetor,  '^  L.  Scipio 
shall  go  to  prison."  Gracchus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  opposed  his 
veto  to  this  decree.  "  Long  since  an  enemy  of  the  Scipios,"  he 
cried,  "  I  swear  I  am  so  still,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  seek  to  gain 
their  favour  by  my  present  course.  But  the  prison  to  which  I 
have  seen  Africanus  lead  so  many  foreign  kings  and  generals 
shall  not  close  upon  his  brother."  And  he  directed  that  L.  Scipio 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  Scipio' s  property  was  seized  and 
sold,  all  of  which  proved  insufficient  to  pay  the  fine,  his  poverty 
proving  his  innocence.  Ilis  relatives  and  friends  were  eager  to 
make  up  to  him  what  he  had  lost, 
but  he  accepted  only  enough  for  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life  (187).^ 

A  year  later,  being  sent  into 
Asia  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
between  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and 
Syria,  he  received  from  these  princes 
and  from  the  cities  in  alliance  with 
Rome  presents  enough  to  enable  him 
to  celebrate  on  his  return  with  great 
magnificence  games  that  lasted  ten 
days,  in  which  were  displayed  all 
the   curiosities  that  Asia  and  Africa 

could  offer — athletic  combats,  hunts  of  lions  and  panthers,  and 
scenic  representations.  The  man  whose  condemnation  Cato  had 
procured  became  again  the  favourite  of  the  people. 


Roman  Athletes.^ 


'  Cicero  extols,  in  one  of  his  orations  against  Verres,  the  disinterestedness  of  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  and  in  the  de  OfjUciis  that  of  Africanus.  (ii.  '2'1.)  [But  tliis  evidence,  as  well  as  the 
sale  of  his  (immovable)  property,  is  but  poor  evidence  against  the  general  belief  in  his  embezzle- 
ments, nor  does  his  subsequent  display  to  the  people  seem  consistent  with  the  indignation  of 
injured  innocence. — Ed.'] 

■^  Wrestlers  at  the  pancration.    {Museo  Pio  Clementhm,  v.  pi.  36,  and  Saglio,  op.  ctf.,^g.  5'20.^ 
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But  the  rude  peasant  of  the  Sabine  country  was  tenacious  in 
his  hatred ;  Asiatieus  having  escaped  him,  he  set  on  foot  a  criminal 
proceeding  against  Africanus  before  the  tribes.  ''  We  must,"  he 
said,  ^' bring  down  to  the  level  of  republican  equality  this  proud 
citizen,  whose  example  encourages  contempt  of  the  laws  and 
magistrates  and  disdain  for  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
countrv."  The  tribune  N?evius  accused  Scipio  of  having  sold 
peace  to  the  king  of  Syria. 

On   the    appointed    day   Africanus   appeared,     suiTounded   by    a 


Scenic  Representntion/ 

numerous  crowd  of  friends  and  clients.  "  Tribunes  of  the  people 
and  you,  Eomans,"  he  said,  with  splendid  arrogance,  ^'on  the 
anniversary  of  this  day  I  conquered  Hannibal  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.      As   therefore    it    is   but    decent    for   this    day   to    adjourn 


^  Two  female  magicians  with  liorses'  hoofs,  emblem  of  infernal  power.  It  is  possible  they 
are  Ilippopo(les,a  Scythian  nation,  whose  country  is  famous  in  tlu;  annals  of  magic;  one  of  their 
cities  was  an  Egyptian  colony.     (Cf.  Roux,  Herculnynim  et  Pomj)ri\  vol.  iii.  pi.  li^o  nn<l  p.  64.) 
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litigation,  I  go  now  to  the  Capitol,  there  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods.  Come  with  me  and  beseech  the  gods  that  you  may  have 
commanders  like  myself,  since  if  you  have  anticipated  my  years 
with  honours,  I  have  anticipated  your  honours  with  services." 
Accordingly  he  went  up  from  the  rost}  im  to  the  Capitol,  and  the 
whole  assembly  followed  him,  leaving  the  tribunes  alone  Avith 
their   slaves   and   the   crier.      Scipio   thus   attended   visited   in  tui-n 


Ruins  of  the  Tomb  of  *the  Coraelii  (a  branch  of  tin?  Scipios)  upon  the  Appian  Way.^ 

all  the  temples  in  the  city,  and  the  day  was  more  of  a  triumph  to 
him  than  that  on  which  he  led  captive  Syphax  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, for  he  now  triumphed  over  the  tribunes  and  over  the 
people  of  Rome  themselves.'^ 

On    another    occasion   he    exclaimed,    "1    have    brought    back 
from  Africa  but  a  name."     And  forseeing  nothing  but  new  attacks 

'  From  an  engraving  by  Piranesi  in  the  Bibliotheqiie  nationale. 

"^  Livy,  xxxviii.  51.  hi  Aulus  Gellius  and  Polybius  (xxiv.  U),  woi-ds,  names,  and  circum- 
stances are  given  differently.  Livy  himself  avows  that  these  last  years  of  Scipio  are  full  of 
uncertainties. 
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from   envy  and   continual   disputes  with   the   tribunes,  he  withdrew 
to  Litemum,  determined  not  to  attend  the  trial.     The  day  amvmg 
when  he  was  summoned,  L.  Scipio  pleaded  the  excuse  of   sickness. 
This   the   two   tribunes  would   not   accept,  and  were   about   to   pro- 
ceed  to   some    violent    measure   when   Sempronius    Gracchus    agani 
intervened,  delaring   that   the   plea  of   sickness  shoidd   be  accepted, 
and  reproaching   his   countrymen   sharply  for   their   lack  of   respect 
for    so    eminent    a    citizen.      ^' Will    men   of    illustrious    character 
never"   he    exclaimed,    '^thi-ough    their    own    merits,    or    through 
honours  conferred  by  you,  arrive  at  a  safe  and  inviolable  sanctuary 
where   their   old   age   may   repose,  if    not   revered,    at    least   secure 
from  injury  ?  "     The  affair  was  abandoned,  and  the  senate  thanked 
Tiberius    Gracchus    for    having    consulted    the    public   good   rather 

than  his  personal  feelings. 

Having  thus  withdrawn  to  Liternum,  Scipio  finished   his   days 
there,  devoting  himself  to  the  muses  in  a  villa  which  the  humblest 
of    Seneca's    contemporaries   would    have    despised.      Ennius    came 
often  to  read   to  him  his  verses,  and   to   seek   from   the   conqueror 
of    Hannibal   inspiration   for   a   poem   upon   the   second   Punic  war. 
A   monument   consecrated   the   memory   of    this   friendship   between 
the   poet   and   the   hero.      The   Scipios   placed   a   statue   of    Enmus 
between    those    of     Asiaticus    and    Africanus    upon    the    cenotaph 
erected   by  them   near   the   Porta   Capena.      Tradition   tells  that  in 
the    solitude   of    Litemum   pirates   landed    one    day,    coming    from 
a  remote   country.      Scipio   armed   his   slaves,  but   no   sooner   were 
the   brigands   aware   whose  was   the   house   than   they   thi'cw  down 
their   arms,  and   approaching   placed   upon   the   threshold   gifts   like 
those  offered  to  the  gods.'      Polybius  places  the  death  of  Africanus 
in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Philopamien  and  of  Hannibal  (183). 
What  is  believed  to  be  his  tomb   is  shown   at  Patrica,  the  ancient 
Litemum,  and   the   second  word   of   the   inscription  which  was   en- 
graved   by   his   own   order:     '^  Ungrateful    country,    thou    shalt   not 

have  my  ashes."  - 

Ennius   had   composed  for    him   another   epitaph:    '^  Here   lies 

'^  wtatever  hLbeeii  said  on  this  point,  we  find  it  impossible  to  imagine  Scipio  embezzlin.^ 
the  public  funds.     A  man  .vho  had  done  such  great  things  could  never  hav..  sunk  to  m~ 
like  this,  especially  one  who,  hke  Scipio,  acted  the  part  of  the  dem.god.     No  ^.^  f  ^^^^^ 
anecdote  related  Ly  Val.  Maximus  of  the  dowry  of  10,000  uses  given  to  the  daughter  of  Caius 
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a  man  whose  exploits  could  never  be  suitably  rewarded,"  and  lie 
makes  tfce  hero  say:  "From  the  lands  of  the  rising  sun,  beyond 
the  Palus  Moeotis,  no  man  can  measure  his  exploits  with  mine. 
If  to  mortal  man  it  be  permitted  to  ascend  into  the  region  where 
dwell  the  immortal  gods,  to  me  shall  open  the  wide  portal  of  the 
skies."  These  words  are  certainly  not  modest,  but  it  was  allow- 
able for  the  poet  to  put  them  into  his  hero's  mouth.  Modesty, 
moreover,  was  never  a  Koman  virtue,  and  men  would  readily  have 
forgiven  the  saviour  of  Kome  if  he  possessed  none  of  it. 


III. — The  Censorship  of  Cato. 

Cato   was    triumphant.      The    Scipios   were    humbled,    and    all 
the  aristocracy  with  them.     After  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalia, 
the   people,    notwithstanding    the    keen    opposition    of    the    nobles, 
gave  even   the  office  of   censor  to  this  new  man,  whose  hatred  for 
all  that  was  high  corresponded  with  that  instinctive  jealousy  which 
recurs    in    every   mob   when    calm    and    prosperous    times    return. 
Cato  had  not  so  much  sued  for  this  office  as  demanded  it,  yet  he 
would   not   have   it   except   in   company  with  his   friend   and   early 
protector,   Valerius   Flaccus   (184).       "The   city  needs   to   be   puri- 
fied," he   said,  "and   it   is   not   the   most   agreeable   physician,  but 
the  severest,  that  she  requires."      The  aristocracy  and  the  publicani 
were  roughly  handled       He  expelled  seven  members  of  the  senate, 
among  them   a   consular,   the    brother  of   Flamininus,  and  Manilius, 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.     The  examination  of  the  equestrian 
order  was   equally  severe,   but  when   he   deprived   L.   Scipio  of   his 
horse,  after  having   already  ruined  him,  he  was  suspected  of   envy, 
says   his   biographer;    it   was    thought   he   did   this   only   to   insult 

Scipio,  the  family  must  have  been  a  rich  one,  for  Asiaticus  and  Africanus,  very  young,  sought 
and  obtained  together  the  burdensome  office  of  aediles  (Polybius,  x.  4),  but  their  wealth  was  that 
of  an  early  period.  Africanus  fixed  the  dowry  of  each  of  his  daughters  at  fifty  talents,  it  is  true, 
but  he  gave  nothing  while  he  was  alive,  and  after  his  death  his  widow  was  able  to  pay  to  the 
sons-in-law  but  half  of  what  had  been  promised  to  them.  The  remainder  was  finally  paid  by 
Scipio  ^Emilianus  after  the  death  of  Emilia.  Nor  was  this  sum  of  fifty  talents  an  extra- 
ordinary dowry,  since  Plutarch  affirms  that  Paulus  ^Emilius  left  scarcely  enough  to  pay  his 
wife's  dower  (Paul.  yEmil.,  4),  estimating  the  value  of  his  estate  at  370,000  drachma  (ibid.,4S), 
or,  like  Polybius,  at  more  than  sixty  talents.  As  to  Scipio's  buildings,  his  villa  of  Liternum 
was  verj'  modest.     (See  Seneca's  letter  dated  from  that  village.) 


SCO 
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Africanus  and  once  more  to  defy  the  entire  nobility  in  the  person 
of  a  Scipio.     Not  content  with  the  official  censure,  he  added  violent 
language^  or  scandalous  revelations.     Flamininus  having  impudently 
asked  the  reason  of   the  disgrace   Cato  had  inflicted   on  his  house; 
the  censor  told  the  following  fact  :    in  going  to   take   command  of 
his   province   Flamininus   had    taken   with    him     a     favourite    boy; 
this   person   one   day  reproaching   him    during   a   feast  with   having 
taken   him  away  from   Eome  on  the  eve  of   a  gladiatorial   display"^ 
at  the  moment  a  Gaul  of   high  rank  had  just  presented  himself   at 
the    consul's    tent    imploring    protection     for    himself    and    family. 
"Since     you    missed    the    show    of    gladiators,"    said    Flamininus, 
"would   you   like  to  see  this  man   die?"      On  the  boy's  approval' 
the   consul   seized   his   sword,    struck    the    Gaul    while   he   was   yet 
speaking,    and    laid   him    dead    at    the    feet   of    his   minion.      The 
Flaminini,    like    the    Scipios,    were   therefore   humbled;    the    Galbas 
were   to    have    their   turn,  and    the    Fulvii,  often   attacked  by  Cato, 
escaped  his  blows  only  to  fall  by  the  censure  of   one  of  their  own' 
relatives.^ 

The  finances  at  this  time  were  in  the  worst  possible  condition. 
Cato   farmed    out   the   revenues    at   a   very   high   price,    and    made 
advantageous   contracts   for    public    works.      This    integrity   excited 
such  clamour  among  the  publicans  that  the  senate,  gained  over  by 
the   faction   of    Flamininus,'   broke    the    leases,    declared    the    sales 
invalid,  ordered  new  assignments,  and    gmnted  discounts,  no   doubt 
for  the  interest  of  the  State,  but  certainly  also  of  individuals ;  some 
tribunes    of    this    party   went    so    far    as   to   cite   Cato   before   the 
popular   assembly,  that   he   might    be   condemned    to   pay  a   fine   of 
two    talents.      The    censors    reluctantly   obeyed    the    senate;    they 
assigned   contracts    for    the    revenue    at    slight    reductions,    but   by 
way  of  punishment  to  those  who  had  broken  their  first  engagements 
denied   all  such   persons   the   right   to   bid.      These   measures    were 
well   meant,    but    trivial,    short-sighted    attempts   to   save   the    State 
by  an  imitation  of  the  severe  integrity  of  earlier  times  on  the  part 
of  men  who  had  no  conception  of  the  vast  and  thorough  reforms  of 
which  the  Republic  had  need. 

^  Acerhfe  orationcs  .  ...  in  eos  quos.     (Livy,  xxxix.  42.) 

''  III  176,  Fulvius  the  censor  degraded  his  own  brother  from  the  senate 

^  Phitarch,  Cat.,  17. 


Cato  further  took  revenge  during  this  censorship  for  the  defeat 
that  he  had  suffered  in  the  matter  of  the  Oppian  law;  he  included 
in  the  enumeration  of  property  owned  by  the  citizens  the  womens' 
dress,  ornaments,  and  can-iages,  and  ordered  further  that  young 
slaves  bought  since  the  last  census  should  be  valued  at  ten  times  the 
price  they  had  cost,  and  should  be  taxed  one-third  per  cent.  Water 
at  Rome   and    in  its  arid  neighbourhood  was  a  matter  of   the  first 


Sources  of  the  Anio,  near  Siibiaco.^ 

necessity,  but  most  of  the  aqueducts  being  then  for  the  larger  part 
of  their  course  subterranean,  like  the  Aqua  Appia,  the  Anio  Vetus, 
and  the  Aqua  Marcia^  fraud  was  easy ;  a  strict  examination 
brought  to  light  many  thefts  of  water,  impoverishing  the  public 
supply,    to   the   profit   of    wealthy    landowners.      These   the   censors 

^  The  Anio,  whose  head-waters  were  remarkably  cold  and  limpid,  fed  two  aqueducts,  the 
Anio  Vetiis  (271),  which  began  but  twenty  miles  distant  from  Korae,  below  the  city  of  Tibur, 
and  the  Anio  Sovii^,  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  took  the  water  much  higher,  at 
a  point  forty-two  miles  from  llome  and  only  six  from  Subiaco  {Sublaqueum). 
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suppressed,  and  they  also  caused  to  be  demolished  within  thirty 
days  all  buildings  or  sheds  belonging  to  individuals  which  pro- 
jected  into   public   ground;    they   employed    contractors    in   paving 

cisterns  with  stone,  in 
cleansing  the  sewers,  and 
in  constructing  others  in 
quarters  of  the  city  where 
they  were  required.  A 
road  was  made  through 
the  Formian  mountain, 
and  a  court  of  justice, 
called  the  Porcian  basilica, 
was  erected. 

His  conduct  as  cen- 
sor, so  hostile  to  the  rich 
and  to  the  aristocratic 
party,  procured  him  violent 
enmities,  but  it  also  gave 
him  a  splendid  name  and 
the  affection  of  the  people, 
who  erected  to  him  a 
statue  in  the  temple  of 
Hygieia,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion signifying  that  he 
had  through  salutary  de- 
crees and  wise  institutions 
saved  the  commonwealth 
when  on  the  way  to  ruin. 
There  was,  it  is  evident, 
a   large   party   who    sym- 


Ilygieia.^ 

pathized  with   the  rigid   censor.       At  its  head^  Cato   never  ceased 


Louvre,  No.  84  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  Hygieia,  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  .Escula- 
pius,  was  by  reason  of  this  reckoned  among  the  tutelary  divinities.  She  is  represented  in  the 
Louvre  offering  to  the  mystic  serpent  the  emblem  of  health  or  of  life,  the  cup  containing  his 

'  Women's  jewels  (full-page  illustration)  :-L  Bracelet.  2.  Ring  representing  a  little  ser- 
pent, the  head  raised.  ( Rr.ux,  Hercidanum  et  Pompei,  vii.  pi. 94.)  3.  Ring  with  double-headed 
serpent.  (Roux,  ibid.)  4.  Pin.  5,  6.  Earrings.  (Niccolini.)  7.  Bracelets  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  the  eyes  a  disk  of  silver.  (Roux,  ibid.)  8.  Earring  with  double  pendant  of  pearls, 
shape  frequently  found  in  excavations.      9.  Radiated  collar,  monile  radiatum,  bund  formed 


Jewels  (see  note  2,  p.  362). 
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to  combat  the  ambition,  avidity,  and  luxury  of  the  great,  sometimes 
by  accusations  of  individuals,  sometimes  by  enforcing  the  sumptuary 
laws,  which  have  never  been  efficient,  and  by  all  those  propositions 
which  gave  new  but  useless  guarantees  to  old  institutions.  Among 
these  are : — 

In   181    a   law  against  the  custom  of   soliciting  office,  and  the 


Ilygieia  and  ^sculapius.^ 

Orchian  law,  to  limit  the  number  of  guests  and  the  expense  of 
feasts.^ 

In  180  the  Villian,  or  lex  Annalis,  repressing  the  office-seekers' 
canvass  still  further  by  requiring  every  candidate  to  give  proof  that 
he  had  made  ten  campaigns,  and  by  fixing  the  age  requisite  before 
a  man  might  hold  office .  as  follows :  thirty-one  for  the  qutestor- 
ship  :  thirty-seven  for  the  curule  aedileship  ;  forty  for  the  prsetorship  ; 

of  scales  ingeniously  interlaced,  to  which  are  attaclied  seventy-one  pendants ;  each  side  of  the 
clasp,  decorated  witli  a  frog,  had  a  ruby  cut  pear-shaped ;  one  only  has  come  down  to  us. 
(Roux,  ibid.)     10,11.  Hair-pins. 

'  Ras-relief  in  marble  from  the  Pio  Clementino  Museum. 

'^  Macrobius,  Saturn.,  iii.  17.     See  also  Aulus  Gelliiis,  Xocf.  Att.,  xv.  0. 
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* 


forty -thfee   for   the   consulship ;    an   interval   of   at   least   two   years 
being  required  between  holding  any  two  of  these  magistracies.* 

In  169  the  Voconinn 
law,  to  prevent,  as  at 
Sparta,  the  accumulation 
of  property  in  female 
hands.^ 

In  161  the  Fannian 
law,  against  luxury  of  the 
table.' 


No.  1. 


•  Cic,  Fam.,  x.  25.  Other  cal- 
culations, founded  on  the  necessity 
of  the  ten  campaigns,  which  might 
begin  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen,  bring 
the  age  for  the  quaestorship  lower. 

^  A  woman  could  neither  be 
made  general  legatee  nor  could  she 
receive  more  than  100,000  sesterces 
(Dion.,  Ivi.  10),  or  a  legacy  larger 
than  that  of  the  principal  heir. 
(Aulus  Gellius,  vii.  13,  xvii.  6;  Cic, 
//  in  Verr.,  i.  42,  43;  pro  Balbo, 
^ ;  de  Senec,  6.)  The  Furian  law 
(183)  forbade  to  leave  more  than 
1,000  ases  to  any  one  individual  [not 
the  direct  heir  ?].  An  attempt  was 
made  by  these  laws  to  prevent  the 
excess  of  legacies  which  parcelled 
out  estates  and  brought  about  the 
extinction  or  impoverishment  of  old 
families.  (Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  i.  40.) 
^  This  law  limited  to  100  ases 
the  expense  of  banquets  given 
during  the  Roman  and  plebeian 
frames,  the  saturnalia,  and  other  of 
the  great  holidays;  to  thirty  ases 
for  other  sacred  days;  finally  to 
ten  for  ordinary  repasts.  Certain 
meats  and  drinks  it  forbade  abso- 
lutely. (Aulus  Gellius,  II.  xxiv. 
2-6;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  x.  50.)  Not 
only  the  host,  but  the  guests  also 
were  liable  to  the  penalities  of  this 
law.  These  prohibitions  were  extended  in  144  to  all  Italy  by  the  Didian  law.  See  in 
Macrobius  (III.  xvii.  4)  the  untranslatable  discourse  of  an  orator  supporting  the  Fannian  law  : 
Si  quidem  eo  res  redierat,  ut  gula  illecti  plerique  ingenui  piieri  pudicitiam  et  libertatem  suam 
venditarent ;  plerique  e.r  plehe  Romann,  vino  madidi,  in  comitium  venirent  et  ebrii,  etc  These 
sumptuary  laws  were  many  times  renewed,  but  always  in  vain. 

^  Pompeian  paintings.     (Roux,  Uerculanum  et  Pomj>^i,  vol.  v.  4th  Series,  pi.  49.)     Part  of 


No.  3. 


Finally,   in  159   a   consular  law,  with  capital  penalties  against 
office-seekers  convicted  of  bribery. 

We  may  note  further,  as  a  symptom  of  the  ideas  then  pre- 
valent, that  four  years 
after  this  the  consul  Scipio 
Nasica  caused  a  permanent 
theatre  to  be  demolished 
because  such  an  edifice 
would  have  been  a  stand- 
ing temptation  to  a  plea- 
sure which  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic  had  not 
known.^  In  169  Cato 
had  instigated  the  decree 
that  kings  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Rome, 
where  they  always  left 
behind  them  some  of  the 
vices  of  their  courts  ;  later 
he  caused  Cameades  to 
be  expelled,  and  sent 
home  the  Achoeans,  who 
had  been  detained  in  Italy. 
He  did  not  even,  after  the 
fall  of  Perseus,  feel  will- 
ing to  encourage  a  war 
with  Rhodes,  whither  all 
generals  and  soldiers  alike 
would  have  gone  to  seek 

the  decoration  of  a  dining-room, 
which  reveals  to  us  the  culinarv 
tastes  of  the  Romans: — No.  1.  A 
fat  cliicken  hanging  beside  a  liare, 
the  latter  so  highly  esteemed  tliat  ^lo.  4. 

the  proverb  "to  live  on  hare  "had  Dainties, 

the  meaning  to  live  in  great  luxury. 

(Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  700,  and  the  scholia.)  No.  2.  Thrushes  and  muslirooms.  No.  3.  Partridges, 
a  lamprey,  and  an  eel  from  the  Ganges  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  ix.  3)  or  from  Lake  Copais. 
(Athenaeus,  vii.  13.)  No.  4.  A  basket  of  figs  for  dess.^rt.  (Cf.  Roux,  op.  cit.,  vol.  v.  pp.  91-94.) 
^  These  sumptuary  laws  were  so  futile  that  in  145  masrnificent  games  were  given  by 
Mummius. 
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forty-tlif(H^   for   the    consulsliip ;    an    interval    of   at    least   two   years 
being-  ree^nired  between  lioldin^j;*  any   two  of  tliese  niagistraeies.' 

Tn  109  the  Vovonian 
law,  to  prevc^nt,  as  at 
Sparta,  tlu»  aeeiimulation 
of  i)r(>perty  in  female 
hands.- 

In  101  the  Fffifiiifnt 
law,  a<jjainst  Inxnry  of  the 
table.*^ 


'  Cio..  Fam.,  x.  2.').  OtluT  cal- 
culations, founded  on  the  nt'C»*ssitv 
of  the  ten  ranjpaig-ns,  which  niiuhi 
l»<'<iin  at  the  apfe  of  sevent^'cn.  hiing^ 
the  a<.'"e  for  the  qurpstorship  lower. 

-  A  woman  could  neither  he 
ina<le  jrcneral  lepcatee  nor  could  she 
receive  nmre  than  1(K),()00  tfoxterces 
(Dion.,  hi.  10),  or  a  legacy  larger 
than    that    of   the    principal    heir. 


No.  1. 


■■  '—ctamm^^m  ^••-i^i'^vci- ' 


';•-*" ',  ■ 


'"^ 


1  w^%^ 


I     (  Aiilus  (it'llius,  vii.  l.'i,  xvii.  (J;  Cic, 


//  ///  J 'en:,  i.  4l\  4.'1;  j>ro  liafito, 
S;  dc  SeHfo.,  .'>. )  The  Furian  law 
(ls;j)  forhade  to  leave  more  than 
1,(K10  axex  to  any  one  in<lividual[not 
the  direct  heir'"].  An  atteni])t  was 
made  hy  tlu'se  laws  to  prevent  the 
excess  of  legacies  wliich  parcelltMl 
out  (States  and  hrouglit  ahout  the 
extinction  or  impoverisliment  of  old 
families.  (Cic,  //  in  Vfrr.,  i.  40.) 
'  This  law  limited  to  100  asen 
the  expense  of  hanrjuets  given 
during  the  llonnm  and  pleheian 
games,  the  saturnalia,  aiul  other  of 
the  great  holidays;  to  thirty  ascs 
for  other  sucre<i  <lavs;  linallv  to 
ten  for  ordinary  repasts.  Certain 
meats  aJid  <lrinks  it  forhade  ahso- 
lutely.  (Aulus  liellius,  II.  xxiv. 
!>-();  Pliny,  7/m/.  Xat.,  x.  ')().)  Not 
only  the  host,  but  the  guests  also 
were  liable  to  the  penalities  of  this 
law.  Tliese  prohibitions  were  extended  in  111  to  all  Italy  by  the  Didian  law.  See  in 
Macr(»bius  (\\{.  xvii.  4)  tiie  untranslatable  discourse  of  an  orator  supporting  the  iMinnian  law  : 
.SV  tiimh-m  (■>  rr.-s  nilirrnf,  ut  t/itht  iUciti  plcrh/m-  i/it/on/i  piieri  jut  (licit  in  m  et  libertatem  siinm 
rt'inhfan'tif ;  )>h'ri(/u('  t'.i  ph-hf  llnmnna,  vino  madiili,  in  comitinm  rcnirent  et  efn'ii,  t'tc.  These 
sunii»tuary  laws  were  many  tinus  r«'new»'<l,  but  always  in  vain. 

'  Pompeian  paintings,     (lloux.  Ilmnlaninn  et  Vuni)>ei,  v(d.  v.  4th  Series,  pi.  41).)     Part  of 


No.  i>. 
Dainties.* 
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Finally,   in   159    a    eonsnlar  law,  with   eai)ital   penalties  against 
office-seekers  convicted  of  bribery. 

We   may  note   fnrther,  as   a    symptom  of   the    ithnis    then   prc^- 

valent,    that     fonr     years   _,        ^^ 

after  this  the  consul  Scipio    WS^:sQ^^l^Mi^^§ti0^^^^ 
Nasica  caused  a  permanent    ^M^^'"^  '^  ' 

theatre  to  be  demolished 
b(»cause  such  an  edifice* 
would  have  been  a  staiid- 


No.  ;i. 


known.^  Tn  1(]9  (^ito 
had  insti<;ated  the  decree 
that  kin<j:s  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  to  E(mi(», 
where  thev  alwavs  left 
behind  them  sonu'  (►f  the 
vices  of  their  courts  ;  later 
he  caused  (limeades  to 
be  expelled,  and  sent 
home  the  Acha^ms,  who 
bad  been  detained  in  Italv. 

• 

lie  did  not  even,  afte^i'  tin* 
fall  of  Perseus,  feel  will- 
ing to  encourage  a  war 
with  Eliodes,  whither  all 
geiKM-als  and  soldier's  alike* 
would  have  gone   to  seek 


the  decoration  of  a  ilininsr-rooni. 
which  reveals  to  us  the  culinary 
ta.stes  of  the  U(»mans: — No.  1.  A 
fat  chicken  hanging  beside  a  hare, 
the  latter  so  highly  esteemed   that  No.  4. 

the  proverb  "to  live  on  hare "  had  Dainties, 

the  meaning  to  li\«>  in  great  luxury. 

(Aristoph.,  VcsjK,  7()i),  and  \]w  sc/tofin.)  No.  i>.  Thrushes  and  mushrooms.  Xo.  :\  Partridges, 
a  lamprey,  and  an  eel  from  the  (Janges  (Pliny,  //?>/.  Xnt.,  i\.  :])  ny  f'n.m  Lake,  Copais. 
( Atheua-us,  vii.  l:{.)  Xo.  4.  A  basket  of  figs  for  dess  rf.  (C'f.  IJonx.  n/>.  rft..  vol.  v.  ])p.  !M  1)4.) 
'These  sumptmiry  laws  were  so  futih'  that  in  11')  ma-^iiificeiif  o;,inrs  were  niven  bv 
Mum  mi  us. 
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that  which  Manlius  had  brought  back  from  Asia,  namely,  new 
wealth  and  new  vices.'  ^^  I  have  no  doubt/'  he  said,  with  bitter 
and  cynical  eloquence,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Rhodians 
w^ould  have  been  glad  to  see  us  less  successful  in  this  w^ar. 
They  are  not  alone  in  wishing  it.  .  .  .  Still  they  did  nothing  in 
aid  of  Perseus.  .  .  .  The  Ehodians  washed  to  become  our  enemies, 
but  what  law^  punishes  this  mere  wush?  Who  will  say  that  if 
a  man  wishes  to  have  500  acres  of  public  land,  or  if  he  wishes  to 
possess  more  flocks  than  the  law  permit,  he  shall  for  this  be  fined? 
Assuredly  every  one  of  us  wishes  to  have  more  than  is  permitted 
to  him  ;  are  we  punished  for  this  ?  Further,  it  is  said,  the  Eho- 
dians   are    arrogant ;    I    should    in    truth   be    sony    that    any   one 

should  address  this  reproach  to  me  or  to  any  of 
my  family;  but  what  is  it  to  us  if  the  Ehodians 
are  arrogant?  Is  it  possible  that  we  take  ofPence 
because  there  is  a  people  in  the  world  prouder 
than  ourselves  ?  " 

lie  constantly  reiterated  his  demand  that  Car- 
thage should  be  destroyed,^  for  the  reason  that 
he  saw^  the  rapid  progress  of  corruption,  and  he  felt  that  it  w^as 
only  wise  for  the  Eomans  to  overwhelm  with  a  final  and  com- 
plete destruction  their  formidable  enemy  while  they  yet  possessed 
the  strength  and  resolution  to  do  it.  Coming  generations,  de- 
praved by  self-indulgence,  would  never,  he  feared,  be  equal  to 
this  task.  During  his  consulate  he  had  obtained  the  passage 
of  a  law,  de  provinciaUbus  sumptlbu.^^  to  limit  the  burdensome 
exactions  of  the  governors.  And  no  doubt  he  approved,  very 
late  in  his  life,  of  the  efforts  6f  the  tribune  Calpumius  Piso, 
the  creator  of  the  (luw-stiones  perpetuw,^  Further  reforms  of  the 
siime  nature  w^ere  the  leges  tahellarice  of  the  tribunes  Gabinius 
and    Cassius,    establishing   vote    by   ballot   in    139   for   the   election 


Coin  of  Cassius 
Longinus.- 


*  {Ii/iofIi>nses)  fjuonnn  opihm  diripiendi)*  possideudm/ite  mm  pauci  e.r  ainnmatihu^  lin's 
infenti  wfensi(/ue  erant.  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noet.  Aft.,  VII.  iii.  0,  the  oration  of  Cato  pro 
li/iodiemiffus.) 

*  LONGIN.  III.  V.  A  senator  about  to  deposit  his  vote  in  tlie  basket,  with  the  letter  V 
(vofum).     Silver  coin  of  the  Casaian  family. 

^  Cato  was  not  the  only  man  to  say,  Delenda  eat  Carthago ;  this  cry  was  so  popular 
[especially  among  the  mercantile  classes]  that  Plant  us  repeats  it  in  closing  his  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  Rome  in  the  Ci.^teliaria  (I.  iii.  54):    Ut  vobis  victi  Pampw/iaj*  mferant. 

^Seepp.  31S-:^1J). 
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of  magistrates,  and  in  137  for  the  judgments  pronounced  by 
the  popular  assembly ;  *  and  not  long  after  this  all  voting  was 
in  this  way,  making  bribery  more  difficult.  Montesquieu  and  Cicero 
are  in  favour  of  open  voting  in  order  that  the  lower 
classes  may  be  enlightened  by  the  higher,  and  re- 
strained by  the  gravity  of  eminent  men.  But  when 
comiption  is  general,  what  can  Brutus  or  Cato  do  ? 
Moreover,  even   with   the   secret  ballot,   the   people  are   ,r  ,.^7      > 

T  ^      i-  Votmg  Scene.- 

sure   to   know  what  these  grave  personages  advise  and 

desire.      Cicero's    former    opinion    is,    therefore,    to    be    preferred, 

namely,  that  the  secret  ballot  is  the  silent  defender  of  liberty. 

This  vigorous  war  made  by  Cato  upon  the  manners  of  his 
time,  this  attitude  of  perpetual  censure,  had  created  for  him  too 
many  enemies  to  leave  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity.^  Fifty 
times  he  was  cited  before  the  magistrates.  The  last  of  these 
occasions  was  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Nevertheless  he  prepared 
and  delivered  his  defence  himself,  in  which  occur  these  noble  and 
simple  words,  ^'  It  is  indeed  difficult,  Eomans,  for  a  man  to  answer 
for  his  conduct  before  the  men  of  a  new  generation."  At  eighty- 
five  he  cited  Serv.  Galba  once  more  to  appear  before  the  people 
"for,"  says  Livy,  "he  had  a  soul  and  a  body  of  iron  which  old 
age  had  not  been  able  to  impair." 

But  this  persevering  hatred  had  at  last  called  out  an  aristocratic 
reaction.  Not  being  able  to  impose  silence  of  this  perpetual  censor 
the  nobles  had  rendered  his  opposition  less  dangerous  by  breaking 
in  his  hands  the  weapon  he  was  using  against  them.  In  the  year 
179    they   destroyed    the   democratic   organization   of    the    comitia.^ 


1  n: 


Cicero  enumerates  four  of  these  laws:  the  Gahiniayi  {de  Amic,  12)  ;  the  Caman  (BrutiM 
'2ii,  27) ;  the  Papinauj  in  the  year  131,  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  proposed  laws  {pro  Mil., 
.3;  ad  Fam.,  ix.  21  ;  Unit.,  ibid.) ;  the  Ccdian,  in  107,  for  voting  in  cases  of  sentence  upon  high 
treason  {perduelioni^).  Tlie  tribune  Cassius  (Longinus  Ravilla)  was,  after  Cato,  the  severest 
and  most  upright  man  of  the  time.  In  113  he  condemned  several  vestals  whom  the  pontifex 
Maximus  had  spared  :  we  shall  hear  again  of  him. 

^  P.  NERVA.  One  of  the  pontes,  or  narrow  passage-ways,  through  which  the  voter  passed 
to  deposit  his  vote,  an  arrangement  designed  to  shelter  him  from  the  final  and  most  dangerous 
solicitations  of  the  candidate.  A  person  presents  a  voting  document  to  another  citizen,  while 
a  third  is  casting  it  into  the  basket ;  above,  an  obscure  symbol.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the 
•Silian  family. 

■^  Xec  quemqiutm  sfPpim postulatum  et  semper  ahsolutum.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  27.)  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  no  less  tlian  fifty  of  Cato's  discourses  were  in  existence.     {Brut.,  17.) 

*  Livy,  xl.  51.     See  our  vol.  i.  p.  560.     The  old  assembly  by  tribes  still  existed,  however. 
VOL,  n.  BB 
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Lepidus  and  Fulvius,  who  had  succeeded  Cato  in  the  censorship, 
had  re-established  for  the  centuriate  assembly  qualifications  ot 
property,  that  is  to  say,  the  system  of  classes,  abolished  before  the 
second  Punic  war.  Sempronius  Gracchus  completed  this  re- 
organization of  the  comitia  by  withdrawing  the  freedmen  from  the 
rustic  tribes,  and  collecting  them  in  om^  of  the  city  tribes,  the 
Esquiline.^  Later  the  institution  of  the  qumtiones  perpetuw, 
although  justified  by  the  public  interest,  again  furnished  to  the 
nobles,  who  alone  filled  these  offices,  an  occasion  of  seizing  upon 
the  right,  until  that  time  belonging  to  the  popular  assembly,  of 
judging  finally  in  criminal  cases. 

In  this  return  towards  the  past,  this  reaction  so  favourable 
to  their  privileges,  the  aristocracy  were  not  negligent  in  the 
observances  of  religion,  which  all  the  established  powers  persisted 
in  considering  an  important  means  of  government.  The  more  the 
spirit  departed  the  more  resolutely  they  clung  to  the  letter,  and 
the  people  were  terrified  by  prodigies  upon  prodigies,  the  magis- 
trates recalled  by. severe  measures  to  respect  auspices,'  the  sacred- 
ness  of  holy  days  religiously  maintained  (the  Fufian  law),  and 
lastly,  even  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  placed  by  the  ^^lian  law 
(167)  in  dependence  upon  the  will  of  the  augurs.' 

Thus  there  came  about  by  means  of  laws,  religion,  and  judicial 
authority,  as  well  as  through  the  concentration  of  property  and  th(^ 
degradation  of  the  people,  a  complete  aristocratic  reaction.  ''  Ropm3," 
says  Sallust,  "was  divided,  the  nobles  on  one  side,  the  people  on 
the  other,  and  in  the  midst  the  shattered  Republic  and  dying 
liberty.  The  faction  of  the  nobles  was  victorious;  the  public 
treasury,  the  provinces,  offices,  triumphs,  all  the  glory  and  wealth 
of  the  world  was  theirs.  Without  any  bond  of  common  interest, 
without  strength,  the  people  was  but  a  powerless  multitude,  deci- 
mated by  wars  and  by  poverty.  For  whilst  the  legionaries  wen^ 
fighting  abroad,  powerful  neighbours  were  evicting  the  fathers  and 
the  children  of  the  absent  soldiers.  The  lust  of  domini(m,  and  an 
insatiable  cupidity,  caused  all  things  to  be  invaded,  to  be  profaned, 


^  Livy,  xlv.  15. 

-  Two  consuls  were  recalled  from  their  provinces  and  compelled  to  resign  office  on  account 
of  informalities  in  their  elections.     (Cic,  de  IHv.,  ii.  33.) 
■*  Cic,  in  Vat.,  vi.  U  :  ad  Fam.,  vii  30;  Prov.  cons.,  ll>. 


until  the  day  when  that  very  tyranny  brought  about  its  own  down- 
fall." ' 

This  downfall  Cato  had  foreseen,  and,  to  his  eternal  honoui-,  had 
made  his  life  one  long  battle  to  avert  it.  During  a  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years  he  had  striven  against  the  laxity  of  discipline  in 
the  army,  against  the  venality  of  the  people,  the  extravagance  of 
the  women,  the  new  tone  in  manners  and  morals.  But  finally, 
conquered  himself,  he  gave  way  before  the  torrent.  His  osten- 
tatious simplicity  and  frugality  was  lost  in  the  scandal  of  his  later 
years.     Cato  also  lived  a  day  too  long. 

**He  had  many  slaves  whom  he  purchased  among  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  always  choosing  the  youngest  and  such  as  were 
most  capable  of  instruction,  like  whelps  or  colts,  that  may  be 
trained  at  pleasure.  .  .  .  When  he  was  a  young  soldier,  and  as  yet 
in  low  circumstances,  he  never  found  fault  with  anything  that  was 
served  up  at  his  table,  but  thought  it  a  shame  to  quarrel  with 
a  servant  on  account  of  his-  palate.  Yet  afterwards,  when  he  was 
possessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  made  entertainments  for  his 
friends  and  the  principal  officers,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  he 
never  failed  to  correct  with  the  whip  such  of  his  slaves  as  had 
not  made  good  attendance  or  had  suffered  anything  to  be  spoiled. 
He  contrived  to  raise  quarrels  among  his  servants  and  to  keo]) 
them  at  variance,  ever  suspecting  and  fearing  some  bad  consequence 
from  their  unanimity ;  and  when  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  capi- 
tal crime  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial  and  put  them  to  death  in  the 
I)resence  of  their  fellow  servants. 

"As  his  thirst  after  wealth  increased,  and  he  found  that 
agriculture  was  rather  amusing  than  profitable, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  surer  investments, 
Jind  employed  his  money  in  purchasing  ponds, 
liot-baths,  fullers'  fields,  and  estates  in  good 
condition,  having  pasture  ground  and  wood- 
lands. From  these  he  had  a  great  revenue, 
such  a  one,  he  used  to  say,  as  Jupiter  him- 
self could  not  deprive  him  of.  He  practised 
usury  upon  ships,  which  was  considered  disreputable.      His  method 

'  Jiujurthn,  41,  and  ad  Camr,  4.     Lucan  sums  up  (i.  1(5?)  the  causes  of  the  Republic's  fall, 
'•ut  with  less  energy  than  does  Sallust. 

BB  2 


Mercliant  Vessel. 
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was  to  insist  that  those  whom  he  furnished  with  money  shonld 
form  a  company.  When  there  were  fifty  partners  and  as  many 
ships,  he  demanded  a  share  for  himself,  which  he  managed  hy 
one  of  his  freedmen,  who  sailed  and  trafficked  with  them.  Thus, 
though  his  gain  was  great,  he  did  not  risk  his  capital,  but  only  a 

small  part  of  it. 

"  He  also  lent  money  to  such  of  his  slaves  as  wished  it,  whicli 
they  employed  in  purchasing  boys,  who  were  afterwards  traininl 
and  sold  to  Cato.  To  incline  his  son  to  the  same  economy,  h(^  told 
him   that   to    diminish  his    substance  was   not   the   part   of   a  man. 


Workshop  of  Fullers/ 

but  of  a  widow  woman.  Yet  he  carried  the  thing  to  extravagance^ 
when  he  hazarded  this  assertion,  that  the  man  truly  wonderful  and 
God-like  and  fit  to  be  registered  in  the  lists  of  glory  was  h(^ 
whose  accounts  showed  that  he  had  increased  what  he  had  re- 
ceived   from    his   ancestors.     At    an   unseasonable    time   of    life   he 


married    a    young   girl,    the    daughter    of    his    secretary,    a    union 
unworthy  of  him,  and  at  his  age  even  to  be  called  disgraceful."  ^ 

Cato  conquered,  Cato  the  object  of  scandal,  and  saying 
publicly  that  he  could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible  for 
two   augurs   to   look   at   each   other   without   laughing !      Who   was 


Workshop  of  Fullers. 


»  Pompeian  pictures.  (Roux,  op.  cit,  vol.  iii.  pi.  127.)  Tlie  Fuller's  workshops  wer»' 
important  and  extensive  establishments,  for  the  reason  that  all  Italy  clothes  itself  in  wool.  Onr 
existed  in  Pompeii  between  the  street  of  Mercury  and  that  of  the  triumphal  arch  ;  tlie  two 
frescoes  of  pages  372  and  373,  decorated  its  peristyle.  In  the  first  of  these,  workmen  place<l 
in  something  like  niches,  and  standing  up  to  their  knees  in  vats  of  water,  trod  the  fabrics  with 
their  feet.  In  the  second,  a  slave  is  carding  a  wliite  fabric  bonlere*!  with  red,  no  doubt  a 
senatoriil  toga.  Another,  crowned  with  olive-leaves,  is  bringing  the  wicker  cage,  over  which 
the  materials  are  stretched  to  expose  them  to  the  vapour  of  sulphur.  This  object  is  surmounted 
by  the  bird  of  Minerva,  tutelary  divinity  of  manufacturers  of  stuffs.  A  woman  wearing  a 
collar,  a  gold  net,  and  emerald  bracelets,  receives  the  completed  work,  and  appears  to  he  tin- 
mistress,  or  at  least  the  directress,  of  the  manufactory. 


left  to  withstand  the  torrent  ?  Before  abandoning  himself  to  it, 
the  austere  censor  had  seen  the  flood  coming  in  on  all  sides.  He 
had  caused  the  Greek  philosophers  to  be  diiven  out ;  he  had 
sought  to  close  Eome  and  Italy  against  them;  but  against  ideas, 
no   laws   are  strong  enough,   no  walls  high  enough.*^     The  senators 

'  Plut.,  Cat,  24. 

^  Nevertheless,  in  his  old  age,  Cato  read  the  Greek  authors  much,  especially  Thucydides, 
and  Demosthenes,  and  his  own  writings  were  enriched  with  maxims  and  incidents  of  history 
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Julius,    Aufidius,    Albinus,    Cassius    Hemina,    Fabius    Pictor,    and 
others   left   Cato   to   write   his    Onffines   in   Latin,    themselves   com- 
posing their  histories  in  the  more  learned  language,  and  this  taste 
for  Greek  letters,   passing  through  Italy,  penetrated  to  the  foot  of 
Mount    Atlas,    where    a    son    of    Masinissa,    Manastabal    by   name, 
extolled  the  muses  of  Mount  Pindus.'     It  had  been  the  aim  of  C^ato 
to  bring  back  frugality,  labour,   the  dignity  of  the  poor  man ;   but 
daily  the  fields  were  more  and  more  deserted,  luxury  became  more 
ruinous,  and  the  servility  of  the  people  greater;  the  elections  were 
a   market,  and   the    tariff   of    votes   was   a   public   thing.      He   had 
given,  in  command  of   provinces,  the  example  of  a  wise  and  unsel- 
fish administration,  but  never  were   exactions  so   numerous   and   so 
cruel.      He   had   combated    the   disorder    in   the   army,    and   Scipio 
iEmilianus  found  the  soldiers  in  Spain   in  the  most  frightful  state 
of    insubordination.      He  had   sought   to   bring   back   the   nobles  to 
a   recognition  of   equality,   to   a  respect  for   the   laws,   and   he  had 
beheld    the    formation  of  an  aristocracy  which    dominated   the   very 
Senate   itself.     The   space  between   the  nobk^s  and   the   people   had 
widened,  an   abyss   yawned   deeper  and   more  fatal   than   ever.     At 
the  close  of  his  life,  Cato,  if  he  had  remained  himself,  would  have 
been  a  stranger  in  Eome. 


lY. — Scipio  ^milianus. 

Eoman  society,  therefore,  was  hurrying  towards  revolution. 
And  the  movement  was  legitimate,  for  it  must  needs  have 
been  that  this  city  in  becoming  an  empire  should  be  itself 
transformed;  that  this  Italian  town,  before  it  could  enclose  the 
world  within  its  limits,  should  renounce  its  naiTow  spirit,  its  local 
religion,  its  laws  hostile  to  the  stranger;  that  it  should  open  itself 
to  all  ideas  and  all  forms  of  worship,  that  it  might  finally  be 
opened  to  all  peoples  of  the  world.  By  dint  of  multiplying  gods, 
they  drew  pear  to  that  idea  of  divine  unity,  soon  after  proclaimed 


drawn  from  Greek  authors.      Many  of   his  sayings  are  translated  word   for  word   from  the 
Greek.     (Plut.,  Cat.,  in  fine:  Cic,  de  Senec,  1.) 

^  Livy,  Epit.,  xlix.     Masinissa  had  Greek  musicians  at  his  table,  Athenaus  tells  us,  and 
Micipsa  established  at  Cirtu  a  colony  of  Greeks.     (Strabo.  xvii.  p.  831.) 
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by  CHcero ;  by  destroying  municipal  patriotism  they  were  to  rise 
to  that  conception  of  the  universal  city,  whose  laws  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  to  write.  And  we,  are  we  justified  in  complaining  of 
the  transformation,  without  which  we  should  have  been  but  dis- 
inherited children  of  the  ancient  world  ?  If  the  Komans  had 
conceived  for  Greek  literature  that  contempt  which  Alexander's 
soldiers  had  for  the  civilization  of  Africa,  Phoenicia,  and  Central 
Asia,  the  long  labour  of  a  i*ace  endowed  with  all  intellectual  gifts 
would  have  been  lost  for  us,  as  was  lost  the  wisdom  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt  and  Chaldaea.  To-day  we  strive  with  difficulty  to  awaken 
a  few  of  those  sacred  echoes  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Ganges,  as  we  penetrate  the  ruins  of  Palenque, 
or  explore  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  asking  from  the  New  World  the 
secrets  of  its  mysterious  past.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  own 
our  obligation  to  the  Romans,  in  that  they  showed  neither  the 
haughty  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  savage  indifference  of 
the  Spaniards  for  the  civilizations  they  destroyed,  but  the  honest 
admiration  which  made  of  them  docile  scholars  of  their  captives, 
and  preserved  for  us  so  many  great  works. 

Further,  we  must  not  regard  Rome  as  falling  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely into  vice  and  effeminacy.  In  becoming  rich  and  powerful, 
she  had  assumed  the  modes  of  living  which  belong  to  wealth  and 
fame,  as,  at  an  early  day,  she  has  been  fashioned  by  poverty  and 
weakness.  Many  of  her  citizens  abused  their  opportunities ;  many, 
however,  were  capable  of  uniting  the  elegancies  of  the  new  life 
with  the  virtues  of  the  earlier  time,  and  the  necessary  evolution 
which  was  going  on  would  have  had  only  fortunate  results  if  the 
movement  could  have  been  retained  within  the  limits  which  certain 
of  the  nobler  spirits  sought  to  maintain.  The  severe  genius  of 
T^atium,  slowly  fertilized  and  polished  by  Greek  science  and  refine- 
ment would  doubtless  have  given  us  the  most  glorious  products, 
and  this  it  was  which  the  greatest  Romans  hoped  for :  Paulus 
^milius,  whose  life  was  consecrated  by  turns  to  public  affairs,  his 
childi*en's  education,  and  the  pursuits  of  literature,  who  brought 
home   from   Macedon,    as   his   sole   booty,  the   library  of   Perseus ;  ^ 


^  Plut.,  Paul.  jEmil.,  43,  and  Polybius,  xxxiii.  8.  There  was  not  means  to  pay  to  his  wife 
the  dowry  she  had  brought  him,  and  it  became  necessary  to  sell  land  for  the  purpose.  A  son  of 
Paulus  ^milius,  Fabius^  wrote  Roman  annals. 
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Scipio  Nasica,  declared  by  the  senate  to  be  the  most  upright  man 
in  the  State,  and  his  son  Corculum,  so  modest  that  he  refused  the 
title  of  imperator  with  the  triumph,  and  so  influential  that  he  was 

able  thrice  to  postpone  that 
destruction  of  Carthage  upon 
which  Cato  was  determined  : ' 
Calpumius  Piso,  the  austere, 
sumamed  Frugi^  a  skilful 
orator,  a  valiant  leader,  a 
profound  lawyer  and  writer  ;  *^ 
the  Sctevolas,  eminent  at  the 
Forum  and  the  bar  ;  ^  the  two 
Ltelii,  renowned  for  their  con- 
stancy in  friendship,  especially 
the  second,  sumamed  "  the 
Wise,''  who  was  the  friend 
of  Pacuvius  and  Terence, 
perhaps  also  their  guide  and 
counsellor ;  Sempronius,  the 
father  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
the  pacificator  of  Spain;  Fabius  Servilianus  and  Manlius,  who 
both  punished  with  death  the  disorders  and  extortions  of  their 
sons ;  '  lastly,  the  Tuberos,  of  the  iElian  family,  who  held  four 
consulships  during  this  period.  They  were  so  poor  notwithstanding 
theii-    alUance    with    the    ^milian    and    Cornelian    families,    that 


Reader. 


■  In  159,  the  censors  built  a  theatre  with  comfortable  seats  ;  Nasica  represented  it  was 
dangerous  to  public  manners  to  encourage  scenic  plays  too  much,  and  the  construction  of  the 
theatre  was  delayed  for  a  time. 

^  He  composed  Memoirs  or  annals  of  his  time. 

^  Of  this  family  the  most  eminent  were  Publius,  the  consul  during  the  tribimeship  of 
liberals  Gracchus  ;  Qumtus,  the  guide  of  Cicero,  a  man  who  dared,  in  the  open  senate,  to  resist 
the  all  powerful  Sylla ;  anotlier  Quintus,  son  of  Publius,  whom  Cicero  calls  the  greatest  orator 
among  lawyers,  the  greatest  lawyer  among  orators:  Cicero  relates  of  the  first  Quintus,  that 
buymg  an  estate  one  day,  he  paid  100,000  sesterces  more  than  was  asked,  because  he  considered 
the  price  msufhcient.     {de  Off.,  iii.  15.) 

*  From  a  b^-relief  in  marble;  a  man  reading,  a  libellus,  a  volume  formed  of  pages' of 
^LihdZ^  *'  '''''  ^""^  ^'''     ^^'^'  ^'''^  ^'^^  ^"^'*  Antiquities,  under  the  word 

'  The  province  of  Macedon  accused  Silanus  of  extortion.     Manlius,  his  father,  judged  i« 
the  case  banished  the  son  from  his  presence,  and  when  the  latter,  i„  his  grief  and  dLair, 
hanged  himself,  the  father  refused  to  be  present  at  his  funeral.     (Livy,  Ep.,  liv. ;  Val.  Max. 
V.  viii.  3;  Cic,  «?ei^m.  6ow.,  i.  7.)  .       ^  .  , 
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Book  (volumen).' 


sixteen  of  them  held  jointly  only  one  small  house  and  farm  in 
the  Veian  country.  Quintus  Tubero,  the  son-in-law  of  Paulus 
iEmilius,  never  possessed  any  other  than 
earthenware  vessels,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  silver  cup  given  him  by  the 
conqueror  of  Macedon.^ 

But  the  grandest  figure  of  all  among 
these     illustrious     personages     is    Scipio 
iEmilianus,      and      the      grandson,      by 
adoption,    of   Africanus.      His   friendship 
for  Tolybius  is   celebrated    in   antiquity. 
"  Our  intimacy,"  says  Polybius,    ''  began   by  the  conversations  that 
we  had  together  in  respect  to  the  books  which  he  lent  me.     When 
the   Achoeans   who    were    sum- 
moned to  Kome  were  dispersed 
through  different  cities  of  Italy, 
Scipio   and   his   brother  Fabius 
urgently  desired  of   the   pnetor 
that   I    should    be    allowed    to 
remain     with     them.   .  .  .  One 
day,    while   Fabius   was   absent 
at  the   Forum,   I   found  myself 
alone  with  ^milianus,  who  said 
to    me    with    gentleness,    and 
blushing   as   he   spoke :    '  Why 
is  it,  Polybius,  when  you  share 
the  same  table  with  my  brother 
and  myself,  you  always  addi-ess 
your  conversation  by  preference 
to  him  ?     Apparently  you  think 
me,    as    do   my   fellow-citizens, 
indolent    and    idle,    because    I 
and   practice.     Why  should    I 


^rticl^'* 


Silver  Cup.^ 

am    not    devoted    to    legal    studies 
be,  indeed,  when    all  men    say  that 


^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  50.  Paulus  .Emilius  gave  to  him  as  his  share  of  the  booty  five 
pouuds  of  silver.  In  respect  to  all  these  eminent  men,  who  sought  to  blend  the  virtues  of  Rome 
with  Greek  refinement  and  elegance,  see  M.  Ilinstin's  interesting  study,  Les  liomaim  ii  Athhies. 

"*  From  a  l*ompeian  painting.  A  manuscript  on  papyrus,  formed  by  pasting  together  pieces 
so  as  to  form  a  long  roll  (volumen),  which  the  reader  opened  as  he  read. 

'  Guhl  and  Koner,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  p.  569,  fig.  452. 
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it  is  not  an  orator,  but  a  general  whom  the  Scipios  shoukl  furnish 
to  Konie.'  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  I  replied,  do  not 
believe  that  if  I  do  as  you  say  it  is  for  lack  of  esteem  towards 
you,  but  only  because  Fabius  is  the  elder;  moreover  I  greatly 
admire  your  sentiments  and  youi-  enthusiasm,  and  if  my  counsels 
can  in  any  way  aid  you  worthily  to  sustain  the  name  you  bear, 
I  beg  that  you  will  command  my  services.  Then  Scipio  takinj? 
me  by  the  hands  exclaimed:  ^  Oh  when  shall  I  sec  that  happy 
day  in  which,  free  from  all  engagements,  and  living  in  my  house, 
you  will  give  me  all  your  thoughts!  I  shall  then  feel  myself 
worthy  of  my  ancestors.'"* 

Scipio  disposed  his  affections  nobly ;  another  of  his  friends  was 
Pan^tius,  ^^the  Khodian  Master,"  whose  philosophy,  softened  by 
Platonic  influence,  humanized  the  severities  of  the  Porch.  In  his 
judgment  virtue  was  the  greatest  good,  but  he  admitted  that  other 
forms  of  good  might  find  their  place  at  the  side  of  virtue,  and  he 
taught  his  illustrious  pupil  the  true  foundation  of  social  order: 
**  There  is  nothing  virtuous  which  is  not  useful,  and  all  which  is 
really  useful  is  virtuous."  ^ 

The  first  effect  of  this  noble  intercourse  with  great  minds  was 
to  inspire  Scipio  with  a  love  for  serious  studies,  and  an  aversion 
for  the  licentious  manners  of  the  Koman  youth.  Thus,  while 
Greece  and  Asia  were  infecting  Rome  with  their  vices,  the  friend- 
ship of  Polybius  increased  in  Scipio  the  old  virtues  of  the 
Republic,  giving  them  a  more  'elevated  tone;  and  while  the 
spirit  of  rapine  was  invading  Rome,  Scipio  astonished  his  fellow 
citizens  by  his  indifference  towards  money,  the  great  problems  of 
the  city's  welfare  and  of  the  life  of  man  filling  that  noble  mind. 

These  virtues  of  ^milianus  even  won  the  esteem  of  Cato,  who, 
hoping  to  find  in  him  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was  willing  for 
the  moment  to  lay  aside  his  hatred  of  the  Scipios.  "  That  man 
alone,"  he  said  of  ^milianus,  applying  to  him  a  verse  of  Homer  ='— 
"  that  man  alone  has  sense ;  others  flit  like  shadows."  We  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  his  military  services,  his  efforts  to  restore 
discipline,  and  his  integrity  in  the  midst  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage. 


*  Polybius,  xxxii.  9. 
2  Cic,  de  Off.,  iii.  6. 
^  [otof  irnrvvrau,  roi  ck  OKiai  diaoovaiP\ 
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A  few  years  later,  when  sent  into  the  East  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  nations  and  dispose  of  crowns  at  his  will,'  ho  exhibited  at 
those  voluptuous  courts  a  proud  simplicity  of  life.  He  had  with 
him  Panaitius  the  philosopher ;  perhaps  Polybius,  and  five  slaves 
only ;  but  at  his  approach,  kings 
descended  from  their  chariots ; 
and  Ptolemy  Physcon  forgot 
his  effeminacy  and  his  claims  to 
divine  honours.  ^'  The  Alex- 
andrians," said  Scipio  to  Panie- 
tius,  "  owe  us  at  least  this,  that 
they  have  once  seen  their  king 
walking." 

On  his  return  he  was  elected 
censor  by  the  people,  who  refused 
for  his  sake  the  haughty  Claudius. 
Into  this  office  Scipio  desired  to 
bring  a  salutary  severity.  But 
he  was  defeated  in  all  his  efforts 
by  the  weakness  of  Mummius, 
his  colleague,  and  in  allusion 
to  this,  he  said  to  the  people 
that  he  would  have  justified 
their  confidence  if  he  had  had, 
or  if  he  had  not  had,  a  col- 
league. To  preserve  the  early 
Roman  virtues,  simplicity,  dis- 
cipline, and  at  the  same  time  to 

honour  the  new  Muses,  even  so  far  as  perhaps  to  have  aided  the 
poet  Terence,  were  the  aims  of  Scipio  ^milianus.  Around  him 
were  gathered  a  gi*oup  of  friends  who  shared  in  his  pursuits, — the 
Faimii,  of  whom  one  gave  his  name  to  the  first  sumptuary  law, 
and  the  other  was  an  eloquent  adversary  of  the  Gracchi;^  Sem- 
pronius  Asellio,  author  of   a  history  of   ihQ  war  against  Numantia, 

Eiri  rb  KaraffrrtvaffOai  rdg  Kara  rfiv  olxovfiivrfv  (iamXtiag,  'iva  Toig  TrpoarjKovmv  lyxupurOi^iv. 
(Polyb.,  Fr.  hist,  77.) 

^  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  9.  A  third  C.  Fannius  Strabo,  son-in-law  of  Laelius,  wrote  annals  which 
M.  Brutus  abridged.     (Appianus.  Iberica,  67  ;  Cic,  de  Rep.,  i.  12  ;  de  Amic.,  1.) 

'  Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pomp^i,  vol.  iv.  pi.  63.     From  a  Pompeian  painting,  in  which  the 


Mars.' 
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whore  he  had  served  as  legionary  tribune  ;  the  higli-iiiinded 
Eutilius  Eiifiis,  who  wrote  a  histoiy  of  Eome  and  his  own  memoirs, 
the  former  in  Greek,  the  latter  in  Latin  ;  the  historian  Caelius 
Antipater,^  Tubero  his  nephew,  and  his  friend  the  wise  Leelius  to 
whom  Cicero  attributes  such  noble  words  in  his  treatise  de  Amicitiai^ 

But  that  which  distinguishes  JEmilianus  from  all  the  Eomans 
of  his  time,  is  an  elevation  of  mind  till  then  unknown  to  the 
rapacious  and  rude  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mars.  Ho  who  had 
wept  over  Carthage  was  struck  with  the  fatal  revolutions  of  empires, 
and  was  anxious  about  the  future  of  Eome.  When  at  the  close  of 
the  lustrum,  the  herald,  according  to  custom,  prayed  the  gods  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  Eome  more  prosperous  and  greater  :  "  Eome 
is  fortunate  enough  and  gi*eat  enough,"  he  cried,  **let  us  ask  the 
gods  no  more  than  to  preserve  her  where  she  now  is  ! "  He  well 
measured  the  dangers  which  surrounded  the  Eepublic,  surveying 
with  an  anxious  eye  the  slow  decomposition  going  on  in  morals, 
institutions,  and  even  in  the  people  itself.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
been  able  to  arrest  it.  Cicero  believed  so,  and  the  title  that 
^Emilianus  later  accepted,  of  Patron  of  the  Italians,*^  the  attempt 
made  by  his  friend  Ltelius  during  the  former's  consulship  to  call 
for  a  partition  of  the  public  lands,*  show  that  he  would  have 
attacked  abuses  with  no  timid  hand. 

Tiberius,  says  Plutarch,  did  no  more  than  take  up  the 
projects  which  Scipio  had  commenced.  What  then  were  these 
designs  ?  Cicero,  always  so  faithful  in  his  Dialogues  to  the 
character  of  his  speakers,^  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Scipio  the 
eulogium  of  a  balanced  monarchy,  a  mixed  government  where 
king,  nobles,  and  people  harmoniously  work  together.*  Elsewhere 
he    mentions    that    "  the    favourite    book    of    ^milianus    was    the 


formidable  divinity  of  tbe  Romans  is  represented  with  an  air  of  jpraceful  delicacy.  See  in 
vol.  i.  p.  77,  upon  a  coin,  a  bead  of  Mars  Ultor,  of  a  very  different  aspect. 

^  This  author  was  a  friend  of  Lselius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Ilutory  of  the  Punic  War. 
(Cic,  Orat,  69.) 

^  C.  Laelius  Sapiens  was  the  son  of  C.  Lselius,  the  friend  and  brother-in-arms  of  Airicauus. 

^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  19. 

*  Plut.,  Tib.  Gr.,  S.  "  Tiberius  would  have  succeeded,"  he  said,  **  if  Scipio  had  chanced  to 
be  in  Rome  at  the  time  when  he  proposed  his  first  law." 

'  He  himself  speaks  of  the  care  he  takes  to  draw  faithful  portraits.  Cf.  his  letter  to 
Atticus  on  Varro  and  Scaevola. 

"  De  liej}.,  i.  30 ;  Ep.  ad  Quint.,  i.  1. 


CyrojJORdia   [of   Xenophon],  a  work   in  which   are   omitted   none   of 
the  duties  of   an  active  and  moderate  government ;  "  but  this  book 
is  the  ideal  picture  of  a  royalty  absolute  though  benevolent.^      Did 
Scipio  then  think,  a  hundred  years  before  the  establishment  of  the 
empire,    that    Eome    could    save    herself    only    by    abandoning    her 
liberty?     Again  we  find  the  confused  notion  of  some   great  change 
necessary   to    save    the    State,    in    that    passage    in    the    Dream    of 
Scipio,  where  Africanus   says   to   his   grandson :    ^^  The   entire   State 
will   turn   towards   thee;    iha   senate,  all    good  men,  the  allies,   the 
T.atins   will  place    on   thee    only   their   last   hope,    and,    as   dictator, 
thou  wilt  regenerate  the  Eepublic  if  thou  canst  escape  the  impious 
hands  of  thy  kindred."     Then  he  shows  to  him  beyond  all  worlds, 
in  the  midst  of  the  divine  harmony  of  the  celestial  spheres,  a  place 
brilliant  with  stars  and  glowing  with  light,  where  under  the  eye  of 
God,  they  who  have  saved  or  exalted  their  country  enjoy  immortal 
felicity,     '^t  is  from  heaven  that  come,"  he  says,  "it  is  to  heaven 
that  return,  devoted  leaders  and  saviours  of  nations.      There  is  the 
true  life.     Thy  life  is  only  death  ;   train  thy  immortal  soul  by  the 
most  serious  laboui-s ;  above  all,  keep  watch  over  thy  country's  safety. 
Unhappily  Scipio    could  not   always  be  at    the   helm   to   guide 
his  country.      He  was  far  away  at  the  gates  of  Numantia  when  the 
revolution  burst  forth ;    upon  his  retui-n  Eome  had  already  entered 
upon    those    paths    of    blood    and    violence   whence    there   was    no 
return,  and  where  he  himself  found  his  death.     It  was  because  all 
men,    himself    perhaps   excepted,    closed   their   eyes   to   the    gravity 
of    the    situation,    and    none    thought   of    seeking   means   to   amend 
it'      Like   those   old   senators   who   in   their  curule   chairs   awaited, 
motionless     and     dignified,     the     entrance     of    the    Gauls,    so     the 
Sca^volas,  the  Calpurnii,  and  the  Tuberos,  believed  they  were  doing 
enough   for   their  country  in  giving  her  the  example  of    a  spotless 
life,    and   ready   to   die,    but   incapable   of   fighting,    virtue   suffered 
the  evil   days    to   dmw   near  without   action.      For    the    most   part 
Stoics,  they  were  better  able  to  suffer  than  to  act ;  as  jurisconsults 
they  'remained    attached    to    the    old    system,    and     did     not    see 

^  For  Cicero  the  consular  office  represented  royalty.  We  shall  see  him  seek  to  establish 
that  equilibrium  between  classes  in  the  lloman  State. 

»  In  Cicero's  de  Republica,  T.^lins  also  is  indignant  against  Tubero  and  Scaevola,  because 
they  are  more  occupied  with  the  apparition  of  two  suns  in  the  sky  than  with  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  Republic. 
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that    the    State    had    need    of    violeDt    remedies    which    only    new 
legislation  could  afford. 

We  will  not  apologize  for  this  long  examination  of  the  morbid 
phenomena  and  the  recuperative  forces  which  the  Roman  republic 
exhibits  after  the  great  wars  were  over.  The  moral  revolution  we 
have  been  considering  is  more  important  than  details  of  battles, 
for  it  explains  in  advance  the  political  revolution  whose  sanguinary 
phases  for  a  hundred  yeai*s  we  are  now  to  follow.  These  changes 
going  on  silently  in  nations  are  like  those  which  occur  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Here  reefs  are  slowly  rising  out  of  the 
depths  and  coming  near  the  surface,  and  mighty  ships  shall  pre- 
sently strike  where  once  there  was  deep  water ;  there,  beneath  the 
moving  cun-ent  of  human  affairs  are  born  and  developed  new 
needs — reefs  upon  which  old  institutions  shall  be  shipwrecked  when 
the  pilots  are  not  experienced  enough  to  see  the  danger  and 
avoid  it. 

'  Colossal  bust  in  the  Tjouvre,  bearing  on  tlie  two  sides  f»f  the  lielmet  the  she-wolf  siicklin«r 
the  founders  of  Rome.     (No.  lt>t>  of  the  Clarao  catalogue.) 


Rorae  Deified.' 
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THE  GRACCHI. 


I. — First  Revolt  of  Slaves. 

THE  last  century  of  the  Roman  republic  witnessed  but  three 
great  wars;  those  against  the  Cimbri,  Mithridates,  and  the 
Gauls.  At  the  same  time,  no  period  in  hor  history  was  more 
sanguinary,  for  during  that  entire  century  the  Romans  ceased 
scarcely  for  a  day  to  turn  their  arms  one  against  another.  The 
conquerors  of  th(^  world  now  cut  each  others  throats  to  determine 
who  should  enjoy  the  spoils. 

These  civil  wars  were  complicated  still  further  by  unlooked  for 
incidents  :  the  subjects  joined  in  their  masters'  quarrels.  Each 
oppressed  class,  even  the  slave,  had  its  day  of  liberty  and  ven- 
geance—strange and  savage  saturnalia  which  ended  by  effacing 
privileges,  levelling  conditions,  confusing  ideas,  until  a  new  spirit, 
a    new    worid,    emerged    from    the    chaos    of    old    ideas    and    old 

institutions. 

To  the  heroism  of  youth  had  succeeded  the  ambition  of  mature 
years.      Instead    of     great    parties,     there    were     only    great     men 
who  unconsciously  and   often,   in   spite  of   their  crimes,   served   the 
cause    of    humanity.       More     and    more,    Rome's    spirit     and     her 
people  were  to  disappear,   and  this  tide  constantly  bringing  to  her 
Forum  and  her  senate-house  new  men  and  new  ideas,  in  its  reflux 
will    presently   bear    far    away,    even    to   the    Plains   of    Thessaly, 
Macedon,    and    Africa,    those  of   her   chiefs   who   had   ceased   to   be 
ashamed   to   appeal   to   arms.      The   Gracchi,  pacific  though  revolu- 
tionary,   will   fight  and  die,  as   did  the  tribunes  of  an  eariier  day, 
upon    the    Capitol    and    the    Aventine.      But    for    their    battlefield 
Marius  and  Sylla  will    take  Italy  ;    C-cBsar  and  Pompeius,  the  whole 
Roman  world. 
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Three  great  names,  the  Gracchi,  Marius,  and  Ctrsar,  mark  three 
great  divisions  in  the  history  of  the  last  century  of  the  Kepnblic. 
All  three  are  vanquished;  Marius  by  his  vacillation,  the  Gracchi 
and  Caesar  by  assassination,  and  the  nobles  triumph.  But  for  every 
adversary  who  falls  they  see  more  enemies  arise,  and  the  debate 
become  hotter.  In  the  early  stmggle,  they  had  for  opponents  only 
the  plebeians,  now  there  is  the  great  crowd  of  the  oppressed,  the 
poor  of  Eome,  the  Italians,  slaves,  provincials.  At  every  thirty 
years  interval,  they  rise  in  insurrection,  Saturninus  and  Cinnu 
respond  to  the  Gracchi ;  to  the  insurrection  at  Fregella?,  the  Social 
war;  to  Eunus,  Athenion,  and  the  complaints  of  the  provinces, 
the  revolt  of  the  East  under  Mithridates,  and  of  the  West  under 
Sertorius.  All  of  these,  it  is  true,  were  crushed  by  Sylla  and  his 
lieutenants ;  but,  if  they  did  not  each  gain  his  cause,  still  they 
were  fighting  to  gain  a  single  master,  and  the  revolution,  re- 
placing by  a  monarchy  the  dominion  of  the  nobles,  was  in  part 
their  work. 

The  time  following  the  second  Punic  war  had  prepared  the 
destruction  of  republican  liberty  ;  the  century  which  preceded  th(^ 
battle  of  Actium  completed  its  ruin,  and  brought  forth,  amid  un- 
utterable pangs,  royalty,  and  with  it  public  peace,  which  was,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  empire's  ransom. 

Of  the  oppressed,  those  who  took  arms  first  were  those  who 
were  suffering  most;    the  revolt  of  the  Sicilian   slaves   opened   this 

era  of  blood. 

The  ancient  world  despised  industr}\  At  the  present  day, 
the  struggle  with  nature  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  it 
demands  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  mind,  and  industry  is,  so  to 
speak,  spiritualized,  while,  in  having  for  its  aim,  not  the  greater 
luxury  and  license  of  the  few,  but  the  comfort  of  all,  it  lias 
justified  its  power,  and  successfully  ennobled  labour.  The  ancients 
knew  no  other  arts  than  eloquence  and  war ;  in  a  word  to  act 
upon  man  by  speech  or  by  force  of  arms,  but  never  upon  the 
external  world,  which  their  frugality  disdained  or  from  which 
they  required  only  the  coarser  pleasures.'      The  two  oracles  of   the 

^  Tims   they  trained   lions,  tigers,  stag^s,  and   ostriches   to  draw  chariots   in   the   arena 
(Montaigne,   Chapter  upon   Coachex)  ;    they  exhibited   elephants  dancing  on  the  tight   rope 


wisdom  of  antiquity,  Cicero^  and  Aristotle  said:  ''To  slaves  belong 
all  those  occupations  which  require  the  exercise  of  physical 
strength;  to  citizens,  those  which  demand  the  employment  of  the 
mental  powers,  excepting  only  war,  to  defend  the  city,  and  agri- 
cultun^  to  give  it  food."  '^  There  is  something  grand  in  this 
theory,  but  unfortunately  it  degrades  [mechanical]  labour  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  intellect  and  from  liberty;  it  throws  into  idleness 
;ind  sedition  the  man  of  free  condition  who  is  poor,  and  making 
the  slave  only  a  machine'  with  a  human  frame,  it  creates  all  the 
dangers  of  slavery. 

The  contempt  of  the  citizen  for  the  slave  in  every  city, 
appeared  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  scorn  with  which  the  warrior 
nations  regarded  the  working  nations,  and  the  old  world  without 
a  law  of  nations,  or  any  general  policy,  was  but  a  bloody  arena 
where  the  industrious  were  always  the  conquered.  Athens  fell 
under  the  blows  of  Sparta.  Miletus  and  Phoca^a  perished  by  the 
hand  of  the  Persians ;  Tyre  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  ;  Tarentum, 
Syracuse,  and  grandest  of  all,  Carthage,  by  the  Romans.  The 
reason  is  apparent;  these  cities  having  converted  their  citizens  into 
rich  voluptuaries  or  timid  artisans,  were  obliged  to  entrust  their 
defence  to  mercenary  soldiers,  who  could  not  stand  against  the 
national  troops  of  the  wamor  nations.  When  the  latter  saw  in- 
dustry everywhere  the  companion  of  weakness,  they  held  in  supreme 
disdain    the   practice   of    the   useful   arts,    and  the   poorest   amongst 


(Cuvier,  Hist.,  des.  sc.  nat.,  i.  234)  ;  they  fattened  for  the  table  the  peacock,  the  crane,  the 
dormouse,  even  snails ;  they  practised  pisciculture  and  the  artificial  fecundation  of  fish  ;  but 
if  there  was  in  all  this  much  for  their  pleasures,  there  was  nothing  for  their  common  utility 
(Isid.,  Geoffrey  Saint  Ililaire.) 

'  Even  in  the  mind  of  Cicero,  the  slave  represented  evil,  and  he  thus  defines  the  master's 
authority  :  Domini  servos  ita  fatigant ,  ut  optima  pars  animi,  id  est  sa/nentia,  [fatiffat]  ejusdem 
nnimi  vitiosas  imhecillasque  partes,  ut  libidines,  ut  iracundias,  ut  perturhationes  ceeteras 
(S.  August.,  Contra  Julianmn  Pelagianum,  iv.  12,  61.) 

'^  Aristotle  writes :  "  It  is  manifest  that  some  are  naturally  free,  and  others  naturally  slaves, 
and  that,  for  the  latter,  slavery  is  as  useful  as  it  is  just."  {PoHt.,  I.  i.  4.)  Plato  accepts  slavery 
as  an  existing  condition,  but  he  does  not  justify  it.  [So  does  the  New  Testament.]  In  his 
ideal  Republic,  there  are  no  slaves,  but  in  his  Laws  he  is  pitiless  towards  them.  Upon  the 
question  of  slaves,  see  Wallon's  Histoire  de  Vesdavage  dans  Vantiquite.  This  work  is  the 
best  authority  upon  the  subject. 

^  The  Aquilian  law  made  no  distinction  between  the  slave  and  cattle :  he  who  killed  a 
labouring  ox,  or  a  slave,  paid  to  the  owner  a  sum  equal  to  the  highest  price  at  which  the  beast 
or  the  man  had  that  year  been  sold.  (Gaius,  iii.  §  210.)  Servile  caput  nullum  jus  habet.  {Dig., 
iv.  6,  3,  §  1.) 

VOL.  n.  cc 
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them  could  hardly  resign  himself  to  seek  in  industry  a  resource 
against  want,  and  only  the  slaves  and  the  freedmen  had  the  pains, 
as  well  as  the  profits,  of  labour. 

In  the  time  pf  simple  and  frugal  manners,  Eome  had  few 
slaves;  as  wants  increased  with  luxury  more  hands  were  needed, 
and  war  abundantly  supplied  the  market,  the  captive  being  by 
right   a   slave,  ex  jure  gentium}      We   have   seen   what   number   of 


Syracuse.     Temple  of  Minerva  transformed  into  a  Church  (p.  385).^ 

slaves  Paulus  ^milius,  Sempronius  Gracchus  and  ^milianus  sold. 
Later,  Marius  sent  to  the  public  market  140,000  Cimbri  and 
Ambrones.  In  a  single  city  '  Cicero  derived  in  five  days  from  the 
sale  of  prisoners,  a  sum  equal  to  about  £100,000.  Tompey  and 
C'^sar  boasted  of  having  sold  or  slain  2,000,000  men.'     In  time  of 

1  Dig.,  i.  5,  5,  §  1.     In  the  camps  of  Lucullus,  slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachmae.     (IMut., 

Luc,  14.) 

*  Saverio  Cavallari,  Monum.  della  Sitilia,  tav.  xi. 

»  Ad  Att.  V.  20. 

*  Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.,  vii.  27 ;  Plut.,  C<B8.,  19.    Tiequently  a  war  between  two  rival  cities 
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peace,  a  slave-trade  was  carried  on,  not  only  by  the  pirates  who 
covered  the  seas,  but  by  the  legions  and  consuls.  Popilius  Lienas 
earned  off  at  one  time  10,000  Statielli,  and  Cassius,  thousands  of 
mountaineers.  In  modern  times, 
thanks  at  least  to  the  aristocracy 
of  colour,  the  negro  alone  has 
occasion  to  fear  being  enslaved. 
Formerly,  possession  was  title  ; 
violence  secured  right.  Women, 
children,  men,  were  kidnapped  in 
the  cities  and  on  the  highways  ;  ^ 
for  the  human  being  was  then 
the  principal  commodity  in  the 
market.  How  many  eminent  men 
in  those  days  fell  into  slavery,  to 
speak  only  of  Plato,  Diogenes, 
and  Terence  !  '^  The  city's  law  no 
longer  recognized  the  citizen 
whom  force  had  deprived  of  his 
Uberty ;  he  remained  in  the  eye 
of  that  law,  marked,  even  after 
his  enfranchisement,  with  an  in- 
delible stain,  and  if  he  sought  to 
recover  his  rights,  he  must  return 
into  the  city  secretly,  so  that  the 
law    might    accept    his    excuse    of 

absence,*  and  if  his  wife  had  re-married,  the  second  union  remained 
valid. 

In  default  of    war  and  piracy,   regular   commerce  supplied   the 

would  end  by  the  sale  en  rnasse  of  the  population  of  the  vanquished.  Thus  Sicyon  sold  all  the 
inliabitants  of  Pallene  ;  Thebes,  those  of  Plataea ;  Alexander,  those  of  Thebes;  Demetrius, 
tliose  of  Mantinea;  Rome,  lastly,  those  of  Capua,  Numantia,  Corinth,  Carthage.  (De  Saint- 
Paul,  Disc.  8ur  Vesclav.,  p.  71.) 

'  Cic, />ro  Cluent.,  7.     This  was  so  common  that  many  old  comedies  are  founded  upon  it. 

^  We  may  add  Pliffido,  the  friend  of  Socrates  and  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Elea,  vEsop, 
Phffidrus,  Andronicus,  Griphon,  the  teacher  of  Cicero  ;  C.  Melissus,  the  creator  of  the  Octavian 
library  :  and  most  of  the  eminent  grammarians  quoted  by  Suetonius. 

'  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  554  of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  This  negro,  dressed  in  striped 
material,  is  a  very  valuable  specimen  of  polychromatic  sculpture. 

*  This  was  tb^  right  of  "secret  return."     (!)«>.,  xlix.  15;  Fest.,  s.  v.  Postliminium:   Plut., 

Qucest.  Rom.,  6.) 

CC2 


A  Negro. ^ 
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Gold  coin  of  Panticapseum."^ 


market  with  slaves.  SuiTOunded  by  a  belt  of  barbarous  nations, 
the  Eoman  world  found,  like  the  slave-traders  upon  the  African 
coast,  a  host  of  petty  chiefs  ready  to  sell  their  prisoners,  or  in  case 
of  need,  their  subjects.  From  the  remote  parts  of  Gaul,  Germany, 
and    the    lands    of    the    Scythians,    came   down    incessantly   to   the 

shores   of    the   Mediterranean   long    tiles   of 
chained    barbarians,   brought   by   the    mer- 
chants    of     Marseilles,     of     Panticapfeum, 
Phanagoria    and    Dioscurias.      There    came 
even  Britons.^      A  proof  of  the  extent  and 
activity  of  this  traffic  is  that  the  Gennans, 
whose  frontier  the  legions  had  not  yet  touched,   were  so  numerous 
in   the  army  of   the   gladiators   that   they  formed   a   division   apart. 
A   little   money,    stuffs,   weapons,  or    the    article    most    needed— in 
Thrace    and    Africa,    salt  ;    in    Gaul,    wine— were    the    objects    of 
exchange.      Among    the   Gauls,   says    Diodorus,   for    the   cup,   you 
get  the    cup-bearer.'     Utica   and   Egypt   furnished   negroes  ;   Alex- 
andria,   grammarians  ;    the    marts    of 
Sidon    and   Cyprus,    those   intelligent, 
docile,    corrupt     Asiatics,      prized    as 
house-sei-vants ;  Greece,  her  handsome 
boys   and    girls  ;    Epirus  and    Illyria, 
good  shepherds ;    Germany,  Gaul  and 
Thrace,  gladiators;  Cappadocia,  vigorous 
but  stupid  labouiws.      The  Spaniards  had  a  bad  name;  they  were 
said  to  be  inclined  to  murder  and  suicide.     All  the  barbaric  world, 
all  the  conquered  nations  were  thus  represented  in  the  ergastula  of 
Italy  ;  and  Spartacus  was  able  to  divide  his  companies  into  the  Gallic, 
Thi-aciau,  Germanic,  etc.      In  Sicily,  the  Asiatics  and  Syrians  were 
in  the  majority.      The  latter  especially  were  the   insolvent  debtors, 
ruined  men,  or  those  sold  by  their  fathers  or  their  princes  to  pay 
the   tax,    often   men   who   had   given   themselves   up    to   save   their 
famiUes.^     If  we  remember  that  in  the  provinces  the  rate  of  interest 


Coin  of  Phanagoria.* 


^  Strabo,  ^flw^'w. 

*  Head  of  Pan ;  reverse,  nAN,  a  griffin  holding  a  epear-head. 

3  V.  xvii.  25. 

*  Head  of  Bacchus ;  reverse,  a  quiver  and  the  city's  monogram.   Bronze  coin  of  Phanagona. 

*  Children  exposed  by  their  parents  belonged  to  those  who  took  them  in.   There  were  slave- 
growers  ;  Cato  and  Crassus  did  not  disdain  this  means  of  gain  (Plut.,  Cat.  maj.,  32 ;  Crasg.,  2.) 
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was  as  high  as  48  per  cent.,  that  the  publicans  intrusted  with  the 
collection  of  taxes  committed  frightful  exactions,  we  shall  under- 
stand how  entire  populations  might  be  sold  to  liberate  cities, 
provinces,  or  kings.  When  Marius  sought  aid  from  the  king  of 
Bithynia,  Nicomedes  replied :  ^<  Your  publicans  have  left  me  nothing 
but  old  men  and  children."  ^ 

Thus  were  gathered  in  city  and  country  houses  an  incredible 
number  of  slaves:  Cato  of  Utica,  eminent  for  his  simplicity,  had 
not  less  than  fifteen  to  attend  him  in 
the  country  ;  Damophilus,  an  obscure 
landowner  in  Sicily,  had  400  ;  and  the 
Roman  merchant  established  at  Utica,'^ 
Demetrius,  a  freedman  of  Pompey,  had 
enough  to  compose  armies.^  Pompey  mised 
300  horsemen  from  his  shepherds,  and 
Caesar's  familia  was  so  numerous  that  more 
than  once  it  made  the  senate  tremble. 
Claudius  Isidorus  complained  that  the  civil 
wars  had  left  him  but  4,116.  Scaurus, 
who  erected  a  theatre  supported  by  360 
columns,  and  adorned  with  3,000  statues, 
and  large  enough  to  accommodate  80,000 
spectators,  had  it  is  said  8,000  ;  *  and 
Athenaeus  represents  certain  private  in- 
dividuals as  possessing  20,000.^ 

An   unnatural   condition   can   be  main- 
tained   only   by   unnatural   laws.      To   crush    down   into    servitude, 

'  Diod.,  fragm.  of  book  xxxvi.  3. 

=•  Plut.,  in  Cat.    Diod.,  V.  xvii.  25.    Plut.,  Cat.,  68. 

^  This  Demetrius  left  his  patron  4000  talents,  or  £800,000.     (Plut.,  Pomp.,  2.) 

*  This  M.  ^miliiis  Scaurus  was  son-in-law  to  Sylla. 

*  From  a  terra-cotta  lamp.     (Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  at  the  word  Thrax.) 

«  Of.  Plut.,  in  Crass. ;  Suet.,  Jul. ;  Sen.,  de  Tranq.,  8 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  47. 
Orgetorix,  a  Helvetian  chief,  had  10,000  slaves.  (Caes.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.  4.)  In  the  question  of 
the  number  of  slaves,  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  takes  part  with  M.  Letronne,  ag-ainst  the  8ch(X)l  of 
Vossius,  and  of  Saint-Paul.  That  Atlienaeus  may  have  given  an  exaggerated  estimate,  espe- 
cially for  yEgina,  that  the  nvpidHaq  of  Strabo  (book  xiv.  p.  Om),  for  Delos  must  not  be  taken 
literally,  1  am  willing  to  admit,  and  the  more  since  Strabo  says  simply  :  "  What  encouraged 
the  pirates  to  capture  free  people  was  the  fact  tliat  they  found  at  Delos,  a  rich  commercial  place, 
a  market  capable  of  receiving  and  despatching  in  one  day  many  thousands  of  slaves."  lie 
does  not  say  that  this  was  done  every  day.  But  passages  in  Seneca  {de  Clem^itia,  i.  25),  in 
Pliny  (Ilist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  6),  in  Plutarch,  and  elsewhere,  do  not  appear  to  me  so  easy  to  explain 


Thracian  Gladiator.' 
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into  misery,  and  often  into  infamy,  the  man  once  free,  a  warrior, 
a  chief  even,  whom  war  had  enchained,  needed  a  pressure  which 
must  be  made  stronger,  the  more  energetic  was  the  moral  resist- 
ance. Hence  that  severity  towards  the  slave,  and  those  laws  of 
blood,  ^^the  black  code"  of  antiquity:'   ''No  leisure  for  the  shivc^" 

said  Aristotle  ;  *  ''  Let 
him  sleep  or  work," 
added  Cato.  It  would 
not  do  to  give  him 
time  to  tliink.  ( )thers, 
to  restrain  them  through 
hunger,  fed  th(»m  in- 
sufficiently. ''Do  not 
take,"  was  th(^  prudent 
advice  of  the  day, 
"  slav(*s    from    Ji    frcM* 


away.  Moreover  the  fact  itself 
of  theeoiicentrutioii  of  proj>»'rl y 
in  a  few  bands  liriiip**  witli  it 
necessarily  tlie  eoneentration 
also  of  the  instruments  of  culti- 
vation. On  the  other  liandjtlie 
rich  beinp^  few  in  ntimher,  and 
the  middle  class  l)einp  de- 
stroye<l,we  cannot  reckon  from 
the  number  of  slaves  held  by 
an  Ovidius  or  a  Crassus  how 
larpe  was  the  actual  number  in 
the  Roman  world.  It  is  an 
insoluble  problem. 

^  In  Plant  us  {Mil.  ghnum., 
ii.  iv.  19. 20),  a  slave  says:  <*»" 
crucein  futuram    mihi   sepul- 
man;  ihi  mei  »unt  majores  siti,  pater j  avos,  proavos,  abavos. 

-'  Ov  ffxo^n  SovXoic  (Arist.,  Pol.,  vii.  8).  In  Italy  there  were  only  ten  holidays,  that  is  to 
say  days  cf  rest,  in  the  whole  year.  It  is  quite  enough,  says  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  m 
order  tliat  such  marks  of  Immanity  may  render  the  slaves  docile.  Later,  Collumella,  (n.  12,  J>) 
counted  forty-five  days  of  festivals,  or  of  rain,  and  therefore  of  enforced  rest ;  but  we  have 
seen  that  Cato  and  others  knew  how  to  utilise  even  the  holidays,  and  the  rainy  days  as  \iell. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Tertullian  {de  Idolut,  14)  remarks 
that  the  pagans  had  not  the  fifty  days  of  joy  (Sundays)  of  the  Christians. 

'  Canina,  la  Prima  parte  delta  via  Appia,  t.  ii.  pi.  xx.  This  tomb,  situated  upon  the 
Appian  Way,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  mile-stone,  is  not  that  of  Demetrius,  the  rich  fretnl- 
man  of  Pompey,  but  was  that  of  a  member  of  his  family  not  however  to  be  determined,  even  by 
IV)rghese,  owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  inscription.  We  give,  from  Canina,  the  re.store<l  tomb, 
in  order  to  show  how  closely  our  funeral  monuments  imitate  those  of  the  ancients. 


Tomb  of  a  Freedman  of  Pompius  (p.  389).' 


nation ;  they  are  too  dangerous  ;  have  but  a  few  from  any  one 
nation  that  they  may  not  conspire  together,  for  as  many  slaves  as  a 
man  has,  so  many  enemies  has  he ;  speak  to  them  in  monosyllables, 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance ;  treat  them  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts ; 
and  render  them  twenty  times  more  servile  by  frequent  lashes."  ' 
They  were  spoken  of  as  "the  chained  people,"  fermtile  genus? 

The  master  had  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  him,  vitcK 
nrrisque  potestatem.^  For  a  slight  offence,  for  a  caprice  of  the 
master,  the  slave  died  under  the  rod,  upon  a  cross,  crushed 
between  two  mill-stones,  or  abandoned  upon  the  bare  ground, 
with  feet  and  hands,  and  nose  and  lips  cut  off ;  or  hung  in  the  air 
upon  four  iron  hooks  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  If,  to 
{iv(^ng(^  his  long-sufferings  a  slave  killed  his  master,  upon  his 
confession    all   his   companions   also   perished  by  tortures.^     If  they 

w(M-(»   not    in    fact   his  accomplices,    they   were   so  in  intention,   and 

in  any   case,  they  were  guilty  in   that  they  had  not  protected  tlu^r 

mastt^r.       Tollio,    the    favourite   of    Augustus,    caused    slaves   to   be 

thrown    living   to   the   eels.'      Augustus   himself   crucified    owv    who 

litid  killed  and  eaten  a  fighting  quail.^ 

If    to   escape    thc^se    tortures   and    subterranean   prisons,'    and    the 

(iver-r(uidy  whip  of  the  executioner  (/omrew-?) 

the    slave    became  a  fugitive   and   fled   to 

the   mountains,   he  was   hunted   as   a  wild 

beast,  and  easily  recognized  by  his  shaven 

head,  his  scan-ed  back,  his  ankles  lacerated 

by  the  fetters,   and  by  the  words  branded 

on  his  forehead,  perhaps  the   name  of   his 

owner,  perhaps,  "  I  am  a  fugitive,  a  thief," 

or    possibly    some    favourite    sentence    of    his    master.'      On    being 


The  Whip  of  the  lorarijis. 


'  Tofidem  hastes  esse  quot  serms.  (Seneca,  ^/>.,  47.)  Omnis  herm  servm  mono.<^tjllahu.., 
Erasmus,  Adag.,  2:i93.  Plato  and  Aristotle  insist  upon  the  danger  of  having  slaves  u,io0»;Xo,, 
ofioijxuvoif  TrarpiuiTai  oXXr/Xwi'. 

'  Plant.,  MostelL,  I.  i.  18. 

"  Gains.,  i.  %  52. 

*  The  Silanian  senatus-consultum  merely  gave  legal  sanction  to  the  ancient  customs. 

'  Sen.,  de  Ira,  iii.  40. 
"  Plutarch,  Ajtophth.  Rom.,  20. 

'  Ertiastttla.     (Colum.,  i.  6.)  ,    •  i 

'  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Arrayac;  in  Plinv,  Hi.^t.,  Nat.,  xv\\\.^,imeriptique  miltii^  to  designate  slaves 
»  From  a  model   discovered  at   Ilerculaneum.      This  whip   ifagrum)  was  composed  of 
several  chains  with  metal  buttmis  at  their  extremities.     These  small  chaii.s  attached  to  a  short 
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re-captured,  he  perished  under  the  scourge  unless  perhaps  avarice 
saved  him  to  send  him  to  the  mines  or  to  the  mill,  whence 
there  was  no  escape.  "Then,"  says  Diodorus,  "there  is  neither 
respite   nor    compassion ;    men    sick    or    disabled,    women,    or    old 

men,  all  laboured,  urged  by  blows, 
until  they  fell  exhausted."  "  Ye 
gods  ! "  cries  Apuleius,  on  entering 
a  mill,  "what  a  deformed  popula- 
tion !  what  livid  skins  marked  with 
strokes  of  the  whip  !  All  have  been 
branded  on  the  forehead,  a  chain  on 
the  ankle,  the  hair  shaven  on  one 
side,  and  are  without  clothes.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  hideous  than 
these  spectres,  whose  eyelids  are  in- 
flamed by  the  smoke  and  the  strain."  ' 
Suicide  or  flight  therefore  became  so 
frequent,  that  at  Eome  a  purchaser 
might  recover  his  money  from  the  seller,  if  he  had  not  been 
warned  that  the  slave  had  already  been  a  fugitive,  or  had  made 
an  attempt  to  kill  himself.^ 

The  slave  had  nothing,  not  even  a  name  ;  whatever  he  might 
earn  outside  of  his  regular  labour,  might  be  taken  by  the  master ;  * 

m 

he  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  for  he  formed  accidental  unions,* 
and  his  young,  as  Aristotle  called  them,  belonged  to  the  master.^' 
When  he  became  ill,  aged,  or  infirm,  he  was  carried  near  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  and  it  was  the  god's  affaii'  whether  lie 
lived  or  died. 


A  Slave  under  the  Scourge. 


handle  gave  heavy  blows  rather  than  lashes.  Cf.  Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities^  at  the 
word  Flagrum.  _,' 

^  Apul.,  Metam.,  9. 

^  From  a  bronze  pot  found  at  Pompeii.  Here  the  lorarins  is  using  ihejlnyellum,  formed  of 
twisted  cords,  which  was  said  to  inflict  more  painful  wounds  than  the  Jiayrum.  Rich,  ibid.,  at 
the  word  Flagellum.  ^  DiO-}  xxxi.  1. 

*  Dig.f  xxi.  2,  3,  5.     See  the  monologue  of  Davus  at  the  beginning  of  Terence's  Phormio. 

'  Plautus,  in  the  prologue  to  Casina,  says  that  at  Athena,  at  Carthage,  and  in  Apulia,  slaves 
could  marry,  but  it  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  his  audience.  The  marriage  of  the  slave  was 
called  contuheniiuniy  and  produced  no  legal  ties  of  parentage. 

^  The  children  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  mother,  by  extension  of  the  principles  govern- 
ing property  in  animals.  (Pellat,  Droit  prire  des  Itomnim*,  p.  151.)  In  law,  h<)w«»ver,  the 
slave  was  not  a  tiling,  but  a  person  alieni  juris. 
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We  have  here  the  first  act  in  the  sad  drama  which  forms  the 
history  of  labour.  The  Middle  Ages  saw  the  second,  with  their 
serfs  of  the  soil;  modem  times  with  its  proletariat,  sees  the  third. 
]5ut,  notwithstanding  the  several  enfranchisements,  the  war  be- 
tween labour  and  capital  is  unhappily  not  ended  yet.  May  the 
solution  be  speedily  found  which  shall  establish  peace  in  this 
world  of  sore  trouble ! 


Like  cities  built  upon  a  volcano,  civilizations  which  rest  upon 
slavery  always  feel  the  ground  tremble  under  them.  Six  times 
the  senate  was  obliged  to  repress  partial  revolts  among  the  slaves, 
before  having  to  contend  against  the  formidable  insurrection  of 
Eunus.^  This  Syrian,  a  slave  in  Sicily,  had  predicted  that  he 
should  be  king  and  confirmed  his  prophecy  by  a  miracle ;  in  speak- 
ing he  breathed  flames  from  his  mouth,  a  nut  filled  with  sulphur, 
lighted  and  held  in  the  mouth,  being  his  method  of  accomplishing 
this  prodigy.  By  his  impostures  he  had  acquired  a  great  authority 
over  his  companions  in  misfortune,  when  the  cruelty  of  a  master, 
a  very  rich  man  of  Enna  named  Damophilus,  brought  about  an 
outbreak.^  His  400  slaves,  having  burst  their  fetters  escaped  into 
the  fields,  and  soon  returning,  massacred  all  the  inhabitants. 
Damophilus  himself  paid  hideous  satisfaction  to  their  revenge,  no 
one  was  spared  but  his  daughter  who  had  showed  them  some 
compassion.  A  similar  revolt  occurred  at  Agrigentum  and  5,000 
men  joined  the  slaves  of  Enna,  who  had  put  at  their  head  the 
Syrian  prophet,  under  the  name  of  king  Antiochus.  As  soon  as 
there  was  a  camp,  a  place  of  refuge,  slaves  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  made  their  escape  thither.  In  a  few  months,  Eunus  had 
an  army  of  70,000  men.  This  was  the  time  of  the  shameful 
disasters  experienced  by  the  legions  before  Numantia,  and  they 
were  repeated  in  Sicily.  Four  praetors  and  a  consul  were  defeated 
in  turn.  Masters  of  Enna,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  200,000 
slaves  spread  terror  from  Messina  to  Lilyba^um,  and  from  Tau- 
romenium  on  the  sea-coast,  they  showed  theii'  broken  chains  to 
their  brothers  in  Italy.     From  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 

'  Cf.  Livy,  books  xxii.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxix.,  and  Ejnt.,  Ivi. 
*  Clinton   {Fasti  Ilellen.)   fixes  the   commencement  of   tliis  war  in  134;    but    Diodorus 
Siculis  asserts  that  it  broke  out  sixty  years  after  the  battle  of  Zamu,  tiiat  is,  in  141. 
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the  slaves  were  in  excitement  and  explosions  here  and  there 
betrayed  the  fire  that  was  secretly  spreading,  at  Delos,  in  Attica, 
in  Campania;  even  in  Latium  there  were  attempts  at  revolt. 
Happily  for  Rome,  these  great  slave-centres  were  separated  by 
the  seas,  or  by  scantily  populated  regions.  Then,  as  later,  an 
insurrection    could    not    cross    the    strait    because    the    incitements 
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after  all  what  did  they  do  with  their  success?  It  is  impossible  to 
be  in  advance  of  the  epoch.  Slavery,  that  is  to  say,  compulsory 
labour,  the  universal  law  of  the  ancient  world,  could  give  way 
only  wnen  free  labour  was  honoured  and  organized. 

In  133,  Calpumius  Piso,  having  re-established  discipline  in  the 
army,  compelled  the  slaves  to  raise  the  siege  of   Messina ;  Eupilius, 


t 


^^SiTS*- 


Agrigent urn.— Sole  approach  to  the  fortress  Cocalus  on  the  summit  of  Agrigentum.' 

which  came   from  Sicily  were   lost   upon   the  solitudes  of   Bruttium 

and  Lucania. 

A  servile  war  has  always  a  savage  character.  In  this 
revolt  against  a  society  which  inflicted  upon  them  such  intolerable 
sufferings,  the  slaves  sought  nothing  save  vengeance  and  the 
satisfying  of  their  worst  passions.  More  depraved  than  their 
masters,  they  had  no  idea  of  making  any  change  in  the  established 
order  of  things,  and  these  men  still  scarred  with  chains,  offered 
no  protest  against  the  system  of  slavery.  Eunus  enslaved  work- 
men of  free  condition  of  whom  he  had  need.  It  is  painful  to 
say  it,  but  the  success  of  the  servile  insurrection  would  have  been 
a  frightful  misfortune.      The  French  Jacquerie  were  far  better,  but 

'  From  an  engraving  in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale. 


Ti^^-  ^i*  ■■"- 


5i^^x::.: 


Proserpines  Lake,  near  Eima.^ 


his   successor,    took    Tauromenium,    after    having   reduced    them    by 

famine    to    tlu*    greatest    straits ;    Enna,    finally,    was    given   up    by 

treachery.     Then  the  slave-army  dispersed, 

and   only    a   few   bands   were    left,   easily 

hunted  down   among  the  mountains.     All 

those   who  were   made   prisoners  perished 

by  torture.     ^'King  Antiochus,"  who  had 

not     had    the    courage    to    kill    himself, 

was    captui'cd   in    a    cave    with    his   cook,    his   baker,    his    bather. 


Coin  of  Calpurnius  Piso.- 


^  From  an  engraving  in  the  national  Library.  Proserpine,  and  her  mother  Ceres  were  the 
tutelary  divinities  of  Enna.     See  vol.  i.  p.  644,  the  coin  of  this  city. 

■'  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  behind  it  a  laurel  branch.  Reverse,  C.  PLSO  L.  F.  FRVG. 
Nak^nl  horsemen  racing.     Silver  coin  of  the  Calpurnian  family. 
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and  his  buffoon.  He  was  left  to  die  in  a  dungeon.  Kupiliua 
attempted  to  ward  off  danger  of  further  insuiTections  by  wise 
regulations,  which  the  avidity  of  the  masters  soon  rendered  useless.^ 


Road  between  Messina  and  Tauromenium.' 


The  revolt  of   the  slaves  was  suppressed,  but  a   civil  war  was 


beginning. 


II. — Tiberius  Gracchus. 

In  England  the  aristocracy  for  a  long  period  commanded  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Th(^  heads  of  the  gi'cat  houses  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  hereditary  peers,  while  the  younger  members  of 
these  families  were  elected  by  their  tenants  to  the  Lower  IIous(\ 
Something    analogous    to    this    in    reality,    though    in    form     very 


diff(n-ent,  existed  at  Rome  before  the  Gracchi.  The  chiefs  of  the 
great  houses  were  senators,  their  younger  relatives  composed  the 
college  of  tribunes,  and  in  this  way,  the  same  spirit,  the  same 
interests,  reigned  in  the  Forum  and  in  the  senate-house!  Those 
whom  the  people  considered 
their  defenders,  and  with  whom 
originated  their  resolves  and  their 
votes,  were  not  merely  friends 
of  the  nobles;  they  were  them- 
selves nobles.  Thus  the  aristo- 
cratic faction  ruled  even  in  the 
Forum,  where  formerly  storms 
had  gathered  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  these  storms  must 
burst  foi-tli  anew  as  soon  as 
nobles  occupy  the  tribune's  office, 
who,  renouncing  the  spirit  of  their 
caste,  take  the  cause  of  popular 
interests. 

The  fii-st  of  these  nobles  were 
the  Gracchi. 

If  an  inheritance  of  fame 
obliges  a  man  to  noble  actions, 
the  Gracchi,  descendants  of  Scipio 
and  sons  of  the  conqueror  of  Sar- 

duiia,  must  needs   rise  to  great  heights  to  remain  worthy  of   their 
ancestors. 

This  reno^\^l  of  the  Sempronian  family  had  a  character  of  its 
own.  Military  exploits  were  not  wanting  to  it,  but  there  was, 
moreover,  something  like  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  oppressed. 
It  was  a  Sempronius  who  had  consented  to  command  that  army 
of  slaves  whose  courage  did  so  much  towards  saving  Eome  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  upon  the  battlefield  he  had  enfranchised 
them  all.  He  who  conquered  Spain  had  pacified  it  also,  and  his 
name  was  honoured  in  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia  as  much  as  it 
was   popular    in    Rome    itself,   with    that    popularity   which   clings 


Buffoon  or  jester.^ 


*  See,  upon  this  war,  Diod.,  frafrments  of  Rk.  xxxvi. ;  Val.  Max.,  ;wWw  ;  Flor.,  iii.  11». 
-  From  an  encrraving  in  the  Bihlhtihhpie  vationale. 


From  an  engraving.     (Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  under  the  word  Mimus.) 
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^ 


iibiuit  great  characters,  and  not  with  that  favour  which  the  crowd 
accords  to  him  who  flatters  it  best.  "  A  man  prudent  and  serious," 
says  Cicero;'  "just  and  inflexible,"  Cato  said,  who  saw  in  him 
a  Roman  of  the  old  days— Sempronius  Gracchus  always  showed 
himself  the  defender  of  the  early  constitution.  lie  supported  the 
tottering  religion,'^*  and  whilst  he  opposed  vnih  moderation  and 
dignity  the  Scipios  and  the  other  nobles'  on  the  one  hand  ho 
repressed  the  publicans,  and  on  the  other  confined  the  frecdmen  to 
a  single  tribe,*  striving  at  once  against  the  foreign  crowd  and  the 
new  aristocracy,  in  order  to  leave  the  Forum  free  for  what  still 
remained  of  the  true  Eoman  people.  In  the  great  families  of  Rome 
these  domestic  traditions  were  not  forgotten,  and  when  Tiberius 
offered  his  agrarian  law  it  was  not,  as  has  been  assei-ted,  on 
account  of  his  hatred  of  the  senate,  but  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
the.  destitution  which  his  father  had  doubtless  lamented,  to  prevent 
the  misfortunes  he  had  foreseen. 

Tiberius  and  Caius  soon  lost  their  father,  but  Cornelia  worthily 
tilled  his  place.  She  surrounded  them  with  the  most  learned 
(ireek  masters,  and  herself  directed  their  education.*  In  their 
eloquence  Cicero  recognised  their  mother's,  whose  letters  he  had 
read.*^  Because  she  reproached  them  for  the  fact  that  she  was 
spoken  of  as  the  mother-in-law  of  iEmilianus  rather  than  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  her  ambition  has  been  censured  ;  it  is  true 
she  was  ambitious,  but  the  sentiment  was  noble  and  legitimate; 
it  was  her  hope  that  her  sons  should  save  their  country,  and  it  is 
easy  to  pardon  the  daughter  of  Scipio  that  she  rose  above  the 
weakness  and  egotism  of  maternal  affection.  For  herself  she  asked 
no  other  jewels  than  the  glory  of  her  children,  and  she  refused 
the  hand  of  a  Ptolemy'  and  the  crown  of  Egypt.  If  Tiberius  had 
been  successful,  far  from  accusing  Cornelia,  men  would  have  adored, 

^  De  Or.,  I.  ix.  38. 

*  Cic,  ad  Quint.,  III.  ii.  1  ;  de  Nat.  dear.,  II.  iv.  10. 

^  He  was,  while  tribune,  the  enemy  of  Scipio.     Cf.  Livy. 

'  See  his  censorship  in  Livy  ad  Ann.  lOU  (xlv.  15).  His  wife  Cornelia  bore  him  twelve 
children,  of  whom  nme  appear  to  have  died  young.  One  of  hw  daughters  married  Scipio 
^Emilianus.    [Cf .  fuller  details  of  his  life  in  Neumann's  Verfall.  der  rom.  Hep.,  p.  105  seq.—Ed.] 

'  In  respect  to  the  severity  of  the  education  bestowed  in  good  families,  see  Tacitus  {de 
Orat.,  28). 

«  Cic,  Brut.,  58. 

^  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor. 


Cornelia.' 


as    she    herself    said    in    an    eloquent    letter,    the    divinity    of    his 

mother.^ 

Tiberius,  nine  years  older  than  his  brother,^  was  distinguished 
among  the  young  men  of   his  time   by  his   gentle   gravity  and   by 
the   virtues   which   early   gave    him   a   conspicuous    position   among 
the   nobles.      Appius  Claudius,    an   ex- 
consul,    ex-censor,    and    prince    of    the 
senate     gave     him     his     daughter     in 
marriage.     He  at  first  served  in  Africa 
with  distinction  under  the  command  of 
Scipio    ^milianus,    his    brother-in-law, 
and    was   the    first    man    to    scale    the 
walls  of   Carthage.     Later  (in   137)  he 
accompanied    the    consul    Manciuus    to 
Spain    as   quaestor,  where  he  saved  the 
army,  obtaining    terms   of    peace   from 
the   Numantines   which   they  had  been 
unwilling  to  grant  to  the  consul.     The 
senate    annulled    the    treaty,    however, 
and    it    was   their   intention    to   deliver 

up  to  the  Numantmes  the  consul  and  his  qutestor  naked  and 
bound  as  slaves.  But  the  people  would  not  suffer  Tiberius  to  be 
punished  for  his  chief's  rashness,  and  Manciuus  was  given  up  alone. 
Upon  his  return  from  Spaui,  Tiberius  found  the  fertile  fields 
of  Etruria  deserted  ;  in  Rome,  an  idle  and  hungry  multitude,'  no 
longer  nourished  by  war;  throughout  Italy  many  millions  of  slaves, 
excited  by  the  news  of  the  successes  of  Eunus.  What  remedy 
could  be  found  for  this  three-fold  evil— the  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion of   the  people,  the  extension  of   slavery,  the  desolation  of   the 

'  Com.  Nepos.  During  his  rule,  Caius  erected  to  her,  amid  the  applause  of  the  people, 
a  bronze  statue,  with  the  inscription  ;  To  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

^  Plutarch  represents  him  as  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  as  he  was 
qu»8tor  hi  137,  and  must  have  been  thirty-one  to  be  eligible  to  this  office,  we  must  consider 
him  as  being  thirty-live  when  he  became  tribune. 

^  The  figure  is  also  known  as  the  "  Reader,"  a  name  more  suitable,  no  doubt,  tlian  Cornelia. 
{Description  des  jyrincipales  pierres  gravees  du  cabinet  du  due  d'Orleam,  t.  ii.  pi.  18,  and  p.  41.) 

*  A  tribune  in  Cicero's  time,  advocating  an  Agrarian  law,  said,  Urbanam  plebem  nimium 
in  re  publica  posse,  e.vhauriendam  esse  (Cic,  de  Leg.  agr.,  ii.  26).  The  last  colonies  founded  had 
been  Luna,  in  177,  and  Auximum,  in  157.  Since  that  time,  no  assignment  of  land  had  been 
authorized. 
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couutiy  ?  One  iiloiie, — to  divide  those  immense  domains  tliiit  the 
nobles  had  im justly  seized,*  to  restore  to  ownership,  to  regenerate 
by  virtue  of  labour  the  indigent  erowd,^  to  expel  the  slaves  from 
the  fields  by  establishing  free  labourers  there,  and  to  change  into 
useful  citizens  those  freedmen  who  as  yet  had  nothing  Eoman  save 

the  name — in  a  word,  to  set  the 
Eepublic  back  a  hundred  years  by 
reconstituting,  as  the  result  of  an 
agrarian  law,  petty  ownei'ship  in 
land  and  a  middle  class.  Not  merely 
was  this  the  only  way  of  salvation 
left  for  Rome,  but  it  was  the  direct 
carrying  on  of  that  wise  policy  of 
concessions  the  senate  had  long  fol- 
lowed.    By  tliis  policy  the  Conscript 


Fathers  had  rendered  Rome  so  strong 


A  Mendicant.'' 


that  they  had  never  refused  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  those  new 
elements  which  from  time  to  time  came  into  existence  in  the  city. 
To  the  plebeians  they  had  granted  seats  in  the  senate-house,  to 
the  poor  they  had  given  lands,  to  the  allies  privileges,  combining 
with  uncommon  skill  conservative  and  reform  principles,  the  in- 
terests of  the  original  citizens  and  the  welfare  of  the  new  members 
of  the  Roman  world.  But  since  universal  conquest  had  relieved 
the  nobles  of  all  fear  and  all  restraint,  they  disquieted  themselves 
little  about  that  mass  of  human  beings  whom  victory  had  cast 
into  Rome.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  time  for  compromises 
had  past ;  in  their  ambition  and  pride  they  did  not  see  that  this 
crowd,  sooner  or  later,  would  make  room  for  itself;  they  did  not 
understand  that  they  must  find  a  bed  for  this  ton*ent  under  penalty 
of  seeing  everything  swept  away.  Tiberius  in  taking  up  the  role 
of  Licinius  Stolo  was  not  therefore  a  blind  revolutionist.  The 
primitive  duality  had  reappeared ;  Rome  again  contained  two 
hostile    peoples.      The    fruitful    union   which    the    tribune    of    the 


'  In  Cicero's  time  of  the  immense  domains  that  the  State  had  held  in  Italy,  there  was  left 
only  the  ayer  Campanus.     Cf.  de  Leg,  agr.,  i.  21 ;  ii.  76,  seq. ;  iii.  15,  and  ad  Att.,  ii.  16. 

*  These  again  are  the  counst^ls  which  Sallust,  or  the  author  of  his  letters,  gives  to  Cjesar. 
^  From  a  painting  in  llerculanum. 
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fourth  century  had  brought  about  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
must  be  renewed  by  him  of  the  second  century  between  the  nobles 
and  the  poor.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  this,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
succour  first  the  Roman  poor  and  the  Italian  people,  Rome  might 
have    still    enjoyed    a    long    day    of    repose,    of    strength,    and    of 

liberty. 

That  which  to-day  is  the  foundation  of  socialist  doctrines, 
namely,  that  in  some  form  the  State  owes  to  all  its  members,  land, 
implements,  and  credit,  that  is  to  say,  an  opportunity  to  work, 
was  for  very  different  reasons  a  thoroughly  Roman  idea.  It  came 
from  the  very  heart  of  that  society,  a  persistent  echo  of  the 
ancient  cfentes  and  of  the  obligations  of  the  patron  towards  his 
clients,  like  the  right,  too,  of  the  citizens  to  divide  among  them- 
selves that  ager  puhlicus  which  they  had  won  for  the  Republic  by 
their  courage.  The  agrarian  laws,  the  cancelling  of  debts,  the 
founding  of  colonies,  had  been  the  application  of  this  idea.  But 
it  was  now  long  since  land  had  been  distributed,  and  yet  there 
had  never  been  so  many  poor  in  need  of  it.  Rome  had  no  other 
war  on  hand  at  this  time  but  that  against  the  Numantines, 
a  formidable  and  unprofitable  campaign,  and  the  war  against  the 
slaves,  which  offered  no  prospoct  whatever  of  gain.  All  those  who 
for  the  last  seventy-five  years  had  lived  by  the  pillage  of  the 
world  and  by  the  largesses  of  generals,  were  now  without  employ- 
ment, restless  and  eager  for  any  change.  Thus  revolution  was  in 
the  air,  and  there  needed  only  a  single  voice  to  say  aloud  what 
all  men  were  thinking,  and  the  aristocratic  rule  must  be  shaken 
to  its  foundations. 

The  Gracchi  were  that  voice  ;  the  weapon  they  used  was  the 
rights  of  the  people,  now  only  vaguely  perceived  as  a  confused 
something  above  the  senate,  but  brought  down  by  them  from  the 
clouds  which  had  veiled  it  until  they  gave  back  to  the  Forum 
its   revolutionary   energy,    and    to   the   comitia   of    the   tribes   their 

early  daring. 

As  soon  as  Tiberius  had  obtained  the  tribuneship  ^  the  people 
looked  to  him  at  once  with  the  expectation  of  relief  from  all  their 
distresses  (133).     Porticoes,  temple  walls,  and  tombs  were  placarded 

'  Dec.  10,  134  B.C.     The  election  (.ccurre<l  in  June,  but  the  Iribunes  did  not  enter  upon 
their  dutit's  until  December 

VOL.  II.  ^^^ 
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With  appeals  urging  him  to  call  for  the  restitution  to  the  poor  of 
the  puhlic  lands.  Blosius  of  Cumfe  and  Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  his 
former  masters,  now  his  friends,  his  mother  and  grave  senators,  all 
encouraged  him.  At  last,  having  taken  counsel  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Appius,^  with  the  pontifex  Maximus,  Licinius  Crassus,  with 
Mucins   Sca^vola,  the   most   celebrated   laAvyer  of   his  time   and   the 


A  Tomb.^ 


consul  for  the  year,  he  proposed  in  a  tribal  ass<^mbly  of   the  people 
the  following  laws: — 

"That  no  person  should  occupy  more  than  500  jugem  of   th(» 

puhlicus  ager ;  ^ 

*^That  no   person   send    to    the  public  pasture-lands  more  than 

100  head  of  cattle  or  500  of  sheep; 

"That  each  landowner  have  upon  his  estate  a  certain  number 

of  free  labourers." 

This  was  the  original  law  of  Licinius  Stolo,  which  no  legal  act 
had  ever  abolished.  Lastly,  to  render  the  ext^cution  of  this  law 
less  bui^densome  to  the  rich,  Tiberius  added  this  clause: — 

^  The  same  policy  was  hereditary  in  the  great  families  of  Home,  as  now  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. This  Appius,  a  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  was  a  descendant  of  the  censor  of  tlie  year  'M'2, 
who  was  so  favourable  to  tiie  middle  classes  (see  vol.  i.  p.  311 ),  and  of  the  decemvir  of  4ol ,  wlio 
was  perhaps  also  a  friend  of  the  poor.     (Vol.  i.  p.  217.) 

^  Tomb  at  Pompeii.     (From  Zahn,  vol.  i.  pi.  1.) 

3  Appian  {Bell,  civ.,  i.  9),  Plutarch  (  Tib.,  8  14),  Livy  (Epif.,  Iviii.),  and  ( 'icero  (de  Let/,  ar/r., 
ii.  81),  show  that  he  intended  only  the  public  lands:  r,^K)>/7^m  equal  about  lL>(i  hertnres. 
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"That  those  occupying  public  lands  should  be  allowed  to  occupy 
250  jugera  apiece  for  each  of  their  sons  in  addition  to  the  500 
allowed  them ;  and  that  an  indemnity  in  the  case  of  buildings 
erected  on  public  lands  should  be  allowed  to  their  ownei*s.^ 

"  The  surplus  thus  taken  from  the  rich  was  to  be  distributed 
in  small  farms  among  the  poorer  citizens,  the  distribution  to  be  of 


Cow-herd.'^ 

thirty  jugera  (seventy-five  acres)  apiece,  to  be  made  by  lot,  by 
triumvirs  elected  as  a  permanent  magistracy,  and  the  estates  thus 
obtained  were  then  to  be  inalienable  and  to  pay  no  rent  to  the 
public  treiisury." 

They  constituted,  therefore,  veritable  landed  property  in  every 
respect  except  that  they  could  not  be  sold. 

The  rich  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation.  They  com- 
pljiincd  indignantly  that  this   law  proposed  to  deprive  them  of   the 


*  Mii(T9ov  afia  rrji  Tnirovrffi^vin:  i^fpyantag  avTapKtj  (fnpofisvovQ  (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  11),  and  not 
an  indemnity  for  the  value  of  the  land  given  up,  as  has  often  been  said,  following  Plutarch. 
(  Tib.,  9.)  Appian  says  also  that  each  cliild,  UdtTr^f},  and  not  all  the  children  collectively,  should 
have  '2i'A)juffera,  but  it  appears  that  the  head  of  a  family  might  occupy  in  the  name  of  two  sons 
only,  making  \ji)O0 jw/era  the  maximum. 

■''  Cow-hord  driving  cattle  to  pasture.     From  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 
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tombs  Of  their  ancestors,  the  dowry  of  their  wives,  the  inhcTitances 
received  from  their  fathers,  lands  which  they  had  bought  with 
monev,  upon  which  they  had  bestowed  labour,  which  they  had 
covered  with  buildings.  All  this  was  true.  Since  the  Liciniaii 
law  had  become  obsolete,  lands  unlawfully  seized  from  the  pubbc 
domain  had  been,  like  other  property,  bou-ht,  beqm.ithed,  given  in 

pledge,  or  as  dowry.  Among  the 
actual  holders  many  had  acquired 
it  honestly,  although  without 
legal  title.  But  could  the*  State 
lose  its   rights,    and   liberty,    her 

last  hope? 

The    pillage    of    thi^     public 
domain   had   not   been   profitable 
to   the   nobles  of   Eome  and  the 
publicans  only.     In  the  colonies, 
in    th(^    municipia,    enjoying   tli(^ 
right    of    citizenship,   everywheri^ 
that    wealth    existed,    then^    wcn-e 
occupiers     of     the    public    lands. 
They  flocked  to  Rome,  and  until 
the  day  of   the  comitia   the   city 
was  a  prey  to  the   most    violent 
agitation.      The    day   having    arrived,    Tiberius   ascended    the   plat- 
form.     "Is   it    your    judgment,"    he   said   to   the   assembly,    "that 
the    lands    which   belong    to    the    people    should  be   given    to   the 
people?  that  what  was  conquered  by  all  should  be  divided  amongst 
all  ?     Do  you  believe   that   a   citizen   is   more  useful  than  a  slave, 
a  brave  legionary  than  a  man  who   cannot  fight,  a  faithful  Roman 
than  a  foreigner \and  an  enemy?"     And,  addressing  himself  to  the 
rich,  "  Relinquish  a  portion  of  your  wealth  lest  the  whole  be  takcai 

from  you  some  day. 

To  these  words  he  added  prophetic  advice  :  "  The  larger- 
part  of  our  territory,"  he  said,  "is  a  gain  from  war,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  world  is  promised  you.  You  will  succeed  if 
you    have    citizens    enough;    you   will    lose    even   what    you   now 

1  From  n  rompoinii  paintinfr.     Sliepher.1  leaning  upon  the  at/olum  or  pond. 
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Shepherd.^ 


possess  if  their  number,  as  at  present,  continues  steadily  to  de- 
crease." The  first  part  of  this  prediction  was  fulfilled,  but  as  the 
nobles  would  not  aid  the  Gracchi  in  healing  this  pauperism  which 
was  undermining  the  Republic,  it  was  by  mercenaries,  who  filled 
the  place  of  citizens  under  her  banner,  that  the  world  was  con- 
quered,   and   these   mercenaries   brought   more    ruin   to   the   Roman 


Aspect  of  the  Roman  Forum  in  1653.^ 

aristoci-acy   than    the    loss   of    their  wealth ;    they   destroyed    their 
power  and  the  old  liberties  of  Eome. 

The  people  were  about  to  vote  by  their  tribes,  but  the  rich 
faction  had  secretly  gained  over  the  tribune  Octavius,  himself  a 
large  holder  of  public  lands,  and  he  interposed  his  veto.  Tiberius, 
exasperated,  withdrew  the  two  clauses  which  alone  rendered  Ms 
proposed  law  tolerable  to  the  other  party,  the  indemnity  and  the 

^  From  the  work  of  Du  P^ra^,  who  visited  Rome  at  a  time  when  many  buildings  existed 
which  have  since  disappeared  [and  many  were  hidden  which  are  now  agam  uncovered.-irf.J- 
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V^oting  upon  the  pona  suffragiorwn? 


lai-gcr  allowance  to  the  present  holders.^  From  this  moment 
nothing  but  violence  could  be  anticipated,  for  tlie  reform  was 
growing  into  a  i-evolution,  and  threw  into  tlie  opposition  those 
moderate  persons  who   would   have  been  willing  to  buy  peacc^   and 

security  at  the  price  of  a 
part  of  their  foi*tune,  but 
whose  patriotism  did  nut 
go  so  far  as  to  brave  actual 
penury. 

Octavius  adhered  to 
his  veto.  In  vain  Tiberius 
employed  the  most  eloquent 
persuasions,  and  in  vain 
offered  to  indemnify  his 
colleague  from  his  own 
purse  for  his  possible  losses. 
The  tribune  could  not  be 
moved,  and  Tiberius  was  impelled  to  desperate  measures.  In 
virtue  of  the  unlimited  power  given  by  the  tribune's  veto,  he  sus- 
pended the  entire  administration  of  government,  forbade  the  magis- 
trates to  exercise  their  authority,  sealed  the  door  of  the  tieasury, 
and  forbade  any  other  affairs  to  be  brought  forward  until  the  vote 
upon  the  law  should  have  been  taken.'^ 

There  ensued  a  curious  scene:  the  rich  assumed  moui-ning  and 
went  about  the  city  soliciting  the  compassion  of  the  people. 
In  secret  they  posted  assassins  to  remove  Tiberius.  The  latter, 
warned  of  his  danger,  allowed  the  point  of  a  poniard  to  be  seen 
from  under  his  toga.  Upon  the  day  of  the  assembly,  when  he 
called  the  people  to  vote,  the  opposition  seized  and  carried  away 
the  urns.  This  act  of  violence  would  have  been  the  signal  for 
an  appeal  to  aims,  but  two  senators  of  consular  rank  thi*ew  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Tiberius  and  conjured  him  to  renounce  his 
endeavour,  or  at  least  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  senate.  The  all- 
powerful  tribune  was  so  convinced  of   the  justice  of   his  cause  that 

*  Plut.,  TUfer.  Oraoch.,  10;  Appian  says  nothing  of  this  withdrawal. 

*  From  a  coin.     To  guard  against  fraud  the  voters  were  obliged  to  pass  one  by  one  across 
an  extremely  narrow  bridge  to  deposit  their  vote. 

^  [This  expedient  of  stopping  a  government's  snpplies  is  the  ordinary  weapon  of  a  coii- 
titutional  oppositio    uow-a-days. — UdJ] 
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he  consented  to  go  to  the  senate-house,  but  the  faction  of   the  rich 
were  supreme  there,  and  no  conciliation  was  possible. 

Tiberius   then  proposed   to   Octavius  that   as   one   or  the  other 
of    them   must   be   deposed,    they    should   appeal   on    this   point    to 
a  popular  vote,^  but  Octavius  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  Tiberius 
proposed  to  the  people  the   deposition  of   his  colleague.      Seventeen 
out  of   the  thirty-five  tribes  had  voted  for  it,  when  Tiberius  made 
a  last  effort;    he  stopped  the  voting,  and  throwing  his  arms  about 
Octavius,  conjured  him  in  the  name  of   their  old  friendship  not  to 
expose  himself   to  the  affront  of   a  public  deposition,  and   to  spare 
him  the  odium  of  so  extreme  a  measure.     Octavius  for  the  moment 
was   moved   to   tears;    he   stood   silent;    then   turning   towards   the 
crowd   of    nobles   gathered   in   the    Forum,    he   seemed   suddenly  to 
fear   their   reproaches,    and   cried,    haughtily,    ''Let    the    people   do 
what  it  desires!"      Upon  this  the   voting  was   resumed,  and  being 
deposed,  he   was   dragged   down   from   the   rostra,  and  would   have 
been    murdered    by   the    crowd    had    not    Tiberius    interposed    and 
rescued    him.      A    slave    preceding    him    through    the   crowd   fell, 
pierced  with  many  wounds.      This  was  the  first  blood  shed   in  the 
civil  war,  and  the  deposition  of  Octavius  was  the  first  attack  upon 
the  sacredness  of  the  tribuneship. 

Up  to  this  time  Tiberius  had  been  in  the  right ;  henceforward 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  for  he,  who  as  tribune,  was  especially  bound 
to  defend  the  constitution,  had  ignored  its  most  essential  principle. 
The  great  tribunes  of  the  fourth  century  did  not  act  thus. 
Licinius  Stole  had  conquered  the  patricians,  not  by  passion,  but  by 
perseverance.  That  which  Licinius  had  been  ten  years  in  obtaining 
Tiberius   sought   to   obtain   in   a   day,   and   he   obtained   it   but   for 

a  day. 

The  law  passed,  indeed,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  execute  it. 
Tiberius  had  proposed  that  triumvirs,  elected  by  the  people,  should 
proceed  at  once  to  effect  the  distribution,  and  should  remain  in 
office  until  the  work  was  accomplished.'  The  ttiree  individuals 
appointed  were  himself,  his  brother  Caius  (at  the  moment  absent  in 
Spain),  and  Appius,  his  father-in-law.     But  now  began  innumerable 

'  [This  was  no  doubt  a  conscious  imitation  of  the  expedient  of  ostracism  at  Athens,  which 
Tiberius  had  learned  to  understand  from  his  Greek  masters.  —^<^.] 

*  At  least  we  only  find  them  replaced  by  others  in  the  event  of  their  death. 
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diificulties  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  How  was  it  possible  to 
recognize  public  land  which  had  been  illegally  occupied  for  cen- 
turies by  private  holders?  how  to  make  and  distribute  the  lots? 
Withal,  there  was  the  impatience  of  the  poor  to  be  restrained,  and 
the  ill-will  of  the  nobles  to  be  baffled.  The  senate  refused  Tiberius 
the  tent  usually  allowed  to  all  citizens  occupied  in  public  duty, 
and  for  his  expenses  had  made  allowance  to  him,  upon  the  report 
of  Scipio  Nasica,  only  nine  obols  a  day.  All  methods  which  had 
succeeded  against  Cassius,  Manlius,  and  Spurius  Mselius  were  now 
tried  against  him.  A  senator  attested  that  Eudemus,  who  had 
brought  to  Eome  the  will  of  Attains  of  Pergamus,  had  given 
Tiberius  the  purple  robe  and  diadem  of  the  king,  which  the 
tribune  proposed  some  day  to  wear  in  Home.  Tiberius,  by  way 
of  reply,  obtained  a  decree  that  the  treasures  of  Attains  should  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  citizens  who  received  the  public  lands, 
to  enable  them  to  buy  cattle  and  agricultural  implements. 

Up    to   this   time,    in   order   to    simplify   his    position,    he   had 
abstained  from  any  attack  upon  the  political   rights  of   the  nobles, 
but    he    now   exasperated   the   whole    senate    by   declaring    that   he 
should  personally  make  his  repjrt  upon  the   kingdom  of   Pergamus 
to   the   assembly   of    the   people.      This   was   no   less   than    a    first 
attempt   to   transfer   from    the    senate   to   the   popular   assembly  the 
administration  of   foreign   affairs.      Moreover,  he   sought   to  abridge 
the  time  of  military  service,  to  re-establish  the  appeal  to  the  people 
from   sentences   of   all   kinds,   and   in   the   tribunals   to   add   to   the 
senators  an  equal   number  of   knights.      According   to   some   autho- 
rities  he   also   made   promises    to    the    Italians.^      But   already   the 
people  had   ceased   to   follow  him.      To   impress   the   crowd,  simple 
ideas   are   needed.      When   it  was   a   cpiestion  of   the  Agrarian  law 
the  thirty-five  tribes  had  voted  as  one  man.      In  the  midst  of  the 
complications   presented   by  new  propositions,  the   poorer   classes   no 
longer   recognized   that    positive    and    immediate    profit    which   had 
rallied   them  around   the  tribune.      Two  centuries  before,  to  obtain 
the  opening  of   the  consular  office,  Licinius  had  succeeded  only  by 
declaring   his  Agrarian  law  inseparably  connected  with  his   political 
changes.      Tiberius    brought   forward    the    latter   subsequently,   and 

^  Veil.  Puterc,  ii.  2. 


was  unsuccessful.  Yet  he  was  still  popular.  One  of  his  fric^nds 
having  died,  the  crowd  rushed  to  carry  the  body  to  the  funeral, 
and  as  the  first  pile  would  not  take  fire,  it  was  loudly  asserted 
that  the  man  had  died  by  poison.  Tiberius  felt  his  own  life  in 
danger,  staked,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  for- 
midable game  he  was 
playing.  One  day  he 
appeared  in  the  Forum 
clad  in  mourning, 
leading  by  the  hand 
his  two  children,  and 
implored  the  people's 
protection  for  them 
and  for  their  mother. 
The  crowd  was  moved 
by  this  appeal,  and 
for  some  time  a  great 
number  of  citizens 
watched  night  and  day 
over  their  tribune's 
safety.  But  they  were 
already  beginning  to 
blame  him  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  affair  of 
Octavius.  A  certain 
Annius,  whom  he  had 
accused,  having  said 
to  him,  "  If  I  appeal 
to  one  of  your  col- 
leagues, and  if  he 
oppose     his     veto    to 

your  act,  will  you  have  him  also  deposed  ? "  Tiberius,  much 
disconcerted,  broke  up  the  assembly,  and  on  the  morrow  made 
reply  by  a  long  discourse  on  the  inviolability  of  the  tribune's 
office.     ^^Yes,"  he  said,  ^^  the  tribune  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  but 

'  Vestal  guarding  the  sacred  fire.     (Gore,  Mtts.Jlor.,  pi.  92  and  Clarac,  Musee  de  sculpt., 
pi.  772,  No.  1929.) 


Vestal  of  the  Florentine  Museum.* 


* 
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on  one  condition,  that  he  is  faithful  to  his  duty.  Ai-e  W(^  to 
permit  a  tribune  to  tear  down  the  Capitol,. to  burn  the  military 
stores,  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  power  of  the  Roman  people? 
What!  shall  the  people  dispose  at  will  of  the  offerings  in  the 
temples,  use  and  transfer  that  which  has  been  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  and  shall  it  not,  in  case  of  need,  take  away  an  office  it  has 
itself  bestowed?  Our  sacred  virgins  who  guard  the  undying  Hame 
in  the  temple  of  Yesta  are,  for  a  negligence  in  their  duty,  buried 
alive,  and  shall  not  the  man,  who,  as  tribune,  instead  of  serving 
the  people,  uses  against  them  the  veiy  authority  they  have  given 
him,    be    at    least    deprived    of    his    office    as    the    penalty    of    his 

crime  ?  " 

All    this    was    true,    but    the    inviolability    of    the    tribunes, 
oppressive    as    it    sometimes    was,    had    been    till    now    respected; 

Tiberius  in  disregarding  it  had  betrayed 
the  fatal  secret,  that  the  fickle  crowd  of 
the  Forum  could,  in  a  moment  of  caprice 
or  anger,  overthrow  the  laws,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors. 

To  be  secure  against  all  the  enmities 
3|^-hiat   he   toi ad    excited,    Tiberius   needed    a 
second  term  of   office  as   tribune,  and  he 
sought  it,   but  the  larger   number  of   his 
partisans  were  at   the  time  of    year  occu- 
pied  at   a  distance   in  gathering  in  their 
harvests,  and  most  of  his  colleagues  were 
unfriendly     to     him.      Plutarch     gravely 
relates  that   on  the  day  of   the   assembly 
Tiberius   was   for    a   moment   shaken    by    presages    of    evil.      Two 
serpents   had   hatched   their   yoimg   in   a   richly  ornamented   helmet 
which   he   had   used   in  war.      The   sacred   chickens   which  he   had 
sent    for    refused   to    come    and    be    fed,    although   their   guardian 
shook   the   cage   violently  to   compel  them  to  come  out.      He  him- 
self,   on    coming    out    of    his   house,    struck    his    foot    so   violently 

1  Museo  Borbonico,  xi.  25;  Tischbein,  i.  14  ;  and  Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquxties,  under 
the  word  Calceus. 
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Patrician  Sandal  (calceus 
patricius)} 


against  the  threshold  that  the  nail  of  his  great  toe  was  split 
and  the  blood  flowed  over  the  sandal.  To  end  the  list,  scai'cely 
was  he  in  the  street  when  he  beheld  two  crows  fighting  upon 
a  roof,  and  a  fragment  of  a  tile  fell  at  his  feet.  So  many 
superstitious  terrors  possessed  the  minds  of  this  people  who  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  their  gods,  but  still  had  faith  in  Fate,  as 
revealed  by  signs,  that  the  boldest  partisans  of  the  tribune  sought 
to  turn  him  back.  ''  What  a  disgrace  for  the  grandson  of  Afri- 
canus,"  cried  Blosius,  however,  "to  allow  himself  to  be  stopped 
by  a  crow  ! "  At  the  same  moment  came  pressing  messages  to 
Tiberius  from  his  friends  gathered  in  the  Capitol  where  the 
election  was  to  take  place.  All  was  going  well,  they  said.  He 
was  received  with  the  most  cordial  applause,  and  a  guard  was 
kept  to  make  sure  that  no  unknown  person  should  approach  him. 
Two  tribes  had  already  voted  for  his  re-election,  when  the  opposi- 
tion, who  were  present  in  great  numbers,  cried  out  that  a  tribune 
could  not  hold  office  for  two  terms  consecutively.  A  collision  was 
precipitated ;  the  partisans  of  Tiberius  fell  upon  their  opponents, 
who  fled  with  the  tribunes  who  were  of  their  party,  and  spread 
the  news  through  the  city  that  Tiberius  had  proclaimed  the  de- 
position of  all  his  colleagues  and  had  seized  upon  the  office  for 
the  following  year. 

Meantime  he  had  about  him  not  more  than  3,000  men.  "  At 
this  moment  the  senator 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  standing 
up  in  a  position  where 
he  could  be  seen  by  all 
the  assembly,  made  a 
gesture  indicating  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to 
Tiberius.  The  latter 
directed  that  room  should 
be  made  for  him  to  approach,  and  Fulvius  made  known  that 
the  faction  of  the  rich  in  the  senate  not  having  been  able 
to  secure  the  consul  on  their  side  had  formed  the  design  to 
kill  Tiberius,  and  to  this  end  had  armed  their  clients  and  their 
slaves.  Upon  receiving  this  information  the  friends  of  Tiberius 
girt   their    robes    about    them,    and    seizing   upon   the   lictors'    rod 


Patrician  Sandals. 
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broke  them,  and  armed  themselves  with  the  fragments  for  puiToses 
of   defence.      Those  too   distant  to  hear  what  had   been   said  being 
eager   to   know  the   meaning  of   these   preparaticms,  Tiberius   raised 
his  hand  to  his  head  to  indicate  the  danger  which  threatened  him. 
Upon  this  his  enemies  ran  to  tell  the  senate,  who  had  gathered  in 
the  temple  of  Fides,  that  he  was  asking  for  the  crown.     This  news 
caused  the  senate  extreme  anxiety.      Scipio  Nasica  called  upon  the 
consul  to  go  to  the  rescue  of   Eome,  and  strike  dow  the  usui-por. 
SciBYola    replied,    mildly,    that   he   would    not    set    an    example   of 
violence,    and   would    cause   the    death    of    no   citizen   without   due 
forms    of    law.      ^f,'    he    said,    'the   people,    either   won   over   by 
Tiberius,    or   coerced   by   him,   pass   any  ordinance   contmry  to   the 
laws     I   will  not   ratify    it.'      Then    Nasica    cried   out,    '  Since   the 
chief  magistrate  is   false  to   his  country,  let  those  who   will  rescue 
her   follow  me  ! '      Saying   these  words   he   threw   a   comer   of    his 
robe   over   his   head    and   made   his   way   to    the    Capitol,    followed 
by    certain    of    the    senate    and    of    the    faction    of    the    rich,    who 
were    also    accompanied    by    their    slaves    armed    with    clubs    and 
sticks,    and    who    seized    as    they    went    up    fragments    of    benches 
which    the   people   had   broken    in    their   flight.      Thus    they    came 
np   to   Tiberius,  smiting   all  those  who   sought  to   defend  hini   with 
their  bodies;    many   were   killed,   others   pushc^d   towards   the   Tar- 
peian   rock   and   hurled   over,  while   the   rest   fled   away.'     Tiberius 
himself    ran   round    the    temple   of    Fuks,    whose    gates   had    been 

closed  by  the  priests,  but  stumbling  over  a 
dead  body,  he  fell  near  the  door,  at  the  foot 
of  the  royal  statues.  As  he  was  endeavouring 
to  rise,  one  of  his  colleagues,  Publius  Satu- 
reius,  wounded  him  on  the  head  with  a  frag- 
ment of  a  bench,  and  the  second  blow  was 
given  by  Lucius  Rufus,  another  tribune,  who 
prided  himself  upon  the  act  as  of  a  deed 
well  done.  More  than  300  of  the  partisans 
of  Tiberius  perished  with  him."  After  x^Teaking  their  vengeance 
upon   the   dead   bodies,    the   victorious   party   flimg    them    into   the 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  138  the  topographical  map  of  Rome  and  (p.  221)  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
^  FIDES  AVGVST.  S.C.     Faith  standing,  holding  ears  of  wheat  and  a  basket  of  fruit 
Reverse  of  a  great  bronze  of  Plotinus. 
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Tiber ;    Caius   Gmcchus,    just   returned   from    Spain,    vainly   sought 
to  recover  the  body  of  his  brother. 

The  senate  and  the  city  remained  for  some  time  under  the 
terror  of  this  blow.  ^^  After  the  death  of  Tiberius,"  says  Sallust, 
*^  the  whole  p(>ople  was  accused  and  prosecuted."  ^  All  the  friends 
of  the  late  tribune  who  were  not  s(nzed  were  banished,  and  the 
others  were  put  to  death.  Among  this  number  were  Diophanes 
and  a  certain  C.  Villius,  who  was  shut  u})  in  a  barrel  filled  with 
serpents  and  vipers.  When  Hlosius  was  brought  before  the  con- 
suls he  averred  that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  follow  the 
ord(Ts  of  the  tribune.  ''  I5ut,"  r(^ joined  Nasica,  '^  if  he  had 
ordered  you  to  set  on  fire  the  Capitol?"  '^  Tiberius  would  never 
have  given  such  an  order." — "But  if  he  had?"  "I  should  have 
obeyed  him,  for  if  he  had  ordered  it  he  would  have  done  for  the 
good  of  the  people."  Blosius  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  how- 
ever, and  fled  to  Aristonicus.  After  this  prince  was  defeated,  he 
killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  again  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

Those  who  had  supported  the  tribune,  even  among  the  most 
important  personages  in  Rome,  now  made  haste  to  disown  their 
former  conduct.  It  is  sad  to  find  among  this  number  the  consul 
Sca^vola,  who  now  declared  that  Nasica,  although  a  private  in- 
dividual, had  done  rightly  in  taking  up  arms,  and  who  issued 
decrees  honouring  the  latter  for  his  courage.  Perhaps  the  consul, 
alarmed  by  the  tribune's  tendency  in  his  later  acts,  sought,  by 
sanctioning  an  act  of  violence  now  irreparable,  to  disarm  the 
nobles  and  to  save  at  least  that  agrarian  law  which  he  had 
himself  prepared. 

Despite  these  bloody  reprisals  no  one  at  th-e  moment  dared 
attack  the  law,  so  thoroughly  was  its  necessity  manifest  to  all 
moderate  and  sagacious  men,  both  in  the  senate  and  out  of  it. 
Licinius  Crassus,  father-in-law  of  Caius,  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  of  Tiberius  as  triumvir,  and  upon  his  death  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus,  a  popular  senator,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  received  the 
appointment.  When  Appiiis  died,  his  successor  was  also  an  eloquent 
defender  of  the  law,  Papirius  Carbo,  and  an  inscription  exists 
wherein  Popillius,  the  consul  of   that  year  and  a  persecutor  of   the 


^  In  plebem  Ronuinnm  qiufisthmea  hahitre  nunt.     (Sail.,  Jug.,  31.) 
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friends  of  Tiberius,  boasts  that  he  was  the  first  to  substitute  upon 
the  allotted  domains  the  stationary  labourer  for  the  wandering 
shepherd.'  The  allotments  continued  to  be  made,  and  their  effect 
was  quickly  visible;  the  census  of  131  had  given  but  317,823 
citizens  competent  for  service  in  the  legions;  that  of  125  gave 
390,736.  In  six  years  the  reserve  of  the  army  had  increased  by 
72,000  men,  and  the  proletariat  had  diminished  by  the  same 
number.  This  is  the  justification  of  the  Sempronian  law.  The 
tribune,  though  dead,  once  more  became  formidable;  the  people 
accused  themselves  of  having  allowed  him  to  be  destroyed,  and 
Nasica  could  not  show  himself  in  public  without  being 
hooted.  It  was  already  proposed  to  cite  him  before  the 
tribunal,  when  the  senate  removed  him  under  pretext  of  a  mission 
into  Asia.  He  wandered  in  foreign  lands  for  a  long  time,  con- 
sumed with  chagrin,  and  at  last  ended  his  life  in  Pergamus. 


III. — SCIPIO   ^MILIANUS. 

^Tien,  during  a  revolution,  a  great  political  body  takes  no 
conspicuous  part,  it  virtually  abdicates.  In  the  strife  mth  Tiberius 
the  senate  had  suffered  a  private  individual,  Scipio  Nasica,  to  play 
the  heading  part.  The  senate  lost  the  prestige  of  its  power,  and 
the  satisfaction  given  to  the  people  by  the  exile  of  Nasica  had  the 
effect  only  of  encouraging  new  popular  leaders.  Carbo,  the 
triumvir,  being  appointed  tribune  in  131,  recommenced  the  struggle. 
He  began  by  proposing  ballot  for  the  laws,  to  the  end  that  the 
faction  of  the  rich  might  not  be  able  to  exercise  surveillance  over 
the  voting,  and  arrest  it  when  it  appeared  to  go  against  them. 
In  the  next  place  he  demanded  that  an  immediate  second  term  of 
office  should  be  allowed  the  tribimes,  so  that  the  law  should  no 
longer  give  room  for  the  violence  by  which  Tiberius  had  perished. 
Another,  Atinius,  using  the  means  already  sanctioned  by  the 
nobles,  dared  to  have  the  censor  Metellus  seized  and  beaten 
because   the   latter  had   expelled   him   from   the    senate    and  would 


»  C.  /.  L.,  vol.  i.  No.  or>l,  p.  154  : eidem  que  primiu*  fecei  ut  de  af/ro  pitMi'co  arntorilnut 

cede  rent. 
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have  precipitated  him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  if  his  colleagues  had 
not  interjiosed  to  save  him.^  Lastly,  Cains  Gracchus  was  already 
beginning    to    emerge    from    the    seclusion    to    which   his    brother's 


^>^:f^^ 


Tomb,  .said  to  be  of  the  Metelli,  upon  the  Appian  Way  (Ruins).* 

death  had  consigned  him.     In  respect  to  the  propositions  of  Carbo, 

'  Livv,  Epit.,  lix.  It  lias  been  maintained  that  this  was  the  tribune  Atinius  wlio  obtained 
the  passa^  of  the  Atinian  hiw  by  which  every  tribune  was  declared  a  senator  e.r  officio,  before 
that  time  tlie  tribunes  being  obliged  to  wait  till  tlie  censors  had  inscribed  their  names  upon  the 
senatorial  list.  (Aulus  Gellius,  xiv.  8.)  This  hiw,  which  gave  to  the  tribunes  \\\qjus  sententioi 
divendte  in  the  senate,  that  is  to  say,  the  full  enjoyment  of  senatorial  powers,  appears  to  Willems 
{le  Senat.  de  la  rSp.  rom.,  p.  '2'^)),  to  have  been  necessarily  posterior  to  the  le.r  repet.  of  123. 
That  assigns  a  very  late  date  to  it,  but  tlie  problem  is  obscure.  In  169  a  tribune  opposed  his 
veto  to  a  proposal  of  the  censors  because  they  not  having  in8cril)ed  his  name  upon  the  senatorial 
list.     (Livy,  xlv.  15.) 

*  Canina,  la  Prima  parte  della  via  Appia,  pi.  xxx. 
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the  first   passed;    the    second,   which  tended  to   establish  a   popular 
royalty,  failed  for  the   time   by  reason   of   the   opposition  of   Scipio 

^niilianus. 

Terrified,  like  Mucins  Scsevola,  by  the  revolutionary  character 
the  reform  was  taking,  Scipio  had  condemned  his  brother-in-law: 
"  So  perish  all   that  do   the   like   again,"  '  he  had  said   on   hearing 

the  news  of  the  death  of  Tiberius; 
and,    retuiTiing    to   Rome    with  his 
victorious  army  in  132,  he  had  not 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  his  popularity 
by    publicly    opposing   the    laws   of 
Tiberius   and   of    Carbo.      He   thus 
went     over    to    the    party    of    thc^ 
nobles,    this    man    to     whom     the 
people     had     given,     against      the 
nobles'    will    and    contrary   own   to 
the  laws,  two   consulships   and    the 
censorship,   who   knew  so  well   the 
evils    which    were    destroying    the 
Republic;  but  he  went  over  carry- 
ing with  him  vast  designs.    Tiberius 
had    but    partially    succeeded;    his 
law,  advantageous  to  the  poor  of  the 
rustic  tribes,  had  not  sent  into  the 
fields    the    city    population;     that 
starving  crowd  had  not  been  will- 
ing to  resign  a  life  passed  idly  under 
the  porticoes  in  the  Forum,  or  at  the  doors  of  the  great.''     They  had 
refused   the    competency  offered  them    at   the    price  of   labour,   and 
had  not  dared  to  defend  their  own  champion.     This  indolence  and 
timidity   inspired    the    conqueror    of    Numantia    with    inexpressible 
contempt   for   these   men,  who,   moreover,  had   never   been   soldiei-s. 
One   day,  when  they  intemipted   him   in   the    Forum  :    ''  Silence ! " 
he     cried,     "  you     whom     Italy     will     not     acknowledge     as     her 

'  A  verse  of  Homer.     {Odyss.,  i.  47.) 

*  From  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 

'  Appiansays  expressly  that  the  partisans  of  Tiberius  beh.uged  to  the  rustic  trilies,  ami 
Tiberius  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  without  resistance  when  the  harvesting  luul  caUed  awaiy 
the  country  people  from  Rome. 


Iloman  Soldier.*' 
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children  I " '  And  on  their  increased  murmuring  against  him : 
*^  Those  whom  I  brought  hither  in  chains  shall  never  terrify  me 
because  some  one  has  stricken  off  their  fetters  I "  And  the  f reed- 
men  held  their  peace. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  word  Italy  was  put  forward. 
At  the  sight  of  the  rustic  tribes  depopulated  and  the  city  en- 
cumbered with  a  strange  crowd,  Scipio  understood  that  the  days 
of  Rome  were  ended  and  that  the  davs  of  Italv  were  about  to 
begin.  To  remain  a  city,  however  great,  Avas  to  exist  subject  to 
all  the  disorders  of  the  little  decayed  republics.  This  city  must 
become  a  nation.  For  the  ancients,  who  (joncwitrated  sovereignty 
in  a  definite  i)lace,  and  desired  to  wield  it  directly  without  the 
help  of  representation,  this  problem  was  difficult.  It  was  not 
}>erhaps  above  the  grasp  of  the  man  whom  (^icenj  took  for  his  hero. 

In  this  new  plan  the  agrarian  law  was  no  longer  necessary  ;  it 
would  have  diminished  somewhat  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and 
reduced  some  fortunes  which  had  been  unjustly  acquired,  bvit  no 
one  desired  it  except  the  citizens  of  the  rustic  tribes ;  the  Roman 
populace  and  the  nobles  alike  opposed  it,  and  the  people  of  Italy 
n^garded  it  with  ill-will.  To  force  the  holders  of  public  lands 
themselves  to  report  their  estates,  the  triumvirs  had  called  upon 
all  citizens  to  d(^nounce  them  and  bring  them  to  justice.  From 
this  arose  a  multitude  of  embarrassing  lawsuits.  ^'  Most  of  the 
proprietors  had  no  documentary  evidence  of  sale  or  of  grant,  and 
when  these  papers  did  exist  they  were  mutually  contradictory. 
When  the  measurement  had  been  verified  it  appeared  that  in  some 
cases  estates  had  passed  from  cultivated  land,  built  over  with 
dwellings,  to  mere  pasture,  and  others  from  fertile  ground  to 
marshes.  Originally  the  conquered  territory  had  been  very  care- 
lessly divided,  and,  further,  the  decree  which  ordered  the  waste 
lands  to  be  cultivated  had  furnished  occasion  for  many  individuals 
to  reclaim  the  ground  adjacent  to  their  estates,  thus  confusing  the 
boundaries  of  both.  The  lapse  of  time  had,  moreover,  changed 
everything,  and  the  extent  of  the  illegal  occupation,  though 
undoubtedly  considerable,  was  now  difficult  to  determine. 


'  Later,  on  his  ivlurn  fr«>ui  exile,  Cicero  used  the  same  words:  "  No  !  this  populace  whom 
Clodius  gatlieis  in  a  mob,  and  who  are  in  his  pay,  is  not  the  Komun  people;  the  citizens  of  the 
municipia  are  the  true  people,  master  of  kings  and  nations." 

VOL.  II.  EE 
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*  irritated  at  the  haste  with  which  all  this  was   being  carried 
out  by   the   triumvirs,    the   Italians   determined    to    take    for   their 
defender    against    so    much    injustice    the    destroyer   of    Carthage, 
Cornelius  Scipio.     Their  zeal  in  his  wars  would  not  permit  him  to 
refuse  this  duty  ;    he  presented  himself   in  the  senate,  and,  without 
openly  blaming  the   law  of   Gracchus,  through  regard   for   the  ple- 
beians,  he   set  forth   at  length   the   difficulties  in   the   way   of  its 
execution,    ending   by   the   proposal   that   the   right   of    deciding   in 
these  disputes  should  be  taken  from  the  triumvirs  as  being  persons 
not   having   the   confidence   of    those   concerned.      This    proposition 
appeared   reasonable;    the   senate  adopted  it,  and   the   consul   Tudi- 
tanus  was   appointed   to   make   the   decisions.      But   the   latter   had 
no   sooner   begun  the  work  than    he   became  alarmed    at    the  com- 
plications  it   involved,    and   set    off    for   Illyria.      All   the   business 
was  subsequently  adjoui-ned.     This  result  naturally  set  the  populace 
against  Scipio.     Twice  they  had  made  him  consul,  and  he  now  was 
disposed  to  act  against  them  in  the  interests  of  the  Italians.      The 
enemies   of    Scipio    said    openly   that   he  had   decided   to   abrogate 
the   agrarian  law   by   force   of    arms   and   with    great   shedding   of 
blood."'       The    word    ^'dictator"    was    mentioned.       "We    have 
a    tyrant,"    said    Caius    Gracchus,    and    Fulvius    threatened    Scipio. 
^^The   enemies    of    the    State    do    well,"    he    said,    ''to   wish    my 
death,    for     they    know    that     Borne    cannot    perish    while    Scipio 

lives." 

''One   night   he   had   withdi'awn  with   his   tablets   to   meditate 

upon  the  address   he  was   to   make   to  the  people   on  the  morrow; 

in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead,  but  with  no  trace  of  violence.' 

According  to  some   the  blow  was  dealt  by  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 

the  Gracchi,  who  feared  the  abolition  of   the  agrarian  law,  and  by 

her  daughter  Sempronia,  the  unattractive  and  barren  wife  of  Scipio, 

unloving  and  unloved  of  her  husband.     According  to  others  he  had 

committed   suicide   in   his   despair   at   not   being   able   to    fulfil   his 

promise.      A   report  was   current   that   certain   of   his   slaves   being 

put   to  the   torture   revealed   that   unknown   persons   introduced    by 

a   back  door  had   strangled  their  master,  and  that   they  had  feared 

to  declare  the  fact,   knowing   the  people  would  rejoice   at  it."      It 


'  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  18,  lU,  20.     lie  was  tifty-six  years  of  age.     (VeU.  Paterc,  ii.  4.) 
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cannot  be  doubted  that  this  murder  was  a  reprisal  for  the  murder 
of  Tiberius ;   both  sides  began  to  taste  blood. 

The  nobles,  who  perhaps  dreaded  ^milianus  as  much  as  did 
the  people,  made  no  attempt  to  avenge  his  death  ;  no  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  its  cause, 
and  he  who  had  destroyed 
"  the  two  terrors  of 
Rome "  had  not  even  a 
public  funeral ;  one  of 
his  political  opponents, 
however,  paid  him  a 
noble  testimony  ;  Me- 
tellus  Macedonicus  desired 
that  his  sons  should  carry 

the    bier.      "Never,"   he  said  to  them,  "will  it  be  in  youi'  power 
to  render  this  duty  to  a  greater  man." 

The  Italians,  long  so  eager  for  the  right  of  citizenship,  had 
for  a  moment  believed  their  long  efforts  would  at  last  be  rewarded. 
Every  day  some  of  them  slipped  into  Rome;  one  of  their  number, 
Perperna,  had  just  been  made  consul,  and  Scipio  had  undertaken 
their  cause.  His  death  leaving  them  defenceless,  the  nobles  made 
haste  to  shake  off  the  new  enemy  who  sought  to  mix  in  their 
domestic  quarrels,  and  the  senate  caused  all  the  Italians  at  that 
time  in  the  city  to  be  banished  from  Rome,  so  that  the  aged  father 
of  the  conqueror  of  Aristonicus  was  compelled  to  snatch  from  his 
dwelling  the  consular  emblems,  and  return  to  his  village  of  Sam- 
nium,  ignominiously  expelled  from  a  city  which  had  once  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  his  son  (126). 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  quickly  perceived,  however, 
that  the  senate  by  theii-  severity  were  putting  the  opposition  in 
possession  of  a  powerful  weapon,  and  they  seized  it  with  an  able 
hand.  Caius  Gracchus,  at  this  time  quaestor,  opposed  the  expulsion 
of  the  Italians,  and  one  of  the  triumvirs,  Fulvius,  a  friend  of  the 
elder  Gracchus,  being  elected  consul,  gave  them  permission  to 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  decree  of  banishment;  then,  in 
order  to  unite  in  a  common  cause  two  interests  hitherto  conflicting, 


From  a  funereal  bas-relief.     (Rich,  Greek  and  Moman  Antiquities.) 
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tho  people  and  the  Italians,  he  proposed  to  give  the  right  of 
citizenship  to  all  those  who  had  received  no  portion  of  public  lands 
(125).  Fortunately  for  the  senate,  whom  the  consul  refused  to 
convoke,  the  Massiliots  at  this  time  implored  the  assistance  of 
Rome  against  their  neighbours.  Fulvius  set  out  with  an  army; 
('aius  had  also  been  removed  by  exiling  him  as  pro-qmestor  to 
Sardinia,  where  an  insurrection  had  just  broken  out,'  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Fregellie,  making  the  attempt  to  grasp  by  force  that 
which  had  been  denied  to  their  entreaties,  had  an  army  sent 
against  them  under  the  pnetor  ( )pimius.  The  city,  betrayed  by  one 
of  its  inhabitants,  Xumitorius  Pullus,  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  to  this  day  has  never  revived."^  This  sanguinary  execution 
aiTcsted  for  thirt}-five  years  the  insurrection  of  Italy  (12.j). 


IV. — Caiis  Gracchus. 

('aius  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  brother's 
death.  More  impetuous,  more  eloquent,  perhaps  less  pure  in  his 
ambition,  he  gave  grander  proportions  to  the  struggle  commenced 
by  Tiberius.  The  latter  had  sought  only  to  relieve  the  condition 
of  the  poor;  Chains  assumed  to  change  the  constitution  itself.  At 
lirst  he  had  api)eared  to  turn  away  from  the  legacy  of  blood  which 
his  brother  had  left  him,  but  one  night,  says  Cicero,  he  heard 
Tiberius  saying  to  him,  "  Why  hesitate,  Cains  ?  Thy  destiny  shall 
be  the  same  as  mine,  to  fight  for  the  people,  and  to  die  for 
them."  3  Meanwhile  he  found  the  number  of  his  partisans  in- 
creasing as  the  assignments  of  land  went  on,  and  many  owed  their 
prosperity  to  the  Sempronian  law.  The  first  time  he  si)oke  in 
public,  loud  applause  welcomed  him  and  inspired  him  with  con- 
fidence;  he  supported  the  laws  of  Carbo,^  and  in  127  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  quyestorship.  lie  was  designated  by 
lot  to  accompany  the  consul  into  Sardinia  (120).  Such  was  the 
ascendancy  of  his  name  over  the  allies  that  the  province  having  on 

'  Val.  Max.,  IV.  i.  12;  Aulus  Gellius,  Nocf.  Att.,  x.  3.     See  later  the  Social  war:  Val. 
Max.,  III.  iv.  5 ;  Cic,  Phil.,  iii.  6 ;  Livy,  Epit.,  Ix. 

''  It  is  not  certain  where  this  city  stood,  probably  opposite  Ceprano,  but  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Liris. 

^  Plut.,  Cains,  iH  seq.,  Cic,  de  Divin.,  i.  26.     Cf .  Val.  Max.,  I.  vi.  7. 


account  of  a  bad  season  been  remitted  the  requisition  of  clothes  for 
the   soldiers,   the   quaestor  went   from   town   to   town    and   obtained 
everywhere  more  than  he  asked  for.     Out  of  regard  for  him,  Micipsa, 
the   Numidian   king,    sent   into    Sardinia    a    great   supply   of    corn. 
The    senate    were    alarmed    at 
the     popularity    of     a     young 
man  who  coidd  feed  and  clothe 
an    army,    and   to   hinder   the 
retum  of   Cains  to   Eome,  the 
consul  was  ordered   to   remain 
in  his  province  even  after  the 
disbanding  of  the  troops,  which 
were   replaced   by    new   levies. 
But   C'aius  did  not   accept  his 
exile;  he  hastened  to  Eome  to 
canvass  for   the  tribunate,  and 
being  accused   before   the  cen- 
sors of  having  violated  the  law 
which  required  the  quaestor  to 
remain    with    his    general,    he 
defended  himself  by  scattering 
from  the  rostra,   as  he  himself 
said,  swords  and  daggers  :  '   ^'  I 
have   made   twelve   campaigns, 
and  the  law  requires  but  ten  ; 
I   have    remained    three   years 
quaestor,     and    I     could     have 
retired    after    one    year's    ser- 
vice.     In    the   province,    not    my   ambition,    but    the    public    good 
lias    directed   my  conduct.       I   had   no  banquets   in  my  abode   nor 
handsome   young   slaves,  and  at  my   table   your   children's   modesty 
has   been   respected   more   than   in   the   tents   of   your  chiefs.      No 
man  can  say  that  he  has  given  me  a  bribe  or  spent  money  for  me. 
I'he   purse   that    I    took    full    from    Rome    has    come    back    empty. 


'  Cic,  de  Leg.,  iii.  U. 

-'  Rronze  bust.  (Roux,  Herndanum  ei  Pomjyei,  vol.  vii.  pi.  22.)  The  beauty  of  the  hair 
!idde<l  value  to  the  possession  of  slaves  of  this  kind.  Thus  the  epithet  coimitus,  the  long-liairwl, 
became  a  synonym  of  profligate.     (Mart.,  xii  i)l).) 


Young"  Slave.  ^ 
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Others  have  brought  back  full  of  gold  the  amphone  that  they 
carried  out  full  of  wine."  ^  Other  pretexts  were  alleged  against 
him,  such  as  complicity  in  the  revolt  of  the  Fregellians,  but  this 
merely  secured  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Italians. 

Meanwhile  the  brave  Cornelia's  courage  began,  it  is  said,  to 
fail;  it  filled  her  with  terror  to  see  him  following  in  his  brother's 
footsteps,  and  she  strove  to  dissuade  him.*^ 

But  Caius  could  not  draw  back.  The  day  of  the  election  to 
the  tribunate  all  the  clients  of  the  nobles,  all  the  citizens  scattered 


''-**''^''*^^^"     7//*/' 


Amphorae.' 


throughout   Italy  came   in.      The   struggle  was   severe;    the   nobles 
could  not  prevent  his  election,  but  he  was  fourth  on  the  list. 

He  was  eager  to  inaugurate  his  office  by  offering  to  the  mane^ 
of  his  brother  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  his  enemies  and  murderers. 
"Whither  shall  I  go?"  he  cried,  with  a  powerful  voice  that 
thrilled  all  hearts,  to  the  remotest  mnks  of  the  crowd,  **  where 
shall  I  find  an  asylum  ?  In  the  Capitol  ?  but  the  temple  of  the 
gods  is  stained  with  my  brother's  blood.  In  my  father's  house? 
but   I   find   there   an   inconsolable   mother.      Romans,    your   fathers 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  xv.  12. 

^  Campana  Museum. 

^  The  authenticity  of  her  letters,  some  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Corn. 
Nepos,  has  been  called  in  question ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  she  wrote  letters,  and  eloquent 
ones,  admired  by  Cicero  {Brut.,  58),  but  the  eloquent  apostrophe  to  Caius  given  by  Nepos  is  not 
genuine. 


declared  war  upon  the  Faliscans  because  they  insulted  the  tribune 
Genucius.  They  condemned  to  death  C.  Veturius  because  he  did 
not  make  way  for  a  tribune  who  was  crossing  the  Forum.  It  is 
a  custom  derived  from  our  fathers  that  when  a  citizen  accused  of 
a  capital  crime  does  not  appear,  the  herald  shall  go  to  his  door  in 
the  morning,  shall  sound  a  trumpet  and  call  him  by  name  ;  only 
after  this  may  the  judges  pronounce  sentence;  but  under  your 
eyes  these  men  have  slain  Tiberius,  and  dragged  his  corpse 
ignominiously  through  the  streets  of  the  city  !  " 

When  he  saw  the  people  stirred  by  these  words  he  proposed 
two  laws;  the  first,  directed  against  Octavius,  was  to  the  effect 
that  no  citizen  once  degraded  from  office  by  the  popular  vote  could 
ever  again  be  elected  to  any  public  position;  the  second  that 
a  magistrate  who  should  have  put  to  death  or  exiled  a  citizen 
without  due  form  of  law  should  be  summoned  before  the  people. 
At  the  entreaty  of  Cornelia  he  withdrew  the  former,  but  the 
former  consul,  Popillius  L^nas,  the  persecutor  of  the  partisans  of 
Tiberius,  fled  the  city  as  soon  as  the  second  became  law.  Tiberius 
had  set' the  fatal  example  of  impairing  the  inviolability  of  the 
tribuneship;  Caius,  in  making  his  two  laws  retrospective,  estab- 
lished the  precedent  of  employing  the  law  in  the  service  of 
private     vengeance.      The     day    came    when    Clodius     remembered 

this.  . 

Having   thus  offered  satisfaction  to  his   brother's   manes,  Lams 

took    up    the    projects   of    Tiberius    and    developed    them    further. 

They   were   as   follows:    a   new  confirmation   of   the   agrarian   law; 

regular   distributions   of   corn   at   half   price   {^  ases  the  bushel) ; ' 

gratuitous    supply    of    military    clothing    to    soldiers    serving    and 

prohibition    of    enrolment    of    young    men    before    the    completion 

of   their   seventeenth  year ; '   the   establishment   of  new  taxes  upon 

^  In  Livv  {Ep.,  Ix.)  it  is  said  \  of  an  as:  semisses  ef  trientes,  but  the  manuscripts  authorize 
us  to  read :  senos  [e.m]  et  trientes,  as  has  been  written  by  the  Schol.  Bob  ad  Ctc.  Sext  2o. 
Cf  Mommsen,  Die  rom.  Tnbus,  p.  179.  (The  ^nodiu,  is  a  little  more  than  a  peck  of  our 
measure.)  In  commerce  the  modius  was  worth  three  or  four  sesterces,  that  is,  twelve  to  sixteen 
ases.  (Boeckh,  Metr.  Unters.,  p.  420.)  If  the  price  of  the  modiv.  had  been  only  |  of  an  as 
Cicero  would  not  have  been  able  to  say  in  his  oration  {pro  Sestio,  25)  that  Clodms  m  suppress- 
ing all  taxes  had  caused  the  State  to  lose  ^  of  its  revenues.     The  quantity  allowed  to  each  citizen 

was  five  modii  a  month.  .  •    j    r    _,  *^„ 

»  And  perhaps  also  a  reduction  in  the  duration  of  military  service  required,  from  ten, 

oamely,  to  six  campaigns. 


s    4^^ 


11 
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articles  of  luxury  imported  from  foreign  countries ; '  the  establish- 
ment of  colonic^s  for  th(^  benefit  of  the  poor;  and,  lastly,  for  thosc^ 
who  nc^edcMl  em})loyment  while  waiting  for  the  agrarian  law  to  take 
eff(^ct,  the  construction  of  public  grananes,  of  bridges,  and  high- 
ways, which  he  himself  laid  out, 
which  would  increase  the  value 
of  lands  by  opening  thorough- 
fares. Cains  also  (established 
mile-posts,  indicating  distances, 
and  blocks  to  accommodate  riders.'*^ 
At  the  same  time  he  flattertMl 
the  pride  of  the  multitude;  the 
rostra  had  been  placed  before 
the  comitium  under  the  eye  of 
the  senate,  and  public  speakers 
had  been  wont  to  turn  towards 
the  senate  in  their  addresses ; 
Cains,  however,  always  pointedly 
addressed  the  crowd  as  the  true 
masters,  the  sovereign  people,  of 
Rome. 

The  laws  proposed  by  the  new  tribune  were  all  excellent  ; 
one  of  them,  however,  has  given  rise  to  many  declamations,  the 
selling  of  com  to  the  people  under  the  market  price.  But 
this  measure,  to  which  the  senate  had  often  recourse,  was  a  strictly 
logical  consequence  of  the  rights  involved  in  victor}-,  as  under- 
stood by  the  Romans,  and  with  them  by  all  ancient  nations.  In 
accordance  with  these  ideas,  the  conquered  owed,  as  the  price  of 
his  life,  a  portion  of  his  income,  which  he  paid  in  the  form  of 
a  tax,  and  a  portion  of  his  land,  which  he  gave  up  for  the  public 
domain  of  the  victor.  These  lands  and  this  money  were  then 
divided  into  two  parts — one  reserved  for  the  needs  of  the  State, 
the   other  claimed   in   the   name   of  those   who,  being,  in   spite   of 

'XoM  portona.  (Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.  6.)  The  ji^.rfonum,  or  port  dues,  was  an  ad  tnihrem 
Xmx  of  2|  per  cent,  for  ordinary  objects  (Quintil.,  Drclam.)  and  for  objects  of  luxiirv  of  l->  ner 
cent.  J         - 1" 

*  [The  ancients  used  no  stirrups:  hence  mounting  on  horseback  was  alwavs  difficult  for 
orduMiy  riders. — Ed?^ 

'  From  the  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


Roman  Horseman.' 


their  destitution,  the  sovereign  people,  had  a  right  to  apply  bv 
vote  to  the  relief  of  their  own  suffering  what  was  gained  in  com- 
mon upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  of  which  the  rich  had  hitherto 
assumed  the  sole  disposal.  Now  the  ager  piihlicus  was  at  this  time 
sufficiently  extensive,  and  the  revenues  drawn  from  the  provinces 
abundant  enough,  to  justify  the  State  in  dividing  both  lands  and 
com  among  its  poorer  citizens.  To  those  who  were  willing  to  go 
away  from  Rome  as  colonists  Cains  gave  land;  to  those  who  jn-e- 
ferred  to  remain  in  the  city  he  distributed  corn.  His  law  was, 
therefore,  no  more  than  a  special  form  of  those  agrarian  laws 
which  we  must  consider  as  legitimate  then,  though  they  would  be 
unjust  at  the  present  day.  That  this  law  had  not  been  proposed 
sooner  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  needed 
so  long  as  the  class  of  petty  landowners  preserved  Rome  from 
pauperism.  But  institutions  change  with  manners;  by  the  growth 
of  a  starving  populace  the  rendering  of  State  assistance  became 
a  social  necessity,  which  the  second  Cato,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  aristocracy  himself,  recognized  when  he  took  up  the  law  which 
C'aius  had  introduced,  and  even  made  it  more  liberal.  The  as- 
sistance which  we  give  to  our  poor  through  charity  the  Roman 
society  gave  from  a  sense  of  justice,  at  least  as  justice  was  at 
that  time  understood.* 

After  having  by  these  popular  innovations  gained  the  army, 
the  rustic  tribes,  and  the  poor  of  Rome,  Caius  began  to  attack 
the  privileged  classes.  Since  the  year  179  the  nobles  and  the 
richer  citizens  had  again  possessed  themselves  of  the  preponderance 
in  the  centuriate  assembly;  to  deprive  them  of  it  without  again 
throwing  this  assembly  into  disorder  the  tribune  obtained  the 
passage  of  a  decree  that  in  future  the  order  in  which  the  centuries 


^  By  the  extinction,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  of  the  only  tax  whicli  tlie  citizens  paid, 
trihutum  e.r  cemu,  Rome  had  announced  her  intention  of  living  at  the  expense  of  lier  conquests, 
wliich  should  henceforth  pay  for  the  army  and  the  expenses  of  government.  The  fn/»if /if nfiones 
were  a  consequence  of  this  principle ;  the  subjects,  by  their  contributions  in  kind,  furnished 
a  part  of  their  masters'  suljsistence.  Observe  that  any  citizen  living  in  Home,  whether  lie  were 
rich  or  poor,  «a<rrv  r«v  Stifiorwv  (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  21),  viritim  (Cic,  Tt/Jtcul,  iii.  '20),  had 
a  right  to  share  in  these  distributions,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be  present  in  person,  as  was  one 
day  the  consul  Piso.  (Cic,  ibid.)  This  necessity  had  the  effect  of  hindering  the  rich  from 
taking  their  share  as  mendicants,  but  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of  the  character  of  these 
laws.  Tlie  com  paid  in  tribute  was  as  much  the  property  of  the  citizens  as  the  money  so  paid, 
the  former  helped  them  to  live,  the  latter  defrayed  the  expenses  of  government. 
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artiolrs  of   Inwirv  importod  from  foroi^n   oountnos ; '    thr   ostablish- 
iiKMit  (>f   roloiii('s  for  th(^  IxMu^fit  of  tlio  poor;    and,  lastly,  for  those 
who  nrrdcd  cmidoyiiiont  whih^  waiting  for  th(^  ajjjrariaii  law  to  take 
rffrct,   the    coiistruetion    of    i)uhli('    j2;raiiari(^s,   of   bridges,   and   high- 
ways, which  he  himself  laid  out, 
which  would    increase    the    value 
of    lands    by    opening    thorough- 
fares.      Caius      also      (established 
mile-posts,     indicating    distances, 
and  blocks  to  accommodate  riders."^ 
At    the    same   time    he    flattered 
the  pride   of  the  multitude;    the 
rostra    had    been    placed    before 
the    comitium    under   the    eye  of 
the    senate,    and   public    speakers 
had  been   wont    to  tiini   towards 
the    senate^    in     their    addresses ; 
('aius,  howevtu',  always  pointedly 
addressed   the   crowd  as  the  true 
masters,  the  sovereign  people,  of 
Rome. 
The   laws   proposed   by   the    new   tribune   were    all   excellent  ; 
one   of   them,   however,   has   given   rise   to   many    declamations,   the 
selling    of    corn    to    the    people     under    the    market     price.      But 
this  measure,  to  which  the  senate  had  often  recourse^,  was  a  strictly 
logical    consequence    of   the    rights^  involved   in    victor)^,    as    under- 
stood by  the    Romans,  and   with   them   by  all  ancient  naticms.      In 
accordance  with   these  ideas,   the  conquered   owed,   as   th(e   pricc^   of 
his   life,  a   portion  of   his   income,  which   he   paid   in   the   form   of 
a  tax,  and  a  portion  of   his  land,  which  he  gave  up  for  the  public 
domain   of    the   victor.      These   lands   and    this    money   were   then 
divided  into    two   parts — one   reserved   for   the   needs  of   the  State, 
the   other   claimed   in   the   name   of   those   who,  being,   in   spite   of 

^  Nom  portoria.     (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  6.)     The  portoHum,  or  port  dues,  was  an  ad  rnhrnn 
tax  of  '21  per  cent,  for  oi-dinarv  objects  (Qiiintil.,  Declnm.)  and  for  objects  of  luxiirv  of   12  per 

cent. 

'^  [The  ancients  used  no  stirrups;  hence  mountintr  on  horseback  was  always  difficult  for 

ordinary  riders. — Ed.'\ 

'  From  the  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


Roman  Horseman." 
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their  destitution,  thc^  sovereign  peoph\  liad  a  right  to  apply  by 
vote  to  the  relief  of  their  own  suffering  what  was  gained  in  com- 
mon upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  of  which  the  rich  had  hitlu'rto 
assumed  the  sole  disposal.  Xow  the  ager  puhJIem  was  at  this  time* 
sufficiently  extensive,  and  the  revenues  dniwn  from  the  province*** 
abundant  enough,  to  justify  the  State  in  dividing  both  lands  and 
com  among  its  poorer  citizens.  To  those  who  wen*  willing  to  g«» 
away  from  Rome  as  colonists  C-aius  gave  land ;  to  thos<«  who  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  the  citv  he  distributed  com.  Ilis  law  was, 
therefore,  no  more  than  a  spc^cial  form  (►f  those  agrarian  laws 
which  we  must  consider  as  legitimate  then,  though  they  would  be 
unjust  at  the  present  day.  That  this  law  had  not  bc<Mi  pro|M»s<Ml 
sooncT  was  simply  due  to  th(»  fact  that  it  had  not  bem  niMMh'fl 
so  long  as  the  class  of  petty  landown<Ts  pres(»rv(Ml  !{oinr  from 
pauperism.  But  institutions  change  with  mannei-s ;  by  th(^  growth 
of  a  starving  populace  the  rendering  of  State  assistanc(»  h<H-:inir 
a  social  necessity,  which  the  second  Cato,  imv  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  aristocracy  himself,  recognized  when  he  took  up  the  law  which 
Caius  had  introduced,  and  even  made  it  more  liberal.  The  as- 
sistance which  we  give  to  our  poor  through  charity  th<'  IJoinan 
society  gave  from  a  sense  of  justice,  at  hnist  as  justice  was  at 
that  time  understood.' 

After  having  by  these  popular  innovations  gained  the  army, 
the  rustic  tribes,  and  the  poor  of  Rom(%  Cains  Ix^gan  to  attack 
the  privileged  classes.  Since  the*  year  170  the  nobles  and  th<' 
richer  citizens  had  again  possessed  themselves  of  the  preponderance 
in  the  centuriate  assembly ;  to  deprive*  them  of  it  without  again 
throwing  this  assembly  into  disorder  the  tribune  obtained  the 
passage  of  a  decree  that  in  future  the  order  in  which  tlu»  centunes 


'  By  the  extinction,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  of  the  only  tax  which  tb.'  citizens  pai«l, 
trihufum  e.v  cemUy  llome  bad  announced  her  intention  of  living  at  tb**  e.\p«'ns«'  of  bf-r  conqnt'stM. 
which  should  hencefortli  pay  for  tlie  army  aiid  the  expenses  of  pivernnient.  'V\\vfnnnrntnthmrtf 
were  a  consequence  of  this  principh» ;  the  subjects,  by  their  contribution.**  in  kind.  furni.«b«><| 
a  part  of  their  masters'  subsistence.  Observe  that  any  citi/en  living  in  Koni«'.  wb«'tber  b«'  w«'re 
rich  or  poor,  tKaan^  tuv  ^rifiOTutv  (App.,  fifl/.  riV.,  i.  21),  riritim  (Cic,  ThmiiI.^  \\\.  20),  bad 
a  right  to  share  in  these  distributions,  but  it  was  necessary  to  l)e  present  in  pers4»n,  as  was  one 
day  the  consul  Piso.  {C{c.,ihid.)  This  necessity  had  the  eflfect  of  hin<I»Tinp  the  rich  from 
taking  tlieir  share  as  mendicants,  but  it  confirms  wliat  we  have  said  of  tbt*  character  of  thi'w 
laws.  The  corn  paid  in  tribute  was  as  much  the  property  of  the  citizens  as  thr  money  ho  paid, 
the  former  helptni  them  to  live,  the  latter  defraye<l  the  expenses  of  govennnent. 
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voted  should  be  determined  by  lot.     The  last  might  thus  be  called 
on  first,  and  the  majority  would  no  longer  depend  on  the   vote  of 
the  rich.      The  vote  of  the  centuria,  which  went  first  to  the  polls, 
the   centuria  prwrogativa,  had  in  the  eyes  of   the  Komans  a  special 
importance,   being,    as   they   conceived,    in  some   way   the   result  of 
divine    inspiration,^  and  the   detc^-mining   this   by  lot  gave  a  demo- 
cratic   air    to    the    whole 
transaction.     New    clauses 
added  to  the  Porcian   law 
forbade  all  magistrates  to 
proceed  against  any  citizen 
without   the  order  of   the 
people.       This     was,      in 
effect,  to  deprive  the  senate 
of    its   right   to   have   re- 
course   to    a    dictatorship 
or   to   extraordinary    com- 
missions,    like     the     one 
which  had  been  so  severe 
towards    the   partisans    of 
Tiberius. 

A    much     more    im- 
portant   change    gave     to 
the    equestrian    order    all 
the   judicial  authority  in  criminal  cases  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  qiicestiones  perpetuw} 

Prcprogativam  omen  comitiorum.  (Cic,  de  Diinn.,  i.  45,  ii.  40.)  It  ha8  been  main- 
tained that  by  the  new  order  only  the  first  to  vote  out  of  the  seventy  centuries  should  be  selected 
by  lot.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  560,  n.  i.)  So  small  a  reform  as  this  ^yould  not  liave  been  worthy  the 
aitention  of  Caius,  for  it  would  have  changed  hardly  anything.     (Cf.  Cic.,/>ro  Mur.,  -.3,  and 

Sallust,  Ep.  to  Caesar,  7.)  j         i     i  **  i,„^ 

^  From  a  coin  of  Ner^a  (enlar-ed).  Hie  emperor  in  person  is  seated  at  the  left  on  a  kina 
of  stage  {mffffestum)  ;  before  him  an  officer  employed  in  the  distribution  of  assistance  m  giving 
bread  to  a  citizen  who  is  coming  up  the  steps,  while  another  officer  or  magistrate  presents  o  the 
inspection  of  the  emperor  the  ticket  (tessera)  which  the  citizen  has  given  him.     A  statue  of 

Mars  presides  over  the  scene.  ,  .  ,    ,       ^.    i      ♦^  *u« 

^  See  in  Cicero's  orations  against  Verres  the  political  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the 
tribunals:  ejtismodi  respuhlica  debet  esse  et  erit,  veritate judidorum  constituta  «^  •  •  •  •  U^-^« 
Verr  iii  69.)  In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  and  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  year  1-U(. ), 
the  knights  had  been  obliged  to  rdinquish  the  horse  at  public  expense,  that  is  to  say,  withdraw 
from  the  equestrian  order  when  they  entered  the  senate.  For  the  equestrian  rank,  property  of 
at  least  the  value  of  400,000  sesterces  was  requisite. 
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In  a  republic  the  judicial  power  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 
If  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  it  becomes  an  instrument  of 
persecution  and  injustice.  Hence  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the 
mediaeval  period  the  jwdestut  was  never  a  citizen,  but  a  foreigner. 
At  Rome,  when  the  senate  gave  decisions,  judicia  puhlica^  that 
is  to  say,  when  it  united  the  executive  and  judicial  powers, 
besides  a  considerable  share  of  legislative  authority,  the  ruling 
class  were  almost  sure  of  impunity.  At  this  very  time  envoys 
from  several  provinces  were  vainly  asking  for  justice  upon 
Aurelius  Cotta,  Salinator,  and  Manius  Aquillius.  Moreover, 
these  senatorial  judges  were  not  all  men  of  character.  An 
orator  depicts  them  on  their  way  to  th(?ir  session  after  revels 
with  courtesans.  ^*  When  the  tenth  hour '  approaches  they 
send  a  slave  to  the  Forum  to  know  what  has  been  done,  who 
has  spoken  on  both  sides,  and  how  the  tribunes  have  voted. 
The  moment  having  arrived,  they  present  themselves  in  the 
comitium  just  in  time  to  escape  their  line,  and  come  into 
the  tribunal  in  very  ill-humour.'^  'Begin,'  they  cry,  Met 
us  hear  the  arguments.'  They  have  witnesses  summoned, 
making  various  interruptions ;  '^  then,  calling  for  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case,  and  heavy  with  wine,  can  scarcely  raise 
an  eyelid.  Finally  they  vote,  exclaiming,  '  What  nonsense  all 
this  is  !  Let  us  have  some  good  (ilreek  wine  mixed  with 
honey  and  a  fat  thrush,  with  a  pike  caught  between  the 
bridges.'  "  * 

Cains  profited  by  this  kind  of  scandal  to  propose  his  law, 
which  was  designed  to  separate  from  the  senate  a  certain  number 
of  wealthy  citizens  and  place  the  governors  of  provinces  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bankers,  aryentarii.  If  the  knights,  in  fact,  filled 
all    the    tribunals,    the    publicans   had    no    reason   to    fear   that   any 


'  Tlie  Roman  day  was  divided,  for  sumiuer  as  well  as  winter,  into  twelve  parts,  the  hours 
diflfering  in  length  aceoi-ding  to  the  time  of  year.  Thus  at  the  summer  solstice  the  first  hour 
began  at  V'll  and  endtni  at  'yX'l\,  the  twelfth  at  6-17A  and  ended  at  7'33.  At  the  winter 
solstice  the  first  hour  began  at  7'3:i  and  ended  at  8'17^,  the  twelfth  at  8-42^  and  ended  at  \'Ti . 
The  tenth,  therefore,  corresponded  to  3'46^  in  summer,  and  2"  13^  winter.  (Ideler,  Handbuch 
(hr  Chnnutlityie.) 

'^  Martial,  xii.  Af<.     Cf.  also  Pliny,  Hist.  Xat.,  xxxv.  17. 

*  (JiiijtjK' f/ui  icsUdm  plt'tuim  cini  hahcnt.  ( 1  )iscourse  of  tl»e  lloman  knight  Titius  in  161 
in  support  of  the  Fannian  law,  in  Macrobius,  Sat.,  II.  ix.  12.) 

*  The  pike,  fattened  upon  all  the  filth  of  the  Tiber,  had  a  great  reputation. 
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one    would    dare    to     appeal    from    their    exactions,    and    upright 

governors  were  m  danger  ot 
a  capital  sentence. 

In    bringing    about    a 
revolution  like   this   in   the 
judicature  Caius  gave  a  sore 
blow   to  public   morals.      If 
the    senators     did    not    ad- 
minister justice  in  all  cases 
faitlifully,  the  men  of  money 
sold  it,'  an  infamy  to  which 
the    nobles    rarely    stooped. 
Doubtless    he    had    foreseen 
this    danger,    and    the    re- 
proaches of  the  old  Eomans, 
who     cried     out     to     him, 
^'The    Eepublic     has     now 
two  heads  ;    shall  this   civil 
war     be     eternal?"*      But 
his  brother  having  failed  in 
creating    from    the    people, 
by    the   re-establishment    of 
small  farmers,  a  middle  class 
between  the  senate  and  the 
populace,      Caius      resigned 
himself   to    the   foming    of 
this  intermediate  order  from  me.   who  should  belong  to  the   people 

.„o.eveM.e  p..tor  Hostil.s  T«..p  w^^^^^^^ 

Se««ro,  p.  25,  Orelli's  edition.)  ::;    17  .  Cf.  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  6.)    This  cl.ange 

■'  Sicipitem  e.r  una/ecerat  emtatem.     (Hor.,  .11.       ,  ^  .     ^     y^t^>.e>-^  Marius 

.aa  so  important  that  Tacitus  reduces  nearly  .0  '  "--^-^^  ^^^  ^'^  ,,30  in  the  ;«-o 

andSylla:  .  .  .  .  de  eo  vel  pr<eaj,ue  bellareni.     ^f^CZrdejuiieiU  «o  legibu,.     Hutarch 

FontU:  Quum  ....  >na^'ni  e.veratus  <■"•"•!«. "jj  J  ,-'„d  300  knights :  it  is  possible 

(Cain  ,  3)  says  that  the  list  of  the  judges  compnsed  ^  *"'";'^  »  ^,„  *  ,  ,^„„  Uave  sup- 

n  a  fomer  scheme  of  a  law  (^aius  made  th.  ^'^^^^21^^^  "^rt""-  "^  ^'''^  "'*°™- 

pressed  it  later,  for  otherwise  tt  .s  ■»P»-;^1«  *,^.  J'^"  ^  ,Ue  ^adicial  p<,wers  from  the 

t^^^^^.  rwL  1=  ir-  «-  -r  property  ,uali«cation  at  ^.000 

'"''"canina,  la  Prima  parte  Mia  na  Appia,  vol.  ii.  pi-  -"•  H-  6- 
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Tomb  of  ail  Argentarim:^ 


by  their  origin,  and  to  the  nobles  by  theii-  wealth.  Unfortu- 
nately this  was  not  creating  a  new  class,  but  merely  a  new 
party.'  The  great  capitalists,  the  men  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
the  puhlicani  (these  latter  terms  having  come  to  be  nearly 
synonymous)  2  by  this  time  formed  a  powerful  body,  to  whom 
the  judicial  decisions  should  by  no  means-  have  been  entrusted 
if  justice  was  to  keep  clear  from  party  quarrels.  But  Caius 
could  not  bring  down  to  any  lower  class  the  functions  which 
had  always  heretofore  been  reserved  for  the  chiefs  of  the  State.^ 
Half  a  century  must  pass  before  it  will  at  last  be  understood  that, 
to  secure  impartiality,  the  administration  of  justice  should  be 
entrusted  not  to  any  one  class  of  citizens,  but  to  the  most  upright 
citizens  of  all  classes.  And  for  Caius,  moreover,  in  this  reform 
the  political  question  obscured  the  question  of  equity  ;  any  weapon 
seemed  to  him  good  against  his  opponents.  He  believed  that 
what  he  took  away  from  the  senate  would  be  of  service  to  the 
people  and  to  liberty,  and  that  the  equestrian  order  would  through 
gratitude  aid  him  in  his  other  designs.  ^' With  one  blow  I  have 
broken,"  he  said,  ^^the  pride  and  the  power  of  the  nobles."  They 
knew  it,  and  thi^eatened  him  with  their  vengeance.  "But,"  he 
said,  "though  you  should  kill  me,  can  you  pluck  out  the  sword 
I  have  bui-ied  in  your  side?"'  And  in  spite  of  Montesquieu's 
severe  judgment,  who  wrote  in  that  parliamentary  spirit  so  hostile 
to  bribery,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  too  well  established,  that  unjust 
sentences  were  often  given  by  the  new  judges,  we  must  applaud 
this  attempt  of  Caius  to  create  what  Napoleon  used  to  call  a  great 
intermediate  body.  Without  it  perhaps  the  Eepublic  would  have 
perished  earlier  than  it  did,  for  it  was  with  the  equestrian  order 
that  Cicero  opposed  Catiline.  But  still  the  world  would  have  been 
the  gainer,  had  this  death-struggle  of  liberty  been  of  briefer 
duration.* 

*  Judicial  decisions  l^ecame  so  ready  a  weapon  iu  tlie  hands  of  parties  that  seven  tinus  in 
the  space  of  fifty-three  years  tlie  organization  of  the  tribunals  was  changed,  and  every  change 
corresponds  to  a  revolution  in  the  State. 

^  Cicero  himself  says  :  publicani,  hoc  est,  equites  llomani.     (II.  in  Ferr.,  iii,  72.) 
'  A  le.v  Servilia  repetundarum  (C  /.  Z.,  vol.  i.  No.  108)  and  another  lex  Acilia,  both  of  un- 
certain date,  but  posterior  to  Caius,  determine  various  details  of  the  new  judicial  organization. 

*  E.VC.  Vat.,'n.  10,  115;  ad  Diod.,  xxxviii.  9.  See  in  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att,  xi.  10, 
other  very  bitt«r  words  against  the  senate. 

'  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  and  what  hiis  been  said  earlier,  that  the  publicans 
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Cains  believed  that  he  had  restored  strength  to  the  constitution; 
to  make  the  empire  firmer,  by  interesting  a  numerous  population 
in   its   defence,   he   now  proposed   to   give   to   the    Latin   allies   the 

right  to  aspire  to  Eoman  magistracies,  jus 
honorum^  and  to  the  Italians  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  strength  of  the  democratic  party 
was  to  be  greatly  increased,  but  the  aristocratic 
element  was  also  to  strengthen  itself  by  the 
allied  nobles  whom  their  fortune  classed  with 
the  equestrian  order  ;  the  senate  with  its 
noblesse,  the  knights  with  their  judicial  power, 
would  be  strong  enough  to  repress  the  crowd 
and  maintain  the  balance  of  power. 

Thus  the  soldiers  received  gratuitous 
clothing,  the  poor  of  the  city  com,  the  Latins 
a  share  in  the  magistracies,  the  Italians  the 
prospect  of  citizenship,  the  equestrian  order 
judicial  functions,  that  is  to  say,  the  poor  were 
succoured,  the  oppressed  defended,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  establish  an  equilibrium  in 
the  State :  such  were  the  acts  of  that  memorable 
tribunoship.  CViius  had  put  in  })ractice  what 
his  brother  and  his  brother-in-law,  Tiberius  and 
Scipio  ^Emilianus,  had  desired.  He  seemed 
greater  than  either  of  them,  and  to  see  him 
constantly  surrounded  by  magistrates,  soldiers, 
men  of  letters,  artists,  ambassadoi*s,  one  would 
have  thought  him  a  king  in  Rome.  He  was  so,  in  truth,  by  the 
popular  favour,  by  the  teiTor  of  the  nobles,  by  the  gmtitude  of 
the  equestrian  order  '^  and  of  the  Italians ;  and  to  this  he  sought  to 
add  the  affection  of   the  people  of   the  provinces.      The  pro-preetor 


p(((i  — 


Warrior  found  near 
Tarentum.' 


supported  C{et<ar  against  the  republican  oligarchy.  They  served  different  njen,  always,  liowever, 
remaining-  faitliful  to  the  same  conservative  principles,  allies  of  Cicero  against  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline,  who  wished  for  nothing  but  pillage,  allies  of  Ctesar  against  a  feeble  government, 
which  was  ruining  them  by  allowing  the  empire  to  be  disorganized. 

'  A  pretty  statuette  in  bronze,  belonging  to  the  collection  of  M.  Grean,  exhibited  in  the 
Trocadero  (Paris)  in  1878. 

-  To  him  had  been  conceded  by  the  people  the  right  to  name  the  300  knights  who  were  to 
be  judges.     (Plut.,  Cairn,  3-7.) 
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had  sent  from  Spain  corn  wrung  from  the  inhabitants  by  extortion, 
and  Caius  caused  its  price  to  be  remitted  to  them.  The  consuls 
had  been  accustomed  to  obtain  from  the  senate  such  provinces  as 
they  individually  selected  for  the  prospect  of  military  glory  or 
for  the  opportunity  of  pillage  ;  he  obtained  a  decree  that  the  pro- 
vinces should  be  named  before  the  election  of  the  consuls,  and 
lots  drawn  for  them  so  that  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  no 
longer  those  of  the  individual,  should  be  consulted.^  He  also 
proposed  to  rebuild  Capua  and  Tarentum,  and  notwithstanding  the 
imprecations  which  had  been  pronounced  against  the  re-building 
of  Carthage,  to  send  thither  a  colony  ^  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
to  the  world  the  new  spirit  of  free  thought  and  grandeur  which 
henceforth  should  reign  in  the  councils  of  Rome.^ 

Tiberius  had  formed  the  design  of  regulating  the  financial 
organization  of  Pergamean  Asia,  recently  acquired  by  Rome,  but  his 
life  had  been  cut  short.  Caius  now  took  up  his  brother's  plan  and 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  popular  assembly  that  the  tithes  of 
Asia  should  be  farmed  out  at  Rome  by  the  censors,  a  regulation 
which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  merely  a  favour  to  the  pub- 
licans, but  which,  to  judge  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  tribune's 
reforms,  must  have  been,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  a  measui-e 
intended  to  benefit  the  new  province. 

To  consolidate  his  power  and  render  his  work  lasting,  "Caius 
asked  the  people  to  appoint  as  consul  his  friend  Fannius 
Strabo.  As  for  himself,  he  had  no  need  to  solicit  a  second 
term  of  office,  for  he  was  unanimously  re-elected.  The  nobles 
were  completely  overthrown  ;  knowing,  however,  the  fickle  cha- 
racter of  the  populace,  they  prepared  a  scheme  against  Caius, 
by  means  of  which  they  ere  long  succeeded  in  destroying  his 
popularity,  and  this  was  to  show  themselves  more  on  the  popular 
side  than  himself.  They  suborned  one  of  the  newly-elected  tri- 
bunes, Livius  Drusus,  who  outbid  in  the  senate  each  proposition 
of  his   colleague.      Caius   had   asked   for  the   establishment   of   two 


'  Sail.,  Jug.f  27  ;  Cic.  de  Prov.  cons.,  2,  15.     [This  was  one  of  his  best  laws,  provided  no 
great  crisis  required  a  special  general ;  but  this  difficulty  was  easily  met. — Ed.] 

'  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  apply  to  the  provinces  the  system  that  had  so  well  succeeded 
in  Italy,  by  which  the  Latin  race  was  to  be  propagated  throughout  the  empire. 

^  It  should  here  be  said  that  we  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  the  laws  of  the  first 
and  St'cond  tribuueship  o."  Caius,  njr  is  the  question  important. 

VOL.  n.  FF 
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colonies;  Livius  proposed  to  found  twelve,  of  3,000  citizens  each, 
lie  had  subjected  the  lands  distributed  to  the  poor  to  an  annual 
tax ;  Livius  suppressed  the  tax.  It  was  his  design  to  give  full 
citizenship  to  the  Latins ;  this  Livius  vetoed,  but  asked  and 
obtained  a  decree  that  henceforward  no  Latin  soldier  should  be 
beaten  with  rods.  In  his  eagerness  Cains  put  himself  upon  all 
commissions,  di*ew  money  from  the  treasury  for  the  public  works 
that  he  had   caused   to  be  voted  and  took  charge  of   them  himself, 

was  seen  everywhere  and  busy  about 
everything.  Drusus,  on  the  other 
hand,  affected  to  limit  himself  strictly 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  this 
reserve,  this  probity,  careful  to  avoid 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  am- 
bition or  avidity,  charmed  the  crowd, 
which  is  delighted  with  contrasts,  and 
eager  for  anything  novel. 

Fannius  also  had  gone  over  to 
the  faction  of  the  nobles  and  opposed 
the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  con- 
sulship. In  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal to  accord  the  full  franchise  to 
the  Latins,  he  pronounced  a  discourse 
much  admired  even  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  a  remaining  fragment  of  which, 
however,  shows  us  that  exciting  the 
appetites  of  the  rabble  was  sufficient 
to  hinder  a  new  step  in  the  traditional 
practice  of  Kome,  namely,  the  pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  the  city. 
"  You  believe,  then,  that  after  you 
have  given  the  city  to  the  Latins  you  will  remain  what  you  are 
to-day;  you  will  have  the  same  place  in  the  comitia,  in  the  games, 
in  the  amusements  (and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  added  ^4n  the 
distributions")?     Do  you  not  see  that  these  men  will  fill  alP  and 


Juno.' 


*  Bronze  statuette  frotn  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3199  of  the  catalogue.    The  right  hand 
is  damaged.  , 

*  Meyer,  Orat.  Horn. /raff.,  p.  191. 
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Opimius.^ 


will  take  all  ? "  No  higher  arguments  were  needed  with  men  who, 
having  as  Cato  said,  a  belly  but  no  ears,  sold  themselves  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Weary  of  this  strange  strife,  Cains  set  off  to  conduct  G,000 
Eoman  colonists  to  Carthage,  which  he  named  Jwionia,  the  city  of 
Juno.^  This  absence,  imprudently  prolonged  for  three  months,  left 
the  field  open  to  Drusus,  and  he  was  able  to  make  it  plain  to  the 
equestrian  order  that  they  could  henceforth  only  lose 
by  an  alliance  with  this  tribune,  the  executor  of  the 
agrarian  law,  and  to  the  people  that  the  senate,  while 
even  more  liberal  than  Cains  towards  them,  would  not 
degrade  them  by  raising  the  Italians  to  equal  privileges. 
When  Cains  reappeared  his  popularity  was  gone ;  his 
fri(»iids  in  danger,  the  equestrian  order  detached  from  him,  and  one 
of  his  most  violent  enemies,  Opimius,  the  destroyer  of  Fregella}, 
proposed  for  the  consulate.  From  this  time  it  was  evident  that  the 
tragedy  of  Tiberius  was  coming  on  again.  Cains  quitted  his  home 
on  the  Palatine  and  took  lodgings  near  the  Forum  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  and  called  around  him  the  Latins.  But  a 
consular  edict  banished  all  Italians  from  Eome,  the  tribune  vainly 
protesting  against  this  decree,  but  not  daring 
to  hinder  its  execution.  Under  his  eyes  one  of 
his  friends  and  guests  was  dragged  to  prison,  and 
he  did  not  interfere.  His  confidence  was  gone, 
and  soon  the  last  remnant  of  power  slipped  from 
his  hands ;  he  could  not  obtain  a  third  term  of 
office  as  tribune  (122). 

The  new  consul,  to  exasperate  Cains  and 
drive  him  to  some  act  which  would  justify  violence, 
spoke  openly  of  annulling  the  tribunes'  laws,  and 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  Junonian  colony. 
Directly   all   the   evil   omens   of   which   the    senate   had   need   were 

*  We  have  seen  (vol.  i.  p.  532,  n.  5)  that  the  legend  of  ^iieas  was  received  in  Italy  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.;  the  name  given  by  Caius  to  Carthage  makes  allusion  to 
the  other  part  of  the  legend  preserved  by  Virgil,  the  hatred  of  Juno  towards  the  fugitive  Trojans. 

''  L.  OPEIMI  ROMA.  Victory  in  a  quadriga.  Reverse  of  a  denarius  of  the  Opimian 
family.  The  consulate  of  Opimius  was  remarkable  for  the  extreme  heat  of  the  autumn  and  the 
excellence  of  that  year's  vintage,  long  famous  under  the  name  of  vinum  Opimianum.  Some  of 
it  had  been  preserved  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny.     {Hist.  Nat.,  xiv.  4.) 

'  Sardonyx  from  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

FF  2 


Diademed  Juno,  with 
the  ^gis  of  Minerva.^ 
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forthcoming:  a  standard  torn  by  the  wind  from  the  hands  that 
held  it  and  broken  in  pieces ;  the  entrails  of  the  victim  swept 
from  the  altar  by  a  furious  gust  and  flung  outside  the  enclosure ; 
the  boundary  stones  of  the  city  even  dug  up  by  wolves  and  carried 
off.  The  "gods  manifestly  would  not  endm-e  that  the  accursed 
city  shouldj  bej  rebuilt,  and  the  man  who  had  proposed  this  was 
guilty  of  sacrilege  towards  the  immortal  gods  and  towards  Rome. 
He  must  defend  himself  or  expect  destruction.  The  first  blood 
was  shed  by  the  partisans  of  reform ;  they  slew  one  Antyllius, 
who,  according  to  some,  had  merely  grasped  the  hands  of  Caius, 
imploring    him    to    spare    his    country,    but,    according    to    others, 


Corpse  upon'a  Cart.' 

being  a  consular  lictor,  had  insulted  the  ex-tribime  and  his 
friends,  crying  out  to  them,  ''  Bad  citizens,  make  way  for  honest 
men  !  " 

Violent  rain  coming  on  separated  the  parties ;  on  the  morrow, 
at  the  break  of  day,  Opimius  convened  the  senate.  While  they 
were  assembling,  men  selected  by  the  consul  laid  the  body  of 
Antyllius  upon  a  bier,  and  after  bearing  it  through  the  city  with 
lamentations,  set  it  down  before  the  door  of  the  senate-house.  The 
senators  interrupted  their  debate  to  come  forth  and  look  upon  this 
corpse,  so  useful  to  their  purpose ;  they  surrounded  it,  lamenting 
loudly,  and  honouring  with  feigned  grief  the  death  of  this  hire- 
ling,  they  who   not   long   before   had   dragged   through   the   streets 


*  Bas-relief  from  a  Roman  tomb. 
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and  cast  into  the  Tiber  the  grandson  of  the  conqueror  of  Zama. 
Returning  to  their  seats  they  at  once  invested  Opimius  with  the 
dictatorial  power  by  the  formula,  videret  Consul  ne  quid  respuhlica 
detrimenti  caperet} 

By  carrying  the  dead  body  through  the  city  a  part  of  the 
populace  had  been  excited ;  by  a  promise  of  amnesty  to  those  who 
should  abandon  the  tribune  before  the  combat  another  portion 
had  been  detached;  the  decree  ^'against  the  tyrants"  completed 
the  work,  isolating  the  democratic  faction  and  serving  as  a  pretext 
to  all  forms  of  cowardice,  especially  that  of  the  rich,  those  same 
publicans  who  owed  so  much  to  Gracchus,  and  who  did  nothing 
for  him. 

During  the  night,  Opimius  had  posted  a  band  of  Cretan  archers 
in  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whence  he  com- 
manded the  entire  Forum.  He  enjoined  the  senators  and  the 
knights  of  their  party  to  arm  themselves  and  retainers  and  bring 
them  to  the  curia.  They  eagerly  obeyed ;  even  the  aged  Metollus, 
conqueror  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  returned  to  the  senate-house 
with  sword  and  buckler.  On  the  other  side  also  preparations  were 
made,  but  without  order  or  decision.  The  ex-consul  Fulvius,  one 
of  the  triumvirs  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law, 
liad  armed  his  followers  with  the  Gallic  weapons  hung  as  trophies 
in  his  house,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  upon  the  Aventine,  the 
old  citadel  of  the  plebeians ;  he  was  here  joined  by  a  band  of 
freedmen  and  peasants,  whom  Cornelia  had  sent  to  her  son  dis- 
guised as  harvest  men.  As  he  went  Fulvius  had  called  slaves  to 
liberty.  In  the  days  of  their  power  these  reformers  had  only  seen 
the  destitution  of  the  Roman  populace ;  oppressed  in  their  turn 
they  remembered  at  the  last  moment  men  more  wretched  still,  and 
added  a  new  cause  of  displeasure  to  all  those  which  had  so  ex- 
asperated the  nobles  against  them. 

Caius  shrank  from  such  a  violent  struggle ;  he  knew  that  his 
last  hour  had  come,  and  his  sacrifice  was  prepared :  these  Romans 
knew  how  to  die.  But  his  great  designs  must  also  fall  with 
him  ;  and  to  feel  that  soon  nothing  would  remain  of  his  generous 
efforts — this   was   the    poignant   grief    that   cut   him    to   the   heart. 


_. » 


'  [This  decree  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Uv  Sempronta  passed  two  years  before.     (Cf. 
p.  426.).— JStf.] 
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The  evening  before,  returning  from  the  Forum,  he  had  stopped 
before  his  father's  statue,  contemplating  it  for  a  long  time,  the 
tears  running  silently  down  his  face.  In  the  morning  he  went 
out  wearing  his  toga  as  usual,  and  having  only  a  short  dagger  in 
his  belt,  not  for  purposes  of  fighting,  but  to  remain  master  of  his 
life,  or,  rather,  of  his  death.  His  wife,  Licinia,  would  hav(^  stopped 
him  on  the  threshold,  but  he  gently  freed  himself  from  her.     When 


The  Aventine  Ilill  and  Remains  of  the  jmnfe  Itotto? 

he  went   away  she   fell   fainting,   and   her   slaves   ean-ied   her,   still 
unconscious,  to  the  house  of  Crassus,  her  brother. 

Following   the   advice   of   Caius,    Fulvius   sent    to   the   senators 
his  youngest  son,   carrying   a  caduceus  in   his  hand ;    the   boy  was 


^  Tlie  ponte  JRoffOf  oriprinally  pons  yEmil{n>t{?),  finished  while  the  second  Africanus  was 
censor  (142),  seems  to  have  been  constructed  with  the  design  of  doing  duty  for  the  /w/w* 
SuMictKJt,  which  was  of  wood,  and  preserved  from  religious  considerations,  although  it  had 
ceased  to  l)e  employed  for  traffic.  (See  vol  i.  p.  20,  55,  and  83.)  Kngraving  from  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire's  Aineid. 
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a   handsome   child,   and   some  of    the  senators  were  touched   by  his 
appeals    for    reconciliation,    made    with    tears.      Opimius,    however, 
haughtily   declared   that    the   guilty  should   not   be   allowed   to   say 
anything  through  the  medium  of   a  messenger,  but  must  appear  in 
person   if    they   hoped    to   mitigate    the    senate's    just    displeasure. 
Caius  was  willing  to  go  before  the  senate,  to  demand   a   trial,  and 
to  plead  once  more  the  people's   cause    together  with   his   own,  but 
his   friends  woidd   not   sufPer   this,  and   Fulvius   sent   again   by  his 
son  to   obtain  if   possible   some    guarantee  of   their   personal  safety. 
Then  the  consul,  impatient  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  close,  ordered 
the  boy  to  be  detained  and  marched  upon  the  Aventine  with  a  body 
of   soldiers   and   the    Cretan   archers,    whose   arrows   quickly  put   to 
flight   the   cowardly  rabble,  already  reduced  to  half   its  number  by 
a  fresh  offer  of  amnesty.     Fulvius  and  his  eldest  son  having  taken 
refuge  in  a  deserted  hut  were  discovered  and  massacred.^ 

Caius   had   taken   no   part   in   the   struggle;    withdrawing   into 
the    temple     of     Diana     he    would    have     plunged    the 
dagger   into    his    breast    had    not    two    of    his    friends, 
Pomponius  and  Licinius,   wrested  it  from  him.      As  the 
pursuers  drew  near,  his  friends  dragged  him  towards  the 
pons  Suhlicius,  guarding  behind  him  the  narrow  entrance 
to    it   until    they  were  both  cut  down.      Caius  with  a  slave,  Philo- 
crates,  fled,   and   not   an   arm   was   raised   to   defend   him;    had   he 
obtained  a  horse  he  would  have  escaped;   he  called  out  for  one  as 
he  fled,  but  those  who  were  looking   on  contented  themselves  with 
encouraging  him    by  voice    and    gesture,   ''as   though   he  were  run- 
ning a  race  for  some  prize."     He  took  shelter  in  the  grove  of  the 
Furies,  and   at   his   own   command  was   stabbed   by  his   slave,  who 
then  slew  himself  upon  his  master's  corpse.     Opimius  had  promised 
to  pay  its  weight  in  gold  for  the  head  of  the  ex-tribune.     A  friend 
of  the   consul,  Septimuleius,  took   out  the  brain  and  ran  the  cavity 
full   of   lead,    demanding   and   receiving   for   it   the    17  lbs.  8oz.    of 
gold  which  it  weighed.     The  same  reward  had  been  offered  for  the 
head  of  Fulvius,  but  the  persons  who  brought  it  in  were  poor  men. 


Fulvius. 


»  Tlie  soldiers  of  Opimius  had  threatened  to  burn  all  that  quarter  of  the  city  if  the  plftc©  of 
refuge  of  Fulvius  were  not  made  known  to  them.     (App.,  Bell,  civ.y  i.  20.) 

•'  (.'N.  FOLV.  M.  CAL.  il  MET.  Vict^jry  in  a  biga.  Reverse  of  a  denarius  of  the  three 
families  unite<l    -Fulvian,  (Jaledian,  Caecilian.     (Metellus.) 
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and  received  nothing.  In  the  stniggle  oip  that  day  8,000  men 
perished,  and  those  who  were  not  slain  were  later  strangled  in 
prison.  The  boy  Fulvius  was  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  houses 
of  the  partisans  of  Caius  were  razed  to  the  ground,  their  property 
confiscated,  it  was  forbidden  to  their  widows  to  wear  mouraing,  and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  of  her  dowry  the  wife  of  Caius  (l2l). 
By-and-by  statues  were  erected  in  honour  of  the  (jrac(^hi, 
altars  set  up  where  they  had  been  slain,  and  sacrifices  and  offerings 


Ruins  at  Misenum.     (Engraving  from  the  Bibliothefjue  imtionale.) 

long  kept  them  in  public  memory.  This  tardy  recognition  consoled 
Cornelia,  too  faithful  perhaps  to  her  austere  character.  She  with- 
drew to  her  house  at  Cape  Misenum,  and  there  surrounded  by 
envoys  from  kings  and  by  learned  men  of  Greece,  she  took  pleasure 
in  relating  to  her  astonished  guests  the  story  of  the  life  and  deatli 
of  her  two  sons,  herself  as  unmoved  and  tearless  as  if  she  had 
been  telling  the  story  of  some  hero  of  ancient  days.  Sometimes, 
too,  she  told  the  story  of  her  father,  Africanus,  and  she  would 
add,  "The  grandsons  of  this  great  man  were  my  children.  They 
perished  in  the  temple  and  grove  sacred  to  the  gods.  They  have 
the  tombs  that  their  virtues  merited,  for  they  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
the  noblest  of  aims,  the  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people." 
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Shall  the  verdict  of  history  endorse  Cornelia's?  Yes,  since 
Eome,  now  become  a  world,  could  not  preserve  the  constitution 
which  served  for  the  modest  city  of  the  Seven  Hills.  The  Gracchi 
strove  to  effect  these  modifications  by  legal  measures;  they  failed; 
presently  the  experimi^nt  was  tried  by  force  of  arms.  Caius  was 
the  precursor  of  the  Ca?sars  in  his  struggle  against  the  aristocracy 
and  in  the  nature  of  his  power,  for  the  most  important  of  all  the 
imperial  prerogatives  was  the  tribunitian  power,  the  same  with 
which  Caius  was  invested,  the  same  also  which  in  our  days  the 
Napoleons  revived  under  the  name  of  the  plehkcite.  His  two 
tribunates  werc^  nothing  less  than  a  monarchy,  but  without  the 
military  element  added  by  the  emperors,  which  presently  brought 
ruin  on  the  empire.  He  constituted  a  popular  "  tyranny,"  using 
the  word  in  its  Greek  meaning,  and  had  he  succeeded  a  civil 
power  would  have  arisen,  in  the  interests  of  citizens,  allies,  and 
provincials,  above  the  faction  of  the  nobles.^ 

Eome  was  now  destined  to  struggle  for  a  hundred  years  in 
the  midst  of  murders,  proscriptions,  and  ruins,  against  that  in- 
evitables solution  of  the  problem  of  her  destinies  which  by  the 
civil  wars  became  sanguinary,  while*  Caius  might  have  kept  it 
l)a('ific.  But  by  whom  was  Rome  forced  into  this  via  dolorom? 
By  those  who  inaugurated  the*  era  of  revolutions  in  assassinating 
the  two  tribunes  whose  laws  would  have  secured  to  the  Eomans 
peace  and  liberty  for  many  generations.  The  violence  against  the 
Gracchi  and  their  friends  was  destined  to  breed  other  violence,  and 
justice*  being  on  the  side  of  the  first  victims,  the  last  expiation 
was  to  be  undergone  by  the  sons  of  their  murderers.  The  logic  of 
history  decrees  that  every  great  fault,  social  or  political,  must  have 
its  punishment. 

'  In  liis  treatise  Be  In  Proprietc  (TaprH  le  Code  civil,  M.  Troplong,  speaking  of  this  agrarian 
law,  says  (p.  1)7):  ''  The  idea  was  generous,  just,  useful,  and  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  it 
was  democratic  ....  That  Rome  perished  ....  may  he  due  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of 
these  great  citizens  was  not  heeded." 


Sword  found  at   Pompeii. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 


THE  ARISTOCRATIC  REACTION;    EARLY  CAREER  OF  MARIU8 ; 

JTOURTHA  (121-106). 


I. — Aristocratic  Keactiox. 


WIIET^-  the  3,000  corpses  had  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the 
blood    Avashed   away   in    the    streets,    and    the   price   for   the 

murder  paid,  the  savage  Opiniius, 
to  render  the  memory  of  this 
odious  victory  immortal,  canscd  a 
medal  to  be  struck,  representing 
himself  as  Hercules  with  a;  laurel 
wreath  and  a  club.  After  this  he 
purified  the  city  by  lustrations  and 
consecrated  a  temple  to  Concord,*  a 
derisive  parody  of  the  last  act  of  the 
life  of  Camillus.  But  Camillus  had 
not  murdered  Licinius,  and  he  liad, 
in  truth,  closed  an  era  of  disturbance, 
while  Opimius  opened  an  era  of  pro- 
scriptions. 

Meantime  the  nobles  dared  not 
too  quickly  make  use  of  their 
victory ;  they  took  fifteen  years  to 
overthrow  the  work  of  the  Gracchi. 
After  having  intimidated  the'  triumvir 
Papirius  Carbo,  the  only  remaining 
friend    of     Caius,     they    dishonoured    him     by    obliging     him     to 


Hercules  with  his  Club.^ 


'  This  temple  was  rebuilt  in  white  marble  by  Tiberius,  and  later  restored  by  S.  Severus. 

Tliere  yet  remain  magnificent  ruins,  whence  has  been  made  the  restoration  shown  on  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

^  Statuette  of  bronze  found  near  Valenciennes,  and  now  in  tlie  museum  at  Rennes.     M.  E 
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Carbo.' 


defend    Opimius,    cited   by    a    tribune   to    answer    for    the    murder 
of  so  many  citizens.      The  year  after  they  caused  him  to   be  him- 
self  accused   by  the   young  Crassus.      Opimius  had  been  acquitted, 
but    Carbo     only     escaped    condemnation    by    suicide.      The    laws 
meanwhile    were    one    after    another    modified    or    repealed.      The 
permission  granted  to  each  man  to  sell  his  lot  resulted  in  the  land 
nearly   all    returning   to   the   rich.      Then   the   tribune 
Thorius  carried  a   law  that   the   public  domain   should 
not   be   further   divided,   and   that   the   holders   should 
retain  possession   by  the   payment   of   a   tax,  the   pro- 
ceeds   of    which     should    be     distributed    among    the 
people.    This  was,  in  effect,  a  poor-law.     The  populace 
of   Home   w(^re   delighted ;  but   presently   M.  Octavius 
diminished  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn,  and  in  the  year  111 
a    tribune,    whose    name    Appian    does    not    give,    suppressed    the 

tax.^ 

The  nobles  desired  neither  the  reconstruction  of  a  middle  class, 
which   might  call   them  to  account,  nor  the  extension  of  citizenship 
to    the    Italians,   which  would   have   brought    down   Eome  from   the 
rank  of   mistress  of   Italy  to  the   condition  of  a  simple  capital,  not 
transmarine     colonies.    Latinizing     the     provinces     and    propagating 
these  rights  which  they  would  be  obliged   to  respect.      They  alone 
in   the  senate  and  in  all  public  functions  ;    below  them  a  populace 
easy  to   alarm  by   the  Cretan   archers,  or   to  gratify  by  games   and 
distributions:     such    was   their   short-sighted   policy.      At   the    same 
time   they  dared   not   yet  lay  hand    upon    the    laws   concerning   the 
jmlicia,  lest    they  should   offend    the   powerful    order    established  by 
Caius,  which  had  just  aided  them  in  his  destruction.     They  under- 
stood  also   that   to   preserve   the   power  which  was  coming  back  to 
them   it  was   needful   to   prevent   by  some   severe   acts   new  attacks 
from    the    tribunes.       In   the   year    11 G    the    censors,   Metellus   Dal- 
maticus   and   Domitius   Ahenobarbus,    degraded   thirty-two   senators, 
two   of    whom    were    ex-censors,    and   they    also    expelled   from   the 
city  play-actors,  and  prohibited  all  games  except  those  of   dice  and 

de  Chanot  {Gazette  archcol.,  1875)  regards  it,  and  justly,  as  an  antique  [though  very  rude] 
copy  of  the  famous  Hercules,  whose  type  is  best  known  in  the  Farnese  Hercules. 

'  CARB.  IIOMA.  Jupiter  Tonans  in  a  quadriga.  Reverse  of  a  denarius  of  tlie  Papirian 
family. 

=•  Cicero,  Brut.,  m. 
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huckle-bones.^  The  following  year  the  consul  Scaurus  published  a  new 
sumptuary  law,  and  limited  the  freedmen  to  the  city  tribes.  Two 
years  after,  the  austere  Cassius  Longinus  condemned  many  vestals 
whom  the  pontifex  Maximus  had  not  dared  to  punish.'  Finally, 
when  the  scandals  of  the  Numidian  war  broke  out,  the  knights, 
sharing  in  the  indignation  of  the  people,  punished  a  pontifex  and 
several  persons  of  consular  family.  But  the  nobles  regarded  this 
as  going  too  far,  and   in   the   year  106  the  consul  Ctepio  asked  to 


Woiiuni  Playing  with  Huckle-bones.' 

have  half  the  juries  restored  to  the  senators.  "  Rescue  us  I " 
Cnussus,  the  orator,  cried,  apix^aliug  to  the  people,  "  rescue  us  from 
the  s;ivjigo  beasts,  whose  cruelty  cannot  satiate  itself  with  our  blo<Kl ; 
do  not  suffer  us  to  bo  subjected  to  any  other  than  yourselves,  for 
we  e;uinot  and  ought  not  to  have  other  masters  than  yon,  the 
people!"*      These    humble    words    gained    the    multitude,    4hich 

r^T  ,  "  '*""~  '«"  "^'>"  "  '«*"  t«b,rmm.     In  02  the  oen»»  drove  o„t  the 

.K.  ir*l*'!r*'*'^'  n*pr.>^»t.<  •  gnm^  in  lem«otu  f.Mind  at  C.pua..  a,Kl  .cquir^l  in  l^«6  bv 
the  Bnt.^  ^T"*  •''*  '"^'^^^  •*•   "*"  "^'^  -rrAM^^  ,  ls76.  p.  UT 1 )  with  .  le««i 
*  Cic..  dtr  Ormt.^  i.  Ti:?. 
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disarmed  itself,  and  the  judicia  were  divided.'  There  was  a  general 
relapse  of  the  poor  into  extreme  destitution,  of  the  rich  into  luxury 
and  insolence :  the  two  sons  of  Cornelia  had  left  but  a  memorv  of 
blood. 

"  But,"  says  another  tribune,  Mirabeau,  whose  name  is  as 
great,  though  less  pure,  *'  when  the  last  of  the  Gracchi  fell  he 
threw  dust  towards  heaven,  and  from  that  dust  was  born  Marius." 
Less  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  Caius,  Marius  became 
tribune. 


II. — Early  Career  of  Marius.^ 

He  was  a  citizen  of  Arpinum,^  rude  as  Cato,  illiterate, 
loving  neither  school  nor  theatre,*  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Cimbrian  wars,  a  man  who  could  never  have  played  a  leading 
part.  An  intrepid  soldier,  a  good  general,  but  without  superior 
qualities,  and  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  government,  he  was  as 
irresolute  in  the  Forum  as  he  was  firm  in  the  camp.  Living  from 
day  to  day,  and  having  no  fixed  designs,  he  betrayed  in  his  long 
career,  by  turns,  the  senate,  the  democratic  chiefs,  and  the  allies, 
and  ended  by  re-entering  Rome — he,  "the  third  founder  of  the 
city  " — ^at  the  head  of  an  army  of  slaves  enticed  away  from   their 


»  Val.  Max.,  vi.  9. 

'  Marius  had  but  two  names,  Caius  Marius ;  Plutarch  expresses  surprise  at  this,  because  the 
Romans  had  three,  and  sometimes  four  :  1st.  The  prtBTuymen,  for  the  individual,  as  Caius,  Cneus^ 
Lucius,  Marcus,  Sextus,  and  corresponding  to  our  baptismal  name ;  there  were  not  more  than 
thirty  of  these  in  the  Homan  vocabulary.  2nd.  The  nomen  (^gentiUtium)  or  name  of  tlie  geru 
to  which  the  individual  belonged,  terminating  always  in  ius  or  eius.  3rd.  The  cogrwmen^  serv- 
ing to  distinguish  the  different  families  belonging  to  the  same  yerUj  drawn  from  certain  circum- 
stances. Moral:  Imperiosus  (the  ^dolent),  Brutus  (the  fool),  Cato,  Catulus  (the  crafty); 
pkygical:  Csecus  (the  blind),  Cicero  (the  chick-pea),  Scipio  (the  staff);  or,  lastly,  hutoric: 
Magnus,  Maximus,  Torquatus  (with  the  collar),  etc.  4tb.  The  agm/merif  in  memory  of  a  victory, 
Africanus,  Asiaticus,  Creticus,  Maoedcnicus.  Thus  in  P.  Com.  Sdpio  Africanus,  Publius  is  the 
praenomen,  Comelius  the  name  of  the  gens  (Cornelia),  Scipio  that  of  the  family,  and  Africanua 
the  surname.  It  is  believed  that  the  cognomen  Scipio  comes  from  some  Comelius  having 
guided  the  steps  of  his  blind  father,  as  tlie  latter  might  have  employed  a  fAMMfpatrempro  baculo 
regdtat.     (Macr.,  8at.,f  I.  vi.  26.) 

'  Bora  in  a  village  of  the  Arpinate  territory,  which  is  still  called  the  ootmtry  of  Marius, 
Ca$amari, 

*  After  his  triumph  he  gave  Greek  games,  at  which  he  was  present  himself,  but  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  was  never  willing  to  learn  Greek  nor  to  sacrifice,  as  Pluto  says,  to  the  Muses  and 
the  Graeea. 
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huckle-bones.'  The  following  year  the  consul  Scaurus  published  a  new 
sumptuar)-  law,  and  limited  the  frccdmen  to  the  city  tribes.  Two 
years  after,  the  austere  Cassius  Longinus  condemned  many  vestals 
whom  the  pontifex  Maximus  had  not  dared  to  punish.'  Finally, 
when  the  scandals  of  the  Numidian  war  broke  out,  the  knights, 
sharing  in  the  indignation  of  the  people,  punished  a  pontifex  and 
several  persons  of  consular  family.  But  the  nobles  regarded  this 
as  going  too  far,  and   in   the   year  106  the  consul  Ctepio  asked  t« 


Women  I'laying  with  Huckle-bones. 


i 


have  half  the  juries  restored  to  the  senators.  ''  E^sciic  us  ! " 
Crassus,  the  orator,  cried,  appealing  to  the  people,  ^'rescue  us  from 
the  savage  beasts,  whose  cnu4ty  cannot  satiate  itself  with  our  blood ; 
do  not  suffer  us  to  be  subjected  to  any  other  than  yourselves,  for 
we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  have  other  masters  than  you,  the 
people!"^      These    humble    words    gained    the    multitude,    which 

»  Livy,  Eptt,  Ixii.,  and  Cassiod.,  Chron.  Ale.v.:  ....  Artem  ludicram  e.v  urbe  removenint, 
prreter  Latinum  tibicinem  cum  vantore  et  ludum  talot^m.     In  92  the  censors  drove  out  the 

Greek  rhetoricians. 

^  Livy, -EptV.,  xliii. ;  Cic,  5n//.,  43. 

^  The  engraving  represents  a  group  in  terra-cotta  found  at  Capua,  and  acquired  in  lK6fi  by 
the  British  M^useunT,  and  published  by  the  Gazette  archeoloyique  (1876,  p.  971)  with  a  leanuMj 
paper  by  A.  S.  Murray. 

»  Cic,  de  Orat.,  i.  52. 
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disarmed  itself,  and  the  judicia  were  divided.'  There  was  a  geneml 
relapse  of  the  poor  into  extreme  destitution,  of  the  rich  into  luxury 
and  insolence :  the  two  sons  of  Cornelia  had  left  but  a  memorv  of 
blood. 

"But,"  says  another  tribune,  Mirabeau,  whose  name  is  a.s 
great,  though  less  pure,  » when  the  last  of  the  Gracchi  fell  he 
threw  dust  towards  heaven,  and  from  that  dust  was  bom  Marius  " 
Less  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  Caius,  Marius  became 
tribune. 


I 


II. — Early  Career  of  Marius.' 

He  was  a  citizen  of  Aipinum,'  rude  as  Cato,  illitemte, 
loving  neither  school  nor  theatre,^  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Cimbnan  wars,  a  man  who  could  never  have  played  a  leading 
part  An  intrepid  soldier,  a  good  general,  but  without  superior 
quahties,  and  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  government,  he  was  as 
irresolute  in  the  Foruto  as  he  was  firm  in  the  camp.  Living  from 
day  to  day,  and  having  no  fixed  designs,  he  betrayed  in  his  long 
career,  by  turns,  the  senate,  the  democratic  chiefs,  and  the  alUes 
and  ended  by  re-entering  Eome-he,  « the  third  founder  of  the 
city   —at  the  head  of  an  army  of  slaves  enticed  away  from  their 

'  Val.  Max.,  vi.  9. 

Kn™I„*!l,"r,ll'^  *'"']*''  '"^'''  ^"'"^  **"""' '  ""'""l"  ^^P'^^^  ^Trise  at  this,  because  the 
Komans  had  thr«,,  and  sometimes  four:  1st.  The  pr«;«,m«,,  for  the  individual  asCaTclus 
Lucus  Marcus  Sextus,  and  corresponding  to  our  baptismal  name;  there  we  ;notm„;e  than 

Magnus,  Maximus,  Torquatus  (with  the  collar)  etc     4fh  T  •  '         ^'     ^^'''''•' 

Af..:«„w,        t   •  .•         ^      .    "  v^'^i^"  uie  collar;,  etc.     4th.  Ihe  aywow^,,  m  memorvof  a  victorv 
Africanus,  Asiaticus,  Creticus.  Macedoninm     Th..*.  ;»,  p  n        o  •   •      *  ^  •  -^  "^  ^  victory, 

C  J^"  '"  "  '"''^^  °'  *''*  '"^"'"*  ^'"*»^y'  '"''^''  '^  »'il'  -l'«d  *te  country  of  Marius, 
'  After  his  triumph  he  gave  Greek  games,  at  which  he  was  present  himself  but  for  a  fpw 
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masters.  Scipio  had  remarked  his  courage  at  the  siege  of  Numantia, 
and  it  is  said  that  being  asked  on  one  occasion  what  general  would 
take  his  place,  rejoined,  **This  man,  perhaps,"  touching  Marius  on 
the  shoulder,  a  prophecy  invented,  like  so  many  others,  after  the 
fact.  The  support  of  the  Metelli,  former  protectors  of  his  family,' 
raised  Marius  in  119  to  the  office  of  tribune.     His  first  act  was  an 

endeavoui"  to  make  the  elections  purer. 
The  candidates  and  theii-  friends,  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  votes  up  to 
the  last  moment,  were  accustomed  to 
station  themselves  upon  the  gangways 
leading  to  the  poll.  To  keep  them 
away  Marius  proposed  so  to  narrow 
the  passage  that  only  one  man  could 
go  through  at  a  time.  All  the 
nobility  cried  out  against  this  audacity 
of  an  unknown  young  man,  but 
Marius,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate, 
threatened  the  consul  with  imprison- 
ment, and  called  on  his  officer  to  drag 
Metellus  to  prison.  The  nobles  were 
not  willing  to  engage  in  a  fresh 
struggle  for  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  and  the  proposal  became 
law.  The  people  applauded.  A  fi^w 
days  later  the  tribune  interposed  to 
prevent  a  gratuitous  distribution  of 
com ;  this  assumption  to  dictate  to 
both  parties  turned  all  against  him. 
He  failed,  therefore,  when  he  sought 
successively  the  two  a^dileships,  and 
in  117  he  was  the  last  of  the  prsetors  elected.  Even  the  re- 
proach of  having  used  bribery  was  brought  against  him  on  this 
occasion.  The  nobles  at  this  time  made  a  shew  of  great  strictness. 
One    of    the    friends    of    Marius,    the   senator   Cassius   Sabaco,    had 


Caius  Marius.^ 


^  He  himself  was  not,  however,  their  client ;  his  father  was  C.  Ilerennius.    (Phit.,  Afar.,  6.) 
*  Statue  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.     (Clarac,  Musie  de  sculpt.,  pi,  902,  No.  2304.)     The 
view  of  Arpinum  is  from  the  work  by  Mariaima,  Viayyi  in  alcune  citta  del  Lazio,  pi.  48. 
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taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  his  slave  with  him  into  the  enclosure 
reserved  for  the  senators,  and  the  day  being  very  hot,  he  had  sent 
th  s  slave  to  brmg  him  water.  For  this  offence  the  censors  ex- 
pellcHl   him   from  the  senate,    either   his   testimony   had   been   false 

ev.""l  "l\"  .'''  "'''  ^""'^  °*  "^^^'"g  Siyon  the  people  an 
cxa,„ple  of   effeminacy.      Marius   himself  was   accused ;    among   the 

witnesses  summoned  was  C.  Herennius,  who  refused  his  evidence 
because  Marius  was  his  client,  and  the  law  freed  patrons  from  this 
liability.  The  judges  admitted  the  plea.  "But  from  the  time 
when  I  was  raised  to  office  I  have  been  no  longer  a  client,"  said 
Marius  expecting  from  his  patron  favourable  testimony.  Plutarch 
who  relates  the  fact    adds  •    "  R.,f  t\.;.  i.  '"laiui, 

fnr  ...  1  1      ^        .       ■  "  ^'^^   ^^  'I"  ni'^^ns  the  case, 

for  only  curulc  offices  broke  the  bond  of  clientship,  and  Marius  haJ 

not  yet  entered  upon  the  office  of  pr^tor,   his  election  having  been 

These  accusations,  this  difficulty  in   making  his  way  slackened 
the    energy    of    Marius  ;     he    passed    the    year    of    his    office    in 
obscurity,    so   that   it   is    not   clearly   known   whether   he   held   the 
urban  or  the  foreign  pr^torship,  nor  did  he  distinguish  himself  the 
following    year    in    his    government    of    Farther    Spain    save    by 
the  vigour  he  displayed  in  repressing   brigandage.      On  his  return, 
the   peasant   of    Arpinum    sealed    his    peace   with    the    nobles    b^ 
a   high   marriage ;    he   took   for   his   wife   the    patrician   Julia,    the 
aunt  of   Caesar,  and  Metellus,  forgetting  his  conduct  as  tribune  for 
he   sake    of    his    military   talents,    took    him    into    Africa    as   his 
lieutenant. 


III. — JUGURTHA. 

Many  races  have  passed  over  that  fertile  strip  of  land  which 
fringes  the  great  African  desert,  and  in  which  lay  the  kingdom 
ot  Jugurtha.  The  Basque  race,  that  impenetrable  enigma  of 
modem  Europe,  perhaps  came  from  thence.  If  the  light  hair 
and  the  blue  eyes  stiU  to  be  seen  there  reveal  an  infiltration  of 
northern  blood  among  these  races,  children  of  the  burning  sun 
we  may  admit  that  descendants  of   those  Vandals,  who   reigned   i^ 
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the  laud  during  the'  last  days  of  the  Koman  empire,  are  yet  there. 
But  to  -whom  can  we  attribute  those  megalithic  remains  which 
seem  to  have  been  transported  thither  by  some  magic  power  from 
the  heart  of  Brittany  ?  Africa  portentosa^  the  land  of  monsters,  is 
also  the  land  of   insoluble   probh^ms.      The  Romans  cared  little  for 


Megalithic  Remains  :  Dolmens  of  Sigus.* 

these  questions  which  interest  us  so  deeply.  Sallust,  who  informed 
himself  concerning  the  traditions  in  the  earliest  books  of  the 
country,  passes  quickly  over  these  obscure  questions  of  origin; 
he  speaks  of  but  thi-ee  peoples,  the  Numidians  and  the  Moors,  in 
the  midst  of   whom  Phoenician   colonies   had   been   established,  and 

in  the  desert  the  Gsetuli.'^ 

From   the   date   of   the   destruction   of   Carthage,    the   north  of 

'  Delamare,  Euplomt.  scimtif.  de  rAlgcrie,  pi.  51,  fig.  4 

-  The  story  Sallust  tells  is  legendan",  and  yet,  according  to  M.  de  Uoug^,  Egyptian  doru- 
ments  show  between  the  tribes  of  northern  Africa  and  tlie  races  bearing  sway  upon  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  relations  of  sufficient  intimacy  for  a  confederation  to  resist  the 
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Africa  was  divided  into  three  governments :    on  the  west,  the  king- 
dom of  Mauretania  ;  in  the  centre  and  extending  ^ 
far    into   the    desert,^    that   of    the    Numidians, 
which   reached   from  Mulucha  (Molouya)  to    the 
Tusca   (Zaine);    finally,    beyond   this   river,    the 
Roman   province,   the   ancient   Zeugitana,  which 
tlie  Numidian  kingdom,   stretching   towards   the 
Cyrenaica,    surrounded   on   the   south   and   east. 
But  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtes  was  a  rich  and         ^^'"  ^^  ^^P^^'' 
importaiit  city,  Leptis,   which  was  well  able  to  remain  independent 
of   the  Numidian  kings,  and  during   the  war  of   Jugurtha  solicited 
the  friendship  of  Rome  and  a  Roman  garrison.^     Further  to  the  east 
Cyrene  and  Egypt  were  devoted  to  Rome,  and  even  on  the  Numidian 

coasts  the  senate  had  bestowed  the  title  of  allies  upon  several  cities. 
Ihe  Mauri  were  but  little   known,  and  the  trading   posts  that 

Carthage   had   scattered  along   their   coasts   had   perished  with   her 

i5ut  the  JNumidians  or  Nomads,*  the 

lierbers   or   Kabyles  of    the   present 

time   had   made   themselves   a   great 

name  during   the  second  Punic  war. 

They  spoke  a  language  whose  traces 

have   been   discovered    all    the    way 

from     the     Fortunate     Islands    (the 

Canaries)    to    the    cataracts    of    the 

Nile.      They   were    barbarians   whose   native   shrewdness   had   been 


Coin  of  Cyrene. 


«  if  wp.  f  I    ..      «verywiiere,  and  are  possibly  even  now  erected  by  certain  tribes      Thii« 

^:t^ilXtz:'^tz  T^rrr  ''-'^''  •— ^^>-^ 

Laving  the  righ,  ,o  me Ttuo  in      e  ""    *  °^*'"'  '*'''"'^"'"'  ''^'"">'  «»*  '"'« 

formed  a  aX Zl^\^ll  '^  T       '  '•°"'' "'"^  the  whole  number  of  these  stones 

f.r^nf         !    r      ,  P  "*  "''^''''  •'"*  ««««■»%  had  held  its  meelimf:  then   in  case  of 

failure  of  any  tr.be  to  keep  to  its  agreement,  the  stone  representing  it  was  rt  ow,rdown 

vol.  Lix   Ist  part,  p  13.r  '""■"^"""'^'^P'-  '»'  ^^'•'  ™-^«<J  "'  "-  academy's  Me,noi,., 

AEHTIS  B.     Bust  of  Mercury.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Tiberius,  struck  at  Leptis 
The  request  was  made  to  Met*llus  during  the  siege  of  Thala  at  i^eptis. 

No,<ai,c.     (Strabo,  ii.  131,  xvii.  833,  837. 

!  "'^»^  0'  J''P"«'-  Ammon.     On  the  reverse,  KVPANAI,  and  the  plant  which  bears  the 

to  w  Ih'  "  '^T"'""  '!-">"■''«(•')  -  W),  which  Cyrene  exports  in  great  abundance  and 
to  which  marvellous  curative  proper.es  are  attributed.    Te.radrachni  of  Cyrene. 

GG  2 
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Numidian  Horse.' 


developed    by    their    dealings   with    the   Carthaginians,    with   whom 
they  had  been  obliged  to  contend  in  cmft  as  in  their  deserts  they 
contended   against    the  gazelle,  and  in    their   mountains  against^  the 
lion  and  the  panther.     Masinissa/  whom  we  have  seen  to  be  faith- 
less and  unscrupulous,  but  a  gallant  rider 
even   at   ninety    years   of    age,    is    a   cha- 
racteristic representative  of  that  race  who 
with  their  swift  horses ''  lived  by  the  chase 
and  by  rapine  rather  than  by  agriculture. 
Their   cultivated  lands,  however,  stretched 
far  along  the  valleys  and  by  the  sides  of 
the  brooks  where  the  date-palm   bears  its 
delicious  fruit.     Upon  the  plains  and  along 
the   hill  sides,  which  were  protected  from 
drought  by  the  great  forests  covering  their  tops,  vast  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep  wandered  the  whole  year  long,  without  fold  or 
shelter,  wherever   the  pasture  attracted   them,   but  everywhere,   too, 
decimated  by  the  wild  beasts,  which   were  the  true  masters  of  the 
country.      Presently,  Eome,  to  secure   to   her   populace  amusements 
in  the^  amphitheatre,  made  unceasing  war  upon  the  great  camivora, 
as  France  now  does  for  the  safety  of  her  colonists,  and  like  so  many 
other  royalties,  that  of  the  lion  will  soon  cease.     Meanwhile,  in  the 
neighbourhood   of    the   cultivated    ground    a    few   cities    had   come 
into    existence,    perched    on    low   hills    or    rocks   well    adapted   for 
defence.      Masinissa's   conquest   of    several    Carthaginian   provinces, 

especially  of  the  fertile  Emporia,  had  increased  their 
number,  and  Numidia  contained  in  its  western  portion 
flourishing  cities,  whither  Italian  traders  had  already 
begun  to  find  their  way.*  Thus,  step  by  step,  civili- 
zation had  made  its  way  among  these  nomads, 
attached  them  in  part  to  the  soil,  multiplied  objects 
of    exchange,    and   brought    gold   into   the   hands   of    their   princes. 


Numidian  Coin.^ 


»  In  inscription  recently  found  at  Delos  given  this  spelling  to  the  name. 

•'  It  has  been  said  that  the  camel  was  not  imported  into  Numidia  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  and  that  it  wa«  brought  e8pecially  by  the  Mussulmans.  This  is  an  error.  Juba 
had  them  in  his  army.     (Cses.,  Bell.  Afr.,  68.) 

^  Reverse  of  a  bronze  medal  of  Carthage. 

*  To  Cirta  (Constant ine),  for  example,  and  to  Vacca,  which  the  inscriptions  call  I  aya, 

»  Head  of  Masinissa  or  Juba.     (Miiller,  NumUmatique  de  Cancienne  Nunudie,  iii.  p.  16.) 
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A   grandson  of   Masinissa   believed  he  had    enough  to  buy  the  city 


Group  of  Numidian  Palm  Trees.     (From  a  photograph.) 

re'ii!"  of    V-'''^   'T'^'   ^''^"^^   "^"^^    "°'    ^^P-'^"-^'   '^--g    the 
reign   of    Micipsa,  who   has   been  called   the  Phil- 

hellene. 

This  region  was  then  a  large  and  prosperous 
kmgd..n.,  the  like  of  which  had  not  before  been 
seen  m  Africa,  whose  warlike  population  might 
have  boconu-  formidable  had  not  the  policy  of 
llome  been  careful  to  keep  it  always  divided  ■'^"■"'dian  Coh..' 
Upon  the  death  of  Masinissa,  Scipio  .Emilianus  had  already  divided 
the  kingdom  between  the  three  sons  of  the  old  king.     A  premature 

'  From  a  fe.radrachn,.     Head  of  Hercule..  crowned.     (.Mmier,-.;,.  cif.,  iii.  p.  17.) 
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death  carried  ofp  the  two  elder,  and  the  third,  Micipsa,  remained 
sole  king ;  he  himself,  however,  had  two  sons,  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  between  whom  it  was  his  intention  to  divide  the 
kingdom. 

With  his  own  children  Micipsa  had  brought  up  a  natural  son 
of  his  brother  Manastabal,'  Jugurtha,  who  seemed  to  have  inherited 
the   indomitable   courage   and   unscrupulous   ambition  of   his  grand- 
father  Masinissa.      Like   him,  Jugurtha  was   the   best   horseman   in 
Africa,   and   no   man  was   bolder   in   attacking   the   lion.      Micipsa, 
seeing  his  nephew's  reputation  increasing  daily,  feared  that  he  had 
nourished  a  rival  for  his  sons,  and  hoping  that  war  might  rid  him 
of   this   dangerous   kinsman,  he   sent   the   young   man  with  a  body 
of     troops    to    assist    Scipio,    at     the    time     besieging    Numantia. 
Jugurtha,   however,  profited   by    the   opportunity  to   attach  to  him- 
self  the  Romans   of   distinction  who  were   in   the    camp,   and   from 
this   expedition,   which   had   increased   his   popularity  with  the  Nu- 
midians,    he   returned   full   of    ambitious   projects,    for   he   had   dis- 
covered the   fatal   secret  that  with  gold  all  was   possible  at  Rome.''* 
Scipio    sent   him   back    to    Africa    with    brilliant    compliments,    and 
a   letter   to   Micipsa,   in  which   he   said,   ''  Your   kinsman   Jugurtha 
has   given   proof   of   the   greatest   valour ;    I    know   how  much   this 
will  gratify  you.     His  services  have  rendered  him  dear  to  mo,  and 
I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  make  him  also    the   friend  of   the  senate 
and  of  the  Roman  people.     He  is  worthy  of  you  and  of  Masinissa, 
his  grandfather."      Was  this  a  letter  of   honest   compliments   or  of 
treacherous   intent  ?      Did   Scipio   propose    to    secure    for   Jugurtha 
such   a   position   that   Micipsa    and   his    sons   would   be   obliged   to 
respect   him  ?      These    Romans    did    nothing   without   good   reason, 
and  the  latter  hypothesis  appears  probable.     At  all  events,  Micipsa, 
uneasy  at  the  ambition  of   the  young  man,  believed  it  safer  not  to 
leave   him   to    make   his   own   way,    but    adopted   him,   and   on   his 
death    left    him   a   third   part    of   the    kingdom.      He    accompanied 
the    gift,    if    we    are    to    believe    Sallust,    with    wise    counsels    on 
the  necessity  of   union  between  the   three   rulers.      They  were  but 
idle  words,   which   Jugurtha,   if   he    did    indeed    hear   them,    forgot 

^  These  purely  Phoenician  names  show  that  the  great  families  of   Numidia  had  hwt  in 
a  degree  their  indigenous  character. 

^  Omnia  Morrue  venalia  esse.     (Sail.,  Juff.,  20.) 
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as  quickly  as  Caracalla  did  when  Severus,  to  preach  concord  to  his 
children,  read  to  them  upon  his  death-bed  the  words  put  by  Sallust 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Numidian  king. 

Adherbal,  Hiempsal,  and  Jugurtha  were  to  reign  jointly. 
Quarrels  begun  at  once  among  them,  and  Jugurtha,  soon  thi-owing 
off  the  mask,  caused  Hiempsal  to  be  treacherously  murdered.  Ad- 
herbal,  seeking  to  avenge  his  brother,  was  defeated,  and  fled  for 
shelter  into  the  Eoman  province  (117);  he  went  to  Rome  to  plead 
his  cause  before  the  senate,  but  the  envoys  of  Jugurtha  publicly 
bought  up  votes,  and  the  senate,  whose  policy  required  that  Nu- 
midia  should  remain  divided,  contented  themselves  with  a  decree 
that  ten  commissioners  should  be  sent  out  to  divide  the  kingdom 
between  the  two  princes.  * 

Opimius,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  was  gained  over  to 
Jugurtha  even  before  the  embassy  left  Rome ;  the  others  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  Numidian  gold,  and  Jugurtha  obtained  what  he 
desired,  the  larger  share  in  the  possessions  of  Micipsa.  He  did 
not  long  remain  contented  with  this,  and  the  issue  of  the  struggle 
between  the  princes  was  obvious :  the  one  active,  restless,  ready 
at  any  moment  to  fight ;  the  other  feeble  and  timid.^  First 
Jugurtha  caused  the  tenitory  of  Adherbal  to  be  ravaged,  then  he 
feigned  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  this  prince  against  his  own 
life,  and  in  response  to  the  remonstrances  of   Adherbal  he  declared 

open  war,  which  ended  in  a  battle  under  the 
very  walls  of  the  royal  city,  Cirta  (Constantine). 
Built  upon  a  precipitous  rock,  and  having  but  a 
single  path  of  access,  Cirta  was  at  the  time 
impregnable.  Many  Italian  traders  had  established 
themselves  there  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
country,  which  the  Numidians  were  not  able  to 
work.''  At  the  approach  of  Jugurtha  and  his 
bands  of  plunderers  they  took  arms,  and  Adherbal,  sheltered  amidst 

*  Metuens  mayis  quam  metuendus.     (Sail.,  Juy.,  20.) 

*  Above  a  Numidian  horse  a  Punic  legend,  interpreted  hy  the  Due  de  Luynes,  "  IJorailcar, 
prefect  of  the  camp,"  and  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  "  Ikm-Melknrt  en  Ilanna"  (Homilcar,  son  of  Iluiina). 
Hronze  coin,  much  worn. 

^  Many  Italians  at  t]>is  time  wore  8ettle<l  in  Asia  Minor  ami  many  in  Spain,  which  Iwcame 
so  quickly  Latinized.  In  thus  invading-  tlie  pn)vinces  and  the  allied  countries  Italy  drpopulated 
herself,  as  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  depopulated  by  emigration  to  the  mines  of  the 
New  World. 


Coin  of  Cirtii.^ 


View  of  Cirta  (Constantine).     The  Uocks, 
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them,  was  able  to  await  for  five  months  the  result  of  his  entreaties 
addressed  to  Rome.  Two  of  his  followers  made  their  way  by  night 
through  the  besieging  camp,  and  brought  to  the  senate  the  humble 
supi)lications  of  the  unfortunate  prince.  Some  senators  were 
desirous  to  send  out  an  army  at  once,  but  the  friends  of  Jugurtha 
succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  a  deputation,  at  whose  head  was 
M.  ^milius  Scaurus. 

This  personage,  at  the  moment  one  of  the  most  influential  in 
Eome,  had  long  been  in  money  difficulties.  After  having  passed, 
as  was  the  custom,  through  the  offices  of  aedile  and  praetor,  he 
sued  for  the  consulship,  and  suddenly  obtaining  by  fraudulent 
means  a  considerable  property,  was  able  to  buy  the  popular 
vote  (115).^  Nevertheless  he  showed  during  his  consulship  a 
severity  worthy  of  Cato.  Being  sent  into  the  Cisalpina  he  sub- 
mitted his  army  to  a  rigorous  discipline,  and  imposed  upon  his 
soldiers  the  most  arduous  labours  to  drain  the  marshes  of  the 
Trebia.*^  His  successes  against  the  Cami  were  rewarded  with  a 
triumph,  and  shortly  after  he  received  the  title  of  prince  of  the 
senate.  Until  this  time  he  had  shown  himself  unfriendly  to 
Jugurtha ;  upon  his  arrival  in  Africa  he  wrote  a  menacing  letter 
to  that  prince,  directing  him  to  come  to  Utica  to  receive  the  orders 
of  the  senate.  Whether  through  weakness  or  through  corruption 
Scaurus  and  his  colleagues,  after  this  demonstration,  and  after  long 
and  useless  negotiating,  withdrew  from  Africa,  carrying  with  them 
a  few  fair  words  and  doubtless  much  gold.  They  had  not  yet 
reached  Rome  when  Adherbal,  forced  by  famine  to  surrender, 
perished  under  tortures,  together  with  the  Italians  who  had  de- 
fended him  (112).'^     Perhaps  this  bold  outrage  might  have  remained 


^  The  Scauri  were  a  branch  of  the  great  patrician  yens,  the  ^milii ;  their  surname  or 
t'oynomen  signifies  club-footed.  Sallust  says  of  the  person  with  whom  we  are  now  occupied  : 
homo  ....  factiosiLS,  avidus  potentue,  honoris,  divitiai'um,  cfeterum  vitia  sua  callide  occultans. 
{Jwf.,  lo.)  Pliny  speaks  in  the  same  tone,  but  Cicero  and  Tacitus  are  his  eulogists.  The  spirit 
t>f  party  accounts  for  these  contradictions.  I  note  merely  that  he  was  boni  poor  and  died 
extremely  rich.  Now  in  the  Rome  of  that  time  no  man  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
by  honest  means. 

■^  He  drained  by  means  of  navigable  canals  the  whole  plain  from  Parma  to  Placentia.  Six 
years  later,  while  censor,  he  paved  the  Aurelian  road  between  Pisa,  Vada  Sabatia,  and  Der- 
thona,  etc. 

'  .  .  .  .  Numidas  atqiie  neyotiatores  promiscue  interjicit.  (Sail.,  Juy.,  26.)  Elsewhere  he 
calls  these  neyotiatores,  toyati,  that  is  to  say,  Roman  citizens.  If  they  were  so,  they  must  have 
been  of  the  very  humblest  class,  or  else  Jugurtha  spared  them,  and  this  was  probably  the  case, 
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unpunished  luid  not  Menimius,  a  tiibuno,  openly  accused  the  nobk's. 
The  senate,  compelled  by  popular  indignation,  declared  that  an 
army  and  a  consul  should  at  once  be  sent  into  Africa. 

An  Agrarian  law  of  the  same  year  (111),  fixing  the  conditions 
of  ownership  of  lands  in  Carthaginian  Africa,  seems  to  have  been 
a  precaution  taken  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  many  unci^-tainties 
among  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome,  in  respect  to  their  rights 
as  holders  of  property  which  were  very  divei*se.^  It  was  a  regu- 
lation of  general  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of 
preventing  Jugurtha  from  stining  up  dissensions  in  a  Roman 
province  surrounded  by  his  kingdom. 

The  choice  being  made  by  lot,  Numidia  fell  to  Calpurnius, 
and  the  war  which  was  so  deeply  to  humiliate  *  the  pride  of  the 
nobles,  drew  on  apace. 

The  Numidian  prince  believed  it  still  in  his  power  to  bring 
everything  to  a  stand.  He  sent  his  son  and  two  of  his  agents 
to  Rome,  with  gi'cat  store  of  gold;  but  C-alpumius  obtained  a 
decree  forbidding  them  to  enter  the  city,  and  requiring  them  to 
leave  Italy  within  ten  days.  This  was  a  good  beginning.  Cal- 
pui-nius  no  doubt  thought  that  he  could  command  a  higher  price 
in   ^^umidia    than   in   Rome — at    the   head   of   his   legions,    than    in 

for  the  murder  of  Roman  citizens  would  liave  caused  at  Rome  an  excitement  sufficient  to  rt^nder 
the  intervention  of  Memmius  needless.  On  this  point  the  susceptibility  of  Rome  was  as  keen 
as  that  of  England  has  been  in  corresponding  cases. 

*  This  law,  of  which  many  fragments  remain  to  us,  applies  to  the  ager  pithlicm  in  Italy,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Greece  {ayer  Corint hiatus),  (See  C. /.  Z.,  vol.  i.  p.  77.)  It  determined  the 
various  khids  of  properties  and  possessions  and  their  legal  character — ayer  publtcus,  or  lands 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  Roman  people,  and  farmed  out  by  them  ;  ayer  privatus  e.rjure 
Quiritium,  lands  assigned  to  Roman  colonists,  and  held  by  them  in  Quiritary  ownership, 
although,  like  all  parts  of  provincial  territorj-,  subject  to  the  tributum  (see  p.  183,  n.  (>) ;  ayer 
privatm  edjure  pereyrino,  domain  of  the  allied  cities,  subject,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  186),  to  diverse 
conditions.  By  degrees  time  effaced  these  differences,  especially  after  the  edict  of  Caracalla . 
under  Diocletian  there  was  no  distinction  between  possessio  and  propnetas  {Fraym.  Vatic. 
283),  but  the  distinction  between  the  Italian  and  the  provincial  soil  was  not  legally  abolished 
until  the  time  of  Justhiian.  In  regard  to  the  law  of  111,  it  has  been  explained  in  its  legal 
details  by  Th.  Mommsen  in  the  C.  I.  Z.,  and  M.  Ernest  Desjardins  {Geoyr.  de  la  Gaule  rom., 
vol.  ii.  p.  292),  hi  applying  it  to  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martins,  has  shown  that  its  provisions 
were  susceptible  of  general  applications.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  make  a  general 
settlement  of  all  the  questions  that  had  been  so  agitating  to  the  public  mind  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  by  consolidating  with  full  ownership  the  possession  of  public  lands  in  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Greece  m  the  hands  of  the  exist hig  occupants.  It  is  possible  that  the  anxieties  caused  at 
this  time  by  Jugurtha,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  agrarian  agitation,  were  in- 
fluential in  bringing  forward  tliis  measure. 

^  .  .  .  .    Tunc  primnm  auperhifp  nohilitatif  ohrinm  it  urn  ett.     (Sail.,  Juy.,  A.) 


the  senate,  where  he  would  have  to  share  the  spoils  with  many. 
In  Africa  he  received  the  king  in  his  camp  and  negotiated  with 
him,  requiring  for  the  Republic  thirty  elephants,  horses,  a  few 
cattle  and  some  money  ;  for  himself  and  for  his  lieutenant  Scaurus, 
enormous  sums. 

At  news  of  this  bargain  Memmius  burst  forth  with  eloquence 
like  that  of  Caius  Gracchus.^  "  You  have  left  your  defenders 
sliamefuUy  to  perish  ; "  he  says,  '^  no  matter  ;  like  them  I  will 
attack  that  haughty  faction  which  for  fifteen  years  is  oppressing 
you.  You  were  silently  indignant  when  you  saw  the  public  treasury 
given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  tributes  of  kings  and  nations  con- 
fiscated by  a  few  men ;  but  even  this  did  not  content  them ;  it 
must  needs  be  that  they  give  up  to  your  enemies  your  laws,  your 
dignity,  religion  and  the  State.  See  them,  far  from  blushing, 
pass  before  you,  insolently  displaying  their  pontifical  honours,  their 
consulships,  their  triumphs — no  longer  rewards  of  virtue,  but  of 
pillage.  Good  faith,  honour,  religion,  justice,  injustice— they  trafiick 
in  everything.  Slaves  bought  with  money  will  not  tolerate  in- 
justice, and  you,  Romans,  born  to  command,  endure  servitude. 
And  who  are  these  men  ?  They  have  slain  your  tribunes, 
shed  the  people's  blood,  and  are  become  your  masters,  filling 
your  timid  souls  with  the  terror  that  ought  to  pervade  their 
own  guilty  consciences.  Do  you  ask  me  what  I  want  ?  I  insist 
on  the  trial  of  those  who  have  surrendered  to  the  enemy  the 
honour  of  the  Republic,  that  they  be  prosecuted,  upon  Jugurtha's 
own  testimony."  The  people,  moved  by  these  appeals,  decreed  that 
the  most  upright  magistrate  of  the  time,  Cassius  Longinus,  should 
be  sent  into  Africa  to  induce  Jugurtha,  the  public  honoui-  being 
pledged  for  his  safety,  to  appear  in  Rome,  and  testify  concerning 
the  underhand  proceedings  of  M.  jiEmilius  Scaurus  and  his  accom- 
plices. Relying  upon  the  support  of  the  nobles,  Jugurtha  obeyed 
the  summons,  but  when  Memmius  bade  him  speak,  another  tribune, 
suborned  by  the  Numidian  for  the  purpose,  ordered  him  to  be  silent. 

Another  Numidian  prince,  Massiva,  was  at  this  time  in  Rome, 

'  Sallust  says  that  he  selects  this  discourse  out  of  many  others  by  the  same  author  "  to 
transcribe,"  perttcribcre,  and  asserts  that  the  words  are  nearly  unchanged  :  hujuitcemodi  verbis 
disseruit.  {Juy.,  .*X).)  [The  style,  liowever,  is  so  thoroughly  Sallustiau  tliat  we  cannot  regard 
it  as  even  approximately  accurate. — Ed.'\ 
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also  a  grandson  of  Massinissa.  The  consul,  Sp/  Postumius  Albinus, 
eager  for  the  opportunity  of  conducting  a  war,  advised  him  to 
profit  by  the  popular  anger  and  demand  for  himself  the  crown  of 
Numidia.  Jugm-tha  caused  the  youth  to  be  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  followers,  Bomilcar,  who  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
after  committing  the  murder  (110).  This  was  too  much,  and  the 
senate  ordered  the  king  to  leave  Rome  instantly.  Outside  the 
gates  Jugurtha  turned  back,  and  casting  a  look  of  contempt  and 
hatred  at  the  city  is  said  to  have  exclaimed:  "Venal  city,  all 
you  want  for  your  ruin  is  a  purchaser." 

Albinus   followed   him   into    Africa,   and   appeared   to   wish   to 
prosecute   the    war    with    resolution;    but    Jugurtha,    now   fighting, 
now   negotiating,  secured   delay,    and   the   consul,  recaUed   to  Rome 
to    hold    the    comitia,    left    the    army    in    charge    of    his    brother 
A.   Postumius.     In  the  hope  of  securing  the  royal  treasures,  Aulus 
led  the  troops  by  forced  marches  to  Suthul,  a  place  now  unknown. 
In   this   sad   story   of  the   Republic's  downfall   we    find   treason    at 
every  step ;  the  soldiers  also  were  eager  for  the  profits  of  venality, 
and  a    Ligurian  cohort,   two   Thracian   squadrons,   a   centurion,    and 
even    some    legionaries   went    over   to    the   enemy,    or    surrendered 
their   posts.      The   defeated    army,    surrounded   by   the   Xumidians 
passed   vmder   the   yoke,    and    a   treaty   of    peace   was   signed,    one 
of  Its    conditions    being    that    the    entire    Roman   army   should   be 
withdrawn   from   Numidia   within   ten   days.     This   was   Jugurtha's 
answer  to  the  senate's  decree  which  had   ordered   himself  and   his 
envoy  out  of  Italy  within   the  same  period  (109).     Faithful  to  old 
traditions    the    senate    annulled     the    shameful     agreement     which, 
moreover,    the    pro-prsetor    had    no    right    to    make,    and    AlbinJ 
returned   in  all   haste;    but  he   could   do   nothing  with   this  army 
demoralized  by  disorder  and  defeat. 

Again  a  tribune  caUed  for  the  punishment  of  this  disgraceful 
conduct.  Mamilius  obtained  a  decree  that  all  those  who  had 
accepted  money  from  the  Xumidian  king  should  be  brought  to 
justice.  Scaurus,  now  directly  threatened,  had  the  skUl  to  have 
himseK  put  on  the  commission  of  inquiry.  Four  ex-consuls,  how- 
ever, were  condemned,  among  them  Opimius,  the  murderer  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  who  died  in  exile  at  Dyrrachium,  obscure  and  disgraced. 
This  war,  which  had  been  regarded  at  first  as  a  trifle,  became 
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a  cause  of  anxiety  when  another  more  formidable,  that  with  the 
Cimbri,  was  perceived  to  be  approaching.  An  upright  and  serious 
man,  Q.  Cwcilius  Metellus,  was  made  consul  (109),  and  Africa 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  his  province.  The  first  measures  were  to 
purify  the  army  from  brigandage,  cowardice,  and  insubordination, 
and  Met^^llus  directed  himself  to  this  work  aided  by  his  lieutenant, 
Marius,  and  the  stoic  Rutilius  Rufus,  who  both  had  learned  under 
^Emilianus,  in  the  siege  of  Numantia,  that  discipline  is  the  sure 
pledge  of  victory.  When  the  consul  had  restored  to  his  soldiers 
their  self-respect,  he  advanced  into  Numidia,  not  suffering  himself 
to  be  delayed  by  the  humble  embassies  of  Jugurtha,  and  gaining 
over  the  kings  own  deputies  that  they  should  deliver  up  Jugurtha 
alive  or  dead ;  *  speaking  of  peace,  but  still  advancing,  and  always 
in  good  order,  as  far  as  Vaga,'^  where  a  great  number  of  Italian 
traders  had  established  themselves,  and  where  he  now  placed  a 
garrison.  Bqing  thus  master  of  this  important  place  which  kept 
open  his  communications  with  the  Roman  province,  and  secured 
his  supplies,  Metellus  went  in  search  of  Jugurtha,  and  in  an  action 
which  lasted  the  entire  day,  defeated  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Muthtd  ^  (the  Oued-Seybouso)  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Hippo 
Regius  (Bona)  (108).  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  defection 
of  many  cities :  Sicca  (el-Kef)  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and 
became  their  depot  for  eastern  Numidia  ;  Cirta,  it  is  probable, 
opened  her  gates  to  them  at  this  time,  and  Jugurtha,  by  degrees 
abandoned  by  all  his  troops  except  his  irregular  cavalry  ^  was 
reduced  to  begin  a  form  of  guerilla  warfare,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining what  he  had  lost. 

Numidia,  bristling  with  molintains  which  are  cleft  by  the  beds 
of  rapid  streams,  is  only  a  succession  of  valleys  and  steep  heights 
rendering  the  advance  of  an  army  extremely  difficult,  and  furnish- 
ing constant  opportunities  for  surprises.  Countries  such  as  this, 
inhabited    by   a   half-nomad   mce   of    men,    devoted    to    their   king 


'  Front inus  (i.  8)  says  that  Metellus  followed  this  plan  with  the  two-fold  design  to  ter- 
minate the  war  if  possible  by  the  treachery  of  the  Nuinidians,  or  in  any  case  to  give  Jugurtha 
cause  to  be  suspicious  of  all  those  who  surrounded  him. 

]5ejah,  upon  the  river  Bejah,  a  branch  of  the  Medjerdah,  and  twenty  kilometers  distant 
from  the  main  river. 

■''  Muthul  is  probably  the  African  name  of  the  river  that  the  Romans  called  UTms. 
*  Pneter  regioft  equifen.     (Sail.,  Jii^.,  54.) 
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whom  they  regarded  as  the  national  hero,  could  not  be  gained  by 
a  single  victory,  but  required  a  thousand  petty  engagements. 
Each  valley  must  be  carried,  as  if  it  were  a  city ;  each  mountain, 
as  if  it  were  a  fortress.  Metellus  resigned  himself  to  the  neces- 
sity;   all    the   fertile   plains   were   ravaged,    the   cities   burned,    the 

fighting  men  slain.  Jugurtha  tracked  him  among 
the  mountains,  hovering  about  the  heavy  Roman 
infantry,  not  daring,  however,  to  fling  his  swift 
cavalry  upon  them  to  be  broken  by  the  shock, 
but  stopping  provision  trains,  carrying  off  foraging 
parties,  cutting  off  supplies  of  water,  and  himsi^f 
laying  the  country  waste.  When  the  consul, 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  Roman 
province,  besieged  Zama,-  twice  the  king  nearly  succeeded  during 
an  assault,  in  capturing  the  Roman  camp.  This  siege  was  the 
close  of  the  campaign ;  Metellus  garrisoned  the  places  he  had 
conquered,  and  then  went  into  quarters  in  the  province. 

The  larger  part  of  eastern  Numidia  had  submitted  to  the 
Romans;  Sicca,  Yaga,  (-irta  the  capital,  and  all  the  cities  of  the 
coast  were  garrisoned  by  the  invaders.  The  king  was  afraid  to 
see  the  war  recommence,  and,  upon  the  advice  of  liomilcar,  who, 
knowing  himself  under  sentence  at  Rome  for  the  murder  of 
Massiva,  had  in  a  secret  interview  made  terms  with  Metellus,'* 
sued  for  peace,  giving  up  200,000  pounds  of  silver,  all  his 
elephants,  numbers  of  horses,  weapons,  and  all  thc^  refugees  who 
had  not  had  time  to  escape  into  Mauretania.  But  when  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  appear  in  person  before  the  consul,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  it,  and  -Metellus,  continucnl  in  his  com- 
mand by  the  senate,  resumed  hostilities,  still  keeping  what  Jugurtha 
had  sun-endered  to  him. 

Up  to  this  time,  Marius  had  loyally  seconded  liis  chief. 
Before  Zama  he  had  saved  the  camp,  and  had  nearly  been  suc- 
cessful in  taking  the  city.  Being  sent  to  Sicca  to  escort  a 
provision  train,  he  had,  although   falling  into   an   ambush,  defeated 

*  Reverse  of  a  tetradrachra  of  Jugurtha.      (De  Brosaes,  Hist,  de  la  rSp.  rom.y  i.  pi.  iii. 
No.  7.) 

^  The  position  of  this  place  has  not  been  determined  ;  it  is  perhaps  Yana,  near  KefT,  five 
days  journey  to  the  south-west  of  Carthage. 

^  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  Jugurtha  put  the  traitor  to  death. 
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the  Numidian  cavalry  and  retained  the  city  on  the  side  of  Rome. 
In  action  no  man  was  more  intrepid;  in  the  camp  and  on  the 
march,  no  one  so  indefatigable.  Metellus  was  stern  and  haughty ; 
in  his  lieutenant,  the  severe  tone  of  command  was  tempered  at 
times  by  more  popu- 
lar manners,  and  he 
commanded  nothing 
which  he  was  not 
himself  ready  to 
undertake.  It  was 
to  liim  therefore 
that  the  soldiers  as- 
cribed all  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  cam- 
paign, and  already 
the  soothsayers  pre- 
dicted for  him  a 
lofty  fortune,  which 
the  Afiican  tmders, 
the  publicans,  and 
even  the  army  aided 
.to  bring  about,  by 
writing  to  Rome 
"that  the  war  would 

never  be  brought  to  a  close  unless  Marius  was  appointed  consul.''  - 
He  was  at  this  time  forty -eight  years  of  age ;  he  had  held 
the  offices  of  tribune  and  pra3tor  and  had  been  the  governor  of 
a  province ;  he  coveted  the  consular  fasces,  but  the  nobles  had 
for  many  years  resolutely  closed  the  supreme  office  against  new 
men,  and  ^^  passed  the  consulship  from  hand  to  hand."  '^  In  four- 
teen years  the  office  had  been  held  six  times  in  the  family  of 
the  Metelli  alone  ;  and  when  Marius  asked  his  general's  permission 
to  go  to  Rome  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship,   Metellus,    amazed   at   his   strange   audacity   bade   him    dismiss 
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*  Celebrated   statue   in  the  Gallery    of   Florence.      (Clarac,  Musee   de  sctUpt.,  pi.  850. 
No.  2166.) 

>  Plut.,  Mar.,  7. 

'  .  .  .  .  Consulatum  nobilitas  inter  se  per  manus  tradebat.     (Sail.,  Jug.,  63.)         .    ,,  ..j... .  . 
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such  notions  from  his  mind  and  make  his  desires  conform  to  his 
condition,  adding  that  it  would  be  time  enough  for  Marius  to 
think  of  it  when  the  consul's  son,  then  about  twenty  yeai*s  of 
age,  should  be  ready  to  present  himself  as  a  consular  candidate. 

Wounded  in  his  ambition  and  in  his  pride,  Marius  no  longer 
restrained  his  hatred  of  Metellus ;  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers 
he  blamed  the  proconsuPs  harshness,  at  Utica  *  he  promised  the 
Italian  traders,  to  whom  this  war  was  ruinous,  that  in  a  few  days 
he   would   take  Jugurtha  dead   or   alive,  if   but  half   of   the  troops 
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Cuirass,  ornamented  with  phalera 
(iniUtary  reicards)  upon  a  Tomb.'^ 


Collar  and  Decorations  worn  by  a 
Centurion. 


in  Afiica  were  given  him.  A  cruel  vengeance  has  ever  been 
attributed  to  him.  In  an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vaga, 
all  the  Roman  garrison  had  been  massacred,  with  the  exception 
of  Turpillius,  the  officer  in  command,  a  friend  and  host  of  Metellus. 
A  council  of  war  condemned  Turpillius,  and,  as  he  had  only  the 
jus  Lata  he  was  beaten  with   rods,'  and    then  beheaded,   and   it    is 

>  Now  Ben-Cbali,  upon  tbe  Medjerdah,  ten  kilometers  from  its  mouth. 

^  From  Otto  Jahn. 

'  This  instance  proves  that  the  law  of  Drusus  (see  p.  4;}4)  which  provided  that  a  Latin 
should  not  suffer  this  punishment  had  been  abolished  during  the  reaction,  or  was  no  longer 
observed. 
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said  that  Marius  boasted  of  having,  by  this  condemnation,  brought 
an  avenging  fury  on  the  proconsul.  The  sentence  was,  however, 
just ;  for  if  Turpillius 
had  not  actually  been 
guilty  of  treason,  he  had 
at  least  by  his  negligence 
caused  the  death  of  all 
the  Human  force.  ^  The 
remark  attributed  to 
Marius  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  very  long  list  of 
apocryphal  sayings.  Me- 
tellus at  last  gave  way, 
but  only  twelve  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the 
consular  comitia ;  Marius, 
however,  made  such  haste 
that  he  arrived  in  Rome 
on  the  seventh  day.'-' 

Since  the  success  of 
Memmius  and  the  Ma- 
mUian  law,^  above  men- 
tioned, the  tribunes  had 
recovered  their  coui-age. 
Both  by  his  reputation 
and  by  his  hatred  to  the 
nobles,    Marius    deserved  Histrion^ 

their       support.         They 
proposed    his    name;    the    citizens    of    the    rustic   tribes    came    in 


^  Sallust  says  of  Turpillius  (Juf/.,  G7)  :  improhus,  intestabilisque  videtur,  and  he  adds  (69) 
that  his  defence  did  not  justify  him.  Metellus  caused  the  whole  senate  of  Vaga  to  be 
massacred,  the  Tliracian  and  Ligurian  deserters  had  their  hands  cut  off,  they  were  then  buried 
to  tlie  waist  in  the  earth,  and  the  army  drawn  up  around  them  in  a  ring,  finished  them  with 
arrows. 

'■'  [This  shows  how  good  both  sailing  ships  and  roads  were,  and  how  completely  the 
Romans  had  perfected  their  means  of  travelhng. — Ed.l 

'  See  p.  464. 

*  Statue  in  the  Vatican,  found  at  Praeneste  upon  the  site  of  the  forum.  (Clarac,  Mus^e  de 
sculpt.,  pi.  874,  No.  2224.) 
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crowds  to  vote  for  the  peasant's  son  from  Arpinum,  and  lie 
was  elected.  The  people,  who  never  go  half  way  either  in 
favour  or  in  hate,  annulled  a  decree  of  the  senate  main- 
taining Metellus  in  his  post,  and  gave  to  Marius  the  province 
of  Numidia.  From  that  time  the  aiTogance  of  Marius  was  un- 
bounded ;  he  reiterated  publicly  that  his  consulship  and  his  province 
were  spolta  opima  won  from  the  nobles.  Sallust  lias  composed  for 
him  insulting  speeches,  which  are  probably  far  more  polished  than 
the  rude  soldier's  harangues.  But  no  doubt  he  did  castigate,  in 
his  rude  language,  the  cupidity,  the  pride,  and  the  folly  of  tht; 
nobles  —  the  three  vices,  he  said,  which  had  hitherto  served 
Jugurtha.  . 

Even  more  serious  than  this  offensive  language,  was  his 
action  in  admitting  the  proletarii  into  the  legions.*  This  measure 
was  nothing  less  than  a  complete  revolution.  Up  to  this  time 
there  had  been  enrolled  only  men  who,  possessing  some  property, 
left  to  the  Eepublic  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity;  under  the  standard 
these  soldiers  were  still  citizens.  When  Marius  had  armed  the 
populace,  military  service  was  no  longer  a  civic  duty,  but  a  trade, 
and  the  penniless  man  who  sold  his  vote  in  the  city,  sold  his 
courage  in  the  camp.  During  the  next  eighty  years  the  legions 
were  no  longer  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  but  the  followers  of 
leaders  who  bribed  them  with  indulgences,  with  plunder,  and 
with  glory. 


IV. — The  Command  of  Marius  in  Numidia  (107 — 105). 

The  senate  was  not  disposed  to  irritate  by  an  idle  resistance 
the  popular  opposition  which  was  reforming  around  Marius. 
Preparations,  therefore,  were  hurried  foi-ward  ;  whatever  Marius 
required — arms,  provisions,  equipments,  money — he  obtained  with- 
out dijfficulty,  and  his  departure  was  hastened  by  news  of  the 
further  successes  of   Metellus. 

This  general,  at   the  opening  of   his  third  campaign  had  once 

>  Ipse  milites  scrtbere,  non  more  majorum,  negue  ex  classtbus,  sed  uti  cujusque  lubido  erat, 
capite  census  plerosque  (Sail.,  Jug.,  86),  aod  be  adds  tiiis  very  trutliful  expression :  homini 
potentiam  quterenti  egentissimus  quisque  opportunissimus. 


more  dispersed  the  Numidian  army,  and  driven  Jugurtha  back 
into  the  desert.  With  a  few  of  his  '^ royal  horsemen"  and  the 
deserters  the  king  gained  the  stronghold  of  Thala,  where  were 
his  childi-en  and  his  treasures.  Metellus  did  not  shrink  from 
risking  his  army  in  these  arid  wastes.  Between  Thala  and  the 
nearest  river,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  stretched  the  desert.^ 
Metellus  left  all  his  baggage  behind  him ;  he  collected 
a  great  number  of  beasts  of  burden  which  he  loaded  with  ten 
days'  provisions  and  a  supply  of  water;  then  he  organized  pro- 
vision-trains that  the  people  of  the  country  were  to  bring  to  him 
on  fixed  days.  He  was  in  this  way  able  to  persist  forty  days 
in  the  siege  of  Thala,  without  incm-ring  sepious  danger,  but  when 
the  city  at  last  fell,  Jugurtha  had  already  made  his  escape, 
carrying  off  his  treasures.  Threatened  by  treason,  and  pursued 
unremittingly  by  a  determined  foe,  this  prince  knew  not  where 
to  take  shelter.  For  a  long  time  he  wandered  in  the  deserts  of 
the  Gaetuli,  where  his  reputation  and  his  treasures  attracted  to 
him  these  wild  Nomads  ;  he  armed  and  disciplined  them,  and 
then  returning  into  Numidia  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  he 
negotiated  with  his  father-in-law,  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania. 
This  prince,  irritated  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  the  senate's 
refusal  to  accept  his  alliance,  saw  with  terror  the  repeated  disasters 
of  Jugurtha.  His  son-in-law  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  his 
assistance,  and  the  two  kings  uniting  their  forces  marched  towards 
Cirta  under  whose  walls  Metellus  was  entrenched.  Here  the 
consul  was  established  when  he  received  news  that  he  had  been 
superseded  in  the  command,  and  that  his  hated  rival  was  approach- 
ing. Not  willing  to  meet  Marius,  he  gave  Eutilius  the  duty  of 
delivering  up  the  army  to  its  new  general,  and  himself  hastened 
to  Eome,  where  a  triumph  and  the  surname  Numidicus  was 
obtained  for  him  by  his  friends.     A  tribune  however  accused  him 

'  The  author  is  iudebted  to  M.  Ernest  Desjardiiis  for  the  following  note:  "  Tkula  stiU 
retains  its  early  name,  and  is  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  Oued-Serral,  an  attiuent  on  the 
right  of  the  Oued-Mellegue,  which  itself  falls  into  the  Medjerdah,  likewise  from  the  right. 
Grenville  Temple  has  discovered  immense  ruins  here,  ojtpidum  inaffnum  et  opulentum,  which 
M.  Gu^rin  has  visited  and  described.  (Foi/.  en  Tun.,  vol.  i.  p.  338-^1).  Thala  is  situated 
130  kilometers  due  south,  as  the  bird  flies,  from  Cape  Roux  and  La  Calle.  Sallust  places  Thala 
fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  river.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  water  course,  the  Oued- 
ilaidrah,  is  not  very  distant  from  it ;  the  t-ext  of  Sallust  is  here  without  doubt  corrupt.  No 
city  can  be  found  in  this  region  which  is  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  river. 
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of    extortion,    but   when   he  presented   his  statement   to  the  judges 
they  would  not  examine  it  and  pronounced  him  innocent. 

Meanwhile  the  war  w^as  not  yet  ended.  Jugurtha  and 
Bocchus,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  and  in  inaccessible  places, 
followed  from  afar  the  movements  of  the  new  army  of  Marius, 
hoping  to  find  opportunity  to  fall  upon  his  untried  legions.  lUit 
the  consul,  skilfully  served  by  spies,  knew  from  day  to  day  what 
his  enemy  was  doing,  and  outwitted  him  in  all  his  attempts.  In 
many  skirmishes  he  defeated  the  Gietuli.  and  once  in  an  encounter 
near  Cirta  nearly  killed  Jugurtha  with  his  own  hand.  Thus  having 
hardened  his  troops  and  trained  them  to  African  warfare,  he 
returned  to  the  tactics  of  Metellus.  Of  all  this  generaPs  exj)loits 
the  most  vaunted  had  been  the  taking  of  Tliala.  Marius  advanced 
still  further  into  the  desert,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  infested 
with  serpents,  attacked  the  city  of  Capsa,^  taking  it  in  a  day 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier,  which  did  not,  however, 
prevent  him  from  burning  the  city,  killing  all  the  young  men 
and  selling  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  other  cities  were 
taken,  or  abandoned  without  resistance  by  theii*  inhabitants,  and 
burnt. 

Until  this  time  the  war  had  been  concentrated  in  that  part 
of  Numidia  which  bordered  on  the  lioman  province ;  Marius  now 
carried  it  into  the  ojiposite  quarter,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Mauretania. 

Not  far  from  the  Mulucha^  or  Malva^  a  river  making 
the  boundary  between  Numidia  and  Mauiitania,  there  rises  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  a  rocky  elevation  cro>\aied  by  a  strong 
fortress,  to  which  but  a  single  naiTow  footpath  gave  access,  leading 
along  the  edge  of  steep  precipices.  Here  Jugurtha  had  placed 
a  part  of  his  treasures,  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  and 
a  good  gan-ison,  who  were  secured  against  thirst  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  A  place  like  this  could  not  be  attacked  by  the 
ordinary  methods,  and  at  the  same  time,  Marius  was  extremely 
anxious  to  take  it.  A  Ligurian  in  the  auxiliary  cohorts  having 
one  day  gone  out  after  water,  had  passed  round  the  base  of 
the   hill,  and   chanced   to   see,  on   the   farther   side,  snails  crawling 

^  Capsa,  280  kilometers  south  of  the  Calle  and  120  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  in  34',  30 
north  latitude,  and  6',  30  east  longitude. 
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Svlla.' 


upon   the  face   of   the  rock.      Desiring  to  add  them  to   his  bill   of 

fare,    he   clambered    up   some    distance,    and   in   the   ardour   of    his 

pursuit,    went  so  high  that  he  came  to  an  oak  whose   top   reached 

the  level  of  the  plateau.      From   the  branches  of  the  tree  he  could 

leap   down   upon   it,    and   he   beheld   at   his   feet   the   fortress,    and 

the   garrison   upon  the   ramparts,   mocking   the   vain   efforts   of   the 

Komans.      Upon    this    soldier's   report,    Marius 

gave   orders   to  four   active  trumpeters,  and   to 

four   of   his   bravest   centurions,    to   repeat   the 

Ligurians  feat.     They  followed  him,  each  man 

bearing     upon    his     back     his     sword    and    a 

leathern  shield,  which  was  light  and  made  no 

clashing   to   betray   their    approach.      The    Li- 

gurian  led  them  like  a  true  Alpine  guide.     So 

they  reached  the  top.     All   the   garrison   were 

upon  the  walls,  occupied  in  repulsing  a  violent 

attack  of  the  Romans.     But  when  the  trumpets 

were  heard  in  the  rear,  and  above  them,  they 

thought   the  whole  Roman   army  was   within   the  fortress  and  took 

to  flight.^ 

It  was  during  this  siege,  that  Sylla,  the  qua-stor  of  Marius, 
joined  him  with  a  corps  of  Latin  cavalry.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  bring  together  two  men  more  opposite  in  character. 
Sylla,  a  member  of  the  illustrious  Cornelian  family,  but  of  a 
branch  which  had  hitherto  been  obscure,  was  a  man  of  the 
new  school,  loving  luxury  and  elegance  as  cordially  as  Marius 
detested  them.  Lavish  of  his  money  as  of  his  friendship,  eager 
for  glory,  brave,  eloquent,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  energy  which 
nothing  could  check,  he  soon  became  a  favourite  both  with 
soldiers  and  officers;  and  even  Marius  loved  this  young  noble 
who  did  not  rely  upon  his  ancestors  (106). 

Jugurtha  had  lost  his  cities  and  his  ports.  To  induce  Bocchus 
to  risk  a  general  engagement,  the  Numidian's  last  hope,  he  pro- 
mised his  ally  the  third  of  his  kingdom.  The  Roman  army, 
surprised  by  the  two  kings  upon  a  march,  was,  so  to  speak, 
besieged  during  the  night  upon  a  hill ;  but  at  daylight,  the  legions 


1  w 


From  a  coin.     (Clarac,  Iron,  rom.,  pi.  1049,  No.  3205.) 
Sail.,  Jug.,  92-94,  who  gives  a  detailed  description. 
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Coin  of  Svlla.^ 


recovered  the  advantage,  and  made  a  massacre  among  the  Maure- 
tanians  and  Gfetuli.  A  second  attempt  to  surprise  the  legions 
near  Cirta  had  a  momentary  success.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
attack,  Jugurtha  cried  out  to  the  Komans,  holding  u]) 
his  bloody  sword,  that  he  had  slain  their  general,  and 
the  legionaries  began  to  give  way,  when  Sylla  and 
Marius  himself  rushed  in  among  them.  The  fortune 
of  the  day  at  once  turned,  and  the  two  kings  only 
escaped  by  a  hasty  flight. 

The  fidelity  of  Bocchus  gave  way  before  this  double  disaster. 
Five  days  after  the  battle,  he  made  proposals  to  treat  with  the 
Komans.  Marius  despatched  the  king's  messengers  to  the  senate, 
who  made  reply  that  the  Roman  people  never  forgot  either  injuries 
or  benefits ;  that  they  pardoned  Bocchus  in  consideration  of  his 
repentance,  but  that  the  alliance  and  the  friendship  of  Rome  could 
only  be  obtained  when  he  should  have  succeeded  in  deserving 
them — an  ominous  reserve  which  the  barbarian  readily  understood. 
Upon  new  solicitation  from  Ikcchus,  Marius  entrusted  to  his 
quaestor  the  dangerous  mission  of  traversing  all  Numidia  and 
a  part  of  Mauretania,  for  the  purpose  of  confemng  with  the 
king.  The  rhetoricians  seized  upon  this  situation  to  draw  a 
dramatic  picture  of  the  vacillations  of  Bocchus,  one  day  proposing 
to  deliver  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans,  and  on  the  next  to  give  up 
Sylla  to  the  Numidian  king.^  The  former  of  these  acts  would 
end  the  war  and  secure  to  Bocchus  a  province,  the  latter  would 
draw  upon  himself  all  thq  vengeance  of  Rome,  without  adding 
one  chance  for  his  success.  He  could  not  even  have  thought  of 
it.  Jugurtha,  summoned  to  a  conference,  was  loaded  with  chains 
and  delivered  to  Sylla,  who  made  him  traverse  his  whole  kingdom 
in  this  condition  (106). 

It   was  the  custom  that  a  victorious  general  should  not   leave 


*  From  a  coin  of  the  Cornelian  ffenA. 

^  Appian  shows  that  the  proj^ict  of  givinpr  up  Jugurtlia  had  been  long  determined  on 
{Numid.  fragm.,  4).  Sallust  believes  in  the  hesitations  of  IJocchus,  but  his  own  narrative 
proves  them  fictitious.  Jucrurtha  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  an<l  <levoted  han<l ;  he 
had  spies  amonor  the  Mauretanians,  and  at  the  least  suspicion  would  have  fallen  hack  into  the 
desert.  To  induce  liim  to  leave  his  own  people  and  present  himself  at  a  conference  where  he 
might  be  seized,  much  duplicity  was  needful.  IJoochus,  who  had  for  a  long  time  J)een  nego- 
tiating with  Marius,  used  all  that  the  case  require<l,  and  the  treachery  was  consummatwl. 
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•the  country  he  had  conquered  until  he  had  organized  it  for  the 
best  advantage  of  Rome.  Marius  remained  for  nearly  two  years 
more  in  Numidia.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  he  was 
doing  there  ;  but  the  battles,  exploits,  and  dramatic  situations 
were  over  ;  iha  achievements  of  peace,  the  labours  of  prudence 
give  no  scope  for  eloquence.  Sallust  says  not  a  word  about  them, 
and  ends  his  history 
with  the  capture  of 
Jugurtha. 

Before  leaving 
Africa,  Marius  deter- 
mined the  destiny  of 
the  conquered  king- 
dom, and,  by  skilfully 
distributed  favours, 
he  made  clients  there 
whose  descendants 
were  found  by  Caesar 
faithful  to  the  heredi- 
tary friendship.*  Boc- 
chus received  Western 
Numidia  (the  pro- 
vinces of  Algiers  and 
Oran) ;  and  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa 
was  aggrandized  by  _  j 
a  portion  of  Eastern  '3 
Numidia  ;  what  re- 
mained was  ceded  to 
Oauda,  the  last  sur- 
viving prince  of  the 
old  royal  house.     The 

senate  had  at  this  moment  too  serious  matters  on  hand  to 
embarrass  themselves  with  forming  a  new  province  in  a  country 
which  was  still  ungovernabh^,  because  there  was  no  force  which 
Rome  could  use  to  hold  it.     Far  better  was  the  policy  to  abandon 

'  Cf.  Caesar,  lidl.  Afi\,  m. 

•'  Statue  in  the  Tamfili  oolWtion.     (Clarac,  Mvs.,  pi  768  a,  No.  lOOf?  n.) 


Captive  Province."^ 
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this  enfeebled  kingdom  to  princes  whom  the  senate  could  easily 
keep  dependent  upon  Eome,  until  it  should  be  found  best  to 
replace  them  by  proconsuls.^  Patient,  because  she  believed  herself 
eternal,  Eome  always  made  allowance  in  her  policy  for  the  effect 
of  time,  which  gave  her  immense  strength.  Meanwhile,  until 
the  moment  for  annexing  Numidia  should  arrive,  the  original 
province  of  Africa  would  be  a  centre  whence  Eoman  civilization 
would  radiate  through  the  barbarian  kingdom. 

Marius   returned   to   Eome  on   the   first   day  of    January,   104, 
bringing   Jugurtha  with   him.      Far  from  feeling  envy  towards  his 


The  Tullittiiuni."^    • 

quaestor  who  was  at  that  time  but   a  very  unimpoi-tant  person,  he 
associated   Sylla   in  his  triumph,  allowing  him  to  distribute  nunlals 

'  The  Numidiaiis  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  frequently  at  war  with  one  another.  In 
the  province  of  Africa  where  centralization  had  been  strongest,  i»linv  was  still  able  to  enumerate 
twenty-six  different  tribes.     (Ili.t  Nat.,  v.  4.)     Appian  {Lybica,  10)  savs  the  same  thing. 

'  The  Tulhanum  was  so  name<l,  it  is  said,  from  Servius  Tullius,  who  is  believ^Ml  to  have 
had  It  excavated  in  the  tufa  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  perhaps  to  use  it  as  a  cistern  ;  a  spring  also 
named  from  the  kmpr,  still  rises  in  it,  and  the  water  was  drawn  up  throucrh  the  apertun.  seen  in 
the  arched  top.  The  condemned  person  was  let  down  by  a  rope,  and  after  death,  the  IuhIv  was 
drawn  up  by  a  hook.  Possibly  the  small  door  which  opens  into  a  low  subterranean  pa-isng^^- 
way,  may  be  of  later  date,  and  may  havf  served  for  the  bodies  to  be  dragged  to  the  river,  when 
It  was  not  desired  to  expose  them  upon  the  ^^mowiVp,  that  is  the  6Yr//r  o/ .%A;,,  wh ich  led  to 
the  prison.  Prisoners  of  State  not  condemnt-d  to  death  were  given  in  charge  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  most  important  municipia  in  Italy.     Cf.  Sail.,  Cat.,  61  and  52. 


to  the  soldiers,  representing  the  consul  in  a  quadriga,  on  the 
reverse  being  these  words :  L,  Corn,  St/Ha  pvoq.  After  tlio  triumph 
the  Xumidian  king  was  thrown  into  the  Tullianuin.  '^  By  the 
gods,"  he  cried,  laughing,  ^^  how  cold  your  baths  are!"  Here 
after  six  days  he  perished  by  starvation  (104).  He  had  the 
rashness  to  contend  single^  handtnl  against  Eome,  defending  him- 
self with  a  skill  that  made  use  of  all  weapons,  whether  steel  or 
gold,  but  also  with  an  indomitable  courage.  His  vices  are  those 
of  his  time  and  his  African  blood  ;  his  courage,  his  perseverance, 
and  his  soldierly  virtues  do  honour  to  his  name,  and  to  the  race 
whose  political  existence  ended  Avith  his  life. 

Nine  years  after  this,  Wi-  senate  piu-sued  the  same  course  in 
another  part  of  Africa  as  this  which  they  had  adopted  in 
Numidia. 

Between   the   eighth  and  the  eighteenth  degree  of   east  longi- 
tude   the    African    coast    i-etreats    before    the    Meditermnean    in    a 
gi-eat   semi-circle,  called  the  Vegion   of   the    Syrtes,   an   inhospitable 
sea  into  which  even  our  vessels  rarely  venture,   a  sterile  coast '  of 
shifting    sand,     when^    nomads    pitilessly    pillage    the    shipwrecked 
sailor.      But   at   the   two   extremities   of    this   semi-circle   there   are 
mountainous  regions,  well  watered  and  of  proverbial  fertility.     One 
of  these   the   PhaMiicians  occupied,  and   the   Greeks   the   other.     To 
the   former   the    Eomans    had   already   succeeded,    and    the   will    of 
Ptolemy    Apion   king   of    Cyrenaica   now   substituted    them   for   the 
latter  (95).      The    senate,    however,   contented   themselves   with   de- 
claring th(^  five  principal   cities  of    this  little   kingdom   free,  under 
the  protection  of  Eome:   (^vrene  and  Apollonia,  which  was  the  sea- 
port,   and   liarca,   Arsinoe  and   Jk^renice.      Thev    were   left   even    in 
the    possessirm   of    th(^  royal  domain   on  paymc^nt  of    a    tribute,   and 
the  country   was   not   reduced    to    a    province    until   about    the   year 
75,    when    it   b(»cam(^   necessary    to   sui)i)ress   its    domestic    quarrels. 
This  was  also  a  precious  a(Hpiisition  to   Hoiik*  as  a  political  position, 
not   to    spcnik   of   the  commercial  importance  of   the   country  which 
furnished   for   (exportation   the   products    of   a  soil  called  the  garden 
of    Africa,    and    a    commodity,    the    silphium,    Avhicli    was    sold    at 
Eome  for  its   weight   in   silver.      From   the    (^renaica,   Eome   kept 


I  V, 


Except  upon  the  lx)rders  of  the  Chiyps  {^Wadi  Qua^^am),  and  alx)ut  the  three  cities  of 
Tri^oVi— LepfiM  magna,  Oea  (Tripoli),  and  Sabrata. 
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watch    upon    Egj^pt,     and    from    the    province     of     Africa    upon 

Numidia. 

Leptis,  in  the  midst  of  the  Syrtes,  but  at  the  outlet  of  fertile 
valleys,  had  solicited  the  friendship  of  Rome  during  the  Numidian 
war,  and  had  obtained  from  Metellus  a  garrison  of  four  Ligurian 
cohorts.  This  place,  nearly  equidistant  from  Cyrene  and  Carthage, 
united  these  two  Roman  possessions  and  completed  the  investment 
of  the  African  coast. 

'  This  pretended  coin  of  Ptolemy  is  a  coin  of  the  Cyrenaica  with  the  legei^l  KVV  KOLN 
struck  over  a  coin  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  with  lierenice  on  the  reverse. 


Ptolemy  Apion.^ 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  CIMBRI  AND  TEUTONES  (113-101). 

I.— Creation  of  a  Roman  Province  in  Gaul. 

TREACHERY  had  not  yet  ended  the  Numidian  war  when  a 
formidable  invasion  of  Northern  barbarians  threw  Rome  into 
extreme  alarm,  and  all,  people  and  nobles  alike,  united  to  confer 
a  second  consulate  upon  the  absent  Marius. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Romans  had  never  gone  far  from  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  They  had  not  even  looked  into  that  un- 
known world  which  stretched  beyond  the  Alps,  as  if  they  had 
been  vaguely  conscious  that,  in  the  darkness  of  those  impenetrable 
forests,  some  formidable  danger  lay  concealed. 

It    was    indeed    another    world.      The    Alps,    which    we    may 
regard  as  connected  with  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Cevennes,   and   with 
Mount   Ha^mus   by   the    Illyrian    and    Macedonian    ranges,    cut   the 
continent   of  Europe   in   twain.      On  the  south  of  this  line  of  800 
leagues    are    three    mountainous   peninsulas,    in    which,    before    the 
time   of    Rome,    every    valley   was   an    independent    State  ;    on   the 
north,  stretcli  limitless  plains,  the  cradle  of  great  nations  that  were 
to  come.     On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  Iberian,  Italiot 
and  Greek  races,  cities  brilliant  with  all  the  splendours  of   art  and 
commerce,   governments    of  republican   mould— in   a    word,    all    that 
we   call   ancient   civilization;    beyond   the   Alps,    there   were  Celtic 
Germanic  and  Slavonic  tribes,  barbaric  manners,  encampments  here 
and    there,    a    nomadic    or  unsettled    life,    the    authority    of    chiefs 
and,  in  the  germ,  many  of  the  customs  which  the  mediaeval  period 
inherited.     Rome  had  not  sought  to  cross  their  barrier;  her  legions 
had    not   even   as    yet   claimed   possession    of    it.      Even   after    the 
victory   of   Appius   Claudius   (143),   who   had   made   an   attempt   to 
lay  hands  upon  the  gold  mines  and  washings  of   the  valley  of   the 
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Doria  Baltea,  the  Salassi  had  remained  independent,  like  all  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Alps,  and  eontinned  to  ravage,  in  predatory 
expeditions,  the  valleys  on  the  north  of  the  Po.'  To  hrin<?  this 
to  an  end,  the  Eomans  later  (100)  founded  a  military  post  at 
Uporerlia  (Ivrea),  at  the  entrance  to  the  Yal  d'  Aosta,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  two  important  Alpine  passes,  the  Great  and  th(^  Little 
St.  Bei-nard.  The  Salassi,  however,  were  not  finally  tranquillized 
till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

By  degrees,  however,  th(^  senate  was  tempted  to  ahandcm  its 
reserve,  and  to  pierce  this  line.  It  hecame  necessar}-  to  open 
a  secure  road  from  Italy  eastward  and  westward,  into  Greece  and 
into  Spain,  and  to  protect  against  the  aggi-essions  of  the  mountain 
tribes  the  allies  of  Home  living  along  these  two  highways.  This 
was  the  design  of  the  expeditions  of  Marcius  Rex  into  the  Mari- 
time Alps  against  the  Stceni,  none  of  whom  suffered  himself 
to  be  taken  alive  (118),  and  of  ^Emilius  Scaunis  against  the 
Cami  of  Yenetia  (11-"));  of  many  consuls  against  tribes  hostile  to 
the    Massiliots;     lastly    of    Porcius    Cato    against    the   Scordisci   of 

the  Illyrian  Alps  (Bosnia  and  Servia),  a 
savage  race  who  made  no  prisoners,  who 
drank  from  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  and 
mutilated  the  dead  slain  in  battle.  C'ato 
perished  with  all  his  armv,  and  the  bar- 
barians  extended  their  ravages  over  the  whole 
of  Illyria  (114);  then,  moving  eastward,  they  overran  all  the 
countries  lying  north  of  Greece.  But  in  Macedon  and  Thrace 
they  encountered  legions  better  handled,  and  were  by  degrees 
driven  back  upon  the  Danube.^  These  successes  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Cami  by  Scaums  secured  for  the  Romans  the  bar- 
rier of  the  Eastern  Alps,  while  the  destruction  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Stceni  opened  to  them  the  Maritime  Alps  (118);  and  their  earliest 
ventures  beyond  these  mountains  had  been  made  seven  years  before 

»  Strabo,  iv.  p.  20o  ;  Veil.  Paterculus,  i.  16. 

^  Head  of  Diana;  on  the  reverse,  a  lion  and  the  first  letters  of  the  city's  name  MASXA 
Massihot  drachme. 

nnJ.^'""''^^'  ^''"'•'  ^"''"  ^'•-■*-     '"^  ^^^^'^""'  ^^^^>'   ^^i^^"«  1^^"«»«  (ll-^)»  «nJ  Minucius 
(109),  drove  them  out  of  Thrace.     (Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.)     On  the  subject  of  a  Gallic  invasion 

of  Macedon,  in  117,  see  Co^nptes  rendus  de  CAcad.  des  inscr.,  1875,  p.  78.     To  the  north  of 

Aquileia  are  rich  gold  mines  which  attracted  the  Italians  hither.     (Strabo,  iv.  p.  208  ) 


Massiliot  coin.- 


«l 


f 
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Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  a  govenimeut  Avhich  in  some 
aspects  resembhxl  tlie  lloman,  Marseilles  had  been  for  four  cen- 
turies  fortunate    and   prosperous.       The   destruction   of    Etruria,    of 


.Monument  at  Kntrenioul.^ 


Magna  Clrecia,  and  <jf  Carthage  had  given  her  opportunity  to 
become  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  the  West.  Moreover,  she 
cultivated    early    the    fiiendship    of   the   people    who   had   desti'oyed 


»  L 

■J-     :*l 


ll 


1   'IM 


This  deaigu  is  i^iven  and  explained  by  M.  K.  Denjaixlinj^.  GeiUfiaphie  de  la  Gaule  rommne, 
vol.  ii.  p.  111-114. 
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her  rivals  and  left  her  the  sea.  But  like  Venice,  Marseilles  was 
not  content  with  ruling  the  seas,  she  desired  to  have  provinces, 
and  like  Venice,  she  lost  her  wealth,  and  then  her  liberty,  in  the 
attempt.  All  the  sea-coast  from  the  Pj^enees  to  the  Alps,  from 
Ampurias  to  Monaco,  was  covered  with  her  trading-posts.^  But 
these  centres  of  peaceful  traffic  were  surrounded  by  warlike  tribes 
who  were  wont  to  have  sanguinary  contests  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  Gauls  their  neighbours.  A  curious  souvenir  of  the  people 
is  extant,  three  square  stones,  discovered  at  Entreraont  near  Aix, 
each  of  w^hich  has  a  bas-relief  on  three  of  its  sides.  It  is  the 
most  ancient  relic  of  Gallic  sculpture,  and  tells  of  very  barbaric 
art  and  of  very  savage  manners.  Massilia  had  often  to  complain 
of  .these  neighbours,  and  her  colonists  by  their  continual  encroach- 
ments provoked  from  the  Ligurians  more  than  one  troublesome 
attack.  To  put  an  end  to  these  conflicts,  Massilia  had  recourse 
to  the  senate,  and  a  Roman  envoy,  sent  out  as  arbiter,  seeking  to 
land  near  Antibes,  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  and  wounded  ; 
upon  this,  an  army  was  sent  against  the  offending  tribes,  the 
Oxybii  and  the  Deciates.  These  poor  mountaineers  could  make 
no  stand  against  the  legions  ;    they  were   obliged   to   give   hostages 

X      and  submit  to  being  disarmed,  and  were  placed 
^  ^   in  subjection  to  the  Greek  city. 

Fresh  complaints  again  brought  the  Roman 

legions,    this    time    against    the    Salyes    (125). 

Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  friend  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  after  him,  Sextius,  defeated  them.  The  latter  forbade  these 
tribes  to  approach  nearer  than  1,500  paces  from  the  landing- 
places,  and  1,000  from  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  the  entire  shore 
was  given  up  to  the  Massiliots  who  were  to  guard  it  in  the 
interests  of  Rome.  The  Vocontii,  against  whom  Marseilles  had 
made  no  complaint,  shared  the  fate  of  the  Ijigurians  ;  but  this  time 
Rome  kept  what  she  had  conquered  ;  she  established  hei'self  per- 
manently between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  by  founding,  in  a 
beautiful   situation  abounding  in  warm  S2)riugs,    a   castellum,    called 

*  See  Desjardins,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  140-186. 

*  Head  of  Venus.  On  the  reverse,  Victon-  erecting  a  trophy,  and  the  name  ANTHI.  The 
remainder  of  the  legend  is  of  doubtful  reading  and  signification.  CJopper  coiu  of  AiUipolis 
(Antibes). 


Coin  of  Antibeir.^ 


by  the  name  of  the  proconsul,  Aquce  Sextice—A\^  (122).     Instead 
of    barbarous    tribes,    who    were    in     reality    not     very    dangerous 
Massilia  saw  herself  now  surrounded  by  the  possessions  of  her  ally. 
She   ought   to  have  foreseen   that   this  circle   would   one   day   close 
in  upon  herself. 

The  city  of  the  Aquae  Sextiae  was  hardly  established,  before 
Roman  activity  began  to  stir  up  all  the  nations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone.  Three  great  tribes  bore  sway  there,  having  important 
auxiliaries:  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  Arverni,  whose 
territory  stretched  westward  beyond  the  mountainous  region  which 
yet  bears  their  name  (Auvergne);  on  the  left  bank,  as  far  as  .the 
Isara,  the  Allobroges ;  and  between  the  Saone  and  the  Loire,  the 
^dui.  This  latter  tribe,  hostile  to  the  others,  consented  to 
an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  the  consul,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
taking  into  account  that  the  ^dui  could,  in  case  of  need,  make 
an  important  diversion,  sent  haughtily 
to  claim  a  Salyan  chief  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  Allobroges. 
For  sole  reply,  the  latter  armed, 
and  came  down  as  far  as    Vindalmm, 

at  the  confluence  of   the  Rhone  and 
the  Sorgue,  where  the  Romans  awaited 

them,  and  20,000  barbarians  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  legions 

(121).     The  following  year  the  Romans,  led  by  Fabius,  the  brother 

of    Scipio    u^milianus,    crossed    the    Isam,    but    the    king    of    the 

Arverni,  Bituitus,  recalled  them  in  haste 

by    throwing    upon    their    rear    200,000 

Gauls  who  had  crossed  the  Rhone  on  two 

bridges  of   boats   and   rafts.      When   the 

barbaric  king,  seated  in  his  silver  chariot 

and  surrounded  by  his  pack  of  war-dogs, 

saw  how  small  was   the   Roman   force,  he   exclaimed :    "  There   are 

njt   enough  of   them   for   a   meal   for   my  dogs ! "      Discipline   and 

military   skill,    and   especially   the   use   of   elephants,   overcame   this 

^  Laurelled  head  On  the  reverse,  a  coachman  driving  a  chariot  with  two  horses.  Gold 
stater  of  the  Arverni. 

^  Male  liead  ;  tlie  reverse,  m\  open  flower,  copied  from  the  Rhoda  rose.  Silver  coin, 
ascribed  to  the  Tectosagi.  M.  de  Saulcy  regards  this  piece  as  a  drachme  of  a  people  in  central 
Gaul,  but  does  not  venture  to  give  it  a  moi*e  definite  location.    . 


Coin  of  the  Arverni. 


Coin  of  the  Tectosagi.^ 
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multitude,  of  whoni  120,000,  it  is  .stiid,  perished  on  the  battlelield  or 
wen*  drowned  by  tlu*  dc^struction  of  the  bridges.'  Bituitus,  allured 
bv  Fabius  to  a  eonferenee  some  time  Uiter,  was  seized  and  earned 
in  ehains  to  Eonu'.  They  were  unwilling  to  let  the  legions  advance 
into  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  but  Fabius  received  orders  to 
unite  to  the  lioman  province  all  the  country  bounded  by  the 
Ehone  from  Tiake  Leman  to  the  sea.  The  Allobroges  were  treated 
with  seveiity  ;  the  C'avari,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  great  privileges, 
and  the  Vocontii,  the  title  of  Cicitux  fcechrata.  In  Gaul,  as  in 
Italy,  Kome   distributed    her  favours  and  her  wrath  unequally,   that 


«i<il[iiri!iiiii'.i;i?iimii'^, 


^ll'il[!i;iiiillli::..'::'';:iikl'ii 


U-'j 


-•«iMnmfiMiii«,:M»tHiininMi*is!! 


jiEniPWiPiiiM^ 


•cunwuDuuuiiii 


Inscription  of  l)»>niitiiis  (p,  4s}»).^ 

a     connnon  j"  oppression     might     not     unite     the     vanquished    in    a 
common  hatred. 

The  consids  of  the  following  years  ^  crossed  the  l^hone,  and 
gave  the  new  proA'ince  as  a  western  frontier  the  chains  of  the 
Cevennes   and   of   the    C'orbieres ;    the  Tectosagi,  Avho  were    masters 

'  [Of  course  all  these  inimbers  are  given  purely  at  random  bv  the  ancient  historians. — EdJ] 
^HEKCULl  SACRUM,  CN.  DOMITIUS  AHENOnAKiU'S.  PKOCOS.  DEVICTIS 
ET  SUPEUATIS  HELLO  ICONILS  TUICORIIS.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  l^^r,  and  203)  places 
between  the  Rhone  and  tiie  Alps,  the  I'ocontii,  then  the  Trivorii^  IcohH, •nnd,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  the  MeduUi.  Our  inscription  is  not  complete.  A  fragment  of  it  had  long  been 
known,  whose  authenticity,  however,  Mommsen  disputed  ;  the  second  fragment  was  discovered 
by  M.  Edmoud  Blanc,  in  tlie  department  of  the  Alps-Maritimes,  upon  a  highway  pivbably  the 
via  Doniitid. 


of  Tolosa,  even  accepted  the  title  of  allies  of  Eome.  The  colony 
of  Narbo  Martins  {Narbonne),  placed  as  its  name  indicates,  and 
as  its  remote  situation  required,  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  god  of  war,  was  to  watch  over  the  new  subjects  (118). 
Situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aude,  at  the  extremity  of  that 
great  depression  through  which  the  Canal  du  Midi  now  passes,  it 
became  the  rival  of  Mai-seilles  when  the  Eomans  made  of  Bordeaux 
the  other  great  commercial  centre  of  this  portion  of  Gaul.  A 
military  road,  commenced  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Allobroges,  via 
Domitia,  and  leading  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  secured 
Home's  connnunication  with  her  ISpanish  provinces.^ 

Since  the  battle  of  Zama,  we  have  seen  victorious  consuls 
taking  for  themselves  proud  surnames,  and  Fabius  now  took  that 
of  AUohroyicm.  In  Greece,  international  law  did  not  permit  ani- 
mosities to  be  perpetuated  by  rearing  upon  the  territory  of  the 
vanquished  a  durable  monument  of  their  defeat,  and  this  custom 
had  passed  into  Eoman  usage.  But  barbarians  were  not  thought 
to  merit  so  generous  treatment;  upon  the  battlefield  of  Vindalimn, 
Fabius  built  one  temple  to  Mars  and  a  second  to  Hercules,  and 
between  the  two,  he  placed  upon  a  stone  tower  a  trophy  of  Gallic 
arms.-  The  temple  and  the  trophy  have  disappeared,  but  there 
exists  a  less  imposing  souvenir  of  Domitius'  victory,  an  inscription, 
the  first  that  the  Komans  ever  cut  in  Gaul,  which  ''  the  iron-faced 
man,"  as  Lie.  Crassus  called  him,  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  high  Provencal  lulls,  and  which  a  lucky  chance 
has  recently  brought  to  light. 

The  tmnsalpine  province,  guarded  by  its  two  military  positions, 
Aix  and  Xarbonne,^'  and  protected  by  the  Tectosagi  and  the 
.Edui,  recent  allies  of  Kome,  was  like  an  outpost  whence  the 
senate  watched  and  held  in  check  the  Gallic  nations,  and  thither 
Marius  went  to  save  Italy. 

'  These  wars  are  contemporary  with  the  expeditions  of  the  two  Metelli  against  the 
Dalmatians  (117),  (Livy,  Epit.  Ixii.),  a.id  against  the  Ikleares,  from  which  war  they  received 
the  two  surnames  they  bear  in  history.  Metellus  Balearicus  destroyed  nearly  aU'the  male 
population  m  Majorca  and  re-peopled  the  island  with  a  colony. 

=*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  185  j  Elor.,  iii.  i>. 

•  Aix,  however,  did  not  become  a  colony  until  the  time  of  Augu^tu.s 
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II. — The  Cimbri  in  Gaul  ;   Battle  of  Aix  (102). 

The  Cisalpine  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  alarm  caused  in 
118  by  the  appeamnce  of  the  Scordisci  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  when  news  came,  first,  that  300,000  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  driven  from  their  homes  by  an  overflow  of  the  Baltic, 
had  crossed  the  Danube  ;  then,  that  they  were  ravaging  Xoricum  ; 
lastly,  that  they  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  but  two  days' 
march  from  the  Caniic  Alps.  A  consul,  Papirius  Carbo,  hastened 
to  the  mountains  wdth  a  strong  force  to  defend  the  passage  which 
traverses  them.  The  barbarians  were  at  the  moment  occupied  in 
besieging  Noreia,  a  town  flourishing  by  its  iron  mines.  Papirius, 
aided  by  treachery,  hoped  to  sui-prise  them,  but  suffered  a  san- 
guinary defeat  (113).  Whether  the  name  of  Rome  struck  teiTor 
into  these  barbarians,  or  whether  the  debris  of  the  consular  army, 
saved  by  a  storm  from  a  complete  destruction,  guarded  the  defiles, 
the  invaders  stopped  short  at  the  foot  of  the  Caniic  Alps,  and  for 
three  years  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  lllyria,  from  the  Danube  to 
the  mountains  of  Macedon,  were  horribly  ravaged ;  when  there 
remained  nothing  more  to  seize,  the  horde  traversed  Ehu?tia  and 
entered  the  lands  of  the  Helvetii,  at  this  time  established  between 
the  Maine  and  Lake  Leman  (Switzerland  and  Suabia).  Some  of 
the  Helvetii,  with  the  Tugeni,  Tigurini,  and  Ambrones,  German 
or  Celtic  tribes,  whose  exact  abode  is  not  known,  consented  to 
follow  them,  and  they  came  down  the  Rhine  valley  together  to 
make  their  way  into  Gaul. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Celts  had  been  supreme  on  the  north  of 
the  Italic  and  Illyrian  Alps,  while  another  branch  of  the  great 
Aryan  family,  the  Germans,  had  accumulated  in  innumerable  tribes 
behind  them  in  the  regions  further  to  the  north.  These  in  turn 
poured  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube  their  overflow  of  population. 
This  w^as  not  a  warlike  band  in  quest  of  adventure,  but  a  whole 
people,  with  its  women  and  children  and  flocks,  and  leather-covered 
wains,  containing  all  their  possessions,  who  came  southward  seeking 
a  less  inclement  sky,  the  plunder  of  rich  nations,  and  the  fertile 
lands  whose  conquered  inhabitants  should  henceforth  sow  and  reap 
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for  them.     At  sight  of   these  tall,  fair-haired  men,  whose  blue  eyes 
so   readily  flashed   w4th   anger,  the   slender,   dark-hued   race  of   the 
Italian    provinces    soon    understood    that    they    were    encountering 
a  race  for  ever  hostile.     The 
word  Cimber   means    robber, 
and    for    five    centuries    the 
Germans  gave  Rome  a  right 
to  call  them  so. 

The  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Cimbri  placed 
them  low  in  the  social  scale ; 
they  ate  raw  flesh  ;  they  were 
wont,  like  the  American  In- 
dians, to  insult  their  adver- 
saries before  the  conflict  with 
coarse  gestures  of  contempt, 
and  advanced  to  battle  with 
war  cries.  When  the  enemy 
was  formidable  thev  adv  anced 
in  a  close  phalanx,  the  men 
in  the  foremost  ranks  being 
bound  together  by  ropes 
passed  through  their  belts. 
They  fought  bravely,  and  to 
fall  in  battle  seemed  to  them 
the  most  honourable  form  of 
death.  After  victory  fol- 
lowed endless  orgies  and 
brutal  excesses,  and  if  they 
had  vowed  the  spoils  to  their  gods  everything  was  destroyed,  men 
and  booty  alike.  Thus  wherever  their  caprice  had  led  them  it 
w^as  as  if  a  whirlwind  had  sw^ept  over  the  land.^ 

Such   was   the   first   appearance   of   the   Germanic   race   on   the 
edges   of   the   civilized   w^orld ;    but   the    Gauls   had    been    no   less 

^  Plut.,  Mar.,  11 ;  the  same  in  Festus  and  Suidas. 

»  Mars  of  tlie  old  Crawf  urd  collection.  (Olarac,  MusSe,  pi.  634  A,  No.  1430  B.)  This  imked 
warrior,  with  the  chlamys  on  the  left  shoulder  may  represent  a  military  hero  as  well  a«  the  god 
of  war. 

'  Mommsen,  Hktoi-y  of  Rome, 


Mars.^ 


1' 
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tenible  in  Greece  ;    the  barbaric  couditiou  is   the  t^aiiie  everywhere ; 
it  is  well  for  those  who  have  no  trace  of  it  left ! 

In  the  Belgte  of  Gaul  the  Cinibri  imagined  a  kindred  race ; 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  them  and  left  under  their  care,  with 
a  guard  of  0,000  men,  all  the  booty  which  would  have  embarrass(»d 
their  marcli ;  then  they  proceeded  southward,  and  for  over  a  year 
Gaul  suffered  all  the  evils  of  the  most  terrible  invasion  '  (110). 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  lllione  the  C'imbri  again  found  themselves 
confronted  by  those  Romans  whom  they  had  already  met  in  their 
expeditions  eastward,  in  Illyria,  in  Macedon,  and  in  Thrace.  The 
immensity  of  this  empire,  whose  frontiers  they  found  everywhere, 
struck  them  with  astonishment,  and  for  the  first  tinu'  shrinking 
from  a  battle,  they  asked  the  consul  Sihiuus  to  give  them  hinds, 
oifering  in  return  to  tight  for  Home  whenever  she  desired  it. 
''  Rome,"  rejoined  Silanus,  *^  has  no  lands  to  give,  and  desires  no 
services."  Thereupon  he  crossed  the  Rhone  and  was  defeated 
(109);  the  confederated  barbarians  were  not,  however,  able  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  river. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  107  they  divided;  the  Tigurini 
made  their  way  towards  the  fords  of  the  Rhone,  near  Geneva ; 
the  C'imbri  and  Teutones  were  to  attack  lower  down.  The  Romans 
also  divided  their  forces,  Cassius  Longinus,  the  consul,  engaging 
the  Tigiu-ini,  while  Aurelius  Scaurus  marched  against  the  Cimbri. 
Both  armies  were  defeated;  the  former  passed  under  the  yoke 
after  having  seen  their  consul  slain;  the  latter  made  their  way 
back  into  the  province  in  disorder,  leaving  their  geneml  a  prisoner 
in  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  proN'ince  was  left  defenceless,  the  Alps  were  no  longer 
guarded,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  name  began  to  wane  in 
the  minds  of  these  barbarians  who  had  now  so  often  defeated  the 
legions.  A  council  was  held  by  them  to  determine  what  route  to 
follow,  Scaurus  being  present,  loaded  mth  chains.  Being  questioned, 
he  intimidated  his  captors  by  his  bold  replies :  '^  I  recommend 
you,"  he  said,  ''to  cross  the  Alps,  set  foot  in  Italy,  and  you  will 
learn  what  the  Roman  power  is  I  "  These  brave  words  exasperated 
a  young  chief,  as  the  American  Indian  is  said  to  be  ii-ritated  by 
the  sarcasms  of  his  prisoner  at  the  stake  ;  he  fell  upon  Scaurus 
and  ran  him  throudi  the  bod  v. 
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The  Oimbri,  however,  hesitated.  In  their  carelessness  they 
lingered  a  whole  year  enjoying  their  victories.  Why  should  they 
hasten,  indeed,  even  had  they  determined  upon  their  next  step? 
The  earth  was  fruitful,  the  sky  mild,  their  booty  immense  ;  were 
they  not  in  possession  of  all  that  they  had  come  to  seek?  They 
even  suffered  the  consul  C^aepio  to  sack  the  capital  of  the  Yolcse 
Tectosagi,  with  whom  they  were  in  alliance.  These  Yolcfe  had, 
it  was  said,  brought  back  from  their  predatory  expeditions  into 
Greece  an  enormous  amount  of  treasure,  which  they  had  con- 
secrated to  their  god  Belis  by  throwing  the  melted  gold  and  silver 
into  the  lake  adjacent  to  his  temple.  The  god  could  not  defend 
them,  however,  from  the  avidity  of  the  legionaries  and  their  chief 
when  divers  sought  beneath  the  water  for  these  consecrated 
treasures.  Caepio  obtained  110,000  pounds  weight  of  gold  and 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  silver  from  the  sack  of  Tolosa ;  this 
treasure  he  sent  forward  to  Mai^eilles,  posting  accomplices  upon 
the  road,  however,  who  killed  the  guard  and  carried  off  the 
precious  booty  (106). 

The  following  year  the  senate  sent  out  another  army  and 
a  newly-appointed  consul,  Mallius,  to  divide  the  command  with 
C-8epio.  This  ill-judged  measure,  the  misunderstandings  which  arose 
between  the  two  generals,  and  finally  the.  separation  of  their  forces 
into  two  camps,  resting  upon  the  Rhone,  opposite  Orange,  brought 
on  a  frightful  disaster;  the  two  camps,  attacked  successively,  were 
carried  by  the  enemy;  80,000  Roman  soldiers,  Avith  40,000  camp 
followers  or  slaves  fell  under  the  sword,  and  the  rest  were  made 
prisoners.  It  is  said  that  but  ten  men  escaped;  of  this  number 
were  Caepio  and  a  young  Roman  knight,  Q.  Sertorius,  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  later  ;  the  latter,  though  wounded,  swam  the  Rhone 
without  laying  off  his  cuii-ass  or  buckler.  This  was  the  sixth 
Roman  army  which  the  barbarians  had  destroj-ed  (Oct.  6,  105). 

liefore  the  battle,  the  (.^imbri,  to  avenge  an  outrage  upon  their 
deputies,  had  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods  all  that  should  fall 
into  their  hands,  and  they  fidfilled  the  oath  religiously.  The  men 
were  slain,  the  horses  thrown  into  the  river,  cuirasses,  arms,  and 
chariots  were  broken  and  burned,  even  the  gold  and  silver  was 
thrown  into  the  Rhone,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  there 
was  one  vast  scene  of  devastation. 
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The  defeat  at  Orange  surpassed  that  of  Cannee,  but  there  was 
no  Hannibal  at  the  head  of  the  Cimbri.  Arriving  at  the  gates  of 
Spain,  and  finding  the  way  open,  these  barbarians  forgot  Italy. 
They   were    curious    to    see    this    new   country,    and    crossing    the 

Pyrenees  they  pro- 
ceeded to  try  their 
swords  upon  that  race 
of  Celtiberians  so  tough 
and  obstinate  in  their 
mountains.  This  delay 
was  Rome's  salvation. 
It  gave  her  time  to 
call  home  Marius  from 
Africa,  and  send  him 
to  guard  the  Alps, 
giving  him,  in  spite 
of  the  law,  a  second 
consulship  within  three 
years.  The  alarm, 
however,  was  extreme, 
but  Rome  had  still  in 
reserve  the  energy 
needful  against  danger. 
As  had  been  done 
after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  a  decree  of  the  senate  abridged  the  time  of  mourning  for 
the  slain,  and  gave  orders  that  no  Italian  of  military  ago  should 
leave  Italy,  forbidding  captains  of  vessels  to  receive  any  such  on 
board;  satisfaction  was  also  offered  to  public  indignation.  A 
hundred  years  earlier  the  senate  and  the  people  had  gone  out  to 
meet  the  fugitive  general  from  Cannae,  so  much  respect  did  the 
consular  authority  command  even  in  hands  considered  incapable; 
but  now  law  no  longer  had  this  supremacy,  and  a  popular  vote 
deprived  the  defeated  general  of  his  imperium} 

Marius  proceeded  to  take  up   a    position  behind  the   Rhone  to 
the  north  of  Aries,  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  (104); 


Wounded  Combatant  (from  the  Louvre). 


1  <3 


See  the  following  chapter. 


he  entrenched  himself  securely,  and  to  be  certain  of  his  supplies 
arriving  at  all  times  he  employed  his  soldiers  in  digging  a  canal 
by  which  vessels  from  Marseilles  and  from  Italy  might  avoid  the 
shallows  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  This  canal  came  out  upon 
the  shore  at  a  point  where  the  village  of  Foz  now  recalls  the  name 
of  the  Fosscp.  Marianw?  The  legionaries  who  were  employed  in 
this  work  were  called  in  derision  Marius'  mules]  but  by  these 
severe  labours  he  broke  up  those  habits  of  indolence  and  luxury 
which  had  prevailed  for  half  a  century  in  the  Roman  camps,  and 
had  cost  the  State  six  armies.  A  young  soldier,  insulted  by  a 
nephew  of  the  consul,  had  slain  the  offender;  instead  of  punishing 
the  soldier,  Marius  rewarded  him  for  the  act.  He  al^  introduced 
modifications  in  the  soldiers'  armour,  giving  them  a  light  round 
shield  and  a  javelin  which,  once  thrown,  could  not  be  used  a  second 
time,  for  he  caused  the  head  of  the  weapon  to  be  attached  to  the 
shaft  by  a  wooden  and  an  iron  pin,  the  former  of  which  break- 
ing spoilt  the  weapon  for  use,  while  the  iron  pin  held  the  shaft, 
thus  embarrassing  the  movements  of  the  soldier  in  whose  shield 
it  had  fixed.  Marius  also  directed  the  soldiers  to  leara  the  art 
of  fencing,  an  exercise  of  great  importance  in  a  time  when  battles 
were  decided  in  a  series  of  hand-to-hand  contests.  Before 
his  time  the  Roman  army  was  arranged  in  order  of  battle  in 
three  ranks ;  for  this  he  substituted  two,  but  in  the  ten  cohorts, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  thirty  mampuli,  he  combined 
the  different  arms,  light  and  heavy  infantry,  so  that  each  cohort 
of  600  men  was,  like  our  battalions,  a  copy  of  the  entire  legion, 
whose  unity  he  marked  by  giving  to  each  its  standard,  a  silver 
eagle.'^ 

Scipio  ^milianus  had,  some  time  earlier,  during  the  siege  of 
Numantia,  created  the  general's  bodyguard,  the  soldiers  of  the 
prwtorium,  the  prwtoriani,  selected  from  iha  bravest  in  the  army, 
excused  from  all  duties  but  guarding  the  general's  person,  and 
receiving  higher  pay  than  the  other  soldiers.  The  new  Roman 
army,  therefore,  was   quite  different   from  that  of   the  earlier  time. 

'  Upon  this  subject  see  the  Gcographie  de  la  Gaule  romaine  of  M.  E.  Desjardins  (vol  ii 
p.  199).  Marius  gave  this  canal  to  the  Massiliotes,  and  it  became  a  source  of  wealth  to  them 
from  the  U)\\&  they  levied  on  vessels  going  up  or  down.     (Strabo,  iv.  183.) 

'  See  in  vol.  i.  p.  419,  the  early  mihtary  organization. 
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Eank  and  position  wore  no  longer  "based  on  property,  but  on  years 
of  service,  and  the  army  was  open  to  those  who  were  on  the  lists 
of  the  census  only  as  capite  remi  (pei'sons  without  propei-ty)  and 
also  to  foreign  contingents,  Xuniidian  or  Thracian  cavalry,   Ikdearic 

slingers,  light  troops  from  all  coimtries.  For  the 
war  against  the  C'imhri,  even  such  remote  contingents 
as  those  of  Bithynia  and  Phiygia  were  called  in. 
Thus  the  nobles  disdaining  militarj^  service,  and 
the  class  of  petty  proprietors  no  longer  existing 
to  furaish  recruits,  the  govenmient  became  more 
aristocratic  as  the  armv  became  less  so.  The 
two  great  social  institutions  of  Rome,  the  senate 
and  the  armv,  which  once  formed  a  harmonious 
w^hole,  gradually  diverged,  and  thus  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  advent  of  an  imperator. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Marius  was  the  author  of  all  these 
changes,  but  he  contributed  largely  by  opening  the  military  career 
to  the  proletariat  and  to  the  provincials. 

Meantime  the  C^imbri  still  delayed  their  coming,  and  Marius, 
to  familiarize  his  soldiers  with  the  reforuis  in  their  ornament  and 
in  the  order  of  battle,  employed  them  in  short  military  expeditions, 
which  presented  no  serious  dangers.  In  this  way  Sylla,  who  had 
formerly  been  qmestor  with  Marius,  and  now  held  the  position 
of  his  lieutenant,  defeated  in  many  skirmishes  the  great  tribe  of 
the  Yolcie  Tectosagi,  and  took  their  king,  Copill,  prisoner. 

The  respite  the  barbarians  allowed  Marius  had  then  been  well 
employed,  since  in  restoring  discipline  he  had  restored  to  his 
legions  the  certainty  of  success.  A  Greek  writer  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  made  a  sanguinary  offering  to  their  superstitious 
temper.  Warned  by  a  dream,  it  is  said  that  he  sacrificed  his 
daughter  C'alpuniia  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  favour  of  the 
gods.'-  Plutarch  also  mentions  a  prophetess,  Martha,  who  followed 
him  clad  in  a  purple  garment,  and  canying  in  her  hand  a  javelin 
adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands. 

For   three   years   affrighted    Rouie   forgot   her   laws,  continuing 


I.- 


^  La  Cbausse,  Recueil  d'antiquitex  romaineit,  v.  o. 
"  Dorotheos,  ap.  Script.  Ale.v.  M.,  p.  160,  ed.  Didot. 
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ill    the   consulship    and    in    the   military    command    the    man    who 

promised    to    save   her.      At   the   end   of   this   time    the    barbarians 

returned   from    Spain   with    the   intention   of    now    entering    Italy. 

l^he  Cimbri  went  to   the   left,  turning   the   Alps   in  order   to  come 

down  through  the  Tyrol  into  the 

valley  of   the   Adige,    while   the 

Teutones  advanced  to  meet  Marius. 

The  Roman  general  allowed  them 

the  passage  of  the  Ilhone.      Re- 
lying  upon  his  troops  and   upon 

the  strong  position  which  he  held 

near  the  sea,  the  city  of  Massilia, 

and   the    Roman  Heets,  he  hoped 

to  entrap   the   barbarians   in  the 

mountainous  region  through  which 

they  were  about  to  march,  to  come 

upon   them  in    some   moment  of 

carelessness  and  destroy  them  with 

a     single    blow.      Moreover,    he 

wished  to  give  his  soldiers  time 

to  become  familiar  with  the  fierce  aspect  of  these  disorderly  bands. 

Vainly  the  Teutones  multiplied  insults  to  draw  him  out  of  his  lines. 

One  of   theii-   chiefs   came  even   to   the  gates   of   the    Roman  camp 
and  challenged  Marius  to  single  combat,  but  the  general  sent  word 
that  if  the  Teuton  were  weary  of  life  he  might  hang  himself,  and 
on  the  barbarian's  insisting  further  he  sent  out  a  gladiator  to  him.'-^ 
The  Roman  army  were  frenzied  with  impatience.      ''The  important 
matter  is,"  he  said,   ''not  to  gain  a  victory,  but  to  keep  this  thick 
cloud  from  bui-sting  upon   Italy."      The  general  kept  himself   care- 
fully    informed     of     the     enemy's     designs,     and     Sertorius,     who 
understood   the    Gallic   language,  penetmted   their   camp   every  day 
in  disguise,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Ambrones.     The  Teutones  strove 
to   force   the   Roman    camp,    but    after    three    ineffectual    attempts 
decided   to   go   elsewhere.      Later  the   story  was   told   that   for   six 
whole  days  they  defiled  past  the  Roman  camp  in  full  sight  of  the 
soldiers,    and   were    heard   to    taunt    them,    crying    out,    "We    are 

*  From  a  Greek  marble. 
"  Front  in.,  IStrate'j.,  iv.  7. 
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going  to  see  your  wives  ;  have  you  any  message  to  send  them  ? '' 
Maiius  followed  them  by  short  marches,  waiting  for  the  favourable 
moment.^ 

Near  Aqua?  Sextite  the  barbarians  stopped,  and  Marius  regard- 
ing the  place  as  suitable  for  a  battle,  came  up  and  took  a  position 

opposite  upon  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Arc. 
There  was  no  supply  of  water 
on  the  high  ground,  and  when 
his  soldiers  complained  the 
Eoman  general  pointed  out  to 
them  the  river  on  whose  banks 
the  Teutones  were  encamped. 
"We  shall  go  in  seai'ch  of 
water  there,"  he  said,  ^'  but 
we  must  pay  for  it  with  our 
blood ;  we  will  begin  with 
fortifying  our  camp."  From 
their  position  the  Romans  could 
see  the  Ambrones  dispersed 
over  the  plain,  some  seated 
and  eating,  othei*s  bathing  in 
the  Arc  or  in  the  warm  springs ; 
here  a  man  combing  his  long 
hair,  there  one  polishing  his 
weapons,  and  further  back, 
behind  the  shelter  of  the 
waggons,  priestesses  in  white  garments  with  an  iron  belt  around 
the  waist,  who  perhaps  at  the  moment  were  occupied  with  theii* 
gloomy  rites,  cutting  a  captive's  throat  over  the  edge  of  a  brass 
cauldron,  that  they  might  read  in  the  victim's  blood  the  fate  of 
the  approaching  battle. 

Meantime   the   servants   of   the   Eoman   army  having   no  water 
for   themselves   and   their    animals,    were   emboldened    at   the   sight 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  did  not,  however,  by  some  sudden  attack,  seek  to  cut  in  two 
this  immense  and  necessarily  disordered  line.  Marius  evidently  had  not  the  highest  military 
talent  any  more  than  he  had  the  highest  qualities  of  the  statesman. 

^  Clarac,  Mimee  de  sculpt.,  pi.  865,  No.  2206. 


The  so-called  Dresden  Gladiator.'' 


of  the  disorder  of  the  Ambrones,  and  came  down  in  a  crowd 
towards  the  river.  The  barbarians  believing  themselves  attacked 
seized  their  arms  and  advanced,  striking  their  bucklers  with 
a  rythmic  cadence,  and  keeping  time  to  this  fierce  music  as  they 
marched.  But  in  crossing  the  river  they  broke  ranks,  and  had 
not  time  to  form  again,  when  the  Komans  fell  upon  them  from  the 
heights  above  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  compelled,  after 
severe   loss  to  seek  shelter   behind   the  circle  of   waggons.      There, 


'Trvrn  Or^iin/xjhoe  jitap 


ScaU.f  320000 
I ! 1 1—^-1 1 


Battlefield  of  Aquae  Sextiae.^ 

however,  they  encountered  a  new  enemy,  their  women,  who, 
frenzied  with  rage  and  grief,  rushed  out  upon  them,  smiting  alike 
fugitives  and  pursuers,  or  rushing  in  among  the  combatants,  and, 
unarmed  as  they  were,  seeking  to  snatch  from  the  legionaries 
their  swords  and  shields.  Day  began  to  wane;  the  Teutones,  who 
had  not  fought,  were  approaching,  and  the  Eomans  did  not  pursue 
their  success  further. 

During  the  engagement  the  same  battle  cry,  Ambra  !    Anibra ! 

^  M.  Ernest  Desjardins  is  of  opinion  that  the  great  massacre  took  place  in  the  valley  below 
the  hills  of  Pourrieres,  and  near  the  valley  of  that  name,  Campi  putridi ;  that  Marius  encamped 
upon  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  city ;  that  the  ambush  of  Marcellus  was  in  the  forest  of 
Pourcieux,  near  Mount  Olympus  or  Regaignas.     {Geog.  de  la  Gaule  rom.,  vol.  ii.  p.  327.) 
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was  heard  on  both  sides;  it  was  the  Ambrones  shouting  their  own 
name,  and  the  Italian  Ligurians,  auxiliaries  of  Kome,  who  replied 
with  their  ancient  war-cry.  The  two  tribes,  probably  of  kindred 
origin,  met  after  a  separation  of  a  thousand  years.* 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  Komans  returned  to  their  position, 
but  no  songs  of  triumph  resounded  through  the  night  in  the  camp, 
for  the  ramparts  and  the  trenches  were  not  yet  completed,  and 
a  great  host  of  barbarians,  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  day's 
action,  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  All  night  long  their 
threats  and  lamentations,  like  the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  filled  the 
air,  and  these  sounds  echoing  among  the  hills  filled  the  Romans 
with  terror.  Marius  dreaded  a  night  attack  from  the  infuriated 
horde,  but  happily  they  remained  within  their  camp  through  that 
night  and  the  following  day,  being  occupied  in  making  ready  for 
the  combat. 

In  the  second  battle,  two  days  later,  the  barbarians  repeated 
their  imprudent  attack  upon  the  hill  where  Marius  was  posted,  and 
to  which  he  allured  them  by  a  pretence  of  flight  on  the  part  of 
the  cavah-y.  Eepulsed  in  this  attempt,  and  followed  in  their  re- 
treat by  the  legions,  then  attacked  from  the  rear  by  3,000  picked 
men  whom  Marius  had  placed  in  ambush  in  the  woods  above  their 
camp,  they  were  unable  to  resist.  The  massacre  was  terrible,  as  in 
all  these  ancient  battles,  where  men  fought  hand  to  hand,  and 
where  the  defeated  army  might  be  completely  destroyed  by  the 
victorious  one.  Plutarch  relates  that  the  fields  were  so  enriched 
by  the  bodies  of  the  slain  that  they  became  marvellously  fruitful, 
and  that  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  in  such  abundance  that  the 
Massiliots  employed  them  to  wall-in  their  vineyards.  The  village 
of  Pourri^res,  between  Aix  and  Saint  Maximin,  recalls  yet  in  its 
name,  the  Campus  putridus^  the  Putrid  Field,  where  this  vast 
massacre  took  place. 

Three  thousand  men  were  all  who  escaped,  among  them  King 
Teutobokh  and  some  other  chiefs,  who  endeavoured  to  make  their 
way  back  to  Germany.  The  Gauls,  however,  had  suffered  too  much 
from  this  invasion  not  to  revenge  it,  and  they  pursued  the  fugitives. 


*  According  to  Plutarch  the  Liguriaiis  called  themselves  Ambrones,  which  perhaps  in- 
dicates kinship  with  the  Umbrians.  In  vol.  i.  we  have  already  referred  to  the  uncertainty 
which  exists  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  latter  people. 
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Teutobokh  was  taken  by  the  Sequani  and  delivered  over  to 
Marius;  he  was  a  warrior  of  colossal  height,  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  he  could  leap  across  six  horses  placed  abreast.  Marius 
reserved   him    for   his    triumph,    together   with   the   best   arms   and 


So-called  Trophies  of  Marius.' 


richest  spoils,  and  made  a  heap  of  the  rest  of  the  booty  to  burn 
it  in  honour  of  the  gods.  The  army  were  assembled  around  the 
pile;    Marius,    clad   in   purple,    his    toga    girt   about   him   as   for   a 

'  See  in  the  Renip  de  numismafique  the  paper  by  C.  Lenormant,  Les  TropMes  dc  Marhu<y 
1842.  The  author  reganls  them  as  having  ma<le  part  of  the  Nymphaeura  of  Alexander  Severus. 
It  is  evident,  in  any  case,  that,  notwithstanding  their  name,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Mariup, 


^ 
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solemn  sacrifice,  was  in  the  act  of  raising  a  lighted  torch,  with 
both  hands  towards  heaven,  when  some  of  his  friends  were  seen 
riding  up  at  full  speed  ;  they  brought  him  news  that  he  had  been 
elected  consul  for  the  fifth  time.  The  army  testified  their  joy  by 
shouts  and  the  clashing  of  their  weapons,  and  the  officers  placed 
a  laurel  wreath  on  the  head  of  Marius.  After  this  brief  delay  he 
set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  soldiers  the 
flames  shot  up  towards  the  sky  (102). 

A  pyramid  was  erected  at  one  end  of  the  battlefield  in 
memory  of  this  victory,  which  was  in  existence  until  the  fifteenth 
century.  One  of  its  bas-reliefs  represented  Marius  raised  upon 
a  shield  at  the  moment  after  the  soldiers  had  proclaimed  him 
imperator} 


III. — The  Cimbri  in  Italy;   Battle  of  VERCELLiE  (101). 

The  war  was  not  yet  ended,  for  only  the  Teutones  and 
Ambrones  had  been  destroyed,  while  the  Cimbri  yet  remained. 
Catulus,  who  had  been  despatched  to  guard  the  road  leading  over 
the  eastern  Alps,  had  no  need  to  go  so  far.  News  from  the 
mountains  announced  that  the  enemy  were  on  their  way  towards 
the  Brenner  pass,  whence  the  valleys  of  the  Eisack  and  the  Adige 
lead  down  into  Italy,  and  Catulus  established  himself  upon  the 
latter  river,  in  the  old  Etruscan  city  of  Tridentium  (Trent),  and  to 
bar  the  road  covered  himself  on  both  banks  of  the  stream  by 
strong  entrenchments  united  by  a  bridge.  At  Trent,  the  Adige  is 
still  a  mountain  torrent,  and  is  not  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  an  army.  The  true  point  of  defence  is  lower  down,  at 
Yerona,  but  this  was  not  known  at  that  time.  When  the  Cimbri 
arrived  they  found  the  Eomans  indisposed  to  issue  from  their 
camp,  and  to  insult  this  cowardice  and  parade  their  own  strength, 
they  delighted  to  expose  themselves  naked  to  the  winter's  cold, 
and  scaling  the  steep  cliffs  opposite  the  city,  to  slide  down 
seated   on   their   bucklers.      They   did   not    undertake   to   force   the 

^  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  village  of  Pourri^res  preserved  a  representation  of 
this  monument  in  its  armorial  bearings.  (FaHris  de  Saint-Vincent,  in  the  Magasin  en- 
cyclopedique  of  Millin,  vol.  iv.  p.  314.) 


entrenchments  of  Catulus,  but  sought  to  destroy  the  bridge  by 
casting  whole  trees  into  the  river,  whose  shock  might  destroy  the 
piles,  or  else  they  threw  in  masses  of  rock  as  if  to  fill  up  the 
stream.  After  a  few  days  the  terrified  legions  compelled  their 
general  to  quit  the  position.  He  abandoned  in  a  little  fort  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adige  a  few  soldiers,  who  defended  themselves 
with  such  courage  that  the  Cimbri,  after  having  compelled  their 
surrender,  permitted   them  to  go  out  on  honourable   conditions,  the 


Porta  de'  Borsari  at  Verona.     (Maflfei,  Verona  Illustrata.) 

barbarians  swearing  to  the  terms  upon  their  brazen  bull.  This 
bull,  taken  after  the  battle,  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Catulus  as 
the  first  fruits  of  his  victory. 

The  legions  did  not  make  a  stand  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli, 
whence  they  might  have  held  the  outlet  of  the  mountains,  nor  yet 
at  Verona,  where  they  would  have  commanded  the  passage  of  the 
Adige,  now  become  an  important  river,  but  they  kept  on  retreat- 
ing   until    they   had    placed    the    river    Po    as    a    barrier    between 
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themselves  and  the  enemy.  The  country'  to  the  north  of  this  river 
remained  defenceless,  and  was  horribly  ravaged  by  the  barbarians, 
but   finding   in   these   fertile   lands    provisions    in    abundance,    they 

remained  there  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Teutones,  and  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  easy  victory.  And  why 
should  they  hasten?  Up  to  this 
moment  they  had  been  everywhere 
successful,  and  they  had  con- 
fidence that  the  sword  would 
open  to  them  the  road  to  Rome 
as  it  had  opened  the  road  to  so 
many  other  countries.  Instc'ad 
of  pursuing  Catulus,  they  passed 
the  winter  and  the  summer  of   the  year  102  in  the  Transpadane. 

These  events  had  caused  the  recall  of  Marius  from  Gaul.  He 
came  to  Rome,  refused  the  triumph  offered  him  by  the  senate, 
"to  re-assure  the  multitude  by  seeming  to  leave  his  fame  as 
a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  Fortune  of  Rome,"  and  by  a  haughty 
address  raised  the  courage  of  all.  He  then  went  north  again  to 
rejoin  his  army,  which  had  now  crossed  the  Alps,  and  to  arrange 
with  his  colleague  the  plan  of  the  approaching  campaign.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  Sylla,  wounded  by  his  an-ogance,  left  him  and 
accepted  service  with  Catulus,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  welcomed. 
With  the  force  of  cavalry  placed  under  his  command  Sylla  was 
able  to  collect  provisions  and  keep  the  camp  of  C'atulus  well 
supplied  until  the  end  of  the  war,  while  that  of  Marius  frequently 
suffered  from  want. 

The  Cimbri  were  still  waiting  for  the  Teutones  to  arrive,  and 
would  not  believe  the  rumours  that  reached  them  of  their  dc^foat. 
They  even  sent  deputies  to  Marius  to  ask  for  themselves  and  their 
brethren  lands  and  houses  in  which  they  might  establish  tlu^jn- 
selves.  "Do  not  be  anxious  about  your  brethren,"  the  consul 
rejoined,  "they  have  the  land  that  we  have  given  them,  and  will 
keep   it   for   ever."      At   these  words   the   barbarians   broke   out    in 

'  Roux,  Ilerculamim  ct  Pompoi,  vol.  vi.,  1st  Series,  \\.  \Y,\. 


threats  and  abusive  language  ;  the  consul  should  be  punished,  they 
said,  for  his  jesting  language,  first  by  the  Cimbri,  and  later  by 
the  Teutones  when  they  should  arrive.  "The  Teutones  have 
arrived,"  Marius  said,  "and  it  is  not  fitting  that  you  should  go 
away  until  you  have  saluted  your  brethren,"  and  he  caused 
Teutobokh  and  the  other  captives  to  be  brought  in  loaded  with 
chains. 

Upon  report  of  this  the  Cimbri  hesitated  no  longer.  Boiorix, 
their  king,  approached  the  Roman  camp  accompanied  by  a  few 
horsemen,  and  asked  to  have  W^.  day  and  hour  fixed  for  the 
combat  which  should  decide  the  possession  of  Italy.  The  consul 
replied  that  the  Romans  were  not  accustomed  to  consult  with  their 
enemies  on  these  matters,  but  that  he  would  deign  to  gratify  the 
Cimbri  on  this  point,  and  it  was  thereupon  agreed  that  the  battle 
should  take  place  three  days  later  in  the  plain  of  Vercellfe.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  Cimbri  took  up  a  position  in  the  plain, 
forming  a  square  whose  sides  measured  6,000  yards.  Their 
cavalry,  15,000  in  number,  were  splendidly  adorned,  their  helmets 
surmounted  by  heads  of  wild  beasts  with  gaping  mouths,  and 
above  them  great  crests  like  wings,  adding  to  the  height  of  the 
horseman.  They  were  protected  by  iron  cuirasses  and  white  shields, 
and  had  each  two  javelins  to  throw  from  a  distance,  while  for  the 
thick  of  the  fight  they  had  long,  heavy  swords. 

When  this  great  army  of  barbarians  set  itself  in  motion,  it 
seemed,  says  Plutarch,  like  a  furious  ocean  in  high  tide.  But 
Marius,  like  Hannibal  at  Canna?,  took  advantage  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  wind.  Such  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  that  presently  the  Cimbri 
could  not  see  before^  them,  and  whilst  the  wind  blew  it  in  their 
faces  the  sun  blazed  full  in  their  eyes ;  they  were  obliged  to  shade 
their  faces  with  their  bucklers,  thus  leaving  their  bodies  exposed. 

The  bravest  among  the  Cimbri,  to  make  sure  that  their  first 
ranks  should  not  be  broken,  had  bound  themselves  together  by 
long  iron  chains  attached  to  their  belts.  This  device  caused  their 
destruction,  the  dead  hampering  the  living.  The  Romans,  attack- 
ing from  a  distance  with  the  formidable  pilmn,  made  breaches  in 
this  line,  which  they  entered  and  then  slew  at  will.  The  first 
ranks  being  exterminated,  the  others  gave  way,  and  the  conquerors 
pursued   the    fugitives    into    their    entrenchments.      There   horrible 
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scenes  took  place,  of  which  the  Eomans  were  mere  spectators. 
The  women,  clad  in  black,  and  standing  upon  the  waggons,  them- 
selves slew  the  fugitives;  they  slaughtered  their  children,  throwing 
them  under  the  wheels  or  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  finally  killed 
themselves.  One  of  them  having  attached  her  two  children,  one 
to  each  foot,  hung  herself  from  the  pole  of  a  waggon  tilted  on 
end.*  The  men,  for  lack  of  trees  to  hang  themselves,  put  slip- 
nooses  around  their  necks,  fastening  the  rope  to  the  horns  of  oxen 
and  pricking  the  animals  to  make  them  run,  perished,  either  being 
strangled  or  trodden  under  foot.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number 
of   those  who  thus  perished  by  their  own  hand,  more   than   00,000 


already  received  that  appellation  after  his  victoiy  over  the  Gauls. 
Every  citizen,  on  news  of  the  triumph,  poured  libations  in  the  con- 
queror's name.  He  himself  fancied  he  had  equalled  the  exploits 
of  Bacchus  in  India,  and  would  henceforward  drink  only  from 
a  cup  similar  to  that  given  to  Dionysos ;  he  also  caused  to  be 
carved  on  his  shield  the  grimacing  head  of  a  barbarian;  and  Rome 
believed  that  she  had  stifled  barbarism  in  his  mighty  arms. 

*  Bust  engraved  on  vitreous  paste,  found  at  Palestrina,  bearing  the  legend,  C.  MARIVS 
VII.  COS.     (Visconti,  Icon,  mm.,  vol.  ii.) 


Bacchus  in  India.^     (See  next  page.) 

were  (it  is  said)  made  prisoners,  twice  that  number  being  set  down 
as  slain  (101).  They  were  perhaps  a  million  of  human  beings 
when,  thirteen  years  before,  they  had  left  the  Baltic  shores;  of 
this  multitude  there  now  were  left  but  a  few  thousand  captives, 
destined  for  the  slave  markets  of  Italy. 

The  honours  paid  to  Marius  after  this  victory  testified  to  the 
anxiety  and  alarm  which  had  been  felt  at  Rome.  He  was  called 
the   third    Romulus,    the    new   founder   of    Rome,    Camillus   having 

^  Florus  (iii.  3)  and  Orosius  (v.  16)  assert  that  these  women  sent  to  beg  the  consuls  that 
they  should  be  received  among  the  vestals,  and  on  their  refusal,  cum  non  impet r assent ,  took 
their  own  lives.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  simply  legendary. 

'  Bas-relief  of  a  sarcopliagus  from  Zoega.  (Bassiril.  ant.)  The  expedition  of  Bacchus 
into  India  is  famous  among  the  ancients.  He  was  there  three  years  according  to  some  account*, 
and  fifty-two  according  to  others  (Diod.,  iii.  6,3,  vi.  3),  and  had  to  fight  against  mighty  chiefs. 
But  the  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchantes  who  accompanied  him,  and  his  own  divine  power,  made 
him  triumph  over  all  adversaries.  lie  civilized  the  country  he  had  conquered,  introduced  into 
it  the  culture  of  the  vine,  founded  cities,  and  gave  laws  to  them.  (Strab.,  xi.  50o;  Arrian, 
Indica,h;  Philostr.,  Vita  ApolL,  ii.  9.)  These  legends  explain  our  bas-relief  and  the  presence 
of  the  unwarlike  troop  that  follows  the 
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CHAPTEK  XLI. 

SECOND  REVOLT  OF  THE  SLAVES  AND  NEW   DISTURBANCES 

IN  ROME  (103-91). 

I. — Insurrection  of  the  Slaves  in  Italy  and  Sicily  (103 — 99). 

THE  two  wars  against  the  Numidians  and  the  Cimbri  had  made  a 
bloody  interlude  to  the  internal  troubles  of  the  State.     Their 

results  were  momentous ;  Roman  rule  was 
consolidated  in  Africa,  and  Italy  closed  for 
three  centuries  against  the  barbarians.  But 
there  was  much  disgrace  mingled  with  a  little 
glory,  and  that  glory  belonged  almost  entirely 
to  one  man  :  the  love  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
people,  the  enforced  respect  of  the  nobles,  a 
great  reputation,  divine  honours,  these  are 
what  Marius,  five  times  consul,  brought  back 
to  Rome.  The  Eternal  City  was  saved  from 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  would  save  the 
Republic  from  the  reviving  factions?  Did 
the  great  soldier  possess,  like  his  master,  Scipio 
^milianus,  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  a  great 
citizen,  or  only  the  paltry  ambition  and  envious 
hate  of  the  upstart  ?  Ere  long  we  shall  be  able 
to  judge. 

What  Rome  had  been  before  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi  that  she  was  twenty  years  after- 
wards :  only  there  was  more  misery  with  l(^ss 
hope.  The  corruption  which  pervaded  Roman 
society  extended  even  to  the  political  parties 
themselves ;    instead   of    the    orderly    and    useful    struggle   between 


Venus  found  at  Nuceria 
(Nocera  de'  Pagani).^ 


'  This  cliarmjng  statue  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.    (Clarac,  Mu»Se  de  sculpture,  pi.  (5-32  o, 
No.  1323  A.) 
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two  great  factions  of  the  Roman  people,  we  shall  see  only  the 
bloody  quarrels  of  some  powerful  men  who,  like  the  Gallic  Brenn, 
mete  out  justice  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  What  party— that 
is  to  say,  what  requirements,  what  views— will  Marius  represent 
until  his  death,  or  Sylla,  until  his  consulship?  The  history  of 
the  man  who  at  this  epoch  endeavoured  to  re-awaken  the  memory 
of  the  sons  of  Cornelia  of  Saturninus  the  tribune,  for  a  moment 
a  king  in  Rome,  will  serve  to  show  this  decadence  in  the  internal 
life  of  the  city.  The  grand  scenes  of  the  double  tragedy  of  the 
Gracchi  will  be  replaced  by  the  outrages  of  a  low  party  leader. 

Like  the  tribuneship  of  Tiberius,   that  of  Saturninus,  was  pre- 
ceded   by   a  revolt   of   the   slaves.     This   time   the  signal  went  up 
from  Central  Italy;    it   was  a   foretaste  of  Spartacus.     Conspiracies 
discovered  at  Nuceria  and  at  Capua  were 
baffled.     A    more    dangerous    insurrection 
was  aroused  by  Vettius,  a  Roman  knight, 
who,  crushed  by  debts,   armed   his    slaves 
and    murdered    his     creditors.      He    took 
the    diadem    and   the    pui-ple,   sun-ounded 
himself  with   lictors  and  called  to  him  all 
all  the   slaves  of  Campania.     The   prietor 
Lucullus    set    out    with    all     haste    with 
10,000  men.     The   rebel  had  already  col- 
lected 3,500 ;  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own 
men   he  killed  himself,  so   as  not  to   fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (103). 
The  rising  was  quelled  in  Campania, 
but   it   had   already  reached   Sicily.     The 
masters  had   quickly   forgotten  the  enact- 
ments  of   Rupilius.      Recently,    upon    the 

claims  of  some  Asiatic  princes,  whose  subjects  had  been  kidnapped, 
the  senate  had  ordered  the  praetor  of  Sicily  to  set  at  liberty  all  the 
free  men  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  violence.  A  few  days 
later,  800  were  freed  ;  but  the  representations,  or  perhaps  the  bribes, 

»  Slave  working  in  chains,  from  a  gem.  The  galley-slaves  of  modern  Italy  still  wear 
chains  as  represented  here.  The  cut  is  believed  to  represent  the  enchained  Saturn  after  he  is 
dispossessed  of  his  kingdom  by  his  brother  Titan.  Slaves,  on  obtaining  their  liberty  consecrated 
to  him  their  chains. 


"  The  fettered  Race."  ' 


it 
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of  the  masters,  put  an  end  to  the  enquiry ;  the  tribunal  of  liberty 
opened  at  Syracuse,  was  closed,  and  *'  the  fettered  race,"  not  expect- 
ing further  justice,  revolted.  A  fortunate  surprise,  which  delivered 
over  to  the  slaves  the  arms  of  a  part  of  the  ganison  of  Enna,  enabled 
them  to  organize  in  a  soldierly  manner.  The  most  numerous  band 
took  as  chief  one  Salvius,  who  had  mustered  20,000  foot- soldiers 
and  2,000  horsemen,  and  very  nearly  took  the  fortress  of  Morgantia. 
The  slaves  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Segesta  and  Lilyba^um  ranged 
themselves  under  the  command  of  the  Cilician  Athenio,  who  gave  out 
that  he  was  an  astrologer,  as  Salvius  had  claimed  to  be  an  aruspex. 
Athenio   was   a   former  chief    of    brigands    whom    the  Romans   had 


Slave  taking  refuge  upou  an  Altar.^     (Stage  scene.) 

captured  and  sold.  He  was  himseK  bold  and  skilful,  and  accepted 
only  those  men  who  were  strong  and  trained,  obliging  the  others 
to  work  for  him,  and  forbidding  them  to  pillage ;  Messina,  the  most 
important  city  in  the  island  to  the  Romans,  was  very  near  falling 
into  his  hands.  It  was  expected  that  misunderstandings  would 
arise  between  the  two  commanders,  but  Athenio  recognized  the 
authority  of  Salvius,  ''  King  Tryphon,"  who  built  himself  a  palace 
in  the  city  of  Triocala.  The  suspicions  and  ill-treatment  of  the 
new  king  did  not  shake  the  fidelity  of  his  lieutenant  ;  and  when 
Lucullus  arrived  from  Italy  with  an  army  which,  in  spite  of  the 
Cimbrian  war,  the  senate  had  been  able  to  collect,  Athenio 
advised  awaiting  him  in  the  plain  and  risking  a  battle.     Sustained 

'  Bas-relief  in  terra-cotta  from  the  Campana  collection.     The  slave  seems  anxious  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  a  man  armed  with  a  stick.     Cf.  Saglio,  Diet,  des  antiq.  grecq.  et  rom.,  fig.  589. 
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by  his  courage,  the  slaves  held  firm,  but  on  seeing  him  fall,  th^y 
fled  and  took  shelter  at  Trioc^la  (102).  After  a  few  days' 'siege 
Lucullus  retired,  and  upon  hearing  that  they  had  named  Servilius 
as  his  successor,  he  freely  granted  to  the  soldiers  discharges  and 
burned  his  stores;  accused  at  Rome  of  having  sold  himself  to  the 
slaves,  he  was  punished  by  a  fine,  and  went  into  exile.^ 

Servilius  was  still  less  fortunate ;  Athenio,  who   had  only  been 
wounded,  took  the  place  of  Salvius   who   died   some  time  after  the 
battle,  and   displayed   an   energy   which   checkmated   his   adversary. 
Rome  avenged  herself  by  condemning  Servilius  to  exile, 
and   resigned   herself   to    the   disgrace   of    sending  the 
consular  forces  against  these  rebels.     Manius  Aquillius, 
worthy    colleague   of   Marius,    slew    Athenio    in   single 
combat,  dispersed  his  troops,  and  had  those  whom  they 
could    catch     carried     to     Rome,    to    be    delivered    up 
to  the  wild  beasts.     They  cheated   the  people  of  their 
gratification  by  killing  each  other ;  their  chief  slew  the  last  survivor 
and   then  destroyed  himself.     An   enormous   number   of   slaves   had 
perished  in  these  two  wars.^     The  most  cruel  regulations  repressed 
them   for   the   future,   the   possession  of   arms  was  forbidden   under 
pain    of    death,    even    the    spear    with    which    the    herdsmen   were 
wont  to  defend  themselves  against  wild  beasts  (102—99). 

'  Eirt  Sid  pif,TTwvt}p,  an  Std  du^podoKiav.     (Diod.,  xxxvi.  8  ;   Plut.,  Lucull.,  I.) 

o.     '  f  ^^,  ^^^"^-  ^^'^^'  ^-  ^^""^  ^'  SICIL.  iManius  Aquiline,  Maniijilho^,  Manii  nepos, 
^ictlta).     boldier  raising  a  kneeling  woman.     Inverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  Aquillian  family 

Athenaeus  says  1,000,000  in  one  war  only-the  first ;  but  Diodorus  estimates  the  number 
of  slaves  engaged  in  it  at  200,000  only.     [Both  no  doubt  at  random.     £d.] 


Coin  of  Manius 
Aquillius.- 
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II. The  Triumvirate  of*  Marius  Glaucia  and 

Saturninus  (100). 

The   Servile   war  kid,    like  the   Cimbric   and   Numidian,   fully 
exposed   the    incapacity   and   venality  of   the  nobles.     The  disgrace 
of   the   nobility  had  given  both  voice  and  courage  to  the   tribunes. 
Memmius  and^  Maniilius  had  openly  accused  the  guilty,  and  sought 
to  re-organize   the    popular  party,  who,  believing  they  had  found  a 
leader  in  Marius,  raised  him  to  the  consulship.     His  successes,  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  soldiers,  who  would  have  no  other 
general,  enabled  him  to  retain  this  office  for  four  years,  in  defiance  of 
all  law.     In  the  interest  of  public  safety  the  nobles  accepted  the  situa- 
tion ;  now,  however,  under  cover  of  his  reputation  and  his  services,  the 
tribunes  commenced  anew  the  struggle  against  the  senate,  supported 
by  the  knights,  Avho  were  incensed  at  the  loss  of  half  of  the  judmu. 
The   defeat    of   Orange  and  the  extoi-tions  of   Csepio  served  as 
a    pretext.     Scarcely   had   the   news   of   his    defeat    reached    Home 
than   the  people  wished  to  deprive  him  of   the  imperium,  to  declare 
him  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  and  to  confiscate  his  property. 
The    senate    defended     the    proconsul   who    had    restored    to    it    a 
share   of    the    judicial    authority,    but    the    tribune    Norbanus    had 
di-iven    from     the     Comitium     the    nobles,    and    two    tribunes   who 
had    opposed    the    measure.     This    tumult    became    so    great    that 
the     prince     of     the     senate,      ^Emilius     Scaurus,     was     wounded 
in    the    head     by    a    stone.      Csepio,    was    deposed,    thrown    into 
prison,  and  a   friendly   tribune   who   had   liberated  him  was   forced 
to  share  his   exile.     According  to  other^  accounts,  he  was   strangled 
in    his    cell,    and    his    body    dragged    to  the   Gemonian   steps.     He 
left    two    daughters    Avho    disgraced    themselves   by  their    conduct. 
This  mm  and  dishonoui*  of  a  family  once  illustrious  appeared  like 
a    vengeance     of    the     Gallic     gods,    whose    treasures    Ctepio    had 
plundered;  hence  the  proverb,   '^He   has  Tolosan  gold,"  applied   to 
the  man  whom   a   long  series  of   misfortunes  seemed  to  brand  with 
the  ban  of  an  adverse  fate.^ 

»  Cic,  df  Off.,  ii.  21  ;  Cic,  pro   lialbi^,  1 1  ;   Urut.,  44  ;  Aulus  GeUiua,  NiKt.  Att.,  iii.  0 ; 
Livy,  Epit,,  Ixvii. 


This  deposition  of  a  magistrate  in  face  of  the  veto  of  two 
tribunes  was  an  open  violation  of  law,  but  no  one  noticed  it,  for 
the  old  constitution  of   Eome  was  going  to  pieces. 

In  the   year  104   a   measure,   brought   forward  by  the  tribune 
Domitius,    transferred    to   the   people   the   election   of    the    pontiffs, 
a    right    hitherto    exercised    by   the     college    itself.      Thus,    again,' 
a    privilege   was    taken    from    the   aristocracy   and    conferred   upon 
a   venal   assembly,  venal,  as  we   shall   see,  when   Julius   Ciesar,  by 
buying   from    the    comitia   the  office   of   pontifex   Maximus,   opened 
his    way    to    the    higher   offices.       In    103    Marcius   Philippus   pro- 
posed an  agrarian  law,  and  in   his   speech   advocating  the   measure 
occur    the     tenible    words    we     have     already    quoted:     ^^n    the 
entire   Eepublic    there  are   not   2,000    landowners.'' »     The   proposal 
was    defeated,    but    the   colleague    of    Philippus,    Servilius   Glaucia, 
to    buy    the    support    of    the    equestrian    order,    now   deprived    the 
senators  of  the   judicature  which   had   been   given   them   by  CiBpio. 
Glaucia,    seeking    also    to    gain    the    allies,    made    two    concessions 
to    them,    the    first    giving    citizenship   to   any    Italian   who   should 
succeed    in    convicting    a    magistrate    of    extortion,    the    second    in- 
creasing    the     severity    of     the    Calpurnian    law    de  pecumis     re- 
petundis,      by      making      the      restitution      twofold.        Thus      the 
tribuueship     once     more     became     aggressive,    the     blood     of     the 
Gracchi    having   restored    to    it,    as   it   were,    its    early    democratic 
energy. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  Eome  when  Marius  returned  from 
the  Cisalpine.  Until  now  he  had  been  consul  in  camps  only, 
and  he  aspired  to  fill  that  office  in  Eome  for  another  year  under 
the   eyes   of   the   aiistocratic   party  who  liad   so   long   scorned  him. 

'  ^-ic^/^ro  Balbo,  l>4.     The  date  of  this  Serviliun  law  is  uncertain,  but  must  fall  between 
U«  and   101.     Walter  (Gesch.  des  rom.  RechL^,  ii.  43U)  says:  *•  About  the  year  650,"  that  is, 
UM  B.C.,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Latins  only  and  of  the  free  cities,  ^' Latinis,  id  est,  f cede  rat  is'' 
Kleiize,  the  able  editor  of  the  ServiUau  law,  thinks  that  its  privileges  were  granted  to  all  the 
provincials :  "  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  splendid  indemnity  for  the  perils  and  fatigues  of 
making  an  accusation,  and  a  sure  protection  against  the  vengeance  of  the  next  appointed  in- 
cumbent of  the  same  office,  who  would  doubtless  wish  to  avenge  the  harm  done  to  his  pre- 
decessor, and  preve.it  by  terror  even  the  most  legitimate  complaints  in  the  future."     (Laboulaye, 
tMat  sur  les  lois  criminelles  de.s  liomavts,  p.  241.)     Madvig  and  lluschke  do  not  admit  the 
provincials  to  the  benefits  of  the  .SerciltaH  law,  and  I  should  be  of  their  opinion  were  it  not,  in 
J^ection  XXIV.,  the  text  speaks  in  general  terms  of  those  who  cives  liomani  nun  erunt.     It  was 
the  provincials  and  not  the  Latins  who  suflfered  most  from  extortion;   they  it  was  who  had, 
most  motives  for  bringing  accusations,  and  most  means  for  proving  their  charges. 
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But  the  noblos  were  of  opinion  that  this  peasant  of  Arpinuni 
had  had  honours  enough,  and  when  he  sought  for  a  sixth 
consulate  they  opposed  to  him  his  personal  enemy  Metellus,  so 
that  Marius  was  forced  to  resort  in  his  canvass  to  the  use  of  gold/ 
This  he  never  forgave,  and  from  this  time  fonvard  plunged  into 
a  career  of  base  and  tortuous  intrigue.  Calm  in  battle  and  in 
presence  of  death,  Marius  lost  confidence  in  the  presence  of  the 
popular  assembly ;  there  the  meanest  demagogue  had  more  presence 
of  mind.  Of  course,  in  the  city  a  political  leader  was  required 
to  control  the  masses ;  Marius,  therefore,  sought  out  a  man  to  speak 
for  him. 

There  was  living  at  this  time  in  Rome  L.  Apuleius  Saturninus, 
a  clever  orator,  without  moral  weight,  but  with  much  ambition 
and  spite,  whom  a  public  disgrace  had  thrown  into  the  popular 
party.  He  had  been  quiestor  over  the  department  of  Ostia, 
that  is  to  say,  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
prompt  transit  of  corn  to  Eome  ;  during  a  famine  he  had  been  so 
negligent  that  the  senate  felt  compelled  to  replace  him  by 
M.  Scaurus  (101).  In  the  year  102  his  tirades  against  the 
nobles  had  given  him  the  tribuneship.  At  that  time  Metellus 
Xumidicus  held  the  office  of  censor,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  the  aristocratic  party,  he  made  an  attempt  to  expel 
from  the  senate  Saturninus,  and  with  him  Glaucia,  that  tribune 
who,  when  Marius  was  tilling  his  legions  with  Italians,  had  pro- 
posed to  bestow  upon  them  the  right  of  citizenship.  The  two, 
however,  stirred  up  the  populace,  and  pursued  the  censor  as  far 
as  the  Capitol,  where  they  would  have  murdered  him  had  not 
some  of  the  knights  interposed  and  rescued  him  from  their 
hands.  Again  blood  had  been  shed  in  Rome,  now  unhappily  no 
novelty. 

A  common  enmity  towards  Metellus  had  naturally  brought 
Glaucia  and  his  accomplice  into  relations  with  Marius,  to  whom 
Saturninus  had  already  been  useful  in  the  year  102,  when  Marius 
was  a  candidate  for  his  fourth  consulship.  Saturninus,  therefore, 
was  the  person  whom  Marius  fixed  upon,  and  he  began  by  inciting 
the  former  to  ask  for  a  second  tribuneship,  promising  him  the  votes 

• 

'  Plut.,  Mar.,  '2f<,  and  Livv,  Epit.,  Ixix. :  ptr  tribus  8par»a  pecunia. 


Modius. 
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of  his   veterans.      The  scheme  was   unsuccessful.      At  the  election 
Nonius,   a   partisan   of   the   nobles,   was   about   to   obtain   the   office 
when   Saturninus,    aided    by   Glaucia   with   a   band    of    determined 
men,    fell    upon   Nonius   and   assassinated   him.      On   the   following 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  the   murderers  collected  and  proclaimed 
Saturninus.'     Marius  also  obtained  his  sixth  consulship,  and  Glaucia 
was  made  praetor ;    the  three   accomplices  thus  placed  themselves  at 
the    head    of    the   government,   and 
their   administration   may   be    called 
the  first  of  the  Roman  triumvirates. 
Saturninus    immediately    began 
hostilities,    availing   himself    of  that 
official   power    which   lent    itself    so 
readily  to  abuse.     He  revived  again 
the  law  of   Oaius  Gracchus  for  dis- 
tributions of  com  to  the  people,  still 
further  reducing  its  price,  which  he 

fixed  at  5  of  an  as  per  medium.     The  senate  opposed,  as  one  man, 
this  dangerous  measure,  as  its  direct  result  would  be  to  increase  the 
proletariat,    that    scourge   of    Rome.      But   the   tribune,    instead   of 
yielding,  was  only  the  more  aggressive.     He  proposed,  first,  a  dis- 
tribution among  the  poor  citizens  belonging  to  the  rustic  tribes  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  Transpadane  formerly  occupied  by  the  Cimbri, 
an  unjust  measure,  which  would  have  involved  the  dispossession  of 
tho^    original    holders;    secondly,    the   gift   of    100   acres    apiece   in 
Africa  to  the  veterans  of  Marius ;  thirdly,  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
Sicily,  Achaea,  and    Macedon   for   the  founding  of   Roman  colonies; 
and,  lastly,  to  authorize  Marius   to   confer   citizenship  on  three  in- 
dividuals  in    each   colony.'      It   may  have   been   at   this   time  that 
Glaucia    obtained    the    passage   of    the    law   which   we    have    just 
mentioned  in  favour  of  allies  or  subjects  who  might  have  procured 
the   conviction  of  a   magistrate  guilty  of   extortion.      Whether  this 

Mar.!"^'  ""'•  '"^'"•"P'-"  *"-  •'••  '-"-y.  Epit.,  Ixix.;  App.,  &«.  e,V.,  i.  28 ;  Plut., 

a  ,.,i77'"  "  '"""-'""".  '"'"P-  The  modius,  the  largest  dry  measun,  of  the  Romans,  was 
a  third  of  an  amphora  and  „  s.xth  of  the  Greek  n.edimnus;  it  held  nearly  two  gallons. 

Tl,.  ,  I'^'f"  7 "  '  ■'••  ^"  ""'  P*^*^"  "'"  "■""'  '"•'"«  '"«'°"'  '«  ^  »"  e™>-  in  the  MS. 
lei .  M  ^"'7'"?  «"'f  »»I"P  °»  ••■ree  persons  in  each  colony  would  have  been  alike  value- 
iess  to  Marius  and  to  the  allies. 
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be  its  date  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  making  repamtion  to 
those  who  were  not  protected  by  the  title  of  Eonian  citizen  con- 
stantly recm-s — a  certiiin  proof  of  the  necessity  for  justice  in  the 
matter  of  these  well-founded  complaints. 

An    additional    clause    was    added    by    Saturninus,    making    it 
incumbent  on  the  senators,  if  the  law.  should  pass,  to  swear  within 
five   days   that    they   would    maintain   it,    under   a   fine   of    twenty 
talents   for  refusal.      This    unusual   provision,    afterwards   employed 
by    Julius    Ceesar,    was   specially  aimed   against   Metellus.      On   the 
day    of    voting   a    serious   riot    broke   out   in    the    Forum.      As    in 
the   time   of    Tiberius   Gracchus,    many   among    the    populace   were 
not   desirous   of   a   law  solely  for   the   benefit    of   the   nistic   tribes 
and  those  of   the  allies  who  had   been  enrolled  by  Marius.     A  tri- 
bune  was   prevailed   upon   to   oppose   the   measure,    but   Saturninus 
disregarded     the     opposition.      Heaven    was    called    in.      "It    has 
thundered,"    the    senators    sent   word.       "  Let   them   beware ! "    re- 
joined  Saturninus,   "after  the  thunder  there  may  be  hail!"      The 
qugestor   Ctepio,    who    may   have    been    the    son   of    the    proconsul 
recently  disgraced,  finally  had  recourse  to  the  method   now  become 
habitual;    with  the  aid  of   an  armed  band  he   broke  the  imis  and 
scattered   the   votes.      Upon   this   the   veterans  of   Marius  gathered, 
drove    the    nobles    out   of    the    Forum,    and    the   law    was    passed. 
Upon   this   Marius   immediately  assembled    the    senate,  sharply  cen- 
sured  the   law,    and   pledged   himself   to   refuse   the   oath.      When, 
however,  five  days  later,  the    senatoi*s  were   called   ujKm  to  present 
themselves  in  the  temple  of   Saturn  and  have  their  oaths  registered 
by  the  quaestor,  the  consul  was  the  first  to  obey,  under  the  pretext 
of  preventing  an   outbreak   among   the   rustic   tribes,  and   asserting 
that  the  concession  obtained  by  violence  and  impiety  might  at  any 
time  be  declared  invalid.     The  other  senators  followed  his  example, 
Metellus   alone   remaining  faithful   to   the  previous  agreement,  that 
the   oath   should   be  refused.      This   conduct  of   Metellus  had  been 
anticipated,    and     Saturninus     immediately     demanded     the     fine. 
Metellus  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  pay  it,  and  when  a  crowd 
of  his  friends  prepared  to  take  arms  in  his  defence,  he  objected  to 
one   drop  of   blood  being   shed  on  his   account,  and  withdrew  from 
the   city.      Whereupon   a   decree  of   the  people   condemned   him  to 
exile. 


T 
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Marius  liad  obtained  tlie  gratification  of  his  ambition  and  of 
his  hate ;  his  enemy,  Xumidicus,  fled  before  him ;  the  populace 
still  applauded  liim  ;  his  veterans  gave  him  a  blind  devotion;  the 
inefiicieney  of  his  colleague  gave  him  the  entire  consular  authority; 
Saturninus  gave  him  that  of  the  tribuneship,  and  Glaucia  of  the 
pra)torship.  His  power,  therefore,  was  absolute,  and  what  did 
he    do    with    it  ?      Here    his    political    incapacity     was    revealed.^ 


^ 


•"^M,^- 


Temple  of  Saturn  (See  last  page).^ 


He  had  no  projects;  he  set  on  foot  no  reforms;  he  took  no 
initiative;  but  he  left  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  so  free  to  act  that 
they  soon  took  the  lead,  and  he  remained  himself  in  doubt  whether 
he  was  for  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  whom  he  did  not  love,  or 
for  the  people,  whom  he  despised.  In  character  an  aristocrat,  he 
was   by  habit   and   position   a   democrat,  and   he   remained  inactive 

^  C.  Marim  homo  mrii  et  mutahilin  xngnni  cnmUiique  semper  neoundum  fortmiam.     (Li\ y, 
Epit.,  Ixii.)  , 

^  Kestoration  by  M.  Dutert  of  the  tloole  des  Beaur-Arts. 
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between  the  two  factions,  seeking  to  deceive  both,  and  in  this 
double  game  losing  his  own  honour  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  This  selfish  policy  bore  its  fruits  ;  the  day  came  when 
the  conqueror  of  Jugurtha  and  of  the  Cimbri  found  himself  alone, 
abandoned  by  all,  in  the  same  citv  which  had  once  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  his  triumphs. 

Saturninus  had  been  at  first  only  an  instrument ;  the  weak- 
ness of  Marius  soon  emboldened  him  to  work  for  his  own  interests. 
His  designs  have  never  been  clearly  understood  ;  perhaps  he  had 
none.  His  policy,  it  is  certain,  was  shaped  from  day  to  day,  like 
that  of  his  former  patron.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  by 
foreigners  and  Italians,  and  on  one  occasion  they  were  heard  to 
salute  him  by  the  title  of  king.'  In  his  public  harangues  he 
constantly  inveighed  against  the  venality  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  accredit  his  denunciations  he  publicly  insulted  the  envoys  of 
Mithridates,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  formidable  war,  by 
accusing  them  of  buying  the  senators  with  gifts  of  money.  He  also 
refreshed  the  recollection  of  the  Gracchi,  by  presenting  to  the  people 
a  pretended  son  of  Tiberius,  who  had  been,  he  said,  brought  up 
in  concealment  since  his  father's  murder.  The  wddow  of  Scipio 
^milianus  appeared  publicly  in  the  Forum,  and  denied  the  claims 
of  this  stranger,  who  was  asserted  to  be  her  nephew.  The  populace, 
however,  refused  to  accept  this  decisive  testimony,  and  the  adven- 
turer, who   was,    in  truth,    a   runaway   slave,   was   elected  tribune.^ 

Saturninus  desired  to  obtain  a  re-election  himself,  and 
to    have    Glaucia,    who   was    always    involved    in    his 
plans,  raised  to  the  consular  office.      He  succeeded  for 
himself,  but  the  great  orator,  Marcus  Antonius,  obtained 
Coin  of  Lucius   ^^e    Consulship,    and     Memmius,    also    a    distinguished 
uin^inus^*'     ^^^^7  ^h^   tribune   of  the   year    111,^  would   have  been 
also   elected,    had   not   the   band    of    Saturninus   rushed 
upon  him  in  the  Forum  and  beaten  him  to  death. 

This   outrage   roused   the   whole    city,    and   the   wealthy   class, 

*  Flor.,  iii.  16. 

'  Ille  ex  compedibm  atque  ergastulo  Gracchus.     (Cic,  pro  Rahirio,  7.) 
'  See  p.  463. 

*  L.  SATVRN.  (Lucius  Saturninus),  an  M,  a  monetan-  symbol,  and  Saturn  in  a  quadriga, 
holding  a  sickle.  Reverse  of  a  denarius  of  tlie  Apuleian  family,  attributed  to  Lucius  Apuleius 
Saturninus. 
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terrified  at  the  acts  of  violence  which  the  demagogue  had  incited, 
gathered  around  the  senate,  urging  Marius  to  act  with  severity 
against  the  guilty  persons.  It  is  said  that  while  the  senatorial 
chiefs  were  assembled  at  his  house,  Saturninus  came  thither  also 
and  that  the  consul,  going  from  one  room  to  the  other  under  divers 
pretexts,  entertained  the  complaints  of  both  parties  at  once,  tem- 
porising with  both.^  This  story  is  very  probably  fictitious,  but  the 
consul  s  double-dealing  cannot  be  denied. 

An   act   of   baseness   on   his   part   soon   after   may  be  regarded 
as   an   attempt   to   regain   public   confidence.      During  the  night  of 
the    10th   of    December,    the   day   on   which    the    tribunes   entered 
upon    the    duties    of    their    office,    Glaucia,    Saturninus,    the    false 
C^racchus,  and  Saufeius  the  quaestor,  seized  the  Capitol.     Upon  this 
the     senate     uttered     its     formula,     Caveant    consules ;     the     nobles 
armed  themselves,  and  even   the  aged  ex-consul  Sceevola  was  seen, 
a   virile   soul   in    a   decayed    body,"    supporting   his   feeble   steps 
with  a  javelm,  and   marching  to   defend   the  laws.      Marius,  borne 
along    by   the    general    excitement,    joined    in    besieging    his    late 
accomplices,  and  to  ^eX  the  better  of  them  without  fighting  he  cut 
oif    the   water   supply   of    the    Capitol.       The    conspirators,    relvin- 
upon   his   protection,  surrendered,  and  were   by  his   orders   confined 
m   the   senate-house.      It   is   possible   he   mav  have   hoped  to   save 
their  lives,  but  if   it  were  so  his   intention  was  defeated ;    some  of 
the  crowd   climbed   upon  the  roof   of   the  building,  and  tearing  off 
the    tiles,    pelted    to    death    the    two    tribunes,    the    qu.Tstor,    and 
Glaucia,   all   still  wearing  their   insignia   of   office.      As   usual,   this 
first   shedding   of   blood   was   quickly  followed   by  more,  and   manv 
persons    were    slain.      Whether    aristocratic    or    popular,    a    party 
that    has    once    tasted    blood    craves    for    it.      A    Eoman    senator 
Eabinus   (100),    took   the   place   of   public   executioner,    cutting   off 
the  head  of   Saturninus,  and  bearing  it  through  the  city  upon  the 
point  of   a  pike.      The   exploit   brought   him   much   honour   at   the 
time,  but,  thirty-seven  years   later,  it  caused  him  to  be  summoned 
before   a   tribunal   by  a   partisan   of   Julius  C^sar,  Labienus,  whose 
uncle  had  perished  on  this  day. 

A     pai-ty    consisting    only    of     the     ignorant     and     miserable 

'  Plut.,  Mar.,  32. 
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proletariat  can  destroy,  but  never  build  up.  Satuniinus  had  ex- 
perienced this,  findin<];  the  same  end  as  Sulpicius,  C'inna,  Clodius, 
and  so  many  othcu-  demagogues  in  all  ages  and  all  lands.  By  this 
v^  catastrophe  Marius  himself  lost,  and  justly,  whatever  popularity 
remained  to  him. 

He    strove     in     vain     to    arrest     the     reactionary    movement. 
Instigated  by  him,  Furius,  the   son   of   a   freedman,  Avho   had,  not- 


Aqueduct  near  SmjTna.' 


withstanding  his  ignoble  birth,  attained  the  tribuneship,  opposed  liis 
veto  to  the  return  of  Metellus,  which  had  been  proposed.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  office  he  was  an-aigned  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  hired  mob,  who  would  not  even  allow  him  to  make  his 
defence.  "Thus,"  says  Appian,  **each  time  the  comitia  met,  the 
assembly  was  stained  with  blood."  A  man  who  talked  of  an 
agrarian  law,  and  who  kept  in  his  house  a  portrait  of  Saturninus, 
was    banished ;     the    same    penalty    was    decreed    in    the    case    of 


'  De  Lalx)rde,  Voyage  en  A/tie  mhicure,  pi.  66a. 
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Decianus,    who    had    deplored    the    murder    of    the    accomplice    of 
Marius;     The  knights,  in   the   exercise  of   their  judicial   functions, 
avenged  themselves  for  the  terror  which  the  poorer  class  had  caused, 
not  merely  to  the  senate,  but   all   men  of   property.      At  last,  con- 
quered by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  younger  Metellus,  who  that 
day    gained    the    sur- 
name    of     Pius^     the 
people  pronounced  sen- 
tence of   recall   in   the 
case      of      Numidicus. 
He    was    at    Smvma, 
and     in     the     theatre 
when    the    messengers 
arrived,  and  he  waited 
calmly     till     the    per- 
formance was  over  be- 
fore    he     opened    the 
letters  which  had  been 
brought  him.     An  im- 
mense crowd  welcomed 
his    return    to     Eome, 
giving    him    almost    a 
triumphal     entry    into 
the  city  (99).     Marius 
was  unwilling  to  wit- 
ness the  return  of   his 
rival,  and  making  pre- 
text of  sacrifices  vowed 
to  Cybele,    set   off   for 
Asia;  he  also  cherished 
the   hope   of    bringing 
about  the  rupture   be- 
tween Mithridates  and  the  Eepublic,  which  Satuminus  had  provoked 
by  his  insults  to  the  envoys.     Marius  must  have  a  war  to  recover 

^  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  33;  Cic,  de  Orat,  ii.  11,  de  Leg.,'n.  U,pro  Rabirio,  9. 
Museum  of  the  Capitol.     (Clarac,  Mus.,  pi.  634,  x\o.  1428.)     This  group,  in  Pentelic 
marble,  was  found  m  1750  near  Ostia,  in  the  Isola  sacra.     Venus  wears  the  Latin  diadem  the 
tunic,  and  the  pallium.  .  ' 


^'\t^u-(ii^  ;: 


Mars  and  Venus.'' 


«-. 
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his  importance  (98).  lie  said  of  himself,  ''  They  regard  me  as 
a  sword,  which  rusts  in  time  of  peace."  * 

There  was  now  for  some  time  a  semblance  of  repose.  The 
death  of  Saturninus,  and  Marius'  voluntary  exile,  served  as  a  warn- 
ing to  demagogues.  For  six  years  the  tribunes  had  been 
supreme ;  never  had  so  many  popular  laws  been  passed  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  still  the  people  did  not  awake  from  theii* 
apathetic  indifference.  It  was  plain  that  th(^  popular  party  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  tribunate  of  Satui-ninus  was  the 
last  serious  attempf  that  would  ever  be  made  to  reconstruct  it. 
His  laws  were  now  repealed,  his  colonies  reduced  to  one  feeble 
settlement  in  Corsica,  and  of  these  famous  tribuneships  there  was 
left  only  a  stain  of  blood  on  the*  floor  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the 
ruin  of  a  great  reputation,  and  the  well-established  certainty  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  Eoman  rabble.  From  this  time 
forward,  instead  of  plebeians,  there  were  soldiers,  instead  of  tribunes, 
there  were  generals,  and  civil  wars  instead  of  riots  in  the  Forum. 
Mars,  in  the   depths  of  his  sanctuary,  might  well  shake  his  spear.'' 

For  the  moment  the  aristocratic  party  seemed  again  victorious. 
At  home,  all  the  efforts  of  the  popular  faction  had  failed.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  tribunes  from  obtaining  advantages  from 
enactments  whose  import  was  not  thoroughly  understood,  a  consular 
law  in  98,  the  CtvciUa'Dldia^  revived  the  provision  that  laws 
must  be  annoimced  three  nundintv  before  they  were  voted  upon; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  forbidden  that  any  in*elevant  law 
or  amendment  should  then  be  proposed,  as  had  been  done  by 
Satuminus,  and  eSrlier  by  Licinius  Stolo  in  367.  It  is  probable 
that  the  reaction  went  even  further  than  existing  documents  prove. 
The  clo«ng  of  the  schools  by  the  censor  Crassus,  a  great  orator, 
who  made  it  his  boast  that  he  was  in  no  way  indebted  to  Greek 
influence,    indicates   that   the   old   Koman   party    was    more   resolute 

*  Plut.,  Ma,'.,  33. 

^  Aulas  Gellius  (A'oc-^  Att.,  iv.  b)  bus  preserved  the  following-  seiitttus-coiwultuinof  the  year 
yU :  "  Julius,  son  of  Lucius,  the  pontifex  Maximus  having"  made  known  that  the  spears  of  Mars 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  reyia  had  been  shaken  without  liuman  agency,  it  was  decreed  by  the 
senate:  that  the  consul  M.  Antonius  should  appease  Jupiter  and  Mars  by  tlie  offering-  of  great 
sacrifices;  that  he  should  also  sacrifice  to  whatever  other  divinities  he  might  deem  it  needful  to 
conciliate  ;  that  whatever  he  slioukl  do  should  l>e  approved ;  and  that  if  it  should  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  multiply  the  number  of  victims,  offerings  should  be  made  to  the  god  Itobigus." 
This  divinity  was  the  protector  of  harvests. 


than  ever  in  opposing  all  innovations.  Men  were  beginning 
to  undei-stand  that  those  who  have  charge  of  education  hold  the 
future  in  their  hands,  and  Crassus  refused  to  allow  the  future  to 
be  entrusted  to  those  Greek  rhetoricians  who  had  destroyed  the 
Latin  schools,  and  were  giving  to  the 
Koman  youth  ideas  that  their  fathers  had 
not  kno^vn.* 

In  foreign  affairs  the  haughty  and 
efficient  policy  of  the  senate  inspired  respect 
and  compelled  general  obedience.  In  the 
year  92  8ylla  re-established  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  received  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  the  Parthians 
with  the  same  haughtiness  that  Marius  had  shown  at  the  court  of 
Mithridates.  "  Prince,"  he  said,  "  either  endeavour  to  become  more 
powi^rt'ul  than  the  Komans,  or  else  do  without  murmuring  that 
which   they  ask." 


Ariobarzanes."* 


in. — Tribuneship  of  Livius  Dkusis  (1)1). 

Thus  at  home  and  abroad  the  horizon  seemed  clearer.  Livius 
Drusus,  a  man  of  noble  rank,  judged  it  a  favoiu^able  time  to  bring 
forward  again,  with  new  ideas,  the  project  of  the  Gracchi  to  reform 
the  constitution.  He  was  a  son  of  that  Drusus  whose  efforts 
against  Cains  Gracchus  had  been  rewarded  by  the  title  of  primepH 
senatus^  Avhile  his  popular  laws  had  given  him  the  name  of  the 
people's  friend.  By  bii-th  and  position  Livius  Drusus  was  a  con- 
servative, but  one  of   those  conservatives  who  believe  that  the  best 

»  Aulus  GelliiLs  (A'oc/.  Att.,  xv.  11)  :  *' It  has  Ix'en  reported  to  us  that  certain  men  are 
establishing  a  new  kind  of  instruction,  and  that  our  youth  frequent  their  schools.  We  are  in- 
formed that  these  men  assume  the  title  of  Latin  rhetoricians,  and  that  the  youth,  going  daily  to 
their  houses,  remain  tliere  in  idleness  tlie  entire  day.  Our  ancestors  decided  in  respect  to'the 
schools  their  sons  should  attend  and  the  lessons  they  should  leani.  These  innovations,  contrary 
to  the  customs  and  usages  of  our  ancestors,  displease  us,  and  seem  to  us  not  good.  We  have 
therefore  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  known  our  opinion  on  this  matter  to  teachers  and  pupils.  We 
object  to  it."  The  censors,  not  having  the  imperium,  uttered  no  commands,  but  the  words  nobis 
nonplacere  ha<l  the  weight  of  an  authoritative  censure  and  a  condemnation  to  wliich  the  prsetor 
or  the  aediles  would  give  effect. 

■'  Diademed  head  of  Ariobarzanes.  On  the  reverse,  BA2IAKQ1'  APIOBAPZANOl- 
♦IA01»12MAI()V  \r  (13),  and  two  monograms.  Palks  standing,  holding  a  Victory.  Silver  coin 
of  Ariobarzanes,  struck  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  i-eigu.  - 
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way  to  protect  established  institutions  is  to  lower  the  barriers  and 
avoid  violent  catastrophes.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  from 
hatred  to  the  aristocratic  party  that  he  proposed  his  reforms ;  his  en- 
lightened mind  looked 
beyond  the  interests  of 
any  class.  He  en- 
deavoured to  solve  the 
twofold  problem  which 
had  for  forty  years 
agitated  the  contending 
parties  in  Rome,  namely, 
to  reconcile  the  senate 
and  the  people,  and  to 
transform  the  municipal 
institutions  of  the  city 
into  the  constitution  of 


an     empire,    now 


that 


Terra-Cotta  Figurine  from  the  Cyrenaica.^ 


the  masters  of  a  city 
and  its  suburbs  had 
become  masters  of  the 
world.  Anyone  who 
endeavoured  •  to  bring 
this  about  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  clear-sighted 
patriot. 

The  Gracchi  had 
been  reproached  with 
giving  two  heads  to 
the  State  by  conferring  upon  the  equestrian  order  the  entire  judicial 
authority,  an  authority  which  they  had  lately  disgraced  by  their 
condemnation  of  the  upright  Rutilius.  Drusus,  being  elected 
tribune  in  91,  abandoned  this  arrangement.^  For  the  purpose  of 
strengthening   the   aristocracy — the   conservative   element,  that  is  to 


*  Aphrodite  and  Eros.  (Heuzey,  Les  Figurities  de  terre  cuite  du  musie  du  Loucre,  pi.  xli. 
fig.  1.) 

=*  Tliese  incessant  changes  in  the  Roman  judiciary  prove  that  justice  had  become  a  sovereign 
injustice  in  the  Republic,  since  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  class  to  gain  possession  of  the  judicial 
functions  in  order  to  become  supreme  in  the  State. 


say— Drusus  proposed  to  restore  the  judicial  authority  to  the 
senators,  and  he  set  on  foot  an  investigation  in  respect  to 
venality ;  '  at  the  same  time  he  proposed  the  admission  into  the 
senate  of  300  persons  of  the  equestrian  order.  For  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  democracy,  the  element  of  strength,  and  in  the 
hope  of  relieving  the  destitution  of  the  lower  classes,  he  proposed 
distributions  of  corn,  and  also  promised  lands  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
while  to  the  allies  he  wished  to  give  citizenship.  ''  Let  us  bestow 
everything,"  he  said  to  his  friends  among  the  aristocracy,  ^^that 
there  may  be  nothing  left  which  can  be  divided  save  air  and  earth, 
ccenum  et  coelum?  Then  there  will  be  no  more  chance  for  dema- 
gogues to  stir  up  the  people  with  promises."  In  this,  however, 
Drusus  deceived  himself,  for  demagogues  are  always  ready  with 
promises,  and  the  multitude  have  always  faith  enough  to  believe 
them. 

Following  the  example  of  Licinius  Stolo,  the  tribune  in- 
corpomted  all  these  provisions,  except  the  citizenship  of  the  allies, 
into  a  single  bill.  This  was  contrary  to  the  law  passed  a  few 
years  before,  forbidding  heterogeneous  proposals  {per  saturmi)\  it 
was,  however,  a  secure  method  to  obtain  the  success  of  the 
measure,  since  it  caught  the  majority  of  voters,  who  cared  nothing 
for  politics,  and  were  only  eager  to  secui-e  the  increased  distribu- 
tion of  corn.  Each  of  his  laws,  indeed,  offended  a  section  of  the 
nation  ;  the  senate,  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  the  300  knights 
into  their  number;  the  knights,  whom  nothing  could  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  judicia ;  and  the  poor,  who  cared  neither  for 
changes  in  the  constitution,  nor  for  the  establishment  of  colonies, 
which  meant  the  obligation  to  work  for  their  living.  And  it 
was   clear   to   all  that  Drusus  aimed   still   further  .  at  the   elevation 


'  App.,  Btll  civ.,  i.  35.  According  to  Livy  {Epit.,  Ixx.),  it  was  his  plan  to  compose  the 
tribunals  of  both  senators  and  knights  in  equal  numbers,  which  was  fundamentally  the  same 
thing. 

"*  Flor.,  iii.  17,  and  De  Vir.  ill.,  QQ.  But  so  much  extravagance  exhausted  the  treasury, 
and  Drusus  was  driven  to  the  expedient  of  debasing  the  currency.  Accepting  the  common 
theory  of  his  time,  that  the  State  was  able  to  give  by  its  stamp  what  value  it  pleased,  Drusus 
established  the  rule  of  coinage  that  out  of  every  eight  denarii  minted,  one  should  be  of  silvered 
bronze.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  18.)  Nor  should  we  blame  him  too  severely  for  this ;  the 
theory  that  money  need  not  have  a  real  value  corresponding  to  that  which  is  given  it  as 
a  circulating  medium  lasted  long  in  Europe,  and  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  France  made 
bitter  experience  of  its  fallacy. 

VOL.11.  MM 
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of  the  subjects  to  equality  with  their  masters,  while  among  the 
allies  themselves  much  anxiety  was  felt  about  the  colonies  pro- 
mised to  the  Eoman  poor,  which  could  be  founded  only  at 
their  expense.  The  great  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  landowners, 
especially,*  cared  far  less  for  the  citizenship  offered  them  than  for 
the  territory  of  which  they  might  be  deprived.     The  other  Italians, 

however,  attached  themselves  to  Drusus  as  their  last 
hope,  and  crowded  about  him.  Secret  meetings  were 
held,  and  a  plan  of  action  determined  upon ;  in  short, 
it  was  really  a  conspiracy.  His  care  for  his  own 
^Tolhius*^^"  i^t^^^sts  appears  in  the  oath  which  each  conspirator  was 
required  to  take :  ^  '*  By  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  by  the 
Eoman  penates,  by  Hercules,  by  the  sun  and  the  earth,  ...  by 
the  demi-gods  who  founded  the  Eoman  State,  by  the  heroes  who 
built  it  up,  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the  same  friends  and  foes 
with  Drusus,  that  I  will  spare  neither  substance  nor  parent,  nor 
child,  nor  life  of  any  so  it  be  not  for  the  good  of  Drusus  and  of 
those  who  have  taken  this  oath ;  that  if,  by  the  laws  of  Drusus, 
I  become  a  citizen,  I  will  hold  Eome  as  my  country  and  Drusus 
as  my  greatest  benefactor."  Duiing  an  illness  of  the  tribune,  the 
devotion  of  the  allies  was  unmistakable,  all  the  Italian  cities  offer- 
ing solemn  prayers  for  his  recovery,  as  if  on  him  alone  depended 
their  welfare. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  formula  of  the  oath  given 
above  was  a  forgery  prepared  by  the  adversaries  of  Drusus  to  ruin 
him  or  dishonour  his  memory,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  conclude  from  it  that  the  tribune  was  meditating  a  re- 
volution. He  had  undertaken  a  great  work,  to  which  the  aristo- 
cratic and  wealthy  classes  were  bitterly  opposed ;  to  succeed,  he 
had  need  of  allies,  and  he  naturally  sought  them  among  the  persons 
interested,  and  formed  then  into  an  organized  force.  From  their 
tombs  the  Gracchi  warned  him  that  he  must  protect  himself,  and 
this  he  did.  His  method  was  doubtless  a  dangerous  one,  for  he 
incurred   the   risk   of   being   impelled   against   his  will   to  desperate 


*  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  36. 

»  CAPITOLINUS.     A  silver  coin  of  the  Petillian  family. 

'  Uiod.,  xxxvii.  11.     Livy  {Epit.y  btxi.)  speaks  also  of  coitus,  conjuratione^que  et  oratumes 
in  concilio  principum. 


extremities.     About  this  time,  the  Marsian,  Pomp^edius  Silo,  a  friend 
of    Drusus,    gathered    a    band,    whose    numbers    were    exaggerated 
to    10,000;    these    men,    it    was   said,    carried    concealed    weapons, 
and,    led  by    Silo,    advanced    through    by-ways   upon    Eome,    with 
the    intention    of     surrounding    the    senate-house    and    compelling 
the    senators    to   grant    citizenship    to   the   allies,    or,    failing    that, 
of    ravaging    the    city    with   fire    and   sword.  ^      On   the    way   Silo 
was     met     by    the    consular    Domitius,    who    enquired    why    this 
crowd   followed    him.       ^'I   am    going    to   Eome,    whither    the   tri- 
bune  bids   us   come,''  was   the  answer   of   Pompa^dius.      Upon    the 
positive   assurances   of    Domitius   that   the    senate   were   voluntarily 
about  to  do  justice   to   the  allies,  he  was  persuaded   to  dismiss  his 
followers.      If   a  word  was  enough  to  dispel  their  anger  and  break 
up   their   design,  it   is   plain   that   neither  was   in    any  respect   for- 
midable. 

Men's   minds,    however,   were   greatly  excited   at   Eome,   as   is 
shown   by  subsequent   events,   and   also   by  an   anecdote   related   of 
Cato  (of  Utica),  at  that  time   a  child  four  years  old.      Brought  up 
in  the  house  of   his  uncle,  Livius  Drusus,  and   accustomed  to  hear 
angry   discussions    about    the    rights    of    the    allies,    iha    boy   had 
already  taken  sides  with  the  aristocratic  faction.      Pomptedius  Silo, 
being  at  his   uncle's  house  one   day,   said   to   him,  ^^Will   you  not 
beg  your  uncle  to  help  us  in  obtaining  the  citizenship?"   and  the 
child    refusing,    Pompaedius    seized    him    and    held    him    out    of 
a  window,  saying,  ''  Promise  me  you  will,  or  I  shall  let  you  fall." 
But   the   boy  continued   silent,  and  Pompaedius  was  obliged   to   re- 
lease him.     It  is  generally  cited  to  show  iha  resolute  character  of 
Cato,  but  if  it  were  true,  the  chief  point  noticeable  is  the  reflection 
in  this  fierce  young  soul  of  the  passions  of  an  oligarchy,  who  could 
not   brook   that   Italian   nobles   should   become   their   rivals   for  the 
consulship,  or  the  Italian  poor  swell  the  tumults  of  the  Forum. 

The  city  was  now  divided  into  two  hostile  factions  of  very 
unequal  strength,  the  partisans  of  the  Italians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  a  part  of  the  nobles  and  nearly  all  the  rich 
citizens  of  Eome.  The  equestrian  order  were  the  persons  most 
actively  opposed  to  the  Livian  law,  for  by  it  they  would  have  lost 

'  ^iivouTO   U    TTipiCTnaai  Ty   (TvyK\nT<ii    Td   OTrXa  ...     ^  p},  Trvpt  Kai  mdt}pv  k.  t.  X.     (Diod. 
xxxvii.  13.) 
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the  judicial  position  which  rendered  them  masters  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  they  would  have  been  deprived  also  of  theii*  monopoly  of 
the  world's  commerce,  since  the  Italians,  on  becoming  citizens, 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  dispute  this  advantage  with  them ; 
and,  finally,  the  investigations  threatened  by  the  tribune  were 
a  perpetual  danger  to  the  unjust  judges  so  numerous  in  their 
ranks,  and  even  a  possible  peril  to  every  person  who  had  presided 

over  a  tribunal.  The  senate,  meanwhile,  remained  in 
the  background,  as  it  had  been  wont  to  do  in  every 
crisis  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  senators  were  favourable  to  Drusus,  who 
would  restore  to  them  the  judlcia^  and  if  we  may 
believe  a  doubtful  anecdote,  showed  him  a  deference 
which  justified  the  tribune's  inordinate  pride.  Being  on  one 
occasion  in  the  Forum,  Dmsus  received  a  message  from  the 
senate,  requesting  his  attendance  at  their  place  of  meeting.  "  They 
may  come  to  me,"  he  said,  '^  in  the  Curia  Hostilia,  near  the 
rostra,"  and  the  senate  obeyed.  He  gave  them  great  offence  by 
doubling  their  number,  but  it  was  advisable  for  them  to  show 
good-will  towards  the  man  who,  in  restoring  to  them  the  judicial 
offices,  **  plucked  them  from  those  ferocious  beasts  who  thirsted  for 
their  blood."  ^ 

The  equestrian  order  had  summoned  to  Rome  numerous  bands 
of  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  which  the  landlords  willingly  furnished, 
and  they  could  count  upon  the  aid  of  the  consul,  Marcius  Philippus. 
This  person,  ''variable  and  inconsistent,"  but  especially  violent,  had, 
in  104,  when  tribune,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  and  had  uttered 
those  famous  words  that  are  the  justification  of  the  Gracchi.^  Later 
he  had  shown  himself  one  of  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  Saturninus, 
and  now,  a  personal  enemy  of  Drusus,  he  reproached  the  senate 
with  their  inactivity,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to  caiTy  on 
the  government  with  such  a  body  of  men,  and  that  there  was 
need  of   a  new  senate.     This  unbecoming   outbreak  on  the  part  of 


*  L.  PHILIPPVS.    Equestrian  statue;  below,  the  sign  of  the  denarius.     Reverse  of  a  coin 
of  the  Marcian  family. 

*  The  words  are  those  of  Cassius,  in  support  of  the  law  of  Servilius  C»pio,  who,  in  106, 
restored  the  judgeships  to  the  senate.     (Cic,  de  Oral.,  i.  52 ;  Bnd.f  43.) 

^  See  p.  515. 
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the  first  magistrate  of  a  Eepublic  against  its  chief  assembly  pro- 
duced an  indignant  burst  of  eloquence  from  Crassus,  and  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  nobles  the  following  declaration  was  passed  as 
a  resolution :  ''  The  wisdom  of  the  senate  has  never  been  found 
wanting  to  the  Eepublic."  ''•  It  was  a  swan's  song,"  says  Cicero: 
While  speaking,  Crassus  was  attacked  with  a  pain  in  the  side ; 
fever  supervened,  and  a  week  later  he  was 
dead. 

This  ^*  swan's  song"  of  the  dying  Koman 
was  a  noble  but  a  useless  utterance ;  on 
both  sides  violent  acts  continued.  On  the 
day  when  the  Livian  law  was  under  dis- 
cussion, Philippus  would  have  put  a  stop 
to  the  voting,  but  an  officer  in  attendance 
on  Drusus  seized  him  by  the  throat  with 
such  violence  that  the  blood  spurted  from 
his  mouth  and  eyes.  *'It  is  only  the 
gravy  of  thrushes,"  sneered  the  tribune, 
making  reference  to  the  sumptuous  ban- 
quets in  which  Philippus  delighted.  The 
law  was  passed,  and  now  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  struggle  was  over ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  recommenced  with  more 
bitterness  than  ever.  As  soon  as  the  senate 
were  established  in  the  judgeships  they 
allowed  the  other  clauses  of  the  bill  to 
be  attacked.  "  I  might  well  oppose  your 
decrees,"  the  tribune  said,  ^'  but  I  shall  not 
do  so,  for  I  am  sure  that  those  who  commit  wrong  will  soon  be 
punished  for  it.  Consider,  however,  that  in  abolishing  my  law  you 
abolish  also  the  provision  concerning  the  judiciary,  which  ensures 
the  safety  of  honest  men  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Be 
careful,  then,  lest  through  hatred  of  me  you  disarm  yourselves."  ^ 
The  senate  hesitated,  and  the  knights  had  recourse  to  the  method 
usual  in  revolutions.  One  evening,  when  Drusus  was  on  his  way 
home,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  his  clients,  he  was  suddenly  struck 


^^' 


Lictor  (bas-relief  of  the 
Vatican) 


'  Diodorus  (xxxii.  10)  cannot  fix  exactly  the  date  of  the  tribuneship  of  Drusus. 
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down.  The  assassin  made  his  escape,  leaving  his  dagger  in  the 
wound,  which  proved  to  be  mortal.  "  0  !  my  friends ! "  cried  the 
dying  tribune,  ^Svhen  will  the  Kepublic  again  find  a  citizen  like 
myself.''  ^  Some  time  before  this,  at  the  Latin  festival,  the  Italian 
conspirators  were  intending  to  kill  the  consul,  but  in  consequence 
a  warning  from  Drusus,  Philippus  escaped  (91). 

Again  a  reformer  had  been  slain,  and  this  time  the  financial 
oligarchy  were  responsible  for  the  murder.  A  few  months  later 
a  tribune  of  the  aristocratic  faction  extolled  this  deed  of  violence. 
Political  morals  had  indeed  fallen  very  low,  when,  not  content 
with  their  victim's  life,  the  conservative  party  openly  justified  the 
assassination.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  search  was  made  for 
the  murderer.  The  knights  [or,  rather,  the  consul  Philippus]  took 
advantage  of  the  consternation  caused  by  this  event  to  compel  the 
senate  to  use  that  singular  privilege  which  the  Conscript  Fathers 
had  always  claimed,  the  right  of  dispensing  with  the  observance 
of  any  given  law,  and  the  following  decree  was  promulgated :  ^*  It 
seems  good  to  the  senate  that  the  people  should  not  be  held  to 
obey  the  laws  of  Drusus,"  as  being  contrary  to  the  provision 
of  the  lex  Ccecilia-Didia,  At  the  same  time  an  agent  of  the 
senate,  the  tribune  Yarius  Ilybrida,  a  native  of  Sucre,  son  of 
a  Roman  father  and  Spanish  mother,  proposed  a  law  making  it 
treason  for  any  citizen  to  favour  the  claims  of  the  allies,  and  for 
any  Italian  to  attempt  to  take  part  in  Eoman  affairs.  The  tribunes 
opposed  this,  employing  their  veto,  but  the  knights,  drawing 
swords  hidden  under  their  mantles,  compelled  the  acceptance  of 
the  Varian  law.^  The  senate  may  have  then  remembered  the 
prophetic  words  of  Drusus.  The  most  illustrious  of  the  senators 
were  soon  after  accused.  Bestia,  C.  Cotta,  Mummius,  Pompeius 
Eufus,  and  Memmius  were  banished  or  went  voluntarily  into  exile. 
Scaurus  himself  A^as  accused  by  Yarius.  His  sole  reply  was  as 
follows :  "  The  Spaniard,  Q.  Yarius,  accuses  Scaurus,  prince  of  the 
senate,    of  having   excited   the   allies   to   revolt ;    ^milius   Scaurus, 

1  See  p.  526. 

^  Tlie  law  of  perdue llio,  which  condemned  the  traitor  to  death,  had  become  obsolete.  (Cic, 
pro  Itah.,  3.)  The  le.r  mnjentatis  of  Yarius  only  imposed  the  penalty  of  exile.  Cicero 
{de  Invent.,  ii.  7)  tlius  defines  the  crime  of  majentai<:  majestatem  mimiere  eat,  de  difpiitate  ant 
amplitudine,  ant  potestate  popnli,  ant  eorum  qnilnis  jHttestatem  dedit  alujnid  deruyare. 
Satumiuus  had  passed  a  law  concerninj?  treason,  but  we  know  nothing  of  it. 


prince  of  the  senate,  denies   the   charge.      Which   of  the  two  will 
you  believe?" 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war  brought  to  a  close  these 
acts  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  equestrian  order,  for  it  was 
a  tempest  that  threatened  to  sweep  away  everything — people, 
nobles,  and  even  the  State  itself.^ 

*  [The  Varian  tribunal  continued  sitting-  and  condemning  after  all  other  courts  were  closed 
by  the  war,  and  it  was  the  panic  caused  by  this  great  crisis,  not  any  abnormal  power  or  fierce- 
ness in  the  knights,  which  caused  the  exile  of  so  many  important  senators.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  the  moderate  Liberals,  who  had,  at  least  for  some  time,  favoured  Drusus.  (Cf.  the  clear 
narrative  in  Neumann,  Verfall  der  rom.  Repnblik,  p.  475,  seq.).—Ed.'] 

'  Bas-relief  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.     (Clarac,  Musee,  p.  194,  No.  217.) 
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CHArXER  XLII. 

THE  SOCIAL  WAR. 

I. — Condition   of   the   Italians. 

IN  the  conquest  of  the  Italian  States,  Eome  had  profited  by  those 
municipal  hatreds  which  always  prevent  cities  from  making 
concerted  resistance  ;  to  secure  their  obedience  after  the  conquest, 
she  had  still  further  increased,  by  the  inequality  of  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  them,  the  old  jealousies  springing  from  diversities 
of  origin,  language,  and  religion.  The  plan  succeeded,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  fidelity  of  the  Italians  had  resisted  the  severest 
tests.  But  the  allies  shared  the  fate  of  the  Roman  plebeians ;  so 
long  as  they  were  deemed  needful,  they  were  treated  with  con- 
sideration, but  as  soon  as  they  became  useless,  they  were  despised. 
The  Roman  aristocracy  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
noblesse  of  all  the  Italian  cities,  had  drawn  many  of  the  latter 
to  Rome  by  the  agreement  that  whoever  had  held  a  municipal 
office  at  home,  or  had  left  behind  him  a  son  to  take  his  place  in 
his  own  city,  should  acquire  the  jus  civitatis^  on  coming  to  reside 
at  Rome.^  When  all  the  nobles  of  the  municipin  had  thus  left 
their  native  towns,  the  obscure  crowd  remaining  were  of  no  ac- 
count. The  treaties  regulating  their  privileges  and  the  distinctions 
established  among  their  cities  were  forgotten.  They  who  at  Rome 
no  longer  had  any  respect  for  the  ^^  sovereign  people,"  could  not 
be  expected  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  vanquished.  All  dif- 
ferences among  the  Italians  were  practically  effaced  by  one  common 
oppression,  and  although  the  words  colony,  municipium,  pnefecture, 


^  Hi  qui  vel  mayistratum  (the  duumvirate)  vel  honorem  (the  {edileship  or  the  quwstorslup) 
gei-unt,  ad  eivifafem  Romanam  perveniunt.  (Gaius,  i.  96,  and  Pliny,  Pan.,  .30.)  A  thinl 
means  of  obtaining  citizenship,  accorded  later  to  the  Latins,  was  to  convict  a  Komau  magistrate 
of  extortion,  but  it  was  not  the  nobility  who  had  create<l  tliis  privilege. 
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and  the  like,  continued  to  exist,  and  corresponded  to  what  had  been 
real  distinctions,  the  whole  Italian  world,  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  was  simply  divided  into  two  great  classes,  those  who 
were,  and  those  who  were  not,  Roman  citizens.^ 

Within   the   Roman  frontier  there   was    law   {legitima  jndicia)', 
outside   of   it   all   was 
arbitrary  and  despotic 
{dominium),     Praeneste 
was  free,  and  treaties 
had     guaranteed     her 
entire      independence. 
But    a    private    indi- 
vidual, Postumiu^,  who 
went  thither  to  sacri- 
fice  in   the   temple  of 
rortune,^  felt    himself 
aggrieved    because   he 
had  not  been  received 
with    public    honours, 
and,     becoming     con- 
sul   some    time    after, 
avenged     himself     for 
the   fancied   slight  by 
laying   upon  the    citi- 
zens  an    onerous    and 
humiliating  tax.^     Lo- 
cri  was  an  allied  city, 
and    the    conduct    of 
Pleminius    there    was 
notorious.    Cales,  Tea- 
num    and    Ferentinum 
were    early    colonies,    with    the    rank    of    municipia.      But    listen 


^:\jt?:' 


The  Goddess  Fortune." 


Sallust  {CatiL,  12)  says  :  Iffnavissumi  homines,  per  summum  scelus  omnia  ea  sodis  adimere 
qiuEfortummi  viri  vietores  hostibu^  reliqu^rant;  and  Cicero  (de  Of.,  ii.  21)  :  Ta^ita,  sublalis  legi- 
bvs  etjudtciu,  erpilatto  direptioque 8ociorum,vt  imhecillitafe  alionim,  non  nostra  mrtute  valeamus 
'  See  this  temple,  vol.  i.,  p.  271. 

J  Livy,  xlii.  1 ;  Cf.  lA.,  xlii.  .3 ;  Val.  Max.,  I.  i.  20.     Cicero  contended  a-ainst  this  abuse 
{dp  Leg.,  in.  8)  ;  Livy,  xxxiv.  44. 

*  Mmee  Pio  Clementino,  ii.  pi.  12.     Statue  of  Luna  marble,  found  at  Rome  near  Trajans 
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to  what  Caius  Gracchus  relates  from  the  rostra  :  ''  Eecently 
our  consul  was  at  Teanum  with  his  wife,  and  the  latter 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  the  men's  baths  in  that  city. 
The  queestor  ordered  M.  Marius  to  have  the  baths  cleared  at 
once  for  the  gratification  of  her  wish.  A  slight  delay  however 
ensued,  the  matron  became  angry,  and  the  consul  ordered  his 
lictors  to  seize  Marius,  to  tear  off  his  garments,  to  bind  him  to 
a   post    in    the   open   market-place   and    to   beat    him   with   rods — 


'7\  1 


Ruins  of  Locri  (p.  537). 

Marius,  the  first  citizen  of  the  town  !  At  the  news  of  this  the 
inhabitants  of  Cales  forbade  by  edict  the  use  of  the  public  baths, 
80    long    as    a    Roman    magistrate    should    be    in    the    town.      At 

Forum.  The  cornucopia  carried  by  this  figure,  and  the  rudder  resting  between  a  wlieel  nn<l 
a  ball  at  her  feet,  have  caused  her  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  Fortune,  the  divmity  who 
bestows  wealth,  but  who  rules  capriciously.  She  wears  on  her  head  a  Phrygian  pih-Ns 
surmounted  by  a  tower,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  thought   to  represent  the   IMirygian 

Fortune. 

^  Ann.  de  tinst.  arcMoL,  vol.  ii.  p.  ."^l^. 
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Ferentmum,  for  a  similar  cause,  our  preetor  ordered  the  arrest  of 
the  quaestors,  one  of  whom  threw  himself  off  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  the  other,  being  taken,  was  beaten  with  rods." 

The  custom  of  so-called  liberw  legationes  caused  the  allies 
great  expense.  Any  senator  wishing  to  travel  for  his  own  business 
or  pleasure,  might  obtain  a  -mission,"  that  is  the  right  of  having 
all  his  travelling  expenses  paid  by  the  allies  through  whose  towns 
he   might   pass.      And   tliey   were   esteemed   fortunate   if    they   did 


Ferentinum.^ 

not  suffer  in  other  ways  from  his  caprice  or  pride.  Again  we 
have  an  incident  related  by  Caius  Gmcehus:  an  inhabitant  of 
\  enusia  meeting  a  young  man  borne  in  a  litter,  said,  laughin- 
to  the  bearei-8 :  "  Is  that  a  corpse  you  are  carrying  there  ?  "  And 
the  jest  cost  him  his  life.  The  words  wer;  of  evil  omen  to 
a   Roman  ear,   and   the    tmveller,    to    obviate    the    presage,    made 


i: 
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the  speaker  expiate  the  offence  with  his  life.  In  an  allied  city, 
which  Cato  does  not  specify,  a  consular,  (J.  Thermus,  on  pretext 
that  negligence  had  been  shown  in  supplying  him  with  provisions, 
caused  all  the  magistrates,  who  were  men  of  good  family  and 
distinguished  merit,  to  be  publicly  beaten  with  rods.  ^^And 
what,"  says  the  wise  censor,  ^*do  you  imagine  was  the  resentment 
that  they  felt — they,  and  their  fellow-citizens,  witnesses  of  this 
outrage?" — "But,"  says  Cicero,  "we  seek  to  inspire  fear  rather 
than  affection."  In  183,  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  disputed  with 
those  of  Nola,  in  respect  to  a  certain  territory.  Q.  Fabius  Labeo, 
the  consul,  being  selected  as  arbiter,  assigned  the  lands  in  dispute 
to  the  Eoman  people.  Legally,  this  may  have  been  justifiable, 
but  politically,  it  was  the  height  of  injustice.^ 

Acts  like  these  did  not  occur  constantly,  or  in  all  places.  In 
many  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  relations  between  the  citizens 
and  the  allies  were  most  friendly,  and  treaties  of  an  oppressive 
character  were  not  executed  to  the  letter,  first  because  no  authority 
was  expressly  charged  to  see  to  their  execution,  and  secondly, 
since  the  public  necessity  which  originally  imposed  them  seemed 
no  longer  to  exist,  private  interests  had  free  scope,  and  transac- 
tions were  possible  which  had  been  at  first  prohibited.  On  one 
occasion,  for  instance,  the  Italian  troops  and  those  of  Rome  fra- 
ternized for  a  moment,  like  kindred  meeting  again  after  long 
separation.^  But  the  few  excesses  committed  here  and  there  were 
enough  to  prove  that  they  might  be  committed  everywhere ;  and 
the  more  thoughtful  Italians  said  to  themselves  that  however 
favourably  situated  any  of  them  might  seem  to  be,  no  city  had 
any  guarantee  against  the  tyranny  of  a  Eoman  magistrate  or  the 
insolence  of  a  citizen.  The  Roman  government  itself  showed 
clearly  that  it  was  influenced  by  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
allies.  The  senate's  decree  concerning  the  Bacchanalia  violated 
their  religious  liberty,  as  the  Didian  and  Sempronian  laws  regu- 
ting  the  expenses  of  festivals  and,  by  fixing  limits  in  regard  to 
usury,    interfered   with   the   civil   rights.^      It   was    manifest   to  all 


'  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Atf.,  x.  .S;  Be  Off.  ii.  8 ;  De  Off.,  i.  10 ;  Val.  Max.,  vii.  3,  4. 
■^  Ol  Trap  afK^oTipois  arpaTiutTai  .  .  .  ,  (mxvov^  oiKtiovQ  Kai  <n>yy(vt'ii  KOTtvoovVf  oT't  o  ri/c  liriyafiiag 
I'oftog  jirtTTOM/rti  Koivioviiaai  riji  Toiavniq  <pi\iaQ.     (Diod.,  xxxviii.  16.)     See  p.  r>(>4. 

^  Didius  extended  the  Sumptimn-  law  of  Fannius  to  nil  Italy,  and  Seinproniiis  did  the  same 
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that,  uotwithstanding  the  diversity  in  titles,  there  existed  in  Italy 
the  two  great  classes,  the  sovereign  people,  and  the  subject  people, 
and  that  the  former  made  capital  out  of  the  latter. 

Moreover,  another  serious  hardship  fell  upon  the  Italians. 
Since  the  middle-class  at  Home  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  burden  of 
all  the  wars  undertaken  by  the  Kepublic  fell  upon  them,  while 
their  soldiers,  twice  as  numerous  as  the  Eoman  force,  were  scorn- 
fully  excluded   from   the   legions,  and  were  sometimes  not   allowed 


n 


Naples— Arcade  of  the  Aqueduct  called  Pouti  Rossi. 

to  share  in  the  pillage  after  a  victory,  or  in  the  distributions  that 
followed  a  triumph  ;  '  and  at  best  they  received  less  than  was  given 
to  the  legionaries.  In  self-sacrifices,  devotion,  and  death  they  had 
equal   share,   but   in  honours  and   rewards  they  were  made  to   feel 


li 


in  regulating  usury.     It  often  happened  that  the  socii  accepted  the  civil  laws  of  Rome.   \Cic., 
pro  BaWo,  8.) 

^  At  the  triumph  of  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  in  177,  the  allied  soldiers  received  but  half  as 
much  as  was  bestowed  upon  the  legionaries.     (Livy,  xli.  13.) 


■ 
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their  inferiority.  Their  chiefs  were  EoinaDs,  and  yet  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  day,  Marius  and  Scipio,  prcfoiTcd  them  to  the 
legionaries.  Their  blood  paid  for  the  world's  conquest,  but  of  the 
world's  plunder  they  were  denied  their  share. 

The  legal  rights  of  the  allies  were  also  very  limited.     Most  of 
them  were  not   at   liberty  to   engage   in  traffic  or  acquire  land  out- 
side the  little  territory  belonging  to  each   city.     The  pnetor  denied 
to   their   property   the    inalienable   character    of    quiritarian    owner- 
ship ;  »    denied   to   them,   as  heads  of   families,  the  Eoman  paternal 
authority ;  and  to  their  title  of  citizen  of  their  own  city  the  rights 
of  appeal  and  of  voluntary  exile.     He  who  could  say  civis  Romanus 
sum,    saw  justice   aiTested    in   the   province,    and   the   law   lose   its 
severity  in   Eome.     Though   guilty  of   the  greatest  crimes,   he   was 
free   of    penalty   by   going   into   voluntary   exile   beyond   the   gates 
of  the  city.'^     The  Italian,  condemned  for  similar  offences,  perished 
under   the  rod.^     The  Roman  paid  no   tax,    and   lived   by   the   sale 
of   his   vote,    and   his   testimony,    and   by   public   distributions;   iho 
Itahan,  instead  of  receiving  anything,  was  obliged  to  spend  for  the 
pay  and   maintenance  of   the  contingents  required   from    the    allies.^* 
Even  the  enjoyment  of    their  natural   advantages  was  denied   them. 
They  were  forbidden  to  work  the  mines '  which  had  eniiched  Etrui-ia, 
and  were  required   to  pay  a   duty  on   the  stone  and  marble  which 
they   extracted   from   their   quarries.      The   greed   of   the   publicans 
weighed   most  severely  upon  the   provinces,  but   in  Italy  there  was 
one  tax,   the  portorium,   which  was  farmed   out.      And,  to  conclude 
the   list   of    their   giievances,    the   very   agrarian    laws   designed   to 
alleviate    the    condition    of    the    Eoman    proletariat,    did    so    by 
despoiling  the  Italians. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  allies,  who  were  [mostly]  identical  with 


The  lerjitimum  dominium  gave  the  owner  right,  when  he  had  lost  possession  of  an  object 
to  demand  by  the  rei  vendicatio,  its  gratuitous  restitution  at  the  hands  of  any  person  into 
whose  power  it  had  in  any  way  come,  and  to  take  it  from  him,  in  case  of  refusal.     The 
mancipatio  secured  the  strongest  guarantees  to  the  buyer. 

'  In  this  case  his  property  would  be  confiscated,  but  with  a  little  forethought  he  was  able 
to  protect  It  by  putting  it  in  trust. 

T      'i!?."^  '^urpilius.  .  .  verheratm  capite  panas  solvit,  nam  is  civis  ex  Latio  erat.     (Sail., 
Jug.,  69.)  ^ 

*  Cf.  Livy,  xxiii.  5  ;  xxvii.  0.     Italia  stipendiaria,  says  Tacitus.     (Ann.,  xi  22  ) 

'  Pli^y.  ^«^  ^at.,  xxxiii.  4.     Near  Volaterra  there  were  rich  copper-mines,  and  gold- 
mines near  Vercellae.  •  '  r 
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the  Komaus  in  language  and   in  manners,   received  no   profits  from 
conquest    or    honours    from    their    military    services,    and    enjoyed 
neither    the    political    privileges    nor    the    civil    rights    of    Eoman 
citizens.      The   son   of   a    freedman   in   Eome   was    of    more   conse- 
quence  than   this  or   that 
brave    Italian  soldier  who 
had   assisted   a   consul    in 
gaining     a     victory.       It 
was,  therefore,  natural  that 
the  Italians  should   aspire 
to  this  title,  which  relieved 
from     taxes,    opened    the 
career     of     official    rank, 
and    raised     them    to    be 
among  the  masters  of  the 
world.     All  the    preroga- 
tives of  the  Eoman  citizen 
were   not    equally   objects 
to  be  desired ;  to  the  poor 
or   even  the   middle   class 
dweller   in  Yenusia  or  Ariminum,  what  mattered  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  Campus  Martins  and  to  help  in   electing  a  consul?      Could 
the  poor  Italians  leave  their  work  and  make  the  joui-ney  to   Eome 
on    all    the    nundinw  ?      Political    rights    were    of    little    value    to 
them,  but  it  was  not  so  in  respect  to  the  civil  rights  included  in 
the   jus    civitatis.      Among    themselves    the    allies    had    theii-    own 
laws,    equitably    regulating    their    mutual   relations.       But    Eoman 
citizens  now  formed   a   considerable   part  of   the  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula.      They    had    business    relations    constantly    with    their 
Italian   neighbours,    wherein    the   inferior   condition    of    the   Italian 
was   perpetually   made   apparent,    and   he   was   made   to   suffer,  not 
merely   in  his   pride,    but    in   his   interests.      The    ravages    of    the 
second   Punic  war,   the   destruction   of    agricultui-e,   the  decrease  in 
the   class   of    petty   proprietors   had   left   a   great   deal   uncultivated 
and  unclaimed.     Now  a  man  having  lawful  possession  of  anything 
{civilis  possessio)   could,    if  he   were   a   Eoman   citizen,    convert  this 


Coin  of  Venusia.^ 


^  Wolf's  head.     Extremely  rare  coin  of  Venu«ia.     Cabinet  de  France. 
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into  quiiitary  ownership  by  the  fulfilment  of  certain  definite  con- 
ditions, or  by  an  uninterrupted  possession,  for  one  year  if  it  were 
personal  property,  and  for  two  yeai-s  if  real.  But  if  he  were  not 
a  citizen  this  was  impossible  ;  his  possessio  could  never  be  changed 

into     dominium^     and     he 
might    at    any    time    bo 
deprived  of   his  property  : 
lulversus  hosteni  [mark  the 
odious     formula]      coterna 
uuctoritas.       By     the    ret 
vindicatio     the      quiritary 
owner    could    recover    his 
possession;    by   the   ncga- 
toria   actio,    he   could    de- 
fend  it    against    any   one 
putting    obstacles    in    the 
way      of      his      complete 
ownei*ship    under    pretext 
of  some  right  [servitus)  ac- 
quired over  it.^     But  only 
one  having  the  dominium  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  these 
legal    proceedings,    and    the    dominium    could    belong    only    to    the 
citizen.     In  the  legal  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  the  jus  civile 
allowed    the    creditor   to    bring   a   suit    to   obtain   payment    of    the 
stipulated    sum.      But,    natural    obligations    founded    upon    the  jaa 
gentium,    existing,    that    is    to   say,    outside    the    protection   of    the 
Eoman   civil   law,   did   not   allow   an   action   to   be  brought  against 
the   debtor.      Between    Eomans   and    Italians    marriages   were    fre- 
quent ;  but  no  legal  consequences  resulted  from  these  unions  except 
to  such  of  the  allies  as  held  the  jm  connuhii  and  the  jus  commercii ; 
otherwise    the    Italian    could    neither  buy    nor  inherit   of   a  citizen 
or  at   least   these   acts   were   not   shielded  by  the   strong  protection 
which  the  Roman  law  afforded  when  they  passed  between  citizens. 
Lastly,    their   liberty   had   not   the   guarantee  of   an   appeal  to    the 


*  Coin  from  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

^  The  formula  of  this  legal  proceeding  was :  Ju8  Hit  non  esse  ire,  agere,  etc. ;  hence  its 
name,  actio  negativa  or  negatoria.     Gains,  Inst.,  iv.  3 ;  Dig.,  viii.  §  2.) 


As  of  Venusia.' 
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people,    nor  had    their   lives   that   of    the    Porcian   and   Sem^^ronian 
laws} 

Notwithstanding  all  the  inconveniences  of  their  situation,  there 
were  for  a  long  time  only  individual  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Italians  to  obtain  the  right  of  citizenship.  In  187,  it  was  found 
that  12,000  Latins  were  living  in  Eome,  and  had  given  their 
names  to  the  censors;  they  were  at  once  expelled  by  order  of 
the  senate.  Others  had  recourse  to  fraud,  and  under  a  feigned 
sale  gave  up  their  sons  to  some  citizens  who  at  once  enfranchised 
them.  In  177,  a  new  inquiry  brought  to  light  a  great  number 
of  aliens  who  had  thus  entered  into  citizenship  by  aid  of  the 
praetor's  wand  and  the  freedman's  cap.  These  persons  the  senate 
also  expelled,  and  prohibited,  though  unsuccessfully,  these  fictitious 
sales. 

Not  infrequently  the  Latin  cities  complained  of  this  desertion, 
as  the  exodus  to  Rome  left  heavier  burdens  in  the  matter  of  taxes 
and  of  military  service  on  the  rest,  and  the  senate  made  no  allow- 
ance for  a  decrease  of  population. 

This  movement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  towards  Rome 
extended  itself  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  In  177,  the  Samnites  and 
the  Pelignians  made  appeal  to  Rome  to  send  back  to  them  4,000 
of  their  citizens  who  had  established  themselves  at  Fregellje,  a  city 
of  Latium,  where  they  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Latin  name, 
and  whence  they  might  later  make  their  way  into  Rome.' 

Thus  the  allies  were  gradually  coming  into  the  city,  when 
an  unexpected  event  had  the  effect  of  making  this  movement 
general.  As  a  result  of  conquest,  the  greater  part  of  Italy  had 
now  become  public  domain.  Hence  followed  the  occupation  by 
noble  Romans  of  an  immense  amount  of  very  fertile  lands  without 
fixed  boundaries  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  of 
.  similar  occupations  by  wealthy  Italians  of  territory  more  remote 
from  the  city,  or  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  high  roads.  When 
the  agrarian  law,  brought  forward  again  by  the  Gracchi,  alarmed 
all   persons    holding   public    lands,    these   Italians   found   themselves 

'  Cf .  Ileineccius,  Elem.  du  droit  rom. ;  Hugo,  Hist,  du  droit  rom. ;  Laboulaye,  Hist, 
du  droit  deproprietefojiciere  en  Occident ;  Marezoli,  Droit  prive  des  Romains ;  Rudorff,  Mm. 
Rechtsg.     Bethmann-llolweg,  etc. 

"  Livy,  xxxix.  3,  xli.  8,  9. 

VOL.  II.  j^j^ 
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iinited  by  a  coimHon  and  urgent  interest,  and  could  not  but  unite 
with  the  Eoman  holders  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
the  law,  or  failing  that,  obtain  citizenship  if  possible  and  compel 
the  people  to  divide  the  land  with  them.  This  motive,  combined 
with  the  long-cherished  desire  to  obtain  full  civil  rights,  and 
with  the  legitimate  ambition  of  men  like  Papius  and  Pompa^dius, 
conscious  of  their  owti  ability  and  chafing  at  the  obscurity  of 
a  Marsian  or  Samnite  municipium — brought  about  the  explosion  so 
long  repressed.  The  insurrection  was  formidable,  for  it  was  no 
longer  the  ill-concerted  revolt  of  a  few  cities,  for  a  moment  enemies, 
but  the  waking  up  of  a  nation. 

In  leading  her  allies  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  in  holding 
united  beneath  her  standards  for  two  centuries  men  of  Etniria, 
Samnium,  Magna  Grecia,  and  Umbria  —  in  giving,  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  the  precedence  to  the  Italians  over  the  provincials, 
Eome  had  been  unconsciously  an  agent  in  forming  a  great  nation- 
ality. Eighty  colonies,  founded  throughout  the  peninsula,  had 
carried  with  them^  the  language  and  blood  of  the  Latin  race, 
although  they  had  not  crushed  out  the  native  languages  or  the 
local  traditions.  But  native  diversities  were  disappearing  according 
as  oppression  destroyed  the  political  differences.  By  their  common 
interests  and  misfortunes,  all  the  Italians  subjected  by  Home  were 
united  and  had  come  to  feel  their  mutual  kinship.  By  degrees 
the  idea  of  a  common  country  had  sprung  up  among  them,  and 
the  word  spoken  by  Scipio  ^milianus  had  been  heard  with  a 
thrill  of  emotion  from  the  Po  to  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

We  have  already  referred  to  what  may  have  been  Scipio's 
secret  intention  and  the  share  intended  for  the  Italians  in  its  ful- 
filment;  but  his  death  arrested  these  designs,  and  after  his  time 
it  was  the  popular  leaders  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  Italians. 
The  promises  of  Fulvius  brought  about  the  insurrection  at  Fre- 
gellse,  which  this  consul  was  constrained  to  leave  to  its  fate,  being 
sent  by  the  senate  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Caius 
Gracchus   had   not   time,  nor  had  he   the   ability,  to  carry  out  the 


^  In  the  Sabelliaii  region  the  Oscan  lanjruage  still  existed,  and  instead  of  the  word  Italia  of 
the  Marsian  medals  we  find  Viteliu  on  those  of  the  Samnites.  The  Sabellian  league  of  the 
north  (see  vol.  i.  p.  ci.)  was  more  Roman  than  that  of  the  south,  and  in  a  large  part  of  Magna 
Grecia  the  Greek  language  was  still  the  speech  of  the  people. 
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vast  plan  he  had  conceived.     Marius  did  not  propose  any  political 
measures,  but  he  enrolled  many  of   the  Italians  in  his  legions,  and 
he  encouraged  the  hopes  of  all  of  them  by  giving  citizenship  upon 
the  field  of  battle  to  1,000  Umbrians  and  to  certain  men  of  Iguvium 
and  Spoleto.^      Marius  was  censured  for   this   act  as   an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eoman  people.     "  Amid  the  din 
of   arms,"  he   replied,   "  I   could   not   hear   the  voice  of   the  law.'' ' 
The   Italians   who    gathered   about   Saturninus   had   used   the   word 
^^king,"  but  his  death  and  the  aristocratic  reaction  which  followed 
the  exile  of   Marius   again   brought   disappointment   to  their  hopes. 
Finally,  the  consuls  of  the  year  95  raised 
to  its  height  the  exasperation  of  the  allies 
by  driving   out  of   Eome   all  the   Italians 
at  that   time   residing   in   the   city  (under 
the  law  Licmict-Mucia)} 

This  was  not  the  first  of  the  decrees 
of  expulsion;  we  have  already  mentioned 
those  of  187  and  of  177,  and  125.  Thus, 
to  interfere  with  settled  habits  and  estab- 
lished business  was  to  cause  the  ruin  of 
many   and    to   secure    the   hatred    of    all. 

The  Italians  left  Kome  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  need  for  ven- 
geance after  so  many  humiliations.  Drusus  attempted  to  pacify 
them,  and  it  was  his  death  which  decided  them  at  last  to  take 
arms.  Two  Latin  historians  recognize  the  justice  of  their  claims.^ 
The  Marsians  took  the  lead,  and  Pomp^edius  Silo,  who  belonged  to 
this   nation,    was    the  soul  of   the  war. 

'  The  aqueduct  of  Spoleto  (p.  547),  a  work  worthy  of  the  Romans  and  often  attributed 

to  them,  appears  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  seventh  century  by  the  Lombard  dukes. 

'  He  seems  to  have  done  the  same  in  Africa  after  the  capture  of  Jugurtha.     (Caes.,  Bell. 
Afi\,  36.) 

^Oic.,deOff.,m.  11. 

*  IKV^PIXI  {I(/uvini),  and  a  cornucopia.     Ancient  coin  of  Iguvium. 

'  Florus  and  Paterculus.     Cum  jits  cioitatiA,  says  tlie  former,  socii  Jmtuisifnc  posfularent 
Causa  fuitjustissima,  says  the  latter. 


As  of  Iguvium.* 
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II. — First  Year  of  the  Social  War. 


The  struggle  we  have  now  to  describe  was  a  war  of  singular 
character,  unlike  any  in  ancient  history.  It  was  formidable,  short 
as  it  was ;  it  cost  more  blood  than  had  ever  before  been  shed 
[except  by  Hannibal]  in  Italy,  and  yet,  contrary  to  all  ancient 
usage,  neither  of  the  two  adversaries  desired  to  destroy  the  other. 
The  Italians,  a  few  of  their  leaders  excepted,  did  not  seek  to 
destroy  Eome,  neither  did  Home  wish  to  exterminate  the  Italian 
peoples,  and  before  the  war  was  ended  the  victors  granted  to  the 
vanquished  what  the  latter  had  asked  for  before  the  first  battle 
had  been  fought.  [In  fact,  the  real  victory  lay  with  the  Italians.] 
With  the  aid  of  Drusus  the  allies  had  expected  success;  upon 
the  failure  of  his  projects,  and  the  beginning  at  fiome  of  a  san- 
guinary reaction,  certain  to  spread  throughout  Italy, 
nothing  was  left  to  them  but  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.  A  few  years  earlier,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Cimbrian  war,  they  had  been  reluctant  to  fui-nish 
the  contingent  required  by  Eome,  and  only  the 
^''\"Lons.?'^^'  ^"'^^'^^    persuasions   of    Sylla   had    brought    them    to 

recognize  a  danger  common  to  all  Italy .^  And  now 
eight  nations,  as  follows,  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  Frentani,  and 
the    inhabitants    of   Picenum    (dwellers   on   the   Adriatic   coast    and 

in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Atemus,  the  Sagrus  and 
the  Tifemus),  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Samnites 
in  the  moimtains,  and  the  Apulians  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula,  bound  themselves  by  oaths,  inter- 
The  SabeUian  ^^^^g^<^  hostagcs,  and  Concerted  a  general  rising.  For 
Bull  Goring  the    the   first   time   entertaining   the   idea   of    union,    they 

Roman  \\  olf  /  ^  '  "^ 

proposed  to  form  a  republic  after  the  model  of  Eome, 
having  a  senate  of  500  members,  two  consuls,  and  twelve  prsetors, 
and   taking  for   their   capital   city   the   fortified   town  of    Corfinium 

^  Q.  SILO.  Eight  Samnite  chiefs  swear  upon  a  st)w  held  up  by  a  kneeling  soldier.  Re- 
verse of  a  unique  silver  coin  of  the  Social  war. 

'  Plutarch,  Sylla,  4. 

'  C.  PA  API,  in  Oscan  characters.  The  Samnite  bull  driving  his  bom  into  the  liead  of  the 
Roman  she-wolf.     Silver  coin  of  Bovianum  or  Corfinium. 
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in   the   Apennines,    in    the    heart   of    the   revolted   country.      They 
gave  their  capital  the 
significant    name     of 
Italica,^  and  later  they 
struck    a   coin   repre- 
senting the  Sabellian 
bull     attacking      the 
Eoman  she-wolf.    The 
revolt    was.    in    fact, 
a   new   Samnite   war, 
the     nations     foreign 
to  the  Sabellian  race 
taking    no    share    in 
it.^     The  Bruttians  as 
a   nation    had  •  ceased 
to  exist ;  Magna  Grecia 
was    deserted ;    Cam- 
pania    was      entirely 
Eoman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  local- 
ities,      Herculaneum, 
for     instance,     which    ^ 
declared    against    the    ^"^ 
senate  ;   the   north  of 
Italy,    the    Etruscans 
and  Umbrians,  whom 
Eome    had    so    often   saved    from   the   Gauls   and   had    now  lately 


The  Minerva  of  Herculaneum.-^ 


*  Atque  appellarmit  Italicam.  (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  16.)  The  medals  bear  the  word  Italica. 
(Cf.  Diod.,  xxxvii.  1.)  Their  senate  had  authority  only  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  ; 
the  brief  duration  of  this  federal  republic  gave  no  time,  however,  for  any  very  definite 
organization.  [Whether  this  confederation,  indeed,  copied  the  Roman  model  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Tlie  appointment  of  two  generals  was  necessitated  by  the  twofold  scene  of  operations, 
and,  indeed,  the  geographical  nature  of  tlie  confederacy.  But  it  is  more  important  to  consider 
whether  the  senate  of  the*  league  was  not  representative,  as  the  personal  attendance  of  its 
citizens  would  be  well  nigh  impossible.  If  this  idea  was,  indeed,  adopted,  its  defeat  was  the 
gravest  disaster  which  ever  happened  to  Italy.— £«?.]  Tlie  idea  of  imitating  Rome  was  not 
a  new  one  ;  the  Italians  of  Scipio's  army  in  their  Spanish  revolt  gave  their  two  leaders  the  title 
and  insignia  of  consuls.     (Livy,  xxviii.  24  ;  Flor.,  iii.  19.) 

"  In  Etruria  the  descendants  of  the  Lucumons  held  all  the  land,  and  a  popular  insurrection 
would  have  been  as  formidable  to  them  as  to  the  Roman  nobles. 

'  Minerva,  with  helmet  and  aegis,  is  represent*»d  in  an  attitude  of  combat.     This  beautiful 
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protected  against  the  Cimbri,  together  with   the  people  of   Latium, 
remained  faithful. 

The  senate,  upon  receiving  information  of  all  these  movements, 
despatched  emissaries  in  every  direction.  One  of  these  spies  re- 
ported to  the  pro-consul  Servilius  that  a  certain  hostage  was  to 
be  delivered  at  Coriinium  by  the  Asculani ;  the  proconsul  at  once 
hastened  to  Asculum,  where,  upon  his  using  violent  and  threaten- 
ing language,  the  people  of  the  towTi  fell  upon  him  and  murdered 
both  SeiTilius  and  his  lieutenant,^  and  then  turned  their  fury  upon 
all  the  Eomans  resident  in  Asculum,  not  sparing  even  the  women 
many  of  whom  they  scalped.     It  was  the  signal  of  war. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  two 
sides.  In  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  the  Etruscans,  Latins, 
and  Umbrians  had  agreed  to  furnish  upwards  of  120,000  soldiers, 
while  the  Sabellians  and  Apulians  could  muster  200,000.  The 
proportion  is  that  of  three  to  five,  and  is  likely  to  have  remained 
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Coin  of  Ileracleia 
Pontica.- 


Coin  of  Carystus.^ 


Bocchus.^ 


about  the  same.  The  Italians  remaining  faithful  to  Eome  were 
therefore  able  to  furnish  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  war  a  con- 
tingent equal  to  thi'ee-fifths  of  the  entire  force  of  the  allies.*  In 
Rome  there  were,  according  to  the  last  census,  at  least  400,000 
citizens.^      Besides   this,    an   army   was   raised   by   Sertorius   among 

statue,  now  in  Naples,  was  one  of  the  first  brought  to  light  by  tlie  excavations  at  Ilerculaneum, 
and  when  unearthed  had  still  traces  of  gilding  on  the  head  and  on  the  paUium.  [Tlie  stiff 
drapery  and  pose  mark  it  as  one  of  those  archaising  attempts  so  common  in  Roman  Greek  art. 
What  we  know  as  pre-Raphaehte  taste  existed  as  pre-Phidian  among  Iloman  amateurs.— J?*;  1 

'  Cic.,pro  Font,  14  ;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  36 ;  Dion.,//-.,  287. 

^  HPAK.  Turreted  female  head,  personification  of  the  city.  The  reverse,  a  quiver,  a  club 
and  a  bunch  of  grapes.     Silver  coin  of  Ileracleia  Pontica.  '  * 

^  Head  of  Hercules.     On  the  reverse,  KAPr.     Silver  coin  of  Carystus. 

*  REX  BOCV  (Bocchus).  Griffin  and  a  symbol.  Silver  coin.  (De  Luynes,  Essai  mr  la 
numismatique  des  satrapies  de  la  Phenicie,  p.  104.) 

»  Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  Marsians,  but  in  225  they,  together  with  tlie 
Marrucini,  the  Frentani,  and  Vestini,  were  not  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than  24  000 
troops.     (Polyb.,  ii.  24.)  *"  ' 

«  The  census  of  the  year  125  gave  390,736  citizens^  that  of  114,  394,336.     (Uvy,  Epit, 


the  Cisalpine  Gauls ;^  the  kings  of  Numidia  furnished  cavalry; 
Bocchus  sent  Moorish  infantry,  and,  if,  as  we  know,  the  cities 
of  Heracleia  upon  the  Euxine,  Carystus,  Miletus,  and  Clazomen^, 
supplied  ships,  many  other  cities  nearer  Eome  must  have  furnished 
assistance  in  some  form,  Marseilles  and  Ehodes  especially,  so 
devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Eepublic.'^  Lastly,  Eome  was  yet 
mistress  of  nearly  all  the  great  cities  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
revolted  territory,  her  former  colonies,  established  usually  in  strong 
military  positions;  moreover,  the  public  treasury  contained  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  in  bullion. 

Thus  at  the  senate's  command  were  forces  and  resources  thrice 
or  four  times  greater  than  those  possessed  by  the  allies,  and  to 
this  we  must  add  a  habit  of  command  and  of  undertaking  great 
affairs,  unity  in  the  direction  of  the  campaign,  and  the  experience 
of  generals  and  discipline  of  soldiers  lately  trained  by  two  great 
wars. 

And  still  further,  Eome  found  herself  able  to  bear,  in  the 
midst  of  this  struggle,  the 
weight  of  domestic  difficulties 
and  seditions.  In  the  city  an 
upright  praetor  was  assassinated 
by  the  usurers  whom  he  had 
endeavoured  to  bring  within 
the  bounds  of  law ;  ^  in  the 
army  a  consular  lieutenant 
was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers; 

and  even  a  consul,  Porcius  Cato,  perished,  perhaps  by  the  hands 
of  his  o^vn  people,  after  having  escaped  from  a  first  outbreak. 
The    public    confidence     was    in    no    way    impaired    by    all    this. 

Ix.  and  Ixiii.)  All  the  MSS.  agree  in  giving  these  figures.  If  it  be  said  that  there  had  been 
heavy  losses  by  the  Cimbrian  war,  we  may  reply  that  the  Italians  lost  in  that  war  as  well  as 
the  liomans.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  tlie  population  of  Home  even  increased  during 
the  second  Punic  war.     [No  doubt  by  the  many  fugitives  from  Hannibal's  devastations.— ^<f.] 

^  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  ii.  27,  following  Sallust  and  Plutarch  (in  Sertorius). 

""  A  senatus-consultum  of  May  22,  78,  decreed  honours  to.  three  captains  from  Carystus, 
Clazomenae,  and  Miletus  for  their  services  in  the  Italic  war.     (C  /.  L.,  vol.  i.  p.  203.) 

'  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxv. ;  Val.  Max.,  IX.  viii.  3 ;  Diod.,//-.,  cxiv. ;  it  was  the  praetor 
Sempronius  Asellio. 

*  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  M IAE2IQN  EHI  KPATHS  KPATEP02.  A  lion 
looking  at  a  star.     Silver  coin  of  Miletus. 


Coin  of  Miletus.^ 
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From  the  Capitol,  where  they  were  in  session,  the  senate  could 
see  rising  behind  the  Sabine  hills  the  smoke  of  conflagrations 
kindled  by  the  enemy,  but  not  a  single  soldier  was  called  back 
from  the  provinces.  And  as  on  the  day  when,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, Hannibal  from  his  camp,  looking  down  into  Rome,  saw 
troops  destined  for  Spain  march  out  from  the  opposite  gates  of 
the  city,  so  now,  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  present 
struggle,  the  senate  sent  away  an  army  to  crush  revolted  Salluvii 
in  Transalpine  Gaul.  They  did  still  more  ;  defying  Mithridates,  to 
whom  the  allies  had  appealed  for  aid,  the  senate  re-established 
upon   their   thrones  two  eastern  kings,  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia,  and 

Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia.^ 

At  the  same  time  the  war  was  a  very 
formidable  one.  Could  it  be  expected  that  the 
provincials  would  remain  tranquil  spectators  of 
this  strife?  Would  the  slaves,  to  whom  the 
allies  opened  their  ranks,  would  Mithridates, 
for  whose  help  they  appealed,  wait  until  the 
Mithridates  VI.  (Eupator).^  combatauts,  weary  of  fighting,  should  be  will- 
ing to  return  to  their  former  friendly  re- 
lations ?      Happily  for  Eome  the  war  was  a  short  one. 

The  two  Italian  consuls,  Pompa^dius,  the  Marsian,  and  Papius 
Motulus,    the   Samnite,    divided   the   army   and   the   provinces;    the 

former  to  operate  in  the  north,  to  incite  to 
revolt,  if  possible,  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans, 
and  to  penetrate  by  way  of  the  Sabine  country 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber;  the  latter  to  move 
southward  towards  Campania,  and  advance  upon 
Eome  through  Latium.  Protected  by  the  two 
main  armies,  the  lieutenants,  Judacilius,  Lam- 
ponius  Afranius,  Yettius  Scato,  and  Marius 
Egnatius  were  expected  to  carry  the  places  in 
the  interior  which  made  resistance,  and  drive  the  Roman  garrisons 
out  of  Lucania  and  Apulia. 


Nicomedes  III.^ 


^  Livy's  Epitome,  Ixxiv.,  places  the  rehabilitation  of  the  two  kings  in  the  year  90,  and 
Clinton  accepts  that  date.  (See  Fasti  Hellen.,  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  iii.,  "Kings  of  Bithynia," 
p.  419.)     [But  the  crisis  of  the  Social  war  was  then  over. — Ed.'] 

"^  From  a  tetradrachm. 
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Coin  of  Motulus.^ 


Before  blood  was  shed  the  leaders  of  the  allies  made  a  last 
effort,  sending  deputies  to  the  senate  with  a  proposal  to  lay  down 
arms  if  the  citizenship  should  now  be 
granted  them;  but  the  senate  refused 
to  listen.' 

A   hundred   thousand   men   opened 
the  campaign,  it  is  stated,  by  the  siege 
of  Alba  in  the  Marsian  country,  ^somia 
in    Samnium,    and   Pinna    in    the    country    of    the    Yestinii,    three 
fortified  towns,   which  it  was   considered 
dangerous  to  leave  unsubdued  in  coming 
down  from  the  mountains. 

The  senate,  on  their  part,  sent  into 
the  field  100,000  legionaries,  and  directed 
their  first   efforts   towards   confining   the 
insurrection  within  the  Apennines.     The 
consuls  at  this  time  were  Julius  Caesar  and  P.  Rutilius  (90) ;    the 
former   occupied    Campania   and   endeavoured   to  enter 
Samnium;    the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
Sabine  country,  took  up  a  position  behind  the  Tolenus, 
an  affluent  of   the   Yelinus,"  and  closed   the  Tiburtine 
road,  the  only  one  entering  the  hilly  Marsian  country,  ^  .  ^T^, 

1  J      1  i        1  ^^"1  ^^  Asculi 

and    no    doubt    the  route    by  which  Pomp^dius  pro- 
posed to  descend.'     Perperna,  with  10,000  men  thrown  between  the 
two  consular   armies,  defended  the  approach  to  Latium   by  way  of 


Coin  of  -^sernia.^ 


mm. 


£ 


^  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  39  ;  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxii. 

^  MVTIL  EMBRATVR  [imperator]  in  Oscan.  Head  of  Pallas.  On  the  reverse 
C.  PAAPI,  in  Oscan  ;  two  chiefs  swearing  alliance  upon  a  sow  held  up  by  a  kneeling  soldier. 
Silver  coin  of  the  Social  war. 

^  AISERN  and  a  head  of  Pallas.  On  the  reverse,  an  eagle  destroying  a  serpent.  Coin  of 
./Esernia. 

*  The  Velinus  falls  into  the  Nar,  which  is  itself  a  brancli  of  the  Tiber.  All  these  valleys, 
It  will  be  seen,  come  out  upon  that  river,  which  forms  the  great  highway  between  the  central 
Apennines  and  Rome. 

'  A5:kaa.  Victory  before  a  palm  tree.  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Asculum,  which  Strabo  and 
others  call  ^AokKov. 

Appian  is  of  opinion  that  the  Liris  was  the  base  of  operations  for  the  army  of  Rutilius. 
Ovid  {Fast.,  vi.  565)  places  the  consul  on  the  Tolenus,  which  is  more  probable,  since  Carseoli  is 
upon  this  river,  and  since,  moreover,  its  valley  is  the  outlet  from  the  Marsian  into  the  Sabine 
country.  The  head  waters  of  the  two  rivers,  separated  by  Mounts  Grani  and  Carbonario,  are, 
however,  but  five  miles  apart,  and  the  Roman  troops  no  doubt  were  entrenched  behind  them 
both,  thus  protecting  the  whole  of  Latium  against  the  Marsi. 


I 
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Coin  of 
Lucania.^ 


the  mountains  ;  ^  Marius  and  Ceepio,  with  two  army  corps, 
mancBuvred  upon  the  wings  of  Eutilius'  legions  to  give  aid  to 
Perperna  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north  to  the  proconsul,  Cn. 
Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  enter  Umbria  by  way  of  Picenum, 
while  Sulpicius,  another  legate,  was  advancing  into  the 
country  of  the  Pelignians.  It  Avas  expected  that  these 
two  generals,  making  a  flank  movement  around  the 
army  of  Pompanlius,  would  attack  Corfinium,  which  had 
had  the  presumption  to  accept  the  role  of  a  rival  of  Rome,  and 
Asculum,  the  city  whence  had  been  given  the  signal  for  the  war. 
In  the  south-east  Crassus  was  to  operate  in  Lucania,  in  the  rear 
of  the  Samnite  Motulus,^  while  a  large  force  was  retained  in 
Rome  itself,  where  posts  were  set  at  the  gates  and  upon  the 
walls,'^  and  T.  Piso  was  directed  to  see  to  the  fabrication  of 
arms.^ 

The  Romans  had  not,  however,  completed  their  aiTangements 
when  the  Italians,  attacking  furiously  at  every  point,  surprised  the 
legions  and  caused  them  to  fall  back.  The  consul,  J.  Caesar,  im- 
prudently attacking  the  Samnites,  was  defeated  by  Yettius  Scato, 
and  driven  back  behind  ^semia.*'  This  citv,  watered  by  an 
affluent  of  the  Yulturnus,  and  Yenafrum,  nearly  opposite  to  it,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  same  river,  and  situated  on  the 
Latin  road,  close  the  long  valley  of  the  Yulturnus 
leading  up  from  Campania  into  the  interior  of  Samnium. 
Though  poorly  provisioned,  iEsemia  made  a  heroic 
resistance,  but  Yenafi-um  was  given  into  the  power  of 
Egnatius  by  treason,  and  its  garrison  massacred.  The 
defeat  of  Perpema  completed  the  destruction  of  this  line,  with  which 


^  The  position  of  Perperna  is  not  stated  by  Appiun ;  it  may  possibly  have  been  between 
Rutilius  and  Pompey. 

*  AOVKANQM.     Jupiter  walking.     Reverse  of  a  Liieanian  coin. 

^  Tliese  positions  are  nowhere  laid  down, either  in  Appian  or  in  Diodorus;  hence  the  Social 
war  is  usually  an  inextricable  chaos.  They,  however,  became  evident,  as  does  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  from  an  attentive  study  of  the  hjcalities  and  events  of  the  war. 

■*  'Of  iw'  olKii({)  Kai  ytiVovt  ^aXivra  tpy'/>.     (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  40.) 

'  Cicero,  in  Pis.,  36. 

*  Cf.  Diod.,  xxxvii.,  Frafj.,  and  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxiii. 

'  NVKPINVM  ALAFATERNUM,  in  Oscan  characters.  A  wolf.  Reverse  of  a  bronze 
coin  of  Nuceria. 


Coin  of 
Nuceria." 
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the  senate  had  hoped  to  hem  in  the  chief  centre  of  the  insurrection. 
Through  the  breach  which  he  had  thus  made  Papius  Motulus,  the 
Italian  consul,  invaded  Campania,  leaving  a  blockading  corps  to 
mask  iEsemia.^  Avoiding  the  strong  cities  of  the  northern  part 
of  Campania,  Motulus  hastened  southward,  where  he  had  secret 
friends.  Treason  gave  Nola  into  his  hands,  and  its  garrison  of 
2,000  men  were  received  into  his  army,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  officers,  whom  he  condemned  to  perish  by  starvation.  From 
this  time  it  became  the  established  custom  of  the  Italian  generals 
to  make  this  distinction  among  their  Roman  prisoners,  putting  to 
death  the  knights  and  nobles,  and  enrolling  the  slaves  and  common 
soldiers  in  their  own  army. 

The  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno,  Mintumee,  Salernum,  Stabile,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Liternum  were  constrained  to  join  the  allies;  a  few  other 
cities  yielded,  and  the  Italian  general  obtained  in  all  10,000  foot- 
soldiers  and  1,000  horse;  he  also  armed  all  the  slaves  who  came 
to  him.  But  Naples,  which  even  after  the  war  refused  citizenship, 
remained  faithful  as  in  the  time  of  Hannibal ;  Nuceria,  surrounded 
by  places  which  had  yielded  to  the  enemy,  stood  firm,  and  Acerne, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Capua,  braved  with  heroic  resistance  all  the 
efforts  of  the  allies,  while  Capua,  filled  with  citizens,  served  the 
Roman  troops  as  arsenal  and  place  of  refuge. 
The  second  year  of  the  war  Magnius,  a  Capuan, 
levied  a  whole  legion  at  his  own  expense  in 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini. 

The  access  to  Latium  from  the  south  was 
closed,  but  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome  the 
Tiburtini  for  a  moment  wavered  in  their  fidelity 
to  the  Republic.  From  their  city  the  Capitol 
was  visible,  and  they  had  command  of  the  military  road,  which, 
following  the  course  of  the  Anio,  plunged  into  the  mountains  and 
gave   access   to   the   country   of   the   Marsians.       It   was,    thereforcs 

•  The  city  compelled  its  slaves  to  go  out,  and  they  were  made  welcome  in  tlie  camp  of  the 
besiegers;  also  the  two  Roman  leaders,  L.  Scipio  and  L.  Acilius  made  their  escape.  The 
people  m  the  city  were  reduced  to  eath.g  dogs  Kai  rdWa  K&a.  (Diod.,  Krc.  Vat,  ii.  119,  and 
App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  41.) 

^  Jupiter  and  a  victory  in  a  quadriga.  AKERL,  the  city's  name  in  Oscan,  and  four  balls, 
indicating  a  triem.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Acerrse.- 


Coin  of  Acerr*. 
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Lucius  Cornelius. 


of  the  first  importance  to  prevent  the  defection  of  Tibur;  the 
senate  used  no  violent  measures,  but  a  decree  proposed  by  the 
praetor   L.   Cornelius   assured   the   Tiburtini   that   the    senate    relied 

upon  their  fidelity,  an  excellent 
means  of  leading  them  to  renounce 
their  design,  if  they  had  formed 
one,  by  showing  them  that  they 
had  become  objects  of  suspicion.^ 

Half  Campania  meanwhile  had 
been  lost,  and  the  cities  of  Lucania 
and  Apulia,  feebly  assisted,  had 
fallen  one  by  one  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy  ;  Grumentum,  the 
strongest  place  in  Lucania,  being 
left  exposed  by  the  defeat  of  Cras- 
sus,  was  taken  by  Lamponius,"  and 
Judacilius  made  himself  master  of 
Canusium  and  Yenusia.  Pinna,  also  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Vestini, 
yielded,  but  not  until  after  the  inhabitants  had  seen  theii-  children, 
who  were  in  the  enemy's  hands,  brought  out  in  view  of  the  walls, 
and  threatened  with  death,  and  had  still  refused  to  surrender.^ 

Other  greater  successes  brought  encouragement  to  the  allies. 
Ceesar,  in  the  endeavour  to  relieve  AceiTa?,  fell  into  an  ambush 
laid  by  Egnatius  in  a  narrow  gorge,  and  could  not  rally  the 
remnant  of  his  army  until  they  had  fled  as  far  as  Teanum,*  the 
position  which,  after  the  battle  of  Canna?,  the  Komans  had  made 
the  base  of  their  resistance.  In  the  meantime  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius,  being  draAvn  by  Yettius  Scato  into  an  ambuscade  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tolenus,  perished  there  with  a  portion  of  his 
army.  Marius  was  not  far  distant,  and,  notified  by  the  sight  of 
many   dead   bodies   floating   down   the  Tolenus  that   an   action   had 

^  .  .  .  .  de  lis  rebus  peccatum  non  esse.  This  senatus-consultum  is  still  extant  (Orelli, 
No.  :3114);  it  has  no  date,  but  many  reasons  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Social  war.  With  this  bronze  tablet  there  was  also  found  at  Tivoli  the  bust 
of  the  praetor  Cornelius,  which  we  give  from  the  Icomgraphie  romaine  of  Visconti,  pi.  iv.  No.  6. 

-'  A  fragment  of  Diodorus  seems  to  begin  at  this  point  a  narrative  of  a  single  combat 
between  Lamponius  and  Crassus. 

^  Diod.,  fr.  xxxvii.  20,  and  Riv.  Vat.,  ii.  119. 

*  Appian  wrongly  places  this  defeat  after  Caesar's  victory,  of  which  mention  will  be  made 
later. 
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taken  place,  he  hastily  crossed  to  ih^  enemy's  side  of  the  river, 
and  marched  rapidly  into  the  camp  of  the  victors,  who  were 
occupied  in  gathering  their  spoils  on  the  battlefield. 

After  the  defeats  of  the  two  consuls,  came  that  of  Pompeius, 
against   whom  three  Italian   generals  were  united,  the  successes  in 
the  south  having  left  them  free  to  move  northward  and   join  their 
forces  to  arrest  his  advance.     It  had   been  the   design  of   Pompeius 
to    besiege   Asculum,    but    defeated    by   superior   numbers,    he    had 
fallen   back   upon   Firmum,    where   Afranius    held   him   fast.      This 
retreat  upon  the  Adriatic  left  Umbria  unprotected ;  numerous  Italiot 
emissaries   hastened   thither,   and  soon  the  fidelity  of  the  Etruscans 
and   Umbrians   began   to   give  way.'      In  Latium  even,   there  were 
symptoms   of  danger,  and   it  is   probable  that   at   this   time   it   was 
kno^^^l    that   the   allies    were    intending    to    send    a    deputation    to 
Mithridates.      Consequently   when   news   of   all    these   disasters   and 
perils  was   received   at  Eome— when,  especially  the   dead  bodies   of 
Rutilius   and    other    persons    of    importance   who    had    been    slain, 
were  brought   home— the   mouraing    in   the    city   was   as   great  as 
in    the    darkest     days    of     the    second     Punic    war.      To    prevent 
excessive  discouragement,   the  senate  limited  the  time  of  mourning, 
and   made   a   decree    that    for   the   future   the   funeral   rites   should 
be  performed  where  the  deceased  had  fallen,  whether  he  were  chief 
or   soldier.     Another   senatus-consultum   ordered   all   citizens   to   as- 
sume war   dress;  even  the  freedmen  were  armed  and  were   formed 
into   twelve   bands,    who   were   posted   at   Ostia,  at   Cuma^,  and  no 
doubt  also  all  along  the  Appian  Way. 

Fortunately  for  Rome  her  geographical  position,  which  in  the 
past  had  been  so  helpful  to  her  growth,  now  helped  her  salvation. 
Placed  behind  the  line  of  battle,  and  in  a  central  position,  per- 
mitting  her  to  receive  by  her  river  all  needful  supplies,  and,  by 
her  military  roads,  to  send  them  rapidly  forward  to  her  legions, 
she  fed  her  armies  without  difficulty,  and  followed  a  fixed  plan. 
The  Italiots,  on  the  other  hand,  without  ships  and  without 
harbours,  were  hampered  by  the  lack  both  of  food  and  munitions. 
Communicating  among  themselves  only  across  the  central  mass  of 
the  Apennines,  where   rise  the  highest  summits  of  the  chain,    they 


r 


*  Appian,  Bell.  civ.  i.  47. 
VOL.  II. 
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could  not  concert  their  movements  and  frequently  attacked  at 
random.  They  lacked  siege  material,  and  after  they  had  taken 
a  few  cities  by  surprise  or  treason,  they  could  do  no  more. 
Finally  they  had  no  foreign  aid,  while  Rome  had  many  allies 
whom  her  great  reputation  kept  faithful.  But  a  few  months 
elapsed  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities  before  the  assistance 
which   Rome   had   asked  from    the    kings    and   nations  friendly   to 


Roman  Bridge  over  the  Ostian  Road. 

her,  began  to  arrive.  Sicily  distinguished  herself  by  her  eager- 
ness in  furnishing  all  kinds  of  supplies  needful  for  armies.^  Ten 
thousand  Cisalpine  Gauls  whom  Sertorius  had  brought  to  the 
consul  Coesar,  after  his  defeat  by  Egnatius,  and  many  thousand 
Moors  and  Numidians  who  came  to  him  from  Africa,  gave  him 
confidence  again  to   take  the  offensive.     He  marched  upon  Acemr, 


^  Siciliam  nobis  non  2>ro  pennria  cella,  xed  pro  terario  illo  majt/rum  vet  ere  ac  referto  fuiMe  : 
nam  nine  ullo  fmmpfu  nosfro,  coriis,  tuniriM,/nime7itoque  suppef/ifanffo,  manmoM  e.rerciho'  noft- 
tros  vestivit.  aluit,  armaint.     (Cic,  II  in  Verr.  ii.  2.) 
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between   Naples  and    Capua,  for   the   purpose   of    raising   the   siege 

of   that   town,  and,  notwithstanding   the   desertion   of   many  of  the 

Numidians  when  Motulus  exhibited  to  them  in  royal  attire  Oxyntas 

a    son    of    Jugurtha,    found 

interned   at   Venusia,    Caesar 

slew    6,000    of    \\iQ   enemy, 

and    was    able    to    throw    a 

body     of     troops     into     the 

town.      This    news    arriving 

at    Rome  calmed   the  public 

mind,  and  the  garb  of  peace 

(toga)  was  resumed.^ 

In  the  north,  the  legate 
Sulpicius,  after  defeating  the 
Pelignians,   had  hastened   to 
the  aid  of  Pompeius,  at  that 
time  shut  up  in  Firmum ;  a 
double  attack,   concerted    by 
the    two     Roman     generals, 
put  the  allies  to  flight,  and 
Pompeius  at  once  proceeded 
to   close    the    approaches    to 
Umbria     by     recommencing 
the  siege  of  Asculum." 

The   senate   had   united 
what  romainod  of   the   defeated   army  of   Rutilius   with   the   troops 
under  the  command  of  Marius  and  Cmpio;  but,  distrusting  Marius 
had  given  equal  authority  to  the  two  genemls/  and  Ccepio,  dazzled 
by   a    slight    success,    allowed   himself    to   be   again    drawn   into   a 
•snare    by    Tompeedius    Silo.      The    proconsul    and    a    great    number 
of  Romans   were    slain.      This  disaster,  and  the   loss  of  ^semia 
which   at    last    yielded,    compelled    the   senate    to   give   to    Marius,' 
instead   of    the  insignificant    force  hitherto  entrusted    to   him,   the 

'  Livy,  Epit.  Ixxiii. ;  Orosius,  v.  ]8. 

No.  203;  ''''"    '""'    "    ''"    ^"P'""    ampifhontre    iMu.   Borhon.^ 

'  Livy,  Epit.  Ixxiii. :  yEquntum  ei rum  C.  Mario  es.ef  imperium. 

00  2 


Psyche  [or  Venus]  of  Capua. 
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whole  of  the  original  consular  army.  The  veteran  general  soon 
restored  discipline,  and  by  skilfully  choosing  impregnable  positions, 
checked  the  victorious  Marsians — '^  If  you  are  so  great  a  general," 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  allies  said  to  Marius,  "  why  don't  you 
come  out  and  fight?''  '^  If  you  are  so  skilful,  why  don't  you 
force  me?"  the  Eoman  rejoined.  He  did,  however,  fight  them 
at  last,  and  killed  the  prtetor  of  the  Marrucini,  Ilerius  Asmius. 
But  the  peasant  of  Arj)inum,  the  former  accomplice  of  Satuminus, 
the  man  who  had  given  citizenship  and  a  place  in  his  legions 
to  so  many  Italians,  was  reluctant  to  fight  against  the  party  h(^ 
had  formerly  favoured,  and  in  which  he  still  had  his  best  friends. 
On  one  occasion  his  army  and  that  of  Pomptedius  chanced  to 
meet  ;  friends  and  kindred  recognized  one  another ;  they  called 
out  to  each  other  by  name,  and  exchanged  salutations,  while 
even  the  two  generals  allowed  themselves  to  convene  as  friends, 
and  discuss  the  prospects  of  the  much  desired  peace.  The  soldiers 
on  both  sides  finally  mingled  freely,'  and  the  scene  was  like 
a  meeting  of  townsmen  for  some  peaceful  object. 

Had  Marius  been  at  this  time,  as  he  was  during  the  Cimbrian 
war,  in  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  he  might  them 
have  made  an  end  of  the  Social  war,  and  again  had  occasion  to 
say  that  amid  the  clash  of  arms  he  had  failed  to  hear  the  voice 
of  law;  but  the  senate,  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  had  left  him 
powerless  to  decide  alone  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and,  at 
this  very  moment,  Sylla,  his  former  lieutenant  and  now  his 
enemy,  was  following  him  with  an  army. 

Sylla  had  made  his  way  but  slowly,  hitherto.  In  94,  he  was 
defeated  at  the  elections,  only  obtaining  the  pnetorship  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  use  of  money.  When  he  threatened  a  consular 
with  his  official  authority  the  other  had  retorted:  ''You  do  well 
to  use  it  ;  doubtless  it  is  indeed  yours — by  right  of  purchase." 
Being  sent  into  Asia,  though  without  an  army,  to  keep  Mithridates 
in  check,  he  had  driven  the  king  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  had 
returned  to  Eome  with  a  high  reputiition  as  a  skilful  politician. 
An  offering  in  the  Capitol  by  Bocchus,  representing  himself  de- 
livering  up   Jugurtha   to  the  quaestor  of   the   Numidian   army,  had 

*  Diod.,  xxxvii. :  'H  rratra  <ti'>voSoq  U  iroKffiiKrii  i^lnoc  ft'c  wavtfyvpiKtiv  haOieiv  fiir'firi<T€v. 


deeply  incensed  Marius.     He   had   sought   to  destroy  these  statues, 
and   the   matter   would   doubtless   have   come   to   violence,    had   not 
the     Italian     insurrection    supervened.      Marius    avoided    energetic 
action  in  this  war;   on  one  occasion   he  had  refused 
to  complete  a  victory,  and  all  the  profit  and  honour 
of    the    day   fell    to   the    share   of    Sylla,    who    had 
followed    the    enemy,    routed    them,    and   gained    an 
entire   success.      In  all   this   Marius   showed   himself 
unchanged.      As   tribune   he   had   caused   the   defeat  bocchus  deli veriDcr 
of  a  popular  law ;   as  consul  he  had  publicly  reviled  ''"^"'^^^  ^"^  ^^"''•' 
the    senate.      He    was    a    friend    of    Saturninus,    yet    caused    his 
death;    a  partisan  of   the  Italians,   yet  fought   against  them  at   the 
head     of     the    legions    of     Rome,     and    these    he    held    back    ou 
the   eve    of    victory;    his   conduct   was   always   in   contradiction   to 
his   convictions.      Compromised   in   the   eyes  of   the  senate  and  the 
people   in   the    afPair   of    Saturninus,    he    had   exiled   himself    from 
Rome,  and  now,  after  doing  harm  enough  to  the  Italians   to  make 
them  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  yet  not  enough  to  secure  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Romans,  he  resigned  his  command,  alleging  infirmities, 
and  withdi-ew,  angry  and   envious,  to   his   villa   at   Misenum,  while 
Sylla    came    forward    to    take    his    place    and    to    found    his    own 
fortunes  by  the   same   war  in   which   those  of  his   rival  had  been 
ruined. 

While  the  military  movements  of  which  we  have  spoken  were 
going  on  in  Campania  and  the  country  of  the 
Marsians,  two  praetors  had  been  sent  to  display 
the  standards  of  Rome  to  the  Umbrians  and 
Etruscans,  and  to  chastise  two  cities,  F^sulse  and 
Ocriculum,  which  had  sided  with  the  Italians.^ 
This  moment  of  unexpected  good  fortune  was 
seized  by  the  senate  to  make  a  concession  which 
should   not    have    the   appearance   of    being   extorted. 


J"  -' 


Faesulae.^ 


The   Julian 


'  SyUa,  seated  between  the  kneeling  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha,  the  latter  being  bound  ;  behind 
Jsylla,  the  name  Felix,  which  he  assumed  later.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  Cornelian 
ffent. 

^  Flor.,  iii.  18  ;  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxiv.  Ocriculum,  which  had  enjoyed  great  prosperity  owing 
to  it«  position  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  is  caUed  in  some  inscriptions  splendidissiina  civitas.  The 
admirable  mosaic  represented  here,  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  found  in  this  city.      • 

'  Flying  gorgon.    Silver  coin  of  Faesulje. 


-,.>«*j-.-...-. ». 
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law  of  the  cousul  Caesar  offered  citizenship  to  all  inhabitauts  of 
cities  not  involved  in  the  revolt,  on  condition  that  each  of 
them  came  to  Kome  within  sixty  days,  and  declared  before  tlie 
pnetor  that  he  accepted  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  fun 
civitatis. 

This   concession,   which   confirmed   the   fidelity   of   some,   whiU* 
exciting   the   hopes   and   regrets   of   others,   was   one   of    the   ablest 


Mosaic  from  Ocriculum. 

strokes  directed  against  the  Italian  confederation.  In  urder  to 
conquer  her  enemies  Rome  introduced  divisions  among  them  ;  it 
was  her  old  and  always  successful  policy.' 

^  [It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  great  concession  wwi  extorted  from  a  reluctant  majority 
of  the  senate  by  the  real  fear  of  the  Italian  power.  The  defeats  of  liome  were  such  that  hail 
she  not  weakened  her  enemy,  another  campaign  might  havf  brought  her  to  her  knees.— AV/.] 


— '"^WVJV. 


Mosaic  at  Ocriculum.     (Detail  of  a  section.) 
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111.— Second  and  Third  Years  of  the  Social  War  (89—88). 

Rome,  takeu  unawares  in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war, 
had,  for  a  time,  experienced  only  reverses;  during  the  last  monthl 
of   the   year   success   seemed   evenly   divided,   but    the   second    year 


Ascoli  (Asculum  p.  570).* 

opcued  with  a  geueral  attack  ou  the  part  of  Rome.^  The  new 
consuls,  Cn.  Pompcius  and  Porcius  Cato,  opposed  the  confederates 
in  the  north.  Sylla,  who  was  the  consular  legate  of  Porcius,  and 
J.  Caesar,  who  remained,  as  pro-consul,  in  command  of  the  southern 
army,  were  ordered  to  drive  .Papius  Motulus  out  of  Campania; 
the  pnetors  Cosconius  and  Lucceius  were  to  recover  the  cities  of 
Apulia,  and  Gabinius  those  of  Lucania.  The  very  considerable 
forces  entrusted  to  these  generals  placed  them  in  a  position  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  senate.  Porcius  penetrated  the  Mar- 
siau  country,  and  attacked  the  allies  repeatedly,  but  at  last  fell, 
mortaUy  wounded,  in  the  attack  upon  a  camp  near  Lake  Fucinus,^ 

*  Diod.,  xxxvii.  2. 

'^  From  an  engraving  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.     Bihliotheque  nationale. 
He  may  have  been  i^illed  by  the  younger  Marius  in  revenge  for  severe  language  used 
respecting  his  father.     (Orosius,  v.  18  ;  Veil.  Paterc,  if.  16.) 
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No.  2. 


and  tlio  Marsiuus  took  aclvautage  of  this  success  to  scud  au  army 
into  tlic  region  of  Etruria,  and  again  attempt  to  rouse  the  in- 
habitants.' Pompeius,  who  was  blockading  Ascuhim,  came  out  of 
his  camp,  defeated  the  Marsian  corps,  and  returned  to  draw  more 
closely   the   lines   of   the    siege.      Judacilius,   however,  succeeded   in 

passing  through  the  lines;  As- 
culum  was  his  native  town, 
and  he  was  determined  either 
to  save  it  or  perish  with  it. 
In  the  city  he  found  only 
discouragement;  feeling,  then, 
that  the  allies'  cause  was  hope- 
less, he  caused  a  funeral  pile 
to  be  erected  in  front  of  the 
principal  temple  and  a  couch 
prepared  upon  its  top  ;  he 
tlien  gathered  his  friends  for 
a  last  banquet,  took  poison, 
and,  lying  down  upon  the 
pile,  ordered  it  to  be  set  on 
tire.  These  brave  soldiers 
were  of  savage  temper,  and 
the  men  of  that  day  loved 
vengeance.  Judacilius  had 
despatched  before  him  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  who 
were  suspected  of  desiring 
peace.  The  rest  had  no 
better  fate.  When  Asculum 
opened  her  gates  the  victors  spared  none  save  the  women  and  childi'en.'^ 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 
Sling-bullets  found  at  Asculum. 


*  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  50;  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  21. 

^  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxvi. ;  Flor.,  iii.  18. 

'  The  earthworks  recently  constructed  under  the  Roman  ramparts  of  Asculum  have  broujyht 
to  view,  especially  in  the  bed  of  ihe  fiume  di  Casfello,  an  affluent  of  the  Tronto,  many  leaden 
projectiles  to  be  used  in  slings.  Of  these  a  number  bear  a  double  inscription,  proving  that  they 
served  both  sides  in  turn.  These  inscriptions  are  names  of  chiefs,  devices,  insults  addressed  to 
the  enemy,  even  revelations  made  by  traitors  :— No.  1.  Pvmpe[iw('],  first  inscription;  Judacil[ius] 
Picen,  second ;  missile  thrown  first  by  the  besiegers  and  sent  back  by  the  city.  No.  2.  Fricas 
Romlanos]  ("  You  rub  the  Romans  ").  No.  3.  C.  Marim :  this  general  was  not  present  at  the 
siege,  but  he  doubtless  sent  Pompeius  munitions  bearing  his  name.    No  4.  Peristv*  sern  {*'  Death 
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To  save  this  bulwark  of  the  league,  Vettius  Scato  had 
marched  thither  with  a  large  force.  The  armies  for  some  time 
hesitated  to  engage.  Parleys  took  place,  and  Cicero,  at  this  tiiiu^ 
serving  his  first  campaign,  was  present  at  an  interview  between 
Scato  and  the  consul's 
brother,  who  had  ties  of 
hospitality  with  the  Italian. 
'^13y  what  title  shall  I 
address  you  ?  "  said  Sextus 
Pompeius,  and  the  Marsian 
replied,  ^^Call  me  your 
host ;  in  spii-it  I  am  so 
still,  although  by  necessity 
I  am  your  enemy."  ^  They 
failed    to    come    to    terms 

• 

The  action  was  severe,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Italians 
disastrous.  They  fled  in 
midwinter  across  the  crest 
of  the  mountains.  Pom- 
peius, following  them  in 
hot  haste,  found  whole 
cohorts  which  had  fallen 
exhausted  in  the  snow  and 
had  perished  from  cold.     Scato,  their  leader,  also  perished.     A  story 


No.  5. 


No.  6. 


No.  7. 
Sling-bullets  found  at  Asculum. 


to  slaves  ") ;  upon  another  we  read,  Feri  Casmim  ("  Strike  Cassius  ") ;  upon  still  another, 
y[i?idicatnw]justa  ("We  claim  that  which  is  just  ").  These  three  missiles  prove  that  a  battle 
with  the  gladiators  of  Spartacus  took  place  under  the  walls  of  Asculum  ;  we  know  that  a  general 
of  the  name  of  Cassius  commanded  in  that  war.  Fifty  years  later  this  city  saw  other  military 
events,  of  which  history  says  nothing,  but  there  are  found  leaden  projectiles  cast  for  the  war  of 
I'erusia  in  the  year  40 ;  thus  No.  5  bears  on  one  side  in  Oscan  characters,  that  are  to  be  read 
backwards :  ^[aiW]  Paapi  Cat  [Jilius],  which  were  the  names  of  the  great  leader  Papius 
Mutilus,  and  on  the  other  side:  L.  XI.  DIVOM  IVLIVM  ("Eleventh  legion,  the  divine 
.luhus").  No.  6.  L.  Antoni  periste  ("Death  to  L.  Antonius  "),  the  brother  of  the  triumvir 
who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Perusia.  No.  7.  M.  Anto.  imp.  (M.  Antonius  imperator).  This 
was  a  missile  which  the  enemies  of  Octavius  marked  with  the  name  of  their  leader. 

M.  Ernest  Desjardins,  from  whom  we  borrow  these  illustrations  and  their  des^cription,  has 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  in  his  learned  work  on  the  leaden  missiles  found  at  Ascoli,  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  curious  relics.  The  custom  of  inscribing  upon  projectiles  names,  threats,  insults, 
or  even  traiton)U8  information,  was  liabitual.  (See  Caesar,  Bell.  Hixp.,  18,  18,  and  10.)  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  by  and  bye  in  respect  to  the  war  of  Perusia. 

'  Cicero,  Philipp.  xii.  11. 
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was  told  of  his  last  moments,  which  Seneca,  the  great  declaiiner  of 
philosophic  sentences,  has  preserved  to  us.  **  Being  made  prisoner, 
he  was  brought  before  Pompeius,  when  one  of  his  slaves  who 
followed  him  snatching  a  sword  from  a  soldier  of  the  guard, 
struck  Scato,  crying  out,  ^I  enfraiwihise  my  master;  it  is  my  turn 
next,'  and  killed  himself."*  The  story  is  extremely  theatrical,  but 
by  no  means  impossible. 

The  defeat  of  Vettius  Scato  "^  was  followed  by  the  submission 
of  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  MaiTucini,  the  Vestini,  and 
the   Pelignians   surrendering   at   discretion,    and   even   the   Marsians 

laying  down  their  arms.'^  Upon  his  return  to 
Rome  Pompeius  obtained  a  triumph;  behind  his 
chariot  walked  a  boy  destined  one  day  himself 
to  be  consul,  Yentidius  the  Asculan.  In  Apulia 
the  pnetor  Cosconius  had  defeated  and  killed 
Egnatius,  the  ablest  of  the  generals  of  the  allies, 
and  after  him  the  Samnite  Trebatius.  Most  of 
the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  the  Roman 
general;  in  two  days  he  had  subjugated  the 
Peucetians,  on  the  north  of  Tarentum,  and 
Brundusium,  so  that  when  Metellus  Pius  had 
recovered  Yenusia,*  the  whole  province  was 
restored  to  peace. 

Csesar,    having   died   of   illness    early  in   his 
Bronze  Ump  found  at    procousulship,    the   whole   Weight  of   the   War   in 

Campania  had  fallen  upon  Sylla,  who  had  ex- 
hibited in  this  campaign  his  wonted  zeal  and  activity.  Stabiue, 
first  attacked,  w^as  destroyed,  and  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii 
suiTcndered;    near   Pompeii,   Sylla,   after   a   first  rebuff,  forced   the 

'  De  Bene/.,  iii.  23. 

^  Livy  (Epit.,  Ixxvi.)  attributes  the  subjugation  of  the  Marsians,  aliquot  pr<eliis  fracti,  to 
Murena  and  Metelhis  Pius.  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  21)  gives  to  the  allies  in  this  battle  more 
than  00,000  men,  and  75,000  to  the  Romans.  This  is  evidently  an  exaggeration.  Appian  {Dell, 
cio.y  i.  50)  speaks  only  of  5,000  slain. 

'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  52.     In  deditionetn  accepit.     (Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxvi.) 

*  The  taking  of  Venusia  possibly  occurred  in  the  following  year  i^).  (Cf.  Diod.,/ra^,, 
xxxvii.) 

'  This  double  lamp,  found  at  Stabiae  in  1782,  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Ilerculaneum. 
At  the  time  it  was  found,  the  wick,  folded  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  was  perfectly  intact, 
after  an  inhumation  of  seventeen  centuries.  (Roux,  Uerculan.  et  Pompei,  vol.  vii.,  3rd  Series, 
pi.  39.) 
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lines  of  the  Samnite  Cluentius,  and  pursued  him  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Nola.  There  he  found  a  formidable  camp,  and  in  an  im- 
prudent attack  upon  it,  a  portion  of  his  army  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.  II(»  rescued  them,  however,  and  received  from  them 
the  fin(\st  of  all  the  military  rewards,  the  obsidional  crown.' 
Cluentius  had  been  killed  in  the  conflict. 

Livy  relates   an   occurrence    of   this  campaign  wliich    is   almost 


Marines  Plighting  on  Shipboard.^ 

unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Eome ;  the  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
Postumius  Albinus,  ordered  to  act  in  concert  with  Sylla,  was  slain 
by  mutineers,  who  accused  him  of  treason.'^  The  accusation  was 
certainly  false,  but   these   marines,   recruited   from   the   very  lowest 

'  Appian  (i.  50),  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginn  ng  of  the  war,  gives  large  figures,  30,000 
men  slain  in  the  rout,  and  20,000  in  the  second  battle. 
'  SchefTer,  Mil.  nav.,  in  Addend. 
^  Epit.,  Ixxv. 
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classes,  had  not  the  ingrained  respect  of  the  legionary  for  dis- 
cipline.^ "These  men  are  mine,''  said  Sylla,  "since  they  have 
committed  a  crime,"  and  in  expiation  he  required  from  them 
a  victory,  which  they  gave  him  by  the  defeat  of  auentius. 

By  these  three  successes,  that  of  Pompeius  in  the  north-east, 
Sylla  in  the  south-west,  and  Cosconius  in  the  south-east,  the  allies 
were,  as  they  had  been  in  the  first  Samnite  war,  driven  out  of 
the  plains  which  extend  along  the  base  of  the  Apennines.  Since 
the  Pelignians  had  abandoned  the  cause,  the  allies  had  transferred 
thoir  senate  and  seat  of  government  to  Bovianum.'  Pompjedius 
Silo  was  placed  in  command  of  their  remaining  forces,  now  but 
30,000  men,'  but  he  called  the  slaves  from  all  sides  to  lib(^rty, 
and  armed  as  many  as  21,000  of  them.  Papius  Motulus  had  had 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient  in  Campania,  Judacilius  in  Apulia,' 
and  the  last  Italian  army  endeavoured  to  call  out  the  Sicilian 
slaves.  Rome  herself  had  armed  her  freedmen ;  it  was  quite  as 
much   a   servile   as   a   social  war.     Pompnodius   sought  to  add  to  it 

still  further  a  foreign  war  by  asking  aid  from 
Mithridates,  who  received  at  the  same  time  secret 
nppeals  from  the  provincials  of  Greece,  Afiica,  and 
Asia.  It  became  needful  that  Rome  should  put  an 
end  to  this  war,  for  all  whom  she  oppressc^l  w(^n* 
about  to  rise  and  unite  :  the  last  blows  were  struck 
by  Sylla.  Deceiving  Motulus  by  skilful  manoeuvres, 
he   crossed   mountains  reputed  impracticable,  and  suddenly  appeared 

'  This  spirit  of  discipline  was,  however,  beginning  to  be  onf^ebleil.  C>f  this  wo  have 
already  had  many  proofs.  Still  another  was  jjiven  in  this  war :  Porcius  Cato  would  have  been 
stoned  by  his  mutinous  soldiers  if,  as  Dion  Cassius  relates  (fr.,  100),  they  had  found  stones  in 
the  ploughed  fields  where  they  were  encamped;  failing  this,  they  threw  at  him  clods  of  earth, 
which  did  him  no  harm. 

^  Diodorus,  xxxvii.  2. 

'  Diodorus  {ibid.)  calls  fnyaXrfv  Hvafuv  this  army  of  30,000  men  that  had  been  gathered 
with  difficulty  by  calling  out  all  who  had  already  served ;  the  armies  in  this  war  were,  it  is 
evident,  not  so  strong  as  the  rhetoricians  have  represented  them.  Florus  (iii.  1ft)  regards 
this  war  as  more  formidable  than  that  of  Hannibal,  and  Velleius  Paterculus  affims  that  it  cost 
Italy  300,000  men  ;  but  he  magnifies  the  forces  of  Cinna  in  84  to  thirty  legions,  an<l  the  losses 
in  the  two  Servile  wars  to  1,000,000  of  slaves.  With  but  one  exception  Appian  speaks  always 
of  moderate  losses :  CaBsar,  before  ^semia,  loses  2,000  men ;  Perpema,  4,000 ;  Crassus,  8,(KK), 
etc. 

*  Appian,  Bell,  m.,  i.  42  :  ^oi'-Xowt  inrpnTun. 

*  SABINIM  (written  barkwanls).  Soldier  standing,  a  ronrhant  ox  at  his  feet.  Reverse  of 
a  silver  coin  of  the  Social  war,  attributed  to  l^oviaiium.  '  One  of  the  results  of  the  Social  war 
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Coin  of 
Bovianum.' 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  iEsernia.  The  Italian  consul  hastened 
thither  to  save  so  important  a  place,  but  was  defeated,  and 
carried  into  the  city  mortally  wounded.  The  taking  of  Bovianum, 
the  second  capital  of  the  league,  terminated  this  prosperous  cam- 
paign, in  which  Sylla  had  conquered  the  consulship.  Pompjedius 
Silo  recovered  the  place  later,  it  is  true,  after  a  victorious  engage- 


--  // 


Vase  from  Nola  (pp.  573,  576).* 

ment,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  with  the  same  pomp  displayed 
by  Roman  generals  in  similar  circumstances;  but  a  short  time 
after  he  fell  in  a  skirmish  while  seeking  again  to  rouse  Apulia^ 
(end  of  the  year  89). 

The    Plautian-Papirian    law,^   which    extended   the   benefits   of 

was  the  closing  of  mints  tiiroughout  Italy.  Henceforth  lloman  money  alone  was  current  in  the 
peninsula. 

'  A  winged  Hebe  with  a  caduceus  in  her  hand.     Cabinet  de  France,  No.  4862. 

'*'  Livy  (Epit.,  Ixxv.)  says  that  he  was  killed  in  a  rencontre  with  Mamercus  yEmilius,  and 
places  the  capture  of  Asculum  at  some  point  of  time  after  his  death,  which  is  manifestly  an 
error. 

The  following  is  the  t«xt  of  this  law  as  given  by  Cicero  in  the  pro  Archia,  4 :  Data  eftt 
rimtas  .  .  .  .  jfi  qui fcedernti^i  cimtatibuji  adjicripti fuisftent ;  si  turn,  cum  le.r  fcrchatur,  in  Italia 
domtcihum  hahmacnt,  fti  .^te.raffinfa  diehvs  apud  prfPtorem  e.<(/tent  profcm.  This  law  had  been 
proposed   by  the  two  tribunes,  M.  Plautius  Silvanus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo.     Three  praetors 


"<K 
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the  Julian  law  to  all  tho  inhabitants  of  the  allied  cities,  from  the 
To  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  another  of  the  consnl  Ponipeins 
Strabo  (89),  which  granted  the  jus  Latii  to  the  Transpadane,  and 
especially  the  judicious  moderation  of  the  senate  in  the  use  of 
their  victoiy,  took  away  all  force  and  all  danger  from  what  re- 
mained of  the  war.  The  leaders  of  the  insun-ectiou  had  perished ; 
the  Italian  senate,  which  had  taken  refuge  at  ^seniia,  was  dis- 
persed;  only  the  Samnites,  the  Lucanians,  and  a  few  cities  still 
held  out,  Nola,  for  instance,  which  Sylla,  now  consul,  returned  to 
besiege.  Numerous  bands  also  were  haunting  the  Apennines.  In 
the  hope  of  reawakening  the  Servile  war  in  Sicily,  these  scattered 
remnants  of  the  Italian  army  essayed  to  seize  Rhegium.  Having 
been  defeated  in  this  attempt  by  the  vigilance  of  the  pfa3tor, 
C.  Norbanus,  they  fell  back  into  the  trackless  forests  of  the  Sila, 
whence  they  came  forth  to  have  a  share  in  the  sanguinary  con- 
flicts of  the  Marian  and  Syllan  factions.  These  new  disastei-s, 
results  of  the  former,  were  soon  to  fall  upon  the  Italian  peninsula — 
proscriptions  of  individuals,  military  devastations  of  cities,  and  the 
Italian  people  long  remembered  this  warfare,  in  which  th(^  blood 
of  Italy  and  of  Eome  flowed  so  freely.  Under  the  emp(n-ors,  men 
still  spoke  of  it  as  a  war  more  terrible  than  those  of  Hannibal  or 
of  Pyrrhus:  nee  Amiibalis  nee  Pf/rrhi  fuit  tmita  vastatio,^  And,  in 
truth,  never  in  so  short  a  time  had  any  country  so  great  loss  of 
human  life  and  devastation  of  cities.'^ 


IV. — Citizenship  given  to  the  Italians. 

Although  defeated,  the  Italians  had  forced  their  entrance  into 
citizenship.  They  were  no  longer  strangers  in  Home,  no  tribuiu* 
ever   again   should   insolently  drive   them  forth;    they  were  sharers 

received  the  declamations— Appiiis  Claudius  Pulclier,  P.  Gabinius  Capito,  and  Q.  Cjtc.  Metellus 
Pius.  "  Appius,"  says  Cicero,  "  kept  liis  registers  carelessly,  and  the  levity  of  Gabinius  took  all 
credence  from  his."  {Ibid.,  o.)  Tlie  Julian  law  bad  given  the.;>M  eiritntis  to  all  faithful  allies: 
the  Plauftan  law  gave  it  to  all  the  allied  cities,  some  of  which,  however,  as  we  sliall  see,  pre- 
ferred to  retain  their  own  oistoms ;  and  the  Vlnutinn-Vnpinan  law,  in  order  to  create  even  in 
these  cities  a  Roman  party,  permitted  any  individual  of  them  to  come  to  Rome  an«l  take  the 
rank  of  citizen. 

^  Flonis,  iii.  18. 

*  [It  was  another  case  of  wanton  and  stupid  blundering  on  the  part  of  Rome,  followed  by 


the  social  war. 
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henceforth  in  the  renown  and  the  imperial  power  of  the  people- 
king ;  the  Forum  belonged  to  them ;  the  world  was  theirs  ;  they 
were  Eoman  citizens. 

But  when,  after  the  first  excitement  was  past,  they  re-read 
those  Julian  and  Plautlan  laws  which  had  made  so  many  among 
them  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms,  when  they  saw  that  it  wa! 
requisite  to  be  in  Rome  within  sixty  days  to  give  their  names  to 
the    praetor,     many    began    to    see     that    the    journey    was    long, 


Travellers.^ 

and     the     time     allowed     very     short.-'      The     rich,    however,     all 
hastened   to   Eome;    and   the   vagabond   crowd   whom  no   ties   held 

'n^'^,rZT'""'T    y.  *'"  "^"'""  ""^  ''""''■"•"  '"^^  '"'"■  P-^  "--  3  -,.  sooner,  a.d 

family"- f'Hdil'r""'--   ?"'"''  5f  ^  *  '™'^'-  ?'•  '«  *«'  ^'^  'O^-)    A  Roman 
miiy  travelling  iidmg  (|,e  ancient  cart  called  carpentum.     (Cf.  Saglio,  p.  m  ) 

made  bv  h"T',   "'  -"'"""'''"^  ''^'  '''^''  °'  "^"^P*"'^  "  ™"^  ^"^  ^"-«-'"P    '-  registration 

whi  '  Zslol^^et     '"  "■" '."'""^^-  .  ^""  f-*l'-->-f  was  granted  by  tl.e  permiiion, 
v;  ^^    TT    ,    ,    ?  ^™"  '"  <*"*"'  <^«'««'*°  "PF"  by  proxy  (X^rvo,  de  Lino  Lat 

ODey  the  law  str.ctly,  and  present  themselves  in  Rome  witinn  the  sixty  days.    The  desLnatin^ 

w  provide  for  the  registration  of  the  new  citizens  * 

VOL.  II. 
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at  home,  also  made  their  way  thither ;  but  whatever  representa- 
tives of  the  middle  class  yet  remained  in  Italy,  hesitated.  The 
roads  were  not  safe,  armed  bands  traversed  the  country  in  every 
direction,  plundering,  since  they  could  no  longer  fight ;  besides 
this,  in  the  Greek  cities  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  disinclined 
to  abandon  their  hereditary  laws  and  adopt  those  of  a  city  devoted 
only  to  war,  and  despising  traffic.^  Thus  the  yeoman  remained 
upon  his  farm,  and  the  trader  of  Naples,  Tarentum,  Puteoli,  in 
his  city.  And  so  the  designated  time  went  by,  and  the  praetor 
had  registered  but  a  small  minority  of  the  Italians,  perhaps  not 
over  80,000  men.^ 

But  another  disappointment  awaited  the  new  citizens   at  Eomc. 
Instead    of    taking   their    places    in   the    thirty-five    tribes   already 


*  The  jvs  dvitatis  was  to  be  formally  adopted  by  the  people  obtaining  it ;  the  nation  then 
became /mwc?m5  (Cie., />ro  Balbo,  8),  and  its  inhabitants  were/undani.  But  a  man  could  not  be 
both  a  citizen  of  Rome  and  of  some  other  city  ;  he  must  choose  between  them.  (Cf.  Corn. 
Nep.,  Att.,  3.)  Cicero  says  this  in  so  many  words :  Kv  nostra  '>'ure  duarum  cintatum  nemo 
esse  possit,  turn  amittitur  h(ec  civitas  ....  cum  is  ...  .  receptus  est  ...  .  in  aliam  civitatem. 
{Pro  Cacina,  34 ;  Cf .  pro  Balbo,  13.) 

^  It  is  generally  held  that  all  Italy  gained  at  that  time  the  right  of  citizenship.  But 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  joro  Balbo,  speak  of  certain  States  only  who  shared  the  right ;  he  mentions 
a  concession  of  citizenship  made  by  Crassus  to  an  inhabitant  of  Alatrium,  also  speaks  of  the 
Papian  law  which  again,  in  the  year  66,  expelled  the  peret/rini.  The  census,  too,  which  before 
the  war  represented  the  number  of  citizens  as  394,336,  gives  the  number  in  the  year  ^  as  only 
463,000.  It  is  true  that  VeUeius  Paterculus  says  (ii.  15)  this  war  cost  the  Italians  300,000 
men,  and  the  Romans  as  many  more ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  period  of  two  years  more  than  double 
the  number  killed  during  the  second  Punic  war;  but  the  exaggeration  of  this  statement  has 
already  been  shown.  The  Italian  losses  of  this  war  do  not  account  for  tlie  smullnes.s  of 
the  increase  in  the  Roman  census.  But  one  explanation  is  possible,  which  is  that  all  Italy  did 
not  receive  at  this  time  the  citizenship.  Many  cities  of  the  allies  hesitated,  or  refused  to  accept 
it,  as  three  Hemican  towns  had  done  in  306.  (Livy,  ix.  43.)  Bnindusium  did  not  have  it ;  for 
Sylla,  on  his  return  from  Asia,  t^ui«v  dr«Xaav.  (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  79).  We  are  told  that  Cinna, 
at  the  approach  of  Sylla,  asked  help  from  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  from  those  especially  who  had 
lately  received  the  citizenship.  (App.,  Bell.  civ.  i.  76.)  Ilis  army  was  therefore  divided,  not 
into  legions  but  into  cohorts,  because  it  contained  many  more  allies  than  citizens ;  and  Plutarch 
says  {Mar.,  35) :  "  The  Italians  having  been  subdued,  there  was  further  talk  of  conceding  to 
them  the  right  of  citizenship.  "  VeUeius  Paterculus  (ii.  17)  says :  Victis  ad/lictisque  .... 
quam  integri  universis  civitatem  dare  maluerujit.  We  shall  see  later  that  Sulpicius  sells  it  to 
any  who  will  buy,  and  Carbo,  in  84,  gave  it  as  a  reward.  (Livy,  Epit.,\xxx\\.)  Livy's  Epitome 
expressly  says  of  the  Marsians,  Vestini  and  Pelignians :  in  deditionein  accepti,  that  is  to  say, 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  subjects;  of  the  Ilirpini,  he  says  domiti:  while  the  Lucanians 
under  Lamponius  were  still  in  arms.  After  these  explanations  it  will  be  understood  how 
erroneous  must  be  the  estimates  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  figures  given  by  the  census 
at  Rome  can  be  used  to  determine  exactly  the  population  of  the  entire  peninsula.  Niebuhr  says 
(vol.  i.  p.  387)  in  his  lectures  published  in  London :  "  It  is  a  very  common  but  erroneous  opinion 
that  the  le.v  Julia  conferred  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  upon  the  Italians,  who  in  fact  never 
acquired  those  privileges  by  any  one  law,  but  gained  them  successively,  one  by  one." 
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existing,    there   were   created    for   them   eight    or   ten^  new   tribes 
according   to   the   former  custom,   and   these   new   tribes   voted   last 
m   the    comitia,    so    that    the    Koman    people    retained   its   position 
of  superior   importance.      Politically,  therefore,    the    Italians  derived 
but    an    illusory    advantage    from   this    concession;    in    respect   to 
civil    rights,    the   reign    of    law   being   at    an   end,    this   new   title 
gave    them   neither    guarantees    against    oppression    nor    any   more 
secunty   in    their  daily   lives;    their  admission   to   citizenship   was 
however,    one   of    the   greatest    events   in    the   history   of    the   Ec- 
public,  and   an   immense   gain   in   the  matter   of   equality.     Instead 
of  being  herself  the  State,   Rome  was  soon   to  be  only  the  capital  • 
and    furthermore,    if    certain   of   the    Italians   became   Quirites,    thJ 
people   of    the   provinces   might    become    so  ;    already   treaties'  per- 
mitted  It   to   Sardinians,  Spaniards  and  Africans ;  The  Germans  and 
the  Japodes,   people  yet  too  barbarous,  are   the   only   ones   formallv 
excluded.^ 

Meanwhile    the    Italians   who   gathered    in   their    new   capital, 
augmented   its   noise   and   crowd   and   disorder.      We   have  referred 
to    the    character   of    the   new   elements    added    to   the    population 
of    Eome:    a   few   rich    men    who   at    once    united    with   the   aris- 
tocracy,   like   Asinius   Pollio,  and   all  tho  beggars  in  Italy,  hasten- 
mg  to  profit  by  the   gratuitious   distributions   of   food,   and   to   sell 
their    new   votes   to   the   highest   bidder.  '    Doubtless   this   war   did 
not   pass   over   Roman   society'  without   deeply  agitating   it :   in  the 
lower   strata,    there   was   a   drawing   together   of  all   the  oppressed ; 
in   the   higher,    it   had    been   made   clear   to   the   nobles   that    they 
could   no   longer    monopolize    the   privileges   of    citizenship.      Those 
two  facts  were   sure   to   have   their   results ;    but,    for   the  moment, 
the    Italian    had    gained    only    an    empty    title,    and    Rome,    only 
recruits  for  her  mobs,  and  for  the  approaching  civil  war. 

finH  '  T'^r.!"'  ^^'"''^^"^  ("•  ^)  '^y'  '''S^^' ;  Appian  (Bell,  civ.,  i.  49)  ten.     After  Sylla,  we 
find  only  the  th.rty-five  tribes  again.     (Cf.  Cic,  de  Leg.  agr.,  ii.  7;    Verr.,  i.  5:  PM^^  .1 

turty-five.     Italy  had  at  that  time  but  three  kinds  of  cities  remaining:  numicipia,  colonies 
and^r^/.o^^r^.     (O^c,  pro  Se.vtio,U,^2;  in  Pison.,22,^1-  Philipp.iy.?^,7  ) 

also  excw/"A?fi!'  ^^  "^  ^^'     ^'^  ^"""^'"^  ™^'^^"^  ^"^  ^'^'^  ^-^--^  «^  «-^l  -re 

n«l       Q  I  o'^'  '"'"'"  ''"'"  ''^"'  '^''  concession  was  made  to  the  allies,  the   tribune 

lautn.s  Silvanus  (89)  obtained  the  passage  of  a  decree  of  the  popular  assembly  taking  aw.ay 

from  the  tribunals  of  the  knights  the  decision  in  cases  of  high  treason  (see  p    585)  ^ 
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CHArTEE    XLIII. 

RIVALEY  OF  MARIUS  AND  SYLLA. 
I. — The  Dispute  for  the  C^)MMAND  in  the  War  against 

MiTHRIDATES. 

SYLLA  had  gained  greatly  in  importance  since  the  day  when, 
as  Marius's  quiBstor,  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  Nuniidian 
war.  With  the  superstition  common  to  most  gi'eat  men,  w^ho 
believe  in  their  luck — that  is  to  say  in  their  genius — he  had 
devoutly  cherished  the  memory  of  this  first  favour  of  the  gods, 
and  all  his  life  he  had  no  other  seal  than  that  representing 
Bocchus  delivering  up  to  him  Jugurtha.^  Marius  at  first  took  no 
offence ;  in  the  Cimbrian  war  he  accepted  Sylla  again  as  his 
lieutenant  without  jealousy,  and  saw  him  obtain  a  victory  over 
the  Tectosagi.  It  w^as  not  until  the  year  102,  when  Marius  had 
the  aid  of  Saturninus  and  resorted  to  low  popular  intrigues  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  the  fourth  time,  that  his  lieutenant,  at 
last  remembering  that  he  himself  was  the  scion  of  an  illustrious 
patrician  house,  refused  any  longer  to  serve  an  upstart  who  was 
seeking  to  make  of  the  consulship  a  royal  position,  without  so 
much  as  thanking  the  nobles  for  their  patience.  Sylla  now  offered 
his  talents  and  activity  to  Catulus,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  at  Vercellie  (101).  For  seven  years,  however,  he  re- 
mained without  further  advancement,  forgetting,  though  no  longer 
young,  his  ambition  in  his  pursuit  of  pleasure.  At  the  age  of 
forty-four,  he  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  pra?torship, 
and  had  decided  to  buy  it ;  after  which,  in  order  to  become 
popular    for   the    future,    he  had   given  magnificent   public   games, 
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among  others  a  lion-hunt  in  the  circus,  with  a  hundred  lions  ^iven 
by  Bocchus  (93). 

The    following    year,    being    pro-pra^tor    in    Cilicia,    he    did    two 
things  which   drew  upon   him   the   eyes   of   the  Eastern  world,  and 
the   applause   of    the   Roman    people.      With   a   small   army  he   re- 
established  in   Cappadocia   Ariobarzanes   I.,    whom   Mithridates   had 
driven   out,   and  he  received   an   envoy,   whom   Arsaces   IX.,   king 
of  the  Parthians  (called  ^^the  Great"  by  reason  of   his  conquests)"^ 
had    sent    to   offer    his    friendship   and    ask    that    of    Rome,    with 
such   haughtiness,    that   the   Parthian,  it   was  said,  returned   to  tell 
his  master  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  Romans  were  a  most 
powerful   nation.      This    time   Marius    was    irritated;   he,    too,    had 
been    in    Asia,    but    had    traversed    the    Asiatic    countries    almost 
unnoticed,    and    now    his    former    quoestor    was    returning    thence 
with   great   fame.     Then   the   incident   of    Bocchus'  votive  offerings 
(p.  5G5)  occurred  which  changed  this  silent  displeasure  into  violent 
enmity,    when    both    generals    were    compelled    to    set    off    in    all 
haste    for    the    Marsian    war.      Circumstances    constantly    bringing 
them   together   envenomed   their  hatred.      We  have  spoken  of^'the 
inefficient    conduct    of    the    one,    and    of    the    other's 
brilliant    services.      All    the    honour   of    the    war    re- 
dounded  to    Sylla,   and   it   was   not   yet   ended— Xola, 
the  Samnites  and  the  Lucanians  yet  resisting—  when 
the   general   received   the   reward    of    his   zeal  and   of 
his   successes.      The   people  with  unanimity  gave  him 
the   consulship   and    with    it    the    command    of    the    army    against 
Mithridates  (88), 

But  there  was  another  man  who  also  desired  this  lucrative 
command,  and,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it,  disgraced  his  grey 
hairs  and  his  past  reputation.  Marius  was  at  this  time  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  he  had  recently  built  himself  a  house  near 
the  Forum,  and  every  day  he  might  be  seen  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  sharing  in  the  exercises  of  the  Roman  youth,  riding  and 
throwing  the  javelin,  to  show  that  age  had  not  impaired  his 
physical  powers,  and  that  the  illness  of  w^hich  he  had  complained 
during   the  late   war,    had   completely  disappeared.     But   the  people 


1^ 


Arsaces  IX.' 


• 


"41 


*  Traditione  Jugurth<e  semper  siynavit,     (Pliny,  Hist.  Aat.,  xxxvii.  4).     See  p.  565.) 


*  Head  of  Arsaces  IX.,  from  a  tetradrachm  in  the'Cffhwef  de  Fi 
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looked  with  contemptuous  pity  (ipon  this  senile  ambition ;  he  was 
advised  to  return  to  his  elegant  villa  on  the  promontory  of 
Misenum,  or  to  the  waters  of  Baia) ;  ^  upon  this  he  resorted  to  other 
measures. 

The  new  citizens  had  quickly  comprehended  the  intentions 
of  the  senate ;  their  eight  votes  left  them  always  in  the  minority, 
and  their  nobles  complained  of  being  without  influence,  their 
poor,  of  finding  buyers  for  a  worthless  vote.  Marius  conceived 
the  idea  of  employing  their  discontent  to  serve  his  own  designs. 
Between  himself  and  them  an  alliance  was  easy,  their  friendly 
relations  being  of  early  date;  he  made  them  an  offer  to  repair 
the  senate's  injustice  and  disperse  them  among  the  thirty-five 
tribes.  As  he  had  done  thirteen  years  before,  he  made  use  of 
a  tribune,  Sulpicius,  as  the  requisite  lever. 

Sulpicius  had  distinguished  himscK  in  the  Marsian  war,  where 
he  had  served  as  legate  under  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Cicero,  who  had  heard  him,  he  and  Cotta  were  the 
most  eminent  orators  of  his  time.  "Of  all  whom  I  have  known," 
says  Cicero,  "he  was  the  most  pathetic,  and  so  to  speak,  the 
most  tragic.  His  voice  was  powerful  and  sweet  ;  his  gestures 
elegant  and  gi*aceful,  but  with  the  grace  suited  to  the  Forum,  not 
that  which  is  requisite  for  the  theatre."  *  The  Sulpician  gens^  one 
of  the  noblest  in  Rome,  had  doubtless,  like  many  patrician  races, 
a  plebeian  branch  to  which  our  tribune  belonged,  for  without  it 
he  could  not  (except  by  adoption,  which  is  not  mentioned)  attain 
to  this  ofiice  which  enabled  him  to  agitate  the  entire  Republic. 
He  obtained  his  election  with  the  support  of  the  nobles  whose 
interests  he  had  served  up  to  that  time  (88)  ;  and  one  of  the 
consuls  of  that  year,  Pompeius  Rufus,  was  his  intimate  friend. 
He  at  first  supported  the  laws,  by  opposing  C.  Julius  Cuesar's 
attempt  to  obtain  the  consulship  before  he  had  served  as  prsetor, 
and  he  served  the  animosities  of  the  financial  aristocracy  by 
opposing  the  proposition  to  recall  those  who,  under  the  Varian 
law,  had  been  condemned  to  exile.  Lastly  he  demanded  that  any 
senator  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  2,000  denarii,  should  forthwith 
be  excluded  from  the  curia. 

^  From  the  Voyage  pittoresque  a  Naples  et  en  Sidle,  Paris,  1782,  vol.  i.,  2nd  part,  p.  214. 
"  Brutus,  55. 
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This   care   for   the  senatorial   dignity,  and  this  respect   for  the 
laws    appeared    meritorious,    in   an   age   .vhen    men    no    lon<.er   re- 
spected  anything.     The   year  before,   a  sad  instance  had   been  seen 
ot    this    contempt    for    gods    and 
men.      The    Social   war   had   over- 
thrown the  fortunes  of  many,  and 
the    disturbances    in    Asia    caused 
by    the     invasion    of    Mithridates 
had     made    great    havoc    in     the 
financial  world.     Insolvent  debtors 
clamoured   for  the   abolishment   of 
debts,     and     the     prtetor     Asellio 
directed  the  judges  to  grant  them 
the  benefit  of  the  old  laws  against 
usury,    laws    useful   perhaps    in   a 
small  agricultural   town,   but  most 
objectionable  for  an  empire.      The 

creditors    complained    loudly,    and, 

a  tribune  placing  himself  at  their 

head,    they    set    upon    the    pra3tor 

while     he     was    offering     in    full 

costume     a     sacrifice     before     the 

temple  of  concord,  and  killed  him. 

Some  of  the  assassins  pursued  ]iim 

into   the   temple  of    Yesta,    where 

no  man  was  permitted  to   enter.^      In  vain  did  the  senate  promise 

a  reward  to  anyone  who  should    denounce 

this  murder  and  double  sacrilege. 

The    tribunes    Tlautius    and    Papirius 

profited   by   the   excitement,    once   more   to 

reorganize    the    tribunals.      A    plebiscitum 

deprived   the  equestrian   order  of   their  ex- 


Concord. 


Vesta  and  lier  Tomple.'' 


elusive  right  to  fill    the  judicial   offices,   decreeing   that   every  year 

tliat  'of  m1"!,;1"'*  p'""!"  I'i'-Pleme.Kmo.     Tl,o  l,ea,l  of  ,l,o  g«Me«s  l,„.s  been  replaced  by 

(Clarac,  Mwve  de  sculpture,  pi.,  7(50,  No.  ]M.5f!.)  "  ^ 

'  Applan,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  54. 

by  .  «^Iuf  of'T*  f  "''"":■     ^-  ^-^^"^^^^  '^'E.ST.     The  reve,^,  a  round  temple,  surmounted 

iL\Z^AZT/'r!      'V"''"^''^'"'"'  "'  ♦•'*'  l-f''«""™^  «•  the  right,  a  tablet,  with 
letters  A  and  C  (aMio  and  condemm).    Silver  coin  of  the  Cossian  faniilv. 
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the  people  should  appoint  the  ii:?nibcrs  of  the  quwstiones  perpetuw^ 
each  of  the  thirty-live  tribes  electing  fifteen  judges,  to  be  ehoseu 
from  the  thi*ee  orders,  senatorial,  equestrian,  and  simple  citizens. 
It  was  a  bad  measure,  for  the  judges  were  chosen  by  those 
amenable  to  them,  but  still  preferable  to  giving  the  judicial  offices 
to  a  single  order,  which  made  that  order  the  master  of  the  8tate. 
Varius,  the  agent  of  the  knights'  revenges,  being  cited  before  the 
new   judges,   was  condemned  by  the  operation  of  his  own  law. 

Meanwhile  Sulpicius,  who  had  at  first  appeared  as  the  friend 
of  the  nobles,  had  become  the  tool  of  Marius.  No  other  cause 
than  debt  can  be  assigned  for  his  sudden  change.  Pui'sued  by 
his  creditors  Sulpicius  saw  no  way  to  escape  from  them  when 
his  term  of  office  should  have  expired.  Marius  displayed  the 
treasm*es  of  Mithiidates  before  the  tribune's  eyes ;  the  latter  yielded 
to  the  temptation  ;  the  agreement  was  concluded,  and  Sulpicius 
began  to  play  the  part  of  Satuniiuus,  whom  from  that  time  for- 
ward he  blamed  for  his  slowness  and  timidity.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  a  guard  of  GOO  young  men,  also  ruined  by  debts 
and  profligacy,  whom  he  called  his  anti-senate,*  and  was  followed 
moreover  by  a  crowd  of  Italians  who  wore  concealed  weapons ; 
many  mui'ders  spread  terror  through  the  city.  To  render  himself 
master  of  the  comitia,  he  proposed  the  recall  of  all  the  partisans 
of  the  Italian  cause  who  had  been  banished  by  the  operation  of 
the  Varian  law,  and  the  redistribution  among  the  thirty -five 
tribes  of  the  newly  made  citizens  and  the  freedmen.-  The  consuls 
Sylla  and  Pompeius  Kufus  at  once  proclaimed  the  justitium^  or 
cessation  of  all  public  business.  But  while  they  were  haranguing 
the  people,  Sulpicius  presented  himself  in  the  Forum  and  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  this  proclamation.  The  consuls  refusing,  Sul- 
picius let  loose  his  band  ;  Pompeius  fled,  after  having  seen  the 
murder  of  his  son,  and  Sylla  only  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Marius.  There  had  as  yet  been  no  open  rupture 
between  the  two,  and  Marius  protected  him.  But  the  latter  was 
sufficiently  involved  in  the  approaching  civil  war  for  men  to  be 
surpris^  that  he  shrank  from  one  additional  crime.  As  usual, 
he    had    not   courage   to   go   through   with   his   policy.      Presently, 

*  Cic,  Brut.,  89  ;  Plut.,  Mar.  35  ;  Sylla,  8  ;  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  18. 

^  Livy.  E^tit.,  Ixxvii. ;  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  55 ;  Cic,  ad  Herenn,  ii.  28. 
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this  hesitation  disappeared.  Sylla,  however,  refuses  him  credit  for 
this  moment  of  generosity;  for  in  his  Memoirs  he  told  how  he 
wa^  seized  by  the  sicarii  of  the  tribune,  led  to  the  house  of 
Marius  and  with  a  poniard  at  his  throat,  forced  to  withdraw  the 
proclamation. 

Sulpicius    remaining    master    in    the    Forum,    passed    whatever 
laws  he  pleased,    and   while  waiting   for   the  treasures   of   the   king 
of  Pontus,    he  sold  the  right   of   citizenship   for  ready  money.'     He 
also  seems   to   have  abolished,  in   the   interest   of   the   knights,    the 
Plautam  law  concerning    the   judiciary,  in  order   to  gain  them'  over 
to  his  party ; ''   at  all   events   they   were   destined   to  profit   by   the 
proscriptions    of    Marius,    so   much    so,    indeed,    as   to    acquire    the 
appellation  of  "  cut-purses."  ^     Appointed  by  the  comitia  to  take  the 
command   against   Mithridates,  Marius  sent  two  tribunes  to  the  six 
legions  encamped  before  Nola  to  assume  the  authority  in  his  name, 
but   Sylla   had   been   before  him.      The  soldiers,  not  very  eager   to 
make  an  Asiatic  war  under  a  general  who  pushed  discipline  to  the 
extreme    of    cruelty,    and    pillaged    for    himself    only,    stoned    the 
envoys  of   Marius,  and  after   this   decisive   conduct   Sylla  had  little 
difficulty  in  bringing   them  back   with  him  to  Rome. 
The  officers,  however,  felt  scruples  of  conscience,  and 
all  abandoned  him  with  the  exception  of  one  qutestor. 
Luckily   his    colleague   Pompeius    came   to   join   him, 
and,  with  the  authority  of  the  consulship,  to  give  an 
aspect  of  legality  to  his  proceedings.^     It  was  the  first 
army  for   more   than   two   centuries   and   a   half   that  had   marched 
with  standards   upon  Rome,  but,  being  led   by  the   two   consuls,  it 
had  the  air  of   hastening  to  the  defence  of  the  laws  rather  than  to 
attack     the    country.      We    note,     however,     that     this     dangerous 
example  was  set  by  the  chiefs  of   the  aristocratic  party. 

'  If  this  sarcasm  of  Plutarch  (Sylla,  8)  is  true,  Sulpicius  could  not  have  found  many  pur- 
chasers for  the  JUS  mattatts,  since  earlier  laws  had  given  this  right  to  all  those  Italians  who  had 
ueen  able  to  become  citizens. 

l>.li.f  t^'/^^'pj"  ^-"  l'^'""^  ^^'""''  '^"^  '^''"^'"''  ''"^«*''^*  (^•^^-  i»'  P-  263),  expresses  his 
belief  that  the  Plautian  law  was  not  abolished  until  the  vear  80,  by  Sylla. 

.  <ul  ^"!r  t  ^''^"^'  ahstulerant  e.v  quo  saccularii  appellati.     (Ascon .',  ad.  Cic,  Too.  Cand., 
p.  JJU,  Urelli.)  '  ' 

*  Sylla  lying  on  the  grass ;  on  one  side  a  Victory  holding  a  pahn,  on  the  other  Diana.     Re- 
verse of  a  silver  com  of  the  ^milian  family. 

»  He  himself  esteemed  this  decision  on  the  part  of  Pompeius  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
events  that  had  ever  occurred  to  him. 


Sylla's  Dream.' 


I 
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Plutarch,  who  believes  in  dreams,  relates  that  Sylla  began  in 
this  enterprise  with  a  certainty  of  success,  because  he  had  seen 
in  a  dream  a  goddess,  either  Selene,  Minerva,  or  Enyo,  the 
Cappadocian  divinity,  putting  into  his  hand  a  thunderbolt  with 
which   to   smite  his   enemies.      Sylla,    very   sceptical,    though    quite 

as  superstitious  withal 
as  Plutarch  himself, 
had  no  need  of  these 
supernatural  encour- 
agements. As  soon 
as  he  decided  to  draw 
the  sword  against  those 
who  had  but  a  plebis- 
citum  on  their  side, 
his  success  was  certain. 
The  senate,  ruled 
by  Sulpicius,  sent  two 
prnetors  to  meet  Sylla 
and  forbid  him  to  ad- 
vance, but  they  nar- 
rowly escaped  being 
torn  in  pieces.  Other 
deputies  came  to  ask 
his  conditions  ;  these 
he  gave,  promising  to 
come  no  further,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the 
envoys  he  caused  a 
camp  to  be  marked 
out.  But  as  soon  as 
they  had  gone,  he 
despatched  a  force  to 
seize  the  Colline  and  Esquiline  gates,  while  a  legion,  executing  a 
flank  movement  around  the  city,  established  themselves  on  th(^  north, 
at  the  end  of  the  pons  Sublicius^  in  order  that  the  attack  might  be 

*  Statue  discovered  in  1^^74  upon  the  Esquiline,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  .Elius  Tjamia 
{Gazette  archeol.,  1877,  pi.  23),  a  work  prohahly  of  Roman  origin,  whose  heavy  fonns  are  widely 
different  from  the  divine  elegance  of  Praxiteles  and  his  scliool. 


The  ^'enus  of  the  Ewjuiline/ 
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made  from  both  sides   simultaneously.      At  daylight  he  entei-ed  the 
sacred   enclosure  of   the  Koman   walls,  within  which  law  or  liberty 
existed  no  longer,  but  whither  no  Roman  soldiery  had  ever  before 
penetrated   in   arms   for   a   fray.      Marius   had    vainly   endeavoured 
to   collect   an   army.      Even   the   slaves,   whom   he  promised   to  en- 
franchise,  came   to   him   in   but   small   numbers.^      A '  very  unequal 
conflict    took   place   near   the   city  walls;    the   Marian   party  threw 
down   tiles   from   the    house-tops,    and    the    partisans   of    Sylla   re- 
taliated  with    lighted   arrows,    which   set   fire   to   the    buildings   in 
many  places.      The   latter  quickly  drove   back   their   adversaries  all 
along  the  Subura,  as   far   as   the  temple  of   Tellus,  at   the   foot  of 
the    Esquiline  hill ;  and  a  legion,  which   had  entered  by  the  Porta 
Trigemiua,'^  now  appearing   in   the   rear,  the   terrified  crowd  rushed 
into    the    side    streets    and   fled,    their    leaders   having   already   dis- 
appeared.     In  the  evening,  camp  fires  were  lighted  in  the  Forum. 
It  was  a  doubly  sacrilegious  conflict,  for  at  that  moment  Mithridates 
in  Asia  was   massacring   80,000    Romans  whom  the   civil  war  gave 
up  defenceless  into  his  hands. 

Sylla  caused  his  troops  to  observe  the   severest  discipline,  and 
used  with  moderation  this  easy  victory.     Twelve  persons  only  were 
proscribed,    without   legal   proceedings,   it   is   true,  and  without   the 
right  of  appeal.     This  was  the  first  of  these  fatal  lists  which  were 
to    take    the    place     of    justice,    and    to    make    of    Rome    during 
the   next   half   century   a   bloodier   arena   than   that   of  her   amphi- 
theatres.     Sulpicius,   betrayed   by  one   of   his   slaves,  was   captured 
in  the  marshes  of   Laurentum  and  killed.      Sylla  freed  the  slave  as 
a   reward   for   obeying   the    edict,    but    ordered   him   to   be   thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  having  betrayed  his  master.     The  head 
of  Sulpicius  was  placed  above  the  rostra,  the  first  of  those  hideous 
trophies   with    which   all   parties   in   turn   disgraced   the    theatre   of 
peaceful    contests    in    early    Rome.      Marius    succeeded    in    making 
his  escape;    Sylla  had  set   a  price   upon   his   head  notwithstanding 
the   opposition   of    Quintus    Sca3vola,    the    hereditary   enemy   of  all 
violence.      ^'You  may  dispose  of  my  life,''  said  the  old  man;    ^^at 
my  age   the   sacrifice   is   light,  but   never   believe  that   your  power 

*  Plutarch  {Mar.,  35)  says  that  only  three  came  to  him. 

=*  It  seems  probable,  at  leaat,  that  this  was  the  legion  posted  at  the  pons  Siiblieim,  which 
entered  by  the  nearest  gBiXe,  porta  Trigemma,  and  attacked  the  Marians  in  the  rear. 


.»  » 


J 
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or  your  soldiers  will  make  me  vote  for  the  death  of  a  man  who 
once  saved  the  Eepublic."  ^  On  the  following  day  Sylla  called 
together  the  popular  assembly,  where  at  this  moment  he  was  sure 
of  finding  no  opposition.  After  explaining  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled by  factions  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  he  caused  the  abolition 
of  the  laws  of  Sulpicius,  on  pretence  that  they  had  been  passed 
in  spite  of  religious  prohibitions,  and  in  violation  of  the  Ilortensian 
law,  he  also  secured  the  passage  of  certain  laws  in  the  interests 
of  debtors,  the  tenor  of  which  we  do  not  now  understand.^  Thus 
the  violence  of  Marius  had  forced  Sylla  to  unite  himself  with 
the  aristocratic  faction  ;  the  one  stooped  to  the  Italians  and  to  the 
slaves  in  the  interests  of  his  own  ambition  ;  the  other,  to  make  an 
end  of  the  seditions  of  the  tribunes,  went  over  to  the  nobles,  and 
was  already  meditating  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  upon  the 
ruins  of  all  popular  liberty.  However,  when  the  time  of  the  con- 
sular elections  arrived  Sylla  left  full  liberty  to  the  voters.  Two 
candidates  whom  he  presented,  his  nephew  Nonius  and  Ser.  Sid- 
picius,  were  defeated;  Cn.  Octavius,  a  partisan  of  the  senate,  was 
elected,  and  then  a  friend  of  Marius,  L.  Cinna,  whom  Sylla  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  before  the  election  by  a  solemn  oath  of 
fidelity  to  himself.  The  oath  was  taken  in  the  Capitol,  Cinna 
holding  in  his  hand  a  stone,  and  declaring  in  the  presence  of 
a  numerous  crowd,  "If  I  keep  not  for  Sylla  the  friendship  I 
promise,  I  consent  to  be  thrown  out  from  the  city  as  now  I 
throw  this  stone  out  of  my  hand."  A  strange  guarantee  in  an 
epoch  like  this,  an  oath  taken  upon  the  altars  of  the  gods  !  Sylla 
soon  learned  what  it  was  worth ;  as  soon  as  his  term  of  office 
had  expired  the  new  consul  had  him  accused  by  a  tribune. 

That  day  doubtless  Sylla  repented  his  moderation,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  concerning  his  future  reforms;  but  he  was  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  speak  and  act  as  a  master ;  it  was  needful  for 
him  to  test  the  devotion  of  his  troops,  and  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  that  military  renown  which  has  so  often  slain  liberty. 
Leaving,  therefore,  at  Eome  the  factious  consul  and  the  accusing 
tribune,  he  departed  to  join  his  army  and  boldly  embarked  for 
Greece,^   feeing   certain   that,    with   his    victorious   legions   and   the 
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spoils   of  Asiatic  victory,  he  could  at  any  time  re-open  his  road  to 
Eome  (Spring  of  87). 


II.— Flight  and   Eeturn  of  Marius  ;    Proscriptions  ;  his  Seventh 

Consulship  (87 — 6). 

Marius  fled  from  his  fortunate  rival.  We  may  here  follow 
the  graphic  narrative  of  Plutarch.  ^^  Those  that  were  with  him 
were   dispersed   as   soon   as   he  had    escaped   out    of   the   citv    and 


^j   ;?^ 


Mosaic  at  Ostia.' 


»  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  19;  Yell.  Max.,  III.  viii.  5. 
'  Plut.,  Sjlla,  10  ;  Cicero,  i?rM^.,  48. 


'  Festus,  s.v.  Unciaria  lex. 


when  night  came  on  he  hastened  to  a  country  house  of  his,  and 
sent  his  son  to  provide  necessaries;  he  went  himself  to  Ostia  where 
his  friends  had  prepared  a  ship,  and  hence,  not  staying  for  his 
son,  he  took  with  him  his  son-in-law,  Granius,  and  weighed  anchor. 
"Young  Marius  made  his  preparations,  and,  the  day  breaking, 
was  almost  discovered  by  a  party  of  horse;  but  a  farm  steward, 
foreseeing  their  approach,  hid  Marius  in  a  cart  full  of  beans,  then 
yoking  his  team  and  driving  towards  the  city,  passed  through 
those  that  were  in  search  of  him.  Thus  young  Marks  escaped 
to    a  ship  that  was  bound    for  Africa.      His   father,   having    put 

'  Mosaic  of  the  thervuc  at  Ostia  representing  the  walls  and  gate  of  a  city. 
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to  sea,  passed  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  no  small  apprehension 
of  one  Geminins,  a  great  man  at  Terracina,  and  his  enemy  ;  and 
therefore  bade  the  seamen  hold  off  from  that  place.  They  were 
indeed  willing  to  gratify  him,  hut  the  wind  now  blowing  in  from 
the  sea,  they  were  afraid  the  ship  would  not  weather  out  the 
storm.  With  difficulty  they  rounded  the  promontory  of  Caieta 
( Ga'eta) ;  ^  and  Marius  being  indisposed  and  sea-sick,  as,  moreover, 
they  were  scant  of  food,  they  made  for  land,  and  reached  tlie 
shore  near  Circeii. 

**  The  storm  now  increasing  they  left  their  ship  and  wandered 
up  and  down  without  any  certain  purpose.  At  length,  though 
late,  they  lighted  upon  a  few  poor  shepherds  who  had  notliing 
to  relieve  them ;  but  knowing  Marius,  advised  him  to  depart  as 
soon  as  might  be,  for  they  had  seen  a  party  of  horse  that  were 
gone  in  search  of  him.  Finding  himself  in  a  great  strait,  especially 
because  those  that  attended  him  were  not  able  to  go  further,  being 
spent  with  their  long  fasting,  for  the  present  he  turned  aside  out 
of  the  road,  and  hid  himself  in  a  thick  wood,  where  he  passed  the 
night  in  great  wretchedness.  The  next  day,  pinched  with  hunger, 
and  willing  to  make  use  of  the  little  strength  he  had,  he  travelled 
by  the  sea-side,  encouraging  his  companions  not  to  fall  away  from 
him  before  the  fulfilment  of  his  final  hopes,  for  which,  in  reliance 
on  some  old  predictions,  he  professed  to  be  sustaining  himself; 
for  it  is  certain  Marius,  in  his  exile  and  greatest  extremities, 
would  often  say  that  he  should  attain  a  seventh  considship. 

"  When  Marius  and  his  company  were  now  about  twenty 
furlongs  distant  from  Minturna?,  they  espied  a  troop  of  horse 
making  up  towards  them  with  all  speed,  and  by  chance,  at  the 
same  time,  two  ships  under  sail.  Accordingly  they  ran,  every  one, 
with  what  speed  and  strength  they  could  to  the  sea,  and  plunging 
into  it,  swam  to  the  ships.  Those  that  were  with  Granius, 
reaching  one  of  them,  passed  over  to  an  island  opposite  called 
^naria  (Ischia),  Marius  himself,  who  was  heavy  and  unwieldy, 
was  with  great  pains  and  difficulty  kept  above  the  water  by  two 
servants,  and  put  into  the  other  ship.  The  soldiers  were  by  this 
time   come    to   the  sea-side,    and    thence   called    out   to   the    seamen 


^  The  illustration  representing  Gaeta  is  from  an  engraving  of  the  yEneid,  of  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  1819;  vol.  ii.pl.  1. 


VOL.  U. 
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to  put  to  shore,  or  else  to  throw  out  Marius  and  then  they  might 
go  whither  they  would.  Marius  besought  them  with  tears  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  masters  of  the  ship,  inclining  first  to  one,  then 
to  the  other  side,  resolved  at  length  to  answer  the  soldiers  that 
they  would  not  give  up  Marius.  As  soon  as  these  had  ridden 
off  in  a  rage,  the  seamen  again  changing  their  resolution,  came  to 
land,  and   casting   anchor  at   the   mouth  of   the   river   Liris,   where 


Island  of  ^Enaria  (Ischid). 

it  overflows  and  makes  a  marsh,  advised  him  to  land,  refresh 
himself  on  shore,  and  take  some  care  of  his  discomposed  body  till 
the  wind  came  fairer ;  which,  said  they,  will  happen  at  such  an 
houi',  when  the  wind  from  the  sea  will  calm,  and  that  from  the 
marshes  rise.  Marius  following  their  advice,  did  so,  and  when  the 
seamen  had  set  him  on  shore,  he  laid  him  down  in  an  adjacent 
field.  They,  as  soon  as  they  had  got  into  the  ship,  weighed  anchor 
and  departed,  as  thinking  it  neither  honourable  to  deliver  Marius 
into  the  hands  of  those  that  sought  him,  nor  safe  to  protect  him. 

qq2 


-    ■■*. 
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"He,  thus  deserted  by  all,  lay  a  good  wliile  silently  on  tlie 
shore ;  at  length,  collecting  himself,  he  advanced  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  without  any  path,  till,  wading  through  deep  bogs  and 
ditches  full  of  water  and  mud,  he  came  upon  the  hut  of  an  old 
man  that  worked  in  the  fens,  and  falling  at  his  feet  besought 
him  to  assist  and  preserve  one  who,  if  he  escaped  the  present 
danger,  would  make  him  returns  beyond  his  expectation.  The 
poor    man,   whether    he    had    formerly    known    him,    or    was    then 


^^m^  ^^yW^^^^'^z 


I 


Terracina.* 

moved  with  his  superior  aspect,  told  him  that  if  he  wanted 
only  rest,  his  cottage  would  be  convenient,  but  if  he  were  flying 
from  anybody's  search,  he  would  hide  him  in  a  more  retired 
place.  Marius  desiring  him  to  do  so,  he  carried  him  into  the 
fens,  and  bade  him  hide  himself  in  a  hollow  place  by  the  river 
side,  where  he  laid  upon  him  a  great  many  reeds  and  other 
things   that    were    light    and    would   cover   but    not    oppress    him. 

^  Pelasgic  remains  of  .a  bridge,    (Dodwell,  Pelaagic  Remains,  pi.  109,) 
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But  within  a  very  short  time  he  was  disturbed  with  a  noise 
and  tumult  from  the  cottage,  for  Geminius  had  sent  several  from 
Terracina  in  pursuit  of  him;  some  of  whom  happening  to  come 
that  way  frightened  and  threatened  the  old  man  for  having  enter- 
tained and  hid  an  enemy  of  the  Eomans.  Whereupon  Marius 
arising  and  stripping  himself,  plunged  into  a  puddle  full  of  thick 
muddy  water;  and  even  there  he  could  not  escape  their  search, 
but   was   pulled    out   covered   with    mire   and    carried   away   naked 


MintumsB.^ 

to  MintumoB  and  delivered  to  the  magistrates.  For  there  had 
been  orders  sent  through  all  the  towns  to  make  public  search 
for  Marius,  and  if  they  found  him,  to  kill  him  ;  however,  the 
magistrates  thought  convenient  to  consider  a  little  better  of  it 
first,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  house  of  one  Fannia. 

"This  woman  was  supposed^  not  very  well  affected  towards 
him  upon  an  old  account.  But  Fannia  did  not  then  behave  like 
one  that  had  been  injured,  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  Marius, 
remembered  nothing  less  than  old  affronts,  took  care  of  him 
according  to  her  ability,  and  comforted  him.  He  made  her  his 
returns   and    told    her  that   he   did    not   despair,   for    he   had   met 

^  Chenavard,  pi.  vi. 
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Bronze  Ass.' 


with  a  lucky  omen  which  was  thus:  when  he  was  hronp;ht  to 
Fannia's  house,  as  soon  as  the  gate  was  opened,  an  ass  came 
running  out  to  drink  at  a  spring  hard  hy,  and  gave  a  hokl  and 
encouraging  look,  first  stood  still  before  him,  then  brayed  ah)ud 
and   pranced    by   him.      From   which    Marius   drew    his   conclusion 

and  said  that  the  fates 
designed  his  safety 
rather  by  sea  than 
land,  because  the  ass 
neglected  his  dry  fod- 
der and  turned  from 
it  to  the  water. 
Having  told  Fannia 
this  story,  he  bade 
the  chamber  door  to  be 
shut,  and  went  to  rest. 
''  Meanwhile  the  magistrates  and  councillors  of  Mintuma)  con- 
sulted together  and  determined  not  to  delay  any  longer,  but 
immediately  to  kill  Marius,  and  when  none  of  their  citizens  durst 
undertake  the  business,  a  certain  soldier,  a  Gallic  or  Cimbrian 
horseman  (the  story  is  told  both  ways)  went  in  to  him  with  his 
sword  draA\Ti.^  The  room  itself  was  not  very  light,  that  part 
especially  where  he  then  lay  was  dark,  whence  Marius'  eyes,  they 
say,  seemed  to  the  fellow  to  dart  out  tiames  at  him,  and  a  loud 
voice  to  say  out  of  the  dark :  *  Fellow,  darest  thou  kill  Caius 
Marius  ? '  The  barbarian  hereupon  immediately  fled,  and  leaving 
his  sword  in  the  place,  rushed  out  of  doors,  crying  out  this : 
'  I  cannot  kill  Caius  Marius.'  At  which  they  were  all  at  first 
astonished,  and  presently  began  to  feel  pity  and  remorse  and 
anger  at  themselves  for  making  so  unjust  and  ungrateful  a  decree 
against  one  who  had  preserved  Italy,  and  whom  it  was  bad  enough 
not  to  assist.  ^  Let  him  go,'  said  they,  ^  where  he  please  to  banish- 
ment, and  find  his  fate  somewhere  else ;  we  only  entreat  pardon  of 
the  gods  for  thrusting  Marius  distressed  and  deserted  out  of  our  city.* 

'  From  an  antique  figurine. 

*  Tliis  was  one  of  the  xenn  pihlici  of  the  citv. 

*  We  do  not  learn  that  Sylla  punished  tliis  comlurt  of  the  magistrates  of  Minturnap.  Thev 
sheltered  themselves  behind  the  stor\-  of  the  Cimbrian,  very  likely  a  fiction  invento<i  by  them 
to  excuse  their  conduct.     They  had  by  this  means  the  appearance  of  having  olieyed  the  will  of 
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^  impelled  by  thoughts  of  this  kind,  they  went  in  a  body 
into  the  room  and  taking  him  amongst  them,  conducted  him 
towards  the  sea-side  ;  on  his  way  to  which,  though  every  one 
was  very  officious  to  him,  and  all  made  what  haste  they  could, 
yet  a  considerable  time  was  likely  to  be  lost.  And  one  Belarus 
(who  afterwards  had  a  picture  of  these  things  drawTi  and  put  it 
in  a  temple  at  the  place  of  em- 
barkation) having  by  this  time 
provided  him  with  a  ship,  Marius 
went  on  board  and  hoisting  sail, 
was  by  fortune  thrown  upon  the 
island  iEnaria,  when  meeting  with 
Granius  and  his  other  friends,  he 


Sailing  vessel,^ 


sailed  with  them  for  Africa.^     But 

water   failing    them   in    the   way, 

they   were   forced   to  put  in   near 

Eryx     in    Sicily,     where     was    a 

Roman  qua}stor  on  the  watch  who 

all   but   captured    Marius   himself, 

and  did  kill  sixteen  of  his  retinue 

that   went   to    fetch   water.       Marius,    with    all    expedition    loosiu*>' 

thence,    crossed   the   sea   to   the   island   of    Meninx,    where   he   first 

heard   the   news   of    his   son's    escape    with    Cethegus,    and   of    his 

going  to  implore  the  assistance  of   Hiempsal,   king  of   Numidia. 

^^With  this  news,  being  somewhat  comforted,  he  ventured  to 
pass  from  that  isle  towards  Carthage.  But  he  was  scarce  got 
ashore  with  a  small  retinue,  when  an  officer  met  him  and  said: 
'  Sextilius  the  governor  forbids  you,  Marius,  to  set  foot  in  Africa ; 
if  you  do,  he  says  he  will  put  the  decree  of  the  senate  in 
execution  and  treat  you  as  an  enemy  to  the  Romans.'  When 
Marius  heard  this  he  wanted  words  to  express  his  grief  and 
resentment,  and  for  a  good  while  held  his  peace  looking  severely 
upon  the  messenger.  At  last  Marius  answered  him  with  a  deep 
sigh :  ^  Go  tell  him  that  you  have  seen  Caius  Marius  sitting 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage.' 


If 


the  gods,  shown  by  the  "  Panic  terror  "  which  had  fallen  upon  the  barbarian.     Probably  they 
were  glad  not  to  destroy  a  man  who  was  so  conspicuously  the  friend  of  the  Italians. 
^  From  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 
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"  In  the  interim,  Hiempsal,  king  of  Numidia,  dubious  of 
what  he  should  determine  to  do,  treated  young  Marius  and  those 
that  were  with  him  very  honourably  ;  but  when  they  had  a 
mind  to  depart,  he  still  had  some  pretence  or  other  to  detain 
them,  and  it  was  manifest  he  made  these  delays  upon  no  good 
design.  However  the  hard  fortune  which  attended  young  Marius, 
who  was  of  a  comely  aspect,  touched  one  of  the  king's  concu- 
bines, and  she  finding  means  to  convey  them  away,  he  escaped 
with  his  friends,  and  fled  to  his  father.  As  they  were  going 
by  the  sea-side,  they  saw  two  scorpions  fighting  which  Marius 
took  for  an  ill  omen,  whereupon  they  immediately  went  on  board 
a  little  fisher-boat,  and  made  towards  Cercinas,  an  island  not  far 
distant  from  the  continent.  They  had  scarce  put  off  from  shore 
when  they  espied  some  horse  sent  after  them  by  the  king  with 
all  speed  making  towards  that  very  place  from  which  they  were 
just  retired.  And  Marius  thus  escaped  a  danger,  it  might  be 
said  as  great  as  any  he  ever  incurred."  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Italy  was  changing.  The 
absence  of  Sylla  and  the  incapacity  of  Octavius  had  encouraged 
Cinna  to  bring  forward  again  the  schemes  of  Sulpicius.  The  new 
citizens  gathered  about  him,  and  the  rich  men  of  the  party  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  him  300  talents.'^  Whether  he  gave  or  sold  to 
them  his  support,  is  of  little  consequence  ;  in  return  for  his  pro- 
tection they  were  to  deliver  to  him  the  comitia ;  this  was  the  real 
bargain.  Supported  by  several  tribunes,  Cinna  proposed  to  dis- 
tribute the  new  citizens  among  the  thirty -five  tribes,  and  with  the 
idea  that  if  he  were  to  cause  the  recall  of  Marius  the  latter  might 
feel  bound  to  be  useful  to  him,  he  proposed  a  recall  of  exiles.  On 
the  voting  day  a  majority  of  the  tribunes  opposed  these  measures, 
and  a  sanguinary  conflict  broke  out  in  the  Forum  between  the 
old  citizens  and  the  new,  the  former  under  the  command  of 
Octavius,  the  latter  of  Cinna.  The  latter,  driven  from  the  place, 
strove  to  excite  the  slaves  in  the  city  to  insurrection.  We  have 
already  seen  Caius  Gracchus,  and  later  the  friends  or  leaders  of 
the  Italians,  resort  to  this  measure.  But  whether  Italians,  slaves, 
or    proletarii,    in    all    cases    they    formed    but    an    untmined    and 

^  Plut.,  Mar.,  35-40. 

2  Cic,  de  Div.y  i.  2  ;  de  Nat.  deor.,  ii.  5 ;  Philipp.',  xiv.  8 ;  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  64,  i,  65, 
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Coin  of  Cinna.^ 


disorderiy  band.  The  old  citizens  easily  remained  masters  of  Eome, 
and  the  senate,  dealing  with  a  consul  as  the  elder  Gracchus  had 
once  dealt  with  a  tribune,  by  decree  declared  Cinna  deprived  of 
his  oflice,  and  appointed  in  his  place  Com.  Merula,  the  flamen 
of  Jupiter.  If  we  may  believe  Appian,  Cinna  was  even  deprived  of 
his  title  of  citizen.^  This  time  10,000  men  had  perished.  There 
was  much  illegal  action  and  much  bloodshed;  but  for  more  than 
half  a  century  Rome  was  to  see  nothing  else. 

The  Social  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end,  although  after  Sylla's 
victories  it  had  no  longer 
any  importance.  The  Sam- 
nites  and  Lucanians  had  not 
yet  made  their  submission; 
many  cities  in  Campania  still 
held  out,  and  Appius  Claudius 
was  blockading  Nola,  which 
had  a  Samnite  garrison. 
Cinna    presented    himself    to 

the  Italians  as  a  victim  of  his  devotion  to  their  cause,  and  received 
from  them  both  men  and  money  ;  he  then  drew  away  the  troops 
blockading  Nola,  accusing  the  senate  of  having  violated  in  his 
person  both  the  rights  of  the  consulship  and  those  of  the  citizens 
who  had  elected  him.^  Numerous  levies  made  throughout  Italy  ^ 
increased  his  army,  and  the  Social  war  seemed  about  to  re- 
commence. When  Marius  heard  this  news  he  set  out  in  all  haste, 
and  soon  landed  at  Telamon  in  Etruria  with  about  1,000  Moorish 
and  Numidian  horse  and  foot,  and  6,000  slaves,  whom  he  attracted 
by   the    promise    of    liberty.      Sertorius    counselled    Cinna    not    to 

*  Cicero  soon  after  this  pleaded  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  withdraw  from  any  man  the  Jus 
civttatis;  but  in  a  time  when  law  was  perpetually  violated,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  senate 
should  pass  such  a  decree  against  Cinna  ;  I  do  not,  however,  believe  it.  The  Conscript  Fathers 
had  not  even  the  right  to  degrade  a  magistrate.  In  the  affair  of  Catiline  they  decided  that 
Lentulus  should  abdicate  the  praBtorship,  ut  P.  Lentulus,  quwn  se  pr^tura  ahdkasset,  turn  in 
custodiam  traderetur.  But  Cicero  very  carefully  explained  to  the  people  that  Lentulus,  before 
being  led  to  prison,  had  resigned  his  office,  magistratu  se  abdicavit.  (iii.  Catil.,  6.)  Caesar  also 
was  suspended  from  office,  not  displaced.     (Suet.,  Cas.,  16.) 

Head  of  Janus ;  on  the  reverse,  the  prow  of  a  ship  ;  a  denarius,  X,  and  the  legend, 
CINA,  ROMA. 

See  in  Appian  (i.  65)  his  discourse  and  his  base  flatteries  of  the  soldiery. 

*  Velleius  Pat^rculus  (ii.  20)  exaggerates,  as  usual,  these  levies,  representing  the  whole 
number  as  thirty  legions.     Appian  (i.  66)  says  only  :  xp »;/*«''«  rt  kuI  ffTpandv  (wvfTkXow. 
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associate  himself  with  this  ambitious  and  vindictive  old  man.  But 
Marius  appeared  so  humble  that  Cinna  believed  in  his  disinterested- 
ness, and  gave  him  the  title  of  proconsul  with  the  insignia. 
Wearing  an  old  toga,  with  unshaven  beard  and  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  Marius  seemed  still  weighed  down  with  the  sentence 
of  proscription.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  among  the  soldiers 
all  his  old  activity  revived.  Four  armies,  under  Marius,  C'inna, 
Sertorius,  and  Carbo  marched  upon  Eome ;  the  lines  of  supply 
were  cut,  Ostia  seized,  and  cargoes  prevented  from  going  up  the 
river,  so  that  the  city  was  threatened  with  famine.  Octavius  and 
Morula  made  useless  preparations  for  defence,  widening  the  moat, 
closing  the  gaps  in  the  walls  and  covering  them  with  machines,  but 
refusing,  although  greatly  urged,  to  arm  the  slaves,  being  unwilling 
themselves  to  do,  they  said,  what  they  blamed  in  their  adversaries. 
The  senate  had  still  two  armies  and  two  generals  in  Italy, 
Metellus  Pius,  opposing  the  Samnites  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
north  On.  Pompeius,  who  to  keep  the  allies  in  check 
had  retained  his  army  since  his  consulship.  Sylla  had 
sent  him  a  successor,  the  consul  Pompeius  Eufus,  whom 
the  soldiers  massacred,  at  the  instigation,  i>erhaps,  of 
the  other  Pompeius,  who  was  called  Strabo,  or  the 
Squinting.^  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  this  clever 
man  found  himself  in  much  embarrassment ;  his  antecedents  and 
his  preferences  led  him  towards  the  senate,  yet  he  feared  that 
the  Syllan  party,  if  victorious,  would  call  him  to  account  for 
the  consul's  death,  and  besides,  in  these  troublous  times,  when 
no  one  was  sure  of  the  morrow,  it  seemed  to  him  better  to  have 
an  army  of  his  own,  and  to  take  no  risk  of  losing  it  by 
engaging  in  any  decisive  action.  Therefore  he  advanced  slowly 
towards  Kome,  and  was  in  sight  of  the  Colline  gate  when  Cinna 
and  Sertorius  attacked  it ;  *  there  was  fighting  all  day  without 
decisive  results,  and  a  short  time  after  this  Strabo  was  killed 
by   lightning    (87).      Metellus    was    recalled    by    the    senate,    who 

'  Q.  POM.  RVFI  RVFVS  COS.     Head  of  Pompeius  Rufus. 

^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  63  ;  Val.  Max.,  IX.  ix.2.  Velleiiis  Paterculus  (ii.  21 )  draws  a  fuitliful 
portrait  of  this  personage  :  Ifn  f<f  (hilnum  medhimque  jmrtifms  prrpxtitit  ut  .  ,  .  .  hue  ntque  illnc 
unde  spes  nuyor  jwtentia  ndfnl^i'<sef  se  e.rercifinmjne  dejierterot. 

^  Orosius,  V.  19;  Zonaras,  x.  1.  The  Epitome,  Ixxix.,  of  Livv  places  this  affair  later,  ami 
upon  the  Janiculura,  which  may  have  been  a  second  engagement . 


Pompeius 
Rufus.  ^ 
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ordcTed  him  to  make  whatever  terms  the  Samnites  required  ; 
they  exacted  citizenship  for  themselves  and  their  allies,  and  the 
r(\stitution  of  the  booty  which  had  been  taken  from  them,  the 
rc^lease  of  the  Samnite  prisoners,  and  the  extradition  of  deserters. 
Metellus  refused,  but  Marius  sent  word  to  them  that  all  should 
be  gi-anted,  and  they  came  over  to  his  side.  Meanwhile  Metellus 
retTirned  to  Pome  with  his  troops,  but  a  military  tribune  opened 
a  gate  of  the  Janiculum  to  the  Marians.  Desertions  began 
from    the   senatorial    army,    which   was   discouraged    by   the   delays 


Mouth  of  tlie  Tiber.' 

of  Octavius  and  his  efforts  to  conduct  a  civil  war  in  strict 
accordance^  with  legal  forms,  and  was  also  decimated  by  a  con- 
tagious disorder  which  carried  off  more  than  20,000  soldiers.  The 
slaves,  too,  were  constantly  flocking  to  the  camp  of  Marius,'^  and 
at  last  Metellus,  judging  the  cause  lost,  fled  to  Africa,  and  the 
senate  prepared  to  negotiate.  Cinna  was  to  be  recognized  as 
consul  on  condition  that  no  blood  should  be  shed.=^     Cinna  refused 


'  The  Devonshire  Virffil,  vol.  ii.  pi.  ,S. 
^  liivy,  Epit,  Ixxx. ;  Appian,  Bell,  dr.,  i.  01). 
App.,  Bell,  dr.,  i.  Hi).     The  fragmentary  Aimales  of  Grauius  Licinianiis,  which  have 
recently  been  discovered,  add  a  few  details,  but  unimportant. 
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to  take  an  oath  to  this  effect,  but  added  that  for  his  own  part 
he  would  never  knowingly  cause  any  man's  death,  and  he  even 
advised  Octavius  to  go  away.  But  the  deputies  saw  at  his  side 
the    stern    and    scowling    Marius,   and    they  returned    teiTified    into 

the  city. 

Cinna  and  Marius  soon  were  at  the  gates.  "A  law  drove 
/  me  out,"  Marius  said,  ''and  only  a  law  can  permit  me  to  return." 
The  comitia  were  accordingly  summoned,  but  only  three  or  four 
tribes  had  voted  when  Marius,  throwing  off  the  mask,  entered, 
suiTounded  by  the  slaves  whom  he  had  enfranchised,  and  a  massacre 
at  once  commenced.  Octavius  was  killed  sitting  in  his  curule 
chair,  and  his  head  was  placed  above  the  rostra.^  P.  Crassus, 
the  father  of  the  triumvir,  L.  Cfesar,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Social  w^ar,  his  brother  Oaius,  Atilius  Serranus,  P. 
Lentulus,  C.  Numitorius,  M.  Btebius,  the  most  important  per- 
sonages in  Eome,  perished.  The  assassins  had  orders  to  kill  all 
not  specially  protected  by  Marius.  A  former  praetor,  Ancharius, 
presented  himself  before  Marius  at  the  moment  when  tlu^  latter 
was  offering  sacrifices  in  the  Capitol,  and  was  miu'dored  on  the 
spot.  In  the  case  of  some  there  was  a  parody  of  justice^;  Merula, 
the  substituted  consul,  and  Catulus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri, 
were  cited  before  a  tribunal.  They  did  not  await  sentence,  but 
the  former  inhaled  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  and  the  latter  opened 
his  veins  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  ''under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
god"  whose  pontiff  he  was.  Beside  the  corpse  of  Merula  was 
found  a  tablet  declaring  that  before  dying  he  had  laid  aside  his 
insignia  of  flamen  dlalis  according  to  the  ritual.  The  friends  of 
Catulus  had  implored  Marius  for  his  life,  obtaining  no  other  reply 
than  simply  the  words,  "  He  must  die." 

The  great  orator  Marcus  Antonius  had  hidden  himself  in 
a  peasant's  hut.  The  peasant,  sending  to  buy  at  the  tavern  more 
wine  than  his  accustomed  supply,  excited  the  cuiiosity  of  the  inn- 
keeper, who  questioned  the  slave,  and  hastened  to  betray  the 
proscribed  man ;  Marius  wanted  to  go  and  kill  his  enemy  with 
his  own  hand,  but  was  restrained,  and  a  tribune  with  some  soldiers 
was    sent    to    perform    the    act,    but    Antonius,    by   his   eloquence, 

^  Plutarch  relates  (3far.,  42)  that  a  Chaldean  amulet  was  found  upon  his  hody.     Sylla  also 
wore  one.    These  sceptics  were  extremely  superstitiotis. 
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arrested  them,  persuaded  them  to  lower  their  swords  until  the 
tribune,  who  had  remained  outside,  was  forced  to  enter  and 
break  the  spell  by  cutting  down  the  omtor  \vith  his  own  hand. 
It  is  said  that  Marius,  when  the  head  of  his  enemy  was  brought 
to  him,  took  it  into  his  hands  and  addressed  it  with  insults.'^ 
Cornutus  was  saved  by  his  slaves.  They  prepared  a  funeral  pile 
in  front  of  his  house,  and  placed  on  it  a  corpse  which  they  had 
picked  up  in  the  road;  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  assassins 
approaching  at  a  distance  they  set  fire  to  the  pile.  The  Sicarii 
believed  their  work  already  done,  and  "bought  no  further. 

For  five  days  and  nights  murder  went  on  without  interruption, 


I 


Wine  Dealer's  Sigu.^ 


penetrating  even  to  the  most  sacred  places  and  the  very  altars  of 
the  gods.  From  Rome  the  proscriptions  extended  over  all  Italy  ; 
men  were  slain  in  cities  and  on  highways,  and  it  was  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  bury  them,  the  corpses  remained  where 
they  had  fallen  until  wild  beasts  or  birds  of  prey  had  devoured 
them.  The  senators  had  only  this  privilege,  that  their  severed 
heads  were   placed   on   the   rostra.      The   slaves  who   had    been   let 


t^ 


*  At  Pompeii  (from  a  painting). 
App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  73.      Val.  Max.,  iv.  li :    ....  inter  ejmlas  per  smrwiam  animi  ac 
verboruin  imoleritiam  aliquandiu  teniiit.     This  Antonius  was  the  grandfather  of  the  triumvir. 
He  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero's  treatise  de  Orators. 
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loose  added  to  murder  rapine,  theft,  and  every  outrage.  Cinna 
and  Sertorius  were  the  first  to  weary  of  this  butchery.  One 
night,  with  the  troops  from  Gaul,  they  surrounded  4,000  of  the 
satellites  of  Marius,  and  slew  them  to  a  man.^ 

Sylla,  meanwhile,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  could 
not  be  reached ;  even  his  wife,  Metella,  with  her  children,  had 
escaped.  Marius  declared  him  a  public  enemy,  confiscated  his 
property,  and  abrogated  his  laws.*  Eome  must  still  have  had 
great  strength,  or  her  opponents  have  been  extremely  feeble,  for 
her  to  be  able  to  exhibit  with  impunity  to  the  world  an  army 
and  its  general  proscribed  at  the  moment  that  they  were  fighting 
their  country's  enemies !  It  is  plain  also  that  the  man  who, 
being  situated  thus,  was  willing  to  postpone  his  private  vengeance 
until  he  had  satisfied  the  vengeance  of  his  country  against  their 
foes  was  no  ordinary  man.  Marius  felt  this,  and  although  with 
Cinna  he  had,  on  the  1st  of  January,  86,  taken  possession  of  the 
consulship  without  the  formality  of  an  election,  he  was  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  being  soon  obliged  to  encounter  Sylla.  In  the 
night  he  seemed  to  hear  a  menacing  voice,  which  said  to  him : 
"  The  lair  even  of  the  absent  lion  is  formidable  ! "  ^  To  escape 
from  these  terrors  Marius  plunged  into  debauchery,  which  hastened 
his  end.  Piso  related  that,  walking  one  evening  with  himself  and 
some  friends,  Marius  talked  to  them  much  of  his  past  life,  of  tlu* 
favours  and  rebuffs  that  he  had  received  from  Fortune,  adding 
that  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  trust  himself  longer  to 
her  inconstancy.  Saying  these  words  he  embraced  them,  bade 
them  adieu,  and  returning  home  he  took  to  bed  and  never  again 
rose.  Pursued  even  to  his  last  moments  by  dreams  of  military 
glory  and  visions  of  battle,  he  gesticulated  in  his  delirium  like  one 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  springing  up  in  bed,  commanding  a  charge, 
shouting  victory.  On  the  seventh  day  he  died,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  his  seventh  consulate  (13th  of  January,  86). 

The  funeral  rites  of  Marius  were  worthy  of  him.  Fimbria 
attempted  to  immolate  as  a  human  sacrifice  the  pontifex  Maximus, 

'  Probably  after  the  death  of  Marius;  Appiau,  however  {Bell,  civ.,  i.  74),  places  this 
execution  before  his  seventh  consulship. 

^  App.,  Bell.  cii\,  i.  71 ;  Plut.,  Mar.,  43 ;  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxx. ;  Veil,  Paterc,  ii.  22. 

^  This  is  hardly  probable,  and  is  doubtless  lx)rrowed  by  Plutarch  from  Sylla's  own  memoirs, 
who  naturally  wished  to  represent  his  enemy  dying  amidst  terrors  inspired  by  himself. 
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Mucins   Scaevola,  whose  only  offence   had  been  to   seek   to  mediate 
between   the   two   parties,   and   the   pontifex   fell,   but   not  mortally 
wounded.      Later,  when  he  had  in  some  degree  recovered.  Fimbria 
cit<ul  him  before   a   tribunal,  and  on   being   asked   for  what   crime, 
he   rejoined:    ^^  Of   not   having  received   my  weapon  deep  enough.'' 
Marius   had  set   an   example  of   these    human   sacrifices   in   causing 
L.  Caesar,  the  ex-censor,  to  be  cut  in  pieces  on  the  tomb  of  Varius.^ 
Shall  we   say  that   this   man   did   more   harm   or   good   to   his 
•  country?      If    then^    had   been   no    Marius,    doubtless    some    other 
man  would  have   conquered  the    Cimbri   and   saved   Italy,  and  this 
other    perhaps   would    not,    when    loaded   with    years   and   military 
renown,    have    tlirown    Kome    into    civil   war,    and    inaugurated   as 
a  political    measure  and  an    act  of   statecraft   the  murder  of    whole 
classes    of   citizens.      Without   Marius,   Sylla   would   not   have   been 
what  he  was.     We  have  paid  honour  to  the  Gracchi  notwithstand- 
ing  their   faults;    we   must   condemn    the    sterile   ambition   of    the 
man  who  was  not  even  a  good  partisan. 

Cinna,  left  alone,  found  himself  unequal  to  his  task.     A  violent 
but  inconsistent  person,  he  never  carried  out  either  his  moderation 
or   his   violence,    so   that    while    he    irritated    by   his    audacity,    he 
ruined    himself    by   his    irresolution.      Valerius    Flaccus,    whom'   he 
selected   for   successor  to   Marius  in  the   consulate,  brought  to  that 
office  neither  great   talents   nor   much   reputation.      He   reduced  all 
debts  to  one   quarter  of   their  amount   by  permitting   copper   to  be 
paid  instead  of   silver,  an   as  for   a   denarius,  and  then  set  off   for 
Syria    to    dispute   with    Sylla    the    glory    and    profit    of    iha   war 
against   Mithridates.      By  his   own   authority  Cinna  continued  him- 
self  without  election   for   the    two   following   years,  85   and   84,  in 
the   consular   office,    giving   himself    for   colleague    Papirius   Carbo,- 
whereby  it  will   be   seen  that    the  people   never   had   less   share  in 
public  affairs  than  under  this  so-called  ^'popular  government."     An 
apparent  calm  prevailed;    murders  had  ceased,  but   still   every  day 
apprehension    drove   out   of   Italy   and   to   the   camp   of   Sylla  those 
members  of  the  old  nobility  who  were  yet  left  in  Kome.     The  new 
(iuirites  distributed    among    the   thirty-five   tribes   by  the  operation 

'  G\c.,pro  liosc,  12;  Val.  Max.,  IX.  ii.  2. 

^  A  seipnis  consules  per  bimnium  creati.     (Livy,  ^/.iV.,  Ixxxiii.)     During  his   consulship 
1  apirius  Carbo  erected,  in  obedience  to  a  senatus-consultum,  an  equestrian  statue  to  Marius. 
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of  the  Sulpician  law,  which  a  decree  of  the  senate  confirmed  in 
the  year  84,  reduced  to  silence  the  tribunes,  the  senate,  and  the 
old  citizens,  and  delivered  the  State  over  to  Cinna,  who  as  consul 
for  four  years  successively  exercised  an  absolutely  royal  authority, 
but  knew  not  how  to  do  anything,  not  even  to  prepare  a  defence 
against  Sylla  by  fortifying  the  harbours  and  rendering  them  in- 
accessible to  his  fleet.  Like  his  patron  Marius,  Cinna  was  one  of 
those  ambitious  men  who  desire  power,  but  are  incapable  of  using 
it,  and  it  is  noteworthy  with  what  facility  their  party,  formed  of  aU 


Tomb,  said  to  be  of  Marius,  near  Lake  Fusaro/ 

the  lower  orders  in  the  State,  accepted  even  an  incompetent  master. 
There  was,  however,  among  these  self-seekers  one  man  who 
bestowed  some  thought  upon  the  public  interests.  Since  the  time 
of  Drusus  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  had  appeared  so  con- 
venient a  resource  that  it  had  been  frequently  employed,  until,  Cicero 
says,  ''at  this  time  no  man  knew  accurately  what  he  possessed!"'^ 

1  From  an  engraving  in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale.  The  layo  di  Fusaro  (Acherusta palus)  is 
a  little  salt  lake  between  Cumce  and  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  communicating  by  a  narrow 
channel  with  the  sea.  The  funeral  rites  of  Marius  were  performed  at  Rome,  not  at  Misenum, 
and  later  we  shall  see  that  Sylla  caused  his  rival's  tomb  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  ashes  it  con- 
tained to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  . 

2  These  plated  coins  were  not  official  counterfeits  any  more  than  are  our  bank-notes,  which 
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In   84   the  pnetor  Marius  Gratidianus  put  a  stop  to  the  forced 
circulation  of   these  plated  denarii,  and  had  them  exchanged  at  the 
public    treasury  for   pieces   of   true   metal.^      The  evil  had   become 
so  great  that  the   pra)tor   appeared  a  public  benefactor;    statues  of 
hiin  were   erected,    and   almost   divine   honours   were   paid   to   him 
wax  candles  and   incense  being   burned   before  them.      These  men' 
who   recompensed  with   such   homage   a  simple   municipal   measure,' 
will   be   ready  to   do   much   indeed   for   those  who  will   give   them 
peace  and  security.     As  a  matter  of  chronology  the  empire  is  still 
remote,  but  in  the  manners  of  the  time  we  are  already  very  near  it. 

have  no  intrinsic  value,  and  they  were  received  like  the  rest  h.  pavment  of  public  dues     But 
a^^nothing  distinguished  them  from  denarii  of  real  silver,  they  eLuraged  counterfeit  ng  fnd 
left  men  uucertan.  as  to  what  they  really  possessed.     Accordinglv,  whenin  critical  moments   he 
btate  mnltiphed  the  plated  denarii,  the  disquietude  became  gJ.ral.     (Cic,  de  Of.,  2^  80  ^  Cf 
De  ^   U  e,  Jiecue  nu.u.n.,  ISO.,  p.  1,1,  ,„d  Lenurmant,  Hist  de  la  Jnn.l  p.  ii)    '       ' 
riuiy,  JItsf.  Nat.,  xx.viii.  U,  ai.d  xxxiv.  6.  >      v  J 


Victory  (Pompeian  pahitiug). 
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CHAPTER   XLIV. 

MISEEAELE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PB.OYINCES. 

I. — A  Provincial  Governor. 

FOR  forty  years  the  Roman  world  bad  been  shaken  by  the 
constantly  renewed  claims  of  the  Roman  poor,  of  the  Italians, 
and  of  the  slaves;  it  was  now  to  be  again  agitated  by  the  efforts 
of  the  provincials  to  obtain  relief.  Each  successive  war  was  more 
formidable.  The  Gracchi  had  attacked  only  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles;  the  Italians,  only  those  of  Rome;  Mithridates  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  empire,  for  he  found  its  subjects  with 
their  patience  exhausted. 

Elsewhere   we   have   explained    the   theoretical    organization    of 
the  provinces,  we  will  now  examine  the  facts. 

Appian,  referring  to  the  favourable  terms  granted  by  Gracchus 
to  the  Celtiberians,  adds :  '*  But  when  the  senate  grants  privileges 
to  any  people,  this  condition  is  always  included— that  they  shall 
be  in  force  only  so  long  as  it  shall  please  the  Roman  people."^ 
In  other  words,  notwithstanding  the  distinctions  which  we  have 
set  forth,  the  provincials  were  subjected  to  Rome's  absolute  sway, 
and  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  proconsul,  the  representative 
of  Rome ;  ^  so  that  their  condition  depended  much  less  upon  the 
law  than  upon  the  character  of  the  ruler  who  came  among  them. 
If  he  were  intelligent,  honest  and  kindly,  the  province  prospered; 
if  he  were   hard  and  grasping,   it  groaned  under  the  most  revolting 

oppression. 

"The  cities,"  wrote  Cicero  to  his  brother,  the  governor  of  the 

1  ALSiooi  d'  nPovM  Tde  Toidade  Swpide,  dii  irpo(TTi9tT<Ta,  Kvpiag  taioBai  /x«xpt  "v  «^ry  Kai  ry  ^VfiV 

SoKy.     (App.,  Iber.y  44.) 

2  Prator  improhus  cui  nemo  intercedere  possit.  (Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  ii.  12.)  The  condition 
of  the  provincials  was  expressed  in  these  words:  m  arbitratu,  dicione,  potentate,  amicitxave 
populi  Eomani.     {Lex  Repet..  v.  1.) 


Coin  of  Hali- 
carnassus.^ 
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province  of  Asia,  "no  longer  contract  debts.     Many  are  relieved  by 
your  care  from  the  enormous  burden  of  those  formerly  contracted  • 
many   cities,    almost    deserted,    owe    to    you    their    revival       There 
are   no   more   seditions   and   discords   among   the   people.      The   ad- 
ministration   is   in   the   hands   of   the   enlightened   class.^     Mysia   is 
purged  of  brigands ;  throughout  the  province  murders  are  repressed 
and    peace    is   established ;    security    again   exists    upon    the    hi^h 
ways  and   in    the   fields,    and   what   is   more,    in   the   cities   and   in 
the    temples,    where    robbery   and    pillage    were    formerly   practised 
with   ih^   greatest   boldness  and  success.     Burdens  and  tributes  are 
more   equally   distributed.     You   are   always   accessible.      The   poor 
and   weak   are   admitted   to    your   tribunal   and   your 
house.     In  a  word,  nothing  in  your  conduct  is  severe 
or  cruel.      For  three  years  you  have  governed  Asia, 
and    not    one    of    the    numerous   temptations    that   a 
province   offers— neither  pictures,   nor  precious  furni- 
ture, nor   rare  stuffs,  nor   the  charm  of    beauty,    nor 
the    allurements   of   wealth— have    made    you    for    a 
moment  forget  the  strictness  of  your  principles."     In  these  eulogies, 
which   were   but  counsels   in   disguise,    Cicero   depicted   a   governor 
such  as  the  Roman  world  had  rarely  known;   elsewhere  he   shows 
what   these   masters    of   the 
world   really   were,    by   im- 
mortalizing   the    infamy    of 
one  of  them. 

The  praetor  Dolabella, 
on  setting  out  for  Cilicia, 
his  province,  took  with  him 

C.    Licinius    as    lieutenant.*  Coin  of  Tenedos.' 

At    Sicyon    in    Achasa,    Li- 
cinius  demanded   money   of   the   chief  magistrate  of   the   city,    and 
upon   his  refusal,  shut   him   in   a   cell  in  which   he  caused   a  great 

^  Ut  civitates  optimatium  consilm  administrarentur  {ad  Quint,  i.  1,  8). 
»  AAIKA(pva«r«T^a,v  •Hp)0A0T02.   Conventional  bust  of  Herodotus  upon  a  bronze  of  Hadrian, 
struck  at  Halicaniassus. 

^  Heads  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  united  like  the  double-faced  Janus.  On  the  reverse, 
TENEAI12N.  Two  edged-axe  {bipennis),  bunch  of  grapes,  owl,  and  monogram,  in  a  laurel 
wreath.     Tetradrachm  of  Tenedos. 

*  The  gentUe  name  of  Verres  is  not  known,  nor  do  we  know  the  gentilitium  of  Marius 
Servihus  or  Mummius.     It  is  quite  probable  that  these  upstarts  had  none. 
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fire  of  green  wood  to  be  set  burning;  he  then  compensated  him- 
self by  caiTjing  away  the 
most  beautiful  statues  and 
pictures  that  could  be  found. 
At  Athens,  sharing  the  spoils 
with  his  praetor,  he  plundered 
m     7^*7^'    1    the  Parthenon;  and  at  Delos, 

Temple  of  Perga/  ^  '      ,  ,      t^      .i  . 

the    temple   of    Apollo;    at   Chios,   at    Lrythra),   at 
Halicamassus,    at    Tenedos,    at   Aspendus   in    Pamphylia,    all   along 


Coin  of  Lampsacus.' 


Theatre  at  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia  (exterior).' 

his    road,    the    same    acts    of     rapine    were    perpetrated.       Samos 

^  AHMAPXES  VHATOS.    Temple  of  Diana  of  Perga,  with  her  image.     Reverse  of  a  silver 

coin  of  Trajan. 

2  Head  of  Pan.  Reverse,  the  Hippocampus,  or  according  to  M.M.  L.  Miiller  and  de 
Chanot  {Gazette  archeol,  1875,  p.  113),  Pegasus.     Gold  stater  of  Lampsacus. 

^  Texier,  Descript.  de  VAsie  mineure,  vol.  iii.  pi.  '232  bis.  The  interior  of  this  theatre  (next 
page)  is  from  the  same  work,  pi.  232.  [This  splendid  building,  unfortunately  so  inaccessible 
that  few  civilized  men  have  seen  it,  is  by  far  the  best  preserved  ancient  theatre  in  the  world. 
It  is  apparently  Greek  with  Roman  buildmg  added  in  most  parts. — Ed.] 
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had  a  temple  venerated  by  all  Asia ;  he  plundered  both  temple 
and  city,  and  when  the  Samians  complained  to  the  governor  of 
Asia,  they  were  told  that  they  must  address  themselves  to  Eome. 
At  Perga  was  a  statue  of  Diana  entirely  covered  with  gold  which 
he  caused  to  be  torn  off;  the  people  of  Miletus  sent  one  of  their 
best  ships  to  convey  him,  being  one  of  ten  the  town  owed  to 
Eome ;  he  kept  and  sold  it.  At  Lampsacus,  he  sought  to  do 
violence  to  a  daughter  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  place ;  her 
father  and  brother  had  the  courage  to  protect  the  girl,  and  in 
the  struggle  a  lictor  was  killed.  Licinius  seized  this  pretext, 
accused  them  of  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  cited  them  before  the 
governor,  acting  himself  as  witness  and  as  judge  ;  and  both  father 
and  son  were  beheaded  in  the  market-place  of  Laodicea.  As  yet, 
he  had  no  public  ofiice,  but  what  was  his  conduct  when  Dolabella 
made  him  his  pro -quaestor !  Pamphylia,  Lycia  and  Pisidia  were 
overwhelmed  with  requisitions  for  corn,  leather  bags,  sailors' 
clothing ;  there  was  exemption  for  all  who  were  able  to  purchase 
it.  Dolabella  himself  accused  his  pro-quaestor  of  having  made  a 
profit  of  2,567,000  sesterces  (about  £20,000),  which  placed  him  in 
a  position  to  buy  the  praetorship. 

Invested,  in  76,  with  the  urban  praetorship,  Licinius  during 
a  year  made  merchandize  of  justice  at  Eome,  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office,  obtained  the  government  of 
Sicily,  the  province  nearest  home,  and  usually  most 
gently  treated  because  it  was  full  of  Eoman  citizens. 
Many  calamities  had  fallen  upon  this  lovely  island,  the 
Punic  wars,  the  Servile  wars,  the  publicans;  but  nature 
repaired  all  losses  by  her  abundant  harvests.  Ships  were 
constantly  coming  to  Syracuse,  Messina  and  Lilybaeum ;  Agrigentum, 
rising  from  the  ruin  into  which  she  was  destined  again  to  fall, 
was  at  this  time  flourishing,  and  numerous  bands  of  pilgrims  were 
constantly  paying  homage  at  the  temple  of  Yenus  Erycina.  Lici- 
nius swooped  down  upon  this  rich  prey.^  Even  before  he  had  landed 
he  summoned  an  inhabitant  of  Halaesa  to  give  an  account  of  an 
inheritance,   and  the  latter  did  not   escape   from   his  hands  until  he 


Coin  of 
Halaesa.^ 


^  AAA  1 2  AS  APX.     Soldier  standing,    Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Halaesa. 
'  [Let  the  reader  remember  that  a  sesterce  being  about  2d.  of  our  money,  1,000 
but  would  buy  much  more,  money  being  scarcer  than  now. — Ed.] 
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had   paid  1,100,000   sesterces,   together   with   his   finest   horses   and 

all  the  silver  ware  and 
costly  carpets  that  he 
possessed.  Other  similar 
affairs  brought  him  in 
not  less  than  40,000,000 
sesterces.  He  sold  every- 
thing— justice    and    public 

Coin  of  Centuripae.^  ^  .  .  .  « 

otnces  ;     in     contempt     of 
law,   his    own    edicts,    of    the    religion,    lives,    fortune,    and,    above 


Remains  of  ancient  baths,  near  Centuripae."^ 

all,    the    endurance    of    the    provincials.      During   three    years,    not 
a   senator  of  the  sixty -five  cities  of  Sicily  was  elected  gratuitously. 

*  Head  of  Ceres  or  of  Proserpine  ;  behind  it  a  fish ;  the  reverse,  KENTOPiniNQN,  under  a 
panther.    Bronze  coin  of  Centiiripae. 

^  From  an  engraving  in  the  Bibliotheque  naftonale.  Centuripae,  which  had  become  a  very 
wealthy  city  (Cic,  //  in  Verr.,\.  32), suffered  much  from  the  exactions  of  Verres,  and  still  more 
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Once,  for  a  small  profit,   he  cut  off  a  month  and  a  haK  from   the 
year,  declaring   that  the   fii^t   day  of  the  ides  of  January  was  the 
first  day   of    the   calends   of    March.      A  judge   at    Centurip^   had 
decided   against   his  wishes  ;    he   annulled   the  verdict,  forbade   the 
judge   to   sit   in    the    senate   of  his   city,    or   to    appear   in   public, 
and    debarred    him    from    acting    in    any   matter    of    business,    or 
prosecuting   any   person   who   might   attack   him.      The    inhabitants 
of  Agyrium,  suffering   from   too   heavy   a   tax,   dared  to   complain ; 
their  deputies  narrowly  escaped   death  under   the  rod,   and   the  city 
paid   to   the   praetor  400,000  bushels  of   com,  and  60,000  sesterces. 
At    mna     his    agents    extorted    from    the    agricultural    labourers 
besides   the   tithe,   300,000    bushels;    at    Leontini   and   at   Herbita, 
400,000.^     Like  Darius   or   Xerxes,  he   gave   cities   to   his  friends; 
Lipari  to  a  boon  companion ;  Segesta  to  Tertia,  the  actress ;  Herbit J 
to   Pippa,    the  scandal  of  Syracuse.      His  exactions  depopulated  not 
only  the   cities   but   the   country  also.     Upon  his  arrival,  he  found 
in  the  territory   of   Leontini  eighty-three   farms;   the  third  year   of 
his    pra3torship    there    remained    but    thirty-two  ;     at    Motye,    the 
number   had    fallen   from    188    to    101;    at   Herbita   from    257   to 
120;    at   Agyrium    from    250    to    eighty.^      Throughout    the    pro- 
vince,   more     than     half     the     arable     ground    was     deserted;     it 
seemed    as   if    war    and    pestilence,    and    all    scourges    united,   had 
passed    over    the    country.      And    he,    lying    in    his    litter    upon 
Maltese     roses,     a     wreath    of     flowers     upon     his    head,     in     the 
midst    of     silent    maledictions    journeyed     through     the     desolated 
land.^ 

For  the  provisioning  of  Eome,  he  had  received  from  the 
province  37,000,000  sesterces;  the  money  he  kept  for  himself,  and 
the  grain  sent  to  Eome  was  the  result  of  his  robbery.  For  his 
household,  the  province   was   to   furnish   him   provisions,   for   which 

from  those  of  Sextus  Pompeius.  The  city  rendered  to  Augustus  services  which  he  recompensed 
by  certain  privileges  (Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  ii.  67,  69;  iii.  6,  45,  48;  iv.  23));  Strab.,  vi.  p.  272; 
Pliny, /Tw^.  JVW.,  ii.  8,  §  14.  ^ 

'  Piso  repeated  in  Macedon,  Boeotia,  the  Chersonese  and  at  Byzantium  the  exactions  of 
Verres  m  the  matter  of  com  :    Unas  (estimator,  unus  venditor,  tota  in  promncia,  per  triennium, 
frumenti  omnisfuisti.     (Cic,  in  Pis.,  35.) 
'  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  51. 

'  Sicily  escaped  at  this  time  from  one  tax  which  Fonteius  laid  upon  his  province,  the 
Narbonensis  :  this  was  an  import  upon  wines  on  entering  the  cities  and  on  being  exported  from 
the  province. 
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Coin  of  Aluntium. 


the  senate  paid.^     Com  was  worth  two  or  three  sesterces  a  bushel, 
he   fixed  the  price   at  twelve,  required  five   times   more   than  was 

due  to  him,  then  caused  the  payment  to 
be  made  him  in  money,  on  the  scale  of 
value  which  he  had  fixed.*'' 

Another    scourge    for    the    provinces 

was  that  this  Licinius  was  a  dilettante,  an 

antiquary,    a   lover   of    curiosities    and    of 

all   beautiful   things.      Woe    to    the    host   who   received    him,    the 

house   was    plundered   without   scruple !     One   day   he    passed   near 

the  city  of  Aluntium 
situated  on  a  hill-top, 
which  till  then  had 
escaped  his  rapine.  He 
caused  his  litter  to  stop 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
had  all  the  silver  in  the 
place  brought  to  him, 
selected  what  pleased  him 
and  carried  it  away, 
leaving  word  for  the 
magistrate  to  compensate 
the  owners  by  some 
trivial  payment,  which 
he  did  not  even  make 
good.*  The  King  of 
Syria,  Antiochus,  came 
through  Sicily  on  his 
way  to  Eome,  bearing 
magnificent  gifts  destined  for  the  Capitol;  the  preetor  seized  upon 
them  ;    the    king   complained,    protested,   but   got   no   more   redress 

*  These  dues  were  called  vasarium.  The  senate  gave  Piso  18,000,000  sesterces,  quasi  vasarii 
nomine.     (Cic.  in  Pis.,  35.) 

^  To  escape  this  exaction,  the  Sicilians  asked  the  favour  of  bein<r  allowed  to  furnish  the 
corn  gratuitously  which  was  required  for  the  praetor's  household.     Cf.  Cic.  //  in  Verr.,  iii,  HQ. 

^  Head  of  the  Phrygian  Venus.  Tlie  reverse,  an  ox  standing.  Bronze  coin  of  Aluntium, 
town  built  on  a  hill  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  now  San  Marco  (?). 

*  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  43  ;  iv.  23. 

'  Museum  Pio-Clementino,  No.  250.  Tliis  statue  may  be  a  copy  of  that  which  Verres  stole 
from  Messina.     Cf.  Ampere,  Histoire  romaine  a  Rome,  iii.  310. 


The  Eros  of  the  Vatican.^ 
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than  the  meanest  provincial.  For  eight  months  numerous  gold- 
smiths were  at  work  in  the  palace  of  Hiero,  merely  in  repairing 
and  polishing  the  objects  in  gold  which  the  praetor  had  stolen, 
and  at  the  custom-house   in  Syracuse  it  was   registered   that,   from 


Diana  the  Combatant.^ 

that  port  alone  he  had  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  sent  out 
of  the  island  objects  valued  at  1,200,000  sesterces.  Our  pr^tor 
also  was  making  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and  not  a  cup,  not 
a  fine  vase,  above  all,  not  a  famous  statue,  escaped  him.  Messina 
had   a  renowned  Eros  by  Praxiteles;   Agrigentum  had   an  urn   by 

*  From  the  museum  of  tlie  Capitol. 
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Boetlius;  he  seized  them  both.  The  Diana  of  Segesta  and  the 
Ceres  of  Enna  were  objects  of  general  devotion;  from  Rome  even, 
worshippers  came  to  their  altars.  This  made  them  worthy  to  stand 
in  his  gardens  or  his  gallery,  and  he  carried  them  off.  Almost 
all  the  statues  that  Scipio  had  sent  back  from  Carthage  to  the 
Sicilians  were  thus  a  second  time  stolen  from  them. 

The  war  against  the  slaves  was  at  its  height ;   pirates  covered 
the    sea;    he    equipped    a    fleet,    requiring    from    the    cities    ships, 
sailors,   arms,  and  provisions,  but   only  for   the   purpose   of   selling 
the  weapons  and  the   supplies,    and   leaves  of   absence   and   exemp- 
tions  to   the   sailors;   Eoman   soldiers   could   be  seen,  in   this   most 
fruitful   province,   reduced    to   feed    upon    the    roots    of  palm-trees. 
The   first   time   this  fleet   left   the  harbour,  it  was  defeated,  where- 
upon  the   prsetor   as   a   strict   guardian   of  the   honour   of   the   flag 
caused   all   the  captains   to   be  put   to   death.      His   lictors   sold   to 
the  relatives  of  the  condemned  the  privilege  of  having  them  killed 
at    one    blow.      One    fact   more.      A    Roman   citizen,    Gavius,    was 
carrying  on  business  at  Syracuse,  Yerres  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Lantumise ;  Gavius  made  his   escape,  hastened  to  Messina, 
announcing    that    he    was   going    to   Rome    to    accuse    the    praetor. 
The  latter,   however,   again  seized  him,    caused  him   to  be  beaten 
with  rods  by  all   the  lictors  together,  then   directed   a  cross   to  be 
set   up   on   the   shore   looking   towards    Italy — towards    liberty    and 
law— and  Gavius  to   be  attached   to   it.      Amid   these  tortures   and 
in    all    the   agony   of   death,    the    victim    uttered    not    a    groan   or 
a   cry,    but   only   repeated  :     Civis   romanus   sum,    while   the   prsetor 
cried  out  to  him:    "There  you  see  Italy!   you   see  your  country, 
your  laws  and  your  liberty  ! "  ^ 

This  Caius  Licinius  is  also  known  as  Yerres,  and  the  name 
is  that  of  the  most  rapacious  extortioner,  I  admit,  that  ancient 
history  knows;  but  as  Cicero  himself  says,  the  guilty  governors 
were  numerous  ;  they  went  unpunished,  and  Yerres  was  only  pos- 
sible because  a  hundred  others  had  preceded  him;  between  them 
and  him  the  difference  was  only  one  of  degree.  "How  many 
unjust  magistrates,"  cries  the  orator,  "have  there  been  in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  in  Sardinia  ! "     Many  were  accused  and 

'  [We  must  remember  that  the  whole  of  this  statement  is  the  picture  drawn  by  a  bitter 
and  eloquent  prosecutor. — Ed.'\ 
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a  few  condemned,  like  Dolabella  and  Calidius,  each  of  whom  paid 
a  fine  of  300,000,000  sesterces.  "A  mere  nothing,'  said  Calidius, 
"for  which  I  cannot  understand  how  a  praetor  can  be  fairly  con- 
demned !  "      But    the    larger    number    of    them    escaped,    for    the 


li 


Ceres  (Vatican).' 


successor  of  an  accused  magistrate  usually  stifled  the  complaints  of 
the  provincials,  arrested  the  witnesses,  requested,  threatened,  and 
by  a  new  tyranny  kept  men  silent  in  respect  to  the  past.^ 

^  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  No.  544.     [3,000,000  sesterces  =  about  £26,000.— Ed.] 
'  See  in  the  Verrine  orations  what  hindrances  Metellus,  who  was,  after  all,  an  honest  man 
placed  in  the  way  of  Cicero's  investigations.    Certainly  anyone  less  active  and  less  eager  for 
a  cause  which  would  have  great  notoriety,  would  have  abandoned  this.     (//  in  Verr.,  i.  10.) 
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Sometimes  the  province  disarmed  itself  in  advance  by  cowardly 
flatteries.  Had  not  Yerres  statues  in  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  a 
triumphal  arch  at  Syracuse  with  the  inscription  of  "  saviour," 
and  even  equestrian  statues  at  Rome,  ''  erected  by  the  grateful 
Sicilians ! ''  ' 


II. — Exactions  in  the  Provinces  ;  the  PuiiLicANs  ;  Usi  rv. 

Verres  had  not  exhausted  all  varieties  of  exactions.     The  consul 

Manius  Aquilius  sold  Phrygia  to  Mithri- 
dates  Y."^  For  200  talents  another  governor, 
Piso,  granted  to  the  people  of  Apollonia 
an  exemption  from  paying  their  debts, 
then  suffered  the  creditors  to  do  what  they 
could.^  He  sold  at  a  higher  price,  namely, 
300  talents,  to  king  Cotys,  the  head  of  a 
Thracian  chief  who  had  come  to  him  as 
ambassador.  We  find  that  he  took  only 
100  talents  from  Achiea  in  the  form  of 
personal  gifts.  He,  however,  indemnified 
himself  by  a  thousand  different  industrial 
enterprises.  In  his  army  all  grades,  even 
to  that  of  centurion,  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Flaccus  caused  the  cities 
of  Asia  to  pay  for  a  fleet  which  did  not 
exist ;  Fonteius  converted  to  his  own  use 
a  tax  upon  the  wines  of  Narbonensis,* 
and   ^Emilius   Scaunis,    by  threatening    an   Arab    prince   with   war, 

^  Piso  also  caused  statues  to  be  erected  to  liimself  in  his  provinces.  Cf.  in  IHs.,  38.  The 
Sicilians  requested  the  senate  to  forbid  them  to  erect  statues  in  honour  of  any  governor  until 
after  his  term  of  office  should  have  expired. 

^  App.,  Bell  Mtthr.,  57. 

'  Cic.  in  Pis.,  35. 

*  From  a  sepulchural  bas-relief  which  bears  this  inscription  :  QUINTUS  PIJBLIUS 
FESTUS  CENTUR.  LEG.  XI.  He  holds  his  stick  in  the  right  hand,  wears  leggings,  and  is 
decorated  with  se\en  phaler<e  (medals  decreed  by  the  military  chiefs).  Of  these  decorations 
three  are  placed  in  front  of  tlie  breast  and  two  on  each  side.  Only  half  of  the  latter  are  seen  in 
the  illustration.     (Cf.  Rich,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  137. 

'  Cf.  pro  Flacco,  and  pro  Fonteio.  Piso  imposed  all  forms  of  taxes.  Singulis  rebus  qua- 
cumque  veiiirent  certo  portorio  imposito  {in  Pis.,  36).     Observe  the  summary  which  Cicero  gives 


A  Centurion.* 
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wrested  from  him  300  talents.^  These  exactions  were  of  old  date. 
In  the  time  of  the  war  with  Perseus,  we  saw  consuls  and  prietors 
rival  each  other  in  pillaging  allied  cities,  and  selling  their  in- 
habitants at  auction,  as  was  done  at  Coroneia,  at  Haliartus,  at 
Thebes  and  at  Chalcis.  Sterile  Attica  was  condemned  to  furnish 
100,000  bushels  of  corn.  Abdera  gave  50,000,  and  besides, 
100,000  denarii;  then,  when  the  city  ventured  to  complain  to  the 
senate,  Hostilius  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  beheaded  the  principal 
men,  and  sold  the  entire  population.  Another  pr^tor,  Lucretius, 
yet  more  guilty,  was  accused  at  Eome.  ^^  It  would  be  unjust," 
said  his  friends,  "  to  entertain  complaints  against  a  magistrate 
absent  in  the  service  of  the  Eepublic ; " 
and  the  affair  was  adjourned.  Lucretius, 
however,  at  the  time  was  near  Antium, 
employed  in  decorating  his  villa  wdth  the 
product  of  his  rapine,  and  turning  the 
course  of    a   river   to    lead   it   through   his 


Coin  of  the  ffetis  Fonteia.^ 


park.  Another  time  he  was  less  fortunate ;  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  1,000,000  ases ;  then  the  senate  gave  a  few  thousand 
uses  to  the  envoys  of  the  cities;  and  so  the  matter  ended.^ 

When  Cicero  took  possession  of  his  government  of  Cilicia, 
which  Appius  had  just  quitted,  he  found  on  all  sides  a  weeping 
and  groaning  population:  "It  would  seem  that  not  a  man,  but 
a  ferocious  beast  had  been  there."  However,  from  this  ruined 
province,  desolated  past  hope  of  recovery,  Cicero  himself  was  able 
in  twelve  months  to  extract,  salvis  legibus^  the  sum  of  2,200,000 
sesterces.* 

By  what  the  most  honest  of  men  could  do  without  infringing 
the  laws,  and  by  what  he  excuses,  we  may  judge  what  the  subject 

us,  of  this  governor's  administration:  Achaia  exhuusta,  Thessalia  ve.vata,  lacerates  Athena, 
Dyrrachium  et  Apollonia  e.rinanita,  Ambracia  direpta,  Parthini  et  Dulienses  illusi,  Epirus 
excisa,  Locri,  Phocii,  Bceotii  crusti,  Acamania,  Amphilochia,  Perroihia,  Athamanumque  yens 
vendtfa,  Macedtmia  co7idonata  barbaris,  A^tolia  amissa,  Bolopes  finitimique  montani  oppidis 
atque  ayris  e.vterminati  (in  IHs.,  40).     lie  repeats  these  accusations  in  the  j^ro  Domo. 

'  Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  5,  §  I. 

^  Laurelled  and  beardless  head  of  Janus.  On  the  reverse,  C.  FONT.  Galley  with  rowers. 
Silver  coin  of  the  Fonteian  family. 

^  We  have  spoken  above  (p.  223)  of  other  kinds  of  exaction  which  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  allies. 

Ad  Fam.,  v.  20.    In  this  letter  mention  is  made  of  "  gratifications,"  which  we  to-day  call 
by  another  name.     Nevertheless,  Cicero  had  taken  for  his  model  the  upright  Mucins  Scaevola. 
VOL.  II.  ss 
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peoples    suffered:     "He    asks    for   money   from    the    chief    man   of 
Sicyon;  I  do   not   blame  him  for  this,   others  have  done   the  same. 
The   magistrate   refusing   it   was   punished ;    it  is  odious,    but   it   is 
not  without   example.^     You  have  caused  it   to  be   known  through- 
out your  province  that  you  could  be  bought,  and  those  have  borne 
sway  over  you  who  have  paid  you  best ;    be  it   so,  I  do  not  bring 
this   up   against   you;    perhaps  another   in   your   place   would   have 
done   the   same.^      You   have    condemned   at   Syracuse   a   man   who 
was   at   Home ;    but    I   do   not   stop    at   this,  for   one   may  receive 
a  declaration   against    an   absent   person;    no    law   in   the   province 
prohibits   it."  ^     Elsewhere   Cicero   accepts  without   too  much   com- 
plaint the  exactions  of  the  prsetors  under  the  pretence  of  com  due, 
"a    practice,"    he    says,    "very    common   in    Spain    and    in    Asia, 
blamable   doubtless,    but    not    punishable."      However,    by   dint    of 
enumerating   these   crimes,  and  hearing  the  consul  repeat  that   this 
is  no  new  thing,  that  others  have  done  the  same,  and  worse  even,* 
he    becomes    excited,    and    finds    noble    words    like    these :     "  Our 
provinces    groan,    the    free    peoples    complain,    the    kings    cry    out 
against   our    avidity   and    injustice.      To   the   far   distant   shores   of 
the    ocean,   there   is    no    place    so    obscure,    so    concealed,    that   the 
lawlessness   of    our   citizens   has   not   penetrated.      It    is   no   longer 
the    strength     of    other    nations,    their    arms    or    their    wars    that 
weigh  upon  us,  it  is  their  mourning,  their  tears,  their  groans.  .  .  . 
Let   it  be  again  said  that  this  man  has  done  the  same  that  others 
have   done ;    doubtless   examples   are  not  lacking ;    but,    if    wicked 
doers   rest  upon   each   other  to   escape   justice,   then  I   say  that   in 
the  end  the  Eepublic  also  will  be  destroyed." 

The  governors  robbed  on  a  large  scale,  and  left  to  their  sub- 
alterns many  lesser  profits.  One  gave  up  to  his  lieutenants  the 
choice  of  winter  quarters,  exemption  from  which  the  cities  paid 
for    in    large    sums ;  ^    another   gave    to    his    tribunes   the   duty   of 


^  II  in  Verr.,i.  17. 

*  Ibid.,  ii.  32. 

^  II  in  Verr.y  ii.  41.  Such  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  rules,  and  so  great  was  the  license 
left  to  the  governors,  that  their  edicts  varied,  even  on  a  question  of  such  importance  as  this : 
are  the  Greeks  to  be  judged  by  their  own  laws  or  tliose  of  Rome  ? 

*  Fedsse  alios  ....  jccerunt  alii  alia  quam  multa.     {II  in  Verr.,  iii.  %^.) 

'  Magnas  pecunias  dabant.  .  .  .  Cyprus  gave  annually  for  this  alone  200  Attic  talents. 
(Cic,  ad  Att.y  v.  21.) 
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repairing  the  roads,  which  were  not  repaired.  There  was  no  one, 
down  to  the  praetor's  freedmen,  and  even  his  slaves,  whose  favour 
was  not  bought,  and  bought  at  a  high  price.  After  Verres  had 
thrown  the  Syracusan  captains  into  prison,  Sestius  the  lictor  was 
there  putting  a  price  on  sympathy,  a  tariff  on  every  tear.  To 
enter,  a  relative  must  pay  so  much ;  to  bring  food  to  the  prisoner, 
so  much  more.  No  one  refused.  ^^  What  will  you  pay  me  to 
behead  your  son  at  one  blow?  What  for  his  body  to  bury, 
instead  of  throwing  it  to  the  dogs?" 

And   we   have    said    nothing   of   insolence   harder   to   be  borne 
than  real  injuries.     A  quaestor,  passing  through  Athens,   desired  to 
be  initiated  into  the  Mysteries ;  and  as  they  wore  just  over  for  the 
year,    ordered    them    to    be    repeated.      Once    the    Athenians    had 
yielded    to    a    similar    desire,    to    initiate    Demetrius    Poliorcetes. 
But  ho  was  a  successor  of  Alexander,  with  whom  the  gods  them- 
selves seemed   obliged   to  reckon.      The   Greeks   were  disgusted   at 
the  audacity  of   this  Eoman,  who,  quaestor  though  he  was,  seemed, 
to  these  inheritors  of  the  greatest  name  on  earth,  a  person  of  little 
importance.      He   revenged    himself    by   showing  his   contempt   for 
"these   miserable  Greeks,   idle   and  voluble,"    and   for  ''the   sterile 
wisdom  of  their  schools."     The  matter  was  a  trifle,  but  must  have 
offended  men  of  such  historic  pride  more  than  a  mere  requisition 
of  com.^ 

After  the  governor  and  his  officers  came  XYiq  publicans,  a 
second  tyranny  severer  than  the  first,  for  it  reached  to  every 
individual  even  the  most  obscure.^ 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  had  these  two  tyrannies  been 
at  variance  ;  but  alas !  they  almost  always  played  into  each  others 
hands.  When,  by  some  miracle,  the  publicans  exacted  no  more 
than  their  due,  a  rapacious  governor  would  urge  them  on,  asso- 
ciating them  in  his  own  plunderings  for  the  purpose  of  giving- 
himself    a    better    chance    of    impunity.'^      If    the    governor    was 

^  Livy,  xxxi.  14. 

"  See  the  frightful  situation  of  Asia  during  the  last  war  against  Mithridates,  a  prey  to 
unspeakable  and  incredible  miseries;  so  plundered  and  enslaved  by  tax-farmers  and  usurers  that 
private  people  were  compelled  to  sell  their  sons  in  the  flower  of  their  youth  and  their  daughters 
m  their  virginity,  and  the  States  publicly  to  sell  their  consecrated  gifts,  pictures  and  statues. 
(Plut.,  LuculL,  20.) 

^  See  the  agreement  between  Verres  and  the.  farmers  of  the  customs  and  tithes,  in  the 
Verrine  orations.     (//  in  Verr.,  ii.  70,  lb.) 
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honest,  it  was  the  publicans,  especially  since  they  were  judges  at 
Eome,  who  threatened  and  incited  him  to  plunder.  Integrity 
became  a  crime.  In  the  year  92  Eutilius,  the  Stoic,  an  ex-consul, 
and  one  of  the  most  upright  citizens  of  the  time,  ventured  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  province  of  Asia  against  the  publi- 
cans, he  having  been  legate  there  under  Mucins  Scoevola,  whose 
administration  gave  rise  to  the  yearly  festival  Mucia^  commemor- 
ating their  integrity  and  wisdom.  The  publicans  instituted  a  suit 
against  him  for  peculation  on  his  retiring  from  office,  and  were 
at  once  accusers,  witnesses  and  judges.  In  spite  of  Mucins  Scaevola, 
and  Crassus  and  Antonius,  and  ever}^  honest  citizen  in  the  State, 
he  was  condemned,  and  withdrew  into  the  very  province  he  was 
accused  of  having  plundered.  Eeceived  with  honour  wherever  he 
went,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Smyrna,  occupied  in  literaiy 
pursuits.^ 

Cicero,  always  friendly  to  the  publicans,  said  himself  :  ^*  If 
we  do  not  resist  them,  we  must  see  the  destruction  of  those 
whom  we  ought  to  defend."  And  elsewhere,  ^*  To  content  the 
publicans  without  ruining  the  allies  requires  an  absolutely  divine 
power."  ^ 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  had  responded  to  the 
demands  of  the  governors,  of  their  agents  and  of  the  publicans, 
when  they  had  paid  all  the  taxes,  furnished  all  the  compulsory 
labour,  satisfied  all  the  requisitions,*^  whose  price  was  not  always 
paid,  they  had  not  yet  satiated  the  avarice  of  Eome ;  they  were 
further  obliged  to  receive  with  great  and  costly  honours  the 
Eoman  nobles  who  might  chance  to  pass  through  their  cities  :  to 
keep  awake  by  frequent  gifts  the  zeal  of  their  patrons,  and  foreseeing 
the  results  of  elections,  to  gain  over  in  advance  the  future  magistrate. 

^  Val.  Max.,  VI.  iv.  4 ;  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixix.,  and  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  13.  The  illustration  on 
page  629,  is  taken  from  de  Laborde's  Voyage  en  Orient,  pi.  3a. 

"^  Cicero,  ad  Quint.,  i.  1,11.  Livy  (xlv.  18)  speaks  in  the  same  way :  "  Wherever  a  tax- 
contractor  was  employed,  either  the  rights  of  the  people  were  a  nonentity  or  the  freedom  of  the 
allies  destroyed."  Even  in  Italy  it  became  necessary  about  the  year  (K)  to  suppress  the  jwr- 
torium,  or  tax  on  the  importation  by  sea  of  provisions  destined  for  sale,  jmrtoria  venalium.  It 
was  abandoned  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  tax  itself,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  exactions  of 
the  publicans.  (Dion  Cassiue,  xxxvii.  61 ;  Cic,  at  Atf.,  ii.  16.)  In  the  provinces  the  portorium 
was  levied  for  the  advantage  of  Rom     except  in  the  territory  of  civit at e»  feeder aUe  or  immunes. 

"  The  State  furnished  horses  and  tents,  but  the  cities  must  supply  hxlgings,  also  transporta- 
tion for  lieutenants  suddenly  summoned  to  head-quarters,  and  for  senators  on  "  a  free  legation," 
etc.     Cf.  Livy  xlii.  1 ;  and  Cicero,  de  Leg.,  iii.  8,  §  I'S. 
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In  most  modern  States,  a  public  office  gives  a  salary  ;  at 
Rome  it  involved  expenses  which  were  sometimes  very  great.  In 
the  public  entertainments  which  their  positions  required  them  to 
furnish,  the  magistrates,  through  vanity  and  ambition,  vied  in  the 
display  of  extravagance.  As  the  share  contributed  by  the*  State 
was  but  trivial,  this  display  would  have  ruined  them  if  they  had 
not  made  the  subjects  pay  for  it.  Thus  the  «diles  were  future 
proconsuls,    whose    favour   men    were    eager   to    secure,   by    sending 


Combat  between  Genii  and  Wild  Beasts.^ 

them  from  the  remotest  provinces  rich  or  curious  presents  for  their 
public  entertainments.  To  these  gifts,  a  governor  desirous  that 
his  friend  the  a^dile  should  make  a  fine  display,  would  sometimes 
add  some  provincials:  Piso  sent  to  Clodius  six  hundred,  who 
fought  in  the  amphitheatre  with  the  lions  and  panthers. 

Under  pretext  of  a  vow  made  during  the  battle  a  general  on 
his  return  to  Rome  frequently  constructed  a  temple,  for  the  sake 
of  putting  his  name  on  it;  or  gave  to  the  people  some  public 
show,  by  aid  of  the  ''  voluntary  offerings  "  of  the  conquered  people. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  senate  limited  the  expense  allowable  on 
such  occassions,  or  issued  decrees  to  protect  the  provincials  from 
the  demands  of  their  late  governors,  the  custom  remained,  and 
these  contributions  were  added  as  a  regular  impost  to  the  tribute 
from  certain  provinces.  Each  year  the  province  of  Asia  expended, 
under  this  head  only,  the  sum  of  200,000  sesterces. 

An  evil  still  greater,  and  more  constant,  was  the  usury  which 
devoured  the  provincial— an  evil  all  the  more  formidable  because 
the  usurers  were  Roman  citizens  who  took  in  pawn,  from  this 
man,  the  products  of  his  fields,  from  that,  a  mortgage  upon  his 
property.      Was  it  not   needful   to   help  the  provincial  to   pay   the 

'  Details  from  a  vase  iu  tbe  form  of  a  cup  without  handles,  the  bas-reliefs  carved  in  the 
material,  and  the  figures  full  of  life  and  action.  This  work  is  of  the  Roman  period  but  the 
bronze  is  not  very  well  preserved.     (Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3144  of  the  catalogue.) 
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taxes    due    to    the    State    and    the    gratuities    demanded    by    the 
governor  and    his  subordinates?      In   the   Narbonensis  not   a   piece 
of    money    changed   hands    without    the    intervention   of    a    Eoman 
citizen;   not   a  silver  coin  was   in  circulation   that   was  not  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  Italian  merchants  who  filled  the  provinces;  all 
business   passed   through   their   hands,    and   usury   was   so    familiar 
to    them    that    we   cannot    wonder    if,    when    the    legal    rate   was 
12   per   cent.,    with   commissions   that   doubled   it,   private   rates   of 
interest  should   go   as  high — even  when  the  creditor  was   Brutus — 
as   48   per  cent.^     The  Allobroges  owed  to  Fonteius,  or   to  persons 
representing   him,    30,000,000    sesterces;    we    have    seen   Apollonia 
give   200   talents   to   escape    payments   of    debts.      Almost   all    the 
cities   of  Caria   owed   money  to   a   certain   Cluvius   of  Puteoli ;  and 
Salamis   in   Cyprus   was   debtor   to   Scaptius,    an   agent  of    Brutus.^ 
This   Scaptius,    to   obtain   payment,    asked    from    the    governor   the 
command   of    a   body   of    cavalry,    shut    up   the   senate   of    Salamis 
in    their    senate-house,    and    kept    them    there    so    long    that    five 
senators   died   of  hunger.     And   of  what   consequence   after  all  was 
a   senator   of  an   allied  city,  or   the  most  eminent  provincial,    com- 
pared with  even  the  lowest  and  poorest  citizen  of  Eome  ?     All  the 
taxes   of   Cappadocia,    plus   thirty-three    talents   a   month,   were   not 
enough  to   pay  the   interest   on   the   money  that   Pompey   had  lent 
to  Ariobarzanes,  and  the  Asiatic  prince  had  other  creditors,  Brutus 
especially,    who    pressed   liim   pitilessly   and   wrung    from    him    100 
talents   in   a   year.     "So,''   says  Cicero,  "there  was  no   poorer  king 
nor   more    miserable    kingdom."      Nicomedes    II.    of   Bithynia    was 
not  less  involved;    to  obtain   money  from   him,  his  creditors— who 
were  all  Eoman  knights,   envoys   of  the   senate,  generals,   and  the 
like— forced   him   to   ravage   Paphlagonia,  at   the   risk   of    bringing 
upon   himself    a   terrible   war.      A   few    years   earUer    in   the   time 
of  the   Cimbrian  invasion   Marius  had  called  upon  him  for  auxiU- 
aries  ;   the  king    made  reply :    "  Bithynia  is  deserted  and    ruined. 

^  Livy,  xl.  44  ;  Cic,  ad  Quint.,  i.  1,  9;  C\c., pro  Fonteio,  4  ;  Cic,  ad  Atttcum,  vi.  1 :  Cicero 
himself  permitted  much  more  to  be  demanded  and  confirmed  the  most  usurious  agreemenU 
when  the  debtor  did  not  pay  on  the  day  fixed. 

» SaMis  owed  great  sums  to  Amieius.  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xiii.  53.)  Nic»a  to  Pinnius  (ibid 
xii.  61),  Panum  to  another  person,  etc.  The  Gabinian  law  forbade  the  aUies  to  borrow  money 
at  Kom^,  but  it  was  easy  to  obtain  a  senatus-consultum  dispensing  with  the  operation  of  the 
law.     Ci.  Gic,  ad  Att.,y\.\.  .  '^ 
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My  subjects  ?  ask  the  publicans  who  have  reduced  them  to  slavery 
and  carried  them  hither  and  thither  thi'ough  your  provinces ''  ' 
-Where,''  exclaims  Cicero,  ^4s  the  wealth  of  the  nations  who  are 
now  reduced  to  indigence?  What  need  is  there  to  ask,  when  you 
may  see  Athens,  Pergamus,  Cyzicus,  Miletus,  Chios,  Samos,  all 
Asia,  Achaea,  Greece  and  Sicily,  col- 
lected in  the  villas  which  cover  our 
territory  ? ''  -^ 

And  there  indeed  they  were, 
for,  after  having  taken  the  gold  of 
these  cities  for  their  own  pleasures 
and   for  their  royal  luxury   of  living. 


Coin  of  Cyzicus. 


these   Komans,  who  had   gone  so  far   as   to   deify   plunder,   Jupiter 
Prmlator,    desired    statues    for    their    gardens,    pictures    for    their 
porticos,     books  ^    and    all    rare     and     precious    objects    for    their 
libraries   and   museums.      Thus   it   was   that   the  nations  saw   their 
trophies,    their    historic    monuments,'    the    images    of    their    heroes 
and   theii-  gods    carried   off    to   Eome  and  to  the  Latin  villas.      In 
the  presence  of   monuments  of  the   national   renown,  before  statues 
erected    in    public   places    to    recall    the    memory    of    some    act    of 
heroism,     men    become    animated    for    devotion    and    self-sacrifice. 
When    they    laid    covetous   hands   upon   these    sacred    objects,    the 
Komans    demoralized    the   nations   as   much   as    by   massacres   upon 
the   battlefield.      In   their   cities,   now   despoiled    of    the   illustrious 
dead,  iha  vanquished  were   like  men   deprived   of  family  traditions, 
without   a  past  and  without  a  future;  and   those  among  them  who 
felt   conscious   of  talents   and   of  ambition,   deserted   these   desolated 
homes    to    seek   applause   and    fortune   on    a   grander    stage.      The 
Achaean  Polybius  and  i\iQ  African  Terence  both  came  to  live  in  Eome. 

^  Ad  Att.,  vi.  1,  3  sq. ;  2,  7  ;  3,  5  ;  Appian.,  Bell.  Mithr.,  11 ;  Diod.,  xxxvi.  3. 

^  Difficile  est  dictu,  Quirites,  quanto  in  odio  simus  apud  in  exteras  gentes,  propter  eorum, 
quos  ad  eas  per  hos  annos  cu7n  imperio  misimus,  libidines  et  injurias.  (Cic,  de  Imperio  On 
Pompeii,  22.) 

'  Proserpine  crowned  with  wheat.  On  the  reverse,  KYZI.  Lions'  head  and  bunch  of 
grapes.     Tetradachm  of  Cyzicus. 

*  Paulus  TEmilius  brought  home  all  the  books  of  Perseus  (Plut.,  in  yEmil.) ;  Sylla,  the 
library  of  Apellicon  of  Teos  (id.  Sylla,  26 ;  Strab.,  xiii.  54),  wliere  were  preserved  the  only 
manuscripts  in  existence  of  many  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 

'  Paulus  .^Eniilius  had  forgotten  to  carry  off  from  Dion  the  statues  that  Alexander  had 
erected  there  in  memory  of  his  "  companions  "  slam  at  the  passage  of  the  Granicus ;  MeteUus 
took  them. 
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III. POWERLESSNESS   OF   THE    LaW    TO    PROTECT   THE    PROVINCIALS. 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  provincials  were  not  wanting. 
The  repression  of  exactions  had  even  been  the  object  of  a  revo- 
lution in  the  judiciary  at  Rome,  where  originally  the  subjects  had 
no  recourse  except  to  the  senate,  which  often  stifled  the  affair. 
In  149,  the  tribune  Calpurnius  Piso  had  obtained  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  tribunal  invested  with  the  right,  till  then 
exercised  by  the  people  only,  of  judging  those  accused  of  extortion.^ 
The  allies,  not  being  allowed  to  bring  a  complaint  themselves, 
were  obliged  to  find  a  citizen  to  speak  for  them.  If  the  cause 
promised  well,  if  the  accused  had  enemies,  if  there  were  some 
young  noble  who  wanted  to  draw  public  attention  to  himself,  they 
soon  found  a  patron.  Then  the  action  began,  and  the  Forum 
rang  with  the  indignant  accents  of  the  orator  who  could  not  find 
anger  enough  for  the  misconduct  of  the  accused,  or  tears  enough 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  provincials.  The  offender  was  condemned, 
especially  if  at  the  moment  his  condemnation  was  useful  to  a 
powerful  personage  or  an  important  party  ;  but  before  the  sentence 
was  pronounced,  this  man  who  had  played  with  the  life,  the 
honour  and  the  fortune  of  the  allies,  quitted  Rome  for  the 
delicious  groves  of  Tibur,^  or  of  Prseneste,  leaving  to  the  com- 
plainants a  few  sesterces  of  indemnity.^  This  sentence  was  going 
into  exile,  the  severest  penalty  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  Roman 
citizen;  Roman  justice  w^s  then  satisfied,  and  the  deputies  had 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  return  home,  and  reckon  with  those 
who  had  sent  them  the  costs  of  their  long  and  useless  embassy. 
And    they    were    fortunate    if   they   did    not   some    day    see    their 


^  See  page  318,  and  in  vol.  iii.,  Caesar's  law  de  pecuniis  repetundis,  which  remained  under 
the  empire  the  basis  of  legislation  in  this  matter. 

"^  Tibur  stands  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  twenty  miles  from  Rome, 
on  a  spur  of  Monte  Ripoli  joining  Monte  Castillo,  and  barring  the  valley  of  the  Anio.  Switzer- 
land has  finer  cascades,  but  they  are  not,  like  these,  lighted  up  by  an  Italian  sun  and  covered 
by  admirable  works  of  art,  in  regions  full  of  historic  and  poetic  interest.  (See  in  vol.  L 
page  cxxxi.,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  Sibyl,  or  Hercules  at  Tivoli.) 

^  There  was  at  first  simple  restitution  ;  the  Servilian  law  required  it  double  {fray,  leyis 
Serv.f  c.  18) :  the  Cornelian  quadruple.  (Ascouius  in  Cic,  in  Verr.,  i.  17.)  Under  the  empire 
the  ordinary  penalty  was  banishment.     (Diff.,  XXVIII.  ii.  7  §  3;  Tac.,  Ann.,  xiv.  28.) 
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eloquent  defender,  having  forgotten  his  indignation,  come  to  rule 
over  them  with  the  same  rapacity  and  repeat  the  same  acts  of 
injustice  ! 

The  younger  Gracchus  had  obtained  a  decree  that  the  govern- 
ments of  provinces  should  be  distributed  by  lot ;  ^  he  hoped  that 
thus  the  public  interest  alone,  not 
that  of  the  individual,  would  hence- 
forth be  consulted.  But  for  the 
Pisos  and  Gabinii  all  provinces  were 
alike,  because  in  all  there  was  material 
for  plunder. 

Then  another  plan  was  tried. 
The  Pompeian  law  of  the  year  52 
established  that  no  one  should  obtain 
a  province  until  he  was  five  years 
out  of  office.  The  civil  war,  however, 
which  broke  out  almost  immediately, 
rendered  this  law  useless. 

The  Servilian  law  even  promised 
citizenship  to  any  one  convicting  a 
Eoman  magistrate  of  extortion.  The 
prize  was  brilliant,  but  how  great 
were  the  dangers  if  a  man  did  not 
succeed  ;    how  great  even  if   he  did  ! 

All,  therefore,  were  alike  powerless,  laws,  tribunals,  and  the 
indignant  eloquence  of  the  great  orator.  No  man  has  found 
severer  words  than  he  against  the  pro-consular  rule  and  that 
haughty  patriciate  which  had  been  able,  indeed,  to  conquer  the 
world,  but  knew  not  how  to  govern  it,  inasmuch  as  no  power  was 
more  rapacious,  oppressive,  and  insolent.'  Unfortunately,  Cicero, 
who  saw  the  evil  so  well,  did  not  see  that  there  could  be  no 
limit  to  these  iniquities  till  Eome  should  bring  the  old  organization 

'  See  p.  433  ;  Cic,  de  Prov.  Cons.,  ii.  15;  pro  Domo,  9  ;  Sail.,  Jug.,  22.  Tlie  senate  first 
decided  what  two  provinces  should  be  consular,  after  which  the  consuls  drew  lots  to  detennine 
which  each  should  have. 

^  This  bust  was  probably  one  of  the  spoils  carried  from  the  East  to  Rome. 
An  Appius  speaks  contemptuously  of  Cicero  as  a  new  man,  even  after  all  his  successes  at 
the  bar  and  at  the  rostra,  even  after  his  consulate.     (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  iii.  7.)     If  we  exclude  the 
exactions  of  the  governors,  the  tax  levied  bv  liome  was  light,  about  200,000,000  sesterces 
annually,  or  leas  than  £2,280,000. 


Bust  of  Alexander  the  Great.^ 
(From  British  Museum.) 
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of  a  Latin  municipium  into  harmony  with  the  royal  fortune 
which  the  wisdom  and  boldness  of  her  senate  had  brought  to  her. 
For  new  times  new  institutions  are  needed:  As  we  have  been  on 
the  side  of  Kome  against  the .  Samnites  and  against  Carthage,  we 
are  now  against  Eome  and  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  we  say 
without  hesitation  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  empire  should 
become  the  patrimony  of  one  man,  and  that  all  the  conquerors 
especially  should  feel  over  them  the  hand  of  a  master  keeping 
them  subject  to  law  and  justice.  But  this  regal  authority  which 
the  provinces  would  have  hailed  with  acclamations  *  was  not  yet 
visible  amidst  the  chaos  of  domestic  dissensions ;  and  since  a 
master,  a  saving  divinity,  as  the  Greeks  said,  did  not  appear  at 
Eome,  they  sought  him  in  the  East,  where  two  powerful  States 
were  at  that  time  in  process  of  formation — Armenia,  which  owed 
her  fortune  to  the  weakness  of  the  Parthians  and  Scleucidoe,  and 
Pontus,  which  owed  hers  to  the  genius  of  her  king,  Mithridates  VI. 
Eupator. 

*  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  0,  ii.  44.    See  also  what  is  said  by  Strabo,  himself  a  provincial  (vi.  4,  2, 
ad^n.) 

"^  From  an  ancient  painting  belonging  to  the  Barberini. 


Roma  den? 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 


INSTJRRECTION  OP  THE  PROVINCES;    MITHRIDATES. 


Coin  of  tlie 
Cyrenaica.^ 


I. — Mithridates. 

pOR  the  last  forty  years,  as  we  have  said,  the  Roman  world  had 
1        been    agitated    by    the    repeated    complaints    of    the    poor   of 
Rome,    of   the   Italians,    even   of   the   slaves;    it   was    now   to    feel 
those  of  the  provincials.     As  upon  an  ocean  scourged  by  tempests, 
threatening  waves  succeeded  one  another ;  the  Gracchi  had  attacked 
only   the    privileges   of    the   great;    the    Italians    those   of    Rome; 
Mithridates   was   now   to  attempt  to   break  down  everything,    great 
and    small,    and    reduce    conquered    and    conquerors    alike    to   one 
common   ruin.      He   would   not   have   succeeded   for  a  moment  had 
there   not   existed   in  his  favour   an   actual   conspiracy 
of    all    the    Greek-speaking    provinces;    their   deputies 
encouraged    him    in    his    hopes,    and    they    came    to 
him  not  from  Asia  only,  but  from  the  Cyrenaica,  from 
Carthaginian    Africa,^    from     Athens,     and    from     many    parts    of 
continental  Greece.      That   Gaul   and   Spain   did   not   share   in   this 
movement    is    due    to     the    fact    that     they    were     yet    too    bar- 
barous   for    their    policy   to    rise   to   the    conception   of    a    general 
league   among   the   provinces;    meanwhile,    during    the   Social   war, 
and   while    Mithridates   was    yet    busy   with    his    preparations,    the 
Thracians,  excited  by  him,  fell  upon  Macedonia,  and  in  Xarbonensis 
the   Salluvii   took   up    arms,    and    the   Celtiberians   and   Lusitanians 
had    but   just    laid    them    down   when    they   resumed    them    under 
the  leadership  of   Sertorius.^     Also,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said 

'  ^*y^  female  head.     On  the  reverse,  beardless  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon.     Gold  coin  of 
the  Cyrenaica. 

^  Eutropius,  vi.  11  ;  Athenaeus,  v.  60. 

=•  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  li.  99-100.     In  the  year  93  Didius  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Celti- 
berians, and  Licinius  Crassus  over  the  Lusitanians.     (Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.) 
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of  this  Eoman  aristocracy,  who  regarded  the  world  as  their  prey, 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  them,  in  the  midst  of  these  storms  coming 
up  at  once  from  all  quarters  of  the  horizon,  facing  the  tempest, 
braving  all  dangers,  like  the  indestructible  rock  on  which  their 
Capitol  was  built,  and  to  which  the  poet  promises  eternity:  .... 
Capitoli  immobile  saxum. 

Besides,    were    theii*   enemies    any   better?      The   dominion   of 
Eome  was  very  severe,  her  praetors   very  rapacious,  the   provincials 
very   wretched;    but   read   the    history   of    the   Ptolemies    and   the 
Selcucid^,    especially    from    the    time    of     that    Antiochus    VIII., 
who    forced    his    mother,    Cleopatra,    herself    to    drink    the    poison 
she  had   offered   him.      Consider   in  these  royal  families  all  natural 
sentiments   outraged    by   odious    vices    and    crimes,   by   incest    and 
parricide,   by  murder   in   all   its   worst  forms,  mothers   killing   their 
sons,  and  sons  their  mothers ;  brothers  murdering  each  other ;  every- 
where intrigue,  treason,   revolt;    authority  contemptible  and  power- 
less;   a   frightful   destitution   among   the   people;   and   nowhere   the 
consolations  of   liberty  or   the  tranquillity  of  despotism;^   and  then 
can   any  one  say  that   these  States  and   dynasties  were  not  doomed 
to   perish.      The   period   of    the   successors   of    Alexander   was   the 
slow  and  miserable  death  of  the  Grseco-Oriental  world.     Under  this 
exterior   decomposition    no    doubt    healthful    forces   were    at   work. 
Whilst    empires   were   breaking    each    other    in    pieces,    ideas    and 
beliefs  were   fused,   and   beneath   the   heavy  hand   of   Eome,  which 
was   at   last   to   discipline   this   chaos,   a   moral   revolution  was  pre- 
paring ?      The  senate  was  not   conscious  of   its  work,  but   impelled 
by  pride  and  the  instinct  of  domination,  with  the  calm  and  strength 
of   fate,  they  brought   all   these   nations   together   in   that   unity  of 
rule  which  alone   rendered  possible   a   unity  of   faith.      It  was  this 
fortune  and  these  destinies  that  one  man   attempted   to   arrest,  and 
for  thirty  years  he  seemed  to  succeed  in  the  attempt. 


^  See  the  history  of  Ptolemy  IX.  and  of  the  five  sons  of  Antiochus  VIII.,  contemporary 
with  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking :  Mutuisfratrum  odiis  et  moxJUiis  inimicitiis  parent  urn 
succedentibus,  cum  ine.vpinhili  bello  et  retjes  et  regnum.  Syrife  comumptum  esset  ....  (Justin, 
xl.  1.)  After  the  death  of  tlie  last  of  the  sons  of  Grypus,  Aretaa,  an  Arab  chief,  seized  upon 
Coele-syria.  (Joseph.,  Atif.  Jud.,  xiii  15,  2.)  In  87  the  Syrians  called  in  Tigranes  of  Armenia, 
who  reigned  peaceably  over  Syria  until  the  victories  of  LucuUus  in  61).  (Just.,  xl.  1.)  Eastern 
Cilicia  also  acknowledged  Tigranes.  (App.,  Syr.,  48.)  Laodice,  wife  of  Ariarathes  V.,  poisoned 
five  of  his  sons  to  secure  the  kingdom  for  the  sixth.     (Justin,  xxxvii.  1.) 


Coin  of  Mithridates  the  Great.* 


Mithridates  VI.  Eupator,  whom  historians  '  have  called  ^'  the 
Great,"  inherited  from  his  father,  the  faithful  ally  of  the  senate,^ 
nothing  but  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  (120);  he  was  then  scarcely 
twelve  years  old,^  but  very  early  manifested  his  ambitious  and  in- 
domitable character.  His  mother,  who  was  to  govern  the  kingdom 
during  his  minority,  was 
his  first  victim,  his  brother 
the  second.  The  courtiers 
in  alarm  sought  to  free 
themselves  from  so  terrible 
a  master,^  but  he  defeated 
their  plots.  For  seven  years 
he  never  slept  under  a  roof, 
wandering    in    the    woods, 

hunting  wild  beasts  over  the  plains  and  mountains,  sometimes 
making  1,000  stadia^  in  a  day,  and  acquiring  by  these  violent 
exercises  a  constitution  which  braved  the  fatigues  of  half  a  century 
of  war.  Like  Attains  of  Pergamus,  he  made  a  study  of  vegetable 
poisons,  and  familiarized  himself  so  thoroughly  with  dangers  of 
this  kind  that  it  was  believed  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
Brave,  as  well  as  strong  and  agile,  he  was  the  best  soldier  in  his 
army,  and  could  manage  a  team  of  sixteen  horses  harnessed  to  his 
chariot.  Age  seemed  to  have  no  hold  upon  him,  and  at  seventy 
he  was  still  fighting,  bearing  upon  his  body  as  many  scars  as  he 
had  fought  battles. 

By  the  pomp  with  which  he  loved  to  surround  himself,  by  his 
harem,  and  by  his  contempt  for  human  life  he  was  an  Asiatic 
king ;  by  his  taste  for  letters,  sciences,  precious  vases  ^  and  engraved 

'  He  brought  assistance  to  Rome  with  troops  and  ships  in  the  third  Punic  war  and  in  the 
war  against  Aristonicus,  which  brought  him  in  return  a  portion  of  Phrygia.  (Appian,  J/?V^/-.,10.) 

^  Strabo  (x.  p.  477)  and  Justin  (xxxvii.  2)  call  him  eleven  years  old  at  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Appiau  {Mith.,  112)  twelve,  Memnon  (chap,  xxx.,  ed.  Orelli)  thirteen,  but  Strabo  was 
a  native  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  best  informed. 

'  The  Pontic  nobles  were  a  real  feudal  power;  Strabo  mentions  one,  a  relative  of  his,  who 
gave  up  to  Lucullus  fifteen  fortified  castles,     (xii.  3,  33.) 

*  Diademed  head  of  Mithridates  VI.  On  the  reverse,  BA2IAE122  MIOPAAATOr 
Fi'HATOPOS.  Pegasus,  a  star,  a  crescent,  and  a  monogram  in  a  wreath  of  ivy  and  grape. 
Tetradrachm  of  Mithridates  the  Great.  By  a  comparison  of  this  coin  with  that  given  on  p.  554, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  heads  are  portraits. 

*  A  stadium  — '2Qi)  yards. 

"  The  coloured  lithograpli  represents  the  famous  Bacchic  cup  of  the  Cabinet  de  France. 
VOL.  n,  TT 
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gems  he  was  a  Greek  prince  ;  by  his  indomitable  courage  a  bar- 
barian chief.'  The  position  of  his  kingdom  explains  this:  Pontus, 
bounded  towards  the  sea  by  the  Greek  republics  of  Amisus  and 
Trebizond,  on  the  east  by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Iberia  and 
Colchis,  on  the  south  by  Armenia,  whose  king,  Tigranes,  assumed 
the  title  of  Monarch  of  the  East.  Mithridates  visited  all  these 
nations  ;  he  studied  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  and  acquired 
their  languages;    he   could,    it   is   said,   speak   twenty-two   dialects. 


Coin  of  Amisus.' 


Coin  of  Trebizond.' 


Coin  of  Colchis.* 


and  talk  with  all  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Scythia  and  the  Caucasus 
without  an  interpreter. 

In  unskilful  hands  Pontus  would  have  remained  an  obscure 
state;  an  able  ruler,  on  the  contrary,  could  find  elements  of  power 
there.  Its  savage  inhabitants  and  all  Barharia  that  surrounded  it 
would  supply  warlike  soldiers,  while  the  Greeks  of  the  seashore, 
whom  he  knew  how  to  interest  in  his  cause,  put  at  his  service 
the  resources  of  civilization.  Great  men  are  not  everything  in 
history — witness  Eome,  where  they  did  but  little ;  for  Pontus, 
however,  its  fortunes,  during  a  half  century,  depended  exclusively 
upon  Mithridates.^ 

No.  279  of  the  Catalogue.  It  has  been  called  the  Vase  of  Mithridates  and  the  Cup  of  the 
Ptolemies.  A  Carlovingian  king  in  the  ninth  century  presented  this  splendid  piece  of  Oriental 
sardonyx  to  the  treasury  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Denis,  where  it  remained  till  the  Kevolution.  It  is 
decorated  with  the  attributes  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus ;  Priapus  and  Ceres  are  represented  on 
it.  (Cf.  Chabouillet,  Catalogue  general  et  raUonne,  etc.,  p.  51-54,  and  Saglio's  Diet,  des  Antiq., 
at  the  word  Carchesium,  p.  919.) 

^  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  18)  depicts  him  thus  :  Bello  acerrimus,  virtute  eximiiis,  aliquando 
fortuna,  semper  animo  maximus,  consiliis  dux,  miles  manu,  odio  in  Romanos  Hannibal. 

=*  Turreted  female  head.  On  the  reverse,  MTAA  REIT,  two  monograms  (names  of  unknown 
magistrates)  ;  owl,  front  view.     Didrachme  of  Amisus. 

3  TPA,  first  letters  of  the  Greek  name  (rpaTrl^ouc)  of  this  city,  which  signifies  a  table  ; 
a  table  covered,  it  is  explained,  with  pieces  of  money.     Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of   Trapezia 

(Trebizond). 

*  Couchant  lioness.    On  the  reverse,  a  unicorn  with  kneeling  human  body.    Unique  silver 

coin  of  Colchis.     (Cabinet  de  France.) 

»  Pontus  was  the  narrow  coast  of  the  Euxine,  stretching  from  the  Phasis  on  the  east,  where 


Eetuming  home  after  a  long  absence,  he  decimated  his  court, 
which  had  believed  him  dead,  and  killed  Laodice,  his  sister,  and 
wife;  he  then  organized  his  armies,  and  lending  aid,  through 
motives  of  self-interest,  to  the  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
Parisades,  he  delivered  him  from  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  and 
Koxolani,    but    compelled     him     to     descend    to     the    position    of 


Fimera}  fillet  of  an  Inhabitant  of  Panticapaeum  (near  Kertch,  once  the  Capital  of 

the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus).^ 

vassal,  and   pay  into  the  Pontic   treasury  200   talents  yearly.      His 
generals  penetrated  as   far   as  the  mouths  of   the  Tyras  (Dniester), 
where  one  of   them  constructed   a   fort   called   from  his   own  name 
the  tower   of   Neoptolemus,  and  already  his   emissaries 
were  busy  in  Thrace  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 
On   the   death   of    Parisades   he   added    the   Bosphorus 
to  his  estates;  a  hill  in  that  country  is  called  to  this 
day    the   hill  of   Mithridates,    in   the    neighbourhood   of 
Kertch,  near  the  famous  tumulus   of   Koul-Oba,  which 
contained  so  many  magnificent  works  of  Greek  art.^ 

This   kingdom  of   the  Cimmerian   Bosphorus,  very  ancient  and 
very  rich,  had   been   the    granary   of   Athens,  which    city  had  been 

it  bordered  upon  Colchis  as  far  as  beyond  the  Halys  in  the  west,  where  its  kings  made  their  re- 
sidence at  Sinope.  On  the  south  this  kingdom  was  bounded  by  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  lesser 
Armenia. 

*  The  skeleton  was  covered  with  a  gold-embroidered  tunic.  (Ant.  du  Bosph.  cimmSr., 
pi.  3,  No.  3.) 

'  Diademed  head  of  Parisades  II.,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.     Gold  coin. 

'  These  treasures,  discovered  by  a  Frenchman,  Paul  Dubrux,  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg.  They  are,  however,  represented  in  a  work  (Antiquites  du  Bos- 
phore  cimm^rien)  published  in  Russian  and  in  French  by  the  Imperial  Government,  from  which 
work  we  borrow  some  designs. 

TT  2 


Parisades.' 
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accustomed  to  receive  from  it  annually  400,000  medimni  of  com, 
and  it  also  fed  many  other  Greek  cities/  The  Milesian  colony  of 
Panticapseum  was  at  first  the  centre  of  this  immense  commerce  in 
com.  About  363  b.c,  Leucon,  ^^the  magnificent  prince,"  had  been 
obliged  to  open  at  Theodosia  another  port,  capable  of  receiving  100 
merchant  vessels.  In  this  way  great  wealth  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  these  skilful  speculators,  and  they  were  in  a  position  to 
attract  to  the  Chersonesus  the  most  distinguished  Greek  artists. 
In  their  tombs  are  found  splendid  ornaments  with  which  they 
adorned  the  dead.^ 

Mithiidates  proposed  to  utilize  in  other  Avays  resoui'ces  so 
extensive.  From  his  palace  of  Sinope  he  beheld  the  waves  which 
rolled  in  from  the  Caucasus  and  the  coasts  of  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nesus, so  that  he  might  well  say  that  this  Euxine  Sea  was  his 
own,  a  magnificent  basin  in  which  to  form  and  exercise  a  fleet  far 
from  all  jealous  eyes. 

The  kings  of  Pontus  had  never  before  dreamed  of  a  maritime 
empire.  They  were  more  apt  to  look  towards  Asia  Minor,  and  as 
if  to  go  out  to  meet  the  civilization  of  the  Greek  world,  they  had 
audaciously  established  their  capital  at  the  extreme  west  of  their 
territory,  at  Amasia,  in  a  deep  gorge,  through  which  flows  the 
river  Iris.  In  placing  here  their  fortress,  their  treasures,  and  their 
tombs,  and  thus  making  this  city  the  holy  place  of  the  dynasty, 
they  had  imposed  upon  themselves  the  necessity  of  advancing  their 
frontier  in  this  direction,  a  work  which  was  especially  tempting 
to  the  ambition  of  Mithridates. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  Komans  at  this  time  occupied  only  the 
western  portion :  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  remaining  a  chaos  of 
republics,  kingdoms,  and  tetrarchates.  Cilicia,  the  insecure  pos- 
session of  the  Seleucidae  and  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  was  a  lair 
of  pirates,  whom  Eome  had  already  chastised,  and  whom  she 
essayed  to  restrain  by  forming  on  their  coast  a  military  establish- 
ment in  the  year  103.  Phrygia  and  Paphlagonia  knew  not  to 
whom  they  belonged.  Mithridates  regretted  the  loss  of  the  former, 
which  the   senate  had  taken  fi-om  him   at  his   accession;    for  the 


*  The  medimnus  was  about  five  and  a  half  peeks.     Athens  gave  citizenship  to  Leucon,  king 
of  this  country,  and  to  his  sons. 

*  See  pp.  643  and  645. 
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Ariarathes  VI.' 


partition,  of    the   latter   he   had   formed   an    agreement   with   Nico- 
medes   II.  of   Bithynia.      The   Romans   having   summoned   the   two 
princes  to  abandon   this   province,  Nicomedes  withdrew,  giving  one 
of   his   sons  for  king   to  the   western   Paphlagonians, 
but    Mithridates   replied,    haughtily,    ^^  This   kingdom 
belonged   to   my   father,    and   I    am    astonished    that 
any   one   should   dispute   my  right   to   it."      To   this 
'conquest   he   added   an    alliance   with    the   Galatians, 
who  later  furnished   him   auxiliaries   at   the   time  of 
his   expedition   into   Greece,   and   to   secure  Cappadocia,   whence  he 
should   touch   upon    Phrygia   which    the    Romans    had   taken    from 
him   during   his   minority,    he   now   caused  Ariarathes,   his  brother- 
in-law,    king   of    Cappadocia,  to   be   killed;   he   murdered   with   his 
own  hand  one  of   this   prince's   children,  drove  out  the  other,  and 
ended   by   placing   upon    the   throne    his   own   son,    eight   years   of 
age.     The  senate,  at  this  time  occupied  with 
the  war  against  the  Cimbri,  paid  little  atten- 
tion   to    these    palace-tragedies.       However, 
when   the  widow   of   Ariarathes  YI.,  herself 
sister  of  Mithridates,  and  now  wife  of  [N'ico- 
medes  II.,  ventured  to  claim  Cappadocia  for 
an    impostor    whom    she    presented    as    the 
brother  of   the  two   murdered  princes,  while 
the   king   of    Pontus   affirmed   that   his   own 
son    was    the    true    son    of    Ariarathes,    the 

senate,  at  last  becoming  indignant,  punished  the  two  kings  by 
ordering  Nicomedes  to  relinquish  western  Paphlagonia,  and  Mithri- 
dates, Cappadocia,  and  declared  the  latter  country  to  be  free. 

The  people  of  Cappadocia  were  alarmed  at  this  liberty;  they 
supplicated  the  senate  to  give  them  a  king,  and  Ariobarzanes  was 
chosen.^  All  these  crimes  and  intrigues  had  resulted,  therefore,  in 
provoking  a  threatening  intervention,  and  in  placing  Cappadocia 
still  more  under  the  influence  of  Rome. 

The  king  of   Pontus  did  not  consider  himself   defeated;   he  let 


Nicomedes  II.  of  Bithvnia.^ 


*  Diademed  head  of  Ariarathes  VI.     From  a  silver  coin. 
'  Diademed  head  of  Nicomedes  II.,  king  of  Bithynia.     From  a  tetradrachm. 
'Saint  Martin  places  this  event   in  the  year  99,  Clinton  {Fasti  Hellen.)  about  94;   it 
IS  probable  that  the  true  date  is  93. 
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this  quarrel  drop,  and  to  avoid  Eoman  notice  he  carried  his  arms 
into  Colchis  and  the  Trans- Caucasian  regions,  where  he  subjugated 
a  great  number  of  Scythian  tribes.  These  expeditions  trained  his 
troops  and  augmented  his  forces  by  bringing  him  into  relations 
with  tribes  which  asked  nothing  better  than  to  sell  their  courage. 
When   Mithridates   found   that   the  senate  were   occupied   else- 


Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Pontus.* 

where,  he  resumed,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  Marius,  his 
earlier  projects,  in  which  he  had  been  able  to  interest  the  powerful 
king   of    Armenia,    Tigranes,    husband   of    his   daughter .  Cleopatra. 


^  Perrot,  Guillaume,  and  Delbet,  Expl.  acientif.  de  la  Galatie,^\.  78.  The  description  given 
by  Strabo  of  his  native  city  is  exact  to  this  day.  It  stood  upon  the  Ii-is  (Yeshil-Ermek),  in 
a  deep  gorge ;  nature  had  done  more  than  art  in  makhig  it  important  as  a  city  and  fortress.  (Cf . 
Hamilton,  Mesearches  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  336.)  The  royal  tombs  made  in  the  rock 
have  lost  their  rich  ornamentation,  which  time  and  plunderers  have  destroyed,  but  whose  un- 
doubted traces  have  been  found  by  MM.  Perrot  and  Guillaume.  A  curious  inscription 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  (C  /.  O.,  4174)  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  the  funeral  monu- 
ments of  ancient  heroes  by  a  certain  Lucius ;  but  the  monuments  which  he  restored  cannot  have 
been  those  of  the  kings  of  Pontus. 


INSURRECTION    OF   THK   PROVINCES.  049 

The  two  kings  seem  to  have  agreed  to  share  western  Asia,  the 
Arjneman  takmg  the  inheritance  of  Cyrus,  and  Mithridates,  Eoman 
Asia,  and  when  acting  together  their  hopes  seemed  not  unreason- 
able^ From  the  profits  of  the  expedition  against  Cappadocia,  which 
Mithndatcs  proposed  to  him,  Tigranes  reserved  to  himself  oU.  the 
boo  y,  and  when  Ariobarzanes  had   been   driven   out,  he,  as  "king 

nl  mT'  ,  f'-'^:'^^^^'^^-'   to   his   young   brother-in-law,   the   son 
of   M:thndates  (93).      The   year   following   Sylla   appeared   as   pro- 
pnetor  .n  that  portion  of  Cilicia  where  the  Eomans  had  established 
themselves      He  gathered  a  small  force,  crossed  the  Taurus,  possibly 
by   way   of    the   Iron   Gates,    and   restored   Ariobarzanes ;    then   he 
advanced  far  eastward    through  lesser   Armenia,   so  as  to  be  the 
first   Roman   who   had   ever   reached   the   banks   of    the   Euphrates. 
He  there  received  an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  the  Parthians, 
who  was  at   this  time   friendly  to   those  who  were   the   enemies  of 
Tigrane^,  and  he  showed   in  this   interview  an  arrogance  of  which 
the   unfortunate   envoy  became  the  victim,  being  put  to   death  on 
■    his  return  to  Ctesiphon  for  having  allowed  the   place  of  honour  to 
the  Roman  praetor.     The  scene  had  been  expressly  arranged  to  im- 
press   the    Asiatic    mind,    which    has    always    felt    a    respect    for 
power ;    the  Eoman,  still  an  obscure  individual,  who  caused  a  king 
of   Cappadocia  and  the   envoy  of   so  formidable  a  potentate  as  the 
king  of  the  Parthians  modestly  to  sit  down  at  his  side,  seemed  to 
be  the  representative  of  a  power  to  which  all  others  must  yield 

This  expedition,  ably  managed,  did  much  honour  to  Sylla  (92) 
But  scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Rome  when  Tigi-anes  and  Mithri- 
dates overthrew  the  Semite's  nominee  and  placed  a  creatm-e  of  their 
own  in  his  stead.  Mithridates  pushed  his  advantage ;  to  conquered 
Cappadocia  he  added  Eithynia,  whence  he  expelled  Nicomedes  III 
estabhshmg  instead  Socrates  Chrestos,  a  brother  of  that  prince  who 
was  pledged  to  the  interests  of  Pontus. 

Mithi-idates  was  at  that  time  really  a  powerful  monarch; 
t«  the  modest  domain  left  him  by  his  father  he  had  added  two- 
thirds  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosphorus.  With  the  exception  of  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  all  the 
Euxine  was  subject  to  his  sway.  In  a  political  and  geographical 
point  of  view  this  empire  lacked  unity,  but  it  afforded  hordes  of 
barbarians,    paid    by    the    treasures    of    the    cities    of    the    coast. 
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enriched  as  they  were  by  the  abundant  fisheries  of  the  Black 
Sea,  by  the  fertility  of  the  Crimea  and  the  auriferous  sands  of 
the  Ural,  which  the  Scythians  exchanged  for  the  merchandise  of 
Greece,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  Indian  commerce,  which  at  that 
time  followed  the  route  of  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
Caucasus.  With  these  resources,  and  his  alliance  with  Armenia, 
Mithridates  was  justified   in  vast  hopes;  but  Tigranes   died,'    assas- 


The  Iron  Gates  across  the  Lake  Eyerdir." 

sinated  by  one   of  his   generals,   and   his   successor,    occupied   with 

^  Saint-Martin  places  bis  death  in  91,  following  Armenian  writers ;  Clinton  in  96.  (Fasti 
Hellen.,  iii.  338.) 

=*  Arundel],  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minora  vol.  i.  p.  330.  The  traveller  Paul  Lucas,  though 
often  guilty  of  exaggeration,  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  Iron  Gates  :  "  On  the  right," 
he  says,  "  is  the  mountain  with  precipitous  rocks ;  at  the  left  are  formidable  precipices.  The 
road,  which  is  half  way  up  the  mountain,  overhangs  the  lake  at  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame.  The  place  was  once  an  important  pass.  The  road  has  manifestly  been 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  mass,  for  the  rock  is  absolutely  impassable,  and  perpendicular  as  a  wall. 
A  gateway  built  of  hewn  stones  exists  still,  the  gates  themselves  being  of  wood,  mounted  with 
iron,  but  they  have  been  much  impaired  by  time." 
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making  his  position  secure,  recalled  the  Armenian  troops  from 
Asia  Minor  (91).  The  senate,  with  their  wonted  ability,  turned 
this  tragedy  to  profit  :  although  the  storm  was  about  to  burst 
upon  Italy  and  upon  Eome,  orders  were  sent  to  the  pr^tor  of 
Asia  to  replace  upon  their  thrones  Mcomedes  and  Ariobarzanes. 
Mithridates  offered  no  resistance ;  he  retired  into  his  kingdom  of 
Pontus  (90),  and  allowed  Nicomedes  to  ravage  Paphlagonia  in  order 
to  obtain  means  for  the  payment  of-  his  Koman  creditors  (89) 


XL— Conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by  Mithridates  (88) ;   Invasion 

OF  Greece  (87). 

But   ih^   Pontic   king  went   on   quietly  with  his   preparations 

Four  hundred   vessels  were   in   his  harbours,   and   he   continued   to 

build    more;     his    emissaries,    meanwhile,    were 

gathering     sailors     and     pilots     in    Egypt     and 

Phoenicia,    soldiers   among    the   Scythians,    Thra- 

cians,  and  even   the   Celts  on  the  shores  of  the 

Danube;    innumerable  bands  of   barbarians  were 

coming  across  the  Euxine  or  traversing  the  defiles 

of    the    Caucasus,    300,000    men   being    at    this 

time  assembled.^     A  part  of  the  Galatians,  "  the 

nation  to  whom  Eome  had  once  paid  a  ransom," 

consented  to  follow  Mithridates,  and  Asia  called 

upon  him  to  advance.      He  now   threw  off  the 

mask,    sending  one   of  liis   generals   to   reproach 

the  proconsul  Cassius  with  the  acts  of   injustice 

which   Rome   had   committed   towards    himself    as   regards    Phrygia 

and  Cappadocia.     He  enumerated  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal  and 

the   many^  allies   he   could   find   even   in   Italy  among   the   subjects 

of    Eome.^       "Weigh    aU    these     considerations,"    he     concluded; 

*  Justin,  xxxviii.  4. 

near'th^^'^"!^  ^^^J  ^^?  '^'^^^^  ^^  *  '^^'*  '"^^^  °'  P^'"^^^  ^^^^^  «^^'««^^^^  ^^^»d  at  Nicopolis, 
fig.  60  )  ^"^^^''  ""  '^^  ^""""^  ""**  *  °^^'''^  ''^''^^-     ^^^^^^''^  ^'*'  ^''  ^^'^^^-  P-  ^^> 

rSvlll^TN^^Tt^'^^^i''''^''^  Mithridates  with  the  provincials,  see  Appiau  {Mithrid.,  16),  Plutarch 
^5>ylla,  11),  Dion  (fr.  1 16),  Justin  (xxxvui.  3),  Athena^us  (v.  50). 


Scythian  Warrior  armed 
with  the  acinaces^^ 
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"return  to  better  counsels,  and  I  promise  in  the  name  of  Mithri- 
dates  assistance  in  subduing  revolted  Italy ;  otherwise,  it  is  at 
Eome  that  we  shall  finally  settle  our  dispute."  * 

At  the  moment  when  the  envoy  of  Mithridates  was  using  this 
haughty  language  to   Cassius  (the  end  of   the  year  89),  Rome  was 


Indian  Bacchus  called  Sardanapalus  (p.  654).* 


the  bloody  iurona  of  the  rivalries  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  had  not 
yet    ended    the    Soeiid   war;    a    secret    fermentation  was  at    work 

*  Appian.  MitkritL^  16 :  «  Ic  *Pw/u|y  »«t  Kpiotw  iw^«v. 

*  Cok)«j«a]  statue  in  Orwk  marUe  found  iu  1766  at  Tuaculum,  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa  which 
was  perhaps  that  of  Lucius  Veruau  (AfMMo  Pio-Ciementimo,  pi.  41,  and  Clarac,  Mut^  de  tculpt.y 
pL  6!>4.  No.  lOQc^.)  This  personage,  divinity  or  king,  wears  the  Assyrian  costume ;  he  wears 
a  long,  full  tunic,  covered  hy  a  large  mantle;  cai  which  is  the  name  Sardanapalus  in  Greek 
letters.    This  inscription  has  excited  great  interest  among  archteok^ists.    Clarac  helieves  it  of 
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throughout  the  provinces,  and  the  proconsul  himself  was  almost 
without  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  excited  Asia.  However,  he  replied 
with  an  order  to  3Iithridates  to  withdraw  from  Cappadocia.  It  was 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  Mithridates  had  expected  it.  The  torrent 
was  at  once  let  loose ;  Mcomedes  and  the  consular  legate  Aquillius 
who  sought  to  check  it  at  the  head  of  those  provincial  levies 
of    which    Cicero   speaks   with    so   much   contempt,  were   defeated 


Aqueduct,  on  the  Principle  of  the  Siphon,  at  Patara.^ 

Mithridates  drove  back  the  proconsul  Oppius  from  Cappadocia  into 
PamphyUa,  and  in  a  single  action  destroyed  the  Koman  fleet  which 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine.  The  conqueror  then  sent  home 
the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  excused  the  debts  of  the  cities,  and 
promised   them   five  years'   exemption  from  subsidies.    As  a  result 

^^X^T  1^*°  ^^*  ****"^  '**^^  ^  '^"^  '^^""^  "^  ^^  «P^^°  ^^*^  Sardanapalus,  identified 
^tn  the  bearded  Indian  Bacchus,  is  perhaps  an  .\siatic  solar  divinity.  (Cf.  Movers,  die 
-«te»«^r,  vol.  L  p.  462,  478,  479,  and  Guigniaut,  les  Religions  de  Vantiquite,  book  vii) 

Tener,  Betcr.  de  fAsie  min.,  vol  iii.  pi.  179.     A  very  ancient  construction,  proving  that 
tHe  use  of  the  siphon  was  understood  in  remote  times. 
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"  return  to  better  counsels,  and  I  promise  in  the  name  of  Mithri- 
dates  assistance  in  subduing  revolted  Italy;  otherwise,  it  is  at 
Rome  that  we  shall  finally  settle  our  dispute." ' 

At  the  moment  when  the  envoy  of  Mithridates  was  using  this 
haughty  language  to   Cassius  (the  end  of  the  year  89),  Rome  was 
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Indian  Bacchus  called  Sardanapalus  (p.  654). 


the  bloody  arena  of  the  rivalries  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  had  not 
yet    ended    the    Social   war;    a    secret    fermentation  was  at   work 

•  Appian,  Mithrid.,  16  :  iik  'Viifitiv  M  tpimv  !u«/iiv. 

'  Colosaal  statue  In  Greek  marble  found  in  1766  at  Tusculum,  in  the  ru.ns  of  «/'  '»J''^.c'i 
was  perhaps  that  of  Lucius  Verus.  (Mu^eo  Pio-Clementino,  pi.  41,  and  Clarac,  Muse.  de«^lpt^ 
pi.  6*4,  No.  1602.)  This  personage,  divinity  or  king,  wears  the  Assyrian  costunae,  he  wears 
a  long  full  tunic,  covered  by  a  large  mantle,  on  which  U  the  name  Sardanapalus  m  Oreek 
kt^rs     This  inscription  has  excited  great  intet^s.  a,»o„g  arch«=ologists.    Clarac  beUeves  tt  of 


throughout  the  provinces,  and  the  proconsul  himself  was  almost 
without  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  excited  Asia.  However,  he  replied 
with  an  order  to  .3Iithridates  to  withdraw  from  Cappadocia.  It  was 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  Mithridates  had  expected  it.  The  ton^ent 
was  at  once  let  loose ;  Nicomedes  and  the  consular  legate  Aquillius, 
who  sought  to  check  it  at  the  head  of  those  provincial  levies 
of    which    Cicero   speaks   with    so   much   contempt,  were   defeated. 


Aqueduct,  on  the  Principle  of  the  Siphon,  at  Patara.^ 

Mithridates  drove  back  the  proconsul  Oppius  from  Cappadocia  into 
Pamphylia,  and  in  a  single  action  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet  which 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine.  The  conqueror  then  sent  home 
the  '  prisoners  he  had  taken,  excused  the  debts  of  the  cities,  and 
promised   them   five   years'    exemption  from  subsidies.     As  a  result 

later  date  than  the  statue  itself ;  M.  Alfred  Maury  is  of  opinion  that  Sardanapalus,  identified 
with  the  bearded  Indian  Bacchus,  is  perhaps  an  Asiatic  solar  divinity.  (Cf.  Movers,  die 
Phcenizier,  vol.  i.  p.  462,  478,  479,  and  Guigniaut,  leg  Religions  de  Vantiquite,  book  vii.) 

^  Texier,  Descr.  de  VAsie  min.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  179.     A  very  ancient  construction,  proving  that 
the  uae  of  the  siphon  was  understood  in  remote  times. 
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the  people  eve^where  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  Hs  advance 
was  not  so  much  a  conquest  as  a  tnumphal  march.  '^^^Sil 
him  a  saving  divinity  and  the  new  Bacchus  wh^c  h.s  noh  e  f a  e 
recallinc.  that  of  Alexander  added  to  the  illusion.  Magnesia 
ad tp;ium,  Sti.tonic.a  in  Caria,  and  Patai.  in  Ly.a  w.h 
few  others,  resisted  the  general  current.  To  bind  the  Asiatic 
population  'to  his  cause  hy  a  ^^  ^J^^^^^I^Z 
r  t:\ro^rrUW  teTdatr  on  the  da.  appointed,  at 


Ephesus  ;  Ruins  of  the  Gymnasium  (p.  656).^ 


the  same  hour,  the  entire  province  ;evenged  itself  for J^-^ 
afflictions.  All  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  Asi  -^  ^^l- J; 
women,  children,  and  even  slaves  perishing  annd  toitures^ 
even  he  most  venerated  sanctuaries  were  able  to  protect  tne 
"eUm  '  their  confiscated  property  was  divided  between  the  mux- 
C  'and  the  Mng,  and  the  latter  found  hnnseK  suffic.„t  7 
enriched  to  be  able  to  declare  the  Asiatics  -  of  all  tax  for^fi 
years.     Ephesus  among  all  these  cities  signalized  hex  hate. 

■  >  Vo„.  a.  Constantino,,,.  .  J^pU.e,  by  De  ^o^s^"  <;^;l^:;^'':[  Z  ^  ^^r- 
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Coin  of  Mitylene/ 


there   were    no   Eomans   left    to   kill,   the   inhabitants   turned   tteir 

fury  against  monuments   erected  by  them   or  in   their  honour,  and 

the  city   earned .  the   distinction  of    being   the    capital    of   the   new 

empire.      Cassius    meanwhile   had   fled   as   far   as    Ehodes.      Oppius 

was  given  up  by  the  people  of  Laodicsea, 

and   Mithridates   carried  him  along  in 

chains.       Aquillius,    betrayed    by    the 

Mitylenians,    was    exhibited    to   public 

derision   in    the   principal    cities,    until 

at  Pergamus  he  was  put   to  death  by 

pouring    molten    gold    into   his   mouth 

(88).*      Rome  thus  expiated  by  the  death  of  100,000  of  her  people 

or    her    allies,    and    by    a    shock   which    made    the   whole    empire 

tremble,    the    abominable     exactions    of    her    pro-consuls    and    her 

publicans. 

The  first  part  of  the  plans  of  Mithridates  had  now  been 
carried  out;  Asia  had  been  gained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cities  that  still  held  out,  one  of  them,  Ehodes,  making  a  brilliant 
resistance  and  giving  shelter  to  the  Eomans  who  had  escaped  from 
the  massacre.  Several  times  Mithridates  attacked  this  island  city, 
but  was  always  unsuccessful,  and  in  one  of  these  naval  battles 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  passed  the  winter  of  88 — 7  at 
Pergamus  in  order  to  be  near  Greece,  and  celebrated  there  Avith 
great  pomp  his  mamage  with  the  beautiful  Monima,  a  Greek  of 
Stratonicffia  or  Miletus,  who  had  refused  his  offers  until  he  con- 
sented to  bestow  upon  her  the  rank  of  queen.  The  fault  which 
had  ruined  Antiochus  ^  now  became  disastrous  to  Mithridates ;  the 
great  king  gave  place  to  the  voluptuous  satrap,  and  the  opportunity 
for  striking  a  decisive  blow  went  by.  The  Pontic  king,  however, 
did  not  forget  himself  so  entirely  as  did  Antiochus.  During  his 
wedding  festivities  he  sent  out  from  his  harem,  his  orders  for  the 
massacre,  and  he  now  made  ready  to  profit  by  the  civil  war  which 
was  detaining  the  legions  in  Italy,  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  the 
Italians  and  Greeks. 


^  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  Mm,  lyre,  and  serpent.  Silver  coin  of 
Mitylene. 

*  Appian,  Mithrid.,  21.  According  to  Diodorus  (xxxvii.  27)  he  killed  himself  to  escape 
from  insults  and  tortures. 


3  Q 


See  T).  47. 
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The   Greeks  were  keenly  alive   to  the   events   on   the  opposite 
shore  of   the  ^gean,  and  the   rhetoricians  did  not  fail  to  extol  m 
pon.pous  language   the    generosity   of    the   king,    the    libcratum   of 
Asia,  and  the  revival  of  the  Hellenic  race.     The  Athenians,  always 
mindful  of  the  great  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  were  now  the 
most  excited.      They  had  had  less  to  suffer  than  others  from  pro- 
consular   exactions,    and    Kome    had    shown    them    very    unusual 
consideration.     But  their  immense  vanity  was  not  content  with  the 
trivial   part  which   they  now  played   in   the   world,  and   they  were 
indic-nant   to    see    eminent    Romans    like    the   oratoi-s   Crassus   and 
Antonius   traverse  their   city  without   rendering  her  the   customary 
homage,    disdaining    her   marvels,    her   yet   famous   schools    and    m 
the   city  of    Sophocles   and   Demosthenes   affecting   to  speak      tlieir 
barbaric   language."  '      Accordingly,    Athens    had    accepted  the   no 
doubt  brilliant  offers  of  Mithridates.     That  city  was  now  to  be  the 
base   of    operations   for    the   Pontic   army ;    the   siege   she   endured 
^as  the  most  considerable  incident  of  the  war;   and  as  if  to  show 
that  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of   the  independence  of  a  little 
nation  as  of   a  struggle  which  had  already  been  going  on    or  more 
than   a   century  between  the   Hellenic  and    the   Latin   civilizations, 
two    philosophers,    Aristion   and   Apellicon   of    Toos,  conducted    the 
defence,   and    it   was   the    representative   of    the   old   Roman   party 
who  in  the  end  forced  her  gates. 

In  the  spring  of   the  year  87  the  Pontic  fleet,  mistress  of   the 
^gcan   Sea,  transported   into   Greece   an  army  imder  the  command 
of    the    Cappadocian    Archelaus,    while    one    of    the    kings    sons, 
Arcathias,  on   the   north  of   the  Hellespont,  was   gathering   another 
army,   to    be    augmented    on    its    march    by    the    Thi-acian    and 
Danubian   tribes,    among  whom   the   emissaries   of    Mithrulates   had 
long  been  at  work.      This  plan  was  skilful.      The  Roman  governor 
of   Maeedon,  who  alone  in  Hellas  had  some  troops  at  his  disposal, 
would  be   hemmed   in  between  the   two   Asiatic   armies.      But   the 
150,000  men  whom  Mithridates  promised  to  send  into  Gi-eece  were 
a  kind  of  troops  that  Flamiuinus  had  once  characterized  by  telling 
a  story,^  and  the  same  prince  who  had   conducted  the  Asiatic  war 
^ith  so  much  resolution  and  celerity,  now  carried  on  the  European 

1  See  Hinstin,  Les  Romaim  a  Afhhies,  p.  (if^,  seq, 
""  See  p.  -47. 
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campaign  with  inexplicable  delays.  Archelaus,  who  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  an-ive  in  Greece  in  the  year  88,  while  Italy  was  yet 
in  a  blaze,  reached  his  destination  only  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  war  was  nearly  over,  and  the  king's  army  spent  a  whole  year 
in  going  from  Lampsacus  to  Thermopylae.  Archelaus  easily  brought 
about  the  defection  of  Athens,  long  before  prepared  by  the  philo- 
sopher Aristion,  also  of  Eubcea  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  of 
Bocotia,  with  the  exception  of  Thespia3 ;  also  two  fortresses  of 
Chalcis  and  of  Demetrias  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eoman 
party. 

The  first  collision  between  the  Eomans  and  Asiatics  took  place 
in  Boeotia.  Bruttius  Sura,  the  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of 
Maeedon,  drove  out  of  Thessaly  a  detachment  which  had  en- 
deavoured to  capture  Demetrias,  for  three  days  fought  successfully 
with  Archelaus  in  the  plain  of  Cha^ronea,  and  would  have  re- 
mained master  of  the  field  if  the  approach  of  the  Peloponnesians 
had  not  ^vrested  the  victory  from  him.^  The  shock  was  so  severe 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  invasion  to  a  stand.  More- 
over, Sylla  was  coming  up,  and  the  Pontic  army  was  not ; 
Archelaus  fell  back  upon  the  Pira^us,^  and  Aristion  re-entered 
Athens.  They  held  only  the  coast  of  Greece,  but  that  they  held 
strongly,  thanks  to  the  half-insular  position  of  Athens  and  their 
own  fleet,  mistress  of  the  ^gean. 


III. — Siege  of  Athens;   Battles  of  Ch^ronea  and  Orcho- 

MENUS  (87 — 85). 

While  fighting  was  going  on  in  Boootia,  Sylla  had  crossed  the 
Adiiatic  with  five  legions — about  30,000  men — and  the  little  gold 
that   he   had   been   able   to   obtain  by  the  sale   of    the  consecrated 


*  The  arrival  of  Sylla  in  Greece  put  a  stop  to  all  these  movements ;  in  the  further  process 
of  the  war  the  Peloponnesians  were  entirely  out  of  account. 

^  Lebas  and  Waddington,  Voyage  archeoL,  pi.  xii.  [The  Piraeus  is  now  a  very  different 
place  from  what  it  was.  It  contains  20,000  inhabitants  ;  its  harbour  is  full  of  ships,  and,  sad 
to  relate,  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  factor)'  chimneys  is  defacing  the  place.  The  harbour, 
though  not  large,  is  perfectly  sheltered,  and  deep  up  to  the  shore,  and  is  able  to  hold  many  ships 
of  war,  together  with  merchantmen  and  steamers. — EdJ] 
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„«  nf  thP  temples '  He  levied  some  auxiliaries  in  Thessaly, 
rrana^B^S  ana  ma^Ced  upon  At.e.  lea.n,  -^^^^ 
detachments  at  Megara  to  close  the  isthmus,  and  a  Eleusis  to 
tlnonen  the   route   to   Bceotia,    which   was    to   supply   him   with 

'    Is      Athen?  was  connected  with  the  Pir^us  by  the  Long 
provisions.      Athens  was   c  ^^^^   ^^^ 

Walls   of   Themistocles,   and   with   the  aid   oi   me 
Pir.us  was  constantly  receiving  soldiei.  and  provision  ,  wh.h  w^^^^^ 
sent  into  the  city.     Sylla  at  first  devoted  all  ^^^f^^^^T^l^; 
the  city   from  its  harbour  by  breaking   through  the  Long    Walls, 
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The  Long  Walls  of  Athens/' 


his  soldiers  nor  himself,  for  prosciibea  a 

of   the  Lyceum  and  the  Academy ;   to   pay  his  soldiers  he  pilla(,ed 

tUs «.  .c,K  Kpia»,»  ..a  o;..^  -^r.  ";> 

gold   should  be    restored  aftei    the   war.       x        v 

^"""."p^Lc.,.  «.««,  1-2.    He  kept  his  woM,  but  it  was  the  Greeks  w„o  paid  fo.  ,.i™.    After 


ii])\i<.'.  Ill'  •  i,n>MN  •I'Mii.'" 


Sculpture  from  Delphi  (Quadriga  and 
Wreaths)/ 


called  to  their  aid  presages  forbidding  this  forced  loan.  They  had 
heard  the  lyre  of  Apollo  sound  in  the  sanctuary.  "It  is  a  sign 
that  he  consents,"  the  general  said  ;  "  deliver  over  these  treasures  ; 
the  god  himself  gives  them  to  us  to  fight  against  the  barbarians; 
they  will  be  safer  in  my  hands 
than  in  yours." 

Meanwhile  the  attack  on  the 
Piroeus  made  no  progress.  Ar- 
chelaus  skilfully  checked  the  ad- 
vances of  the  besiegers,  and 
employed  in  the  defence  all  that 
the  engineering  science  of  the 
time  had  taught.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  ordered  a  grand  sortie, 
which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  besieging  army  had  it  not 
been  for  the  desperate  courage  of 
a  Eoman  cohort,  whose  soldiers 
had  some  military  disgrace  to 
wipe  out.     Winter  came  on  before 

the  mms  had  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  constructed  of  enormous 
blocks.  Fortunately  the  advance  of  the  Pontic  army  was  in- 
credibly slow.  The  death  of  Arcathias  still  further  delayed  them, 
and  the  year  86  found  Sylla  encamped 
at  Eleusis  with  a  portion  of  his  troops, 
the  rest  posted  between  the  Piraeus  and 
Athens,  to  continue  the  blockade ;  the 
Pontic  army  besieged  in  these  two  places, 
Euba^a  and  Macedon ;  and  Mithridatcs 
still  in  Asia. 

In    the    spring    Sylla    renewed    his 

attacks     vigorously,     but     Lucullus,     whom      Battering-Ram  (used  by  hand).^ 

he  had  sent  into  Egypt  to  collect  vessels, 

had  not  been  able  to  form  a  fleet  capable  of  disputing  the  seas  with 

the  battle  of  Chaeronea  he  consecrated  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo  half  the  territory  of  Thebes  to 
compensate  the  temples  for  the  treasures  that  he  had  '•  borrowed  "  from  them.     (Pint.,  SyUa^ 

*  Lebas  and  AN  addington,  Voyage  archeol.,  pi.  xcii.,  fig.  2. 

■■*  Bas-relief  of  Trajan's  column.      (Bartoli,  (Jolonna    Traj.,  pi.  xxii.)      Dacians  attacking 
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Coin  of   Alliens.^ 


660  tBE  0.ACC1II,  »iMra  «!■  "■•"  '""•  '**  "  '"• 

,ta.  „,  .W  ting  ..  P.»t»..     no,,,™.  0,  ,h.  »PU..  «.  .J«  PJ». 

..llort.  agaiMl  the  «>ty.     *»»»  ''  '     |j       ,  „(,„  tochmit.' 

" "  """1  *,t'^:t:7  o :«:  la  .ujpo^cd ., «.» 

However,    Anstioii,    master   oi    \  ^  ^f   sur- 

.OOP.  wMc.  A.c.elaus  .ad  fu^shed  ^-^^^^   ^  ^^^^^^^      ,,,, 
render.      According   to   PMaich    who^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^ 

tHs   sophist,  turned   general,  was^  a  w.t^^^^^^^^      ^^  ^^^^^^ 

spent  in  revels,  and  by  day  he  appeared 
upon  the  walls  to  insult  the  Romans, 
Metella,  their  general's  wife,  and  Sylla 
himself,  whom,  on  account  of  his  blotchy 
complexion,  Aristion  compared  to  a  mul- 

,      -.1         .1      The  philosophers  of  that  time  believed 
berry  powdered  with  meal.     The  pUilos  p  Peripatetic 

themselves    to    be   statesmen   and    even   -™/  J 

Apellicon  of  Teos  also   had  a  eo—    ^^^^^^^^^  ,,,,,  ,_   ,he 
,ond  of   boo.s,  --^^-Z^Ur^^o  thefts,  we  may  sa. 

L  Apellicon  suffered  from  the  to  ta^oms ,  SyUa 
seized  his  library-  and  earned  it  to  Home.^  The 

manuscripts  of  Aristotle  were  a  part  of  it ,    tney 

r^pied,  and  Andronicus  of  Ehodes  prep.^ 

from    them    the    first   known    collection    of    this 

master's  works.  ,      ,    j  v„:u  «tni 

The  walls  which  Themistocles  had  built  stiU 

„f  <;vlla    and   gave  the  two  friends  time  to 
an-ested   the   advance  of   SyUa,   ana   ga 

.  •  •  •  r.m'8  head  We  commit  an  anachronism  in 
city  walk  by  means  of  a  bean,  ''"^"""'""^'"J.Zn^  of  this  machine,  which  was,  according 
boLwing  this  detail  of  Trajat^'s  »1>""  '»*»;'"'  ^  ,„  architectural  monument  the  sold.ers 
to  Pliny  Imt.  Sat.,  vii^  57),  o^"^^;'  ^'^^^  ^;  ^.ions,  however,  they  handled  the  ram  under 
are  naturally  represented  exposed ;  in  siege  ope 
movable  shelters. 

'  Plut.,  SilUa,  13-  ,     .     J  .,»  Minerva-   on  the  reverse,  the  name  ol 

.^I'of^thens      ^^'^^^t^Z:^^..^^,^^-:^^' 
Mithridates,  BA(».)AE(*c)  M.ePAAATHStha^of  ^^^^^  ^__^^^^  ,^.,_  ^  1,619.) 

'-^T.^Xt£:7Z'^:S>^  -los  and  was  defeated.      .Vthen.us, 
'■  ^^;T,;et^of  rL  and  recovery  of  Aristot.e's^.SS.  in  a  .Uar  at  Scepsis  is  told  by 

StrabixiU.  i.  k  and  ^^J^  ^:'::Z^i^^'^-^  ■—  --''"^-  ^^^ 
5  ifeukSl^"  Momums  d^Athrnes,  I>o.  -i  i  • 


Coin  of  Apellicon.' 


Coin  of  Aristion.^ 


philosophize.      Meanwhile   famine   had   spread    even    to   the   troops. 
Twice  Archelaus   made  an   attempt  to  provision  Athens,  but  Sylla, 
informed    by    two    slaves,    who    threw   into    his  lines    hollow   balls 
containing    information,    intercepted    the    convoys ;    Aristion    finally 
decided    to    send    to    Sylla    two    envoys,    who    harangued    him    at 
great   length   in   praise  ol    Theseus,  Eumolpus,  and  Miltiades.      "  I 
was   not  sent   hither   to   take   lessons  in   eloquence,   but  to   punish 
rebels,"    said  the  general,   and   he   sent   them  away.      On   the   first 
day  of  March,  86,  some  soldiers  surprised  a  weak 
place   in    the   defence,    and    the   city   was    taken. 
Sylla  caused  a  portion  of  the  wall  to  be  thrown 
down,    and   at   midnight,  with   trumpets  sounding 
the  charge  and  the  shouts  of  the  whole  army,  he 
entered  the  city.'      Here  he  respected  the  monu- 
ments, but   not   the  Jives  of   men.     Sylla  wished 
to    terrify   Greece   and   Asia   by    the   sack   of    this    city,    which   in 
delaying  his  advance  for  nine  months  had  risked  his  fortunes.     His 
soldiers  being   satiated  with  blood  and   gold,  and  the  terror  of   his 
name  spread  in  all  directions,   he  restored  their  liberty    to  those  of 
the  Athenians  who  yet  survived,  and  even  gave  them  back  the  island 
of    Delos;    once   more   Athens   was    saved   by    the    memory    of    her 
illustrious  dead. 

Sylla  now  resumed  the  siege  of  the  Piraeus  with  great  activity ; 
behind  every  section  of  wall  that  his  rams  broke  down  he  found 
another  wall  erected  by  his  skilful  and  persevering  adversary,  and 
he  was  forced  to  conquer  the  place  inch  by  inch.^  Archelaus, 
driven  back  into  Munychia,  which  the  sea  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
might  have  continued  his  resistance,  but  it  was  no  longer  worth 
while  for  the  Pontic  army  to  remain  on  this  point  of  the  Athenian 
teiTitory.  By  their  valiant  defence  they  had  for  nearly  a  year 
kept  Sylla  out  of  Asia,  and  given  time  to  Mithridates  to  complete 
his  preparations,  and  to  the  royal  army  time  to  arrive  in  Greece. 
Archelaus   now   embarked  and  sailed  for  Euboea  to  put  himseK   in 


'  Plut.,  Sylla,  14. 

»  Jieul(^,  ibid.,  No.  216.  The  owl  of  Minerva,  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  kQE(ya'mv),  and 
that  of  three  monetary  officials,  APISTlSiN  <I>IAS2N  HFIAS  AH. 

=♦  Sylla,  who  has  respected  the  public  buildings  of  Athens,  destroyed  all  those  of  the 
Piraeus.     (App.,  Mithrid.,  41.) 
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communication  with  Taxiles,  the  new  general  in  command  of  the 
army  from  Thrace,  who  was  coming  down  in  the  rear  of  the 
legions  with  an  army  of  110,000  men.  Sylla,  not  being  master 
of  the  sea,  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  stenlo 
Attica ;  moreover,  he  wished  to  meet  Hortensius,  who  was  bringing 
reinforcements  to  him  from  Thcssaly.  Being  obliged  to  avoid 
Thermopylae,  where  a  force  of  the  enemy  were  m  wait  for  hiin, 
Hortensius  had   taken  the  road   by  Mount   Pindus  and   was  coming 
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Soldier  armed  with  a  Sling.' 


A.  Roman  Trnmpeter  (onrnicm ). 


down  into  Boeotia.  Two  roads,  one  passing  to  the  south,  the 
Other  to  the  north  of  Mount  Fames,  led  from  Athens  into  the 
Boeotian  plain,  coming  out  at  Platrea  and  at  Tanagra  lespectivoly. 
Sylla  doubtless  availed  himself  of  both  routes  to  move  his  army 
more  rapidly,  and  made  his  junction  with  Hortensius  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elatea.  Thanks  to  Plutarch,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  prepared  his  history  by  aid  of  Sylla's  Memoii-s, 
we  are  better  informed  than  usual  about  the  incid.'uts  of  this 
campaign. 

'  From  the  column  of  Trajan. 
^  From  the  Arch  of  Constant  ine. 


The  proconsul  established  his  camp  on  a  hill  close  by  a 
stream  of  water.  There  he  saw  everything,  and  was  himself 
seen,  which  was  a  part  of  his  design,  for  he  hoped  that  the 
enemy,  confiding  in  their  superior  numbers,  and  despising  the 
small  Roman  force,  might  commit  some  imprudence/  And  so  it 
happened,  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Taxiles  demanded  to  be 
led  to  battle,  and  Archelaus  himself  wished  it.  The  plain  was  full 
of    men   and    horses    and    chariots.      The   glitter   of    theii*    armoui*, 


View  of  Platsea."' 

adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  Median 
and  Scythian  dress,  the  polished  lustre  of  brass  and  steel,  gave 
this  immense  mass  a  conspicuous  and  formidable-  aspect.  But,  as 
Marius  had  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Teutons,  Sylla  now  kept 
his  army  motionless  behind  their  entrenchments,  and  supported  with 
patience  the  taunts  of  the  barbarians,  who,  encouraged  by  this 
inaction,  spread  themselves  abroad  many  days'  journey  from  the 
camp    for    purposes    of    rapine   and  plunder.      They   sacked   cities, 

^  Plutarch  ffives  Sylla  but  16,500  men.    But  Sylla  understated  the  number  of  his  troops,  as 
also  that  of  his  slain.     If  we  say  30,000,  of  whom  half  were  Romans,  we  shall  doubtless  come 

"''''«' iLrrvon  Stackelberg;  Greece.     [This  view  looks  west  towards  Mount  Helicon. -7^^.] 


W 
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pillaged  temples,  and  arrayed  against  themselves  the  gods,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  kept  Sylla  informed  of 
of  all    the    movements    of    the    Asiatics;    the   gods,   especially   the 

renowned  oracle  of 
Trophonius,  multi- 
plied predictions  of 
Eoman  successes. 

To     draw     the 
Romans  out  of  their 
lines,  Archelaus,  who 
commanded  in  chief, 
broke  up   his  camp, 
and    moved    in    the 
direction  of    Cha?ro- 
nea,      along      the 
western      shore     of 
Lake  Copais,  an  im- 
prudent    movement, 
for,  in  case  of  defeat, 
he  had  no  line  open 
upon  which  he  could 
retreat.     Sylla  fore- 
vi      stalled   him ;    for  a 
tribune     with      one 
legion,     guided     by 
some       Cha^roneans, 
occupied  this  import- 
ant  city   before   he   could   arrive  ;    the   Romans    found   here   many 
souvenirs   of    the ^  brilliant   encounters   of    Bruttius   Sura   with    this 
second   Xerxes;  and   such  was   the  confidence  of  the   soldiers  that, 
on   the   arrival   of   the  general,   the   tribune   offered   him   a   wreath 
of  laurel   in   their  name,  as   though   the   victory   had   already   been 

won. 

The  Asiatics  were  posted  on  a  hill  called  Mount  Thurium, 
overlooking  the  city.  On  the  arrival  of  the  proconsul  two  men 
of    Ch^ronea    came    to   him   with    a   proposal    to   conduct   a   small 


Terra-cotta  Figurine  from  Tanagra.^ 


Heuzey,  les  Figurines  de  terre  cuite  du  mmee  du  Louvre,  pi.  xxii.,  fig.  1 . 
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party  by  a  secret  foot-path  to  a  point  above  the  enemy.  He 
accepted  their  offer,  and  made  his  plans  accordingly.  In  his  half- 
entrenched  position,  Sylla  awaited  the  effect  of  the  surprise 
of  Mount  Thurium,  and  the  onset  of  the  Pontic  army. 

The  enemy's  order  of  battle  consisted  in  placing  the  chariots 
in  the  first  rank ;  in  the  second,  the  phalanx ;  in  the  third,  the 
auxiliaries  armed  after  the  Roman  fashion,  among  whom  were 
many   fugitive   Italians.^      Between   the   chariots    and   the   phalanx. 


Chaeronea.^ 


Archelaus  and  Taxiles  had  placed  15,000  slaves  enfranchised  by 
public  decree  in  the  cities  of  Greece.'  Thus  provincials,  Italians, 
slaves,  all  the  revolters  against  Rome  were  represented  in  this 
army  of  Mithridates. 

*  Mivtis  fugitivis  ItcUicce  gente",  quorum  pervicacia;  multum  fidehat.     (Front.,  Strateg., 

i.  3, 17.) 

=»  Belle,  Voyage  en  Grece.  {Tour  du  Monde,  1^77,  pt.  841,  p.  97.)  Choeronea  is  now  but 
a  small  hamlet,  Kapunia.  The  remains  of  tlie  theatre  can  yet  be  seen,  "  one  of  the  rudest  in 
Greece,  whose  stiff,  narrow,  and  inconvenient  seats  are  cut  in  a  hard,  flint  rock."  [The  walls  of 
the  great  acropolis,  called  Petrachus,  are  however  very  fine  and  well  preserved.— -£'</.] 

»  Plutarch,  Sylla,  18. 
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As  soon  as  the  Romans  appeared  on  the  crest  of  Mount 
Thnrtm  he  affrighted  barbarians  would  have  fled,  but  upon  that 
Itersbpe  the  rods  and  stones  sent  down  by  the  legxonanes  over- 
ok  nd  cashed  then. ;  they  fell  one  upon  another,  wounded  w^ 
tLir  own  weapons,  and  many  perished  -il^^-^J-^/^^^J^f  f, 
a  blow  Those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  plain  were  cut 
*"    ^^^  in  pieces  by  Murena,  or  fell  m  among 

the  Pontic    army,    arresting  its    march 
and    bringing    it    into    disorder.       The 
scythe-armed  chariots  began  an  attack, 
but  embarrassed  by  the  palisades,  could 
get  no  headway.      "As  an  arrow  shot 
feebly  from   the   bow   falls   useless,  the 
first  chariots  sent  forward  without  vigour, 
.  are  repulsed  without  difficulty,   and  the 
Romans  call  out  for  more,  amid  laughter 
and  applause,  as  they  would  have  done 
in  witnessing  races  in  the  circus." 

This   gaiety  was    of    ill   omen  for 
the   Asiatics.      At   the    moment  of  re- 
ceiving the  Roman  onslaught  they  closed 
their    ranks    and    lowered    their    long 
lances,    imitated    from    the    Macedonian 
sarissje ;  but  before  his  first  line  reached 
this  dense  mass,  Sylla  rained  upon  them 
the  darts  of  the  skirmishers  (velites)  and 
all  the  projectiles  with  which  his  second 

1-   1       T>,„«  srans  were   produced  in   the   line;   then, 
line   was    SUPT>lie<l.       i"^^   S'^P"    "  '  ,  ,     ,       „:j„ 

s"la   advanr.il    his    legionaries,    who,   as   at   Pydna,   pushed    aside 

the  Dikes  or  stepped  over  them  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

*'^  '£  adversaries  of  Rome  had  leamed  nothing  ^y  their  ^e^^^^^ 

Mithridates   had   not   been   able   to   find   anything  better   than  this 

ll;  0    battle,  whose  inefficiency  should  have  been  made  evident 

hin     by  three   defeats    in    a    century;    Cynoscephate,    Magnesia 

nd  Pjdn  .     Of  the  120,000  Asiatics  gathered  at  Ch.ronea  10,000 

elped  to  Chalcis  with  their  leaders.     The  conqueror  boasted  that 

'  From  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 
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A    Veles.' 


I 


he  had  not  lost  fifteen  soldiers,^  a  stupid  falsehood,  since  it  gives 
the  impression  that  his  enemy  was  contemptible  ;  this  did  not 
however  appear  so  to  the  ancients,  for  in  their  eyes,  to  gain 
a  battle  without  loss  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  protection  of  the 
gods ;  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  favourite  of  heaven  was  a  special 
object  of  ambition  with  Sylli.  Nowadays  men  believe  less  in 
fortune,  and  more  in  the  leader's  talent. 

Mithridates  at  once  set  about  gathering  a  new  army.  He 
had  promised  Asia  a  milder  rule  ;  but  he  overwhelmed  the  country 
with  taxes  and  requisitions.  (Conspiracies  were  formed,  which  he 
sought  to  smother   in  blood.     The  tetrarchs  of  Galatia  were  invited 


Dviiiff  Galatian.^ 


to  a  banquet,  and  murdered,  as  well  as  tli(nr  wives  and  cliildren. 
He  confiscated  tlieir  property,  and  suppressed  tliis  form  of  govern- 
ment, always  a  favourite  with  the  Gauls,  imposing  upon  them  one 
of  his  satraps  as  king  ;  ^  some  of  them  however  had  made  their 
escape ;  they  collected  troops,  drove  out  the  royal  garrisons,  and 
Mithridates  saw  a  dangerous  war  break  out  in  his  rear.  At 
Chios,  he  compelled  the  people  to  give  him  2,000  talents;  then 
under  tlie  pretence  tliat  the  amount  was  not  complete,  one  of  his 
admirals  carried  off  all  tlie  inhabitants  and  landed  them  on  the 
Pontic  coast ;  at  Adramvttium  he  caused  the  senators  of  the  toAvn 
to  be  all  put  to  death.  Tralles,  Metropolis,  Pergamus,  Ephesus 
even,  alarmed   at   the    fate    of    Chios,   massacred   the   king's   officers 


'  Appian  (Mithr.,  45)  says  fifteen  were  missing,  but  two  of  them  came  in  later. 

■^  Or  gladiator,  at  Venice.     (Mu-nee  Saint-Marc,  vol.  ii,  pi.  46.) 

'  So  at  least  Sylla  said  in  his  Memoirs.     Cf.  Pint.,  Sylla,  V.),  and  App.,  Mith.,  45. 
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and  closed  their  gates.^  To  arrest  the  defection  of  the  others, 
Mithridates  granted  to  debtors  release  from  their  debts  ;  to 
foreigners  established  in  the  cities,  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  and 
to  slaves,  emancipation.  Having  thus  secured  to  himself  a  power- 
ful party  among  the  populace  of  each  city,  he  ruled  by  terror 
over  the  nobles  and  the  rich.  Informers,  encouraged  by  him, 
announced  daily  some  new  conspiracy;  plots  were  formed  in  his 
very  court,  and  in  a  short  time  sixteen  hundred  accused  persons 
were  put  to  death  with  tortures.  Mithridates  had  succeeded  in 
making    the     Greeks     of    Asia    regret     the    rule     of    the    Roman 

proconsuls. 

Sylla  was  still  at  Thebes,  celebrating  his  victory  by  games 
and  festivals,  when  he  learned  that  Valerius  Flaccus  who  had 
succeeded  Marius  in  the  consulship,  was  crossing   the  Adriatic  with 

a    large    army.      At    the    same    time, 
a    general    of     Mithridates,     Dorylaus, 
arriving   from  Asia   with   80,000  men, 
landed  at  Chalcis.^  Between  two  dangers, 
Sylla    chose     the    more    glorious    one, 
and    marched    against    Dorylaus    who 
was    advancing    rapidly    into    Boeotia 
with   a   large  force  of  cavalry.     "  Of   all   the  plains   in  Boeotia  this 
alone,"  says  Plutarch,  "  which  commences  from   the  city  of  Orcho- 
menus,    spreads   out   unbroken    and    clear   of  trees   to   the    edge    of 
the   fens  in  which  the  Melas  loses  itself.     Archelaus  advised  delay 
in   order   to   exhaust    the   resources    of   the    enemy  ;    but   Dorylaus 
reproached  him  with   his  recent   defeat,  as  if    it   were  treason,  and 
was   eager  to   tight.      Sylla   took  up  a   position   facing  the   Asiatic 

»  Smyrna,  Sardis  and  Colophon  followed  this  example.  In  1862,  M.  Waddington  (Imcr. 
de  VAste  min.,  No.  136)  found  an  inscription  containing  a  declaration  of  war  of  the  Ephesians 
against  the  king  of  Pontus,  and  the  decrees  designed  to  give  more  vigour  to  the  defence,  such  as 
the  abolition  of  debts  secured  bv  notes  of  hand,  the  removal  of  debtors'  incapacities,  etc. 
Eight  vears  later  Mr.  Wood  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  a  legal  fragment  (nmety-eight 
lines),  the  longest  text  of  the  kind  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  Greek.  This  fragment,  of 
later  date  than  the  peace  imposed  by  Sylla  upon  Mithridates,  relating  however  to  mortgages 
which  had  become  extremely  numerous  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  burdens  imposed  upon 
the  cities,  is  a  document  throwing  much  light  upon  Greek  legislation  in  respect  to  debts.  See 
R.  Dareste,  Eevue  historique  du  droit  francais  et  Hranger,  1877,  p.  161-175. 

"  Licinianus  says  50,000. 

3  EPXO  EY,  commencement  of  the  city's  name ;  and  monogram.     Diota  or  vase.    Un  the 
reverse,  a  Eceotian  buckler,  and  an  ear  of  corn.     Silver  coin  of  Orchomenus. 


Coin  of  Orchomenus.^ 
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army,  and  to  hinder  the  movements  of  the  cavalry,  he  cut  the 
plain  with  ditches,  leaving  free  only  that  part  which  led  towards 
the  marshy  ground,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them  entangled  there. 
His  soldiers  were  actively  employed  in  the  trenches  when  Dorylaus 
fell   upon   them    with   immense   force,  dispersed   the   labourers,    and 


Ruins  of  Orchomenus. 


the  supporting  troops,  and  for  a  moment  put  the  Eoman  army  in 
peril.  Sylla  was  obliged  to  stake  his  life  to  check  the  panic. 
Leaping    from    his    horse    and    seizing    a    standard,   he    rushed    in 

'  Guhl  and  Koner,  das  Lehen  d.  Gr.  u.  JRom.,  fig.  70.  Acropolis  of  Orchomenus  built  upon 
an  isolated  rock.  [The  famous  "treasure-house  of  the  Minyae,"a  prehistoric  sepulchre  described 
by  Pausanias,  has  been  lately  exhumed  and  described  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  the  Hellenic 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  Unfortunately  the  bee-hive  roof,  covered  with  an  artificial  hill,  had  fallen 
in  a  few  years  before  his  excavations. — J&W.] 
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among  the  fugitives,  crying  out:  ^^  When  they  ask  you  where 
you  abandoned  your  genei-al,  remember  to  say  it  was  at  Orcho- 
menus ! ''  These  words  brought  them  to  a  stand,  and  two  cohorts 
from  the  right  wing  coming  to  his  aid,  he  drove  back  the  enemy, 
and  then  brought  his  troops  into  camp,  where  he  caused  them  to 
rest  and  take  food.  Confidence  and  order  being  re-established, 
he  sent  them  again  to  the  trenches,  and,  after  a  second  and 
violent  combat,  he  succeeded,  towards  evening,  in  driving  the 
enemy  back  into  their  camp.  On  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  he  resumed  his  approaches,  and  on  being  attacked,  routed 
the  Asiatics,  and  pursued  them  to  their  camp,  which  he  took  by 
storm.  A  general  massacre  ensued,  and  the  marshes  and  lake 
were  filled  with  dead  bodies.^  Two  centuries  and  a  half  later, 
bows  and  breast-plates  and  swords  continued  to  be  found  there, 
bm-ied  deep  in  mud.      The  Asiatic  army  was  annihilated. 

Thebes,  whose  fidelity  had  been  for  a  time  doubtful,  and 
three  other  Boeotian  cities,  shared  the  fate  of  Athens  (85),  and 
the  whole  of  Greece  trembled. 

Whilst    Sylla   was    gaining    this    second    victory,    Flaccus    had 
advanced   into  Asia ;    but,   on   his  way  through   Thessaly,  lie  could 
not  prevent   a   large   number   of   soldiers   deserting   from    his   army 
to  join  that  of  Sylla.     Threatened   by   two  armies  and  having  lost 
his    0A\Ti,    Mithridates    secretly    endeavoured    through    Archelaus    to 
make   terms   with  the   conqueror ;    proposing  to  furnish   Sylla   with 
money,    troops   and   ships,    to   secure   his   return   into   Italy,    if   the 
Eoman   general   would   promise   to   him    the    undisturbed   possession 
of  Asia.-'     SylUi  required  the  restitution  of  all  the  king's  conquests, 
and   of   all   captives   and   fugitives;   the  payment  of   2,000  talents; 
the   restoration   to   their   respective   countries   of   all   exiles,   Chiotes 
'and   others ;  and  the    gift   of  seventy  brass-beaked   galleys.=^      These 
conditions   were  moderate   since   they    merely   established  the   status 
quo,   and  left   unpunished   the   king's   massacres.      Each   day,    how- 
ever,   new    refugees    from    the    Eoman    proscriptions    were    taking 

»  rin  these  same  marshes  the  infantry  of  the  grand  Catalan  Company  destroyed  the  flower 
.     of    the   Frankish   chivalry   then    ruling    Greece,   a.d.    1310.     (Cf.    Finlay's    Greece,  vol.   iv. 

^'  ^'^A^lfekus  perhaps  sold  himself  to  SyUa,  who  gave  him  great  estates  in  EubcBa,  10,000 
plethra.     (Plntarch,  Sylla,  23.) 

=*  Plut.,  ihid.,  22  ;  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxxiii. 
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shelter  with  Sylla,  and  he  needed  peace,  provided  he  could  obtain 
it  with  honour.  While  the  king  deliberated,  the  Eoman  general 
led  his  army  into  Thrace,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those  tribes 
who,  as  allies  of  Mithridates,  made  constant  raids  into  Macedon. 
This  expedition,  which  brought  him  nearer  Asia,  was  nearly 
concluded,  when  the  king  of  Pontus  made  reply  that  he  would 
consent  to  everything  except  the  furnishing  of  the  galleys  and 
the  relinquishment  of  Paphlagonia ;  implying  that  he  could  obtain 
better  terms  than  these  from  Fimbria. 

That  general  had  killed  the  consul  Flaccus  at  Nicomedia, 
taken  command  of  the  consular  army,  and  was  carrying  on  war 
on  his  own  account.  He  had  defeated  v.  son  of  Mithridates,  and 
advanced  rapidly  as  far  as  Pergamus,  whence  the  king  had 
scarcely  time  to  fly.  Lucullus,  whom  Sylla  during  the  siege  of 
Athens  had  directed  to  collect  vessels  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
Cyprus  and  Ehodes,  was  cruising 
in  these  waters  with  a  fleet,  but 
he  suffered  the  king  to  escape 
him.  It  was  an  act  of  treason 
towards  Eome,  for  the  capture  of 
Mithridates  at  that  time  would 
have  saved  her  twenty  years 
of  sacrifices  and  anxieties.  But 
Lucullus  was  true  to  his  party ; 
it  could  not  be  endured  that 
a  Marian  should  have  the 
honour  of  terminating  the  war. 
Fimbria  revenged  himself  upon 
Ilium,  which  he  destroyed  for 
having  sent  an  embassy  to  Sylla; 
and  he  then  gave  up  to  the 
rapacity  of  his  soldiers  Mysia, 
the  Troad,  and  Bithynia.^  Mith- 
ridates hoped  to  profit  by  the  rivalry  of  these  chiefs ;  but  Sylla 
feigned  indignation :   ^*  I  thought  to  have  seen  him  prostrate  at  my 


Turreted  Head  from  Cyprus. 


^  Figurine  of  the  terra-cotta  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.     (Heuzey,  Figurines,  etc. 
pi.  157.) 

'  Diod.,/r.  131 ;  Appian,  Mithrid.,  53. 
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feet   to   thank   me,"   he   said,    "for   leaving   him    so    much   as   the 
right  hand   which   has  murdered  so  many  Eomans.     When  I  come 
over  into  Asia  he  will  speak  another  language."      Mithridates   did 
in   fact   humiliate   himself,    and   heg  for   an   interview,    which   took 
place  at  Dardanus   in  the  Troad.     The  king  had  with  him  20,000 
foot  soldiers,  C,000  horse,  a  great  number  of  scythe-armed  chariots, 
and    200    vessels    on    the    sea.      Sylla    was    accompanied    only    by 
four  chariots.     But  when  Mithridates  advancing  to   meet   him  held 
out  his   hand,    Sylla   asked,   first  of  all,  whether  he  were  ready  to 
accept  the  offered  terms ;    and  as  the  king  made  no  answer,  "  How 
is  this  ? "  said  the  Eoman ;  "  ought  not  the  petitioner  to  speak  first 
and  the  conqueror  to  listen?"    .Mithridates  finally  found  it  best 
to   submit  to  everything;   and  at  the  close  of  the  interview,   set 
sail  at    once   for  Pontus.      Fimbria  was  at    this  time  m    Lydia  ; 
Sylla  marched  against  him  and  as  his  soldiers  went  over  to  Sylla, 
Fimbria  in  despair  took  his  own  life  (84). 

Mithridates   being   driven  out   of    the   province   of   Asia,  Nico- 
medes   and   Aiiobarzanes   once  more   established  in  their  kingdoms, 
and   the   troops   of  Fimbria   being  won  over,  nothing  now  remained 
but   to   pay   the   soldiei-s    the   rewards    of   victory   and    punish   the 
province.      Many   cities   were   sacked   and  destroyed,    others   beheld 
their   walls   throATO   do^vn   and   their  citizens   sold    into   slavery    or 
put   to   death.      The    slaves   whom   Mithridates   had   liberated  were 
sent    back   to   their    masters,    and    the    invaded    lands    restored    to 
their   original   owners.     It  was   a   new  social  revolution.     After  the 
military   executions   followed   exactions   of  every   kind.      The   army 
was   distributed    through    the   cities   and    quartered    upon    the    in- 
habitants.     Each    soldier  was    to  receive    from    his    host    sixteen 
draehma^  dailv  (about  eleven  shillings),  with  supper  for  himself  and 
as    many    friends    as   he    chose    to    bring;    each    centunon    fifty 
di-achmie,  with  a   suit  of   garments   for  the  house,  and  another  for 
the  street.     Finally  Sylla  convoked  the  deputies  of    the    province 
at  Ephesus,  and    declared    to   them,   in   terms    that    permitted  no 
hesitation,  that  the  province  would  be  required  to  pay  immediately 
the  taxes  of    the   five    years   past  since  the  defection,   amounting 
to  20,000  talents,'   the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  whatever  sums 

•  A»p»n,  Mitkrid.,  61-63;  Plut.rch.  S,ll«.  25  :  Luc,.  4.    The  dli«,,  in  1S15,  m^e  8ima»r 
,«l„feitioL  i^  the  p«>vin«s  «f  F»nce  (V.ukheUe,  Mist,  dc  <fcur  lUrtaur..  m.  »«) ;  .nd  m 
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might  be  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  province.  Money 
being  extremely  scarce  after  so  many  pillages,  the  cities  gave 
their  theatres  and  gymnasia  and  even  their  walls  and  gates  in 
paivn  to  the  usurers.  This  settlement  cost  Asia  more  tliau 
£24,000,000,  but  Sylla  was  paying  in  advance  the  soldiers  who 
were  to  fight  for  him  in  the  Civil  war. 

the  war  of  1870-71,  the  Prussians  exceeded  the  exactions  which  had  hitherto  been  cited  as  the 
most  memorable  instances  of  the  arrogance  of  the  conqueror. 


A  Greek  Warrior,  from  a  painted  Vase. 


VOL.  n. 


XX 
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feet  to  thank  me,"  he  said,  ^^for  leaving  him  so  much  as  the 
right  hand  which  has  murdered  so  many  Romans.  When  I  come 
over  into  Asia  he  will  speak  another  language."  Mithridates  did 
in  fact  humiliate  himself,  and  beg  for  an  interview,  which  took 
place  at  Dardanus  in  the  Troad.  The  king  had  with  him  20,000 
foot  soldiers,  6,000  horse,  a  great  number  of  scythe-armed  chariots, 
and  200  vessels  on  the  sea.  Sylla  was  accompanied  only  by 
four  chariots.  But  when  Mithridates  advancing  to  meet  him  held 
out  his  hand,  Sylla  asked,  first  of  all,  whether  he  were  ready  to 
accept  the  offered  terms;  and  as  the  king  made  no  answer,  "How 
is  this?"  said  the  Eoman ;  "ought  not  the  petitioner  to  speak  first 
and  the  conqueror  to  listen?"  .Mithridates  finally  found  it  best 
to  submit  to  everything;  and  at  the  close  of  the  interview,  set 
sail  at  once  for  Pontus.  Fimbria  was  at  this  time  in  Lydia  ; 
Sylla  marched  against  him  and  as  his  soldiers  went  over  to  Sylla, 
Fimbria  in  despair  took  his  own  life  (84). 

Mithridates  being  driven  out  of  the  province  of  Asia,  Nico- 
medes  and  Ariobarzanes  once  more  established  in  their  kingdoms, 
and  the  troops  of  Fimbria  being  won  over,  nothing  now  remained 
but  to  pay  the  soldiers  the  rewards  of  victory  and  punish  the 
province.  Many  cities  were  sacked  and  destroyed,  others  beheld 
their  walls  thro^vn  down  and  their  citizens  sold  into  slavery  or 
put  to  death.  The  slaves  whom  Mithridates  had  liberated  were 
sent  back  to  their  masters,  and  the  invaded  lands  restored  to 
their  original  owners.  It  was  a  new  social  revolution.  After  the 
military  executions  followed  exactions  of  every  kind.  The  army 
was  distributed  through  the  cities  and  quartered  upon  the  in- 
habitants. Each  soldier  was  to  receive  from  his  host  sixteen 
di-achmae  daily  (about  eleven  shillings),  with  supper  for  himself  and 
as  many  friends  as  he  chose  to  bring  ;  each  centurion  fifty 
drachmae,  with  a  suit  of  garments  for  the  house,  and  another  for 
the  street.  Finally  Sylla  convoked  the  deputies  of  the  province 
at  Ephesus,  and  declared  to  them,  in  terms  that  permitted  no 
hesitation,  that  the  province  would  be  required  to  pay  immediately 
the  taxes  of  the  five  years  past  since  the  defection,  amounting 
to   20,000   talents,*   the   expenses   of   the   war,  and   whatever   sums 

^  Appian,  Mithrid.,  61-63 ;  Plutarch,  Sylla.  25  ;  Luc,,  4.    The  allies,  in  1815,  made  similar 
requisitiona  in  the  provinces  of  France  (Vaulabelle,  Hist,  des  deux  Restaur.,  iii.  345)  ;  and  in 
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their   theatres   and    ffy.nnasiu   an^  ^     u    ^^'''    '^'   "'"^    «"*•" 

pav^.1  to  the  usurers  Th-  J'""  '^'"  ^""^  ''"•'  «"*-  '» 
^24,000,000,  but  Ma  wL  ./^  ^"^^  ^"*  ''''  ""^  »''  " 
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A  Greek  Warrior,  from  a  painted  Vajw. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

THE  FIEST  CIVIL  WAR. 

I. — First  Year  of  the  Civil  War  (83). 

FEOM  Asia,  Sylla  had  announced  to  the  senate  his  victories  and 
treaty  with  Mithridates,  and  had  made  no  mention  of  personal 
grievances  or  of  revenge.  When,  however,  he  had  crossed  from 
Ephesus  to  Greece,  and  was  now  upon  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
having  with  him  40,000  veterans^  so  devoted  to  his  interests  that 
they  even  offered  him  their  own  money  to  fill  his  military  chest,=* 
he  changed  his  tone,  and  sent  a  second  message  to  Rome,  in 
which  he  recapitulated  the  services  he  had  done  his  country  and 
the  reward  he  had  received  for  them — ^his  property  confiscated,  his 
friends  assassinated,  himself  proscribed.  lie  was  now  coming,  he 
said,  in  order  that  his  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Eepublic, 
should  receive  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  With  the 
design  of  separating  the  Italians  from  Cinna,  he  ended  by  promis- 
ing to  respect  the  rights  of  the  new  citizens.  "All  honest  men, 
he  said,  whether  citizens  of  early  or  of  recent  date,  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  him." 

This  threatening  letter  filled  the  senate  with  alarm.  It 
essayed  the  only  policy  left  for  it,  that  of  mediator.  Upon  the  pro- 
position of  Valerius  Flaccus  a  deputation  was  sent  out  to  endeavour 
to  pacify  Sylla  ^  and  bring  about  an  agreement,  in  which  the 
senate  should  be  arbiter;  at  the  same  time  a  decree  forbade  the 
consuls   to  continue   their  preparations   for  wax*.      Cinna  and  Carbo 

^  Appian  (Bell,  civ.,  i.  79)  gives  him  in  addition  1,600  vesseb,  and  Plutarch  1,200. 

*  They  also  renewed  to  him  their  military  oath.     (Plutarch,  Sylla.) 

'  Livy,  Epit.,  Lxxxiii. ;  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  77.     Sylla  received  the  deputation  kindly,  and 

asked  only  the  recall  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  the  restitution  of  their  property,  and  an 

indemnity  for  the  losses  they  had  undergone. 
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paid  no  respect  to  this  decree.  They  continued  to  collect  soldiers 
provisions,  and  money,  everywhere  declaring  that  their  cause  was 
that  of  the  new  citizens.  The  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  who  had 
not  yet  laid  down  their  arms,  promised  to  support  the  consuls,  but 
when  Cinna  prepared  to  send  into  Greece  the  army  thus  collected 


Figurine  of  Tanagra:  Woman  playing  with  Huckle-bones.^ 

a  sedition  broke  out,  and  he  was  murdered  at  Ancona  by  his  own 
soldiers  (84). 

Carbo,  left  alone   in    office,  resorted   to  the  desperate  measures 
of  a  demagogue  at  bay.     He  created  still  more  new  citizens,^  whom 

^         This  charming  terra-cotta  of  Tanagra  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  been  burnt  upon  the 
uneral  pile  of  the  dead  with  whom  it  was  interred.     It  represents  a  girl  playing  with  dice  or 

nllL  ,    ,  o!:;^''"^"'  ^  favourite  game  among  the  Greeks.     (Cf.    Francois  Lenormant,  Gazette 
arch^ol.,  1879,  p.  86,  pi.  14.  v  v  » 

/MM.   Drumann  and  Keferstein  (de  Bello   Mars.)  are  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the 
istinct  language  of  Livy  {Epit.,  Ixxxiv.),  that  it  was  a  question  solely  of  das  Gesindel  .... 

XX  2 
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he  distributed,  with  the  freedmen,  through  the  thirty-five  tribes; 
he  allowed  the  tribune  Popillius  Lsenas  to  throw  from  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock  a  former  tribune  and  to  expel  from  Rome  all  his  col- 
leagues, causing  them  to  be  forbidden  fire  and  water ;  ^  finally  he 
wrested  from  the  senate  an  order  disbanding  the  armies,  thus 
giving  himself  an  opportunity  to  accuse  Sylla  of  treason  in  case  he 
should  disobey.  For  sole  reply  the  latter  crossed  the  Adriatic  (83). 
From  Ephesus,  Sylla  had  come  in  three  days  to  Athens, 
whence  he  had  taken   the   route  by  Tanagra  and  Thermopylse  into 


Bas-relief  of  Dyrrachium  :  Dalmatian  Warriors  or  Gladiators.' 

Thessaly  and  Macedon,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  via 
Egnatia  leading  to  Dyrrachium,  that  is  to  say,  the  point  whence 
he  could  most  easily  cross  into  Italy.  He  had,  however,  a  fleet  of 
1,200  vessels  and  might  have  gone  by  sea  more  rapidly  and  with 
less  fatigue,  but  the  Romans  were  extremely  reluctant   to  quit  the 

Fremde  und  entlaufene  Sclaven,  for,  they  say,  all  the  aUies  were  possessed  of  citizenship  already. 
It  is  the  same  error  to  which  I  have  before  referred. 

»  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  24  ;  Livy,  Fptt.,  Ixxxiv. ;  Appian,  Bell,  ctv.,  i.  82. 

'  Heuzey,  Mission  de  MacSdoine,  pi.  30. 


land,  and  his   empty  fleet  only  came  round  to   await  him   in  the 
great  Epirote  harbour.^ 

He   was    not   without   anxiety   as    regards   landing,    but   Brun- 
dusium,  which  Carbo  should  have  defended  and  garrisoned,  opened 
her   gates.      As   an   expression   of    his   gratitude   he   exempted   the 
city   from   customs,    and   three   centuiies  later  Appian   says,    ^' The 
city    still    enjoys    this    privilege."  ^      xJsage    permitted    the' Roman 
general   to   preserve  his   military  authority,  imperium,  and  his  army 
until   they   entered    the   city.      Sylla    appeared,   therefore,   to    have 
a  regular  title  and  a  legitimate  power,  notwithstanding  the  sentence 
of    outlawry    that    had    been    passed    upon    him    in    the    comitia. 
Metellus   also   kept   his   title   of    praetor,    and   these   appearances   of 
legality  were   of   importance   to  men   who   really  had   no   rights  on 
their   side   but    the   sword.      This   Metellus,    expelled   from  Africa, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge  during  the  proscriptions  of  Marius,  had 
concealed   himself   among  the  mountains  of   Liguria.     At  the  news 
of  Sylla's  arrival   he   hastened  to  Brundusium  to  put  at  the  service 
of    the    latter    his    talents     and     the     hatred    which    the    son    of 
Numidicus   cherished   against   those  who   had  proscribed   his  father. 
Sylla  accepted  his  offer,  and  recognized  him  as  a  colleague. 

The   five    legions   of    Sylla  appeared    a    very  feeble    force  in 
presence  of  the  450  cohorts  of  the  enemy.-^     But  they  were  veteran 
bands  opposed   to  new  levies;    and,  moreover,  he  was   alone  in  his 
camp,    while    the    Marian    party   had    fifteen    generals— Scipio    and 
Norbanus,   consuls   at   that   time;    Carbo,  who   had   no   more  talent 
as  a  general   than   as  a  party  leader ;    Brutus,  Caelius,  Carinas,  and 
others.      Sertorius   as    yet   was    but   a   subordinate.      Most   of    the 
Italians   were    in    favour    of    Carbo;     the   cities    of    Greek   origin, 
however,  a   few  Cisalpine   tribes,  the   Piceni,  and  the  Marsian  con- 
federation,   which    was    always    a    rival    to    the    Samnite    league, 
showed   hostile    intentions.      The    Marian    party   chose    to   demai^d 


^  Detained  at  Athens  by  an  illness,  he  passsd  the  winter  of  84-3  in  Greece.  (Plut.,  Sylh. 
26.) 

'  This  statement  confirms  what  we  learn  from  many  other  sources  in  respect  to  the  long 
persistence,  in  spite  of  frequent  revolutions,  of  the  terms  made  by  Roman  generals  with 
nations  and  cities. 

'  Plut.,  Sylla,  27.  Appian  {Bell,  civ.,  i.  82)  says  200,  of  509  men  each,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable, but  he  adds  that  later  the  number  increased.  The  five  legions  of  Sylla,  with  the 
auxiliaries,  numbered  perhaps  40,000  men, 
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hostages,  and  at  once  many  cities  refused.  ^*  Do  you  know," 
Carbo  said  to  a  magistrate  of  Placentia  who  resisted  his  orders, 
''  do  you  know  that  I  have  plenty  of  swords  ?  "  "  But  I,"  replied 
the  old  man  calmly,  "  plenty  of  years."  ^ 

All  this  augured  well  for  Sylla,  and  the  severe  discipline  in 
his  army  at  once  gained  the  good  will  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed.  The  nobility  everywhere  were  naturally  favour- 
able to  him.  Crassus,  who  had  lived  for  eight  months  hidden  in 
a  cave,  Cethegus,  Dolabella,  and  M.  Lucullus,  the  brother  of  Sylla's 
quaestor,  all  brought  to  his  party  the  distinction  attached  to  their 
names.  The  proscriptions  set  on  foot  by  the  younger  Marius 
against  the  most  illustrious  of  the  senators  completed  the  work  of 
making  Sylla's  cause  that  of  the  Koman  aristocracy. 

The  most  important  aid  came  to  him  from  a  young  man,  as 
yet  unknown,  the  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  afterwards  Pompey  the 
Great.  The  Marian  party  had  disturbed  this  young  man  in  his 
possession  of  the  vast  estates  his  father  had  acquired  during  a  long 
command  in  Picenum.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  restitution  of 
the  spoils  of  Asculum,  which  Strabo,  it  was  said,  had  appropriated. 
A  suit  followed,  gained  by  Pompey,  but  he  never  forgot  that  his 
ruin  had  been  attempted.  When  he  learned  that  Sylla  had  arrived 
in  Italy,  he  raised  a  volunteer  corps  among  his  shepherds  and 
tenants,  defeated  several  detachments,  and  by  these  victories  so 
increased  his  band  that  he  was  able  to  form  from  it  three  legions, 
which  he  placed  at  the  service  of  Sylla.  He  was  at  this  time  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  first  time  that  he  appeared  before 
the  pro-consul  the  latter  received  him  with  great  respect  and 
saluted  him  as  mperator,  a  title  giving  this  young  man  the  rights 
of  the  military  wiperium,  and  confirming  him  in  an  independent 
command. 

An  unexplained  event  at  this  time  threw  the  city  of  Rome 
into  consternation.  On  the  6th  of  July,  83,  a  fire  destroyed  the 
Capitol,  and  not  even  the  Sibylline  books  were  saved."^  This  de- 
struction of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  oracles 
which  were   believed   to   give   to    the   senate   the    secrets  of   divine 


^  Plut.,  Pomp.,  6;  Crass.,  6  ;  Val.  Max.,  VI.  ii.  JO. 

^  Custodum  negligentia,  says  Cassiodoriis  in  his  chronicle,     (ad  Ann.,  670.) 
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wisdom,  appeared  to  many  as  the  announcement  of  a  new  rule.     In 
fact,  the  time  was  come^  and  the  man} 

From  Apulia,  Sylla  passed  without  opposition  into  Campania, 
"requiring  his  soldiers  to  respect  harvests,  persons,  and  cities.''  In 
a  civil  war  the  first  successes  are  important  because  they  decide 
the  irresolute  and  place  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror. 
Sylla,  "by  turns  lion  and  fox,"  neglected  nothing  that  could  secure 
this  advantage.  The  goddess  Enyo  renewed  to  him  her  promises 
of  victory,  and  many  good  omens  encouraged  his  soldiers. 

At  Rome  men  remembered  the  proscriptions  of  Marius,  and 
dreaded  those  of  Sylla,  feeling  well  assured  that  he  also  in  his 
turn  would  desire  "ruins  and  massacres,  punishments  and  con- 
flagrations." '^  And  so  the  more 
violent  partisans  had  been  for  the 
moment  set  aside,  and  for  the  year 
83  L.  Scipio,  great  grandson  of  the 
conqueror  of  Antiochus,  and  C.  Nor- 
banus  had  been  installed  in  the  curule 
chairs,  two  inefficient  persons,^  but 
representatives  of  that  moderate  party 
which  in  extreme  crises  always  sup- 
plies victims. 

With  one  of  the  two  consular 
armies  Norbanus  covered  Capua;  Scipio 
with  the  other  advanced  as  far  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Teanum.  Sylla 
threw  himself  between  the  two,  and 
killed  7,000  men  of  the  army  of  Nor- 
banus,    while    the    remainder   fled   for 

shelter  into  Capua  and  Naples,  and  he  then  hastened  to  meet  Scipio. 
This  time,  instead  of  attacking  at  once, ,  he  proposed  a  truce  and  a 
conference  ;  the  two  chiefs  met,  both  men  of  old  family  and  having 
the   same   interests  at   heart.      The   interview  was   amicable;    Sylla 

^  It  was  the  sign,"  says  Appian  {Bell,  civ.,  i.  83),  "  announcing  the  carnage  of  citizens,  the 
sack  of  Italy,  the  servitude  of  Rome,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Republic."  (Cf .  Tacitus,  Ann.y 
vi.  12,  and  Hist.,  iii.  72.) 

^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  82. 

'  Cic.  {de  Off.,  ii.  14)  says  of  Norbanus  :  Seditiosus  et  inutilis  civis.  , 

*  From  a  gem  (enlarged). 


A  Cupid  Bird-catcher.* 
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prolonged  it,  and  while  the  generals  were  discussing  conditions  of 
peace  the  soldiers  of  Sylla  mingled  freely  with  those  of  the  con- 
sular army,  relating  their  campaigns  and  showing  the  gold  that 
they  had  gained  under  a  general  always  lucky  and  always  liberal. 
Vainly  did  Sertorius  warn  Scipio  of  the  danger  that  he  was  in- 
curring ;  the  negotiations  continued.  When  Sylla  at  last  suddenly 
broke  off  the  armistice,  the  army  of  Scipio  to  a  man  went  over 
to  Sylla. 

Scipio  was  left  at  liberty  to  depart.  Sj^lla  had  taken  the  con- 
sul's measure  and  believed  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  *after  this  double  success  he 
would  carry  forward  his  operations  rapidly,  and  shortly  present 
himself  under  the  walls  of  Kome.  But  though  master  in  Campania, 
he  had  not  yet  occupied  all  the  cities ;  his  adversaries  held  Nola, 
Capua,  and  Naples,  and  bad  news  came  in  to  him  from  various 
points.  In  his  rear  and  on  his  flank  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites 
were  in  arms.  At  Eome  the  defeat  of  the  consuls  had  restored 
influence  to  the  revolutionary  party,  and  they  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship in  the  year  82  Carbo,  formerly  the  colleague  of  Cinna,  and 
Marius,  the  adopted  son  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri,  both 
illegally  elected,  for  one  had  too  recently  relinquished  the  consular 
insignia,  while  the  other,  being  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
had  no  right  to  assume  them.  But  can  we  say  that  laws  existed 
at  this  time? 
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II. — Second  Year  of  the  Civil  War  (82). 

A  severe  winter  delayed  the  resumption  of  military  operations, 
and  the  consuls  employed  the  time  in  organizing  their  resistance. 
They  despoiled  the  temples  of  their  wealth,  melted  down  the  gold 
and  silver  offerings  of  victory  or  devotion,  and  thus  obtained 
14,000  pounds  of  gold  and  6,000  pounds  of  silver,  having  a  value 
of  about  £60,000.  With  these  resources  they  made  great  levies  of 
men  in  the  Cisalpina,  where  were  always  swords  for  hire,  and  in 
Etruria,  whose  rural  population,  haK  slaves  under  the  lucumons, 
allied  their  cause  to  that  of  the  party  wishing  to  enfranchise  all 
the  Italians.      The  Samnites   understanding   that   the   final  struggle 


aTd  fiTht  t  r  rT'f  •   *"    ""^    '^"^  *^°-  *^-  —tains 
chfef  SI  I'-tm  plam.      To  confirm  this  promise  the  young 

and  pmed  the  consular  army.  Rome,  terror-struck,  yielded  to 
everything;  the  frightened  senate  authorized  by  a  decre'e  L  ^ 
of  the  temples;  the  comitia  proscribed  those  senators  who  had  fled 
to  the  camp  of  Sylla,  and  a  man  of  savage  temper,  the  pr^tor 
Damasippus,    had    already   marked    out    for    death    ce^ain   of    the 

frtXt  r^/'°"  '''  P"^"^^'^  '"  ^^'^"fi-  '<^  the  manes  of  hi 
fn^ds  before  the  amval  of   the  conquerors.     It  was  a  sanguinary 

close ^le"   '"/   f™^<ii-d«'l    the   defence;    the  former  was   to 
close  the    roads    from    the   Apennines   on  the  side  of    Umbria  and 
Pacenum,  through  which   countries  Metellus  and   Pompey  were  ad 
vancmg     the    latter    to    protect    Latium    against    SylL,    who    1 
approaching    through    Campania.      Marius   had    made'  P;.neste  I 

juts  ou  f;o7tT. """  "r ' '''''  ^^  *^^  ^p-™  -^'^^ 

irl-sTol       .        .     ^^     "''''  ''''  ^"'"^'^  ''"^^'Sn^'  I^'-^'^^^te  with 
pm.sions  and  a  strong  garrison  was  impregnable.     Norta,  the  city 

wavh^r         )l  ^P''°-      '"'  ^'''''''  ''''  '^'^y  fr*""  -"-king  his 

TsiSr^h    .'  /"'  ''   "^''''*^'^  ''^''''  -  ^  -^tral  position 
a    Sagnia,  which  from  its  elevated   site  commanded  the  right  bank 

hon  d  th     T  T   ^'""'^'  ''''  P"°^^P^^   '^^''-'  of  the  Liris;   he 
hoped  thus  to  close  all  the  approaches  to  Eome 

of  T  f  f  7  *i.'  """"'"^  "'^  °*   ^^''*''"  ^y"''  h^*^  °''««Pied  the  defile 

^t  wo?        K,       ^''''''^  ^'""^  ^'^"P^'^^'*  i°to  Latium.    As  soon  as 

t  was  possible  to  recommence  openitions  he  advanced  towards  Setia, 

L'dedTb    7-        '':  '^"'"''  "'^"^   '^^   ^''^^'^-'^*'  C-  Dolahella 
ascended  the  Liris  and  then  the  Trerus. 

nroK«^'f^"l*""P*''^  *°  "^''^  ^""*''  ^"t  ^'thout  success,  and  then, 

Me  n,,hile  Dolabella  was  making  his  advance  felt,  and  threatening 
^  turn  the  left  of  Marius,  upon  which  the  latter,  not  to  be  cut 
ott  from  Pneneste,  retreated  to  Sacriportus  in  the  plain,  where  the" 

.     '  See  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii,  -  The  walk  of  Xorba."      ' 
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Volscian  hills  end  and  the  first  heights  of  the  Apennines  begin. 
The  Syllan  army,  fatigued  by  a  long  march  in  the  rain,  were 
preparing  to  encamp  when  the  Marian  troops  attacked  them.  The 
veterans  formed  rapidly,  and  very  soon  got  the  better  of  the  re- 
cruits whom  Marius  had  hurled  upon  them  with  more  spirit  than 
discretion.  A  part  of  his  right  wing  went  over  to  the  enemy; 
the  centre  and   the   left  were   routed,  and  were    pursued  as  far  as 


Wall  of  Prseneste.* 

Pr^neste,  when  the  garrison  closed  their  gates  against  the  fugitives, 
fearing  lest  pursuers  and  pursued  should  rush  in  together,  and 
Marius  only  obtained  entrance  by  means  of  a  rope  thrown  down  to 

him  over  the  wall. 

The  army  destined  to  defend  Eome  on  the  south  had  ceased 
to  exist;  all  the  way  from  Sacriportus  to  Prseneste  their  dead 
bodies  strewed  tbe  plain ;    20,000  men  had  been  killed,  8,000  were 

• 

^  Dodwell,  Pelasffic  Remains,  pi.  113. 
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fate  that  awaited  the.;  a„  the  Jl^fZl'lTlX^^ 

bXe?    ttTt  V'^  ^^"^   '^'   ^"*   ''   '-''  in  view  of;: 
besieged.      But   at    this   very  moment   Marius  was   avenging  them 

From  the  battlefield  of    Sacriportus   an   emissary  had  befnLt  off 

to    Rome    bearing    to    Damasippus    the    order    for   massacre.      The 

praetor  convoked  the  senate,  and  when  the   Conscript   Fathers  were 

assembled  he   surrounded  the  curia  with  a  band  of  asslTns    d 

sxgnated   the   victims,  directed   them   to  be   murdei:!   orthT'spot" 

and,  pursuing  them  even  beyond  death,  ordered  their  bodies  to  be 

hrown  in^  the  Ti  e,  that  the  repose  of  the  tomb  should  be  did 

them.      The    pontifex    Maximus,   Quintus    Sc^vola,  who   had    once 

escaped  the  poniard  of   Fimbria,  perished  in  this  I'ast  convul  ioH 

ad  saTdTat  he™  T''.  J'''''   ""''''   ^"   ^'"^   «^'^«'  ^--'^ 
return  thither  sword  in  hand.      In  the  midst  of  the  fury  of  party 

:id  ^Zrl;;  ''"^  ^^^  ^'  '^'  ^^^-^-^^^-«  «^  ^^'  ^^pii^ 

On  news  of  what  had  occurred,  Sylla,  leaving  Lucretius  Ofella 
before  Pi^neste,  hastened  his  march  upon  Eome.  His  troops 
advanced  by  different  roads,  each  detachment  directed  towards  one 
of  the  city  gates,  and  all  under  orders  in  case  of  repulse  to  fall 
back  upon  Ostia,  where  his  fleet  lay  in  harbour.  But  there  was 
no  resistance ;  the  same  brutal  and  cowardly  rabble  which  had 
dragged  through  the  streets  a  day  before  the  corpses  of  Sylla's 
fnends   now  welcomed  Sylla  himself  with  noisy  acclamations. 

The  army  of  the  north  had  been  no  more  successful  than  that 
ot  tbe  south.  Sylla  merely  passed  through  Rome  and  hastened  to 
meet  m  Etruria  the  other  consul,  whom  Metellus  and  Pompev 
had  already  defeated  in  Umbria.  Carbo  encamped  near  Clusil, 
with  his  Italians  and  the  troops  that  he  had  obtained  from 
bpain  and  the  Cisalpina.'  A  first  battle  lasted  all  day  long 
without  decided  resiUt.     This  engagement  was  ahnost  a  success  for 

■  Livv,  Epit.,  Iixxvi. ;  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  ix.  21. 
About  t^'^'^JT  Spaniards  haying  gone  over  to  Sylla,  Carbo  caused  the  rest  to  be  murdered 
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Carbo,  for  while  lie  thus  drew  the  principal  strength  of  Sylla's 
army  into  the  centre  of  Etruiia,  Lamponius  at  the  head  of  the 
Lucanians,  Pontius  Telesinus  with  the  Samnites,  and  the  Cara- 
panian  Gutta  at  last  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle,  coming 
up    from    the    south   with    40,000   men.      Carbo    detached    eighty 
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cohorts  to  effect  a  junction  with  them,  and  the  whole  force  were  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  lines  of  Ofella  and  raise  the  siege  of 
Praeneste,  where  famine  was  abeady  raging.     But  Sylla  had  seized 

»  "  The  heroes  have  landed  and  drawn  the  vessel  up  on  the  shore.  Some  have  been  explor- 
ing the  island,  and  have  discovered  a  spring  of  pure  water,  but  the  giant  Amycos,  the  king  of 
the  Bebrvees,  forbids  them  to  approach  it ;  Pollux  defies  him  to  single  combat,  and  havmg  con- 
quered him,  binds  him  to  a  tree  :  a  Victory  is  flying  towards  the  conqueror,  holding  a  crown; 
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upon  the  defiles  opening  on  Praeneste,  and  nothing  could  pass ;  the 
eighty  cohorts,  surprised  by  Pompey  among  the  mountains,  were 
dispersed,  and  Marcius,  their  leader,  brought  back  only  seven  to  his 
general. 

The    situation   of    Carbo  was    becoming    critical.       Sylla    and 


Details  of  the  Chest  of  Pr»neste. 

Pompey  barred  the  access  to  Rome,  and  Metellus  had  anticipated 
him  m  the  Cisalpina,  arriving  there  by  way  of  Eavenna,  passing 
with   his   fleet   by   Ariminum,    the   depot   of   the   Marians.      Carbo, 


Details  of  the  Chest  of  Pr«neste. 

however,  succeeded  in  making  a  junction  with  Norbanus,  who  was 
m  command  in  the   valley  of   the   Po.      Hoping  with   their  united 

Athene,  or  Minerva,  figures  among  the  witnesses  of  the  struggle,  and  opposite  her  is  seen  a  man 
to  t]  ^r^  ^''^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^  identified  as  one  of  the  winds,  whose  assistance  was  necessary 
ro  tiie  ArgoDauts  m  these  waters.  The  last  scene  shows  the  result  of  the  combat,  the  Argonaut 
p  417?    ^^^  ^  ""^  ^^^  'P'"'^'  "^^^  ^^^^^  i«  ««ated  Sileuus."    (Sagho,  Diet  des  Antiq.,  vol.  i. 
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forces  to  overwhelm  Metellus,  they  attacked  him  near  Faventia, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  Ravenna,  but  suffered  a  loss 
of  10,000  men;  after  the  action  6,000  soldiers  deserted  from  the 
army  of  Carbo,  and  Verres,  his  quaestor,  beginning  the  career 
which  has  made  his  name  notorious,  ran  away  with  the  treasure. 
The  two  chiefs  escaped  in  haste,  one  to  Arretium,  the  other  to 
Ariminum.  In  the  latter  city,  one  of  the  officers  of  Norbanus, 
Albinovanus,  in  order  to  earn  his  pardon  from  Sylla,  invited  to 
a  banquet  the  principal  officers  and  having  murdered  them,  then 
went  over  to  the  enemy  with  a  legion.  Alarmed  at  these  repeated 
treasons,  Norbanus  embarked  for  Rhodes ;  not  long  after  Carbo 
sailed  for  Africa,  and  Sertorius  had  already  taken  shelter  in  Spain. 
The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  abandoned  Italy,  hoping  to  incite 
insurrections  in  the  provinces. 

At  this  time   Pontius   Telesinus,   Lamponius,  and   Gutta  were 

meditating  a  bold  stroke.^     Despairing  of  being 
able    to    force    the    lines    of    Lucretius    Ofella, 
which  Sylla  covered  with  his  whole  army,  while 
Pompey  was  crushing  the  troops  of   Carbo  near 
Clusium,  they  made   a   dash   into   the  valley  of 
the    Anio,    probably    in    the    neighbourhood    of 
Sublaqueum,    gained    the    Tiburtine    road,    and 
carrying  along  with  them  the  ex-preetor  Dama- 
sippus    and   two  generals  of   the   Marian   anny, 
Marcius   and   Carinas,  in   one   night   they   came 
within    ten     stadia    of     Rome.       It    was    their 
design  to   enter  the   city  and  to  destroy  "  that 
lair   of   wolves,  the   ravagers   of  Italy,"  *  and  if 
perish  they  must,  at  least  to  perish  beneath  her 
ruins.      It    is    impossible    to    say   what    might 
have     been     the     consequence    of     this    daring 
enterprise  had   it   succeeded,    but   they   lost   time   in   preparing   for 
the   attack,   and   the  delay   saved  Rome.      On   the   morning  of   the 
1st   of    November    the   little   garrison   that    had   been   left    in    the 

^  Veil.  Paterculus  (ii.  27)  gives  them  40,000  men ;  Appiau  and  Eutropius,  70,000 ;  Orosius, 
80,000. 

^  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  27  :  raptores  Italicee  libertatis  lupos. 

^  Apollo,  the  sun-god,  with  a  crown  of  rays  and  wearing  a  chlamys.  Bronze  statuette  in 
the  Cabinet  de  France^  No.  2947  of  the  catalogue. 


Figurine  of  Apollo.* 
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city  made  a  sortie.  Then  arrived  the  cavalry  of  Sylla,  who  him- 
self shortly  followed  with  his  entire  army.  At  noon  they  were 
at  the  Colline  gate,  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina.  With- 
out   allowing   his    soldiers    a   moment's   rest    he    led   them    against 


Etruscan  Walls  of  Volaterrae. 

the  enemy.  This  was  the  one  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  and  as 
if  to  indicate  clearly  the  interests  at  stake  for  the  last  ten  years, 
it  was  the  very  existence  of  Rome 
that  hung  upon  the  event.  There 
was  fighting  all  day  long  and 
during  the  entire  night.  The 
left  wing,  which  Sylla  com- 
manded in  person,  was  driven 
back  under  the  walls  of  the  city 
whose   gates   had   been    closed,    and   fugitives   were    fleeing    as   far 

^  AAA<1>IK0I.     Two  rams'  heads  and  two  dolphins.    On  the  reverse,  hollow  squares  with 
four  dolphins.     Unique  tetradrachm  of  Delphi,  very  ancient.     {Cabinet  de  France.) 


Coin  of  Delphi.^ 
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as  the  lines  at  Prseneste,  crying  out  that  all  was  lost,  and  that 
Sylla  was  killed.  And,  in  fact,  the  general  had  but  narrowly 
escaped.  Mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  he  had  ridden  in  front  of 
his  wavering  cohorts,  when  two  Samnites  recognizing  him  had  flung 
their  javelins  at  him,  and  only  a  start  of  his  horse  saved  his 
life.  He  regarded  it  as  a  special  favour  of  heaven,  and  drawing 
from  his  breast  a  golden  figurine  of  Apollo,  which  he  had  carried 
about  him  ever  since  taking  it  at  Delphi,  he  kissed  it  devoutly, 
and  thanked  the  god  for  his  succour.  But  if  he  believed  in 
amulets,  he  believed  also  that  a  man  must  aid  himself.  The 
Samnite  army,  whose  lines  of  retreat  had  all  been  cut,  was 
destroyed;  only  8,000  prisoners  were  taken,  among  them  Marcius 
and  Carinas,  whom  Sylla  caused  to  be  put  to  death ;  the  praetor 
Damasippus  had  been  slain  in  the  combat.  Pontus  Telesinus, 
severely  wounded,  was  also  put  to  death  by  the  conquerors,  and 
even  after  death  his  face  still  bore  a  look  of  hate  and  menace. 
He  was  the  noblest  and  last  of  the  children  of  Italy,  and  he 
at  least  had,  for  himself  and  his  people,  a  glorious  tomb,  a 
battlefield,  heaped  with  50,000  corpses,  of  whom  half  were 
Eomans. 

When  the  Praenestines  saw  the  heads  of   these  leaders  earned 
on   pikes   around   their  walls,  and  when   still   further   they  learned 

that  Pompey  had  destroyed  the  army  of 
Carbo,  they  opened  their  gates.  All  the 
population,  except  the  women  and  children 
and  the  very  small  number  who  could  appeal 
to  the  memory  of  some  service  rendered  to 
Sylla  in  time  past,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  city,  one  of  the  richest  in  Italy,  was  then  given  up 
to  the  plunder  of  the  soldiery.  Marius  had  hidden  himself  in 
a  cellar  with  the  brother  of  Pontius  Telesinus;  not  choosing  to 
be  taken  alive  they  fought  with  one  another ;  Marius  killed  his 
friend,  and  then  required  a  slave  to  kill  him.  The  few  cities 
that  still  held  out  yielded  one  after  ainother.  At  T^orba  the 
inhabitants,  rather  than  surrender,  set  their  houses  on  fire  and 
killed  themselves.      The   Samnites  did   not  give  up  Nola   until  the 


Coin  of  TuderJ 


*  Head  of  Pan.    On  the  reverse,  TVTERE.     An  eagle.     Bronze  coin  of  Tuder. 
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year   80,  and  lost   in   the   retreat   the   last  of   their  famous   chiefs, 

that  Papius    Motulus,   one  of   the  heroes  of   the 

first  campaigns,  who  being  repulsed  by  his  wife 

because   he   had   been   proscribed,    killed   himself 

on   his   threshold.      iEsemia,   Tuder,    and   Popu- 

Ionia     had    the    fate    of     Pra?neste.       VolaterriB 

resisted    more    than     two     years    longer.       The 

ruined    cities    and    immense    wastes    in    Etruria 

and     Samnium     long     recalled     to      succeeding 

generations  that  the  wrath  of  Sylla  had  swept  over  these  countries. 


Coin  of  Populonia.^ 


'  A  wild  boar  walking  over  rocks.  Silver  coin  of  Populonia.  Reverse  smooth.  (See  vol  i 
p.  Ixxvi.)  In  the  Heme  arcMol.  Aug.,  1879,  M.  Bompois  argues  against  the  opinion  that  all  the 
Ltruscan  coins,  smooth  on  the  reverse,  were  of  Populonia. 

*  Head  of  beardless  Janus,  covered  with  the^ilem. 


ail     J 


A  seutans  of  Volaterrae.' 
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DICTATOESHIP  OE  SYILA  (FROM  NOYEMBER  82,  TO  THE  BEOINNINO 

OF  THE  YEAR  79). 

I.— Proscriptions. 

SYLLA  belongs  to  that  family  of  ruthless  levellers  who  in  cold 
blood  break  and  crush  in  order  to  unite — the  Eichelieu  of  the 
aristocracy.  In  the  Social  war  he  had  struck  all  the  terrible  blows ; 
at  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenus  he  had  defeated  Mithridates,  and 
for  the  second  time  conquered  the  East;  at  Sacriportus  and  at  the 
battle  of  the  Colline  gate  he  had  destroyed  all  that  was  left  of 
the  popular  and  of  the  Italian  parties  leagued  together  against 
him.  He  had  everywhere  asserted  the  cause  of  Rome,  the  unity 
of  the  empire,  and,  without  intending  it,  he  had  become  the 
avenging  arm  of  the  aristocracy.  Italians  and  provincials,  factions, 
tribunes,  and  demagogue  consuls  had  all  felt  the  weight  of  his 
arm.  From  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  Mount  Taurus  reigned 
silence  and  terror.  There  was  no  longer  a  people,  a  senate,  a  con- 
stitution ;    there  was  one  man  at  the  head  of  120,000  soldiers. 

After  having  broken  everything  down,  this  man  proposed  to 
reconstruct.  In  order  to  lay  a  solid  foundation,  he  believed  it 
necessary  still  further  to  clear  the  ground,  to  pull  down  whatever 
fragments  were  yet  standing,  to  remove  every  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  that  generation  which  had  been  nourished  in  anarchy  and 
brought  up  in  violence.  Before  renewing  institutions  he  believed 
that  the  men  must  be  renewed,  and  after  having  long  made 
a  parade  of  an  expected  moderation,  he  now  adopted  cruelty  as 
a  policy.  Twice  France  has  seen  in  the  most  bloody  epochs  of 
her  history  how  much  more  formidable  than  passion  is  that  cruelty 
which  is  the  result  of  logic. 
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The  day  after  the  combat  of  the  Colline  gate  he  harangued 
the  senate  m  the  temple  of  Bellona.  Suddenly  death-cries  were 
heard.  -It  is  nothing,"  he  said;  -merely  the  chastisement  of 
some  offenders,-  and  he  continued  his  address.  At  that  moment 
some  thousand  Samnite  and  Lucanian  prisoners  were  perishing 
under  the  sword.  ^  On  his  return  from  Pr^neste  he  addressed  the 
people  publicly,  speaking  of  himself  in  terms  of  extravagant  lauda- 
tion  and  ended  by  saying,  -Soon,  if  you  are  obedient,  I  will 
amehorate  your  condition,^  but  let  none  of  my  enemies,  none  of 
those  who  since  the  rupture  of  my  truce  with  the  consul  Scipio 
have  been  opposed  to  me,  hope  for  pardon."  From  that  day  the 
proscriptions  began. 

The  fifst  blows  fell  upon  the  family  of  Marius.     One  of  these 
persons,   Marius   Gratidianus,  who   had   lately  done   himself   honour 
m  the  praetorship  by  the  repression  of   counterfeiting,  was  pursued 
by   Catilme    and    murdered   with    extreme    brutality,    after  which, 
cutting  off  his   victim's   head,  the   assassin   bore   it,  dripping  with 
blood,  to   Sylla,  and   then   proceeded  calmly  to  wash   his  hands   in 
the  lustral  water  of   an  adjacent  temple.      Not  even  the  dead  were 
spared ;    the   corpse  of  the  conqueror  of   the   Cimbri  was  exhumed, 
given   up    to    insults,    and    then   thrown    into    the   Anio.^      Before 
the    proscriptions    Catiline    had    killed    his    brother,    and    he    now 
caused   the   latter's   name   to   be   put  on  the  lists  as  an  excuse  for 
confiscating  his  property. 

Julius  Caesar,  at  this  time  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
a  relative  of  Marius  and  Cinna's  son-in-law;  Sylla  sought  to 
compel  him  to  repudiate  his  wife.  A  similar  order  had  been 
obeyed  by  Piso  and  even  by  Pompey,  but  Caesar  refused  to  be 
guilty  of  such  baseness  and  took  refuge  in  the  Sabine  mountains, 
where  several  times  he  narrowly  escaped  death.  The  tears  of  his 
family  and  even  of  the  vestals  at  last  obtained  his  pardon.  - 1 
let  him  live,"  said  the  all-powerful  dictator,  -  but  there  is  many 
a  Marius  in  this  boy."  Such,  at  least,  is  the  story.  Cesar's 
honourable  refusal,  however,  announces   a   character  too   resolute  to 

ftoJf^I^^  T'  ^'^  ""^  ^'^'   ^'^«^"«'  3'^'  I>iony8iu8,  4,000  J  Plutarch,  6,000;  Livy, 
J^.UOO  ^[which  shows  how  these  authors  deal  with  numbers.-^.]. 

^  'On  Tdv  ^ip  ^f,ov  iQ  xPn<TTnv  a^«  fi(ra€o\r,v  el  ^ueoivro  ol     (App.,  BeU.  civ.,  i.  95.) 
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be  easily  bent,  and  capable,  when  joined  with  high  ability,  of 
bending  to  itself  both  men  and  circumstances.  He  found  it  wise, 
however,  to  leave  Italy,  and  went  to  join  the  army  before 
Mitylene,  which  had  held  out  since  the  time  of  Mithridates,  and 
while  there  he  earned  a  civic  wreath/ 

A  great  number  of  victims  had  already  perished,  when  Metellus 
had  the  courage   to  ask  Sylla   in   the   senate   when    this  vengeance 
might  be  expected  to  stop.     Sylla  answered  that  he  did  not  know. 
"Tell   us,  then,  whom   you  will   punish,"  said   Metellus,  and   Sylla 
rejoined   that    he   would.      He    prepared   a    list   of    eighty   names, 
which  he  put  up   in    the   Forum;    on  the   foUowing    day   another 
list  of   220  was   added,  and  on  the  next   a   third  list  of   as  many 
more.     "  I  have  proscribed  all  those  whose  names  I  can  l-emember," 
he   said  to   the    people,    *' but    I   have  forgotten   several;    as   they 
occur  to    me    I   wHl    add    them."      MeteUus   was    obliged    to    be 
content ;    there  was  no  longer  a  random   character   about   the   pro- 
scriptions;    order    and    legality   had    been    introduced    into    these 
murders.      Any  man  could,  without   risk,  make  himself   the  execu- 
tijuer,  and  to  the   pleasure   of    committing  a  murder   join   a   profit 
of  12,000  denarii  per  head.     From  December  1,  82,  to  June  1,  81, 
six    long    months,^   murder    was    authorized,    and    even    later,    for 
Roscius  of  Amcria  was  not  assassinated  until  the  15th  of  September. 
All    who   sheltered   a   proscribed   person    shared   his    fate,   were    he 
even   a   brother,   a   father,  or   a   son.      For   some  of   these   murders 
Sylla  paid  as  high  as  two  talents. 

From  Rome  the  proscription  spread  over  all  Italy;  bands  of 
Gallic  horsemen,  led  by  Catiline,  and  other  assassins  went  in  search 
of  victims,  ^o  place,  neither  domestic  altars  nor  temples  of  the 
gods  afforded  safety  ;  nor  could  anything,  even  services  rendered  to 
the  cause,  protect  from  a  dishonest  debtor  or  an  impatient  heir.  The 
familiars  of  Sylla,  his  freedmen,  especially  Yettius  Picens  and  that 
Chrysogonus  whose  infamy  Cicero  has  immortalized — his  slaves  even,^ 

^  Suet.,  Cas.,  2  ;  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxxix.  The  city  was  taken  in  80.  It  is  to  this  epoch  that 
belong  his  two  journeys  to  the  court  of  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Rithynia,  concerning  which  such 
ugly  rumours  were  set  afloat.  Few  Romans  of  the  time  escaped  such  accusations,  the  most 
odious  vice  being  then  general  and  almost  publicly  recognized.  But  Caesar  had  other  tastes, 
which  ought  to  have  preserved  him  from  this  disgrace. 

*  Sylla  returned  from  Praeneste  in  the  second  half  of  November,  and  the  lists  were  put  up 
a  few  days  later.     The  limit  of  June  1  is  given  by  Cicero,  pro  Boscio,  44. 

'  Terrulce  Scirrhoque,  pessumis  servorum,  dnititejarta  sunt.     (Sail.,  Oral.  Lejndi,  in  Iltst. 
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sold    the    permission    to    have    a    name    placed    upon    the    fatal 


Villa  on  the  Seashore.^ 


list.      A  citizen,  who  had  always  kept  himself  aloof  from  factions, 


Gardens:   Viridariumr 

coming  into  the  Forum  to  look  at   the  lists,  found  his  own  name. 
"  It  is  my  Alban  villa  which  slays 
me,"  he   exclaimed,  and   fled,    but 
was   presently  struck   down  by  an 
assassin.      The   property    of    those 
proscribed    was    confiscated;    very 
frequently  Sylla  himself  sold  it  to 
the  highest  bidder,  saying,  ''  These 
are    my   spoils."      The  courtesans, 
musicians,    and    jesters    by   whom 
he     was     surrounded     bought     at 
nominal    prices;    the    property    of 
Roscius    was   valued   at   6,000,000 
sesterces,     and     Chrysogonus     ob- 
tained    it    for     2,000.       MeteUa, 
the     wife     of     the     master,     ap- 
propriated to  herself  an  enormous 
share  of  the  confiscated   wealth,   so   that   Sylla  was  able  to    make 


Jester.^ 


fragm.)    Neque  prius  finis  jugulandi  fuit  quam  Sulla  omnes  mos  divitiia  explevit.     (Sail.,  Cat, 
61.)     Cf.  also  Cicero,  //.  in  Verr.,  ui.  35,  and  Livy,  Epit,  Ixxx.  9. 

'  Pompeian  painting.     (Roux,  Hercul.  et  Pomp.,  iii.,  6th  Series,  pi.  2Q.) 

'  Pompeian  painting.     {Ibid.,  pi.  24-26.) 

'  From  a  terra-cotta  lamp.     (Rich,  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  307.) 
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a  magnificent  offering  without  impoverishing  himself  when  he 
gave  to  Hercules  the  tenth  of  his  property.  Catiline,  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  of  the  sicarii^  in  this  universal  overthrow  re- 
paired his  wasted  fortune,  and  Crassus  laid  the  foundation  of  his 

wealth.  It  was  a 
dispossession  of  the 
monied  class  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few 
nobles  and  their  re- 
tainers. The  ^^cut- 
purses,''  who  had  pro- 
fited so  much  by  the 
proscriptions  of  Ma- 
rius,  gave  up  their  ill- 
gotten  gains.^  Many 
paid  with  their  for- 
tunes and  their  lives 
for  the  war  they  had 
waged  upon  the  nobles 
from  the  judicial  seats. 
Pompey  having  money 
enough,  thanks  to  the 
exactions  of  his  father, 
had  no  need  to  soil 
his  hands  with  these 
shameful  purchases. 

Cicero  has  pre- 
served to  us  in  one 
of  his  arguments  the 
living  picture  of  the 
abominations  which 
he  witnessed.  He  was  never  a  great  statesman,  but  he  holds  so 
large  a  place  in  the  literary  history  of  Rome  and,  we  may  say, 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  world,  that  nothing  which  he 
touches  should  be  forgotten. 


Hercules.* 


'  See  p.  587. 

^  Statue  in  Greek  marble  from  the  Giustinlani   collection. 
pi.  787  and  802  F,  No.  1998.) 


(Clarac,  Mtuie  de  scvlpt., 
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He  was   born  m   October   of  the   year   107,^  on   the    beautiful 
estate  possessed   by  his  father,  a   Eoman  knight  of   very  cultivated 
mind,  m  the  neighbourhood  of   Aipinum,  near  the  junction  of   the 
Fibrenus   and    the    Liris."^      On   assuming   in    91   the  virile  toga  he 
became  the  assiduous  pupil  of   the  augur  Q.  Mucins    Sc^volaf  ^ho 
tought  him  the  civil  and  pontifical  law.      At  eighteen  years  of  a^e 
he   made   a   campaign   under    Cn.    Pompeius    Strabo    in    the   Social 
war,    but  he   had  little   taste  for   a   military  life,  he   soon  returned 
to  his  studies  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  for  six  years  received 
instruc  ion  from  the  best  of   the  many  teachers  whom  the  invasion 
of    Mithridates   had   driven   out   of    Greece   to   Rome.      After    the 
defimtive  ruin  of   the  Marian  party  he  ventured   to   appear  in   the 
Forum,  and   pleaded   successively  in   the   civil   court   for   Quinctius 
and    in    the    criminal    for    Eoscius    of    Ameria,    thus    making    his 
enti-ance  into  public  life. 

As  a  new  man  Cicero  had  no  ties  with  the  nobility,  and  they 
made  him  feel  in  many  a  passage  of   arms  that  subtle  haughtiness 
of    the   nobleman    towards    the    upstart  which    wounds    so    keenly.^ 
As   ho   had   too    much    spirit    not   to    retaliate,   he   boldly  ridiculed 
those   men   -who  take  the   trouble   to   be  born,  and  whose   fortune 
comes    while    they    sleep." «       But    his    refined    instincts    removed 
him   still   further   from   the   crowd,  and   this   contradiction   between 
his   tastes   and   his   birth,  together  with   a  want  of   firmness  in  his 
character   and   his    opinions,    gave    him   through   life   an  indecision 
which   has   marred   his   fame.      We   shall    now   see    him   in   public 
life;    anon  we  shall  weigh   him   as  a   philosopher.      At  present,  in 
this   opening    period    of   his    life,    we    have   only   to    listen   to   the 

'  Or,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  which  was  at  that  time  nearly  three  months  in 
advance  of  the  true  date,  the  third  day  before  the  nones  of  January,  106. 

«n^  .'  "  ^^''^  ^  ™^'  ""^n  ^""^  ""^^  ^'''*^^'''  '^^""^'^-  ^^^"^  ^^  «P^^"^  ^'•^'^  a  very  ancient  stock, 
and  here  are  our  sacrifices,  our  race,  and  numerous  relics  of  our  ancestors.     You  see  this  house  • 

It  has  been  enlarged  by  our  father's  care,  and  here  he  passed  in  the  study  of  letters  nearly  all 
IVI\  r  ''"  "^  '  "^"""^  ""^  grandfather's  lifetime,  and  while,  according  to  primitive 
habits,  the  house  was  still  as  small  a^  that  of  Curius  in  the  Sabine  country,  I  was  born,  and 
inere  is  a  nameless  charm  in  this  place  which  reaches  my  heart  and  draws  me  hither.  Do  we 
not  read  that  the  wisest  of  men  refused  immortality  for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  Ithaca  a^ain  ?  " 
yJJe  Leg.^  ii.  1.)  o  &        . 

'Seep.  571. 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  nobles'  contempt  for  new  men,  see  Sallust,  Jug.,  73. 
Non  idem  licet  mihi,  quod  eis,  qui  nobili  genere  nati  sunt ;  quibus  omnia  populi  Bomani 
ftenejicia  dornuentibus  defemntur.     {II  in  Verr.,  v.  70.) 
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orator.  His  eloquence  was  never  that  of  the  politician;  under  the 
toga  of  the  consul  he  still  preserved  the  habits  of  the  bar; 
as  a  result  of  too  long  a  training  in  rhetoric,  speaking  well  was 
dearer  to  him  than  thinking  well.  His  melodious  voice  charmed 
by  its  mere  sound,  and  all  the  devices  of  the  schools,  the  common- 
places of  philosophy  and  morality,  mingled  with  sarcasm  and  with 
pathos,  were  sure  to  rescue  the  accused,  however  guilty,  from  con- 
demnation.^ Like  the  great  orator  Antonius,  he  was  not  careful 
to  represent  at  the  bar  the  most  opposite  characters.  The  accuser 
of  Verres  -was  the  defender  of  Fonteius;  the  man  who  became 
the  judge  and  executioner  of  Lentulus  was  upon  the  point  of 
undertaking  the  defence  of  Catiline.  He  admitted  that  one  could 
help  success  by  trivial  falsehoods,'  and  he  said,  ''  In  pleading  we 
speak  as  the  cause  requires,  not  as  our  reason  dictates."^  He  had 
all  the  gifts  which  are   generally  thought   to   make  up   the  perfect 

advocate. 

It  has  been  said  that  Cicero  more  than  once  pleaded  with 
great  energy  foregone  conclusions.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the 
suit  of  Eoscius  of  Ameria,  which  involved  an  attack  upon  the  all- 
powerful  favourite  of  the  dictator,  the  freedman  Chrysogonus. 
But  it  is  probable  the  danger  was  less  than  we  think.  Sylla 
was  an  able  man;  he  had  made  his  government  a  fortress,  he  had 
no  desire  that  it  should  become  a  den  of  thieves,  and  Cicero, 
secured  by  Metella  and  by  his  own  powerful  alliances,  possibly 
also  by  the  master's  own   secret  connivance,  may  have  incurred  m 

reality  no  peril. 

Sextius  Eoscius,  host  of  the  Metelli,  Servilii,  and  Scipios,  was 
by  birth  and  wealth  the  most  important  citizen  of  Ameria.  One 
night  he  was  assassinated  at  Eome  by  the  emissaries  of  two  of 
his  relatives,  who  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his  property, 
thirteen  farms,  almost  all  of  them  situated   in  the  fertile  valley  of 

»  He  himself  in  private  Ufe  was  the  first  to  turn  all  this  rhetoric  into  ridicule.  See  his 
letter  to  Atticus  (i.  14)  :  Xosti  ....  sonitus  nostras.  Elsewhere  (ad  Att,  ii,  1)  he  says :  "  I 
have  poured  into  my  hook  aU  the  perfumes  of  Isocrates,  aU  the  essence-boxes  of  his  disciples, 
and  even  the  cosmetics  of  Aristotle." 

»  Perspicitis  genus  hoc  quam  sit  ...  .  oratorium  ....  qwd  mendaciuncidis  aspergendum. 

(de  Orat.y  ii.  59.)  j  #    j  v 

'  Two  years  after  his  violent  invective  against  Vatinius  he  undertook  to  defend  him. 
But,  he  said:  omnes  ilia  (orationes)  causarum  ac  temporum  sunt,  non  hominum  ipsorum  ac 
patronorum.  {pro  Cluentio,  60.)  The  entire  paragraph  is  the  development  of  this  idea. 
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the  Tiber,  obtained  from  Chrysogonus  the  favour  of  having  their 
kinsman's  name  put  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  although  this 
fatal  Ust  had  been  for  some  time  closed.  After  the  murder  the 
price  of  blood  was   divided ;    three  of  the  best  estates  were  given 


A  Farm. 


to  the  assassins,  and  Chrysogonus  bought  the  remaining  ten  for  the 
nominal  price  of  £2,000.  The  son  of  Eoscius  was  in  the  way, 
for  he  might  some  day  reclaim  his  inheritance;  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  his  life,  but  he  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  one  of 

*  From  a  painting  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. 
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the  greatest  ladies  in  Kome,  Ceecilia  Metella.^  Unable  to  reach 
him  in  this  asylum,  they  accused  him  of  having  killed  his  father, 
and  no  one  among  the  orators  of  the  time  dared  [or  cared]  to 
undertake  his  defence.  This  duty  was  left  to  an  advocate  but 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  yesterday  unknown,  henceforward  famous. 
It  appears  that  Eoscius  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  parricide, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  property  was  restored 
to  him.^ 

What  was  the  total  number  of  the  victims?  Appian 
speaks  of  fifteen  ex-consuls,  ninety  senators,  and  2,600  knigtts;^ 
Eutropius  of  twenty-four  ex-consuls,  seven  ex-prsetors,  sixty  ex- 
cediles,  and  200  senators;  Valerius  Maximus  makes  the  whole 
number  4,700.  *^  But  who  can  count,"  says  another,  "the  number 
of  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  private  animosities  ? "  * 

One  fact,  accidentally  preserved,  will  show  that  these  things 
happened   in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Eome.      To  escape  from  a  capital 

charge  a  murderer  had  fled  from  Larinum,  a 
Marian  city,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Sylla. 
After  the  battle  of  the  CoUine  Gate  he  returned  to 
his  city,  assumed  the  dictatorship  there  as  the 
representative  of  the  conqueror,  and  in  his  turn 
dispossessed,  condemned,  and  murdered;  the  man 
Coin  of  Larinum.'    who  had  been  his  former  accuser  was  put  to  death 

with  all  his  friends  and  relatives.  How  many 
scenes  like  these  must  have  happened  in  that  multitude  of  little 
cities,  each  of  which  had,  like  Eome,  its  factions,  and  each,  like 
her,  the  revenge  of  the  victorious  party  when  its  opponents  had 
been  overthrown !  A  veritable  reign  of  terror  weighed  upon  the 
entire  peninsula.  To  depict  it  we  have  no  materials,  and  the 
horrors    of    1793   would   give   but   a   feeble    idea   of   what    it   was. 


^  Daughter  of  Metellus  Balearicus,  who  was  consul  in  123,  and  sister  of  Q.  Metellus  Nepos, 
consul  in  98.     (Cic,  pro  Rose,  50.) 

""  Cic,  Bruttis,^',  de  Off.,  ii.  14  ;  Plut.,  Cic,  3.  Shortly  after,  in  79,  in  the  defence  of 
a  woman  of  Arretium,  he  maintained  that  the  legislative  power  could  not  take  away  certain 
rights,  among  others,  citizenship,  and  that  the  law  which  had  deprived  the  Italian  cities  of  the 
jus  eivitatis  was  unconstitutional  and  null. 

'  Bell,  civ.,  i.  103. 

*  Flor.,  iii.  21,  23. 

'  LARINOB.  Armed  horseman  riding  to  tlie  left,  and  five  small  balls.  Reverse  of 
a  quincunx  (or,  rather,  pentobolus),  in  bronze,  of  Jjarinum. 
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But  it  is  manifest  that,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  the 
champion  of  the  aristocracy  caused  more  blood  to  flow  in  his 'per- 
secution of  the  popular  party  than  the  emperors  shed  in  a  war  of 
two  centuries  against  iho;  faction  of  the  nobles.^ 

The  proscription  did  not  stop  with  its  victims'  death ;  it  struck 
at  their  posterity  to  the  third  generation.  With  the  design  of 
taking   away  from  the   childim  of    these   men   the  hope   and   the 


m 


Spoleto  :  Temple  of  Clitumnus.* 

means  of  avenging  them,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  proscribed, 
deprived  of  their  paternal  inheritance,  were  declared  unworthy  ever 
to  fill  any  public  office.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  citizens  of   Eome  the  proscriptions  were  of 


Sulla,  ne  did  quidem  opus  est  quanta  deminutione  civium.     (Cic,  in 


\  Ultws  est  .  . 
Catil.,  iii.  10.) 

^  From  Piranesi,  Opere  varie  di  architettura. 
The  sons  of  senators,  while  losing  the  privileges  of  their  rank,  remained  subject  to  all  its 
burdens.     (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  28;  Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  iii.  41  :  pro  Cluent.,  45.) 
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individuals ;  like  Tarquin,  Sylla  only  struck  off  the  tallest  heads ; 
for  Italy,  however,  they  were  general.  Not  one  Samnite  escaped, 
"  for,"  he  said,  "  Italy  cannot  be  tranquil  so  long  as  one  man  of 
this  people  is  left  alive.'' '  The  cities  which  had  furnished  soldiers 
to  his  adversaries  were  not  only  deprived  of  citizenship,  but  dis- 
mantled;  some  were  destroyed,  and  all  despoiled  of  their  lands, 
which  he  distributed  among  his  veterans.  Suhno,  one  of  the  three 
capitals  of  the  Pelignians,  Spoleto,  and  Interamna  in  Umbria, 
Pr^neste  and  Norba,  two  old  Latin  cities,  and  Nola,  which  still 
held  out  when  the  last  of  the  allies  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
were  sold  at  auction.^  Naples  probably  at  that  time  lost  her  island 
of  ^naria  (Ischia);  Pompeii  a  part  of  her  territory;  Stabise  the 
whole  of  hers.  Many  others  thus  paid  for  Sylla's  promises  to  his 
army.  In  Samnium,  Beneventum  alone  remained  standing.'  At 
Pr^neste  he  had  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  brought  before 
his  tribunal,  but  seeing  how  many  there  were:  ''I  have  no  time," 
he  said,  ''  to  listen  to  all  these  people ;  it  would  take  too  long  to 
pick  out  the  few  innocent  among  so  many  guilty;  let  them  all 
die."  He  was,  however,  disposed  to  save  the  life  of  one  who 
had  been  his  host.  "  Life  would  be  hateful  to  me  if  I  accepted  it 
from  the  executioner  of  my  country,"  this  noble-minded  man  ex- 
claimed, and  took  his  place   in   the  crowd  whom  the  soldiers  were 

hurrying  away. 

Etruria  cruelly  expiated  the  assistance  she  had  given  to  the 
popular  party.  The  men  who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment fell  under  the  sword,  and  the  military  colonies  established  by 
the  conqueror  very  soon  changed  in  many  places  the  entire  popula- 
tion. "Then,"  says  Niebuhr,  "perished  the  ancient  Etruscan 
nation,  with  its  science  and  its  literature.  Most  of  the  people 
lost  their  landed  property,  and  languished  in  poverty  under  foreign 
masters,   whose    oppression    stifled    in    a    degenerate    posterity    all 

patriotic  memories." 

The  Latin  language  and  the  Koman  manners,  borne  by  colonists 
into  districts  where  the  local   idioms,  traditions,  and  religions  were 

^  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  96. 

^  Florus,  iii.  21,  27.  In  the  case  of  a  division  of  the  territory,  the  original  inhabitants  and 
the  colonists,  veteres  and  veterani,  formed  in  the  same  city  two  distinct  communes.  (Cf .  Mar- 
quardt,  Handbuch  der  rimischen  Alterthiimer,  iv.  450,  note  4.) 

'  Strabo,  V.  iv.  11. 
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most  lively,  extinguished  the  last  remnants  of   them.^      But  before 
the  fusion  was  complete  there  were  many  cases  of  resistance.     The 
protests  of   peoples  perishing  under  foreign  dominion  are  called  by 
their   conquerors  acts  of  brigandage.      The  outlaw  takes  shelter  in 
the    mountains,    and,    supported    by   the    sympathy   of    his    people, 
struggles   long,    and  we   may   almost   say,    honourably.      After  the 
immense    overthrow    and    confusion    caused    by    this    general    ex- 
propriation, Italy  remained  infested  with  armed  bands,  as,  after  the 
outbreak    in    the    Oriental    provinces    the    sea   was    covered  with 
pirates.     Spartacus  and  Catiline  were  soon  to  essay  to  rally  these  two 
forces,  abeady  hostile  to  the  society  which  they  themselves  attacked. 
The   provinces,   too,   had   their   proscriptions,   and   the  hand   of 
iron  which  weighed    upon    Italy   was    stretched    out    over  all  the 
empire.      Sylla   in   person   undertook   to    punish    Greece   and   Asia, 
leaving  it   to    his    lieutenants    to    ^^  pacify "   the  provinces  of    the 
north,  the  west,  and   south ;    Metellus,  Cisalpina ;    Valerius  Flaccus, 
Narbonensis,  where  the  proscribed    resisted  him  in  the  field;*-'   and 
Pompey,  Sicily  and  Africa.     Although  habitually  moderate,  Pompey 
here   showed  himself   severe.      The   Mamertines,  oppressed  by  him, 
claimed   their   privileges.     ^*  Cease,"  he   said   to   them,  sternly,   '^to 
talk  about  laws  to  one  who  bears  the  sword."  ''     Carbo  had  taken 
shelter   in   the   island   of    Cossyra,  and   Pompey  caused   him   to  be 
brought    before    his    tribunal    and    beheaded,    after    suffering   many 
insults.^     This   death   gave    occasion   for    an  eloquent  apostrophe  on 
the   part  of   an  advocate,  Helvius   Mancia,  the  son  of  a  freedman. 
This   advocate's   great   age   and   obscure   birth   had   been    made   by 
Pompey   a    subject   of    ridicule   in    a    case    where    the    latter  was 
a  witness.     *<What,"  exclaimed  Pompey,   *^  is  this  shade  of  a  slave 
returned  from   the   infernal   regions   to  set  on  foot  accusations  like 
these?'     ^^Yes,"   Helvius   retorted,    ''I   return    from    the    infernal 
regions.      I  saw  there   Brutus  with   bleeding  breast   complaining  of 
thy  perfidy,  who,  contrary  to  plighted  faith,  didst  cause  him  to  be 

*  The  Oscan,  as  kindred  to  the  Latin,  disappeared  slowly.  When  Herculaneum  and 
Pompei  were  destroyed  the  Oscan  language  wa^  not  entirely  gone.  The  Etruscan  had  been 
sooner  lost. 

"  This  part  of  Gaul  must  have  been  extremely  oppressed  at  that  time,  for  it  made  a  pro- 
tracted resistance.  Metellus  went  thither,  and  Pompey  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  aid  ;  Sertorius 
also  found  allies  there.     (Cf.  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  107 ;  Philippi  Orat.,  in  ^ti\\.,fragm.) 

'  Plutarch  (in  Pomp.)  says,  however,  that  in  Sicily  he  did  as  little  harm  as  possible. 

*  Val.  Max.,  VI.  ii.  8. 
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killed  ;  I  saw  there  Carbo,  relating  how,  as  a  reward  for  the  ser- 
vices he  rendered  thee  in  thy  youth,  for  the  care  he  took  to  pre- 
serve to  thee  thy  patrimony,  thou  hadst  loaded  him  with  chains  and 
obloquy^  how,  despite  his  prayers,  thou,  who  art  but  a  mere  Koman 

knight,  did  constitute 
thyscK  judge  of  the 
chief  of  the  Republic, 
invested  for  the  third 
time  with  the  consular 
office,  and  didst  basely 
put  him  to  death ! " 
Brutus,  another  chief 
of  the  popular  party, 
stabbed  himself  to  avoid 
like  outrages.^  Pompey, 
however,  had  not  the 
cold  and  passionless 
cruelty  of  Sylla.  Hi- 
mera  had  joined  the 
opposite  party,  and  it 
was  his  intention  to 
chastise  the  place 
severely,  but  the  proud 
answer  of  a  citizen 
saved  it.  The  young 
general's  soldiers  pil- 
laged and  used  violence: 
he  put  his  seal  upon 
their  swords  and  pun- 
ished   any   one    who  broke   it.      Norbanus,   the   Marian    consul   of 

*  This  Brutus  is  the  same  person  as  the  praetor  Damasippus  (p.  683)  whose  name  in  full  ia 
L.  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus.  Sallust  (Cat.,  51)  represents  his  death  as  occurring  after  the 
battle  of  the  Colline  Gate  ;  Livy  (Eptt  Ixxxix.),  in  Sicily. 

^  Rome,  Spada  palace.  This  statue  was  discovered  in  1552,  near  the  site  of  Pompey's 
tlieatre.  The  place  where  it  was  found  is  very  near  the  spot  where  Caesar's  murder  took  place ; 
and  Suetonius  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  Pompey's  statue  in  a  palace  where  Augustus  had  caused 
it  to  be  placed.  It  is  possible  then  that  time  has  respected  the  colossal  statue  of  Pompey  which 
saw  Caesar  fall.  (Clarac,  Musee  de  sculpt.,  pi.  911,  No.  2316,  and  Wey,  Rome,  p.  366-7.) 
Pompey  was  the  first  Roman  who  had  a  statue  in  heroic  costume.  It  is  thus  that  the  Greeks 
represented  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  Pompey  seems  to  have  had  the  vanity  to  wish  himself 


Pompey.'' 


Coin  of  Himera^ 


the  year  83,  had  already  perished.  He  had  taken  refuge  at 
Rhodes,  and  his  head  being  demanded  by  Sylla,  had  killed  himself 
in  the  market-place  to  escape  being  given  up. 

In   Africa   a   praetor   had   decreed   the   enfranchisement   of    the 
slaves.      This   was  ruin  for  the  Italian 
merchants    of    Utica,    and    in    revenge 
they    had    burned    the    pr«tor   in    his 
house.      The     province,     however,     re- 
mained  faithful    to   the    Marian    party. 
A  son-in-law  of  Sylla,  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  had  organized  a  defence  and  per- 
suaded Hiarbas,  who  had  just  overthrown  Hiempsal,  the  other  king 
of    Numidia,    to   join   his   party.      But    Pompey   arrived   with    120 
galleys,    bringing   six   legions.      In  a   day  he    defeated   the   hostile 
army  near  Utica,  and  stormed  their  camp,  where  Domitius  perished ; 
Hiarbas  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  a  march  of  several  days' 
journey   into   Numidia,   as    far   as   the    desert,   restored   respect   for 
the  Roman  name  among  these  nomadic  tribes. 

Against    Sertorius,    master    of    Spain,    the    dictator    sent    the 
praetor    Numius,    who    drove    him   out;    against   the    Thracians  he 
despatched   the    governors   of    Macedon,    Dolabella    and   Piso ;    and 
against   the   pirates   the   same   Dolabella,   the   pr^tor   Thermus,  and 
finally  the  proconsul  Servilius  Valia.      But  in  Asia,  where  Murena 
had    recommenced    the   war    against    Mithridates,    Sylla,   who    saw 
around   him   in   the   empire   itself    enough   of    embarrassments   and 
dangers,  forbade  his  lieutenants  to  provoke  so  formidable  an  enemy. 
Suffering  much  from  the  war,  the  provinces  were   still  further 
oppressed    by  taxes,  for   the   exhausted   treasury  of   Rome  must   be 
replenished.     Treaties  and  promises  were  alike  forgotten.     All  were 
forced   to   contribute,  not   alone  the  tributary  cities,  but  also   those 
who  had  gained  immunity  and  independence  either  by  their  volun- 
tary   submission    or    by    important    services;     allied    nations    and 
friendly  kings  were   constrained   to   show  their  zeal   by  the   multi- 
tude  of   their   gifts.      From   one   end   to   the   other  of   the  empire 

represented  during  his  life-time  among  the  demi-gods,    Winckelmann  (Gesch.  der  Kunst,  xi.) 
speaks  of  another  statue  of  Pompey,  presented  in  the  villa  Castellazo,  near  Milan,  completely 
made  like  that  of  the  palace  Spada,  and  believes  that  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  original. 
'  Cock  ;  on  the  reverse,  a  hoUow  square.    Silver  coin  of  Himera,  of  very  ancient  style. 
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there  was  no  person  who  did   not   pay  with   his  blood  or  with  his 
fortune  for  this  restoration  of  the  old  Republic. 

Did  all  this  bloodshed,  indeed,  regenerate  the  empire  ?  Far 
from  it.  The  result  of  so  many  massacres  was  only  to  bring  in 
a  reign  of  soldiers.  In  exchange  for  the  power  which  the 
legionaries  had  given  him,  Sylla  surrendered  to  them  Italy,  the 
provinces,   and,    most   costly   sacrifice    of   all,    discipline.      Now   the 


R-oins  of  Himera  (Tennini,  Thermce  Himerenses)  (p.  706).' 

soldiers  knew  that  desertion  might  be  honourable;  that  the  person 
of  a  leader  was  not  sacred  ;  that  Rome  was  not  inviolable.  Their 
country  was  no  longer  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  it  was  under 
the  standards,  and  these  standards  they  were  willing  to  sell  to 
the  highest  bidder.^  During  these  ten  years  of  civil  war  all  the 
male  population  of   Italy  had  served  in   the  army.      Conquerors  or 

^  From  an  engiaving  in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale. 

^  See  the  picture  drawn  by  Dion  Cassias  (/ra^m., 301)  of  the  insubordination  of  the  soldiers. 
"  Sylla,"  he  says,  "  was  the  principal  cause  of  these  evils." 
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conquered,  all  were    alike    impregnated  with   the    idea  that  rights 
existed    only  where  there  was  force.      The  little  respect  that  vet 
remained  for   magistrates,  laws,  and   property  had   been   effaced   bv 
the    proscriptions,    and    from    the    universal    overthrow   one    thing 
alone  remained   in  the  minds  of  all,  a  conviction  of  the  instability 
of  the   present,   an   indifference   in   respect   to   the   future,  and   the 
need  of  all  men-as  during  the  French  saturnalia  of  the  Directory 
between   the    Kepublic   and   the    empire-to   distract   themselves   in 
amusements   and   debauchery.      At  the  same  time,  this  generation 
though  ripe  for  anarchy,  was  not  so  for  slavery.      There  was  still 
talk  of  rights  and  of  liberty,  and  Sylla  reigned  in  the  name  and 
interests  of  a  long-established  party. 


n. — Stlla's  Reforms. 

After  having  killed  the  men  by  the  sword,  Sylla  tried  to  kill 
the   party  by  laws.      In   order   to   make   laws   he   chose   to   assume 
some  legal  title.      The  two  consuls  were  dead ;    he  called  together 
the   comitia.      Then   going   away  from  Rome  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of    leaving  entire    liberty   of    action   to   the   popular    assembly,    he 
wrote  to  the   interrex  Valerius    Flaccus   that,  in   his  judgment,  the 
Republic  had  need  of  an  absolute  dictatorship   to   restore   order  to 
the  State,   and   that    no    one   could   be  more   useful    in    this    office 
than   himself.'      He  was   obeyed  (November,  82),  and   after  an   in- 
terval of    120   years,    the    twenty-four    lictors   were   again   seen   in 
the  Roman   streets,  and   the  axes  bound  up  with  rods.      But  what 
men    had    never    before    seen  was    this:    the    Roman    people,    by 
formal  decree,  despoiling  themselves  of  all  their  rights,  and  giving 
them  into  the  hands  of  one  man.     It  was  solemnly  proclaimed  that 
Sylla s  will    should    be    law;    that    aU    his    acts  were    ratified    in 
advance ;'  that  he   should  have  power  of  life  and    death  without 

y>^yoJ^llf'A^TJr  fT"  '"''"-"■'t'"'  "'■'y.-'l  their  authority  did  not  extend 
nefther  emlv  fh^  >.^       "  '''*'"•'  ^"'^'  ^"^''-^^  "<"  »'  """=''  importance,  they  could 

nothing  in^mmon  whh  th/     '.  '^'I"^    ""L'  '"  ""^  "'""''^  ^^^  S"'""  "^^  ^ycurguB,  hai 
<yt  .jmu,  (Sytl^)  ^lunta.  «  (j^h  Somano)  po^et  esse  pro  lege  (Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  iii. 
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legal  proceedings  of  any  kind ;  that  he  should  have  right  of  con- 
fiscating property,  of  dividing  lands,  of  building  or  destroying 
cities,  of  taking  away  kingdoms  or  of  giving  them,  also  of  appoint- 
ing proconsuls  and  propraetors,  of  conferring  the  imperium  upon 
them,  of  determining  whether  he  should  during  the  duration  of  his 
extraordinary  powers  be  appointed  to  the  higher  offices  of  the 
State,  finally,  of  fixing  at  his  own  will  the  limit  of  his  term  of 
office.  This  was  the  empire  before  the  emperors  ;  Augustus 
himself  was  invested  with  less  power  than  Sylla.  Eome  accepted 
this  solution  of  the  problem  of  her  destinies  for  the  same  reason 
which  led  her  to  applaud  the  victories  of  Julius  Ccesar  and 
Octavian.  Men  were  so  weary  of  wars  and  of  massacres,  so 
desirous  at  last  to  enjoy  their  lives  and  property  in  peace,  that 
many  said,  "  A  good  king  is  better  than  bad  laws."  ^ 

Without  using  any  of  the  rights  with  which  he  had  just 
been  invested,  and  contrary  to  the  ancient  usage  which  suspended 
the  consular  office  during  dictatorships,  Sylla  allowed  the  consular 
elections  to  take  place;  in  80  he  even  filled  the  office  himself, 
together  with  the  dictatorship,  but  in  79,  being  again  elected,  he 
declined. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  81,  he  inaugurated  his  new  dignity 
by  a  triumph  celebrating  his  victory  over  Mithridates.  There  was 
carried  in  the  procession  nothing  except  pictures  of  the  battles  he 
had  gained  and  statues  representing  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  cities 
he  had  taken.  But  the  most  illustrious  personages  in  Eome  whom 
he  had  saved  from  proscription  followed  his  chariot,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  their  utterances  of  thanks,  in  which  recurred  in- 
cessantly the  names  of  "father"  and  "saviour,"  showed  that  it 
was  the  party-chief,  much  more  than  the  victorious  general,  who 
celebrated  his  triumph. 

Sylla  had  been  all  his  life  only  a  soldier;  he  saw  clearly 
that  the  world  could  not  be  ruled  by  a  popular  assembly,  stormy 
and  venal,  and  being  much  more  interested  in  Rome's  power  than 
in  her  liberty,  which,  moreover,  had  now  come  to  be  mere  license, 

85.)     Cf.  in  RuU.,  iii.  2  ;  Plut.,42.     ^iKraropa  iir\  Okaii  vo/xwv  .  .  .  .  ,  rai  KaraaTaan  rqi  woXiTtiai: 
(App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  99).    Penes  quern  leges,  judicia,  cerarium,  prooincia,  reges,  denique  necis  et  civium 
et  vita  licentia  erat  (Sail.,  Hist,  fragm.).    The  senate  also  recognized  his  right  to  alter  the 
pamerium.     (Tac.,  Ann.,  xii.  23  ;  Aul.  Gell.,  Noct.  Att.,  xii.  14 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Prosimurium.) 
*  Satius  est  uti  reg^ms  quam  uti  malis  legHnis.     (Cic,  ad  Her.,  ii.  26.) 


he  sought  to  make  the  silence  of  camps  reign  in  the  Forum.  But 
to  secure  the  citizens  from  constant  disturbances,  and  to  provide 
them  with  a  regular  government,  he  knew  no  better  way  than 
a  return  to  past  methods;  he  believed  the  aristocracy  were  now 
wise  enough  to  use  sovereign  power  with  discretion,  and  he  gave 
it  back  to  them. 

We  shall  present  the  laws  of  the  dictator  not  in  the  uncertain 


Personification  of  Cities  going  out  to  meet  the  Victorious  General^ 

order   in   which   they   arose,    but    according   to   the   different   heads 
under  which  they  may  be  classed. 

The  civil  war  and  the  proscriptions  had  decimated  the  senate. 
Sylla    introduced    into    it    300    new    members,    whom    the    comttta 

'  Bas-relief  in  the  Louvre  (Clarac,  AfusSe  de  sculpt.,  pi.  222,  No.  301,  and  catalogue 
No.  179),  found  near  the  Appian  Way. 
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tributa^  selected  from  among  the  wealthier  citizens,'  and  to  make 
this  assembly  the  conservative  element  in  the  constitution,  he 
restored  to  them  the  judicia '  and  also  the  right  of  preliminary  dis- 
cussion of  laws,  the  judicial  power,  that  is,  and  the  legislative 
veto;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  abolition  of  the  Hortensian  law.*  He 
preserved  to  the  senate  the  right  of  designating  the  consular  pro- 
vinces, decided  that  the  governors  should  remain  in  their  provinces 
during  the  senate's  pleasure,'  and,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
senate  should  be  constantly  recruited  without  the  aid  of  the 
censors,  he  increased  to  twenty  the  number  of  titular  quaestors, 
their  office  opening  to  them  the  doors  of  the  senate.*  The  sup- 
pression of  the  quinquennial  lectio,  moreover,  rendered  the  office  of 
senator  absolutely  permanent. 

By  the  increased  extent  of  the  empire  an  enlarged  adminis- 
trative staff  was  required;  instead  of  six  praetors,  Sylla  caused 
eight  to  be  appointed,  and  for  them  and  the  consuls  he  established 
the  rule  of  proroguing  authority.  Every  year  two  consuls  entered 
upon  their  office  for  the  general  direction  of  the  government,  and 
eight  praetors,  of  whom  two  were  the  original  urban  and  foreign 
prsetors,  while  the  other  six  were  presiding  officers  of  the  new 
tribunals.  Their  year  at  Kome  being  completed,  these  high 
functionaries  went,  as  designated  by  the  senate,  to  govern  the  two 
consular   and   the   eight   praetorian   provinces,  accompanied   each   by 

*  ....  X.  Cornelius  dictator  populum  j'oure  rogavit,  populusqtte  joure  scivit  ....  Such  at 
least  are  the  tenns  of  the  lex  Cornelia  de  XX qtuestoribus.    (C.  I.  i.,  p.  10^.) 

^  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxxix :  Senatum  ex  ordine  equesfri  gupplevit.  Cf.  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  100. 
On  the  other  hand  Salliist  {Cat.,  37)  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (v.  77)  state  that  he 
appointed  the  new  senators  at  random,  even  from  among  the  common  soldiers.  One  sole  con- 
sideration must  have  guided  him  :  to  place  in  the  senate  his  ov^ni  partisans,  and  to  take  wherever 
he  could  find  them,  but  especially  from  the  wealthier  class.  In  the  words  of  Appian  :  rate  ^vXalc 
dvaoovg  i//^0ov  Tripi  UdoTov,  has  been  seen  an  entirely  new  electoral  system  created  by  Sylla; 
but  these  novelties  were  not  suited  to  the  time,  nor  had  he  any  taste  for  them.  The  vote  upon 
the  names  proposed  by  Sylla  was  but  a  formality,  a  ratification  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the 

dictator. 

'  The  praetor  drew  by  lot,  to  form  the  jury  in  each  case,  a  decuria  senatorum,  composed  of 
about  forty  members.  In  the  prosecution  of  Cluentius,  the  decuria  was  reduced  by  challenges 
to  thirty-two.     (Cicero.,  pro  Cluentio,  27.) 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

'  Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxxix. ;  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  32  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  22  ;  Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xv.  9, 14; 

App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  59. 

*  According  to  Willems  {le  SSnat  de  la  rep.  rom.,  p.  232),  it  was  only  now  that  the 
quaestors  obtained  full  senatorial  rights,  that  is  to  say,  the  jus  sententia  dicenda,  or  the  right  to 
express  an  opinion. 
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a  quaestor.  The  entire  administration,  therefore,  was  derived  from 
the  senate  and  returned  into  it  again.  As  this  body,  in  whose 
sessions  public  affairs  were  discussed,  had  still  further  to  fill  all 
tribunals,  embassies,  and  legations,  the  importance  of  its  functions 
justified  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  members.  But  even 
with  this  increased  number,  the  600  Conscript  Fathers,  constituting 
a  permanent  senate,  master  of  60,000,000  of  men,  formed  a  narrow 
oligarchy,  who  in  the  future,  even  more  than  they  had  done  in  the 
past,  considered  the  Republic  as  their  hereditary  patrimony.  This 
senate  we  shall  now  see  ruling  without  intelligence,  pointing  to  the 
triumvirate  by  its  insults  to  Pompey  and  its  outbreaks  of  anger 
against  Caesar,  and  with  its  policy,  by  turns  rash  and  feeble, 
rendering  inevitable  that  civil  war  in  which  it  was  destined  to 
perish. 

As  to  the  people,  we  need  not  lament  that  their  sovereignty 
became  an  empty  show.  They  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
plebeians  of  the  early  days  of  Rome.  The  mob  of  the  Forum 
did  not  deserve  the  honour  of  bearing  the  grand  name  and 
preserving  the  rights  of  "  the  Roman  people."  The  dictator 
could  not,  however,  destroy  the  memory  of  the  old  doctrine  that 
the  sovereign  power  always  resided  in  the  popular  assembly,  and 
by  the  use  of  this  principle  an  able  man  might  at  any  time  make 
a  breach  in  the  new  constitution.  The  dictator  took  all  possible 
measures,  however,  to  make  of  this  popular  sovereignty  an  obsolete 
idol,  fitly  relegated  to  silence  and  darkness. 

The  tribunes  lost  the  right  of  proposing  any  measure  to  the 
tribes*  unless  authorized  by  the  senate  to  do  so,-  and  their  veto 
was  restricted  to  matters  of  private  interest,  that  is  to  say,  they 
could  protect  a  citizen  against  the  tyranny  of  a  magistrate,  but 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  arrest  a  measure  of  government.^  The 
exercise  of  the  tribuneship  even  deprived  a  man  of  the  right  to 
seek   other  offices,*  Sylla   judging   that   ambitious   men  would  avoid 

Livy,  Epit.,  Ixxxix, :   Tribunorum  plebis  potestatem  minuit  et  omne  jus  legum  ferendarum 
ademit. 

'  As  in  the  case  of  the  law  de  Thermensihus  in  71. 

'  Cic,  de  Leg.,  iii,  9;  Tribunis  injuries  faciendce  potestatem  ademit,  auxUiifermdi  reliquit. 
Cf.  Caesar,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  5;  and  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  30.  Imaginem  sine  re  reliquerat.— [Yet  surelv 
this  was  exactly  the  restriction  which  ought  to  have  been  restored  to  restrain  the  tribunate  by 
any  wise  legislator. — Ed.] 

*  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  100 ;   Asconius,  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel.,  p.  78,  edition  of  Orelli.     Suet. 
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an    office   which   would    compel    them    to   relinquish   their    personal 
interests. 

If  the  tribunes  could  no  longer  address  the  people,^  if  every 
measure  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  senate,^  the  comitia 
tribuia^  in  reality,  lost  their  legislative  power ;  reduced  to  the 
election  of  inferior  officers,  they  seemed  no  longer  to  exist.  In 
respect  to  the  comitia  centuriata^  it  cannot  be  said  that  Sylla 
restored  to  them,  by  the  integral  re-establishment  of  the  classes^ 
their  aristocratic  character  of  early  days.  He  left  to  them  the  * 
legislative  authority,  but  the  necessity  that  every  proposed  measure 
should  be  preceded  by  a  senatus-consultum  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing them  to  a  condition  of  dependence  upon  the  senate. 

In  electoral  matters  the  people  were  still  further  despoiled  of 
the  prerogatives  they  had  enjoyed,  since  the  year  104,  of  appoint- 
ing the  members  of  the  pontifical  college,  the  latter  being  once 
more  empowered  to  fill  their  own  vacancies.^  Sylla  did  not  even 
leave  them  the  right  of  epigram,  that  shadow  of  liberty  in  which 
the  crowd  and  certain  minds  delight  more  than  in  liberty  itself,  for 
the  penalties  of  the  Ten  Tables  against  lampoons  were  augmented. 

As  to  the  equestrian  order,  which  for  fifty  years  had  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  State,  Sylla  took  no  account  of  it ;  not 
finding  it  in  the  old  constitution  he  effaced  it  from  the  new.*  He 
deprived  the  knights  of  the  judgeships,  and  their  rights  as  farmers 
of  the  Asiatic  revenue  were  commuted  into  a  definite  sum,'^  and 
expelling  them  from  the  fourteen  benches  that  Cains  Gracchus  had 
assigned  them  in  the  theatres  behind  the  senators,  forced  them  to 
mingle  with  the  plebeian  crowd.  The  knights  thus  lost  power, 
fortune,  and,  which  to  some  of  them  was  a  no  less  serious  matter, 
the  privilege  of  display. 


(Or#.,  10  and  40)  says  even  that  only  senators  could  obtain  the  tribuneship.  Appiaii  was  aware 
of  this  opinion,  which  he  dares  not  endorse  ....  ovk  t'xw  aa^ioi:  tlirnv  ti  ^vWaQ  avTqv  [apx*)v]f 
Ka9a  vvv  fffTiVf  Iq  rrjv  /3"vX»)v  airb  rov  Srffiov  fiertfviyKfv.  {Bell,  civ.,  i.  100.)  It  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  find,  year  after  year,  ten  senators  who  would  resign  themselves  to  never  i  isin^ 
higher  than  the  tribuneship. 

*  Cic,  pro  Cluent.,  40;  de  Leg.,  iii.  9. 
'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  59. 

'  Asconius,  in  Ciceronis  in  CcBcil.,  3 :    Victore  Sulla,  »poliatus  est  populu^  ....  arbitrio 
creandorum  sacerdottim. 

*  Quintus  Cicero,  in  the  treatise,  de  Petitione  constUatus,  speaks  of  Sylla's  prescriptions  as 
specially  directed  against  the  knighta, 

'Cic,  ad  Quint,  I.  i.  11,  33. 
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Coin  of  Valerius  Flacciis.'' 


The  censorship  shared  the  fate  of  the  equestrian  order.  In 
the  eyes  of  Sylla  it  was  a  modem  magistracy  which  aspired  to 
dominate  the  senate  itself;  he  suppressed  it,  or,  rather,  he  absorbed 
it  into  his  dictatorship,  and  did  not  call  for  the  quinquennial 
census.  From  81  to  70  there  were  no  censors.^  But  the  censor- 
ship and  the  knights  were  to  have  their  revenge.  It  was  by  the 
knights  that  Sylla's  legislation  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  first 
censors  appointed,  nine  years  after  his  dictatorship,  expelled  sixty- 
four  members  of  his  senate.^ 

In  order  to  seem  to  do  something  in  favour  of  the  people 
and  of  the  poor,  he  confirmed  the  law 
of  Valerius  Flaccus,  reducing  all  debts 
by  one-fourth,^  but  only  to  give  himself 
an  excuse  for  suppressing  the  distributions 
of  com,  which  encouraged  the  idleness  of 
the  people.* 

He  had  paid  his  soldiers  for  their  service  in  the  Civil  war  by 
giving  up  to  them  an  immense  amount  of  booty  and  numberless 
slaves,  whom  they  had  sold;  he  gave  still  further  to  his  120,000 
legionaries,  distributed  in  twenty-three  colonies,  the  most  fertile 
lands  of  the  peninsula.^  In  Lucania,  Samnium,  and  Etruria  pro- 
perty changed  hands.  This  was  the  execution  of  an  agrarian  law 
such  as  no  tribune  ever  dared  to  conceive,  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  people  for  the  new  constitution.  Like  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
Sylla  forbade  any  man  to  hold  more  than  one  lot,  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  large  estates.  He  also  saw  the 
harm    produced    by    the    latifundia.      But    the    unfortunate    results 

'  Fasti  Capitolini.  Asconius  says,  in  Ciceronis  in  Cacil.,  3 :  Hoc  igitur  tarn  triste 
aeverum^ue  noinen  populi  Romani  sic  oderat  ut  intermissum  esset  per  plurimos  annos.  An 
anonymous  scholiast  speaks  of  a  formal  suppression :  Trihunos  et  censores  ....  omnes  pro 
nobilitate  faciens  siistulit  Sulla.     (Schol.  Gror.ov.  in  Divin.,  p.  384,  ed.  Orelli.) 

'  Livy,  Epit.,  xcviii. 

'  See  the  letter  of  Mallius,  in  Sallust,  Cat.,  33;  and  Festus  s.  v.  Unciaria. 

*  This,  at  least,  appears  proved  hy  the  discourse  of  Lepidus  (Sail.,  Hist  fragm.)  r  Ne 
servilia  quidem  alimenta  reliqua  habet,  that  is  to  say,  the  five  modii  per  month  which  were 
given  to  the  slaves. 

»  Bust  of  Victory:  on  the  reverse:  C.  VAOerius)  FLA(ccu8)  IMPERArtor)  EX.  S.  C, 
legrionary  eagle  between  two  standards.     (Cohen,  Monnaies  consulaires,  pi.  xl.  Valeria,  No.  4.) 

•  App.,  Bell,  civ,,  i.  100.  From  an  expression  used  by  Granius  Licinianus,  Fasulani 
irruperunt  in  castella  veteranorum,  it  would  seem  that  Sylla's  colonists  did  not  disperse  them- 
selves at  random  throupli  the  country,  but,  that  they  prudently  established  fortified  positions, 
castella f  which  would  serve  them  for  shelter  in  case  of  attack  from  dispossessed  owners. 
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that  he  obtained  showed  how  chimerical  was  the  hope  which  he 
based  upon  this  reconstruction  of  petty  ownership.  To  replace 
industrious  inhabitants  by  a  demoralized  soldiery  was  not  to 
augment  that  rural  class  which  had  made  the  strength  of  the  early 

Kepublic;  it  was  only  the  proletariat  that  was  in- 
creased by  all  the  victims  of  this  vast  expropriation, 
and  with  it  the  perils  of  the  new  Eepublic.  In 
truth,  all  that  Sylla  cared  to  preserve  in  Italy  was  a 
standing  army,  which  would  cost  him  nothing.  But 
these  colonists  were  ready  to  sell  their  services  to 
anyone,  and  Catiline  recruited  here  his  incendiary  bands. 

If  any  political  lesson  springs  from  the  Koman  constitution, 
it  is  that  the  government  which  seeks  to  be  strong  and  tranquil 
must  give  satisfaction  to  the  needs  which  successively  arise  among 
its  citizens.  Political  organizations  are  great  families,  in  which 
the  elder  sons  are  under  obligation  to  make  room  for  the  younger 
as  fast  as  the  latter  arrive  at  strength,  intelligence,  and  the  ability 
to  share  in  the  common  tasks.  For  three  centuries  this  system 
made  Kome's  fortune  secure.  But  the  aristocracy  had  long  since 
abandoned  it,  and  Sylla  exaggerated  this  error  still  further.  By 
his  laws  the  people  and  their  tribunes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
aristocracy  on  the  other,  were  thrown  back  four  centuries;  the 
former  to  the  obscurity  of  the  position  they  occupied  on  the  day 
following  the  retreat  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  the  latter  to  the  dis- 
tinction and  authority  of  the  early  days  of  the  Eepublic,  Could  he, 
however,  restore  them  to  the  maimers  of  that  time,  the  nobles  to 
an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  good,  the  poor  to  patriotism,  and 
take  away  from  Rome  that  empire  which  required  further  new  con- 
ditions of  existence  ?  Sylla  did  not  even  attempt  to  restore  to  nobles 
and  people  the  esteem  of  the  public  and  their  own  self-respect. 
Into  the  senate  he  caused  obscure  and  unworthy  persons  to  enter;' 

*  L.  SULL.  FELL  DIG,  Sylla  on  horseback.  Reverse  of  a  gold  coin  of  the  Cornelian 
family.  This  coin  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  that  have  the  Lucullian  weight,  eleven 
grammes  more  or  1:S8,  while  the  average  weight  of  the  other  gold  denarii  is  eight  grammes. 
Only  four  of  this  kind  are  kno^^Ti  to  exist :  two  of  the  Cornelian  family,  and  two  of  the 
Manlian.  (Note  of  M.  Cohen.)  [The  only  authentic  likeness  of  Sylla  is  said  to  be  on  the  coins 
of  his  grandson  Q.  Pomp.  Rufus — Ed.] 

*  Sallust,  Cat.,  37:  Dionysius,  v.  77.  A- common  centurion,  Fufidius,  ancilla  turpis, 
honorum  omnium  dehonest amentum  {Orat.  Lepidi  in  Sail.  Hist,  fraffm),  became  quaestor,  and 
consequently  senator. 
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among  the  people  he  spread  abroad  10,000  enfranchised  slaves, 
the  Cornelians,  who  served  him  as  a  bodyguard  against  enemies, 
and  on  voting  days  defended  him  against  the  surprises  of  the 
ballot.  Spaniards  and  Gauls  obtained  citizenship;^  a  measure 
praiseworthy  under  a  different  system;  and  he  permitted  the 
Italians,  except  those  who  had  served  against  him,''  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  thirty-five  tribes.  This  was  an  arrangement  already 
made,  which  he  did  not  care  to  reconsider,  since  his  military 
colonies  had  almost  renewed  the  Italian  population.  He  had, 
moreover,  in  his  constitution,  made  the  senate's  share  so  important, 
and  that  of  the  people  so  trivial,  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
anything  dangerous  in  a  concession  which,  a  few  years  later,  had 
the  effect  of  securing  authority  for  the  popular  chiefs.  But  when 
universal  suffmge  of  the  Italians  was  established  from  the  Eubicon 
to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  it  must  have  required  organization,  and 
examples  were  not  wanting  which  indicated  the  road  to  follow.^ 
Sylla  took  no  thought  of  this,  and  instead  of  a  system  of  voting 
which  would  have  secured  order,  the  spectacle  might  be  seen,  on 
certain  days,  of  troops  of  electors,  seduced  by  promises  or  gained 
by  presents,  flocking  to  the  comitia  and  casting  into  the  urns  some 
dangerous  name.  Even  during  Sylla's  lifetime  one  of  his  enemies 
in  this  way  obtained  the  consular  office,  and  in  the  legal  anarchy 
to  which  Eome  had  become  accustomed,  a  consul  might  undo  that 
which  a  dictator  had  done 

Sylla  had  restored  authority  to  the  aristocracy ;  he  did  not, 
however,  deceive  himself  in  respect  to  their  morals,  and  his  penal 
laws,  directed  against  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  habitually 
guilty,  prove  that  he  sought,  if  not  to  render  them  better,  at  least 
to  intimidate  them.  To  diminish  canvassing  he  decreed  that  no 
one  should  obtain  the  consulship  a  second  time  until  after  an  in- 
terval of  ten  years,*  and  he  forbade  candidates  to  solicit  the 
praetorship  before  the  quaestorship,  or  the  consulate  before  the 
proctorship.*      Lucretius    Ofella,    the    same   who    so    long    besieged 

*  App.,  Bell,  civ.f  i.  100 ;  pro  Archia,  10. 

^  Sociorum  et  Lati  m^gna  vis  civitate  ....  prohihentur.     (Orat.  Lepidi  in  Sail.  Hist, 
fragm.) 

'See  pp.  194-201. 

*  This  was  the  renewal  of  the  law  of  342.     See  vol.  i.  p.  290. 

*  App.,^c//  dv.,  1.100.  See  (pp.  365-6)  the  lex  Villia  or  Annalis  which  Sylla  sanctioned  anew. 
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Prseneste,  sealed  this  law  with  his  blood.  He  sought  the  consular 
office  without  having  been  prsetor;  Sylla  warned  him  to  desist,  but 
he  continued,  and  a  centurion  stabbed  him  in  the  Forum.  When 
the  people  dragged  the  murderer  into  the  presence  of  Sylla,  who 
was  seated  in  his  tribunal  in  the  temple  of  Castor :  "  Let  the 
man  go,"  the  dictator  said;  *'he  has  acted  by  my  orders."  He 
then  related  to  the  people  the  apologue  of  the  labourer,  who, 
being  twice  interrupted  in  his  work  by  the  bites  of  insects,  ended 
by  throwing  his  shirt  into  the  fire. 

He  had  risen  by  violence,  and  had  been  the  first  man  to  lead 
the  legions  against  Eome ;  he  now  believed  himself  able  to  repress 
similar  attempts  by  reviving  the  law  of  Satuminus  and  Varius 
against  treason,  and  he  still  further  extended  it.  For  the  future, 
whoever  should  endanger  the  honour  and  security  of  the  Republic, 
should  violate  a  tribune's  veto,  or  should  arrest  a  magistrate  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  should  be  interdicted  fire  and  water, 
that  is  to  say,  exiled.  To  the  same  penalty  any  magistrate  was 
liable  who  allowed  the  authority  of  his  office  to  be  diminished  in 
his  hands,  and  any  governor  who  should  of  his  own  authority 
declare  war,  should  lead  his  troops  over  the  frontier  of  his  pro- 
vince, should  incite  his  troops  to  revolt  or  give  them  up  to  the 
enemy,  or  should  sell  liberty  to  any  captive  chief.  It  was  this 
law  (of  majestas)  which  punished  not  acts  only,  but  words,  that 
the  emperors  in  later  times  turned  to  such  cruel  use. 

By  the  law  de  falsis  against  counterfeiters*  or  forgers  of 
wills,  and  against  those  who  bought  or  sold  persons  not  slaves, 
and  by  the  law  de  sicariis,  against  murderers,  incendiaries,  parri- 
cides, false  witnesses,  and  dishonest  judges,  Sylla  punished  crimes 
that  were  too  common  in  Rome.  By  his  law  de  repetundis,  that 
safeguard  of  the  provinces,  he  sought  to  repress  the  avidity  of 
the  praetors  in  their  governments,  and  it  was  the  only  measure 
which  he  brought  forward  for  the  advantage  of  the  provincials. 
A  man  of  the  past,  he  desired  the  conquest,  which  he  had  himself 
renewed,  to  weigh  upon  them  still,  and  his  law  de  provinciis 
ordinandis  concerned  almost  solely  the  interests  of  Rome.  No 
governor  should  leave   his  province  without  orders ;    there  he  must 

*  Upon  counterfeitiiin:  and  the  reforms  of  Miiriiis  Gratioianus,  see  p.  600. 
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remain  until  it  pleased  the  senate  to  send  him  a  successor,  upon 
which  he  must  within  thirty  days  leave  the  province,  after  having 
placed  in  two  cities  of  his  government  a  copy  of  his  accounts.^ 
He,  however,  forbade  the  governors  to  demand  anything  beyond 
what  the  regulations  granted  them,  and  he  limited  the  often 
excessive  expenses  that  the  provinces  incurred  in  sending  embassies 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  praising  the  retiring  governor,  and 
gaining  in  advance  their  new  master's  good  will.^ 

Since  the  Social  war  Rome  had  known  neither  tribunals  nor 
the  administration  of  justice.'  Sylla  reorganized  the  qucestiones 
perpetuce^  established  seventy  years  before  by  Calpurnius  Frugi. 
From  this  time  there  were  eight  of  these  permanent  tribunals,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  praetors.*  As  the  judges  in  these  courts  of 
justice  were  all  senators,  and  as  their  sentences  were  without 
appeal,  the  administration  of  justice  in  criminal  cases  passed 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  senate.  Formerly  the  right  of 
challenging  a  judge  was  very  extensive;  the  new  law  did  not 
allow  more  than  three  to  be  challenged  unless  the  accused  was 
a  senator.*  These  penal  laws  were  the  greatest  legislative  effort 
made  in  Rome  since  the  Twelve  Tables. 

What  he  did  in  respect  to  the  finances  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  gave  the  subject  attention,  for  he  increased  the 
number  of  the  quaestors.  Tacitus  says  also  that  he  increased  the 
circuit  of  Rome,  although  he  added  no  province  to  the  empire. 
He  doubtless  felt  that  the  re-conquest  of  Greece  and  Asia  gave 
him  the  right  to  secure  for  the  city  the  additional  space  which  her 
increasing  population  demanded.  Perhaps  also  it  was  Sylla  who 
extended  the  boundary  of  Italy,  from  the  M^i^  to  the  Rubicon.^ 

'  The  superseded  governor  preserved  quoad  in  urhem  introisset  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  i.  9),  the 
imperium,  his  lictors,  his  praetorian  chariot,  in  fine,  all  the  insignia  of  office.  It  was  useful  to 
the  State  that  he  should  traverse  the  empire  with  all  this  display.  The  imperium  was  necessary 
to  him,  besides,  in  case  he  should  wish  to  solicit  a  triumph.  [And  in  cases  of  oppression,  to  secure 
his  safety  from  liis  former  subject^.— ^rf.] 

""  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  v.  22;  pro  Flacco,  40  ;  ad  Fam.,  iii.  8,  10. 

'  Senitus  decrevit  ne  juiicia,  dum  tumulfm  Italicus  esset,  erercerentur  (Asconius,  in 
Ciceronis  pro  Comelio)  ....  sublafis  loyihrn  etjudiciis.     (Cic,  de  Off.,  ii.  21.) 

*  Be  aimine  majesfatis,  dc  vi,  de  sicariis  et  venejkis,  de  parrieidio,  de  falsis,  de  crimine 
repetundarum,  de  peculatu,  de  ambitu,  de  adulteriis,  de  injuriis.  Sylla  allowed  the  old  tribunal 
of  the  centumvirs  to  exist,  its  competence  being  mostly  confined  to  questions  of  inheritance. 

'Cic, //m  Fcrr.,  ii.  31. 

"  Strabo.,  v.  i.  11. 
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In  his  restoration  of  the  aristocratic  constitution,  Sylla  was 
not  unmindful  of  religion,  which  has  been  regarded  by  statesmen 
of  all  ages  as  a  useful  instrument  of  government.     Notwithstanding 

the  impiety  of  his  conduct  in  Greece,  he 
professed  a  respect  for  the  gods,  and  until 
his  latest  hour  believed  in  the  predictions 
of  astrologers.  At  the  battle  of  the  CoUine 
gate  he  drew  from  his  breast  a  statuette 
of  Apollo,  and  gave  thanks  to  it  devoutly 
for  saving  him  from  peril.  This  great 
gamester  had  a  particular  veneration  for 
the  goddess  Fortune,  this  profligate  was  an 
adorer  of  Venus,  especially  that  Venus 
whom  he  had  seen  in  a  dream  invested 
with  the  weapons  of  Mars;  he  offered  her 
a  wreath  and  an  axe  of  gold,  the  two-fold 
symbol  of  his  own  power.  In  writing  to 
the  Greeks  he  signed  himself  'ETra^/w^iToy, 
the  Favourite  of  Venus;  at  Rome  he  would 
be  called  Felix.  An  equestrian  statue  was 
erected  to  him  in  front  of  the  rostra,  with 
this  inscription.  Corn.  Sullce  Felici^  and  to  the  two  children  born 
him  by  Metella  he  gave  the  names  Faustus  and  Fausta,  which  have 
the  same  meaning.  It  might  be  thought  that  he  obeyed  a  deeply 
religious  sentiment  in  attributing  all  his  exploits  to  the  favour 
of  the  gods ;  this,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  it  was  merely 
a  common  Roman  notion.  This  people  believed  that  in  battle 
victory  came  less  from  the  skill  of  the  general  than  from  pro- 
pitious auspices  sent  by  heaven  to  one  man  and  denied  to  another; 
so  that  the  more  the  gods  favoured  a  man  the  more  they  seemed 
to  bring  him  near  themselves  and  make  him  one  of  the  elect. 
To  call  oneself  the  object  of  their  constant  protection  was  to  claim 
some  superiority  of  nature.  The  beloved  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
concealed,  therefore,  an  inordinate  pride  under  his  piety,  like  the 
Jews  in  their  worship  of  Jehovah,  whose  chosen  people  they  called 
themselves. 


Fortune.' 


*  A  silver  statuette  in  the   gallery  of   Florence  of   excellent  workmanship,  and    great 
delicacy  of  style.     It  is  not  quite  five  inches  high.     (Clarac,  MusSe,  pi.  454,  No.  840.) 
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He  increased  the   number  of  pontiffs  and  of  augurs  from  ten 
to  fifteen  respectively,  and  gave  them  the  right  of   cooption.      This 
secured   discipline   and    secrecy   in    the   sacerdotal    body,    and    also 
served    to    place    in 
the     hands    of     the 
aristocracy  a  weapon 
against    the    popular 
assemblies    if     other 
means   failed.      Fur- 
thermore   he    caused 
Sibylline    oracles    to 
be  sought  for  to  re- 
place   the     books 
which    had    perished 
in    the    burning    of 
the   Capitol,   and   he 
rebuilt    that    temple 
with    great    magnifi- 
cence. 

Notwithstanding 
his  immoral  life, 
Sylla  enacted  many 
laws  to  restore  the 
sanctity  of  marriage 
and  to  arrest  the 
abuse  of  the  privi- 
lege of  divorce,^  also 
the  inordinate  ex- 
travagance then  pre- 
valent on  occasion  of  funerals  and  of  festivals.^     Like  all  sumptuary 

^  Plut.,  Sylla,  35,  and  Comparison  of  Lys.  and  Sylla,  3 ;  but  this  law  is  lost. 
»  Small  statue  of  the  Blundell  collection,  obtained  from  the  villa  Mattei.     (Clarac  Musie 
de  sculpt.,  pi.  593,  No.  1290.) 

•  At  the  kalends,  ides,  nones,  and  on  days  of  public  games  and  religious  festivals,  the 
expenses  were  not  to  exceed  thirty  sesterces:  on  other  days  there  was  the  limit.  (Aulus 
Oellius,  Noct.  Att.,  ii.  24.)  He  also  reduced  the  price  of  provisions.  (Macrobius,  Saturn., 
111.  xvii.  [II.  xiii.]  11.)  But  the  list  of  viands  which  he  taxed  is  so  long  that  Macrobius  is 
shocked  at  the  luxury  it  reveals.  The  funeral  scene  on  p.  723  reveals  a  bas-relief  from  the 
Louvre  (Clarac,  Mus6e  de  sculpt.,  No.  332,  pi.  154),  representing  the  conelamatio,  or  the  appeal 
to  the  dead  with  loud  voice  and  sound  of  instruments,  to  make  sure  that  he  no  longer  lived. 


Venus  Victrix.^ 


I 
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laws,  these  regulations  had  no  force  and  but  little  duration ; 
the  man  who  had  made  them  even  bringing  them  into  discredit 
by  his  own  example.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  his 
penal  laws,  many  of  which  have  lasted  in  substance  even  to  the 
present  time. 


III. — Abdication  and  Death  of  Sylla. 

When  Sylla  had  completed  his  work  he  retired  from  public  life, 
not  through  contempt  of  mankind  nor  yet  disgust  of  power,  but 
for  the  sake  of  observing  the  free  working  of  the  government 
which  he  had  constructed.  His  abdication,  however  (79),  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  challenge  to  his  enemies  and  an  audacious 
confidence  in  his  own  power.  But  the  senate  and  the  chief 
public  offices  being  filled  with  his  creatures,  the  fact  that  so 
many  men  were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  his  laws,  his 
10,000  Cornelians,  and  his  120,000  veterans  scattered  throughout 
Italy,  from  whom  he  could  at  a  word  reconstruct  a  formidable 
army,  all  this  rendered  this  confidence  by  no  means  dangerous.* 
It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  on  sending  Crassus  through 
a  dangerous  country,  he  made  the  remark,  "  I  give  you  for  escort 
your  assassinated  father  and  all  your  murdered  family."  How 
many  sanguinary  memories  protected  Sylla  in  his  return  to  private 
life !  And  when  Sylla,  sending  away  his  lictors,  came  down 
among  the  people,  men  shuddered  at  contact  with  this  fatal  man. 
One  young  Eoman,  however,  no  doubt  tLo  son  of  some  victim  of 
the  proscriptions,  one  day  reviled  him,  and  pursued  him  with 
abusive  language  as  far  as  his  house,  when  Sylla  contented  himself 
with  saying,  ^*  This  insolence  will  prevent  future  dictators  from  doing 
as  I  have  done ;  "   and,  in  fact,  none  ever  have  done  so  again. 

Sylla  loved  his  indolence  and  pleasure  not  less  than  his 
power.  He  had  loitered  in  profligacy  until  the  age  of  forty- 
seven  before  filling  the  high  offices  of  the  State.  From  that  time, 
it  is  true,  he  had  filled  them  con   nuously,  but   as  soon  as  he  felt 

One  of  these  instruments  is  the  tuba,  or  itifantry  .  /umpet,  the  litutts,  or  cavalry  trumpet.     The 
antiquity  of  this  bas-relief  lias  been  called  in  question  by  Clarac  and  Visconti. 
*  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  I.  104. 
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his  work   accomplished   he  returned  again  to   repose.      His  farewell 
to    the    people   was    worthy   of    that    insolent    royalty    which    re- 
nounced   Itself,   and   of    that    crowd   which    could    be    bought   for 
a  congiarium.      He  glutted  the  populace  with   viands  of  the  rarest 
kinds  and   the    costliest   wines,    and    in   such   profusion   that   every 
day   there   was   thrown   into    the    Tiber    prodigious   quantities   that 
the  satiated  crowds  could  not  eat.     In  the  midst  of  these  festivities 
Metella  fell  dangerously  ill.      She  had  bravely  shared  his  fortunes 
but  the  priests  forbade  this  favourite  of  Venus  to  pollute  his  abode 
by  funeral  rites,  and  before   she  expired  he   transmitted  to  her  an 
act  of  divorce,  and  caused  her  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house.     He, 
however,    in    spite   of    his    own    law,    ordered    her    funeral    to    be 
honoured  with  the  greatest  pomp. 

A  few  months  after,  as  he  was  witnessing  a  gladiatorial 
combat,  a  very  beautiful  woman  of  high  birth,  Valeria  by  name, 
who  had  lately  been  divorced  from  her  husband,  stopped  in  passing 
him  and  plucked  a  thread  from  his  toga.  Sylla  regarded  her  with 
surpris^^  "I  desired,"  she  said,  "to  have  a  share  in  your 
felicity."  The  act  and  words  of  Valeria  attracted  Sylla.  A  few 
days  later  he  celebrated  with  her  his  second  mamage.> 

Retiring  to   his   house   at   Cum*   he   lived  a   year  longer,  and 
on  seeing  this  man  passing   his   days   in   hunting   and  fishing,  dic- 
tating his  Memoirs,  reading  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  or  at  times 
mingling  in  nocturnal  orgies,  with  players  and  buffoons,  who  could 
have    recognized    the    former    master    of    the  world?      Two    days 
before  his  death   he  was  at  work  upon  the   twenty-second  book  of 
his    Commentaries,  which   he    bequeathed,  with  the   guardianship   of 
hifl    son,    to    Lucullus.      The    last   words   written    by   his   faltering 
hand   still   extolled  his   own   good    fortune.      "Fortunate    and   all- 
powerful   to   his    last    hour,"   h(3   wrote,    "as    the    Chaldeans    had 
promised,  he  lacked  only  to  be  able  to  dedicate  the  new  Capitol." 
In   the   midst  of   his  tranquil   occupations,  however,  sometimes  the 
pitiless   master  reappeared  again.      The   day  before   he   died,  learn- 
ing that   a   magistrate   of   Puteoli'  delayed  paying  the  contribution 
furnished  by  his  city  for  the  completion  of  the  new  temple  in  the 

'  Dion.,  Fragm.,  324,  ed.  Didot. 
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hope  of  being  able  to  appropriate  the  money  to  his  own  use  on 
Sylla's  death,  he  ordered  the  offender  to  be  brought  to  his  house 
and  to  be  strangled  in  his  presence.  From  the  excitement  thus 
caused  an  abscess  broke,  he  bled  violently,  and  on  the  next  day 
died.  It  has  been  said  that  his  disorder  was  a  frightful  one,'  and 
that  his  decomposing  flesh  bred  innumerable  vermin,  so  that  the 
demigod   became   an   object   of    disgust  and  horror  (78).      Such   an 


Cum»  (p.  721).=' 

end  was  well  deserved,  but  unhappily  we  must  discard  this  very 
moral  but  untruthful  picture.  In  human  affairs  justice  sometimes 
overleaps   a   generation.      It  was   not   until   thirty  years   later  that, 

^  This  disease  was  the  phthinasis,  or  pedicalar  disorder.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxvi.  86.) 
This  malady,  though  rare,  is  well  known  to  physicians.  It  is  not  mortal,  however,  and  does  not 
occasion  this  putrefaction.  Appian  (Bell,  civ.,  i.  106)  speaks  of  a  fever  which  carried  him  off 
in  a  single  night,  and  Plutarch,  besides  the  pedicular  disease,  speaks  of  an  internal  abscess  which 
burst  and  killed  him  by  blood  poisoning. 

'  Engraving  from  the  ^neid,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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on   the    battlefield   of    Pharsalia,   the    Eoman    aristocracy^BT  the 
penalty  of  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla. 

His  funeral  rites  were  grander  than  Eome  haa  ever  seen 
before.  His  veterans,  summoned  from  their  colonies,  escorted  the 
corpse  from  Puteoli  to  Kome.  A  senatus-consultum  decreed  him 
the  honour  of  a  burial  in  the  Campus  Martins.^  The  body  was 
borne  in  a  gilded  litter,  and  around  it  were  carried  the  insignia  of 
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Second  Temple  of  the  Capitol.^ 


the  dictatorship  and  more  than  2,000  golden  wreaths  sent  by  the 
cities  and  the  legions.  The  army  preceded  and  followed  the  corpse 
as  if  in  a  last  triumph. 

'  Cic,  de  Leffibus,  ii.  22. 

'  Enlarged  from  a  coin  of  the  triumvir  Petilius  Capitolinus.  In  the  pedunent  Kome  seated 
on  bucklers,  and  the  she-wolf,  upon  the  apex  the  quadriga  of  Jupiter,  statues  of  Juno  and 
Mmerva,  and  two  eagles.  The  disks  hanging  between  the  columns  are  bells  {tintinnabula)  used 
in  sacrifices  (Plautus,  Pseudolus,  344),  as  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Suetonius  (Oct.,  91) 
relates  that  Augustus,  having  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Tonans,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitohnus,  saw  in  a  dream  the  latter  complaming  that  the  former  deprived  him  of  his  wor- 
s^ppers.  -  He  shall  be  thy  gatekeeper  "  (Janitor),  answered  the  emperor,  and  in  sign  of  the 
office  the  god  waa  to  fill  to  his  divine  counterpart  he  caused  the  bell  to  be  hung.  (Eevue  de 
num^m  belye,  6th  Series,  vol.  ii.  1870,  p.  51,  pi.  iu. ;  Cf.  Saglio,  Diet,  des  antiq.  grecq.  et  rom., 

p.  y02.)  :i     i7         1 
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The   senate   and   the    magistrates,  the   vestals,  and   the   priests 
clad    in   their   official   robes,  and   all   the   equestrian   order   awaited 


Olive  Wreath  in  Gold.' 


the  litter  at  the  gates  of   the  city  to  accompany  it  to  the  Forum. 
After   the   funeral   eulogy  the   senators   carried   the   body    on   their 


Funeral  Pile.^ 


shoulders    as    far    as    the    Campus    Martins,   where    only  the   kings 
had    been    buried,    and    deposited    it    upon    a    funeral    pile,    Sylla 

^  This  wreath  of  perfect  workmanship  and  very  pure  gold  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorua.     (Antiq.  du  Bosph.  Cimm.,  pi.  iv.) 

=*  From  a  bas-relief  believed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Nero,  representing  scenes  from  the  Iliad. 
The  pile  is  lighted  to  consume  the  body  of  Patroclus.  (Cf .  Rich,  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Mom.  Antiq., 
at  the  words  Ara  sepulcri  or  Ara  funervt. 
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having  directed    that   his   body  should   be   burned,  not   buried,  lest 
some  avenger  of   Marius  might   profane  his   tomb.^      He   had  com- 
posed   his   own    epitaph — "  No    man    ever    did    more    good   to   his 
friends  or   more  injury  to 
his  enemies." 

Thus  died,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age, 
tranquil  and  without  re- 
morse, this  man  who  has 
left  in  history  the  memory 
of  a  policy  the  most  im- 
placable. "  His  pros- 
perity," says  Seneca,  '^  was 
a  reproach  to  the  gods."^ 

We  shall  not  con- 
tradict Seneca,  although 
the  gods  do  not  appear 
to  us  so  culpable.  But 
we  feel  obliged  to  seek 
an  explanation  for  Sylla's 
severity  after  so  many 
massacres.  It  would 
amaze  us  did  we  not 
know  that  the  Eomans 
made  a  divinity  of  suc- 
cess. Bonus  Eventus^  that 
the  results  of  a  victory 
seemed  to  them  like  the 
victory  itself,  an  act  of 
the  gods,   or,   at  least,   an 

act  directed  by  the  gods,  leaving  the  soul  of  the  conqueror  as 
undisturbed  as  that  of  the  lictor  striking  with  his  axe  in  obedience 
to  a  consul's  orders.  This  ancient  fatalism,  which  filled  the  drama 
of  JEschylus  and  the  conscience  of  the  Greek  people  with  religious 


Vestal.^ 


^  Until  the  time  of  Sylla  the  Cornelii  had  been  buried,  not  burned. 

'  Deorum  crimen  erat  Sylla  tarn  felix.     {Cons,  ad  Marc,  12.)     Pliny  (vii.  44)  is  equally 


severe. 

3 


Marble  statue,  originally  belonging  to  the  collection  Chigi,  now  in  Dresden.     (Clarac, 
Musee  de  sculpt,,  pi.  771,  No.  1919.) 
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terrors,  retained  its  sway  at  Eome  amidst  the  growing  incredulity 
of  the  times,  but  exercised  itself  coldly,  without  attacking  the 
magnificent  and  fathomless  mysteries  of  the  Prometheus,  The 
Eoman  mind  had  not  so  lofty  a  range  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
no    man    disquieted    himself    about    a    lack    of    harmony   between 

destiny  and  the  moral 
law.  Even  for  the 
sceptic,  the  vanquished 
were  the  condemned 
of  Fortune,  and  to 
rid  the  world  of  them 
was  justice,  not 
cruelty,  since  justice 
consisted  in  acting  in 
accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  gods. 
This  is  why  the  ter- 
rible dictator  died 
without  remorse,  and 
thus  it  will  be  with 
all  those  who  inter- 
pose a  false  principle 
between  their  con- 
science and  their  con- 
duct. 

Two  things  mark 
Sylla's  public  life, 
and  that  which  has 
been  subordinated  in 
public  estimation,  is 
in  reality  the  greater. 
Upon  his  accession  to  power  the  empire  and  the  constitution  were 
falling  into  ruins;  the  former  he  saved  at  Cheeronea,  and  Eome 
lived  five  centuries  upon  his  victories;  the  other  he  sought  to 
restore  by  his  political  legislation,   and  it  did  not  endure  ten  years. 

• 

*  Statue  of  Parian  marble,  representing  the  Bonus  Eventus  of  the  Romans.  The  young 
god  holds  in  his  hand  a  cornucopia,  emhlem  of  the  protection  he  extends  over  the  harvest*  and 
over  all  kinds  of  enterprises.     (Clarac,  Musee  de  sculpt.,  pi.  438  F.) 


Bonus  Ecentus.     (Pembroke  Collection.)  * 
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Bonus  Eventiis  (p.  7'2'i)} 


And  yet,  when  we  regard  in  its  whole  extent  this  legislative 
reform,  the  greatest  accomplished  in  Eome  since  the  time  of  the 
decemvirs,  we  are  impressed  with  the  bold  genius  of  the  man  who 
executed  it :  the  political  constitu- 
tion, the  organization  of  the  judi- 
ciary, the  private  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, are  all  regulated  here. 
He  saw  the  evil,  but  in  correcting 
it  he  went  no  further  than  super- 
ficial causes;  when  he  had  crushed 
the  tribuneship  and  restored  the 
legal  authority  to  an  enfeebled 
aristocracy,  he  believed  he  had  done  all  that  was  needed,  and 
might  retire,  when,  in  reality,  he  was  furnishing  history  with  a 
conspicuous  example  of  the  impotence  of  mere  force  to  found 
anything  durable  if   it  does  not  act  with  the  times. 

Instead  of  looking  forward  and  seeking  to  recognize  the  ideas 
which  were  growing  in  the  provinces,  in  Italy,  and  even  in  Eome, 
he  looked  back,  and  in  his  blind  endeavour  to  restore  the  past  he 
took  no  account  of  those  new  elements  which  for  four  centuries 
had  been  developing  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Eoman  com- 
monwealth. In  the  ancient  time  to  which  he  returned,  the  slaves, 
the  equestrian  order,  the  Italians,  one  might  even  say  the  people 
themselves,  had  no  political  existence,  nor  had  they  any  in  his 
laws.  But  in  giving  no  protection  to  the  slaves  he  rendered 
possible  the  third  revolt,  led  by  Spartacus ;  in  taking  away  the 
privileges  of  the  knights  he  put  them  on  the  side  of  those  who 
wished  for  a  revolution;  in  crushing  the  Italians  and  the  people 
he  made  ready  an  army  for  Lepidus,  a  party  for  Pompey.  There 
is  no  disaster,  even  to  the  nameless  war  of  Catiline,  that  did  not 
arise  from  this  unfortunate  dictatorship.  An  event  of  considerable 
importance  had  lately  occurred  in  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  Italians,  but  this  Sylla  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
gulate. In  respect  to  the  provincials  he  was  absolutely  indifferent ; 
and  still  here  was,  in  reality,  the  great  problem  of  the  time. 

This  royal  authority,  which  refused  to  be  permanent,  did   not, 


'  Engraved  stone  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  Nos.  1738  and  1740. 
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therefore,  eradicate  the  fatal  germ  then  undermining  the  Republic  ; 
and  when  he  gave  to  an  aristocracy  that  was  irrevocably  doomed 
the  strength  to  struggle  for  awhile,  Sylla  only  made  the  agony 
longer  and  more  severe.^  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  wish  that 
liberty  should  disappear  from  a  people,  yet  when  that  liberty  is 
but  a  sanguinary  anarchy,  wherein  all  is  lost,  civilization,  laws, 
and  the  moral  sense,  when  the  inheritance  of  the  human  race  is 
imperilled  by  the  fault  of  a  people,  it  must  be  desired  that  this 
people  return  into  tutelage  rather  than  that  the  world  itself  fall 
back  into  chaos. 

Moreover,  Sylla  compromised  his  laws  in  advance  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  best  sanction,  the  legislator's  own  example. 
No  laws  are  durable  but  those  which  defend  themselves  by  their 
harmony  with  the  general  moral  sense  of  the  people,  but  every  day 
Sylla  violated  the  ordinances  he  himself  had  made.  He  had  re- 
cognized that  murder  was  a  crime,  but  after  the  proscriptions  were 
at  an  end  he  killed  Ofella  and  Granius  without  any  judicial  pro- 
cedure ;  he  had  appointed  a  punishment  for  treason,  but  all  his 
despatches  were  sealed  with  the  memento  of  an  act  of  perfidy."^ 
He  had  restricted  expenses,  but  his  lavish  gifts  to  the  people, 
and  the  pomp  of  Metella's  funeral,  were  an  insult  to  his  sumptuary 
laws ;  he  had  prohibited  false  coinage,  but  he  himself  issued 
a  great  quantity  of  pieces  to  which  he  gave  an  arbitrary  value.^ 
He  had  professed  to  honour  marriage,  but  from  many  citizens  he 
took  away  their  wives  and  condemned  the  latter  to  new  unions. 
He  had  restored  the  authority  of  the  senate,  but  he  made  senators 
of  common  soldiers.  He  had  punished  adultery,  but  the  disorders 
of  his  own  private   life  were   notorious.      Could   others   respect   all 

*  Ihne,  who  much  admires  Sylla,  is,  however,  obliged  to  say  (vol.  v.  p.  430) :  "  The  Republic 
was  to  be  saved  by  no  laws  or  no  personal  genius."  And  he  adds :  "  Tlie  whole  tendency  of  the 
age  was  to  Monarchy  in  place  of  the  Republic."  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Sylla's 
work  was  in  vain,  and  history  condemns  all  sterile  policy. 

^  The  ring  representing  the  treason  of  Bocchus,  delivering  up  to  him  Jugunha. 

*  He  resumed  the  coinage  of  the  plated  denarii  that  had  been  stopped  by  Marius 
Gratidianus  (see  p.  608,  n.  2,  and  p.  716),  and  by  the  severest  regulations  compelled  the  State's 
money  to  be  received  without  any  regard  to  its  metallic  composition  (Paulus,  Sent.,  V.  25,  1) 
unless  we  agree  with  what  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Ulpian,  that  the  text  of  Paulus  refers  to 
a  legislation  of  later  date.  (Cf.  Mosaic,  et  Romanar.  lef/um  collatio,  tit.  viii.  7,  and  Tac,  Ann., 
xiv.  40,  41.)  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that,  from  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla  to  the  time  of  the 
empire,  there  were  as  many  false  denarii  in  circulation  as  there  were  genuine  ones.  (Lenor- 
mant,  La  Monnaie  dans  Vantiquite,  i.  231.) 
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this  legislation  any  more  than  its  author  did  ?  He  did  not  himself 
expect  that  they  would ;  and  his  words  to  Pompey,  on  the  subject 
of  Lepidus,  prove  that  he  had  no  hope  of  a  peaceful  sway  for  his 
new  enactments.  In  truth,  odious  to  the  people  and  to  the  Italians, 
defended  only  by  thick-headed  nobles  and  a  coarse  soldiery,  who 
were  ready  to  abandon  it  as  soon  as  they  had  wasted  the  money 
and  lost  the  estates  it  gave  them,  the  legislation  of  Sylla  had 
against  it  the  most  active  class  in  the  State,  the  equestrian  order. 
Even  during  Sylla's  lifetime  two  men  of  this  order  had  begun  the 
struggle,— Pompey,  in  creating  a  party  for  himself  within  the 
Syllan  party,  Cicero  in  attacking  a  freedman  of  the  dictator 
in  the  case  of  Eoscius,  and  the  dictator  himself  in  a  case 
where  the  young  orator  obtained  from  the  judges  a  declaration 
that  Sylla  had  not  had  the  power  to  take  away  citizenship  from 
the  Italian  towns. ^  In  this  reaction  Pompey  was  to  be  the  arm, 
Cicero  the  eloquent  voice,  and  both  were  destined  to  be  borne  by 
it  for  a  moment  to  supreme  power. 

^  He  resumed  this  topic  in  the  pro  C(Bcina,  33,  in  the  year  69(?),  maintaining  that  the  legis- 
lative power  cannot  abolish  certain  rights,  among  others  that  of  hberty,  represented  by  Wi^jus 
ctvttatts,  and  that  consequently  SyUa  had  not  been  able  to  take  this  away  from  Volaterrse. 

^  The  bustuanmwas  a  gladiator  who  fought  at  the  funeral  pile  (bustum)  when  a  dead  body 
was  burned.  This  custom  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  belief  that  the  7nanes  must  be  appeased 
with  blood.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  SS.)  One  of  these  gladiators  is  identified  as  such  on  the  engraved 
stone  copied  from  Agostini  {Gemme,  ii.  pi.  cix.)  by  the  sepulchral  pyramid  in  the  background 


Bustuarius.^ 


SEVENTH  PERIOD. 

THE  TEIUMYIES   AND  THE   KEVOLUTION  (79—30). 


CHAPTEE  XLYIII. 


POMPEY,  LEPIDUS  AND  SERTORIUS  (79-70). 
I. — Eecapitulaton  of  the  Preceding  Period. 

THE  life  of  nations  divides  itself  into  periods  of  two  kinds : 
those  which  may  be  called  organic,  of  full,  tranquil  life,  and 
inorganic,  or  those  of  violent  transformation.  Nations  are  in  the 
first  of  these  epochs  when  they  have  found  the  form  of  govern- 
ment best  suited  to  their  present  interests,  and  in  the  second 
when  social  forces  are-  at  strife  one  with  another.  The  time  of 
the  kings  at  Eome  was,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  that  of  the 
harmonious  formation  of  the  State  in  its  social  and  political 
aspects.  This  was  followed  by  a  century  and  a  haK  of  domestic 
rivalries  and  feebleness  in  the  relations  of  Eome  to  the  world 
outside.  After  the  time  of  Licinius  Stole,  peace  between  the  two 
orders  being  established  by  equality,  the  fortunes  of  Eome  were 
again  prosperous.  But  after  the  heroic  wars  in  Italy  and  Africa 
— following  one  another,  as  we  have  seen,  in  an  inevitable  sequence, 
and  after  those  in  Greece  and  Asia — wars  rather  of  policy  than  of 
necessity,  there  succeeded,  as  the  result  of  causes  which  we  have 
examined  at  length,^  a  new  period  of  interior  distractions. 


*  Chapters  xxxv.  and  xxxvi. 
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From  the  elder  Gracchus  to  Sylla,  during  fifty  years,  these 
men,  so  heroic  when  facing  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  and  the  Mace- 
donians, once  more  became  the  sons  of  the  she-wolf,  murdering 
one  another  in  order  to  determine  to  whom  the  world  should 
belong. 

Each  party  had  blood  upon  its  hands,  but  the  aristocracy  had 

shed   the   most.       In   their   fifty   years    the    oligarchy   counted  five 

victories   marked    by   the    murder   of    the    chief    opponents   of  the 
senate,  and  crowned  at  last  by  the  inexorable  dictatorship.^ 


II. — PoMPEY. 

The  ten  years  during  which  the  Cornelian  constitution  lasted 
formed  one  of  the  most  disastrous  epochs  through  which  the 
Eepublic  ever  passed,  an  epoch  in  which  men  were  least  secure 
of  the  morrow. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  and  of  the  Italians,  the  resentment 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  four  serious  wars,  were  the  legacy 
left  by  Sylla  to  his  country.  Who  should  profit  by  this  difficult 
inheritance  ?  A  senate,  where  the  proscriptions  of  the  two  parties 
had  left  not  one  man  above  the  level  of  mediocrity;  Metellus  Pius 
an  unsuccessful  general;  Catulus,  ^4n  whom,"  according  to  Cicero, 
''was  the  material  for  many  great  men,"  but  who  was  not  a  great 
citizen;  Ilortensius,  who  lived  only  for  the  bar  and  his  fishponds; 
Crassus,.  less  occupied  with  public  affairs  thttn  with  the  management 
of  his  ill-gotten  fortune  and  with  buying  Eome  piecemeal ;  Philippus, 
who  had  so  well  contrived  to  steer  clear  of  perils  for  twenty  years, 
and  who,  when  he  had  reached  the  highest  honours,  rested  tran- 
quilly there;  lastly,  the  most  capable  of  all  these  second-rate  men, 
Lucullus,  the  eloquent  Epicurean,  the  Eoman  of  Athens,  who  had 
until  that  time  remained  a  subordinate  and  without  inclination  for 
higher  duties.  These  senators,  having  escaped  from  such  long- 
continued  perils,  only  desired  to  enjoy  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
and  to  occupy  themselves  in  restoring  their  devastated  villas.  But 
around  them  were   coming  up    a   younger  generation,  more  ardent, 

'  Murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  133  ;  of  Caius,  121 ;  of  Saturninus,  100 :  of  Drusus,  91 ;  of 
Sulpicius  and  the  friends  of  Marius,  88 :  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  82. 


m 


^  ^ 
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Pompey. 


stronger  for  good   as  well  as  ill.      Cicero  was  then   twenty-eight ; 
Csesar,    twenty -four ;     Cato,    seventeen ;     Brutus,     younger ;     while 

Catiline  and  Verres  had  already  filled  public  offices. 

By  his  age  Pompey  belonged  to  the  younger 
generation/  but  decorated  with  the  names  "  the 
Great "  and  imperator,  and  having  enjoyed  a  triumph, 
he  stood  apart.  And  we  are  here  so  far  from 
equality,  so  near  monarchy,  that  without  having 
been  regularly  appointed  to  any  office,  without 
being  senator,  without  being  able  to  depend  upon 
any  political  party,  Pompey  was  all-powerful  in 
Rome.  Cold,  irresolute,  and  as  incapable  as  Marius  of  a  political 
conception,  he  has,  however,  been  unfairly  treated  by  modem 
writers,  who  love  to  judge  men  by  trifles,  to  paint  them  by 
anecdotes,  even  apocryphal,  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch.  No 
man  preserves  for  forty  years  the  grand  position  that  Pompey 
made  for  himself  in  early  youth  unless  he  is  in  some  way  superior 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  true  that,  up  to  his  last  battle,  he 
merited  even  more  truly  than  Sylla  the  title  of  the  favourite  of 
Fortune.  She  did  much  for  him ;  did  he  do  nothing  for  her  ? 
His  wakeful  nights,  his  persevering  labours  to  prepare  victory  and 
secure  it  in  advance,  are  not  characteristic  of  the  man  who  trusts 
himself  slothfully  to  the  favour  of   the  gods.^ 

Without  being  a  Cato,  he  had  his  frugality  and  his  aversion 
for   Oriental    luxury,^  and  with  less   of    affectation,  with  a  reticent 

'  Born  the  29th  of  September,  106,  Pompey  was  the  same  age  as  Cicero.  The  date  of 
Oassar's  birth  is  usually  given  as  100.  If  that  were  so,  he  was  but  a  little  over  thirteen  years 
old  when  appointed  in  January,  86,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  which  is  rather  young  for  a  pontifical 
office.  He  was  made  aedile  in  the  year  65,  but,  according  to  the  lex  annalis  (see  pp.  365,  366). 
a  candidate  for  that  office  must  be  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  which  puts  back  his  birth  to  102 
In  placing  his  birth  in  that  year  we  find  him  of  the  requisite  age  in  62  for  the  praetorship,  i.e., 
forty,  and  for  the  consulship,  which  he  held  in  59,  i.e.,  forty-two  completed  years.  Now,  from 
S'2  to  49,  Sylla's  law  in  respect  to  the  magistracies  was  strictly  observed,  except  in  the  case  of 
Pompey  in  70  and  in  52;  later  we  shall  see  the  causes  for  this  twofold  exception.  When  Caesar 
returned  to  Rome  in  April,  49,  he  gave  himself  the  age  of  forty-two  completed  years  upon  his 
coins.  (Cf.  Cohen,  Monn.  consul.,  pi.  xx.,  gens  Julia  ;  the  coins  numbered  14,  15,  and  16  bear 
the  figures  52.) 

■■*  Head  of  Pompey,  from  a  silver  coin. 
liaaav  St  pq.(jTb>vr)v  Kai  axoXrfv  diroTpi^afiivoq^  SuTiXuKai  fiiff  t'ffitpavKai  vvKTiupdii  ri  rrparruiv 
Tuiv  tig  Tov  TToXffiov  xpv^ifioiv.     (Diod.,  xxxviii.  9.) 

Aiairy  fitv  yap  ixpfiTO  Xiry,  Xovrputv  Sk  Kai  (rvfiTrtpK^opag  rpv<pi)v  ixovatjt:  ('nrtixtTO.  Kai  rqv 
(uv  rpv<fn)v  Ka9iip.tvoQ  irpocrttptptro  irpbg  Si  tov  vttvov  diri^tpi^t  XP^^^^  iXdrrova  r»/c  ix  rz/t  <pvTiu)Q 
dvdyKTig,  etc.  {id.,  ibid. ;  Cf.  Plutarch,  Pomjp.,  2.)     LucuUus  had  introduced  the  cherry-tree  from 
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dignity,    which    announced    the    man    made    for    command.       One 
day,  being  ill  and  averse  to  food,  his   physician  recommended  him 
to  eat  a  thrush;    search  was  made  in  the  markets,  but  none  could 
be  found.      Some  one  reminded  him  that  the  bird  could  always  be 
obtained  from  Lucullus,  who  fed  them  in  coops  all  the  year  round, 
but  he  would  not  act  upon  the  suggestion:    ^' If   Lucullus  had  not 
been   an   epicure,   Pompey  could   not   have    lived,  then?"   he   said. 
He  was   an   eloquent   speaker;    even  at  the  age   of   twenty  he  de- 
fended his  father's  memory,  and  made  so  favourable  an  impression 
upon  the  judge  at  whose  tribunal  he  was  pleading  that  the  latter, 
on  the  spot,  took  him  for  his  son-in-law.      He  was  a  man  of   dis- 
tinguished courage,^   almost  his    entire   life    being   spent   in  camps ; 
also  of   enterprise   and  resolution;    when  all    Italy  was  overrun   by 
the  troops  of   Carbo,  he   declared   for   Sylla,  and   brought  an  army 
to  the  latter,  which   perhaps   saved   him.      This  army  Pompey  was 
able   to    retain   in    his    own    service   while    employing    it    for   the 
interests   of    the   party ;    he   led   the    troops   wherever   the   dictator 
desired,  into  the  Cisalpina,  Spain,  and  Africa;    everywhere  he  was 
victorious,    and    his   success   made   an   impression   upon    Sylla,    who 
believed  that  he  could  see  in  this  young   leader,  always  fortunate, 
that   same   fatality  of    success  which   he   delighted   to   recognize   in 
himself. 

The  terrible  dictator  was,  so  to  speak,  subjugated,  and  that 
this  invincible  good  fortune  might  never  be  arrayed  against  his 
owTi,  he  caused  Pompey  to  enter  his  family,  giving  him  in 
maiTiage  his  granddaughter  Emilia.  At  one  time,  however,  he 
had  a  momentary  distrust  of  the  young  general,  and  after  Pompey 
had  conquered  Domitius  and  Hiarbas,  he  ordered  him  to  disband 
his  troops.  The  soldiers  were  offended  at  the  idea  of  losing  the 
pleasure  and  profits  of  a  triumphal  entry  into  Eome,  but  Pompey 
appeased  them,  and  returned  alone.  This  loyalty  saved  him ;  Sylla, 
with  all  the  people,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  "  the  Great."  But  Pompey  was  eager  for  a  triumph— 
a    magnificent    triumph,    and    he    had    brought    back   from    Africa 


Cerasus  ;  Pompey  brought  from  the  east  the  use  of  windmills  and  waterm ills,  which  superseded 
mills  moved  by  hand,  the  only  kind  hitherto  known  in  Italy,  and  he  caused  to  be  translated  into 
Latm  by  one  of  his  freedmen  the  works  of  the  Greeks  upon  medicine. 

'  At  the  assault  on  the  camp  of  Domitius  he  fought  without  his  helmet.    (Plut.,  Pomj?.,  11.) 


H 
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elephants  to  draw  his  chariot ;  that  Sylla  refused  him,  for  the 
young  general  was  not  even  as  yet  a  senator.  Upon  this  Pompey 
went  so  far  as  to  bid  Svlla  beware,  and  remember  that  the 
rising  sun  has  more  worshippers  than  the  setting.  Ilis  words 
produced  an  immense  effect  upon  the  crowd ;  and  Sylla,  overcome 
with  surprise,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  yielded.  **  Let  him 
triumph!"  he  said,  and  repeated  the  words  (81).  The  people 
applauded  Pompey's  boldness,  and  gazed  with  delight  upon  this 
general  who  did  not  tremble  before  the  man  whom  ail  the  world 
feared. 

Pompey  had,  up  to  this  time,  held  no  public  office.  He 
preferred  to  the  consular  dignity  the  position  he  had  made  for 
himseK  without  election  by  people  or  senate.  Sole  among  the 
chiefs  of  Sylla's  party,  he  had  never  taken  part  in  the  proscrip- 
tions, or  at  least  in  the  pillage  that  followed  them ;  at  Asculum, 
during  the  Social  war,  he  had  taken  only  a  few  books.  This, 
again,  was  a  happy  peculiarity,  a  reproach  to  the  conquerors,  as  it 
were,  and  a  hope  for  the  conquered.  Beloved  by  the  soldiers, 
respected  by  the  people,  he  possessed  an  influence  which  he  refused 
to  employ,  because  he  despised  an  obscure  consulship,  and  he 
saw  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  him  to  distinguish 
himself  in  that  office.  He  was,  besides,  only  twenty-eight  yeai*s 
of  age,  and  could  have  aspired  to  the  consulship  only  by  violating 
the  law,  but  he  took  pleasure  in  showing  his  influence  by  sup- 
porting a  candidate  whom  the  senate  disapproved.  Notwith- 
standing their  ill-will,  Lepidus  was  elected,  a  man  who  did  not 
conceal  his  hatred  for  the  new  institutions  (78).^  ''  Young 
man,"  Sylla  said  to  Pompey,  seeing  him  crossing  the  Forum 
after  the  election,  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  friends,  ^*  I  see 
you  rejoice  in  your  victory.  'Tis  verily  a  worthy  act  to 
gain  the  consulship  for  a  bad  citizen.  But  take  care ;  you  are 
raising  up  an  adversary  stronger  than  yourself."  These  words 
nearly  came  true.  On  hearing  of  Sylla's  death  Lepidus  made  an 
attempt  to  prevent  public  honours  being  paid  to  his  memor}',  and 
at  once  began  to  talk  of   abolishing  his  laws.      But  this  was  going 


*  See  ill  the  Fragments  oi  Sallust  a  violent  address  which  this  historian  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Lepidus,  ending  with  nothing  less  than  a  call  to  arms  ;  if  it  is  not  literally  authentic,  we  may 
at  least  regard  it  as  expressing  his  sentiments. 
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too  fast  for  Pompey.  Notwithstanding  Sylla's  recent  coldness 
towards  him,^  Pompey  respected  himself  too  much  to  betray  so 
soon  the  cause  he  had  so  greatly  served ;  he  joined  with  Catulus, 
the  other  consul,  and  Sylla  was  honoured  with  a  final  triumph' 
But  on  quitting  the  scene  of  the  funeral  the  two  consuls  very 
nearly  came  to  blows.^ 


Ill-— Lepidus  ;    New  Civil  War  (78—77). 

This  Lepidus,  father  of  the  triumvir,  belonged  to  an  illustrious 
patrician    house,  the  gens  Emilia.      In   the   Civil  war   he   declared 
himself    for    Sylla,    and    secured    a    considerable   fortune   from   the 
plunder  of  the  proscribed.      Then  he  committed  during  his  pr^tor- 
ship    in    Sicily   (in    81)    such    exactions    that    Cicero    gives    him, 
after  Verres,    the    first    rank    among    the    plunderers   of    the    pro' 
yinces.3     He  was   thus  in  a  position  to  construct  the  finest   palace 
in    the    city,    and   decorate   it    with   columns   of    yellow    Numidian 
marble,   the   first    that   had  ever  been   seen   in   Eome.^      Rich   and 
of    noble   birth,    the    affinities   of    Lepidus   were    entirely   those   of 
the  aristocratic   party.      But,   there,  all    the  highest   positions   were 
already   filled,    and    he   passed   over   to   the    other   side,    guided   in 
this  resolution   by  his   marriage  with   one    Apulia,  the   daughter  of 
Satuminus,    and   by  his   fear   of   a   prosecution   for   extortion,  with 
which  he  was  threatened.     He  was  influenced  most  of  all,  however, 
by  his   ambition,    for    the   honest    reformers   of    a    past    generation 
had  no  successors  but  adventurers. 

Men  are  killed  or  proscribed  at  will,  but  well-founded  ideas 
and  real  needs  can  be  disposed  of  only  by  giving  them  satisfaction, 
and  as  Sylla's  restoration  had  taken  into  account  none  of  the  new 
conditions  which  the  past  had  produced,  or  which  the  present 
demanded,  Lepidus  had  only  to  mention  the  re-establishment  of 
the  laws  for  distributions  of  com,  and  the  recall  of  those  who  had 

*  He  did  not  name  him  at  all  in  his  will. 
'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  107. 

^  Ilin  Ferr.,  iii.  91. 

*  "  His  house,"  says  Pliny,  "  was  at  that  time  the  finest  in  Rome,  but  so  rapid  was  the  pro- 
gress of  luxury  that  thirty-five  years  later  more  than  100  surpassed  it  in  magnificence."  (Hist, 
Nat.,  xxxvi.  24,  4.)  ^ 
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been  exiled,  when  the  party  which  Sylla  believed  he  had  smothered 
in  blood  reappeared  at  once.^ 

No  sooner  was  it  understood  that  one  of  the  consuls  was 
ready  to  undo  what  the  dictatorship  had  established,  than  a  great 
crowd  of  men  began  to  hope  for  a  new  confusion.  The  families 
of  the  victims  of  the  proscriptions  looked  forward  to  a  recovery 
of  their  lost  wealth  and  civic  rights ;  the  young  men  of  fashion, 
to  obtaining  means  for  their  ruinous  profligacy ;  the  tribunes,  to 
power;  the  people,  to  excitements  which  would  interrupt  the 
monotony  of  these  dull  times,  when,  for  the  last  three  years,  not 
a  storm  had  burst  in  the  Forum.  The  knights  could  not  pardon 
the  nobles  for  the  suppression  of  their  judicial  power;  the  poor 
were  offended  by  the  loss  of  the  corn  distributions ;  and  the 
ambitious  men,  who  were  refused  access  to  power  by  the  oligarchy, 
promised  themselves  to  derive  advantage  from  all  these  regrets, 
which  were  easily  changed  into  hopes.  A  great  province,  Spain, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Sertorius ;  the  Cisalpina  had  for  governor 
a  Junius  Brutus  of  doubtful  fidelity  ;  on  every  side,  the  crowd  of 
those  who  felt  themselves  ill  at  ease  and  out  of  place,  and  had  so 
many  times  before  caused  revolutions,  were  calling  for  one  now, 
and  certain  of  the  more  conspicuous  members  of  the  Marian  party 
ventured  to  return  to  Rome.  Perpema,  the  prsetor  whom  Pompey 
had  expelled  from  Sicily,  CtBsar,  the  son  of  Cinna  the  consul,  and 
others,  had  already  arrived,  and,  as  always  happens  with  the 
proscribed,  they  had  forgotten  nothing. 

Lepidus  proceeded  with  extreme  rapidity ;  he  restored  the 
Sempronian  law  for  the  distribution  of  com  to  the  people,^  thereby 
gaining  all  the  Eoman  beggars,  and  to  attach  to  himself  the 
Italians,  he  promised  to  restore  their  lands  to  all  who  had  been 
despoiled.  Thus,  on  every  side,  the  dispossessed  saw  their  pros- 
pects   brighten,    and    some    went    so    far    as    to     collect  weapons. 


*  Lepidus,  during  his  consulship,  made  one  of  those  useless  sumptuary  laws  which  demo- 
cratic jealousy  required,  but  which  were  never  executed.  He  forbade  the  serving  at  banquets 
of  foreign  birds  or  shell-fish,  and  designated  what  might  be  eaten  and  how  it  might  be 
prepared.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  viii.  27 ;  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.^  II.  xxiv.  12 ;  Macrobius, 
Saturn.,  iii.  17,  13.) 

^  Granius  Licinianus,  Fr.  ex  lib.,  xxxvi. ;  ad  ann.,  78  :  nullo  resistente,  ut  annorue  quinque 
modii  populo  darentur.  This  law  was  doubtless  abolished  when  its  author  was  declared  a  public 
enemy,  for  the  re-establishment  of  five  modii  dates  from  the  year  73.  (Of.  Sallust,  Fragm.,  and 
Cicero,  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  70.) 
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The  men  of  Fjesulae,  the  first  to  be  ready,  rushed  upon  the 
veterans  in  the  castella  which  they  had  established,  and,  after 
killing  many,  drove  the  rest  out  of  their  territory.  This  might 
well  have  been  the  signal  for  a  general  conflagration.  The  senate, 
whom  Sylla  imagined  he  had  made  so  strong,  were  terrified,  but 
derived  no  energy  from  their  terror.  Between  Catulus  and  Lepidus, 
who   were   already   threatening    each    other,   they  knew  no  way  to 


Castellum  (Fortified  Post),' 


interpose  save  by  prayers,  to  obtain  from  them  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  take  arms  against  each  other,  and  the  Conscript  Fathers 
believed  that  tliey  had  warded  off  the  impending  danger  when  they 
had  decided  that  the  two  consuls  should  go  at  once  to  their 
respective    provinces— Catulus,    to    the    Cisalpine,    and    Lepidus,    to 

*  From  the  Virgil  of  tlie  Vatican.  Castellum,  with  its  prarrison  bivouacking  outside,  while 
sentinels  {vigiles)  keep  watch  by  night  within  the  walls.  (Cf.  Rich,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  119  and  707.)  [This  is  the  mediaeval  notion  of  a  castellum,  and  bears 
no  trace  of  an  early  date.— £^</.] 
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Narbonensis.  There  was  said  to  be  danger  of  attacks  in  the  latter 
province,  and  the  senate  were  guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  grant- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  to  decide  the  greedy  proconsul  to  set 
off    for  his   government.      As  he   must,    on    his   way,   reduce    the 
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which  towered  majestically  above  the  Forum,^  an  immense  work, 
of  which  there  now  remain  only  the  massive  foundations  under- 
lying the  Senator^  Palace  in  Eomo,  and  '  upon  which,  in  the  time 
of  Catulus,  stood  the  Tabulanum,  or  Kecord  Office.  Under  the 
facade  he  placed   a   Minerva  of   Euphranor,  which   the  people  were 


^•^^S2!f^''M*<^^  ^'^'^^^^^nwfi 


Minerva  of  Tivoli.^ 


Fortune.* 


outbreak  in   Fsesulee,   he   was   authorized  to  raise   troops;    he  had 
therefore  all  that  he  needed  for  levying  an  army. 

While   Lepidus   slowly   moved   on   his   way,    Catulus   went   on 
with  the   reconstruction   begun   by  Sylla   of    the   Capitoline   temple 

*  Statue  of  Greek  marble,  discovered  at  Tivoli,  at  Hadrian's  villa.     {Museo  Pio-ClementinOf 
vol.  ii.  pi.  12,  and  Clarac,  Musie  de  sculpt.,  pi'.  461,  No.  867.) 


accustomed    to    call   the    Catulan,  but    he   reserved   for    the    temple 
of    Fortune,    consecrated    by   his    father    after    the    Cimbrian    war, 

*The   inscription   en^aved   on   it   by   oi-der   of   the   senate  yet   remains:    Q.   Lutatius 
Q.  A  Q.  N.  Catulus  Cos.  substrucfionem  et  tabularium  ex  sen.  cons,  faciundutn  curavit. 

Clarac,  Mmee  de  sculpt.,  pi.  455,  No.  834.     Statue  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  called 
by  Clarac,  the  naval  Fortune,  on  account  of  the  rudder  she  holds  in  her  right  hand,  which  is  due 
however,  to  modern  restoration.  ' 
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two  statues  by  Phidias,  stolen,  like  the  former,  from  Greece.' 
The  Eomans,  incapable  of  creating  masterpieces  like  these,  knew 
at  least  how  to  love  them  and  especially  how  to  steal  them. 
The  temple  was  filled  with  offerings  of  all  kinds  sent  by  cities, 
kings,    and   nations.      From   this  collection  one  object   was   missing 


Statue  of  Jupiter.' 

which   should   have   been    there,    an   exquisite    work    of    art,    made 
of    gold    and    adorned   with    precious    stones,    which    the    king    of 

*  Plinv,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  18,  and  xxxiv.  19. 

^  Fine  statue  from  Lord  Leicester's  collection  at  Holkham,  given  by  Clarac.  {MusSede 
sculpt.,  pi.  396  D,  No.  678  b.)  The  calm  expression  of  the  face,  the  rej^ularly  waved  hiiir,  a«  well 
as  XhQ  patera  and  the  sceptre,  have  given  tliis  figure  the  name  of  "  the  propitious  Jupiter." 
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Syria  had  destined  for  the  Capitol,  and  which  his  envoy,  passing 
through  Syracuse,  had  the  imprudence  to  show  to  Yerres;  the 
latter  stole  it;  and  this  royal  gift,  destined  for  Jupiter,  king  of 
the  gods,  went  instead  to  decorate  the  boudoir  of  the  Swallow 
(Chelidon),  one  of  this  Sicilian  satrap's  mistresses. 

The  festival  of  the  dedication  of  this  temple  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  was  marked  by  a  novelty  that  Cato  would  have 
anathematized :  Catulus,  to  shelter  the  spectators  from  the  sun, 
caused  his  theatre  to  be  covered  with  coarse  awnings,  later  to  be 
replaced  by  the  immense  and  splendid  velaria  of  the  empire.^ 

While  his  colleague  was  occupied  with  these  pious  cares  and 
this  solicitude  for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  Lepidus  was  passing 
through  Etruria,  collecting  men,  provisions,  and  arms  from  the 
populations  who  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  Sylla,  and  calling 
out  the  veterans  of  Marius  and  Carbo.  Junius  Brutus,  the  governor 
of  the  Cisalpina,  declared  for  him.  Caesar,  who  was  on  his  way 
home  from  Asia,  was  urged  by  L.  Cinna,  his  brother-in-law,  to 
do  the  same,  but  the  character  of  the  leader  and  the  strength  of 
the  party  did  not  appear  to  him  secure  enough,  and  he  waited.^ 
However,  by  the  promise  of  annulling  the  acts  of  the  dictator- 
ship Lepidus  had  soon  augmented  his  army,  and  when  the  senate, 
at  last  disquieted,  recalled  him  under  pretext  of  his  presence  being 
needed  for  the  consular  comitia,  he  marched  upon  Eome,  preceded 
by  the  declaration  that  he  came  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
the  people  in  their  rights,  and  assuming  a  second  consulship — in 
fact,  the  dictatorship. 

The  Conscript  Fathers  made  an  attempt  to  negotiate,  but  they 
were  received  in  such  a  manner  that  it  became  evident  hostilities 
could  not  be  avoided.  The  situation  at  Eome  appeared  dangerous. 
Cethegus  and  other  ruined  young  nobles  traversed  the  disorderly 
quarters  of  the  city,  talking  of  an  approaching  revenge.  The 
tribunes  of  that  year,  chosen  under  the  influence  of  the  Syllan 
laws,  were   feeble  and   timid  ;   but,  if     the   noise  of   arms  were  to 


'  Val.  Max.,  ii.  46 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  x.  6. 

'  In  77  and  76,  however,  he  began  the  war  against  the  partisans  of  Sylla  by  accusing  two 
of  them,  Cn.  Dolabella,  the  former  governor  of  Macedon,  and  Antonius,  who  had  cruelly 
oppressed  Greece.  In  taking  up  the  part  of  accuser  Caesar  merely  followed  the  example  of  the 
young  nobles,  who  were  accustomed  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  this  manner,  but  the 
choice  of  his  victims  marks  the  direction  of  his  feelings. 
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silence  the  voice  of  the  law,  was  it  not  possible  that  one  of  these 
officers,  at  the  approach  of  Lepidus,  might  find  enough  of  the  old 
audacity  to  stir  up  the  crowd  and  put  the  Cornelian  senate 
between  two  dangers  ?  A  senator  whom  we  have  known  for  many- 
years  roused  men's  minds  by  an  energetic  address,  which  Sallust 
has  preserved  for  us,  rewriting  it  somewhat  less,  perhaps,  than 
usually  is  the  case  with  speeches  reported  by  him.  Philippus 
reproached  the  senators  sharply  for  their  irresolution:  ^^ While  you 
are  shuffling  and  evading,  and  recasting  your  speeches,  and  adorn- 
ing them  with  quotations  from  the  poets,  you  hope  for  peace 
rather  than  defend  it,  nor  do  you  understand  that  your  supine- 
ness  takes  from  you  your  dignity,   from   him  his  fear ! 

"Do  the  demands  of  Lepidus  trouble  you?  He  who  says 
it  is  his  pleasure  that  to  every  man  should  be  restored  his  own, 
and  keeps  his  grasp  on  the  property  of  others!  that  laws  imposed 
by  violence  should  be  set  aside,  yet  himself  wields  the  sword  ! 
that  the  right  of  citizenship  be  confirmed,  who  denies  that  it  was 
ever  lost  !  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  the  tribunitian  power  should 
be  again  entrusted  to  the  popular  suffrage,  that  very  thing  from 
which  all  our  disorders  "have  sprung ! 

" ....  If  this  is  what  you  want,  if  so  great  amazement  has 
fallen  upon  your  minds  that,  forgetting  the  crimes  of  C'inna,  at 
whose  entrance  into  the  city  decorum  and  all  distinction  of  rank 
disappeared,  you  nevertheless  propose  to  entrust  yourselves,  your 
wives  and  children,  to  Lepidus,  what  need  of  decrees?  What  need 
of  help  from  Catulus?  Since  you  will,  put  yourselves  under  the 
protection  of  Cethegus  and  the  other  traitors  who  thirst  to  begin 
the  work  of  fire  and  pillage.  ...  As  for  me,  I  think  that  the 
interrex  Appius  Claudius,  the  proconsul  Catulus,  and  all  others 
who  have  the  imperium  and  are  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
city,  should  see  to  it  that  the  Republic  be  not  endangered.'^' 

This  decree  was  passed,  and  Catulus  made,  or  renewed,  and 
extended  the  law  de  vi  publica^  which  forbade  fire  and  water  to 
the  authors  of  public  disturbances ;  *  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  in- 
creased the  levies  which  were  easily  obtained  through  the  joint 
action   of    Pompey.      Too   young   to   aspire   to   the    consulship,    too 
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full  of  his  own  renown  to  consent  to  reach  that  position  by  passing 
through  the  inferior  offices,  Pompey  seized  this  new  occasion  to 
defy  the  laws  while  serving  them.  A  decree  of  the  senate 
associated  him  with  Catulus  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  he 
was  its  real  head.  The  proconsular  troops,  joined  by  many  of  the 
veterans  who  were  threatened  with  being  obliged  to  restore 
the  lands  that  had  been  granted  them,  established  themselves  upon 
the  Janiculum,  upon  the  hills  of  the  Vatican,  and  at  the  Milvian 
Bridge^  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Tiber. 

The    second-rate    personage     who     was    now    posing     as    the 
successor  of   Marius  had  not  concealed  his  projects  long  enough  to 
give  time  for  organizing  his   forces,  and  was   not  quick   enough  to 
take   his   adversaries   by   surprise.      Encamping  between   the   Tiber 
and    the    Cremera,    he    despatched    emissaries    into    Eome    for   the 
purpose   of    raising    a    disturbance,    but    no    one    responded.      The 
populace  crowded  the  walls  and   the  river  bank  to  behold   a   spec- 
tacle of   far  deeper   interest   than   gladiatorial  combats— two  armies 
engaged  opposite  the  Campus  Martins.     The  battle  was  very  short; 
the    veterans   of    Sylla,    reinforced   by   all    the    nobles,    charged    so 
hotly     that     the     raw    troops    of     Lepidus    gave    way,     and    fled 
with  their  chief    in  the   direction   of    Bolsena.      Lepidus   had   the 
design  of   making  for  the    Samnite   mountains,  but   the   manoeuvres 
of    his   adversaries   shut    him    up    in    Etruria.      Here    he   suffered 
a  second  repulse,  and  was  driven  back  towards  the  sea,  and  while 
Catulus,  with   prudent   moderation,  continued    driving   him   in   that 
direction,   Pompey  had    time    to    hasten   into   the    Cisalpina,   where 
^r.  Junius   Brutus   had   shut   himself    up   in  Modena.      In  want   of 
provisions,  or   perhaps  forced  by  some  treason,  Brutus  surrendered, 
stipulating  for  his  life,  but  on  the  following  day  Pompey  had  him 
put  to  death.     A  son  of  Lepidus,  and  a  Scipio — ^perhaps  the  consul 
of   the  year  83— who  during  Sylla's  proscriptions  had  taken  refuge 
in  Massilia,  were  taken   in  the  Ligurian  city  of   Alba  and  also  put 
to   death-      The    Cisalpina    being   thus    pacified,    after    the    Roman 
fashion,   by  murders,   Pompey    rejoined    Catulus,   who   had   just   in- 
flicted a  second  defeat  upon  Lepidus  under  the  walls  of  Cosa. 

Opposite    this    city    rises    from    the    sea    Mons    Argentarius, 


'  It  is  this  law  of  which  Cicero  made  use  against'  Catiline,     {pro  Calio,  29.) 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  138,  the  plan  of  Rome,  and  p.  199,  that  of  the  Veian  territory. 
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a  promontory  sharply  defined  on  all  sides,  and  attached  to  the 
continent  merely  by  two  sand-banks  enclosing  a  lagoon.^  These 
sand-banks  Lepidus  cut,  and  made  of  the  promontory  an  island. 
He  could  not,  however,  long  hold  the  position  for  lack  of  pro- 
visions,   and   he   embarked   by    night   for   Sardinia   in   the   hope   of 


Jrom,  jJie-lT^encTiJ  Ordnance-  SiLrv^f 


c 


Depth. 
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Mons  Argent  arius. 

raising  an  insun*ection  among  the  people  there,  while  his  lieutenant 
Perpema  was  to  secure  Sicily,  whence  they  could  give  assistance  to 
Sertorius,  and  hoped  thus  to  reduce  Rome  by  famine,  cutting  off  her 
supplies  from  the  two  islands,  her  principal  granaries.  Fatigued 
and   disappointed,  Lepidus  fell  ill,  and  a  letter  written  by  his  wife 

* 

'  Tills  rock,  seven  miles  long  and  four  in  breadth,  owed  its  name  to  silver  mines  exLstinjf 
there  in  early  times. 


completed  his  misfortunes.  This  letter  came  by  accident  into  his 
hands,  and  was  of  a  character  to  leave  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  Apuleia  and  the  esteem  she  entertained  for  her  husband : 
"  The  unfortunate  man,''  she  wrote  to  her  lover,  "  has  no  common- 
sense.''  A  few  days  later  he  died ;  thus  ended  the  first  act  of 
the  new  Civil  war  (77). 

This  time  the  victorious  party  did  itself  honour  by  its 
moderation,  and  a  few  years  later  the  senate,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Csesar,  granted  an  amnesty  to  the  partisans  of  Lepidus. 

The  insurrection  had  the  effect  of  uniting  Pompey  with  the 
senate,  and  gave  him  back  his  army.  Catulus  directed  him  to 
disband  it,  it  is  true,  but  ho  paid  no  attention  to  this  order,  and 
the  senate  did  not  dare  to  urge  the  point.  In  the  aristocratic 
party,  therefore,  Pompey  saw  no  one  above  him  ;  in  the  opposite 
party  it  might  even  be  doubted  whether  the  chiefs,  if  they  were 
victorious,  would  admit  him  to  a  share.  Certainly  he  would  have 
felt  the  force  of  a  democratic  reaction,  and  he  determined  that ,  if 
it  should  ever  succeed,  it  should,  at  all  events,  be  by  his  agency. 
He  was  a  good  enough  citizen,  moreover,  to  wish  that  the  reaction 
should  come  into  power  slowly,  without  any  violent  shock,  and 
without  further  proscriptions.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
he  accepted  the  position  of  Sylla's  executor,  and  now  went  to 
encounter  Sertorius. 


I^- — Sertorius;   Continuation  of  the  Civil  War  (80 73). 

We  know  the  character  of  Sertorius,  this  Sabine  who,  like 
Marius,  had  neither  ancestors  nor  posterity,  and,  like  him,  was 
a  better  general  than  statesman.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Cimbrian  war,  and  his  long  campaigns  in  Gaul  had  so  well 
familiarized  him  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  barbarians 
that  he  was  able  more  than  once  to  penetrate  the  camp  of  the 
Teutones  in  disguise  and  obtain  information  as  to  their  numbers 
and  plans.  During  the  Social  war  he  acted  as  the  senate's  agent 
with  the  Italian  Gauls,  and  was  able  to  retain  them  faithful  to 
Itome.  Later  he  sought  the  tribuneship ;  the  Syllans  prevented 
his  obtaining  it,  and  this  rebuff  threw  him  for  ever  into  the  party 
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of  his  former  general.  Eeserved  in  manners,  of  great  sobriety, 
of  small  appetite,  brave  even  to  rashness,  which  caused  him  many- 
wounds  and  the  loss  of  an  eye,  fruitful  in  military  contrivances, 
and  of  an  activity  that  no  fatigue  could  wear}',  Seii:orius  had 
all  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  chief  of  a  guerilla  band,  and 
his  antecedents  made  him  the  last  hope  of   the  Marian  party.' 

After  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves  against  their  masters,  of 
the  plebeians  against  the  nobles,  and  of  the  Italians  against  Rome, 
we  have  seen  that  all  the  nations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire 
aided  Mithridates  with  their  good  wishes  or  with  their  military 
strength,  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  a  hated  authority.  Fortu- 
nately for  Rome  it  happened  that,  although  there  was  a  common 
consent  in  hatred,  it  was  impossible  to  have  unanimity  in  counsel 
or  in  action.  She  must  have  fallen  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
world  united  against  her,  but  she  triumphed  over  adversaries  wlio 
came  successively  to  strike  ill- concerted  blows  at  her  colossal 
power. 

After  the  defection  of  Scipio's  army  Sertorius  had  gone  into 
Spain  (82)  with  the  title  of  praetor  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  legal  authority  in  those 
provinces.  He  studied  the  country,  its  resources,  the  spirit  of  that 
valiant  race  whose  maidens  chose  their  husbands  among  the  bmvest, 
the  preferred  suitor  being  the  one  who  could  offer  to  his  bride 
the  right  hand  of  an  enemy  he .  had  himself  slain ;  and  the  Roman 
general  won  them  by  his  gentle  conduct,  which  was  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  rapacity  and  insolence  usual  in  governoi-s  of  pro- 
vinces. Before  this  he  had  served  in  Spain  as  military  tribune, 
and  had  gained  the  respect  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  adroitness  in 
stratagem. 

A  Roman  garrison  at  Castula  [Cazlona)  had  by  their  insolence 
exasperated  the  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  called  the  men  of 
a  neighbouring  city  to  their  aid,  opening  to  them  by  night  one 
of  the  city  gates.  A  considerable  number  of  Romans  perished, 
but  Sertorius  had  been  able  to  make  his  escape.  Followed  by  all 
the  Roman  soldiers  whom  he  could  rally,  he  at  once  made  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  re-entered  by  the  gate  which  the  Spaniards  had 


*  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  xv.  17 ;  Suetonius,  Cas.,  5. 


Coin  of  Annius  and  Tarquitius, 
his  quaestor.^ 
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not  closed,  and  the  latter,  surprised  in  their  turn,  were  put  to  the 
sword.  In  the  morning,  with  his  soldiers,  whom  he  had  caused 
to  put  on  the  dress  and  arm  themselves  with  the  weapons  of  the 
barbarians  whom  they  had  slain,  he  marched  to  the  other  city, 
whose  inhabitants  came  out  to  meet  the  approaching  force,  believing 
them  to  be  their  friends.  Sertorius  attacked 
them,  and  the  whole  population  were  either 
slain  or  sold  into  slavery.  The  affair  was 
noised  abroad,  and  from  that  time  the 
name  of  Sertorius  was  famous  in  Spain. 
When  it  was  known  that  he  had  come 
into  the  province  invested  with  the  supreme 
command,  and  when  the  Spaniards  saw  him  diminishing  the  sub- 
sidies and  excusing  the  cities  from  lodging  his  troops,  by  living 
Avith  them  in  tents,  volunteers  came  to  him  in  crowds.  Ready 
to  deceive  themselves  at  any  time,  they  now  believed  that  this 
Roman,  proscribed  at  Rome,  would  henceforth  fight  on  their  side. 

Sylla,  meantime,  had  not  forgotten  him,  and  a  considerable 
army  arrived  in  Gaul  under  the  command  of  Annius  Livius 
Salinator.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sertorius,  sent  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  at  first  repulsed  all  attacks,  but  was 
soon  after  assassinated  by  a  traitor,  upon  which  his  troops  dis- 
persed, and  Annius  effected  an  entrance  into  the  provinces  (81). 
Sertorius  was  too  weak  to  make  a  stand  against  him,  and  fell  back 
as  far  as  Carthagena. 

Sylla  was  victorious  on  all  sides.  Every  land  obeyed  him,  and 
expelled  those  whom  he  had  proscribed ;  the  sea  alone  was  free. 
Sertorius,  with  3,000  men,  embarked  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and 
for  many  months  roved  the  Spanish  and  African  coasts.  Once  he 
made  a  descent  on  the  Pityusae,^  and  another  time  pillaged  the 
country  at  the  mouths  of  the  B^tis.  Disgusted,  however,  with 
this  precarious  existence,  which  assimilated  him  to  his  allies,  the 
pirates,  he  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
renouncing  a  struggle   so   unpromising,  and   seeking,  afar   from  the 

C  T^Ro'l^Try''  v"  ""•  ''•  ""•  T^'""^-  ^"^  ^'  ^'    ^"^^  ''  -^"^  ^-^^-    0°  ^he  revere, 
t^^  T'^'^'y  "^  *  ^^^^-     ^^^^^^  ^«i"  ^f  tlie  Annian  and  Tarquitian  families. 

^«;;/;'>^a  and  Formentara,  on  the  Spanish  coast,  700  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Diana.     (Phny,  Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  5.)  F  J'  " 
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enslaved  world,  a  tranquil  abode  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  (the 
Canaries).^  But  his  soldiers  had  little  taste  for  the  sweets  of  the 
golden  age;  they  persuaded  him  to  abandon  a  design  which  he 
had  probably  suggested  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
them  to  renewed  efforts. 

The   Marusians,    a   Moorish    people,    were   at    that 
time    in    arms    against    their    king,    Ascalis,    who    had 
been    aided   by    one   of    Sylla's    lieutenants.      Sertorius 
defeated   this   prince   and   his   auxiliaries,    and  took   by 
storm   the   city    of    Tingis  on   the   African   coast,   com- 
manding the  entrance  of    the    Mediterranean   and   looking  across  to 
Spam,    whither    Sertorius   hoped    to    return.      The    rumour   of    his 
successes   had   spread   through   the  province,    and   many  marvellous 


Punio  Money 
of  Tingis.* 


Struggle  of  Hercules-with  Antaeus.^ 


incidents  were  added  thereto ;  he  had,  it  was  said,  discovered  the 
body  of  Anta?us  the  giant,  and,  alone  of  living  men,  had  seen 
those  bones,  sixty  cubits  in  length.  The  Lusitanians,  oppressed  by 
Annius,  invited  him  to  pnt  himself  at  their  head;  he  accepted, 
and,  passing  through  the  Roman  fleet,  he  landed  in  the  peninsula 
with  an  army  of  1,900  Romans  and  700  Africans;  the  Lusitanians 
furnished  him  with  4000,  foot  and  700  horse.  It  was  with  less 
than  8,000  men  that  he  ventured  to  declare  war  upon  the  master 
of    the   Roman   world.      But    his    soldiers    had    the    most   absolute 


'  Plut.,  Sertor.,  8 ;  Florus,  iii.  22. 

'  Two  ears  of  com  and  four  Punic  letters  represenliii?  the  word   Tlnna 
Tingis  (Tanyiec.) 

'  From  a  painted  vase  in  the  Oampana  collection  of  the  LouTre. 


Bronze  coin  of 
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confidence     in    this     leader,    whom     they    regarded     as    a     seccnd 
Hannibal.^ 

Sertorius  began  by  defeating  the  propraetor  of  Baetica,  and 
a  lieutenant  of  his  conquered  and  killed  the  governor  of  the 
Citerior  province  (80).  Metellus,  charged  by  the  dictator  to 
arrest  these  dangerous  successes,  could  not  bring  his  adversary  to 
a  battle  (79).  Sertorius,  who  knew  the  mountain  passages  as  well 
as  the  most  experienced  native  hunter,  had  adopted  the  local 
methods  of  fighting,  his  soldiers  being  as  prompt  to  retreat  as  to 
attack.  With  his  large  and  heavy  army  Metellus  could  not  reach 
these  agile  mountaineers,  who  made  their  campaign  without  tents 
or  waggons,  who  ate  as  they  could,  and  slept  under  the  stars, 
who  were  everywhere,  and  whom  no  one  could  capture.  In 
reality  Metellus  held  nothing  outside  of  his  fortified  camp,  and 
had  much  difiiculty  in  victualling  his  troops.  The  unexpected 
attacks  of  his  adversary  disconcerted  the  methodical  general. 
Sertorius  gave  his  troops  the  example  of  audacity ;  splendidly 
armed,  he  was  always  in  the  front,  and 
made  the  boldest  ventures  personally ;  one 
day,  he  challenged  Metellus  to  single 
combat.^ 

Notwithstanding    the     confidence    he 
had  at  first  displayed,   Metellus  was  com- 
pelled  to   call   to   his   aid   the   proconsul   of   Narbonensis,  and   sent 
forward    his    quaestor    with    a    division    to    meet   the 
three    legions    and    1,500    horse   who   were    sent    to 
join   him,  but  Sertorius  prevented  the  junction;   the 
quaestor   and   his   division   were   captured,  and   when 
Manlius  emerged  from  the  Pyrenees  he  was  so  com- 
pletely  defeated   that   he  was   almost   the   only  man 
to   escape  and  find    shelter   at  Ilerda  [Lerida).      The 
road  into   Gaul   was   now  open  to   Sertorius,  but  an  attack    made 


Coin  of  L.  Maiilius.- 


Coin  of  Ilei"da 
(Lerida).* 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  673,  the  map  of  Spain. 

^  L.  MANLI.  PROQ.  Plead  of  Pallas.  On  the  reverse,  L.  SVLLA.  IM. ;  Sylla  in 
a  quadriga.     Gold  coin  of  Lucullian  weight,  of  the  Manlian  and  Cornelian  families. 

^  [In  this  feature  he  differed  completely  from  Hannibal,  of  whom  Polybius  specially  notes 
that  he  never  exposed  his  person  to  unnecessary  danger. — Ed.'] 

*  ILERT.,  in  Celtiberian,  over  a  wolf.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Ilerda.  The  wolf  is  an 
extremely  rare  symbol  in  ancient  numismatics.     (Note  by  M.  Cohen.) 

VOL.  n.  ccc 
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by  Metellus  on  Lacobriga  in  Lusitania,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro,  recalled  him.  The  proconsul  believed  himself  this  time 
sure  of  success;  but  the  place  was  nevertheless  relieved,  and  his 
legions  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  province. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  this  great  army,  Sertorius 
was  really  master  of  all  Spain;  he  settled  disputes  between  nations 
and  individuals,  levied  troops,  which  he  quartered  in  barracks,  not 


View  of  Leridu.' 


to  be  burdensome  to  the  inhabitants;  he  fortified  the  cities  and 
the  passes  of  the  mountains;  he  drilled  the  native  levies  in  Roman 
tactics,  and  above  all  devoted  himself  to  gaining  their  confidence. 
He  had  been  able  to  persuade  them  that  he  was  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  gods,  a  white  hmd  that  always  followed  him 
being  the  divine  messenger ;  if  he  secretly  received  important  news 
the  hind  had  whispered  it  in  his  ear,  and  when  he  repeated  aloud 

*  Delabordo,  Voyage  en  Espayne,  pi.  69. 
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The  Hind  of  Sertorius.' 


what   the   event   soon    confirmed,    the    artifice   was    successful   with 
the   childish    credulity  of   the  Spanish   people.      Moreover,   he   com- 
manded their  respect  by  his  care  in  preventing  any  licence  on  the 
part   of   his   troops ;    one 
day,  he  caused  an  entire 
cohort  to  be  put  to  death 
as    a    penalty    for    their 
excesses,    and    hence   the 
devotion    of     the    people 
was    absolute,    and,    like 
the  Aquitanian  chiefs,  he 
was  always  attended  by  a 
band  ready  to  die  for  him. 

It  was  not,  however, 
an  army  easy  to  keep  in 

order,  but  he  employed  every  means  to  this  end.  Once  his 
Spaniards,  eager  to  tight,  engaged  the  enemy  without  his  orders, 
and  were  repulsed.  A  few  days  later  he  called  the  army  together 
and  caused  two  horses  to  be  brought  into  the  field,  one  led  by 
a  feeble  old  man,  the  other  by  a  very  robust  soldier,  and  directed 
each  man  to  pull  out  his  horse's  tail.  The  soldier  seized  the  tail 
of  his  horse  with  both  hands,  and  exhausted  himself  in  vain 
efforts;  the  other  pulled  out  the  hairs  one  by  one,  and  presently 
had  accomplished  his  task.  ''  You  see,  fellow-soldiers,"  said  Ser- 
torius, "  that  perseverance  is  worth  more  than  energy,  and  that 
many  things  which  cannot  be  overcome  when  they  are  together, 
yield  themselves  up  when  taken  little  by  little.''  This  eloquence 
in  action,  of  which  Hannibal  had  already  made  use,'"^  impressed 
the  minds  of  the  barbarians  much  more  than  any  long  oration. 

The  defeat  of  Lepidus  in  Etruria  gave  Sertorius  an  important 
reinforcement  (77),  for  Perperna  went  over  into  Spain  with  the 
considerable  remnant  of  that  army  ;  it  was  the  wish  of  Perperna 
to  act  independently,  but  his  soldiers  obliged  him  to  place  himself 
under  the  orders  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Marian  chiefs.  With 
him   came   several   senators   and   Eomans   of    distinction.      Sertorius 


^  From  an  engraved  statue  in  the  Maflfei  collection, 
vol.  i.,  pi.  iii.,  No.  x.) 
'^  See  vol.  i.  p.  586. 


(De  Brosses,  Hist,  de  la  rep.  rom.j 
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Coin  of  Osca.- 


formed  of  them  a  senate  of  300  members,  and  to  show  plainly 
that  he  remained  a  Roman  still,  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  he 
admitted  no  Spaniard  to  this  body,  even  refusing  them  also  the 
higher  grades  in  the  army !  ^  This  was  an  error  on  his  part,  for 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto   believed   that   the   exiled   Roman  would 

fight  for  them,  and  they  now  began  to 
see,  that  whether  it  were  the  party  of 
Marius  or  of  Sylla,  the  popular  or  the 
aristocratic  faction,  all  alike  had  but  one 
desii'e — to  maintain  for  their  own  advan- 
tage the  rule  of  Rome  over  the  provinces. 
Sertorius  had  gathered  at  Osca  (Huesca)  the  sons  of  the  most  im- 
portant Spanish  families  to  have  them  instructed  in  the  learning 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  observing  their  work 
and  distributing  to  the  best  scholars  the  golden  amulets  that  were 
given  as  rewards  to  the  noble  youth  in  the  Roman  schools.  The 
Spaniards  had  regarded  these  proofs  of  interest  as  an  honour  and  a 
pledge  that  their  children  should  one  day  fill  oflices  in  the  Republic ; 
it  now  occurred  to  them  that  perhaps  their  sons  were  detained  at 
Osca  as  hostages  for  the  parents'  fidelity,  and  their  zeal  might 
have  cooled  had  not  Metellus  opened  his  career  by  threats  and  by 
the  imposition  of  new  tajces.  Comeille  represents  Sertorius  as 
saying:— 

Rome.n'est  plus  dans  Rome  ;  elle  est  touts  ou  je  suis. 

The   idea    is    noble,    and    it    may   have    been   the   thought   of    the 
exiled  man,  but  it  was  unwise  to  show  it  too  plainly. 

Immediately  upon  his  recent  successes  Sertorius  had  incited 
the  Aquitanians  to  revolt,  and  they  had  defeated  a  proconsul  and 
killed  a  praetor.  It  was  easy  for  him  also  to  persuade  Narbo- 
nensis,  which  had  lately  furnished  recruits   to  Lepidus,'  and  whose 


'  The  same  has  been  French  policy  in  Algiers  towards  the  natives  servinir  under  the  French 
flag. 

»OSCA.     Man's  head.     On  the  reverse,  DOM.  COS.  ITER.  IMP.     Instruments  of  sacrifice, 
bilver  com  of  Osca,  stamped  with  the  name  of  Domitius  Calcinus,  Cesar's  lieutenant  in  Spain 

»  Caesar.  Bell.  Gall.,  iii.  20,  and  Fraffm.  of  Sallust.     There  were  frequent  agitations  in  this 
provmce;  about  the  year  90  an  insurrection  of  the  Sa lluvii  (Lixy,  Epit.,  IxxiVi)  -  in  83  there 
was  a  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  Val.  Flaccus.     The  date  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  prietor  Val 
Praeconinus  is  uncertain.     M.  Desjardins  {op.  cit.)  places  it  with  good  reason  at  about  this 
time. 
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tribes  were  not  yet  all  of  them  trained  to  obedience.  One  of  his 
lieutenants  even  went  so  far  as  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
and  he  himself  received  from  Home  urgent  solicitations  to  make 
a  descent  into  Italy,  for  more  than  one  man,  even  amono-  the 
nobles,  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  downfall  of  an  order  of 
things  which,  while  serving  the  oligarchy,  placed  too  serious 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  personal  avidity  of  the  oligarchs. 

The   senate   kept   a   fleet   in   the    Spanish   waters,    but    it   was 
constantly  occupied  Avitli  the  pirates,   of   whom  we   shall  soon  have 


Swift  Vessel  (celes).^ 


to  speak,  and  who,  in  this  apparent  dissolution  of  the  Eoman 
colossus,  had  taken  the  sea  for  their  share.  As  natural  allies  of 
all  the  enemies  of  Eome,  they  rendered  Sertorius  whatever  services 
were  desired  of  them.  He  had  opened  to  them  at  the  most 
easterly  point  of  Spain  the  triple  promontory  of  Diana,  a  fortress 
which  served  as  a  trading  post  for  prisoners  and  prizes,  a  watch- 
tower*  whence  to  keep  a  look-out  over  the  sea,  and  to  run 
out  suddenly  upon  transports  from  the  shelter  where  their  light 
craft  lay  concealed  from  the  heavy  war-ships.  The  situation, 
therefore,  was  becoming  grave ;  a  civil  war  threatened  the  gates 
of  Rome,  and   the  work  of   Sylla  seemed   about   to   fall  into  ruin. 


;j 


'  From  the  column  of  Trajan.  These  open  vessels  were  employed  by  the  pirates  as  swift 
sailors.    (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vi.  57 ;  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  x.  25;  SchefFer,  Mil.  nav.,  p.  6S.) 

^  This  was  an  old  establishment  of  the  Massiliots,  who  had  constructed  these  towers,  of 
which  the  tallest  was  well  named  to  'HfiepoffKoireXov,  a  word  signifying  the  post  of  the  day- 
sentinel.     (Strabo,  iii.  159.) 
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Notwithstanding  their  reluctance  to  call  upon  Pompey  for  further 
services,  the  senate  sent  him  to  the  help  of  Metellus  with  pro- 
consular authority  and  the  office  of  governor  of  Hither  Spain,  thus 
violating  the   constitution  of  Sylla  in  the  veiy  attempt  to  save  it. 

Pompey  had  not  disbanded  his  army,  and  he  now  in  forty 
days  had  completed  his  preparations  and  took  the  road  to  the  Alps 
with  30,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  (70).  To  avoid  the  passes 
guarded  by  Sertorius,  and  to  signalize  the  opening  of  his  ex- 
pedition by  a  bold  march,  he  essayed  a  new  w^ay,  which  was 
probably  across  the  Cottian  Alps.  The  Spanish  cohorts,  thus 
baffled,  fell  back  upon    the    Pyrenees,  abandoning  the    Narbonensis, 

which  expiated  its  revolt  ^yiih  fire  and  sword. 
Sylla's  former  lieutenant  seemed  animated  by 
the  inexorable  spirit  of  the  dictator.  *^His  road 
was  marked  by  massacres  all  the  way  to  Narbo," 
says  Cicero.  Then  followed  confiscations;  whole 
populations  were  driven  out ;  the  Ilelvii  and  the 
Arecomici  lost  part  of  their  territoiy,  which 
went  to  recompense  the  fidelity  of  Massilia  ;  the 
Ruteni  (Rouergue)  were  united  to  the  Province;  and  finally,  when 
Pompey  passed  over  into  Spain  he  left  as  governor  in  Gaul  the 
hardest  and  most  rapacious  of  men,  the  proconsul  Fonteius.'^ 

Sertorius  did  not  defend  the  mountain  passes,  being  at  that 
time  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Lauron  (Liria  ?),'^  not  far  from 
Valencia,  and   Pompey,   who   flattered  himself   that  he   could  easily 

*  VALENTIA.  Cornucopia  and  tliimderbolt  crosswise.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of 
Valencia. 

^  A  fragment  of  Sallust,  No.  569,  mentions  in  connection  witli  Pompey 's  stay  in  Nar- 
bonensis  the  meeting  of  the  provincial  assembly.  Everywhere  we  lind  this  institution,  whose 
importance  we  have  already  noted  (vol.  ii.  p.  194). 

^  Near  Liria  has  been  found  a  Nymphaeum  and  an  inscription  purporting  that  a  Sertorius 
and  his  wife  Sertoriana  Festa  contributed  to  the  construction  of  this  Nymphaeum,  in  honornn 
Edetanorum  et  patronorum  suorum.  (C.  I.  L.,  vol.  ii.,  No.  3786.)  This  Sertorius  Euporistus 
Sertorianus  was  the  freedman  of  .some  Spaniard,  one  of  whose  ancestors  had  taken  the  name  of 
the  great  general  who  had  given  him  Uoman  citizenship.  In  No.  3744  reference  is  made  to  the 
freedman  of  another  Sertorius.  The  concession  of  the  jus  cintatis  was  a  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign, that  is  to  say, of  the  Roman  people;  but  tlieir  generals  had  taken  the  right  of  accord- 
ing this  recompense  in  the  provinces,  as  generals  of  modern  nations  in  remote  expeditions  can 
by  delegated  authority  confer  certain  promotions  and  decorations.  Tliis  Marius  and  Pompey 
had  done,  and  their  acts  were  ratified  by  a  law.  (Cic,  pro  Balbo,  8.)  After  the  pacification  of 
Spain,  certain  concessions  made  by  Sertorius  must  have  been  confirmed,  or  usage  caused  them  to 
be  accepted. 
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drive  him  from  his  position,  marched  at  once  upon  the  city :  ^^1 
will  teach  this  schoolboy,"  Sertorius  said,  "that  a  general  should 
look  behind  him  as  well  as  before."  He  first  took  from  Pompey 
a  legion  and  starved  him  in  his  camp ;  then  defeated  all  his 
detachments,  captured  Lauron  under  his  eyes,  and  forced  him  to 
retire  as  far  as  the  Montserrat  to  establish  his  quarters  in  the 
country  of   the  Laletani   and  Indigetes,  in   the   north-eastern   angle 


The  Nymphaeum  of  Liria. ^ 

* 

of  the  peninsula.     Such  w^ere  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  Pompey 
had  so  vain-gloriously  begun  (76). 

Sertorius  passed  the  winter  in  reconstructing  his  army,  "exer- 
cising his  soldiers  incessantly,  according  to  the  ancient  method,"^ 
and  fortifying  his  position  upon  the  Ebro,  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  senate's  two  armies,  that  of  the  north  under  Pompey,  and 
of    the   south   under    Metellus.      After    having    subjugated    a    few 

'  Delaborde,  Votfnffe  en  Espagne,  p.  118;  ^ic,  pro  Fonteio,  2. 
=*  Sail.,  Fraym.,  L>50. 
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Coin  of  lleicavonia.- 


Ooin  of  Italica.* 


Celtiborian  toA^Tis,  one  of  which,  Contrebia,^  detained  him  forty-four 
days,    he    called    to    his    camp    the   deputies   of     the    cities   wliich 

supported  his  cause,  explained  to  them  his  plans, 
and  obtained  from  them  the  means  of  renewing 
his  munitions  of  war  and  of  clothing  his  soldiers! 
At  the  return  of  spring  he  sent  Perpema  into  the 
country  of  the  Ilercaones,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ebro,  to  deprive  Pompey  of  any  provisions  by  sea; 
he  himself  went  up  the  valley  to  make  it  impossible 
for  his   adversary  to   obtain    food  from   the  upper  country;  and  he 

stationed   the  other  lieutenants,  Herennius  and  Hir- 
tuleius,  on  the  sea-coast  for  the  purpose  of   keeping 
Metellus    in   check,    the    latter    being   encamped    in 
Ba^tica.     Unfortunately,  Hirtuleius  was  defeated   by 
Metellus    near    Italica,'   and    Perperna    by    Pompey, 
which  rendered  a  junction  of  the  two  generals  pos- 
sible.     They  marched  towards  each  other  along  the 
eastern  coast,  in  order   to  keep  within  reach  of   the  fleet.      To  in- 
terpose    his     amiy     Sertorius 
threw   himself    into   the   diffi- 
cult country  whence  the  Xucar 
(Sun-o)    and    the    Guadalaviar 
{Turia)''  descend  into  the  fer- 
tile   plains    of    Valencia    and 
Coin  of  Saguntum  (p.  763)J  Elcha.^       I'ompey,    who     w\as 

attacked  first,  was  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sucro ;   Sertorius  was  expecting  on  the  following 

'  The  story  of  a  part  of  this  siege  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Book  xci.  of  Livy,  recovered  in 
the  last  century  in  a  palimpsest  of  the  Vatican. 

"  M.  II.  I   ILEliCAVONIA  DERT(osa).    Sailing  ve8^1.    Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of 

liberius,  struck  at  Ilercavonia. 

'  The  men  of  that  time,  even  the  best  of  them,  held  the  lives  of  others  in  very  slight 

esteem.     Sertonus  killed  the  messenger  on  the  spot  who  brought  him  news  of  the  defeat  at 

Itahca,  that  the  ^ad  news  might  not  be  spread  through  the  camp.     (Frontin.,  Strategem.,  ii.  7,5.) 

ITALIC(a)  PERM(isso)  AVG(usti).     Legionary  eagle  between  two   military  ensigns. 

Keverse  of  a  bronze  com  of  Tiberius,  struck  at  Italica. 

'  The  Turia  or  Guadalaviar,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Valencia,  traverses  a  few  leairues 
above  that  city,  a  chasm  whose  precipitous  walls  are  (JJO  feet  high  and  30  broad 

1  ili^^'  "  ^''''''  ""^  ^^^™  ^''''  ""^  ^'^^  "  ^P-  '^^^ ''  ^'^°^  Laborde's  Voyage  en  'Espagne,  vol.  i. 

'  SAGV.  INV(icta).  Head  of  Pallas.  On  the  reverse,  a  Victory  crowning  the  prow  of 
a  vessel,  pmcers,  and  a  Celtiberian  inscription.  •  Bronze  coin  of  Saguntum. 
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day  to  destroy  liim,  when  Metellus  appeared:  ''If  this  old  woman 
had  not  come  up,"  Sertorius  said,  ''I  would  have  whipped  that 
boy  soundly  and  sent  him  back  to  Home  ;  "  and  appointing  a  place 
for  his  troops  to  meet  him  again  he  dispersed  them.  The  battle 
of  the  Turia  therc^fore,  was  both  a  victory  and  a  defeat,  and  Ser- 
torius  would  have  needed   a   great    success   before  he  could  escape 


The  Waterfall  <.f  Cliiililla,  on  the  Turia.* 


from  the  peril  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  junction  of  these 
powerful  armies  ;  in  reality  he  was  defeated,  since  he  had  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  separate  his  two  adversaries. 

The   generals   met   near   Saguntum.      At   the   approach   of    his 

*  Delaborde,  Vof/affp  m  Espagne,  vol.  i.  pi.  113. 
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superior  both  in  age  aiul  diguity  Poinpey  ordered  his  fasces  to  be 
lowered;  but  the  older  general,  knowing  his  young  colleague's 
vanity,  would  not  suffer  this.  The  only  prerogative  that  he 
reserved  was  to  give  the  watchword  when  the  two  amiies  camped 
together.  They  were  about  to  separate  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  provisions,  when  suddenly  Sertorius  attacked  them.  Ilis 
white  hind  had  disappeared  since  the  last  battle,  but  some  soldiers 


Ruins  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Chelves,  near  Saguntum,' 

meeting  her  brought  her  back  to  him  ;  he  bought  their  silence,  and 
makinor  known  to  the  armv  that  the  return  of  this  divine  messencer 
was  a  presage  of  good  fortune,  he  advanced,  covering  his  march 
in  the  intention  of  capturing  some  foraging  detachments  sent  out 
by  the  enemy.  He  fell,  however,  upon  one  of  Pompey's  divisions 
near  enough  to  the  main  camp  for  Pompey  to  be  able  to  despatch 
his  entire  army  to  their  aid,  which  resulted,  however,  in  the  loss 
of    6,000   men ;    but,   always   unlucky  in   his   lieutenants,    Sertorius 

'  Delaborde,  Voyage  ryi  E'^pngne,  vol.  i.  pi.  124. 
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learned  that,  at  the  same  moment,  Perperna,  who  was  attacked  by 
Metellus,  had  left  5,000  dead  upon  the  field.  An  attack  attempted 
on  the  following  day  upon  the  lines  of  Metellus  near  Saguntum 
proved  unsuccessful.  Sertorius  again  sent  away  most  of  his 
troops  for  a  time,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  paying  and 
supporting  them  in  the  interval,  and  with  the  remainder  he  re- 
turned into  the  mountains,  whence  he  directed  his  attacks  upon 
the  right  flank  of  the  combined  army,  while  his  allies,  the  pirates, 
were  to  cut  off  the  supplies  expected  by  sea.  Winter  approaching, 
Metellus  now  took  up  his  quarters  in  B^tica. 

Pompey,  with  more  confidence,  marched  against  Sertorius,  but 
his  legions,  exhausted  by  cold,  hunger,  and  incessant  fighting,  only 
reached,  in  much  disorder,  tho  country  of  the  Yaccsei  (75). 

The    Eoman  Avorld  was    at   that    time   much   disturbed.      War 
raged  everywhere,  by  land  and  sea,  in  Asia,  in   Thrace,^  in   Spain, 
all  along   the   coasts,  where   the  landing  of  pirates  to   mui^der   and 
pillage   was    constantly   an    object   of    apprehension.      Even  nature 
seemed  full  of   threats.      A  pestilence  beginning  in  Egypt  attacked 
the    domestic    animals,    and    this    destruction    of    oxen   and   horses 
brought   ruin   to   agriculture,  so   that   for   three   years  famine  deci- 
mated the  population.      The   senate  exhausted   the  resources  of  the 
treasury  in  contending  with  this  destitution,  and  found  it  impossible 
to  feed  their  armies,  while  in  the  city  the  famished  populace  broke 
out  in  riots,  in  one  of   which  Cotta  the   consul,  an  estimable  man, 
narrowly   escaped   being   killed.      He   had   ventured   to   say    to   the 
people :    ''  Why,  then,  should   you   be   at   ease   in   Eome  when   the 
armies  suffer  for   food  ? ''      The   army  of   Pompey  had   received   no 
pay   for    two   years,   and   was   in   danger   of  being   starved.      Their 
general   wrote   a  haughty  and   threatening   letter   to   the   senate,  in 
which   he  said:    ^'1   have   exhausted   all   that  I  have,   both  money 
and  credit,  and  in   these  three  campaigns   you  have  scarcely  given 
us   a   year's  subsistence.      Can  I,  then,  supply  the  pubHc   treasury, 

'  During  the  whole  duration  of  the  war  with  Sertorius  the  senate  was  obliged  to  maintain 
m  the  eastern  peninsula  as  many  as  five  legions  against  the  Dalmatians,  the  Thracians,  and  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Haemus  (Balkans).  This  murderous  strife,  without  profit  and  without  glory, 
was  tempjjrarily  ended  by  a  brotlier  of  LucuUus,  who  advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube  and  the 
Luxiue  (72-71).  Maeedou  gained  in  this  way  a  little  tranquillity,  and  the  via  Egnatia,  which 
Cicero  calls  "  our  miUtary  road,"  somewhat  more  security  for  convoys  passing  from  Europe  into 
^^sia. 
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or  call  I  maintain  an  army  without  food  or  money?  ....  Our 
services  are  well  known  to  you,  and  in  your  gnititudt.  you  give 
us  poverty  and  hunger.      I  therefore  warn    you,  and   I  beg  you  to 

reflect ;    do  not  compel  me  to  take  counsej  only  of  necessity 

I  warn  you  that  my  army,  and  with  it  the  whole  Spanish  war, 
will  be  transfeiTed  into  Italy."  Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  this 
letter  the  consul  Lucullus,  who  feared  that  Pompey  might  return 
to  dispute  with  him  the  command  in  the  Mitliridatic  war,  made 
haste  to  send  to  him  com,  money,  and  two  legions. 

Mithridates   followed   all   these    movements   with    an    attentive 
eye.     Ever  since  Sylla's  death  he  had  been  determined  to  take  up 
arms   again:     the   successes   of    Sertorius    promised    him    a    useful 
diversion,  and  he  sent  to   offer   this   general  forty  ships  and  3,000 
talents,  asking  in  return  the  cession  of  Asia.     Sertorius  would  only 
agree   to   abandon   Cappadocia   and   Bithynia :     ^^Our   victories,"  he 
said   to  his  counsellors,   "  should  aggrandize,  and  not   diminish,  the 
empire  of   Eome."       ^^  What  will  not   Sertorius  command,"    Mithri- 
dates rejoined,   ''  when   he  is   at   Eome,  if    now,  a  proscribed  man, 
he   makes   conditions   like   these?"      He   accepted    them,    however,' 
and   Sertorius   sent   to   him   one  of    his   officers,  Varius,  with   some 
troops.      The   pirates  served   as   a   bond   connecting   the   two  allies. 
Fortunately  for   the  Eepublic  the   matter  went   no  further  than  an 
interchange   of    negotiations.      The   pirates   were   not   susceptible   of 
discipline,    and,    with    a    thousand    miles    between    them,    Sertorius 
and  Mithridates  could  not  form  any  scheme  of  concerted  action. 

This  alliance  with  an  enemy  of  Eome  served  as  a  pretext  for 
Metellus  to  put  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Sertorius;  he  promised 
as  a  reward  for  the  murder  100  talents  and  2,000  ju^era,  but 
could  not  shake  the  fidelity  of  any  of  the  guards  of  Sertorius. 
After  the  battle  of  Saguntum,  proud  of  having  conquered  where 
his  young  rival  had  experienced  a  reverse,  Metellus  had  assumed 
the  title  of  imperator,  and  had  required  wreaths  of  gold  from  the 
cities,  and  from  all  the  poets  of  the  province  songs  in  honour  of 
his  i)rowess. 

In  the  south  and  east  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  almost  all  the 
nations  recognized  the  authority  of  the  generals  of  the  Eepublic ; 
but  nothing  was  settled  until  the  latter  should  have  overthrowii 
the  great   soldier  who,  with  Hannibal   and    C^sar,  sums  up  all  the 
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military  science  of  that  century.  The  two  proconsuls  decided  to 
penetrate  into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Ebro,  a  difficult  country, 
having  a  population  rugged  as  their  own  mountains,  and  attached 
to  the  apparent  defender  of  Spanish  independence.  Metellus 
and  Pompey  advanced,  driving  Sertorius  before  them,  and  on  one 
occasion  believed  that  they  had  surrounded  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bilbilis,  at  that  time  swollen  by  rains.  But  Sertorius 
discovered  a  passage ;.  he  then  made  a  great  fence  of  trees  in 
a  semi-circle  in  front  of  the  ford  and  set  them  on  fire,  while  his 
army  crossed.^  The  Eomans,  after  some  delay  caused  by  this 
novel  obstacle,  renewed  the  pursuit  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  so 
sharply  that  Sertorius  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  at  the  gate  of 

Calagurris  (Calahorra).     The   Spaniards  took  him   on 

their  shoulders  and  passed  him  from  one  to  another 

up   to  the  walls,^  whilst  in   the  rear  his  guard  held 

back  the  enemy  by  the  sacrifice  of   their  own  lives. 

A   few   days   later   Sertorius    escaped    from    the 

Coin  of  cllagurris   ^^^^'  notwithstanding  the   vigilance  of   the  besiegers, 

(Calahorra).'       rejoined  his  troops,  and  resumed  his  incessant  attacks, 

till    the    Eomans,    who    could   no    longer   feed  their 

armies,    were    compelled    to   retii'e,    Metellus    into    Further    Spain, 

Pompey  into  Gaul,  where  he  established  his  winter  quarters  (74). 

Here  serious  perils  were  to  be  apprehended.  The  Gauls  of 
the  Province,  seeing  that  the  Spanish  war  still  continued,  had 
taken  up  arms  again  and  attacked  Massilia  and  Narbo,  which 
Fonteius  had  much  difficulty  in  protecting,  and  Pompey  was 
obliged  to  occupy  the  winter  in  extinguishing  a  revolt  which  cut 
his  communications  with  Italy,  and  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
supplies. 

The  military  events  of  the  years  73  and  72  are  unknown.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  stories  spread  abroad  by  his  enemies, 
Sertorius  wasted  these  years  in  luxury  and  profligacy,  losing  that 
activity  which  hitherto  had  been  his  chief  strength.  Hatred  and 
envy  kept  watch  about  him.  The  senators  whom  he  had  called 
together    saw    themselves    with    vexation    compelled    to    obey    an 


^  Frontinus,  i.  5,  1. 
Plut.  (Sert.,  14)  cites  the  fact  without  naming  the  city  where  the  occurrence  took  place. 
C.  VAL.  C.  SEX.  AEDILES.     Ox'«  head,  front  view.     Small  bronze  of  Calagurris. 
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adventurer.  They  tried  to  make  him  odious  by  overwhelming  in 
his  name  the  Spaniards  with  exactions.  All  this  is  extremely 
improbable.  This  vicious  luxury  suddenly  appearing  in  the  life  of 
the  hardy  soldier  is  not  credible,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to 
allow  extravagance  by  which  his  projects  were  likely  to  suffer. 
But  some  of  the  exiles  who  had  gath(^red  around  him,  feeling  that 
they  had  sacrificed  enough,  sought  the  opportunity  to  make  their 
peace  with  Kome,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  valiant  leader  who 
had  saved  them.  And,  furthermore,  the  war  had  become  wearisome 
even  to  the  Spaniards:  the  charge  of  feeding  and  clothing  the 
army  of  their  liberators  appeared  very  heavy;  signs  of  discontent 
began  to  appear,  which  Sertorius  repressed  with  severity;  and 
embittered  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  rendered  suspicious,  also, 
because  he  believed  himself  surrounded  by  invisible  enemies,  he 
was  tempted  to  commit  acts  which  alienated  his  men  even  more. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  children  left  at  Osca  were  sold  or  were 
miu'dered.  A  proscribed  chief,  defending  himself  by  punishments, 
was  already  in  part  conquered;  and  a  couspimcy  being  formed,  of 
which  Perpema  was  the  head,  Sertorius  was  assassinated  at  a  banquet. 
Perpema,  Avho  took  his  place,  had  neither  his  talents  nor  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers;  he  experienced  only  reverses,  and  ended 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  Pompey.  To  save  his  life  he  made 
a  proposal  to  deliver  up  the  letters  which  had  been  written  to 
Sertorius  by  Eoman  nobles,  asking  him  to  come  into  Italy. 
Pompey  had  already  the  intention  of  breaking  with  the  senate, 
and  had  no  desire  to  abandon  to  their  vengeance  the  very  men 
whom  he  intended  to  make  his  friends  ;  he  therefore  bunied  the 
letters  without  reading  them,  and  caused  the  traitor  to  be  put  to 
death. 

However,  much  blood  was  yet  to  be  shed  before  peace  could 
be  restored  to  Spain.  The  native  chiefs,  who,  though  associated 
with  Sertorius,  had  fought  only  for  themselves,  seized  upon  the 
strongholds  and  defended  themselves  for  a  year  with  the  resolution 
that  Spaniards  have  always  shown  when  besieged :  at  Calagurris 
they  went  so  far  as  to  kill  their  oAvn  women  and  children  and 
feed  upon  the  salted  flesh.^ 


^  Quoque  diutius  armata  Juventus  sua  viscera  visceribus  suis  aleret,  infelices  cadaverum 
reliqmas  aallire  nan  dubitavit.     (Val.  Max..  VII.  vi.  3.) 
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After  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Metellus  returned  to  Italy,  and 
the  later  operations  of  the  war  were  conducted  by  Pompey,  who 
appears  to  have  finished  it  alone,  and  certainly  obtained  all  the 
honour  of  it.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  two  provinces  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  influence  which  he  had  later  in  that  country, 
where  there  are  still  standing  several  triumphal  arches,  to  which 
tradition  attaches  his  name.  He  granted  citizenship  to  many 
Spaniards  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  country  of  the 
Yascones ;  he  built  a  city  called  by  his  own  name,  Pompeh 
(Pampeluna),  and  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Garonne  he  founded 
for  the  remnant  of  the  troops  of  Sertorius  the  city  of  Liigdiinmn 
Convenarum  (Saint  Bertraud  de  Comminges) ;  ^  he  also  erected  on 
the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees  an  ostentatious  monument,  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  effect  that,  between  the  Alps  and  the  -Pillars  of 
Hercules,  he  had  taken  876  cities. 

A  new  war  in  Italy  awaited  the  vain-glorious  general;  Crassus 
summoned  him  against  the  gladiators,  as  Metellus  had  called  him 
against  Sertorius. 

^  The  limits  of  the  Narbonensis  are  marked,  therefore,  by  Z2/;y6?««2fWi  Convenarum,To\\\o\JiS& 
the  country  of  the  Ruteni  Provinciales,  and  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Geneva.  Cicero  says  in  the 
pro  Fonteio  that  the  Italians  crowdod  into  this  rich  country,  whence  Caesar  later  derived  vast 
supplies. 

^  Engraved  stone  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2133  of  the  catalogue. 
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SPAETACUS;    RE-ESTAELISHMENT  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  TRIBUNES; 

WAE  WITH  THE  PIRATES. 
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I. — The  Gladiators  (73 — 71). 

ACEETAIN  Lentulus,  called  Batuatus^  or  the  fencing-master,* 
a  freedman  of  some  member  of  the  Cornelian  gens,  kept 
gladiators  at  Capua,  and  let  them  out  for  hire  to  the  Roman 
nobles    for    theii-    games    and    festivals.      Two    hundi-ed   of    these, 


Gladiators'  Helmets.- 

mostly  Gauls  or  Thracians,  made  a  conspiracy  to  escape.  Their 
plan  being  discovered,  seventy-eight,  warned  in  time,  fled  from 
their  master's  vengeance;  entering  a  cook's  shop  they  seized  the 
spits  and  knives,  and  thus  armed  made  their  way  to  the  mountains, 

^  Batm  signifies  to  fence,  whence  are  derived  the  French  words  battre,  hataille,  baton. 
*  From  Mazois,  paintings  in  the  house  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii. 
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as  any  Calabrian  will  now  do  who  has  brought  himself  within  the 
law.  Upon  the  road  they  met  some  wagons  loaded  with  gladiatorial 
weapons;  these  they  captured,  and  thus  armed  occupied  Mount 
Vesuvius.  This  volcano  had  been  dormant  since  the  memory  of 
man,  and  vegetation  covered  its  slopes  ;  the  band  easily  found  an 
inaccessible  place  in 
which  to  hide  them- 
selves, and  immedi- 
ately ^'  elected  three 
chiefs,  two  Gauls, 
Crixus  and  (Enomaiis, 
and  a  Thracian,  Spar- 
tacus,  who  wath  groat 
strength  and  extraor- 
dinary courage  united 
a  prudence  and  gentle- 
ness more  character- 
istic of  a  Greek  than 
of  a  barbarian.  It 
is  related  that  when 
he  was  brought  to 
Eome  to  be  sold,  as 
he  lay  asleep  a  ser- 
pent was  seen  coiled 
upon  his  face.  His 
Thracian  wife  was 
possessed  by  a  pro- 
phetic spirit,  and  prac- 
tised the  arts  of 
magic ;  she  declared 
that  this  sign  foretold 
to    Spartacus   a    great 

and  formidable  power,  and  that  the  end  should  be  prosperous. 
She  was  with  him  at  that  time,  and  accompanied  liim  in  his 
flight  (73). 

"  They  defeated  some  soldiers   sent   against  them  from    Capua, 

*  Alarble  statue,  from  the  Vapitol  Museum.  • 


A  Sorceress. 


m 
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and  joyfully  took  possession  of  their  weapons.  The  pr®tor  Hodius 
coming  from  Eome  with  3,000  men,  besieged  them  in  their  fort! 
The  only  way  of  descent  was  by  a  naiTow  and  difficult  footpath, 
which  Clodius  guarded.  Elsewhere  there  were  precipices  clothed 
with   wHd   vines.      The   band   of    Spartacus   cut   vine-branches  and 

made    strong    ladders, 
by     which     they     de- 
scended   the     cliffs 
safely,     one    who    re- 
mained   above    throw- 
ing      their      weapons 
down    to    them.      The 
Romans,     being     sud- 
denly   attacked,     fled, 
and     left    their    camp 
in   the    power   of    the 
gladiators.     After   this 
success     many     herds- 
men and   active   shep- 
herds   of    the     neigh- 
bourhood joined  them ; 
some    of     these     they 
armed,  and  others  they 
employed  as  scouts  and 
skirmishers.'' 

A  second  general 
was  sent  against  them, 
the  pnetor  Publius  Va- 
rinius;  they  defeated 
one  of  his  lieutenants 
who      attacked      them 


A  Shepherd.^ 


with  2,000  men,  and  a  second  officer  had  a  narrow  escape  with  all 
tis  corps ;  Vannius  himself  was  several  times  repulsed,  losing  his 
hctors  and  his  war-horse,  which  Spartacus  appropriated.  The 
bandit  chief  showed  himself  a  skilful  general  and  prudent  tactician. 
He  never  allowed  himself   to  be  dazzled  by  success,  and  while   his 


'  Statue  in  the  Mmeo  Pio-Ckmentim,  vol.  iii.  pi.  ."U. 


m 


Bridge  at  Cora.^ 


M' 
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band  made  war  like  slaves  let  loose  against  their  masters,  he 
matured  plans  of  attack  and,  still  better,  plans  for  retreat.  He 
understood  perfectly  well  that  bands  like  his  could  not  permanently 
get  the  better  of  the  Eoman  power,  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
lead  them  towards  the  Alps,  so  that  crossing  these  mountains  they 
should  each  make  his  escape  to  his  native  country,  Gaul  or 
Thrace.     But   to   obtain  revenge   and   pleasure,  to  kill   the  men,  to 


View  of  Nuceria. 


ravish  the  women,  then  an  orgy  in  some  captured  villa,  whose 
owners  should  be  their  cup-bearers,  or  to  celebrate  for  a  dead 
comrade  pompous  funeral  rites,  at  which  300  Eomans  should  fight 
in  their  turn  as  gladiators — this  was  all  that  these  degraded 
creatures  desired  from  liberty.  When  Spartacus  spoke  of  marching 
northwards  his  ribald  band  refused  to  follow  him. 

The  senate  had  at  first  been  ashamed   to   despatch   legionaries 

^  From  ail  engraving  in  tlie  Dihliofhi'que  nationale. 
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Coin  of  Meta- 
poutiun.* 


against  enemies  like  these,  but  now  they  had  begun  to  be  formid- 
able. Many  farms  had  been  laid  in  ashes,  and  even  cities — Nola, 
Xuceria,    Cora,    Metapontum    had    been    sacked    with    the    fury   of 

men  who  at  last  could  glut  their  long  pent-up 
revenge.  On  one  occasion,  to  save  the  remnant  in 
a  city  where  his  gladiators  were  killing  everybody, 
Spartacus  was  obliged  to  sound  an  alarm  as  if  the 
legions  were  approaching  and  his  band  must  escape 
with  all  haste  to  avoid  capture.  He  made  Thuiii 
his  depot,  and  established  workshops  and  stores  of 
arms ;  from  this  place  he  issued  an  appeal  calling  all  the  slaves 
to  liberty,  and  100,000  men  had  soon  gathered  about  him. 

Necessity  now  silenced  the  scruples  of  the  senate ;  two  con- 
sular armies  were  made  ready  against  these  bandits  who  were  such 
valiant  soldiers  (72).  Gellius,  one  of  the  consuls,  fell  unexpectedly 
upon  a  body  of  Germans,  who,  through  pride,  had  withdrawn  from 
the  army  of  Spartacus,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  But  he  was  less 
fortunate  with  the  main  army.  Lentulus,  his  colleague,  who  had 
divided  his  force  with  the  intention  of  surrounding  the  enemy, 
experienced  in  turn  grave  reverses,  and  another  army  of  10,000 
men,  arriving  from  the  Cisalpina,  had  the  same  fate.  At  the 
elections  of  71  no  candidate  presented  himself  to  solicit  the 
dangerous  honour  of  fighting  this  hero  who  had  appeared  under 
the  jerkin  of  a  slave. 

Crassus,  that  lieutenant  of  Sylla  to  whom  was  due  the  main 
credit  of  victory  before  the  Colline  Gate,  oifered  himself,  and 
was  commissioned  with  the  title  of  praetor.  Attracted  by  his 
renown  many  volunteers  came  forward,  and  eight  legions  were 
soon  organized.  He  encamped  in  Picenum  to  await  Spartacus,  who 
was  advancing  in  that  direction,  whilst  his  lieutenant  Mummius 
and  two  legions,  expressly  prohibited  from  fighting  or  even 
skirmishing,  made  a  wide  circuit  to  follow  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
But  on  the  first  occasion  that  offered  Mummius  gave  battle  to 
Spartacus,  and  was  defeated  with  gi-eat  loss,  while  those  who  sur- 
vived threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  Crassus  was  very  severe 
to    Mummius   and    his   soldiers.      Five   hundred   among   those   who 

^  This  coin  represents  the  river  Achelous  personified  as*  a  horned  man,  holding  the  reed  and 
the  patera.     (De  Luynes,  Metap.,-pl.  2.) 


Coin  of  Rhegium/ 
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had  set  the  example  of  cowardice  were  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
every  tenth  man  put  to  death  (decimated). 

"  Spartacus    now   retreated    through   Lucania   towards   the   sea, 
and  in  the  straits  meeting  with  some  Cilician  pirate  ships,  he  had 
thoughts   of    attempting    Sicily,    where  by   landing    2,000   men  he 
hoped   to   rekindle    the   war   of    the 
slaves.      But   after   the   pirates   had 
struck  a  bargain  with   him  and  re- 
ceived his  money,  they  deceived  him, 
and    sailed    away.      He    thereupon 
retired    again    from     the     sea,    and 
established   his   army  in  the   penin- 
sula   of     Ehegium ;     there    Crassus 
came  upon  him,  and  set  to  work  to 

build  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  thus  keeping  his  soldiers  at  once 
from  idleness  and  his  foes  from  forage.  This  great  and  difficult 
work  he  perfected  in  a  space  of  time  short  beyond  all  expectation, 
making  a  ditch  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  over  the  neck  of  land 
300  stadia  long,  15  feet  broad,  and  as  much  in  depth,  and  above 
it  built  a  wonderfully  high  and  strong  wall."^  All  which  Spartacus 
at  first  slighted  and  despised,  but  when  provisions  began  to  fail, 
and  he  found  he  was  walled  in,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  snowy, 
stormy  night,  he  filled  up  part  of  the  ditch  with  earth  and  boughs 
of   trees,  and  so  passed  his  army  over. 

^'Crassus  was  afraid  lest  he  should  march  directly  to  Eome, 
but  was  soon  relieved  of  that  fear  when  he  saw  his  enemies 
dividing;  he  defeated  one  corps  of  them,  but  could  not  pursue  the 
slaughter  because  Spartacus  suddenly  came  up  and  checked  their 
flight.  Now  he  began  to  repent  that  he  had  written  to  the  senate 
to  call  Lucullus  out  of  Thrace  and  Pompey  out  of  Spain,  so  that 
he  did  all  he  could  to  finish  the  war  at  once,  knowing  that  its 
honours  would  accrue  to  him  that  came  to  his  assistance.  Eesolv- 
ing,    therefore,    first    to    set    upon    those    that    had    mutinied    and 


*  Heads  of  Apollo  and  Diana  coupled.  On  the  reverse,  PHFINQN,  and  a  tripod.  Bronze 
coin  of  Rhegium.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  401),  another  coin  of  this  city.) 

*  Probablv  this  was  in  the  resrion  of  Castro villari  and  Cassano,  where  the  breadth  of  the 
isthmus  is  only  about  twelve  or  thirteen  leagues  ;  300  stadia  are  fifty-five  and  a  half  kilometers, 
about  thirty-eight  miles. 
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Coiu  of  Petelia.' 


encamped  apart,  he  sent  6,000  men  to  surprise  them,  but  being 
discovered  by  two  women  that  were  sacrificing  for  the  enemy,  they 
had  been  in  great  hazard  had  not  Crassus  immediately  appeared 
and  engaged  in  a  battle  which  proved  to  be  a  most  bloody  one. 
Of  12,300  whom  he  killed,  two  only  were  found  wounded  in  the 
back,  the  rest  all  having  died  standing  in  their  ranks  and  fighting 
bravely.  Spartacus,  after  this  discomfiture,  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Petelia  (Strongoli,  in  Calabria),  followed  by  the  lieutenant 
and  the  quaestor  of  Crassus.  But  when  Spartacus  rallied  and  faced 
them  they  were  utterly  routed  and  fied ;  this  success,  however, 
ruined  Spartacus,  because  it  encouraged  the  slaves,  who  now  dis- 
dained any  longer  to  avoid  fighting  or  to 
obey  their  officers,  but  upon  the  march 
northwards  came  to  them  with  sword  in 
liand  and  compelled  them  to  march  back 
again  through  Lucania  against  the  Eomans 
— the  very  thing  which  Crassus  desired, 
for  news  was  already  brought  that  Pom- 
pey  was  at  hand,  and  people  began  to  talk  openly  that  the  honour 
of  this  war  was  reserved  for  him. 

^*  Crassus,  therefore,  eager  to  fight  a  decisive  battle,  encamped 
Yerj  near  the  enemy,  and  began  to  make  lines  of  circumvallation ; 
but  the  slaves  made  a  sally  and  attacked  the  pioneers.  As  fresh 
supplies  came  in  on  eith(4-  side,  Spartacus,  seeing  there  was  no 
avoiding  it,  set  all  his  army  in  aiTay,  and  when  his  horse  was 
brought  him,  he  drew  out  his  sword  and  killed  him,  saying  if  he 
got  the  day  he  should  have  a  great  many  better  horses  of  the 
enemies',  and  if  he  lost  it  he  should  have  no  need  of  this !  And 
so,  making  directly  towards  Crassus  himself,  through  the  midst  of 
arms  and  wounds,  he  missed  him,  but  slew  two  centurions  that  fell 
upon  him  together,  standing  his  ground  and  bravely  defending 
himself  until  he  was  cut  to  pieces  "  (71).^ 

Of  this  formidable  army  only  the  fragments  now  remained, 
who,  returning  too  late  to  the  first  design  of  their  brave  leader, 
made    their   way   northward,    seeking    the   Alps.      Pompey   on    his 

^  Head  of  Ceres.      On  the  reverse,  nETHATNl2\;   Jupiter  wielding  his  thunderbolt  and 
walking  ;  a  star  and  letter  H.     Bronze  coin  of  Petelia. 
^  Pint.,  Crass.,  and  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  14. 
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return  from  Spain  encountered  them,  and  slew  5,000  more. 
"Crassus  has  conquered  Spartacus  in  battle,"  he  wrote  to  the 
senate,  "  but  I  have  plucked  up  the  whole  war  by  the  roots." 

Spartacus  had  as  far  as  possible  reduced  the  horrors  of  this 
war.  In  Ehegium  were  found 
3,000  Eoman  prisoners  whom  he 
had  spared.  The  senate,  however, 
had  no  pity  for  those  who  had 
caused  Eome  to  tremble ;  6,000 
crosses  were  set  up  on  the  high 
road  between  Capua  and  Eome, 
and  as  many  prisoners  hung  upon 
them.  The  conquerors,  rejoicing 
and  wreathed  with  flowers,  re- 
turned to  Eome  along  this  dolorous 
way,  beneath  the  anguish  and  the 
curses  of  the  dying  wretches. 

Pompey,   who  had  been  absent 
seven  years,  was  impatiently  awaited 
as  an  invincible  hero  by  the  people ; 
Crassus    obtained    only    an    ovation, 
hundred    thousand    enemies,    but    Eome   was   not   willing    to   avow 
that  a  second  time  she  had  trembled  before  her  slaves. 


Roman  Warriors. 


He    had    fought    against    a 


II. — Ee-establishment  of  the  Power  of  the  Tribunes  (70). 

During  his  consulship  Lepidus  had  re-established  the  dis- 
tributions of  corn  at  reduced  price,  which  Sylla  had  suppressed; 
in  77  Lepidus  failed  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  by  violence  the 
entire  work  of  the  dictator;  but  the  year  following,  the  tribune 
Licinius,  supported  by  Caesar,  very  nearly  succeeded.  If  he 
obtained  nothing,  he  at  least  spoke  to  the  people,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  Cornelian  law,  which  had  left  the  tribunesliip  only 
a   vain   shadow,  inanls   species^'  he   forced   the    consuls   to   reply  by 

'  From  Nieolini,  op.  ctt.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  iii.,  a  painting  in  the  gladiators'  barracka  at  Pompeii. 
^  Discourse  of  Licinius  Macer  in  the  Frayments  of  Sallust. 
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his  sarcasms.  Shortly  after  he  fell  by  an  assassin's  hand.*  He 
bore  the  same  name  with  that  tribune  of  the  people  created  four 
centuries  earlier  upon  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  it  is  possible  he 
may  have  been  his  descendant.  If  he  fell  under  the  hand 
of  the  nobles  he  atoned  perhaps  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  the  founder  of  an  office  which  now  seemed  to  many,  more 
odious  than  ever.  But  the  ally  which  in  the  time  of  Coriolanus 
had  been  useful  to  the  first  tribunes,  now  served  them  again; 
a  famine,  caused  by  the  scanty  harvests  and,  above  all,  by  the 
depredations  of  the  pirates,  who  arrested  the  supplies  on  their  way 


Greek  Pirate  Vessel  {^hemiolia).^ 

to  Home,  exasperated  the  people.  To  appease  them,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  year  75,  C.  Cotta,  re-established  the  distribution  of 
five   bushels   of    com    monthly,    annona^   and    made   a   proposal   to 


*  Cic,  Brut.y  60.  Macer  says,  circumventus  est,  and  further  on,  ad  exitium  usque  insontis 
trtbuni  dominatus  eat,  the  consul  Curio.  This  period  was  more  agitated  than  the  paucity  of 
documents  which  remain  concerning  it  would  lead  us  to  believe.  In  the  pro  Cluentio,  34,  Cicero 
speaks  of  a  quaestor  who  sought  to  excite  insurrection  in  the  army,  and  of  another  senator  con- 
demned for  having  caused  the  revolt  of  a  legion  in  lUyria.  Macer  (in  Sail.,  Hist.fragm.') 
speaks  of  the  despotism  exercised  by  Catulus,  of  the  tumults  which  took  place  during  the  con- 
sulships of  Brutus  and  Mamercus,  of  the  tyranny  of  Curio,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  killed 
Licinius,  etc. 

■'*  Enlarged  from  a  coin. 

'  It  is  not  said  that  Cotta  re-established  them,  but  Macer  speaks  of  these  distributions  as 
being  very  recent,  and  before  this  mentions  Cotta  as  chief  of  a  third  party,  who  sought  by 
frivolous  concessions  to  deceive  the  people.     (SaU.,  Hist.fragm.) 


The  Annona.^ 


restore  to  the  tribunes  the  right  of  haranguing  the  people  and  of 
holding  other  offices.  The  tribune  Opimius,  however,  who  brought 
forward  a  law  contrary  to  those  of  Sylla,  and  attempted  to  oppose 
his  veto  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  prsetor  lost  both  his  property 
and  his  office.^ 

The  reaction,  therefore,  went  on  slowly, 
but  it  went  on,  aided  by  the  very  abuse 
which  the  senate  made  of  their  victory,  giving 
up  the  allies  to  pillage,  and  selling  the  ver- 
dicts of  the  tribunals.  ^^These  disorders  will 
never    cease,"     said     the     tribune     Quinctius, 

^^  until  we  have  re-established  in  their  rights  those  vigilant 
magistrates  whose  incorruptible  activity  caused  a  wholesome  fear." 
He  even  obtained  the  condemnation  of  C.  Junius,  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  tribunal,  and  he  accused  many  judges.^  But  LucuUus, 
at  that  time  consul  (74),  stopped  him,  perhaps  by  buying  his 
silence. 

The  year  after  there  came  to  the  tribuneship  a  man  of  talent 
and  audacity,  Licinius  Macer,  one  of  whose  speeches  has  been 
saved  from  the  WTCck  of  time :  ''  What  a  difference,"  he  exclaimed, 
*^  between  the  rights  transmitted  to  you  from  your  ancestors  and 
the  slavery  imposed  on  you  by  Sylla !  .  .  .  .  Those  who  have  been 
set  up  to  defend  you  have  turned  the  whole  power  you  gave  them 
against  you.  They  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  rule  of 
a  faction  who  in  time  of  war  have  assumed  the  control  of  the 
treasury,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  provinces.  In  all  these  civil 
commotions,  though  other  objects  are  pretended,  the  contention  on 
both  sides  is  for  sovereignty  over  you.'*  ....  One  thing  only  has 

^  Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  i.  60:  bona,  for  tunas,  ornamenta  omnia  amiserit. 

"  ANNONA  AVGVSTI  CERES.     Bronze  of  Nero's  time.     The  annona,  indicated  by  her 
cornucopia,  is  standing  before  the  seated  figure  of  Ceres  ;  the  goddess  holds  out  to  her  ears  of 

com. 

'  Cic,  pro  Cluentio,  33,  34 ;  Ps.  Ascon.,  p.  103  ;  Plut.,  Lucull,  5. 

*  Phaedrus  (i.  15)  brings  forward  this  idea,  whose  truth  was  to  be  made  apparent  to  the 
Romans  of  that  day : — 

In  principatu  commutando  scepius 
Nil  prater  domini  nom^n  mutant  pauperes, 

— "  By  the  change  of  rulers  the  poor  usually  gain  nothing  but  a  change  of  masters." 
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continued  to  be  the  aim  of  both  parties— to  take  from  you  the 
tnbunitial  power,  the  weapon  prepared  by  your  ancestors  for  the 
defence  of  your  liberty. 

"Give   not  to  slavery  the   title   of    tranquillity Eeflect, 

too,  that  unless  you  gain  the  mastery  they  will  press  you  harder 
than  before,  since  all  injustice  seeks  to  increase  its  safety  by 
severity. 

"What  think  you  that  we  should  do,  then?  some  one  will 
say.  First  of  all  I  think  that  you  should  lay  aside  your  present 
fashion  of  talking  much  and  doing  little,  and  of  forgetting  liberty 
the  moment  you  leave  the  Forum.  You  yourselves,  by  executing 
the  lordly  commands  of  the  consuls  and  decrees  of  the  senators, 
give  them  your  sanction  and  authority,  iind  increase  and  strengthen 

the  despotism  exercised  over  you I  do  not  recommend  armed 

violence  or  a  secession,  but  only  that  you  should  forbear  to  shed 
your  blood  in  their  behalf.  Let  them  hold  and  exercise  their 
offices  in  their  own  way;  let  them  obtain  triumphs;  let  them 
pursue  Mithridates  as  well  as  Sertorius  and  the  remnant  of  the 
exiles  with  the  images  of  theii-  ancestors;  but  let  danger  and  toil 
be  far  from  you  who  have  no  share  in  the  advantage  of  them; 
unless  indeed  your  services  have  been  repaid  by  the  late  law  for 
the  distribution  of  com,  a  law  by  which  they  have  estimated  the 
liberty  of  each  individual  at  the  price  of  five  bushels  of  corn,  an 
allowance  not  more  liberal  than  that  which  is  granted  to  prisoners." 

Macer  did  not  counsel  a  refusal  to  pay  taxes,^  as  has  been 
done  in  modem  times,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
tax  paid  in  Eome;  he  proposed  the  refusal  of  military  duty, 
a  grave  novelty,  for  Sertorius  and  Spartacus  were  not  yet  defeated ; 
Mithridates  was  again  assuming  the  offensive;  Thrace  required 
repeated  expeditions;  and  the  pirates  covered  the  seas.  If  he  had 
been     obeyed    the    nobles    would    certainly    have    sacrificed    their 

1  Macer  adds  a  sentence  worth  remembering  for  the  comprehension  of  the  corn  laws ;  "  Thia 
com  which  they  give  you  is  your  own  property,  vestrarum  rerum,  and  this  paltry  boon  suffices 
not  to  relieve  you  from  domestic  anxieties,  neque  absolnt  curafamiliari  tarn  paria  res."  He 
was  right  on  the  first  point,  and  all  the  customarj-  declamations  on  tliis  subject  will  never  make 
It  true  that,  to  the  mnid  of  the  ancients,  the  tribute  of  natural  products  paid  by  subject  nations 
was  not  the  property  of  the  Roman  people  themselves.  (See  p.  425.)  On  the  second  point  also 
he  was  right :  a  family  could  not  live  upon  its  five  modii  monthly.  This  assistance  given  to  the 
Koman  poor  no  more  reheved  them  from  the  necessity  of  labour  than  does  the  aid  we  furnish  to 
our  objects  of  charity  enable  them  to  live  in  idleness. 
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animosities  for  the  safety  of  Eome ;  but  to  follow  their  tribune 
the  people  required  a  spii^it  of  discipline  and  a  resolution  which 
they  no  longer  possessed.  Men  continued,  therefore,  in  the  words 
of  Macer,  to  speak  instead  of  acting  ;  but  they  spoke  much.  They 
cried  out  against  those  tribunals  which  Sylla  had  established,  where 
the  senator  who  had  devoured  a  province  was  secure  of  impunity 
on  condition  of  abandoning  a  portion  of  his  plunder  to  his  col- 
leagues who  had  remained  at  home,  and  who  were  now  his  judges. 
Men  extolled  the  beneficent  severity  of  the  early  censorship,  the 
good  results  of  the  tribunes'  veto,  things  all  now  dead,  but  which, 
if  they  could  be  restored  to  life,  would  give  back  tranquillity  and 
dignity  to  the  State. 

Far  off  in  Spain,  Pompey  heard  these  complaints.  Such  had 
been  the  skilful  moderation  of  his  conduct  that  both  parties  feared 
him  equally,  and  at  the  same  time  both  looked  to  him  with 
hope.  He  assumed  the  position  of  mediator,  wiiting  to  Eome  that 
if  before  his  return  harmony  should  not  have  been  restored  between 
the  senate  and  the  people,  he  himself  would  labour  to  adjust 
matters  immediately  upon  his  arrival.^  Another  general,  who 
became  an  emperor,  began  his  political  career  thus,  eighty  years 
ago.  The  Eoman  senate  was  neither  more  clear-sighted  nor  stronger 
than  the  French  Directory.  Living,  like  the  latter,  by  expedients, 
and  from  day  to  day,  it  accepted,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  little 
time,  this  ominous  interposition  of  a  military  chief,  and  made 
reply  to  the  tribunes  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  await  the  return 
of  the  great  Pompey  (72). 

He  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  following  year  (71) ;  and  the 
applause  of  the  people  won  him  completely.  The  whole  city 
went  out  to  meet  him ;  he  accepted,  rather  than  solicited,  the 
consulship  and  a  triumph.  Having  been  a  general  before  he  was 
a  soldier,  he  now  became  consul  without  having  been  quaestor, 
sedile,  or  pra^tor.^  Crassus,  who,  notwithstanding  his  public  services 
and  his  profuse  liberality  towards  the  people,^  was  almost  forgotten 

'  Sail.,  Hist.fragm,, 

"  lie  was  80  much  a  stranger  at  this  time  to  civil  affairs  that  he  asked  his  friend  Varro  to 
prepare  for  him  memoranda  on  the  home  administration,  a  sort  of  consular  manual,  HtrayujyiKov, 
as  to  what  a  consul  should  say  or  do  in  the  senate.     (Aul.  Gell.,  Noct.  Att.,  xiv.  7.) 

'  Plutarch,  in  Crassus.  He  had  invited  the  populace  to  an  entertainment  where  10,000 
tables  were  set,  and  had  distributed  among  them  com  enough  to  last  three  months. 

VOL.  II.  EEE 
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in  this  triumph  of  his  rival,  dared  not  show  his  discontent ;  and 
it  was  only  after  obtaining  Pompey's  approbation  that  he  solicited 
the  second  consulship. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ambition,  that  of  superior  men  who 
feel  themselves  able  to  accomplish  great  things,  and  that  of  the 
incapable,  who  seek  power  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  it.  To  the 
Gracchi,  Sylla,  and  Caesar  belongs  the  former  kind  of  ambition, 
Marius  and  Pompey  had  only  the  latter.  For  six  years  Pompey 
had  kept  aloof  from  party  strife,  but  when  war  was  at  an  end  the 
Forum  resumed  its  power;  there  once  more  reputations  were  to  be 
won  and  authority  to  be  gained.  Either  Pompey  must  fall  quickly 
into  obscurity  or  he  must  at  last  speak  and  show  his  colours. 
Should  he  take  sides  with  the  senate  or  with  the  people  ?  Neither 
his  own  antecedents  nor  the  welfare  of  the  State  acted  as  the 
deciding  influence.  The  senate  had  leaders  after  its  own  heart, 
men  filled  with  the  esprit  de  corps,  having  but  little  personal 
ambition,  partisans  of  law  and  order,  such  law  and  order,  at  least, 
as  Sylla  had  created.  Catulus,  for  example,  was  the  oracle  of  this 
assembly,  and  LucuUus  its  hero.  In  the  senate  Pompey  would 
have  been  simply  absorbed.  He  remembered  that  after  his  successes 
against  Lepidus  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
band his  army.  Sylla,  moreover,  had  left  nothing  more  to  be  done 
for  the  nobility  by  which  their  gratitude  could  be  secured ;  the 
people,  on  the  contrary,  awaited  everything,  and  could  bestow 
everything  in  return  :    Pompey  went  over  to  the  people. 

In  an  assembly  convoked  by  a  tribune  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  before  the  triumph  of  Pompey,  the  latter  had  declared  that 
the  popular  magistracy  must  be  set  free  from  its  restrictions,  that 
the  provinces  must  be  relieved  from  pillage,  and  the  tribunals 
purged  from  venality — that  is  to  say,  that  at  every  point  the 
authority  of  the  senate  must  be  overthrown  and  the  work  of  the 
dictator  undone.^  Very  early  in  his  official  career,  a  Pompeian 
law,  sharply  contested  by  the  senatorial  leaders,  but  supported  by 
Crassus  and  Caesar,  restored  to  the  tribuneship  all  its  rights, 
Pompey's  legions,  encamped  near  the  city,  had  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  senate  to  make  an  effectual  resistance  (70). 

*  Cic,  I  in  Verr.,  16.     This  tribune  was  M.  Lollius  Palicanus,  and  acted  as  Pompey'a  agent 
in  the  affair.     (See  vol.  i.  pp.  326  and  434),  and  the  coin  commemorating  this  occurrence. 


After  the  people  came  the  turn  of  the  knights.  They  obtained 
the  re-establishment  of  their  privileges  of  farming  out  the  revenue 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  they  claimed  the  judgeships  as 
eagerly  as  the  people  had  clamoured  for  the  old  tribunate.  But 
on  this  latter  point  Pompey  left  the  chief  part  to  others. 

Cicero,  though  very  brave  in  the  Forum  and  the  curia,  where 
the  word  was  power,  had  less  courage  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life. 
After  the  two  orations,  one  of  which  at  least  was  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Cornelian  legislation,  he  went  off  prudently  to  Athens  and 
Rhodes  to  obtain  from  the  Greeks  the  sole  treasure  they  still 
possessed,  the  art  of  Isocrates.^  Rome  had  already  seen  great 
orators,  but  never  that  harmonious  fluency,  that  brilliancy,  that 
inexhaustible  raciness,  that  clearness  of  style  which 
permanently  stamped  the  Latin  language.  At  thirty 
years  of  age  (7G)  he  entered  official  life  as  quaestor 
in  Sicily,  filling  the  position  with  honour,  and  he  was 
soliciting  the  sedileship  at  the  time  when  the  Sicilians  CoinofRhodes.^ 
entrusted  to  him  their  cause  against  Yerres.^  Cicero 
saw  that  in  the  midst  of  the  reaction  at  this  time  going  on,  and 
in  which  he  cordially  sympathized,  such  a  case  might  be  raised  to 
the  height  of  a  great  political  event.^  Although  a  member  of  the 
senate  since  his  qusestorship,  he  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order. 
Here  lay  his  friendship,  his  interests,  and  hence  came  his  political 
ideas.  Cicero  desired  to  have  the  judicia  given  back  to  the  knights 
according  to  the  law  of  Caius  Gracchus,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
constructing that  medius  ordo  which  would  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  State.^  Now  Yerres  was  a  senator ;  the  Metelli  and 
the  Scipios  supported  him ;  Ilortensius,  the  consul-elect,  was  his 
counsel,  and  the  accused  said  openly  that  he  was  sure  of   acquittal 

^  Til  is  residence  of  two  years  in  Greece  (79-78)  is  explained  by  motives  of  health  and  the 
desire  to  complete  his  literary  education.  This  may  be  the  real  explanation.  In  79  Sylla  had 
abdicated. 

'  Head  of  the  sun  with  rays,  right  profile.  Rhodian  drachme.  (See  p.  126,  the  Rhodian 
rose.)    [The  colossus  of  Rhodes  had  been  an  image  of  Helios,  perhaps  copied  on  the  coins. — EdJl 

*  Verres  had  been  for  three  years  praetor  in  Sicily  (73-71). 

*  Cicero  says  expressly  (//  in  Verr.,  v.  69)  that  the  law  concerning  the  judicia  was  pro- 
posed in  consequence  of  the  prosecution  of  Verres. 

'  Cicero  served  at  once  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  party  ;  Hortensius  was  the  leader 
at  the  bar,  and  the  Verrine  orations  ousted  him.  Ultimately  the  two  advocates  often  pleaded 
on  the  same  side,  but  Hortensius  always  allowed  Cicero  to  speak  last.  (Cf .  pro  Murena ;  pro 
Mabirio,  etc. 

£££<  ^ 
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because  lie  had  divided  his  three  years'  plunder  into  three  parts, 
one  for  his  advocate,  one  for  his  judges,  and  the  third  only  for 
himself.  Cicero  attacked  him  boldly,  and  in  the  opening  sentences 
of  his  speech  showed  his  policy  (70). 

"There  has  long  existed  an  opinion  fatal  to  the  Eepublic,  and 
even   among   foreign   nations   it   has   become    a   matter  of    common 


Cicero/ 

remark,  that  in  your  courts  a  rich  man  cannot  be  condemned." 
He  then  refers  to  the  words  of  Catulus  reproaching  the  senators 
who  by  their  venality  as  judges  had  re-established  the  tribunitian 
power,  and  Pompey's  words:  "The  provinces  have  been  pillaged 
and  justice  auctioned.     These  abuses  must  be  arrested."  ^ 

*  From  a  bust  of  Parian  marble  in  the  Cabinet  de  France^  No.  3294.     [It  differs  widely 
from  other  busts,  and  must  be  regarded  as  of  doubtful  authenticity. — Ed."] 

*  He  says  of  the  senate  (de  Leg.^  iii.  12) :  Non  modo  et  censores,  sed  etiam  etjudices  omnes 
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"  This  I  undertake,"  he  exclaims,  "  this  duty  of  my  «dile- 
ship  most  glorious  and  most  honourable,  I  promise  to  perform ;  .  .  .  . 
everything  shall  not  only  be  made  public,  but  also,  where  evidence 
can  be  had,  shall  be  matter  of  legal  action, — everything  of  an 
infamous  and  disgraceful  character  that  has  been  done  in  judicial 
business  within  the  ten  years  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate."  ^ 
And  he  ventured  to  add,  forgetting  Eutilius  and  the  many  scan- 
dalous acquittals:  "The  Eoman  people  sliall  learn  through  me  why 
and  how  it  is  that  when  the  equestrian  order  exercised  jurisdiction 
for  almost  fifty  years  in  succession  in  no  case  of  a  Eoman  knight 
acting  as  judge  did  there  ever  occur  the  slighest  suspicion  of 
venality." 

Verres,  in  alarm,  fled  after  the  first  hearing,  abandoning  to 
the  Sicilians  45,000,000  sesterces.  But  the  avenging  eloquence  of 
Cicero  pursued  him  even  in  his  exile.  The  orator  wrote  what  he 
had  not  been  able  to  deliver  ;  he  unrolled  the  long  picture  of  the 
crimes  of  Verres,  and  ended  as  he  hud  begun  with  threats  against 
the  nobles.  "  So  long  as  force  constrained  her,  Eome  endured 
royal  despotism;  but  on  the  day  when  the  tribuneship  recovered 
its  rights,  your  reign,  mark  you,  was  ended."  Their  power, 
indeed,  could  not  survive  these  scandalous  revelations :  an  uncle  of 
Caesar,  the  praetor  Aurelius  Cotta,  carried  a  law  ^  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  wise  arrangement  of  Plautius  Sylvanus,  the  judicia  were 
divided  between  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
treasury.* 


potest  defatigare.  In  74,  however,  the  senate  had  timidly  asked  for  a  law  against  the  venality 
of  the  judges,  which  law  neither  L.  LucuUus  nor  his  brotlier  Marcus,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
consulship,  were  willing  to  propose.     (Cic,  j»ro  Cluentio,  49.) 

^  Upon  the  corruption  and  venality  of  the  tribunals,  see  Appian,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  22,  35,  37  ; 
Walter,  Geschichte  des  rom.  JRechts.,  ch.  xxviii.  §  237-8 ;  Ascon.  in  Cic,  //  in  Terr., 
V.  141-146,  and  Cic,  ad  Att.,  i.  16.  When  venality  did  not  succeed  they  had  recourse  to 
entreaties.    See  a  singular  example  of  these  supplications  in  Cic,  pro  Scauro  (Orelli),  p.  28. 

'  See  in  //  in  Verr.,  iii.  96,  the  efforts  of  Aurelius,  who  spoke  every  day  from  the  rostra 
against  the  senatorial  courts. 

'  The  tribunes  of  the  treasury,  curatores  of  the  tribes  (see  vol.  i.  p429),  were  originally  the 
army  paymasters.  (Cf .  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  vii.  10  ;  Varro,  i.  4 ;  Gains,  Inst.,  iv.  27  ; 
and  Festus,  s.v.  jErarii.)  It  is  not  known  in  what  way  the  trihuni  esrarii,  originally  officials, 
became  a  class  in  the  State  ;  doubtless  they  were  required  by  reason  of  their  financial  responsi- 
bility to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  property,  and  the  name  of  trihuni  csrarii  came  at  last  to  be 
applied  to  all  who  had  that  amount,  as  knight  was  assumed  by  right  of  property.  In  the  latter 
days  of  the  Republic  the  equestrian  census  was  400,000  sesterces,  and  that  of  the  ducenary  judges 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  200,000.     It  may  be  supposed  that  the  tribunes  of  the  treasury 
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Cicero  gained  a  brilliant  victory.  It  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  accuser  of  Yerres  from  defending  a  few  years  later  Fonteius, 
the  spoiler  of  Narbonensis.  In  the  eyes  of  the  great  advocate 
his  art  took  precedence  even  of  justice  itself.  Concerning  the 
latter,  he  was  not  always  solicitous,  for  his  language  was  "that  of 
the  cause,  not  of  the  speaker ; ''  ^  and  there  are  always  to  be  found 
artists  in  pleading  for  an  impossible  defence 

This  year  (70)  was  one  of  expiation  for  the  senators.  The 
restoration  of  the  tribuneship  fo  its  early  rights  took  from  them 
half  what  Sylla  had  given  them,  and  the  prosecution  of  Yerres 
deprived  them  of  the  rest.  Humiliated  as  a  political  body,  they 
were  personally  attacked  by  the  censorship,  which  also  reappeared 
at  this  decisive  date.  Sixty-foui*  senators  were  expelled ;  the 
nobility  itself,  which  Cicero  still  pui'sued  with  his  sarcasms,  was 
thus  degraded.^ 

Notwithstanding  all  the  blood  shed  by  Sylla,  his  political  work 
had  not  lasted  eight  years,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Gracchi  was 
again  emerging. 

When  the  censors  made  out  their  list  of  the  equestrian  order, 
Pompey,  who,  although  consul,  was  not  yet  senator  in  rank,' 
appeared  as  knight  merely,*  in  order  to  do  honour  to  the  new 
power  of  his  order.  He  came  into  the  Forum,  leading  his  horse 
by  the  bridle.  "Have  you  made  all  the  campaigns  required  by 
the  law ? "  the  censor  asked,  and  Pompey  replied  :  "I  have  made 
them  all,  and  under  myseK  as  general."  This  haughty  answer  was 
an  insult  to  his  country's  law  and  to  the  principles  of  equality.;  but 
the  crowd,  who  only  sought  a  master,  applauded ;  even  the  censors 
rose,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  house,  followed  by  all  the  populace. 

Pompey  was  for  the  moment  the  hero  of  the  multitude,  but 
never  was  popular   hero   more   ill-suited   to  play  his  part;    to  live 

had  an  intermediate  fortune,  300,000  sesterces,  for  they  are  placed  in  the  judicial  laws  of 
Augustus  between  the  knights  and  tlie  ducenaries.  In  this  case  they  would  have  been  citizens 
of  the  second  class,  the  knights  forming  the  first  and  the  ducenarii  the  third. 

*  Cic,  pro  Cluentio,  50. 

*  II  in  Verr.,  v.  71. 

*  And  could  not  be,  since  he  had  not  before  his  consulship  filled  any  senatorial  oftice,  which 
would  have  given  him  the  jus  sententice  dicendce. 

*  Soon  after,  in  67,  Roscius  Otho,  the  tribune,  fixed  the  census  of  the  kniglits  at  400,000 
sesterces  (about  £3,200),  and  assigned  to  them  in  the  theatres  fourteen  rows  of  separate  seats. 
(Livy,  Epit.f  xcix. ;  Dion.,  xxxvi.  25.) 
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among    the    people,    to    be    of    access    to    everyone,    to    undertake 
warmly  the  cause  of  even  the  humblest  citizen,  to  know  every  man 
by   name,    and   to   manifest   an   indefatigable   activity  in  behalf   of 
each  man's  rights  and  pleasures;    to  speak  on  every  cause  and  for 
every    individual,    such    was    the    hard    life    of    the    demagogue.^ 
Pompey,    accustomed   from  boyhood  to   command,    disliked   seeking 
the  favour  of  the  crowd;   his  cold,  grave  character  did  not  respond 
to  the    enthusiasms   of    the    Forum.'      He   would    have    been    the 
worthy  figure-head  of   a  peaceful  empire;    in  a  stormy  republic  he^ 
was  out  of  place ;    it  was  therefore   safe   to   predict   that,  yielding 
to  his  instincts,  and  in  spite  of  his  ambition,  he  would  end  by  re- 
turning to  the  aristocratic  party.     In  the  two  years  which  followed 
his  consulship  he  rarely  appeared  in  public,^  and  was  always  accom- 
panied by  a  numerous  suite  who  kept  the  crowd  away  as  from  the 
presence   of    a  king.      He   understood,  however,  that   this   nominal 
royalty   would  weary   the   people,    and   that   it  would   be   wise   for 
him  to  keep  the  public  enthusiasm  alive  by  new  services.      A  war 
alone  could  give  him  the  needed  opportunity. 


III. — ^AR   WITH   THE   PiRATES. 

Since  the  shock  caused  the  Eepublic  by  the  Gracchi  there  had 
been  only  trouble  within  and  revolt  without.  Liberty  had,  indeed, 
perished  in  the  struggle,  but  power  was  preserved,  and  the  pro- 
vinces fell  back  into  a  more  oppressed  condition  than  before.  But 
at  every  epoch  of  slavery  there  are  men  who  prefer  to  be  bandits 
than  to  be  slaves.  The  wide  sea  was  the  asylum  of  those  who 
refused  to  live  under  the  Eoman  law :  they  became  pirates,  and 
since  the  senate  had  destroyed  the  navies  of  the  world  without 
replacing  them  by  its  own,  the  profits  were  certain,  the  risk 
was  nothing.  This  brigandage,  therefore,  within  a  few  years  had 
attained  a  strange  development.  Mithridates  received  important 
assistance   from   the   pirates   during   his  wars,  and  when,  upon   the 

*  See  the  advice  of  Quintus  to  Cicero,  de  Petitione  consulatus. 

=»  Later  we  shaU  see  him  in  opposition  to  Clodius.  At  Miletus,  the  orator  ^schines  haying 
been  too  free  of  speech  in  his  presence,  he  either  caused  him  or  permitted  him  to  be  sent  into 
exile,  where  the  unfortunate  man  died.     (Strabo,  IV.  i.  7.) 

'  He  refused  a  consular  province,  being  unwilling  to  spend  a  year  in  obscurity. 
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order  of  Sylla,  lie  disbanded  his  marine  forces,  his  sailors  at  once 
added  themselves  to  the  pirate  fleet.  From  all  quarters  men  flocked 
to  this  standard,  equally  attractive  to  the  brave  and  the  rapacious. 
Euined  and  desperate  men  from  every  party,  those  who  had  lost 
their  fortunes  by  war  or  by  the  decree  of  justice,  citizens  banished 
from  their  homes,  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  prison,  all  were 
received  here.  Even  men  of  distinguished  origin  shared  in  this 
chase  of  Ionian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  merchants.  The  sea  between 
Cyrene  and  Crete,  and  between  Crete  and  Delos,  or  Smyrna,  was 
called  by  them  *^the  Golden  Gulf,"  ^  so  many  were  the  captives 
their  rapid  vessels  made  in  these  waters.  They  made  no  attempt 
at  concealment ;  gold  and  purple  and  precious  stuffs  adorned  their 
vessels,  some  of  which  had  their  oars  plated  with  silver,  and  every 


Vessels  laden  with  Plunder  and  Troops." 

capture  was  followed  by  long  orgies  to  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments.    Their  songs  must  have  been  like  those  of  Byron's  Corsair : — 

.    "  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home  1 

Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range. 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change  ! 

No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes — 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose  !  " 

*  Florus,  iii.  6. 

*  From  a  Pompeiau  painting.     (Roux,  Hercul.  et  Pornpei,  vol.  iii.  oth  Series,  pi.  14.)     The 


Coin  of  Cuidus. 


Cilicia,  with  its  numberless  harbours  and  its  mountains  descend- 
ing to  the  coast  had  been  their  first  lair  ;  but  upon  all  the  shores 
they  had  their  stores,  their  places  of  refuge, 
and  their  watch-towers.  They  were  believed 
to  be  masters  of  a  thousand  vessels ;  they  had 
at  this  time  pillaged  more  than  400  cities, 
Cnidos,  Samos,  Colophon,  and  the  most  vener- 
ated temples,  among  others  those  of  Samo- 
thi-ace  and  Epidaurus,  that  of  !N'eptune  on 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  of  Juno  at  Samos, 
and  at  Argos,  etc.,  and  it  is  well  known  that 

temples   at   that   time   contained  not   merely  offerings   to  the   gods, 
but    deposits    made    by    their    worshippers.      From    the   temple    of 
Samos   they  took   away  1,000  talents.     A  poet 
of  that   day  wrote   after   the   pillage  of   Delos: 
'^They    have    reduced   Apollo    to   poverty,    and 
of    the   great    wealth    that    he   had    stored    up 
there   is   left    him   not    so   much   as    one    little 
piece  of   gold  which  he  might  give   as  a  pre- 
sent."      These     pirates,     however,     Asiatic     in 
origin  for  the   most  part,  had  a  form  of   wor- 
ship,   but   it   was   a   barbarous   ceremonial,    the 
sanguinary   mysteries   of   Mithra,   which   they  were  the  first  to  dis- 
seminate in  the  West. 

There  were  too  many  Greeks  among  them  for  these  robber- 
bands  not  to  have  framed  a  theory  of  their  honourable  calling. 
*^  There  is  no  injustice,"  they  said,  ^4n  recovering  by  skill  that 
which  has  been  lost  by  violence.  The  possession  which  powerful 
men  have  snatched  from  us  all  at  once  we  recover  by  degrees." 
It  was  therefore  with  a  calm  conscience  that  they  plied  their 
profitable  trade.      And  it  does   not  appear,  in   fact,  since  rights  in 

first  of  these  four  boats  bears  at  the  stern  either  a  laurel  or  a  palm  branch,  emblem  of  a  success- 
ful expedition.  The  prow  represents  the  head  and  breast  of  a  bird.  Two  of  the  others  have 
a  human  face.     By  these  emblems  the  vessels  are  designated  and  recognized. 

^  KNIAIQN.  [Copied  from  the  famous  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles].  Time  of 
Caracalla. 

»  Kni  2TP(ar»7yoi;)  K\{avdiov)  KAAAI2T0Y  IEPEQ2  IQNQN  KOAO*ONIQN  TO  KOINON 
TUN  liiNUN.  Apollo  Clarius  seated  in  a  temple,  before  which  are  thirteen  figures  of  repre- 
stnitatives  of  Ionia  raising  the  right  hand  (see  p.  10i,seq.)  ;  in  the  centre  a  bull  before  the  altar. 
Bronze  coin  of  the  Emperor  Trebonianus  Gallus,  struck  at  Colophon. 


Coin  of  Colophon. 
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ancient  times  was  merely  the  right  of  the  strongest,  why  this 
organized  state  of  pirates  had  not  as  good  a  claim  to  call  them- 
selves masters  of  the  sea  as  the  Romans  to  be  masters  of  the  laud. 

Robin  Hood  used  to  spare  the  Saxon  churl  and  to  slay  the 
iN'orman  sheriff;  in  like  manner  the  pirates  were  pitiless  towards 
the  Roman,  setting  his  ransom  at  a  high  price,  and  selling  him 
into  far-off  countries  when  he  could  not  pay  it.  At  times,  when 
a  prisoner  exclaimed  with  the  haughty  cry  that  kings  respected, 
"I  am  a  Roman  citizen!''  they  would  feign  amazement  and  terror, 
and  falling  prostrate  before  him,  beg  for  pardon ;  then  they  would 
bring  to  him  sandals  and  a  toga,  that  he  might  no  longer  be 
unknown,  and  then  mocking  his  pretensions  they  made  him  walk 
the  plank  on  his  way  to  the  Eternal  City.  This  was  the  fate  of 
the  praetor  Bellianus. 

From  Phoenicia  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  not  a  vessel  passed 
that  did  not  pay  black-mail.  Italy  and  Greece  being  all  sea-coast, 
the  Grseco-Roman  world  lived  along  the  shore,  and  there  were 
their  finest  villas  and  most  beautiful  cities.  How  much  anxiety 
and  distress  was  caused  by  the  sudden  incursions  of  these  bandits! 
Two  praetors  with  their  rods  and  lictors  were  carried  off :  Brun- 
dusium,  Misenum,  Cajeta,  even  Ostia,  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
suffered  pillage.  Lipara  paid  them  an  annual  tribute;  ono  of 
their  leaders  had  the  audacity  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Syracuse 
with  four  of  his  vessels;  another  burned  in  Ostia  a  consular 
fleet.^ 

At  this  moment  Sertorius  was  inciting  revolt  in  Spain; 
Spartacus  was  about  to  call  the  gladiators  to  arms,  and  Mithridates 
was  preparing  a  new  war  in  Asia.  It  would  have  been  possible 
for  the  pirates  to  serve  as  a  bond  between  all  these  rebels;  but 
this  immense  force,  which  might  have  given  its  chief  vast  power, 
as  happened  later  in  the  case  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  lacked  discipline 
and  union;  brigandage  was  more  intelligible  to  their  minds  than 
state-craft;    they   did    indeed   conduct   the   envoys   of    Sertorius   to 
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[It  is  not  generally  known  bow  terribly  tbis  evil  waa  reproduced  by  the  Saracens  and 
Turks  in  tbe  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  All  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Greece  again  became  depopulated,  and  the  modern  towns  of  Calabria  are  mostly  still,  like  eagles* 
nests,  on  the  top  of  cliffs  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  not  till  the  present  century  that  the  last 
stronghold  of  these  liornets,  Algiers,  was  destroyed  by  England  and  France.  (Cf.  Finlay's 
Oreece,y.Q0,  seq.)~Ed.'] 


Mithridates,^    but    they    were    false    to    Spartacus    and    caused    his 


ruin. 


So  long  as  they  had  pillaged  only  the  Greeks  or  the  Syrians 
they  had  been  left  undisturbed.  The  oligarchy  which  governed 
the  Roman  world  cared  but  little  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  subject 
nations;  it  was  even  for  the  interest  of  the  great,  as  the  price  of 
slaves  fell,  thanks  to  the  stock  supplied  by  the  pirates.  But  when 
they  waylaid  the  Roman  convoys  laden  with  grain,  then  it  was 
that  the  famished  people  began  to  find  theb-  dignity  wounded  by 
this  bandit  insolence;  and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  against  them 

(78). 

The   occupation   of    Cilicia,    which   the    praetor    Antonius   com- 
menced in  the  "year  103,  had  not  been  prosecuted  with  the  ardour 
usually  shown  by  the  Romans  in   extending  their  provinces.      The 
senate    had   contented   itself    with    establishing    in    this    country   a 
military  post,  whence  a  watch  was  kept  upon  the  Syrian  kings  and 
upon  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  if  they  should  venture  into 
Asia  Minor;    but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  estab- 
lishments  of    the   pirates   all   along   the   coasts.      Sylla,    pra3tor    in 
Cilicia  in   92,  did  not  concern   himself   with   anything  beyond   the 
Taurus.^      The  ambitious  designs  of   Mithridates  were  beginning  to 
appear   and   caused  the   pirates   to   be  forgotten,  so  that  the  latter, 
during   the    great    struggle    of    the    Pontic    king   with    Rome,    and 
especially    during    the    Social    and    Civil 
wars,   were   left   to   increase   undisturbed. 
The   dictator,   however,   had    not   by  any 
means    lost    sight    of    them;    in    79    he 
caused    a    grandson    of    Metellus    Mace- 
donicus,    Servilius    Yatia,     to     be     made 
consul,  and  the  year  after,  the  latter  was 

sent   as  proconsul   in   Cilicia  with   a   powerful   fleet   and   an   army. 
He  was  an  upright   man   and   a  valiant  captain.      The  pirates   had 

*  The  war  of  Sertorius  lasted  from  82  to  72 ;  that  of  Spartacus  from  73  to  71 ;  that  of 
Mithridates  recommenced  in  74,  and  the  pirates  had  been  attacked  as  early  as  the  year  103  by 
the  orator  Marcus  Antonius.  This  war  was  a  legacy  of  the  civil  wars,  the  revolt  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  of  the  slaves.     (Cf.  Appian,  Mithrid.,  43.) 

*  See  p.  581. 

'  M.  SERVILIVS  LEG.  Head  of  Liberty.  On  the  reverse,  Q.  CAEPIO  BRUTVS  IMP. 
Trophy.     Coin  of  the  Servilian  family. 


Triumphal  Coin  of  Servilius.' 


Hi 


Coin  of  Patara.^ 
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only  racing  vessels,  "  sea-mice,"  ^  very  swift,  but  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  shock  of  the  galleys.  Servilius  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  them  in  a  naval  battle  which  they  were  imprudent 
enough  to   accept   in   sight   of   Patara;    then,  for   more  than  three 

years,  ^  he   occupied  himself  in  attacking  and  de- 
stroying  one   after    another   a   multitude  of   their 
strongholds.     These   were  laborious  campaigns,  in 
which  the  struggle  was  even  more  against  nature 
than  against   man:    in   summer,   torrid   heats   and 
deadly   miasma;    in    winter,    the    icy   winds   from 
the   snowy   summits  of   Taurus;   the    rivers   were 
torrents,  the  roads,  gorges  impracticable  to  regular 
troops.      Built    on    the    steep    declivities   of    the   mountains,    these 
fortresses  required  an  actual  siege,  in  which  the  persistency  of  the 
defenders  equalled  the  tenacity  of  the  attacking  force;  at  Olympus 

the  pirate  chief,  rather  than  surrender,  made  an 
immense  pile  of  his  booty,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  When  Servilius  believed 
that  he  had  destroyed  the  chief  nests  of  the 
pirates  he  went  across  the  Taurus  in  search  of 
those  land-pirates,  the  Isauiians,  whom  no  govern- 
ment had  ever  been  able  completely  to  subjugate. 
Like  the  eagle  who  makes  her  eyrie  at  the 
highest  point  that  she  may  see  her  prey  afar  off,  they  had  perched 
their  principal  town,  Isaura,  on  a  straight  cliff  overlooking  the  plain 
of  Iconium.  Servilius  subdued  the  place  by  cutting  through  the 
solid  rock  a  new  channel  for  the  mountain  torrent  that  brouglit 
water  to  the  town.  From  this  success  he  gained  the  surname 
of  Isauricus;  but  he  had  no  sooner  re-entered  Rome  in  triumph 
than  the  sea-mice  reappeared  in  every  direction.^ 

^  Mvoirdpu}v,  boat-mouse.     [A  doubtful  derivation. — Ed.] 

'^  Three  years  according  to  Eutropius  (vi.  3)  and  Orosius  (5,  23)  ;  five  (78-74)  according  to 
Cicero.     (II  in  Verr.,  iii.  91,  211.) 

^  HATAPEON.  Apollo  holding  a  laurel  branch,  between  a  raven,  prophetic  bird,  and  a 
tripod.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Gordian  III.,  struck  at  Patara. 

*  MHTPonOAEQS  l2APi2N.  Bellona  fighting.  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Julia  Domna, 
wife  of  Septimius  Severus. 

'  It  is  possible  that  the  reduction  of  the  Cyrenaica  into  a  province  about  the  year  75  (see 
p.  481)  was  a  measure  concerted  with  the  great  expedition  of  Servilius  against  the  pirates  of 
Cilicia,  to  strengthen  the  Roman  watch  over  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
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Coin  of  Isaura.* 


Coin  of  Iconium.* 


The    senate    at    last    decided    to    constitute   a   great   maritime 

command,  which  was    given   to   Antonius,  the   proetor,  whose   sister 

had    lately  been   carried   off    by   the    pirates    from   her  villa  near 

Misenum.      The  island  of   Crete,  in  the  centre  of 

the    Levant,    had    become    since    the    capture    of 

Cilicia  the  chief   refuge  of   these  free-booters,  who 

shared   with   the   inhabitants   the   profits   of    their 

expeditions.      After    having    driven    away     these 

dangerous    visitors    from    the    Italian    coasts,    the 

praetor  next   turned    his   attention    to    Crete.     An 

ill-directed  attack  resulted  in  disaster;   the  enemy 

captured   several   of    his    vessels;    the   officers   were   hung,  and   the 

sailors  sold  into  slavery.       Antonius  made  his  escape,  but  survived 

his  defeat  only  a  few  days,  gaining  from  it  the  derisive  appellation 
of  Creticus,  The  Eoman  oli- 
garchy accepted  this  affront 
without  avenging  it,  save  in 
words ;  they  threatened  from 
a  distance,  requiring  the  Cre- 
tans if  they  desired  peace  to 
give  up  4,000  talents,  the 
prisoners,    the     deserters,    and 

their  three  admirals  who  had  had  the  insolence  to  defeat  Antonius. 
The  Cretans  were  not  men  to  part  with  so  much  money  with- 
out a  severe  struggle;  in  68  Metellus,  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able army,  came  to  demand  it.  This  little  nation  dared  to  meet 
him  in  the  open  country,  and  afterwards  delayed  him  before 
each  one  of  their  cities,  Cydonia,  Gnossus,  and  Gortyn.  The  pro- 
consul spent  two  campaigns  in  reducing  to  a  province  this  last 
asylum  of  Greek  liberty,  a  not  very  honourable  liberty,  it  must  be 
owned,  protecting  in  Crete  many  more  vices  than  virtues. 

Metellus  thus  added  a  new  surname  to  all  those  which  his 
haughty  race  had  already  attained.  But  his  expedition  did  not  put 
an  end  to   piracy,  and  it  is  not  certain  that,  at  the  very  moment 

*  COL.  AEL.  ICONIE.  S.  R.  {senatus  Roynanus).  A  priest  leading  two  oxen ;  behind 
them,  two  standards.     Bronze  of  Gordian  III.,  struck  at  Iconiura. 

»  The  Cretan  Diana  (Britomartis  or  Dictynna).  On  the  reverse,  the  same  goddess  as 
a  huntress ;  she  holds  a  lighted  torch  and  extends  one  hand  towards  her  dog.  Tetradrachm 
of  Cydonia. 


Coin  of  Cydonia.' 
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Coin  of  GnossusJ 


Coin  of  Gnoesus.^ 


when  he  was  sending  off   his  laurel-wreathed  despatches  to   Home, 
some  of  the  numerous  creeks  of  the  great  island  did  not  still  shelter 

a  considerable  number  of  filibusters. 
Isolated  expeditions  could  not,  in 
fact,  destroy  these  Protean  enemies ; 
driven  from  one  point  they  re- 
appeared at  another,  and,  owing 
to  the  skill  of  their  pilots  and 
the  lightness  of  their  vessels, 
they,  like  the  Spanish  guerillero^  were  able  to  laugh  at  their 
pursuers. 

Meanwhile  the  grain-ships  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia  no  longer 
came  in,  and  gratuitous  distributions  of  com  were  at  an  end.  For 
a  few  sesterces  the  people  sold  their  votes ;  for  five  bushels  of  com 
a  month,  they  conferred  the  Empire.  In  the  year  67,  the  tribune 
Gabinius  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  invested  for 
three  years  with  absolute  and  irresponsible  power,  with  command  of 

the  sea  and  all  the  coasts  of  .the  Medi- 
terranean for  400  stadia  inland."^ 
This  space  included  a  great  portion 
of  the  lands  subject  to  Eome,  the 
most  important  nations,  and  the 
most  powerful  kings.  The  nobles 
took  alarm  at  this  unheard-of 
authority  destined  for  Pompey,  although  Gabinius  had  not  men- 
tioned his  name;  they  made  an  attempt  to  kill  Gabinius,*  and 
one  of  the  tribune's  colleagues  opposed  his  veto.  Such,  however, 
was  their  humiliation  that  Catulus  could  find  nothing  better  to 
say  to  the  people  than  that  they  ought  to  economize  so  important 
a  personage,  and  not  expose  incessantly  so  precious  a  life  to  the 
perils   of  war.     ^^  For    if  you   lose    him,    whom   have   you   to   take 


*  Tlie  Minotaur  on  a  tetradrachra  of  Gnossus. 

^  The  Labyrinth.     Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Gnossus. 

'  Veil.  Paterculus  (ii.  31)  says  fifty  miles,  and  Dion,  three  days'  march. 

*  Europa  holding  an  eagle,  near  the  plane-tree  where  the  divine  bull  had  stopped.  From 
that  time,  it  was  said,  the  sacred  tree  never  lost  its  leaves.  On  the  reverse,  the  bull  leaping. 
Tetradrachm  of  Gortyn.  For  the  Cretan  legends,  see  Decharme's  la  Mytholoyie  de  la  Or^ 
antique,  ch.  viii.  p.  616,  seq. 

*  Dion.,  xxxvi.  6,  20 ;  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  31. 
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his  place  ? "  "  Yourself,''  cried  the  populace,  and  Catulus  was 
silent,  after  having  counselled  the  senators  to  secure  for  themselves 
a  retreat  .upon  some  Sacred  Mount,  where  they  could,  like  their 
ancestors,  defend  their  liberty.  The  people  voted  the  forces  that 
the  decree  assigned  to  the  general,  500  galleys,  120,000  foot- 
soldiers,  5,000  horse,  and  permission  to  draw  from  the  treasury 
all    the    money     he    might    require.      One    of    the    consuls,    Piso, 
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Bas-relief  at  Gortyii.^ 

who  still  made  some  opposition,  ventured  to  say  to  Pompey :  "If 
you  choose  to  emulate  Eomulus,  you  will  end  as  he  did;'^  but 
the  people  were  ready  to  tear  Piso  in  pieces,  and  the  tribune 
Trebellius  narrowly  escaped  being  deposed,  on  account  of  his  veto. 
Pompey,  however,  had  too  great  a  respect  for  forms  to  make  any 
attack  upon  the  consular  and  tribunitian  dignity.  A  century 
earlier   Eome   would  not   have   deigned  to   send    a    consul    against 

»  Lebas  and  Waddington,  Voyac/e  en  Aste  mtneure,  pi.  124.    Three  colossal  divinities  and 
a  worshipper. 
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enemies    so    contemptible,    and   now    the    army,    the    treasury,   and 
sovereign  power,  were  all   entrusted   to  Pompey.     The  people  were 

hungry,  and  they  cared  little  for  their 
liberty.^  Caesar,  who  liked  precedents  of 
monarchial  authority,  had  actively  sup- 
ported the  proposition. 

Coin  of  Soii.^*  -^^    *^^    ^^^s    of    this   decree,    the 

pirates  abandoned  the  coasts  of  Italy ; 
the  price  of  food  suddenly  fell,  and  the  people  at  once  began  to 
exclaim  that  the  mere  name  of  Pompey  had  brought  the  war  to 
an  end/  He  chose  for  his  lieutenants  twenty-four  senators  who 
had    already    been    generals    of    armies,   divided   the   Mediterranean 

into  thirteen  parts,  allotting  a  squadron  to  each,  and 
in  forty  days  had  swept  the  Tuscan  and  Balearic 
Seas.  Neither  could  the  terrified  pirates  offer  any 
resistance  in  the  eastern  Meditcn-anean.  They 
came  in  crowds  to  surrender  themselves,  with 
Coin  of  Adana/     their  wives    and    children,    and    with   their  vessels ; 

Pompey  employed  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
former  accomplices.  Those  who  had  more  courage,  however,  carried 
their  treasures  away  to  the  seaports  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
collected    their    vessels    off    the    promontory    Coracesium.       Being 

defeated  and  then  besieged  in  an  adjacent 
position  where  they  had  sought  shelter,  they 
gave  up  the  islands  and  strongholds  that  yet 
remained  to  them;  120  forts  on  the  crests  of 
the  mountains  from  Caria,  as  far  as  Mount 
Amanus  were  razed;  Pompey  burned  1,300 
vessels  and  destroyed  all  the  dock-yards; 
Coin  of  Epiphania.'        then,    following    the    moderate    policy   he    had 

pursued  in  Spain,   instead  of  selling  his  prison- 
ers,   he   established   them   in   the   depopulated    cities,    Soli,    Adana 


^  Plut.,  Pomp.,  26. 

=•  Kneeling  archer.     On  the  reverse,  SOAEQN.     Bunch  of  grapes  in  a  square.     Silver  coin 
of  Soli. 

'  Appian  (Bell,  civ.,  ii.  18)  calls  him  Ttji  dyopag  avroKparopa. 
*  AAANEQN  AYSAN  EVMA.     A  Victory  walking.     Bronze  coin  of  Adana. 
'  Eni*Al^EQN  ETCovc)  SC.  (year  206  of  the  era  of  Epiphania).     Serapis  seated  ;  Cerberus 
before  him.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin,  struck  at  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia. 
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Epiphania,  and  Mallus,  also  at  Dyme  in  Achaia,  and  even  in 
Calabria.  Virgil,  when  a  child,  saw  near  Tarentum  one  of 
these  pirates  who  had  lived  contentedly  upon  the  land  which 
Pompey  had  allotted  to  him.^  Ninety  days  had  sufficed  to 
terminate  this  not  very  formidable  war,  brought  to  a  happy  issue 
by  the  moderation  of  the  general,  as  much  as  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements.  The  Romans  had  recovered  the  Empire  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  were  able  to  call  it  mare  nostrum.  Piracy, 
however,  had  disappeared  for  a  time  only;  never,  even  under  the 
Emperors,  was  Rome  able  to  suppress  it  completely.  During  the 
expedition  of  Gabinius  into  Egypt,  the  Syrian  coasts  were  pillaged 
by  numbers  of  freebooters;  and  even  in  our  own  time,  those  seas 
thickly  sown  with  islands,  promontories,  and  ports  hidden  at  the 
base  of  mountains  have  been  the  last  refuge  of  the  Corsairs  whom 
Christian  nations  have  driven  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
ocean. 

Metellus  had  been  entrusted,  before  the  passage  of  the  Gahinian 
law^  with  the  duty  of  taking  Crete  from  the  pirates.  Although  his 
command  was  an  independent  one,  Pompey  maintained  that  the 
other  had  lost  the  right  of  directing  his  campaign,  and  was  but  a 
lieutenant ;  and  he  sent  an  order  to  Metellus  to  suspend  his  opera- 
tions. An  officer  sent  by  Pompey,  Octavius,  even  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  cities  which  Metellus  was  besieging.  ^^  He  afflicted  even 
his  best  friends,"  says  Pompey's  biographer,  ^^by  this  unworthy 
jealousy,  which  made  him  regard  any  success  obtained  by  others  as 
so  much  stolen  from  his  own  glory."  An  injustice  even  more 
conspicuous  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  nobles  against  him ;  he 
snatched  from  the  hands  of  Lucullus  the  conquered  Mithridates,  that 
he  might  have  the  easy  triumph  of  giving  him  the  fatal  blow. 

'  Geor.,  iv.  125-148. 

^  The  engra\iiig  (p.  801)  is  copied  from  a  Pompeian  picture.  (Roux,  Hercul.  et  Pompei, 
vol.  iii.  5tli  Series,  pi.  28.)  A  wharf  with  open  arches,  letting  the  waves  pass  through  while 
breaking  their  violence,  and  detaining  tlie  sands  whicli  they  bring  with  them ;  the  piles  formed 
a  shelter  sufficient  for  vessels.  We  have  here,  perhaps,  a  specimen  of  a  little  liarbour  on  the 
Neapolitan  coast,  which,  constantly  beaten  by  the  south-west  wind,  had  need  of  constructions 
of  this  kind. 
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LAST  WAHS  AGAINST  MITHRIMTES. 

I.— Victories  of  Lucullus  over  the  Kings  of  Pontus  and 

Armenia  (74—66). 

A  FTER  his  interview  with  Sylla  at  Dardanus,  Mithridates  had 
rY  retui'ned  to  his  own  country,  where  on  everv  side  revolts 
were  breakin.i.  out.     The  people  of  Colchis  desired  one  of  his  sons 

for  king ;  he  granted  the  request,  hut  soon 
after  caused  the  young  man   to   be   seized, 
loaded     with    golden    chains,    and    decapi- 
tated.      In   the    Cimmerian    Bosphorus    the 
cities  refused  him  obedience;    he  gathered, 
to  chastise  them,  an  army 
which   was   so   numerous 
that    Mureiia,    who    had 
been   left    in   Asia    with 
the   title    of    pro-praetor, 
and      the     command     of 
Fimbria's     two     legions, 
feigned   to    believe   him- 
self menaced  (83).     He    also    felt   a   desire 
for   battle,    a  victory,   a    triumph,    and   his 
soldiei-s  clamoured   for   booty.     He  invaded 
Cappadocia,    from    which    Mithridates    had 
not   yet    withdrawn,   and   took   the   city   of 
Comana,   pillaging  its  famous  temple.     The 
king  complained  of  this  attack  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  made 

'  Pendant  (half  size)  found  in  the  tomh  of  a  priestess  of  Demeter.     (Antig.  du  Bo.iph 
Vtmm.,  pi.  XIX.)  V         »  /'  • 

.u-    ''^^^^f^^^  «^  Comana  (Bellona)  leaning  on  her  shield  and  holding  u  club.     Perhaps 
this  piece  belongs  to  the  Pontic  Comana.     (Millingen,  Anc.  Coins  of  Gr.  Cities,  p.  67.) 


Coin  of  Comana.'* 


Jewel  from  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus.^ 
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with  Sylla,  and  the  pro-prsetor  replied  that  the  treaty  not  having 
been  \^Titten — which  was  true — he  was  not  informed  as  to  its  pro- 
visions. He  continued  his  advance  and  entered  Pontus  ;  but  he  was 
defeated,  driven  back  across  the  Halys  in  disorder,  and  the  Pontic 
army  had  already  reached  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province,  w^hen 
an  envoy  of  the  dictator  arrived,  to  arrest  hostilities  and  restore  all 
things  to  their  previous  condition  (81). 

Sylla  had  had  enough  c)f  war  and  military  fame  ;  he  wished 
to  end  with  peace,  and  for  this  purpose  avoided  whatever  might 
cause  a  disturbance  in  the  East.  The  same  year  (81),  a  Ptolemy, 
Alexander  II. ,  had  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  two  kingdoms,  Egypt 
and  Cyprus.^  The  dictator  contented  himself  with  claiming  the 
money  deposited  at  Tyre  by  the  dead  prince,  and  allowed  the  two 
illegitimate  sons  of  Ptolemy  YIII.  ( Lathy ros)  to  divide  the 
inheritance. 

Mithridates  also  had  need  of  peace  to  re-establish  his  authority. 
For  several  years  he  appeared  to  be  exclusively  occupied  with 
subjugating  anew  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
whose  government  he  entrusted  to  his  son 
Machares,  and  with  the  conquest  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  between  Colchis  and  the  Palus 
Mseotis.  But  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence 
of  Sylla's  death,  he  at  once  incited  Tigranes, 
the  king  of  Armenia,  to  invade  Cappadocia. 
This  prince  seized  upon  the  Cappadocian 
capital,      Mazaca,     at     the     foot     of     Mount 

Argaeus,  and  carried  away  300,000  people  from  that  kingdom  to 
found  his  own  new  capital,   Tigranocerta.      The  cession  of  Bithynia 


Mount  Argaeuy. 
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*  Cic,  de  Leg.  agr.^  ii.  16.  He  adds,  however :  Dicitur  contra,  nullum  esse  testamentum. 
At  Rome,  the  right  of  bequest  being  absolute,  the  art  of  obtaining  a  will  in  one's  favour  became 
a  very  fashionable  pursuit.  The  senate  did  what  the  private  individual  did,  and  wills  cleverly 
obtained,  made  Rome  the  heir  of  three  kingdoms,  Pergamean  Asia,  Bithynia,  and  the  Cyrenaica. 
Alexander  II.,  King  of  Egypt,  was  persuaded  likewise,  but  Sylla  was  unwilling  to  lay  claim  to 
an  inheritance  which  he  must  needs  have  conquered.  The  matter  was  allowed  to  rest,  but  it 
was  not  forgotten,  for  in  63  the  tribune  Rullus  included  in  his  agrarian  law  the  lands  of  the 
royal  domain  in  Egypt. 

*  MHTPOnOAEi22  KAI5:aPEIA2  NEQKOPOV  ET  P  (yearlOOof  the  city's  era).  Mt.  Argaeus 
above  a  temple ;  on  the  summit  a  statue,  between  a  star  and  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  Reverse 
of  a  bronze  coin  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia.  Mount  Argaeus,  a  volcanic  mass,  high  enough  to 
have  perpetual  snow  (according  to  Strabo),  and  whence  it  was  said  the  Euxine  and  the  sea  of 
Cyprus  could  be  seen,  furnished  two  things  rare  in  Cappadocia,  wood  and  water.     (See  p.  806.) 
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to  the  Eoman  senate  made  by  Nicomedes  III.  when  dying  (74), 
decided  Mithridates  to  enter  the  field  himself.  Moreover  the 
occasion  seemed  favourable.  The  best  generals  of  Rome  and 
nearly  all  her  armies  were  occupied  against  Sertorius  in  Spain, 
or  against  the  Dardanians  (Servia)  and  the  Thracians  who  were 
ravaging  Macedon,  and  all  the  eastern  peninsula,'  with  their  pre- 
datory  incursions;  the  sea  was  covered  with  pirates,  and  the 
Bithynians,  whom  the  publicans  had  in  a  few  months  brought  to 


Mount  Ai^aeua.* 

a  condition  of  revolt,  were  calling  the  king  of  Pontus  to  their  aid. 
He  at  once  began  immense  preparations.  All  the  barbarous  tribes 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Mount  Hsemus  furnished  him  with  auxiliaries, 
the  Eomans  proscribed  by  Sylla  drilled  his  troops,  and  we  have 
related  how  Sertorius  sent  him  officers. 

LucuUus  and  M.  Cotta  were  at  this  time  consuls  ;  the  former 

'  Conquest  of  a  part  of  Dalmatia  and  capture  of  Salone  after  two  years'  siege  by  the  pro- 
T.^'ti!^'  ^^'^^°^^'  ^"^' ^>  '  laborious  campaigns  of  Appius  Claudius,  governor  of  Macedon 
(/8-/6),and  of  G.  Scribonius  (75-73)  against  the  Thracians  and  Dardanians;  successful  ex- 
peditions of  M.  LucuUus,  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates,  against  the  people  of  Thrace 
the  Balkans,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  subjugation  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  shore' 
of  the  Euxine  (72-71). 

=*  Texier,  Descript.  de  VAsie  mm.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  85. 


aspired  to  the  command  of  this  war.  Far  from  having  spent  in 
pleasures  and  study,  as  has  been  asserted,  a  youth  without  public 
service,  for  more  than  ten  years  LucuUus  had  been  constantly  in 
harness.  In  90  he  served  in  the  Social  war ;  in  88  he  preceded 
Sylla  into  Greece  as  proqua3stor,  and  coined  in  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
great  integrity,  all  the  money  which  the  army  wanted  during  the 
Pontic  war.^  This  general  had  not  the  vessels  which  he  needed  to 
dispute  the  sea  with  the  enemy's  forces,  and  in  the  midst  of  count- 
less dangers,  LucuUus  visited  Crete  and  Cyrene,^  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
Ehodes,  Cos,  Cnidos,  etc.,  passing  through  the  pirate  and  royal 
fleets,  which  infested  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean, in  quest  of  vessels  for  a  Eoman  fleet. 
He  was  successful ;  and  also  made  an 
important  diversion  by  encouraging  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  in  their  revolt  against 
Mithridates.  At  Chios  and  Colophon  he 
aided  the  inhabitants  to  drive  out  their 
garrisons,  and  although  later  he  allowed 
Mithridates,  who  was  surrounded  in  Pitane, 
to  make  his  escape,  that  he  might  not  give 

Fimbria    the    honour   of   ending  the    war,    he    twice    defeated    the 
king's   fleets   and    opened    to  Sylla    the   road   to   Asia.^      He    used 
the   greatest    moderation    in    apportioning    the    war-tax    of    20,000 
talents.     Many  cities,  however,  still  resisted,  and  in 
two  engagements  he  dispersed  the  people  of  Mitylene 
and    Elaea,    finally    returning    to     Eome    just  late 
enough   to   escape   any   complicity   in  the  proscrip- 
tions.    The  dictator  received  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction.      Their   tastes    had    much    in   common; 
both    delighted    to    unite    intellectual    gratifications 
with  the  refinements  of  luxury,  and  Sylla  left  to  Lucullus  both  the 


^  Plut.,  LuculL,  2.  When  Sylla  had  exacted  from  Asia  a  tax  of  20,000  talents  he  again 
employed  Lucullus  in  its  coinage  {ibid.,  4).  On  the  Lucullan  coinage  and  in  general  upon 
lloman  coins  struck  in  the  provinces  by  the  generals  in  virtue  of  their  impenum,  see  Lenormant, 
La  Monnaie  dans  Vantiquite,  vol.  ii.  p.  253. 

*  From  the  work  of  Robert  Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

*  Coin  of  Rhodes  with  head  of  Bacchus,  surrounded  by  rays  like  that  of  the  sun,  given  p.  787. 

*  Plut.,  LttcuU.,  3  and  4  ;  Appian,  Mithrid.,  52-3. 

'  innOKPATHS.     Hippocrates  seated.     Bronze  coin  of  Cos. 


Coin  of  Rhodes.^ 


Coin  of  Cos. 
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guardianship   of   his   son   and   the   duty   of    revising,    before   giving 
them    to    the   world,    the    commentaries   which    he    had    written    in 
Greek.    Praetor    in    77,    and    consul   in   74,   LucuUus,   through    re- 
spect for   the  memory 
of   Sylla,    as   much   as 
through    zeal    for    the 
aristocratic    party,    re- 
sisted    the    efforts    of 
the  tribune  Quinctius, 
whom   he   ended,   per- 
haps, by  buying  over.^ 
The  Cisalpina  had 
fallen    by   lot    to   him 
as    consular    province, 
while     his      colleague 
had  received  Bithynia. 
But   the   proconsul    of 
Cilicia    dying    at    this 
time     LucuUus     asked 
and   obtained  his  pro- 
vince.    This    army,    a 
little  less  than  32,000 
men,  was  composed  of 
raw    recruits,    and    of 
Fimbria's     veterans, 
who  were  twice  rebels,'' 
and  habituated  to   ex- 
treme    licence.      Like 
Scipio      and       Paulus 
^milius,     he      began 
with   drilling   his   troops    in    order    to   restore    discipline,    and    was 
inarching  upon   Pontus,  when   he   leanied  that   Mithridates,  having 
persuaded   the   republic   of   Ileracleia    to    unite    with   him,  had    in- 
vaded   Bithynia   with  100,000   foot,   6,000  horse,   and    100   scythe- 
armed  chariots,   while  a  fleet  of  400  sail,  keeping  along   the   coast 

^  SaU.,  llist.fragm. ;  Asc-on.  in  Cic,  in  CcecUium,  3  ;  Plut.,  LuculL,  5. 
^  They  had  mutinied  against  the  proconsul  Val.  Flaccus  and  had  abandoned  Fimbria 
btatue  m  the  Blundell  collection.     (Clarac,  Mw^ee  de  sculpt,  pi.  768a,  No  1006a  J  ' 
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would  co-operate  with  the  land  forces.  LucuUus  was  fui'ther  in- 
formed that  all  the  publicans  had  been  massacred  by.  the  inhabitants ; 
and  that  Cotta,  eager  to  fight,  in  order  to  secure  to  himself  the 
honour  of  victory,  had  just  suffered  two 
defeats  in  the  same  day,  one  by  land, 
the  other  by  sea,  and  was  now  closely 
blockaded  in  Chalcedon.  The  oJSicers  of 
Lucullus    urged     him    to    throw    himself 

^  -      .  1     -r»      J  1    Pi       Coio  0^  Heracleia  in  Bithynia.^ 

upon    Cappadocia    and    rontus,    now    leit 

defenceless.      ^' I   had  rather,"    said   the   general,  *^  save  one   citizen 

from  the  enemy,  than   make    easy    conquest   of   spoils;    besides,   it 


Cyzicus :    Remains  of  Walls.     (Perrot,  Ea:pl.  de  la  Galatie.) 

would  be  leaving  the  object  of  the  chase  and  going  to  the  empty 
lair."  And  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  But  at  sight 
of  the  immense  number  of  the  king's  troops,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
not  to  engage  in  a  general  action,  and  posted  himself  where  he 
could  cut  off  the  supplies. 

In  ancient  times,  even  more  than  at  present,  it  was  an  extremely 
difficult  problem  to  supply  large  masses  of  men  with  provisions.^ 
The  Eomans  knew  how  to  solve  it  with  considerable  skill :    to  the 

^  Head  of  Bacchus  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  behind  it.  On  the  reverse,  TIMOGEOY 
AIONrs(tow) ;  Hercules  erecting  a  trophy.  Silver  coin  of  Timotheos  and  Dionysios,  kmgs  of 
Heracleia  in  Bithynia. 

'  [And  yet  ancient  historians  are  always  telling  us  of  vast  hosts  in  actions ! — Ed']. 
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barbarians  it  was  not  at  all  a  subject  of  forethought.  Lucullus 
planned  his  campaign  with  this  idea  in  view:  to  keep  his  own 
little  army  in  provisions,  and  to  prevent  the  king's  forces  from 
obtaining  supplies. 

In  the  mountainous  peninsula,  on  which  C'halcedon  is  situated, 
Mithridates  soon  found  himself  destitute  of  food.  To  obtain  it 
he  extended  his  lines  to  the  westward,  into  Mysia,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Cyzicus.  Lucullus  followed  him,  and 
encamping  in  a  favourable^  positicm   in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army, 

blocked    the    roads,   and  waited  for  famine    to  give 

him  the   advantage    ov(»r  this  multitude.      The   city 

^/^^5)5)     ^^'^^    strong,    it    was    devoted   to   tlu^    Eomans,    and 

■-'^'^-^    '       a  few  troops  thrown   in  by  Lucullus,   together  with 

the  sight  of  his  camp,  visible  from  the  walls, 
sustained  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
season  was  also  in  their  favour ;  it  was  winter, 
and  a  violent  tempest  destroyed  in  a  day  all  the  king's  works. 
After  eating  everything  that  their  camp  could  furnish,  even  to 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  prisonei's,  the  besieging  force  was  decimated 
by  pestilence  and  famine.  A  large  detachment  sent  out  by 
Mithridates  to  obtain  food  Avas  surprised  at  the  passage  of  the 
Rhyndacus,  and  lost  15,000  men.*^  One  of  his  lieutenants, 
Eumachos,  who  was  to  cut  off  the  Roman  communications,  was  also 
defeated   in    Phrygia   by   the   Oalatian   prince,   Dejotarus.     Between 

the  immovable  camp,  and  the  impregnable  city,  Mithri- 
dates saw  his  vast  army  melt  away,  while  he  could 
not  bring  it  into  action,  and  he  decided  to  escape 
to  his  fleet,  leaving  the  land  forces  to  get  out  of 
the  enemy's  hands  as  best  they  could.  The  army 
retreated  towards  the  ^sepus  and  the  Granicus,  and 
these  rivers,  swollen  by  the  rains,  arrested  their  flight.  The  Romans 
came  up  with  them  and  kilknl  the  larger  number,  while  the  rest 
escaped  to  Lampsacus.     A  fi^w  of  the  royal  vessels  were  yet  cruising 

■  BASJAEliX  JiEIOTAPOr  (of  the  King  Dejotaru.).     An  eagle  between   two  raps  of  the 
Dioscuri.     Bronze  coin  of  Dejotarus,  King  of  Galatia. 

J  In  speaking  of  this  engagement  Sallust  said  in  his  great  J£i^fo,y,  now  lost,  that  there  for 
the  first  time  camels  were  seen  by  the  Romans.  Plutarch  answers  him  (Lucullus,  11)  that  they 
had  seen  them  a  century  before  this  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia. 

'  ^l-Siiiirkwv)  GEOT.     Eagle  upon  a  fish.     SUver  coin  of  Sinope. 


Coin  of  Sinope. 
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in  the  Propontis  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  and  Lucullus, 
arming  galleys,  pursued  and  sunk  them.  In  one  of  these  encounters, 
he  captured  Varius,  the  agent  of  Sertorius,  and  put  him  to  an 
ignominious  death  (73).  The  captives  were  so  numerous  that  in 
one  of  the  Roman  camps,  a  slave  could  be  brought  for  four  drachmae. 
Meanwhile  Mithridates  was  fleeing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Euxine.  An  officer  to  whom  the  proconsul  had  entrusted  the  duty 
of  closing  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  forgot  himself  in  the  celebration 
of  festivities  and  in  securing   his   initiation   into   the   Samothracian 


Galatia  (Hassan-Ochlan).^ 

mysteries.  When  the  king  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait 
the  passage  was  unguarded ;  tempests  however  wi-ecked  all  his 
vessels,  and  it  was  on  board  a  pirate  ship  that  he  finally  arrived 
at  Pontic  Ileracleia.  Thence  he  made  his  way  to  Sinope  and 
Amisus,  and  sent  to  his  son  Machares,  and  Tigranes,  his  son-in- 
law,  entreating  them  to  furnish  him  assistance  promptly.  Diodes, 
whom  he  sent  with  great  sums  of  money  to  the  Scythians,  went 
over  to  the  Komans  instead. 

Lucullus,    leaving    Cotta    to    subjugate   those   Bithynian   cities 

»  Bas-relief  sculptured  on  a  rock  (a  king  upon  his  throne).     (Perrot,  Explor.  archeol.  de  la 
Oalatie,  etc.,  pi.  xii.) 
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which  still  held  out,  crossed  the  Halys,  the  principal  river  of   Asia 
Minor,  and  penetrated  into  Pontus;   30,000  Galatians  followed  him, 
bearing  provisions  for  his  army.      With  the  design  of   drawing  the 
king  into  a  battle  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements, 
the  proconsul  ravaged   the  country  and   remained  for   a   long  time, 
notwithstanding    the    murmurs    of    his    troops,    besieging    Amisus 
(73 — 72).      In    the   spring,    on    hearing   that   Mithridates   had   col- 
lected 44,000  men  at  Cabira,  near  the   head  waters  of  the  Halys, 
in  the   mountains  which   separate   Pontus   from   Armenia,   Lucullus 
went  in  search  of  him  with   three   legions.      A   traitor  revealed  to 
him   the   paths  leading  to  the   royal   camp,  but   the   Pontic  cavalry 
at  first  repulsed  the  Eoman  attack,  and  Lucullus  narrowly  escaped 
being  assassinated  by  a  Scythian  chief  who   had  come   over  to  the 
Romans    as   a   deserter.      When,    however,    he    had    examined    the 
position  he   resumed    the    tactics   which    had    so   well    served   him 
before  Cyzicus,  and   by  a  great  number  of   small  combats   hemmed 
in  and   starved    his    enemy.      Mithridates   was    already   meditating 
a  retreat  when   a   panic   suddenly  seized   his   troops,  and   the  king 
only  made   his   escape   by   scattering   his   treasures   along   the  way, 
thus  arresting  the  pursuit. 

Before  crossing  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  whither  he  was  going 
to  seek  shelter  with  Tigranes,  the  despot  remembered  that  he  had 
left  his  sisters  and  his  wives  behind  him,  and  he  sent  one  of  his 
eunuchs  to  them  to  bear  them  the  order  of  death.  One  of  his 
sisters  took"  the  poison  offered  them,  cursing  her  brother,  while  the 
other  commended  him  that  in  his  own  danger  he  had  been  mindful 
that  they  should  go  out  of  the  world  without  disgrace.  The  most 
beloved  of  his  wives,  that  beautiful  Monima,  who,  fifteen  years 
before,  had  exchanged  the  freedom  and  elegance  of  Greek  life  for 
the  servitude  of  the  harem,  sought  to  strangle  herself  with  the 
string  of  the  diadem  she  wore  upon  her  head,  but  it  was  not 
strong  enough,  and  broke,  upon  which  she  trampled  it  under  foot, 
exclaiming,  ^'0  wretched  diadem  that  will  not  help  me  even  in 
this  small  matter  ! "  and  fell  upon  the  eunuch's  sword. 

After  the  victory  of  Cabira,  Lucullus  advanced  almost  to 
Colchis,  but  some  places  still  held  out  behind  them,  among  others 
Amisus,  defended  by  the  engineer  Callimachus,  and  Heracleia, 
which   detained   the  proconsul    Cotta   for   two  years.      Those  Greek 
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cities,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  barbarians,  were  fortified  with 
a  skill  over  which  the  military  science  of  the  time  could  not 
triumph,  and  the  sea  remaining  open  to  them,  they  had  no  fear  of 
famine.  When,  however,  they  saw  no  hope  of  succour  they  sur- 
rendered. After  regulating  the  affairs  of  Pontus  and  negotiating 
with  Machares,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  send  a  golden  wTeath  to 
the  conqueror  of  his  father,  Lucidlus  returned  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Ephesus. 

The  province  had  need  of   his  presence,  devoured,  as  it  was, 


Bridge  of  Tliock-Geuza,  on  the  Halys.^ 

by  publicans  and  usurers.  It  had  not  yet  been  able  to  complete 
the  payment  of  the  war-tax  imposed  by  Sylla,  or,  rather,  it  had, 
indeed,  paid  it  six  times  over  by  the  accumulation  of  interest  and 
the  exactions  of  the  revenue-farmers.  The  desolation  was  wide- 
spread, and  when  Lucullus  had  fixed  the  legal  rate  of  interest  at 
1  per  cent,  a  month,  and  forbidden  the  exaction  of  compound 
interest,  when  also  he  had  limited  the  right  of  the  creditor  over 
the  income  of  the  debtor  to  one-fourth,  the  blessings  of  the  people 
prevented  him  from  hearing  the  complaints  of   the  publicans.      We 

*  The  date  of  construction  of  this  bridge,  on  the  main  road  from  Cappadocia  to  Pontus,  is 
at  present  unknown.    The  ilbistration  is  from  Texier,  Descript.  de  VAsie  mineure,  vol.  ii.  pi.  84. 
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Tigranes,  Kinof  of 
Armenia. - 


shall   see   that   he    soon    paid    dearly   for    this   wise    and   generous 
conduct. 

Some  months  before  this  he  had  sent  his  brother-in-law, 
Appius  Clodius,^  to  claim  from  Tigranes  the  extradition  of  Mith- 
ridates.  Tigranes,  master  of  Armenia,  conqueror  of  the  Parthians, 
whom  he  had  driven  back  into  the  depths  of  Asia,  and  of  Syria, 
whence  the  Seleucidae  had  disgracefully  disappeared,  was  at  this 
time  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  East.  He  held  all  the 
militar}'  and  commercial  roads  of  Ant(»rior  Asia ;  by  Media,  Atro- 
patene  and  the  upper  valleys  of   Euphrates  and  Tigris  commanding 

the  southern  roads,  and  by  Syria,  eastern  Cilicia, 
and  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  those  of  the  west. 
Whichever  side  he  raised  his  war-crv  he  was  able 
to  hurl  down  from  the  Armenian  plateau  countless 
hosts  which  nothing  seemed  able  to  resist.  A 
crowd  of  famous  chiefs  lived  at  his  court  as  slaves; 
when  he  went  out  f(^ur  kings  ran  before  his 
chariot.  He  had  compelled  the  Parthians  to  allow 
him  to  take  the  title  of  king  of  kings,  or 
suzerain  of  all  the  Asiatic  princes.  Mithridates  had  not  recognized 
this  supremacy  in  the  time  of  his  own  prosperity,  and  hence 
he  had  obtained  from  Tigranes  little  assistance  in  the  last  wars 
against  Rome,  and  had  been  coldly  received  when  he  came  to  seek 
shelter  in  Armenia.  The  embassy  of  C'lodius  changed  completely 
the  intenticms  of  Tigranes.  The  Poman  had  b<vn  obliged  to  go 
into  Syria,  where  the  king  was  at  the  time,  and  he  had  been 
detained  at  Antioch  under  pretext  that  Tigranes  was  completing 
the  subjugation  of  Phoenicia.  After  the  custom  of  eastern  courts, 
the  delay  had  been  intentional,  with  the  view  of  giving  the 
ambassador  a  profound  sense  of  the  power  of  the  Armenian 
monarch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  manifesting  the  indifference 
of  the  king  of  kings  towards  Rome.  Clodius  had,  however, 
profited  by  the  delay  in  forming  intrigues  with  the  chiefs  and 
cities   of    this    region ;    the    king    of    Gordyene    promised    to    take 


^  This  111  Jill  was  a  member  of  the  yens  Claudia,  but  the  name  is  liabitually  written 
Clodius.     Other  members  of  this  family  also  wrote  the  name  in  tlie  same  way.     (Orelli,  570.) 

^  Head  of  TigT-aues,  King  of  Armenia,  wearing  the  tiara.  From  a  tetradrachm.  This  coin, 
probably  struck  in  Syria,  bears  on  the  reverse  a  Greek  inscription. 


\^ 
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the  field  as  soon  as  Lucullus  should  appear,  a  promise  which 
afterwards  caused  the  murder  of  the  whole  of  that  royal  race. 
When  the  interview  finally  took  place,  Clodius  declared  briefly  that 
he  had  come  either  to  obtain  Mithridates  or  to  declare  war; 
Tigranes  had  never  before  heard  language  so  direct  and  haughty; 
he  replied  that  he  accepted  war,  and  summoning  Mithridates,  who 
had  not  hitherto  been  admitted  to  his  presence,  he  promised  him 
10,000  men  as  an  escort  to  his  kingdom,  whilst  he  himself  should 
put  all  his  forces  upon  a  war-footing.  He  thus  repeated  the  error 
which  had  ruined  Philip  and  Antiochus.  While  Mithridates  was 
fighting  with  the  Romans  in  Asia,  Tigranes  was  far  away  in 
Phoenicia ;  now  that  Mithridates  was  a  fugitive,  Tigranes  was 
ready  to  enter  the  lists  (70). 

Lucullus  was  not  at  all  alarmed  at  this  struggle  which  he  had 
brought  on.  He  left  6,000  men  to  defend  Pontus,  and  took  with 
him  only  3,000  horse  and  12,000  foot,  old  soldiers  of  the  Fimbrian 
legions,  who  reluctantly  followed  a  general  always  the  protector  of 
the  native  populations  against  rapacity  (69).  He  made  his  way 
towards  the  provinces  of  the  Euphrates  recently  conquered  by 
Tigranes,  where  the  people,  many  of  whom  were  Greeks,  with 
horror  found  themselves  subjected  to  a  prince  who  required  servile 
obedience.  The  understanding  which  Clodius  had  established  with 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  was  useful  to  Lucullus, 
who  passed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unmolested,  causing  his  troops 
everywhere  to  observe  the  strictest  discipline.  Tigranes  could  not 
believe  in  such  audacity  ;  the  first  messenger  who  told  him  the 
approach  of  the  legions  atoned  for  his  information  with  his  life. 
The  advance  guard  of  the  legions  was  able  to  disperse  the  first 
force  sent  against  them.  The  king,  at  last  uneasy,  fled  in  all 
haste  from  his  capital,  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains  lying 
between  the  head-waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where  he 
gathered  around  his  standards  soldiers  from  the  Caucasus  to  the 
Persian  GuK. 

When  he  had  thus  collected  about  him  [according  to  the 
historians]  more  than  250,000  men,  and  received  intelligence  that 
Lucullus  was  besieging  the  Armenian  capital  with  an  army  which 
seemed  to  the  king  a  mere  escort,  he  scorned  the  advice  of 
Mitliridates  to  starve  out  his   adversary,  and  hastened  to  give  him 
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battle.  So  soon  as  the  army  of  Tigranes  appeared,  crowning  the 
heights  whence  Tigranocerta  is  visible,  Lucullus,  leaving  under 
command  of  Murena  6,000  men  to  prevent  a  sortie  from  the 
town,  advanced,  with  11,000  men  and  some  cavalry,  to  meet  the 
king.       ^^If    they    come    as    envoys,'^    said    Tigranes,     ^^  they    are 


Lucullus.^ 

numerous;  if  as  enemies,  they  are  very  few.^^  The  Eoman 
general,  who  manifested  in  this  war  as  much  boldness  as  he  had 
shown  prudence  and  sloAvness  in  his  campaigns  against  the  king  of 
Pontus,  began  the  attack.  Tigranes  was  the  first  to  flee ;  his  tiara 
and  diadem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lucullus  asserted 
that  he  had  only  five  men  killed  and  100  wounded,  and  [of  course] 

^ew  Series,  .ol.  vni.  Nos.  1  and  2,  E.  Schultze  has  maintained  the  authenticity  of  this  bust. 


estimated  the  barbarian  losses  at  100,000  (6  Oct.,  69).  A  revolt 
of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Tigranocerta  facilitated  an  assault  upon 
the  town,  and  the  legionaries  found  in  it,  not  to  speak  of  other 
booty,  8,000  talents  of  coined  gold,  and  received  from  their  gene- 
ral 800  drachmee  apiece.  Never  was  an  easy  victory  more  richly 
rewarded.^ 

Lucullus  wintered  in  Gordyene,  receiving  the  alliance  of  all 
the  neighbouring  princes,  and  soliciting  that  of  Phraates,  king  of 
the  Parthians.  This  prince  was  seeking  to  obtain  Mesopotamia 
from  Tigranes,  and  he  had  many  humiliations  of  his  house  to 
avenge  upon  the  Armenians ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Tigranes 
showed  him  that  all  the  thrones  of  the  East  were  alike  menaced 
by  the  victories  of  the  legions.  A  Koman  deputy  found  him  un- 
decided between  the  two  parties.  Lucullus  would  not  permit  this 
neutrality,  and  ordered  his  lieutenants  in  Pontus  to  bring  him  their 
forces.  He  had  such  a  contempt  for  these  kings  that  he  felt  no 
hesitation  about  going  forward  into  the  heart  of  Asia  and  attacking 
a  third  empire.  But  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
had  become  too  rich  to  be  willing  to  incur  further 
dangers,  refused  to  follow  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  only  completing  the  defeat 
of  the  king  of  Armenia.  The  army  of  the  Armenian 
king,  reconstructed  by  Mithridates,  and  composed  only 
of  the  best  troops,  had  lately  reappeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lucullus,  refusing  to  fight  and  seeking  to  intercept  his  supplies. 
In  order  to  bring  on  an  action,  Lucullus  marched  upon  Artaxata, 
the  real  capital  of  Armenia,^  where  were  the  wives  and  children 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king.  Upon  this  Tigranes  followed  him, 
and  to  save  his  second  capital,  gave  battle.  The  result  was  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  year  (68). 

Artaxata,  built,  it  is  said,  by  Hannibal,  stood  on  the  shores 
of  the  Araxes,  to  the  north-east  of  Mount  Ararat,  a  lofty  mountain 
whose    peak,    15,000   feet   high,   is    covered   with    perpetual    snow. 

*  The  ruins  of  Tigranocerta  have  been  sought  at  Sert,  upon  the  Chabiir,  at  Mejafarkiii,  and 
at  Amid  or  Amadiah.  (Cf.  S.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  i.  p.  173 ;  Hitter,  die  Erdkunde, 
voL  X.  p.  87.) 

*  From  a  silver  coin  of  this  prince,  who  was  also  called  Arsaces  XII.,  and  sumamed  Theos. 

'  Ruins  called  Lake  Tiridates,  the  Throne  of  Tiridates,  near  the  meeting  of  the  Aras  and 

the  Zengue,  are  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  Artaxata. 
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When  the  winds  which  sweep  these  icy  summits  reach  the  valleys 
below  they  bring  with  them  a  sudden  winter,  and  at  this  time 
deep  snow  arrested  the  Roman  army  in  their  pursuit.  The  soldiers 
refused  to  remain  in  this  rigorous  climate,  and  Lucullus,  abandon- 
ing the  siege  of  Artaxata,  retreated  towards  the  south  into  Myg- 
donia,  and  took  by  assault  Nisibis  (G7).  This  was  the  limit  of  his 
successes. 

He  had  not   understood  the  art,  which  Scipio  and   Sylla   prac- 
tised, of   softening  by  affable   manners  the  rigour  of   his  authority, 
and  his  soldiers  could  not  forgive  him  for  keeping  them  eight  year^ 
constantly  in  camp,  and   having   at  their   expense  spared  the  cities 
with  which  he  had  made  terms,  instead  of  taking  them  by  violence, 
which  would  have  authorized  their  subsequent  pillage.     His  brother- 
in-law,    Clodius,    a    young    noble,    full    of    criminal    audacity,    en- 
couraged  the  soldiers   by  seditious  language  ;    ^'  they  were  only  the 
muleteers  of  Lucullus,''  he  said,  ^^ serving  to  escort  his  treasures,  and 
while  he,  for  his  own  advantage,  pillaged  the  palaces  of   Tigranes, 
they  were   forced   to   spare  those  whom  the  rights  of    victory  gave 
into  their  hands."     At  Eome,  Lucullus  had  other  enemies,  the  pub- 
licans, those   harpies  devouring   the   substance  of    the   nations,  who 
by   his    regulation   had    been    arrested    in   their   career   of    rapine. 
Since  he  had  command  in  Asia  the   province  had  rallied;    in  four 
years   all   the   debts   and    mortgages   had    been   paid   off.      liut  he 
forgot  both  Eutilius  and  that  permanent  conspiracy  of  which  Cicero 
speaks,  formed   by  the   knights   against   those   who    repressed   their 
avidity.      Once   more   enjoying    supreme    power   through   Pompey's 
measures,  they  made  haste  to  be  revenged  upon  the   man  who  was 
compelling  them   to  justice   and   moderation.      While   the   army  of 
Lucullus    held    its   general   in    forced   inaction,   the    publicans,   sup- 
ported by  the  ex-tribune  Quinctius,  at  that  time  pr^tor,  took  from 
him   his   command,  and   caused   a   decree   to   be   passed   disbanding 
a  portion  of  his  army  (67).' 

«nH  '  ^^T-  T^f  """r  ""^  '^"  ""''"'  ^""^'"'  campaigns  ever  conducted  by  a  Roman  general 
and  one  which  places  Lucullus  in  the  highest  rank  for  ability  and  resource      This  sort  of  Zt 
getic  and  cultivated  sybarite  who  bears  a  certain  family  likeness  to  Sylla  and  to  C«sar,  is  only 
produced  by  a  luxurious  and  long  dominant  aristocracy.— i:^. J  ^ 
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II. — POMPEY   SUCCEEDS    LuCULLUS   IN    CoMMAND   OF    THE   ArMY 

OF  Asia  (66). 

Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  profiting  by  these  misunderstandings, 
returned  into  their  kingdoms ;  the  king  of  Pontus  even  defeated 
a  lieutenant,  killing  7,000  men,  150  centurions,  and  twenty-four 
tribunes  (67).  Another  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  had  not 
Mithridates  been  wounded  in  the  combat  by  a  deserter.  The 
arrival  of  Lucullus,  who  had  at  last  succeeded  in  winning  over  his 
soldiers  by  making  them  ashamed  of  abandoning  their  comrades, 
drove  back  the  king  into  Lesser  Armenia ;  but  they  would  not 
follow  him  there.  In  vain  their  general  entreated  them ;  there 
were  other  masters  than  he  in  his  camp ;  they  told  him  to  go 
and  find  the  enemy  himself  if  he  wanted  to  fight,  and  consented 
to  remain  under  his  command  until  the  end  of  summer  only  on 
condition  of  remaining  in  camp. 

Meanwhile  the  two  kings  had  again  assumed  the  offensive ; 
Cappadocia  was  invaded,  the  Eomans  driven  from  Pontus,  a  pro- 
consul, Glabrio,  put  to  flight  and  pursued  as  far  as  Bithynia. 
When  the  commissioners  arrived  charged  by  the  senate  with  the 
organization  into  provinces  of  the  new  conquests,  everything 
seemed  again  undone.  In  reality,  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
government,  which  during  eight  years  had  neglected  those  who 
were  fighting  its  battles  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
grandest  campaigns  that  a  Eoman  general  had  yet  conducted,  the 
most  astounding  victories  the  legions  had  as  yet  won,  were 
rendered  useless,  and  in  the  spring  of  66  the  situation  was  as 
difficult  as  it  had  been  in  74.  But  they  had  ascertained  the 
worth  of  these  Asiatic  hordes  and  knew  of  a  certainty  that  they 
could  terminate  the  war  at  any  moment  they  set  themselves  in 
earnest  to  do  so.^ 

Pompey,    who    had    just    brought    his    campaign    against    the 
pirates   to   an    end,    was    at   the   head   of    a   considerable    force   in 


*  [Yet  this  was  perhaps  what  misled  Crassus  and  caused  his  defeat  and  death  in  the  Par- 
thian war  twenty  years  later. — Ed.'\ 
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Cilicia.     For  a  long  time  his  friends  at  Eome  had  intended  him  to 
have   command   of    this  war.      The  tribune   Manilius  formally  pro- 
posed sending  him  against  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  with  unlimited 
power  over  the  army,  the   fleet,  and   the  provinces  of  Asia.      The 
senate  rejected  this   bill,  which  perpetuated   the  regal   authority  of 
a  deserter  from  the  party  of  nobles ;    but  the  stubbornness  of  the 
people    and    the    knights    foreboded    a    fresh    defeat    if    they  per- 
sisted;   they   chose    rather  to    renounce   the   right    that   Sylla   had 
granted   them   of   preliminary  examination   of    legislative   measures. 
Catulus  alone  protested  at  length  against  the  rogation,  and  when  he 
saw  that   the   people   merely  listened  without  being  impressed,   he 
exclaimed :    ''  Since  it  is  so,  it  only  remains  for  you  to   seek   some 
Tarpeian  rock  or  Sacred  Mountain  whither  you  can  fly  and  retain 
your  liberty.''      Till    lately   the    dictatorship    had    come  from   the 
nobility,  now  it  came  from  the  people— an  obvious  indication   that 
both  sides  were  prepared  for  servitude.     The  rogation  was  supported 
by  Caesar  and   by  Cicero,  who  delivered   on   this   occasion  his  first 
public  address,  and  passed  without  opposition.     Manilius  had  taken 
care    before   the   voting    to    distribute    the   freedmen    amongst    the 
thirty.five  tribes.      Sylla's  former  lieutenant  went  even  so  far  as  to 
seek  support  which  the  Gracchi  would  have  scorned. 

On  receiving  the   news    Pompey   hypocritically   railed    against 
fortune  which  had  overwhelmed   him  with  labour   and   denied   him 
the  peaceful  existence  of  an  obscure 
citizen.     His   actions  soon  belied  his 
words;    he    hastened    to    appear    in 
his  new  command,  multiplying  edicts, 
calling   to   him   all    the    troops    and 
allies,  and   taking  care  to  humiliate 
Lucullus  by   rescinding  all  his  acts. 
The    two   generals    met   in   Galatia; 

the  interview  commenced  with  the  customary  compliments,  but 
ended  with  mutual  insults.  "Like  the  dull  and  cowardly  bird  of 
prey  which  tracks  the  hunter  by  the  smell  of  the  offal,  Pompey," 
said  Lucullus,  "  comes  down  upon  the  carcase  slain  by  others,  and 
reaps  the  reward  of  their  sufferings."  Mutual  friends  separated 
them  (66).  When  Lucullus  set  out  for  Italy  his  rival  permitted 
him  to  take    with  him  only    1,600   men   to   celebrate   his   ti-iumph, 


Lucullus  Triumphant. 


and   for   three    years  he  succeeded  in  hindering  him  from  obtaining 

even  this  honour. 

Irritated  at  the  injustice  of  the  people  and  the  weakness  of 
the  senate,  which  had  abandoned  him,  Lucullus  withdrew  from 
a  government  whose  inevitable  downfall  he  could  foresee,  and  went 
to  enjoy  in  his  villas  the  immense  wealth  he  had  brought  from  the 
spoils  of   Asia.      His   luxury  and  magnificence  earned   for   him  the 


Temple  of  Mercury  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.^ 

surname  of  the  ^^Eoman  Xerxes."'  His  gardens,  says  Plutarch, 
are  still  considered  to  be  amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  the  imperial 
domain.  He  had  constructed  near  Naples  enormous  subterranean 
canals  through  which  the  sea  flowed  so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  for 
fish.  At  Tusculum  they  admired  his  palaces,  fitted  up  as 
summer  and  winter  residences,  with  their  large  saloons,  broad 
terraces,    and    delightful    views.      Each   apartment  had   its   peculiar 

*  Voyage  pittoresque  de  Naples  et  Sicile,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  212  (Paris,  1782). 
»  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  23.     See  in  Plutarch  (LuculL,  39-41 )  the  oft-repeated  anecdotes  respect- 
ing his  suppers,  his  buildings,  his  fish  ponds,  of  which  Varro  also  speaks. 
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furniture  and  special  attendance.  Cicero  and  a  friend,  wishing'  one 
day  to  take  Mm  by  surprise,  asked  for  an  invitation  to  dinner,  on 
condition  that  he  would  make  no  special  preparation.  He  merely 
said  to  his  servant:  ^^We  will  sup  in  the  hall  of  Apollo,''  and  his 
two  guests  were  serv^ed  with  a  most  sumptuous  feast,  since  in  this 
hall  the  cost  was  never  to  be  less  than  50,000  drachmte.  The 
enHghtened  support  which  he  gave  to  literature  claims  in- 
dulgence for  this  indolence  and  luxuiy,  which,  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  corruption  was  no  longer  a  disgrace.^ 

Lucullus   had   only   a   small   army  and   a   few   ships;    Pompey 
had  60,000  men   and   an  enormous   fleet,   with  which   he   encircled 
the  whole  of   Asia  Minor  from  Cyprus  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
Mithridates,  still  at  the  head  of  32,000  men,  but  weary  of  this  in- 
cessant struggle,  asked  the  new  general  on  what  terms  peace  would 
be   granted   to   him.       ^^  Trust   yourself    to   the    generosity   of    the 
Eoman  people,"  the   proconsul   replied.      Mithridates  had  too  much 
courage  to  end  like  Perseus  after  fighting  like  Hannibal.      ^^Yery 
well!"  said  he,   "we  will  fight  to  the  last!"   and  swore  never  to 
make   peace  with  Eome.      Pompey  had   already  marched   as   far  as 
Lesser   Armenia.      In   his   first   encounter,  a   night   engagement   on 
the   banks   of    the    Lycus,    the    Pontic    army   was    destroyed,    and 
Mithridates  escaped  with  only  two  horsemen  and  one  of   his  wives 
who,  attired  as  a  man,  followed  him  everywhere  and  fought  by  his 
side.      An-iving   at  one  of  his  strongholds   he   distributed   to  those 
who   had   rejoined   him   all   his   money  and   some  poison,  that  each 
might  hold  in  his  own  hand   his   liberty  and   life.      Having  taken 
these  precautions  he  wished  to  fly  to  Tigranes,  but  this  prince  had 
put  a  price  upon  his  head,  so  he  went  back  towards  the  source  of 
the  Euphrates  and  reached  Colchis,  where  he  wintered.      Upon  the 
field  of  battle  Pompey  founded  Nicopolis,  the  city  of  victor}\ 

In  the  despotic  courts  of  the  East  the  prince  is  neither 
a  husband  nor  a  father.  Tigranes,  rendered  suspicious  and  cruel 
through  his  reverses,  had  caused  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons; 
the  third  revolted,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  Mithridates, 
and   sought   shelter   among   the    Parthians.      Phraates    had    at   last 

^  He  collected  a  valuable  library,  which  he  opened  to  the  public,  and  he  was  conatantly 
surrounded  by  men  of  letters.  (Plut.,  LuculL,  69.)  He  died  some  time  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  next  Civil  war. 


come    to   the    conclusion    that    it   was    time    to    look    for   a    share 
of    the   spoil   of    his   neighbour,    and   had   just   completed   a   treaty 
of    alliance   with    Pompey.       The    young    Tigranes    afforded    him 
the    opportunity   of    making    a    useful    diversion ;     Phraates    gave 
him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  took  him  back  with  an 
army  into  his   father's   kingdom.      The   old   king  withdrew  at   first 
to  the  mountains,  leaving  the  two  princes  to  waste  their  time  and 
strength  before  the  walls  of   Artaxata.      Phraates  was   the   first  to 
tire ;    he   returned   to    his    country,    fearing    lest   too   prolonged   an 
absence  should  excite  disturbances.     The  young  Tigranes  was  con- 
quered by  his  father  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in   the  Eoman 
camp.     Pompey  set  out  for  Artaxata,  and  had  not  proceeded  more 
than   fifteen    miles   when    the   envoys   of    Tigranes    met    him,    and 
shortly  the   king  himself.      At  the   entrance   to   the   camp   a   lictor 
made  Tigranes  dismount,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Pompey,  took  off 
his  diadem   and  wished  to  prostrate  himself   before  him.      Pompey 
prevented   him,    made    Tigranes    sit    beside    him    and    offered   him 
peace   on    condition    that    he   renounced    his    claims   on   Syria   and 
Asia    Minor,    that    he    would    pay    6,000     talents    and    recognize 
his   son   as    king   in    Sophene ;    thus   here,    too,    the   old    policy  of 
the    senate    was   applied.      Tigranes   thus    enfeebled,    but    not   sub- 
dued, was   not   powerful  enough   to   be   formidable,  but   sufficiently 
so  to  hold  in    check   the  king  of    Parthia,  whose    conduct   had   for 
a   long   time    been    equivocal.      This    nc^w    vassal   was   then   to   do 
police  duty  for  Eome  in  Upper  Asia  as  in  former  times   Eumenes 
had  done  in  Asia  Minor,  re^es  ....  vetus  servitutis  instrumentum, 

Tigranes  had  expected  greater  severity ;  in  his  joy  he  promised 
the  Eoman  troops  a  bounty  of  fifty  drachmae  per  man,  1,000  for 
a  centurion,  and  a  talent  for  a  tribune.  But  his  son,  who  had 
hoped  to  succeed  to  his  crown,  could  not  conceal  his  disappoint- 
ment ;  his  secret  intrigues  with  the  Parthian  and  Armenian  nobles 
having  been  discovered,  Pompey,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  although  he  was  his  guest,  loaded  him  with  chains  and  re- 
served him  for  his  triumph. 

Some  troops  had  been  left  in  Armenia  to  watch  over  the 
movements  of  the  Parthians,  who  had  just  reminded  Pompey  that 
the  boundary  of  the  two  empires  was  to  be  the  Euphrates.  With 
the    remainder    of    the    army    divided    into    three    corps,    Pompey 


t:^ 
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wintered  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus.  Ho  intended  going  in  the 
spring  in  search  of  Mithridates  as  far  as  the  Caucasus,  that  he 
might  boast  of  having  borne  the  Roman  eagles  from  the  heart  of 
Spain  and  Africa  to  the  uttermost  end  of  the  habitable  world, 
even  to  the  rocks  upon  which  Jupiter  had  bound  Prometheus.' 

Albania  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cyrus.  In  the  middle 
of  December  40,000  men  crossed  the  river  in  the  hope  of  surprising 
the  camps;  everywhere  they  were  repulsed,  and  Pompey  himscU 
passing  over  the  Cyrus  on  the  return  of  the  open  weather  (C5), 
after  traversing  Albania,  penetrated  among  the  Iberians,  a  people 
who   neither  the   Persians   nor    Alexander   had   subdued.      Pompey 


Scythian  Amazon.^ 

had  left  behind  him  the  historic  gi-ounds  of   the   Roman  republic 
to  enter  the  land  of  fable. 

Then  he  reached  the  Phasis,  at  whose  mouth  was  one  of  his 
heutenants  in  charge  of  the  Pontic  fleet,  when  a  revolt  of  the 
Albanians  brought  him  back.  He  subdued  them  and  meant  to 
reach  the  Caspian  Sea;  a  lack  of  guides,  the  difficulties  of  the 
country,  and  the  news  of  an  attempt  of  the  Parthians  upon 
Gordyene  brought  him  back  into  Armenia,  when  .  he  established 
himself  m  Amisus,  where,  during  the  winter,  he  held  his  court 
with  all  the  barbaric  splendour  of  an  Oriental  potentate.     Surrounded 

f.-.i  '/'■.''J  ^'^f"f '  '°^;,  ^^'^V^J,  accompanied  by  the  Greek,  Tlieophanes,  sought  in  good 
faith  for  the  rock  where  .EschjUis  lays  the  scene  of  his  tragedy.  '       «  B 

'  From  a  sarcophagus  in  tlie  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 


by  Asiatic  chiefs  and  ambassadors  from  all  the  kings,  he  dis- 
tributed commands  and  provinces,  granted  or  denied  the  alliance 
of  Rome,  treated  with  the  Modes  and  the  Elymaeans,  who  were 
rivals  of  Parthia,  and  refused  to  Phraates  the  title  of  '^king  of 
kings.''  Mithridates  was  driven  back  into  wild 
regions  where  he  was  forgotten,  and  the  fortunate 
proconsul,  not  very  desirous  of  risking  his  fame 
against  the  barbarians  of  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  was  already  dreaming  of  other  and 
easier  victories.     He  had  almost  reached  the  Caucasus    ^°tiochus  XIII. 

Asiaticus.^ 

and  the  Hyrcanian  Sea  ;    it  was   now  his  wish   to  go 

to    the   Red   Sea   and   the    Indian   Ocean,  taking  possession   on  his 

way  of   Syria,  which  Tigranes  had  abandoned. 

In  the  spring  of    G4,  after   organizing   Pontus  into  a  province 
as   if    Mithridates   had   been   already  dead,  and   leaving   a   fleet  to 


Coin  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.' 


Coin  of  Ptolemais.' 


Coin  of  Ascalon.'- 


cruise  in  the  Euxine,  he  crossed  the  Taurus.  Syria  was  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition.  Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus,^  whom 
LucuUus  had  recognized  as  king,  had  not  been  able  to  establish 
his  authority ;  a  crowd  of  petty  tyrants  divided  his  cities  among 
themselves,  and  the  Ituraeans  and  Arabs  pillaged  the  country. 
Pompey,  who  was  determined,  notwithstanding  the  sibyl,  to  make 
the  Euphrates  the  frontier  of  the  Republic,  reduced  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  to  a  province,  and  only  left  Commagene  to  Antiochus, 
Chalcidice  to  a  Ptolemy,  and  Osrhoene  to  an  Arab  chief,  with  the 

^  From  a  coin. 

*  Jehonathan  Hammelek  (in  Samaritan),  within  tlie  spokes  of  an  eight-rayed  wheel.  On 
the  reverse,  BASIAEQS  AAESANAPOT  around  an  anchor.  Coin  of  bronze  of  Alexander 
Jannseus. 

'  COL(onia)  PT0L(emai8),  turret-crowned  woman  (the  city  of  Ptolemais)  seated  on 
rocks,  holding  ears  of  corn ;  at  her  feet  a  flowing  river.  Bronze  coin  of  Ptolemais,  struck  under 
Hadrian. 

*  Turreted  female  head.    On  the  reverse,  A  C,  and  a  vessel.     Bronze  coin  of  Ascalon. 

"  This  Antiochus  was  the  seventeenth  of  the  Seleucid  kings,  who  had  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half  reigned  over  Syria. 
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design  that  these  provinces,  being  dependent  on  Eome,  should 
guard  for  her  the  banks  of  the  great  rixoT  at  the  only  place 
where  the  Parthians  could  cross.  In  the  interior  of  Syria  the 
Iturseans  (Druses),  who  possessed  many  castles  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
were  reduced  bv  a  severe  chastisement. 

In  Palestine  the  Maccabees  had  gloriously  reconquered  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  since  the  year   107  one  of 


Petra  (Tomb),  called  that  of  Absalom.^ 

their  race,    Aristobulus,  had   held   the   title   of   king   of   the   Jews. 

With    this    designation  the    new   dynasty   had    also    assumed    the 

maimers   and  cruelty  of  the  princes  of  the  time;    Aristobulus  had 

killed   his    mother,    and  at   the   instigation   of    queen   Salome    had 

*  Photograph  taken  hy  the  Due  de  Luynes  in  his  journey  in  the  East,  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  near  Jerusalem. 
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caused  his  brother  Antigonus  to  be  assassinated.  Under  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander  Jannaeus,  the  new  kingdom  extendtxl  from  Mount 
Carmel  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
to  the  land  of  the  Nabathseans  (Petra);  Ptolemais  (Aero)  and 
Ascalon  alone  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  remained  free.     But  after 


Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  John  Ilyrcanus.^ 

his  time  (69)  six  years  of  civil  war  cost  the  lives  of  50,000  Jews, 
and  the  disputes  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  shook  the  State 
to  its  foundations.  The  former,  occupied  especially  with  the  law 
and  with  religious  observances,  the  latter  with  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  nation,  formed  two  hostile  factions.^  The  Pharisees  were 
influential  with  the  regent  Alexandi^a,  widow  of  Jannseus,  and 
committed    horrible     excesses,     as     parties    at    once    political    and 

»  Comte  Melchior  de  Vogu6,  Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem,  monogmphie  du  Haram-ech-eherif, 

pi.  xxxiv.  (Araq-el-Emir).  ^r  r^  ^      r-ni.     ••        o  ^^lo 

»  The  Pharisees  have  had  until  now  a  very  bad  name,  but  M.  Cohen  {Tharisiens,  2  vols., 
1877)  has  undertaken  their  defence.  The  Pharisees  of  the  New  Testament  were  merely  the 
enthusiasts  or  the  hypocrites  of  the  party. 
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Denarius  repre- 
senting 
Aristobulus.^ 


religious  are  apt  to  do  Ai'hen  they  have  the  power.  A  second  civil 
war  between  the  two  sons  of  Alexander,  the  weak  Hj-rcaniis  II. 
and  the  energetic  Aristobnius,  brought  about  fresh  complications. 
Hyrcanus  was  expelled  from  the  throne,  but  the  Pharisees  called 
in  foreign  aid ;  they  promised  the  king  of  the  Nabathffian  Arabs 
to  restore  to  him  the  conquests  of  Jann^us,  and  Aretas  came  with 
50,000  men  to  besiege  Aristobulus  in  Jerusalem. 

One    of    Pompey's    quaestors,    ^milius    Scaurus,    was    at    this 
time  at  Damascus ;  both  rivals  offered  400  talents  for  his  assistance. 
Hyrcanus   had   already   promised    a   large   sum    to   the 
Nabatheean   chief,    and   could   only   furnish   the   money 
after  a  victory;    Aristobulus    could    pay    it    at  once, 
and   Scaurus    took   sides  with   him,    writing   to   Aretas' 
that  unless  he  at  once  withdrew  he  would  be  declared 
an  enemy  to  the  Eoman  people.     The  Arab  king  yielded 
(64).     When  Pompey  arrived  he  proposed  to  examine 
into  the  matter  himself,  and  cited  the  two  brothers  to  appear  before 
him  at  Damascus  (64-3).     Aristobulus  tried  with  the  general  the 
method  that  had  served  him   so  well  with  the  lieutenant;   sending 
to  Pompey  a  golden  vine  of   the  value   of   500   talents 
and    of    the    most    exquisite    workmanship;    this   time, 
however,    without    gaining    his    cause.      Pompey,    who 

Nabatha^an  ^^^^"^^  ^^  ^°  ^^  *'''"  "^  Jerusalem,  which  no  Roman 
"comr"  general  had  ever  yet  entered,  sent  away  the  two  com- 
petitors, and  postponed  his  decision  in  their  case  until 
he  should  have  chastised  the  Nabathseans.  This  impartiality  was 
not  what  had  been  expected  by  Aristobulus.  He  retired  to  his 
castles,  and  a  few  days  after  consented  to  give  them  up ;  he  levied 
troops,  then  disbanded  them;  and  finally  threw  himself  into 
Jenisalem,  whence  Pompey  enticed  him  under  pretext  of  a  con- 
ference. The  partisans  of  Hyrcanus  opened  the  gates  of  the  city 
to   the  proconsul,  who    besieged   the  party    of  Aristobulus   in   the 

'BACCHIVS  IVDAEVS.  The  Aristobulus  of  the  Greeks  was  named  Bakkhi-  the 
Romans,  behevmg  that  the  name  was  derived  from  Bacchus,  calle,!  him  Bacchius.  IW^wlh 
prmce  md,cated  by  the  presence  of  the  camel,  .he  animal  used  for  riding  in  hU  coun,  v  kneel- 

rf^hfpLZtmir  "'''"'"^'"'■-    ^''-'•^*'-<^««-%)    Averse  of  a  sLt"! 

'Veiled  head  of  the  wife  of  Aretas,  with  the  legend,  Koulda,  ,ue«.  of  Nabath,y.ar 
The  date  .s  uncertam.    (M.  de  Saulcy.)    Silver  coin  of  the  N.bathL  kings.  ' .'  ' 
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temple  for  three  months.  A  final  assault,  in  which  Cornelius 
Sylla,  the  son  of  the  dictator,  was  the  first  to  scale  the  Avail,  at 
last  gave  the  Pomans  the  place.  No  quarter  was  given,  and 
12,000  Jews  lay  dead  around  their  sanctuary ;  during  the  massacre 
the  priests  continued  to  officiate  at  the  altar  without  neglecting  a 
single  detail  of  the  ritual '  until  their  blood  was  mingled  with  that 


Golden  Gate  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Western  Facade).' 

of  the  sacrifices.  Pompey  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where 
the  high  priest  alone  entered  once  a  year,  but  he  respected  the 
sacred  vessels  and  even  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  valued  at  2,000 
talents.  Hyrcanus,  re-established  in  the  high  priesthood,  on  con- 
dition of  renouncing  the  title  of  king  and  the  diadem,  was  further 
required  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  and  to  restore  to  Syria  the 
conquests    made   by    the    Maccabees,    together    with    the    maritime 


*  Josephus,  Ant,  JilcI.,  xiv.  4,  3. 

'  Comte  Melchior  de  Vogii^,  Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem,  pi.  Tiii. 
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Coin  of  Scaurus.* 


cities,  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  others  ;  this  was,  so  to  speak,  a  military 
road  into  Egypt,  which  Pompey  thus  opened  to  the  legions.' 
Judaea,  it  is  true,  was  not  united  to  the  Koman  province,  but 
it  was   left   to    fall   into   that   condition   of   demi-servitude   through 

which  Eome  caused  nations  to  pass  who 
had  not  yet  completely  lost  their  patriotism. 
The  Pharisees,  therefore,  had  gained  their 
cause ;  Jewish  royalty  was  now  a  mere 
shadow,  and  of  the  glorious  achievements 
of  the  Maccabees  nothing  was  left.  The 
Nabathaeans  had  been  pursued  by  Pompey's  lieutenant,  M.  Scaurus, 
but    he    could   not    reach     Petra,    protected    by    frightful    deserts. 

Aretas  tried  to  retain  Damascus,  whose  inhabitants 
had  appealed  to  him  to  protect  their  trading  in- 
terests, but  Damascus  was  within  Roman  reach; 
Aretas,  therefore,  bouo:ht  a  peace,  so  that  Pompey 
was   enabled  to  reckon  him  in  the  list  of  conquered 

Coin  of  Aretas.^*      kings. 

During  these  operations  fortune  was  at  work 
for  Pompey  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  Mithridates,  who  had 
been   believed   dead    or    else    a    hopeless    fugitive,    had    reappeared 

with  an  army  at  Phanagoria  on  the  Bosphorus  to 
inquire  of  his  son  Machares  about  a  wreath  which 
he  had  sent  to  LueuUus,  soliciting  to  be  received 
among  the  number  of  the  allies  of  Rome.  Machares 
knew  the  implacable  temper  of  his  father,  and 
sought  to  escape,  but  was  surrounded  and  slain. 
Mithridates  thus  found  himself  again  in  possession 
of  a    kingdom;    neither    age    nor    reverses    had   crushed    his    lofty 

^  Josephus  ^ys,  in  fact  (Ant  Jud„  xiv.  8),  that  Pompey  left  to  Scaurus  the  government  of 
Liower  byna  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Egyptian  frontier 

;  M.  SCAVR  AEB  CVR  EX  SC  KEX  ARET.^S.     A  darnel  and  Aretas  kneeling,  pre- 
senting an  olive  branch.     (See  p.  830,  n.  I.)    On  the  reverse,  P.  HVPS\E   \ED   PVR   P 
HYPSAE  ^  PREIVE  (Preivemu.)  CAPTV.    Figure.in  a  quadriga ;  behind,  a  ^I.^;„n: 
bilver  com  of  the  ^milian  family.  .  ^ 

'  Laurelled    head,  with   the  Nabathaean  legend,  Haratat    the  Icing,   loving  hi,   people 
SaulcT  '"^'^  '"  '"'''^'""  '"^  ™"^'"  "^  *  *"*"  '^™'='""»-     (Note   by  M.  de 

*  Two  coniucopiaB  and  Nabathaean  legend.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Aretas  (Haratat) 
and  his  wife,  Sequailat.  ^  ^ 


Reverse  of  a 
Coin  of  Aretas.* 
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ambition.  The  Roman  fleet  barred  him  from  the  sea ;  Asia 
was  subject  to  them.  One  route,  however,  remained  open  to  him ; 
all  the  way  to  Thrace  the  nations  knew  his  name  and  his 
standards;  he  proposed  to  march  through  this  region;  at  his  voice 
they  would  rise  in  arms  up  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  as  far  as  Gaul,  whose  warlike  inhabitants 
would  swell  his  ranks;  thence  from  the  Alps  he 
might  precipitate  upon  Rome  a  torrent  of  bar- 
barians. But  his  plans  became  known;  his 
soldiers  and  officers  recoiled  from  such  fatigues 
and  dangers.  One  of  them,  Castor,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  revolt  by  seizing  upon  Phanagoria.  Even 
his    son,    Pharnaces,    conspired    against    him.      This    the    old    king 


Cistophorus  Coin 
of  Tralles.^ 


Cimmerian  Bosphorus  :  Laurel  Wreath  of  Gold." 

pardoned ;  but  soon  the  defection  became  general.  Mithridates 
proposed  to  march  against  the  rebels,  but  his  very  escort  abandoned 
him.  He  returned  into  his  palace,  and  from  its  walls  he  saw  his 
son  proclaimed  king.  He  then  took  poison ;  but  in  vain,  for  the 
potion  had  no  effect  upon  him;  he  essayed  to  kill  himself  with 
his  sword,  but  his  hand  failed  him.  A  Gaul  finally  rendered 
him   this    last   service   (63).      He   was    at   the    time   of    his    death 


*  This  coin  of  T.  Ampius  Balbus  was  struck  at  Tralles  after  the  victory  of  Pompey  over 
Mithridates.     (Cf.  O.  Rayet  and  Alb.  Thomas,  op.  ctt.,  p.  78,  fig.  14.) 

*  This  wreath,  of  magnificent  workmanship,  is  represented  in  the  Ant.  du  Bosph.  Cimm.f 
pi.  v.  No.  3. 

VOL.  II.  HHH 
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sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  for  a  half  century  had  occupied  that 
historic  stage  whence  he  departed  in  such  tragic  fashion.  We 
may   say   with   Racine:^    '^Ilis   defeats   alone   made   nearly  all   the 

military  fame  of  throe  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  Republic,  Sylla, 
Lucullus,  and  Pompey.'' 

Pompey  was  before  the  walls  of 
Jericho  when  news  came  to  him  that 
the  greatest  of  Rome's  enemies, 
after  the  Carthaginian  hero,  had, 
like  Hannibal  and  Philopoemen, 
perished  by  treason.  As  soon  as 
Jerusalem  was  taken  he  returned 
into  Pontus  to  Amisus,  where  Phar- 
naces,  with  a  last  and  shameful  act 
of  treason,  sent  to  him,  with  mag- 
nificent presents,  the  body  of  Mith- 
ridates  clothed  in  rich  attire  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  body  was  much  disfigured, 
but  could  be  recognized  by  the  many  scars  which  covered  the  face. 
The  Roman  caused  him  to  be  honourably  interred  at  Sinope,  in 
the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 


Massive  Gold  Ring'.' 


III. — Re-oroanization  of  Anterior  Asia  (60). 

In  Asia  Minor  the  population  dwells  along  the  coasts.  Upon 
the  shore  of  the  Euxine  the  cities  are  less  crowded  than  on  the 
JEgean  Sea,  but  much  of  the  land  is  no  less  fertile.  Pompey  re- 
linquished the  arid  and  mo/mtainous  interior  of  Paphlagonia  to 
a  prince,  Attains,  who  claimed  to  be  of  the  ancient  race  of  the 
Pylaemenidae,  the  early  kings  of  the  country,  and  he  included  in 
Bithynia  the  fertile  region  sloping  down  to  the  Euxine,  between 
the  Halys  and  Sangarius,  together  with  some  portions  of  Pontus 
lying  eastward  of  the  former  river.     The  great  Greek  city  Amisus, 

'  Racine,  preface  to  MithridateM. 

*  Ring  with  an  intaglio  in  Syrian  garnet.     (Ant.  du  Bosph.  (Umm.,  pi.  xv.  No.  9.) 
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in  the  centre  of  this  region,  seems  to  have  been  garrisoned  as  the 
advanced  post  of  the  Roman  sway.  Although  Pompey  hud  not 
ventured  to  carry  further  eastward  the  domain  of  the  Republic,  he 
made   it   a   point    to   preserve   the    memory    of    his    victories    over 


The  Sangarius,  between  Sabandja  and  Gheiveh." 

Mithridates  by  giving  the  new  province  the  double  name  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia. 

He  also  organized  the  province  of  Cilicia,  which  was  divided 
into  six  districts,  namely,  Cilicia  of  the 
plain,'  and  that  of  the  mountains,  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  Isauria,  and  Lycaonia,  to 
which  Avere  added  the  Phrygian  territories 
of  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Synnada,  and  later 
(58)  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Tarsus  was  its 
capital,  caput  Ciliciw,  From  Cicero's  letters 
we  know  the  cities  where  the  governor 
held  his  assizes  :  Tarsus,  for  (^ilicia  of  the 
plain ;   Iconium,  for  Lycaonia ;   Philomelium, 


Coin  of  Apamea.^ 

for    Isauria ;    Perga,    for    Pamphylia ;    Laodicea,    Avhose    jurisdiction 


^  Cilicia  Campestris  and  (\  A/tpera. 

'^  Copied  from  the  Voyage  de  Constan.  a  Ephi'se  by  Comte  A.  de  Moustier.  {Tour  du 
tnondey  vol.  ix.  No.  223.) 

'  The  Meander  and  the  Marsyas,  rivers  on  the  banks  of  which  Apameia  is  built,  recumbent 
beneath  the  Diana  of  Ephesus.  The  head  of  the  goddess  is  surmounted  by  her  temple  and  two 
liinds  are  at  her  side.  Tlie  legend  sliould  be  read  thus :  Ylov^kiov  Avpr}\iov  BAKXIOV  HANHy 
vpidiTTov  AUAMEJN  MAIANApoe  MXPavag,  or,  Publius  Aurelius  Bacchius,  president  of  the  feast 
of  the  Apameians  ;  the  Meander  and  tlie  Marsyas.     Coin  of  Apameia. 
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Coin  of  Archelaus.^ 


included    twenty-five     cities,     Apamea     fifteen,     Synnada     twenty- 
one. 

The  vast  territory  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  Arabian 
desert  formed  the  new  province  of  Syria ;  but  it  comprised  too 
many  peoples,  dynasties,  and  cities  who,  at  the  fall  of  the  Seleu- 
cidoD  and  upon  the  defeat  of  Tigranes,  believed  themselves  in- 
dependent, for  Eome  to  do  more  in  this  region  than  to  assume 
rights  of    suzerainty  without   interfering  with   local   liberties.      She 

left  great  privileges  to  these  populations, 
whose  affection  towards  her  was  indis- 
pensable on  this  remote  frontier. 

After  the  share  of  the  sovereign 
people  came  that  of  the  client -kings, 
in  recompense  for  his  parricide  Phamaces 
kept  the  Bosphorus,  sharing  with  Castor  of  Phanagoria  the  title 
of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Eoman  people.  The  tetrarch  of  the 
Tolistoboii  in  Galatia,  Dejotarus,  had  shown  himself  faithful  and 
valiant,  and  Pompey  gave  him  the  luxuriant  pasture-lands  between 
the  Halys  and  the  Iris  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich 
cities  of  Pharnacia  and  Trapezus  (Trebizond) ;  he  added  to  this 
the  poor  and  mountainous  region  of  Lesser  Armenia,  where 
Dejotarus  would   mount   guard   in    the   interest   of   Eome  over   the 

frontier  of  Greater  Armenia.  Brogitarus,  his 
son-in-law,  received  the  fortress  of  Mithri- 
datium  with  a  territory  extending  along  the 
joint  boundary  of  Pontus  and  Galatia.^  The 
son  of  the  general  at  Chaeronea,  Archelaus, 
was  named  high  priest  at  Comana ;  we  have 
already  mentioned  the  share  assigned  to  Attains 
in  Paphlagonia ;  Ariobarzanes  had  recovered 
Cappadocia,    and   Pompey   gave   him    in   addition    Sophene,  making 


Coin  of  Comana.' 


*  Head  of  Archelaus.     On  the  reverse,  a  club.     Silver  coin. 

^  Strabo,  xii.  367. 

'  COL.  IV.  AVG.  G.  I.  F.  COMANORV.  Woman  standing  in  a  temple.  Reverse  of 
a  bronze  coin  of  Caracalla,  who  had  raised  Comana  in  Cappadocia  to  the  rank  of  a  colony.  This 
city  contained  the  renowned  temple  of  Anaitis,  whom  Strabo  calls  Enyo,  and  the  Greeks  con- 
fused with  Bellona.  She  was  a  j^oddess  honoured,  like  all  the  feminine  divinities  of  Asia,  with 
an  orgiastic  worship,  wherein  were  shown  "  contrasts  of  purity  and  impurity,  of  warlike  energy 
and  unbridled  lust."     (See  Gazette  archeol.,  1876,  p.  10.) 
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him  master  of  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates.  Gordyene,  further  east- 
ward, remained  in  the  possession  of  Tigranes.  The  Seleucid 
Antiochus  held  Commagene,  a  small  province  where  the  Eomans 
had  need  of  a  docile  vassal,  because  it  joined  Cappadocia  to  Syria 
and  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  great  river  the  emir  of  Osrhoene,  Abgar^  had  also  accepted 
the  position  of  client  of  Rome.  All  the  avenues  into  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Upper  Euphrates  were  therefore  well  guarded. 

These    dynasties    remained    objects    of     suspicion    even    while 
they   were   rewarded,   but   it    was   not   so   with    the   cities.      Eome 
loved  municipal   life,    and   to   favour   the    Asiatic   cities    seemed  to 
her    general    an    act    of    good    policy    in    this    land    of    slavery. 
Pompey    founded    or    re-peopled     as     many    as    thirty-nine    cities, 
whose    sites    were    so   well  chosen   that    some   of    them   yet    exist. 
He   declared  free  the    great   city   of   Antioch   on   the   Orontes,  and 
near  it  Seleucia,   which  had   repulsed  all  the   attacks   of   Tigranes; 
on    the    coast    of    Palestine,    Gaza;    on    the    Euxine,    Phanagoria; 
on    the    ^gean    Sea,    Mitylene.      Cyzicus,    which  had    ^o   bravely 
resisted    Mithridates,    received    an    extensive    territory    and    Pontic 
Heracleia,    Sinope,    and    Amisus,    notwithstanding    their   long  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans,  were  raised  from  their  ruins. 

Assisted  by  the  commissioners  of  the  senate,   Pompey  prepared 
the   rules   of   government  {formula)  for   the   new  provinces,   Pontus 
and  Bithynia,  Syria  and   Cilicia,  and  did  it  with  so  much  ability . 
that  two  centuries  later  these  regulations  were  still  in  force.     Never 
did   conquerors   obliterate    by   more    benefits   the   memory   of    their 
victories,  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  that  genius  for  govern- 
ment which    so   well   foresaw   the   needs   of    the   subjects   and   the 
necessities   of    the   empire.      From   the   Euxine  to   the  Red  Sea  all 
Anterior  Asia  had  been  reconstructed  without  submitting  it  to  that 
uniformity  of   administration  which  provokes  resistance  by  violating 
ancient  customs  and  manners.     Subject  cities  of  every  degree,  vassal 
princes,  free   republics,  all  political  forms  were  here,  and  balanced 
one  another.     The  kingdom  of  Pontus,  which  had  so  long  threatened 
Rome,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Armenia,  fallen  from  the  high  rank 
she  had  for  a  moment  held,  was  no  longer  anything  save  a  bamer 
against  the  great  Oriental  empire  of   Parthia,  which  Rome  was  yet 
unable  to  reach. 
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Coming  into  Asia  after  Sylla  and  Lucullus,  Pompey  had  no 
brilliant  victories  to  win,  but  he  organized  the  sway  of  Rome  here ; 
he  -fixed  limits  which  the  empire  could  never  pass,  and  we 
willingly  admit  his  boast,  as  he  displayed  his  triumphal  robe,  that 
he  had  brought  to  an  end  the  long  travail  of  Eoman  greatness. 

« 

'  Engraved  stone  (cornelian)  of  tlie  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1871,  wliich  has  been  called  the 
triumph  of  Pompey,  but,  according  to  Chabouillet,  is  onlv  an  athlete's  victorv. 

*  m 
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